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My Lords, after those few words, which 
I could not avoid saying on an occasion 
such as this, I pass to the Bill to which 
I ask your Lordships to give a Second 
Reading, and I will, in the first place, give 
a short history of this question. Some of 
your Lordships are well acquainted with 
the various Despatches which for years 
past have passed backwards and for- 
wards between India and this country on 
the subject ; but many of your Lordships 
may not have been attracted by the very 
bulky Blue Books which have been laid 
on the Table, and therefore I shall state 
exactly what has occurred. In 1879 a 
very important Commission was issued to 
inquire into the whole question of the 
organisation of the Indian Armies. That 
Commission was proposed by the Go- 
vernment of India when the late Lord 
Lytton was Viceroy, and the issue of 
that Commission was cordially approved 
by the noble Earl opposite, who was 
then Secretary of State for India. The 
succeeding Viceroy,my noble Friend below 
me, sent home a Despatch in April, 1881, 
in which he recommended that the pro- 
posals of the Commission should be 
adopted. Those proposals were of a far- 
reaching character, dealing as they did 
with the whole question of the organisa- 
tion of the Armies in India. It fell to 
my lot about two years afterwards to 
auswer that Despatch. Your Lord- 
ships may perhaps remember that 
two years ago there was some 
discussion in this House upon that 
subject, and reference was made to the 
Despatch which was sent out by me and 
which did not approve cf the proposals 
of my noble Friend’s Government. The 
reasons were very fully stated in that 
Despatch, and I do not think it is neces- 
sary that I should go into them now at 
length. The objections we raised were, 
shortly, that we thought it was desirable 
to continue what were commonly termed 
the water-tight compartments of our 
system—namely, the separate organisa- 
tion of the Bombay and Madras Armies, 
under the Bombay and Madras Govern- 
ments. We doubted also the financial 
saving which my noble Friend antici- 
pated ; but I confess I was also greatly 
influenced by the fact that, having con- 
sulted the best military opinion I could 
obtain from a number of officers well 
acquainted with Indian military affairs, 
J found that their opinions were so nicely 
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balanced that I did not think I could go 
before Parliament and ask for effect to 
be given to the proposed legislation for 
the government of India. I will recur, 
in a moment, to the position I then took 
up. But, to complete the history of the 
matter, I may mention that in 1885 
another Despatch on the subject came 
from the Government of India, repeating 
its application to the Government at 
home to deal with this matter ; and Lord 
Randolph Churchill, the then Secretary 
of State for India, made answer that he 
did not see his way to legislate on the 
subject. But the Government of India 
was not to be deterred, and they returned 
to the matter again in 1888, when Lord 
Dufferin was Viceroy. In 1889, also, 
when Lord Lansdowne was Viceroy, 
another Despatch was sent home, repeat- 
ing the application, and from these 
Despatches, which have been laid upon 
the Table, I will read one or two 
extracts, I will not go so far back as 
the Despatch of my noble Friend the 
Marquess of Ripon; but, in 1888, Lord 
Dufferin wrote thus— 

“Tt will be seen that only a small remnant 
remains of the old Presidential system; never- 
theless, as far as it exists, it is harmful. ... 
We submit to your Lordship our earnest and 
deliberate opinion that the time has come when 
what still remains of the Presidential system 
should be finally abolished.” 

And he ended by saying— 

“ We desire to re-assert in the strongest way 

our sense of the importance of maintaining the 
separate constitution and segregation of the 
different local Armies ” 
—and showing that it was not their in- 
tention to remove the safeguards which 
existed under the present system. Lord 
Lansdowne in his Despatch was not less 
urgent. He had brought the matter before 
the noble Viscount, who was my immediate 
predecessor, and the noble Viscount in a 
Despatch, to which I will presently refer, 
found himself unable to accept the pro- 
posals made to them. The noble Vis- 
count (Lord Cross) found himself unable 
to accept the proposals made at the time, 
and he wrote as follows in a Despatch of 
May 30, 1889 :— 

“Though I am unable to give effect to the 
measures proposed so as to fully meet this evil, 
I am far from ignoring it, and am desirous of 
affording a cordial support to your Government 
in endeavouring to reduce it to a minimum.” 
The noble Viscount then suggested 
various minor changes which might be 
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made, which would remove some of the 
difficulties which arose from the exist- 
ence of the Presidential system as it is 
termed, and many of those changes 
have since been carried into effect. At 
that time the noble Viscount recom- 
mended, I think, that the Clothing and 
Commissariat Departments should both 
be placed under the Central Govern- 
ment, and also, possibly, the Military 
Works Department. The noble Vis- 
count added, with reference to the 
measures proposed— 

“T believe they go far towards that consoli- 
dation of military control which, as distin- 
guished from mere centralisation, I conceive to 
be necessary for the full and adequate employ- 
ment of Her Majesty's forces in India,” 

On receiving that Despatch, Lord Lans- 
downe, on July 5, 1889, wrote 
follows :— 


as 


“We desire once again to place before Her 

Majesty's Government our conviction that it 
would be a misfortune of the greatest moment 
if this amendment of the military administra- 
tion, which we consider to be essential to the 
efficiency of the Army of this country, should 
not be carried out in the breathing time of peace 
whick we fortunately now possess, 
I have referred to those reiterated state- 
ments, because they show that the Go- 
vernment of India have held the strongest 
opinion that the proposals of the Com- 
mission of 1879 should in some form or 
other be adopted. In the 26th paragraph 
of the Despatch, which has been laid 
upon the Table, your Lordships will find 
that the Government of India say— 

“ We have already indicated that the admin- 
istrative departments of the Army have been 
organised in anticipation of the change,” 
and state that the Military Accounts, 
Ordnance, Commissariat, Military Works, 
and Clothing Departments are now 
organised for the whole of India. They 
also recommend that the Medical Depart- 
ments should be amalgamated. Therefore, 
your Lordships wili see that it is but a 
remnant of the old system which yet 
exists. I had myself suggested in a 
Despatch to Lord Ripon that it might be 
possible, without adopting the whole of 
the proposals of the Commission, to 
minimise the evils complained of by 
amalgamating some of the Depart- 
ments. That policy has been proceeded 
with since; and the result is, that 
now practically all the different Depart- 
ments are placed under one administration, 
always, of course, reserving the genera; 
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control over the Army possessed by the 
Madras and Bombay Governments. But 
the evil has been brought to a minimum, 
because all the Departments are now under 
the control of the Central Government. 
It now only remains, to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Commission, that 
we should pass the necessary Bill in order 
to take from the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras their separate power and 
control over the two Armies, The evils 
of that separate control had been set forth, 
as I have stated, by Government after 
Government as well as by the Commis- 
sion. They may have been exaggerated, 
but that they exist there can be no doubt, 
because every order which has to be 
given has to go through the Governments 
of Bombay and Madras, and I need 
searcely say that that gives rise to a 
considerable amount of delay and friction. 
It necessarily greatly impedes the 
speedy transaction of business, which is 
perhaps more important in reference to 
military matters and dealing with an 
Army than in any other Department of 
the State. The measure which I have 
laid on the Table is a very simple one. 
It proposes to repeal those Acts which 
give the control of the Armies of Bombay 
and Madras to the Governments of those 
Presidencies, and, with the exception of 
one clause, the whole of the Act consists 


of that repeal. I know that it has 
been thought by some that this may 


result in centralisation of an objectionable 
kind. I will point out to my noble 
Friend below the Gangway (the Earl of 
Northbrook), who has, I know, this ques- 
tion in his mind, that in some instances of 
administration, such as Courts Martial, 
there is inthe Army Act power given to the 
Commander-in-Chief to delegate to the 
officers who have command at Bombay 
and Madras authority to exercise all the 
powers that would belong to him after 
this Bill has passed. There is, therefore, 
no special reason to take objection on 
that ground, but I shall be quite ready to 
meet any further points that may be raised 
in this respect when the Bill reaches the 
Committee stage. There remains one 
other clause to which I ought to refer, 
and that is the clause which | prevents the 
officers in command of the Bombay and 
Madras Armies from being any longer 
members of the Council. The Govern- 
ment of India have varied in their opinion 
on this matter. Originally, the Commis- 
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sion of 1879 recommended that those 
officers should not sit in the Council. Subse- 
quently, Lord Dufferin gave expression to 
the opinion that he saw no reason why 
they should not sit in the Council, and 
your Lordships will find the same opiuion 
expressed in the Despatch laid on 
the Table. I may naturally be asked, 
therefore, why this clause is to be found 
in the Bill. My answer is, in the first 
place, that I find that the whole of my 
advisers, both civil and military, are 
strongly of opinion that it is undesirable 
the Commanders of the Armies of Madras 
and Bombay should continue to sit in the 
Council. They consider it would have 
no beneficial effect, inasmuch as the 
frovernments would cease to have control 
of the Armies, and they are of opinion 
that much friction might from time to 
time be occasioned from the presence of 
the Commanders of those Armies in the 
Council, On the whole, I thought the 
arguments predominated on that side. 
Your Lordships will see that if this new 
state of things is to be created there is 
really no more reason why the Lieutenant 
Generals commanding the Bombay and 
Madras Armies should sit in the Bombay 
and Madras Councils than the Lieu- 
tenant Generals commanding the Armies 
in Bengal or in the North-West Provinces 
should sit in the Councils in those places. 
We therefore considered that it was 
better to put all the Lieutenant Generals on 
the same footing; and for that reason 
consulted the Government of India as to 
whether they felt any strong objection to 
this change, and the answer I have re- 
ceived by telegraph is that they have 
none. That being so, I placed this clause 
in the Bill. Your Lordships will naturally 
ask why, after having myself, in a very 
fully-argued Despatch, whichwas toa large 
extent prepared by that very distinguished 
officer Sir Henry Norman, in answer to 
that of my noble Friend (Lord Ripon), 
stated strong objections to the proposed 
change, I now submit it to the House. 
In the discussion which took place here 
three years ago I ventured to say that if 
the noble Viscount were to bring forward 
a measure similar to the present I should 
not make any objection, and I think there 
are several reasons why Her Majesty's 
Government ought now to yield to the 
pressure of the Government of India on 
the subject. I say yield to the pressure, 
because, in my opinion, the pressure of 
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the Government of India is a very im- 
portant element inthe matter. They are 
the Government on the spot, and are 
immediately responsible; and when your 
Lordships find that all the successive 
Viceroys during the last 10 years have 
pressed the Imperial Government in 
the strongest manner that this measure 
should be adopted, it seems to me that 
now the greatest responsibility would 
attach to us if we refused any longer to 
accept their proposals. I do not say that 
that is a sufficient reason, but it must be 
obvious that there are other matters as 
regards the condition of India to be taken 
into consideration, seeing the great changes 
which have taken place in recent years. 
Railway and telegraphic communications 
have been made between the different 
parts of India, and have wholly changed 
the conditions, so that the whole matter 
has been rendered exceedingly different 
from what it was in old times. Besides 
that, there is also to be considered another 
reason of extreme importance which your 
Lordships will find in the Despateh, and 
I have no doubt that this reason has had 
great influence on the Government of 
India in the conclusions at which they 
have arrived—I mean the approach to the 
frontiers of India of another great 
European military Power. I would not 
lead your Lordships to suppose that at the 
present time there is any special reason to 
anticipate unfriendly relations with that 
Power, or to apprehend danger from that 
quarter. On the contrary ; our relations 
are of a friendly character, and Her 
Majesty’s Government hope that matters 
which are now the subject of negotiation 
with respect to an approach to some 
portion of the frontier of India will be 
brought to a happy conclusion. There 
is no reason why we should not continue 
to maintain cordial relations with that 
great European Power. But we cannot 
calmly shut our eyes to the fact of the 
near approach of one of the greatest 
military Powers in the world to our Indian 
Empire. We haveacknowledged that fact 
by the construction of a most important 
system of frontier defence, and we must 
seek in the organisation of our Indian 
Army to place ourselves in the very best 
state of defence in order to be able to 
meet any possible emergency should the 
calumity of war arrive. The state of 
affairs in India renders it absolutely 
necessary that our Armies should be not 
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only capable of dealing with the internal 
conditions of India, but also able to 
defend the country if need be from foreign 
aggression. Your Lordships will see 
from the Papers laid on the Table that 
the Government of India have laid great 
stress on this consideration in support of 
the proposals they have made. I will 
say at once that that is one of the 
principal reasons which have led me to 
change my opinion, and to believe that 
the time has come for a greater con- 
centration of the military command in 
order to secure the complete efficiency of 
our forces in India. Those forces, though 
I hope they are entirely sufficient for 
defence, are not of a very imposing cha- 
racter in point of numbers compared with 
those kept on foot by the great European 
Powers; and therefore it is the more 
necessary that we should have the most 
complete control over those forces, and 
should be able to use them in the most 
speedy and expeditious manner. The 
Government of India have come to the 
conclusion that, in order to secure this, the 
old Presidential system should be aban- 
doned. In favour of this change we 
have the authority of two of the most 
distinguished men who have commanded 
our Armies in India—Sir D. Stewart, 
and that most able and distinguished 
soldier who was now about to return 
from India, Lord Roberts, the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The new Commander- 
in-Chief, who has just gone out to India, 
I am able to say, is also in favour of the 
change, for I have had the advantage of 
communicating with him on the subject. 
Those reasons will, I hope, convince 
your Lordships that the time has arrived 
when it is absolutely essential that this 
matter should be dealt with on the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Commission 
which was issued by Lord Lytton and 
approved of by successive Viceroys whom 
I have mentioned. There is yet another 
matter which I cannot with propriety 
pass over. Your Lordships will have 
read in the interesting and important 
Despatch which Lord Lausdowne has 
sent home the scheme which the Govern- 
ment of India proposes for the reorgani- 
sation of the Indian Armies, It is im- 
portant that the House should know 
what view Her Majesty’s Government 
take of those proposals. I may say 
at once that we have not arrived at 
a final decision on the matter, and 
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we shall not be able to do so until we 
know whether Parliament accepts this 
Bill or not, but I may intimate what our 
decision is likely te be. The proposals 
of the Government of India have some- 
what varied from time to time on the 
question of reorganisation of the Indian 
Armies. In the first instance, by the 
Commission of 1879 it was proposed 
that there should be four Armies for 
Bombay, Madras, Bengal, and the 
Punjaub, and also to maintain the existing 
system under which Beloochistan and 
Scinde were comprised in the Bombay 
command, and Burmah was included in 
that of Madras. The present proposals 
vary from these. It is proposed that 
Madras should be deprived of Burmah, 
and Bombay of Beloochistan and Scinde. 
Your Lordships will see that therein lie 
questions of very great consequence. As 
far as I am able to judge, it is not 
likely to be the opinion of Her Majesty's 
Government that it would be desirable 
to adopt the whole of the proposals 


put forward exactly as they have 
reached us. With regard to the Bombay 
and Madras Armies, I say at once, 


speaking generally, we consider that 
those Armies will be maintained sepa- 
rately, but they will be commanded 
by Lieutenant Generals, under the im- 
mediate control of the Commander-in- 
Chief. As regards the Bengal Army, 
we do not view with favour the 
proposal to place practically the whole 
of our fighting regiments in one separate 
Frontier Army. We consider there 
are elements of considerable danger in 
such an arrangement. We should also 
deprecate the severance of the Bom- 
bay Army from all frontier service, 
the necessity of which we do _ not 
see. We approve of the division of the 
Bengal Army, because it is so large that 
for it a division of command would be 
necessary ; that is to say, there would 
be two Lieutenant Generals commanding 
the two sections of the Bengal Army, 
but we do not entertain the idea of 
making so complete a severance of those 
two sections that there would be no 
interchange between them, We think it 
better to leave power to the Government 
to make such interchange of regiments 
as they may wish and not to completely 
sever that Army into two parts. As I 


have said, we think it not desirable for 
many reasons to form one single Frontier 
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Army containing the whole of our fighting 


regiments in India. With regard to 
Madras and Burmah, that matter stands 
upon a somewhat different footing. 
There is no doubt a good deal to be said 
in favour of not connecting Burmah with 
the Madras command, but there are also 
good reasons on the other side. We have 
not formed any strong opinion or come 
to any actual conclusion upon that point. 
There is another remark I have to 
make. I think your Lordships will 
have seen with satisfaction that all the 
Governn ents of India successively have 
had clearly before them the paramount 
necessity for such a segregation of the 
different elements of our Indian Armies 
as will couduce to the safety of the 
State. That segregation has hitherto 
been provided by means of the Presi- 
dential Armies, although, at the same 
time, from the fact that many of the 
warlike races on the frontier are recruited 
into the regiments, the segregation 
has not been so perfect as it might 
have been; and in any proposals 
the Government of India may enter- 
tain, it is their strong determina- 
tion to have such a segregation of the 
different elements in the Armies as will 
afford the security which is to be derived 
from the varied races in the Indian 
Empire. Looking to all the different 
interests we have to deal with, that is as 
absolutely necessary now as in former 
times. IL hope no Government in India 
will ever lose sight of that most im- 
portant consideration. We must not 
forget that we have not to deal there 
simply with military organisation as it 
might be dealt with in Germany, or 
France, or in this country ; we have to 
deal with an Empire, not only of immense 
size, but of a most multifarious character, 
people on the other 
side of the globe, and presenting many 
different considerations from those attach- 
ing to a people homogeneous with its 
Government. I have a firm belief in the 
loyalty of the Indian Princes, and of the 


governed by a 


good feeling towards us of the vast 
populations of India; but, notwith- 


standing that, and notwithstanding all 
the advances which are being made in 


good government, and that there is 
a growing sympathy between those 


peoples and ourselves, we must remember 
the history of India. We must re- 


member our duty to India ; and it is our 
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duty to India, for the preservation of 
the peace, in the highest sense of the 
word, of that vast Empire, to see that 
our military organisation is such that 
that peace is not endangered, and that we 
shall not incur such dangers as have 
befallen us in past times. For these 
reasons, I repeat that I trust this system 
of segregation, and a due regard for the 
differences of race in the elements com- 
posing our Indian Armies, may never be 
lost sight of. If that be remeinbered, 
I see nothing in this measure in any 
respect to cause alarm. On the contrary, 
I believe it will strengthen our position 
in India, and will enable us to make the 
best use of the warlike elements among 
the native races which are a source of 
strength to our Armies; and I hope 
there will be laid in that way the 
foundation of a military system so strong 
that, whether as regards internal ad- 
ministration, or external aggression, we 
may have nothing to fear. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Viscount CROSS: My Lords, I 
cannot enter upon the subject-matter of 
the discussion before us to-night without 
first endorsing every word that has 
fallen from the noble Earl with regard 
to my old Friend and Colleague the late 
Lord Derby. It had been my good 
fortune to be acquainted with Lord 
Derby for more than half a century, and 
to work with him at many periods of his 
life. I can, therefore, bear my personal 
testimony to Lord Derby’s absolute 
worth, to his strong sense of public duty, 
to his constant desire to do everything 
for the public and nothing for himself, 
and also to the strong, straightforward, 
common-sense which he brought to bear 
upon every subject. Lord Derby’s death 
is a serious loss, not only to your Lord- 
ships’ House, but to the country at large. 
With regard to the Bill which has been 
brought before us to-night I wouid ven- 
ture to say a few words to your Lord- 
ships. There can be no doubt that the 
question with which the Bill before us 
deals is a question upon which there has 
been very great difference of opinion, 
whether looked at from a political or a 
military point of view. It will be found, 
I think, by those who have studied the 
subject that it is the older military men 
who have beer strongest in favour of 
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maintaining the Presidential system, and 
that it is the younger generation, so to 
speak, who have been anxious to see it 
done away with. Such well-known 
military authorities as Sir Frederick 
Haines, Sir Henry Norman, and Lord 
Napier of Magdala strenuously opposed 


the policy of abolishing the Presidential | 


system in Madras and Bombay. Nor do 
I think it unnatural that vou should find 
those opposing opinions between different 
sets of military officers. The system was 
generally supported by the older officers 
who had had experience of its value 
during the Indian Mutiny, and who felt 
the necessity for some safeguard to pre- 
vent anything of the kind in the future. 
On the other side, officers whose atten- 
tion had been chiefly directed to the 
defence of the North-Western Frontier 
against a foreign foe favoured the pro- 
posal to concentrate the Army under one 
head. Iam far from saying they may 
not be right from that particular point of 
view. In Lord Lansdowne’s Despatch 
the different views of the two schools 
of military thought are expressed. In 
paragraph 6 your Lordships will find 
Lord Lansdowne points out— 

“One lesson to be learned from the Mutiny, 
apart from the necessity of maintaining a due 
proportion of British troops in India, is the 
danger of allowing any one part of the Army 
to attain a vastly preponderating strength over 
the others ;” 
and in paragraph 12 he says— 

“The expansion of the Empire and its ad- 
vance beyond its old limits involve the necessity 
of enlisting in our service the people of the 
new countries which have come under our rule. 
The necessity for this is now brought the more 
prominently before us, in view of the possibility 
that the next great operations our Army may 
be called on to undertake may be against a 
more formidable enemy than it has ever yet 
encountered.” 

When this matter was brought forward 
by my noble Friend in 1881, I ventured to 
state to your Lordships that if the Bill 
which was then proposed was to en- 
counter great opposition in Parliament, 
as at that time I expected it would have 
done, upon those two  subjects—the 
Indian Mutiny and a foreign foe—a 
public discussion should rather be 
avoided, as they were likely to raise 
disputes upon the one side and the other, 
The noble Earl has said that four 
Viceroys have been strongly in favour of 
the proposal embodied in the Bill. That 
is perfectly true ; but, on the other hand, 
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four Secretaries of State have taken the 
other view, and have abstained from 
acting upon the opinion of the Viceroys. 
It is worthy of consideration that these 
four Viceroys had all been influenced by 
the Military Department in India, which 
has been stirring throughout the whole 
of this matter since 1879. Their opinion, 
therefore, ought to have hardly as much 
weight as if it had been formed inde- 
pendently, and had been quite free from 
the bias of that Military Department. I 
stated at that time in the House that I 
was quite ready to carry out almost 
everything the Commission had recom- 
mended with the exception of this one 
point now before us. The noble Earl 
has stated what has been done in this 
direction in reference to the Military 
Accounts, Ordnance, Remounts, Com- 
missariat, Transport, Clothing and 
Military Works Departments. A great 
deal has been done in preventing friction 
and to lessen the amount of correspond- 
ence which formerly took place, when 
everything had to go first to Madras or 
Bombay, and afterwards to the Governor 
General or the Commander-in-Chief. 
We have now before us a proposal to do 
away with the last remnant of the Presi- 
dential system. I am not inclined to 
oppose a Bill dealing with a subject to 
which so much consideration has been 
given by successive Secretaries of State 
in Council, and now that the responsible 
Government of the day has introduced it, 
I trust that they will persevere with it 
and determine that it shall become law, 
for it is very undesirable to cause uncer- 
tainty in India by introducing Bills 
affecting that country and then dropping 
them time after time, so that no one 
knows what the future may be. There- 
fore, I press upon the noble Earl that this 
measure should now be carried into effeet 
with as little delay as possible. Before 
I make any observations upon the Bill, I 
should like to ask one question upon the 
2nd sub-section of the Ist clause, 
for I cannot help thinking there is an 
error in it—a printer's error, I hope. It 


| provides that-— 


“ The military control and authority exercise- 
able by the Governors in Council of the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay shall cease to be 
exercised, and all things which by or under the 
Army Act are required or authorised to be done 
by, to, or before the Governor of the Presidency 
of Madras or of Bombay, shall or may be done 
by, to, or ‘before the Governor General of 
India” 
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—not to the Governor General of India 
in Council. That must surely be a mis- 
take. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Cer- 
tainly I should think so, speaking off- 
hand; but I should like to consult a 
draftsman. It cannot be intended to 
give special powers to the Viceroy. 

Viscount CROSS: Of course not. 
It is a matter of vital principle; and if it 
were brought before us in that shape 
in Committee I should certainly take 
the opinion of your Lordships upon the 
question, whether it should not be 
Governor General in Council. The De- 
spatch we have in our hands is dated 
November 2, 1892, and, therefore, the 
Government has had ample time to con- 
sider it. I am bound to say that, I 
think, before we were called upon to con- 
sider this Bill a Despatch in answer ought 
to have gone out to the Government of 
India, because there are a great number 
of questions in connection with the sub- 
ject about which we know nothing. 
The noble Earl has told us a most elabo- 
rate scheme has been sent home in 
answer to my own application when in 
Office as to the way in which the details 
of this plan were tobecarried out. There 
is a great deal which is objectionable in 
that scheme. Paragraph 17 in the 
Despatch says there are three main 
principles which the Government of India 
have in view— 





“ First, to frame the division of the Indian 
Army in large military commands, so as to 
allow the changes, which will probably come 
within the next few years, to find a proper place 
in the new system.” 

I should like to have seen the Despatea 
of the noble Earl on that point, because 
the Government of India has presented 
one or two totally different schemes in 
this matter. I am glad to hear from the 
noble Earl that, in his opinion, the 
Armies of Madras and Bombay ought to 
be considered and maintained as separate 
Armies. I entirely agree in that. I am 
very strongly of opinion that the Armies 
of Madras and Bombay should have the 
opportunity of frontier service, and that 
those parts of India should not be cut off 
from them. We ought to have heard 
something about this matter, because it 
is quite evident that what the Govern- 
ment of India are pressing upon the 
Government at home is that the scheme 
should be so framed as to give very great 
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elasticity to the Government of India in 
forming these greatdemands. We ought 
to know what the view of Her Majesty's 
Government is upon that matter, and I 
trust that before long we shall have a 
Despatch written showing what their 
view really is. Now I come to the 
second principle. The second principle 
which the Government of India has in 
view is that of decentralisation. I am 
glad to hear what fell from the noble 
Earl on that point, but as the Bill is 
drawn it is a purely centralising Bill. 
There are no safeguards in the Bill for 
securing decentralisation. Tiere was no 
safeguard taken in any Despatch to 
secure decentralisation. So far as the 
Bill is concerned, these two offices are 
entirely abolished, and the entire Govern- 
ment of the whole of the Indian Armies 
is atonce placed in the Commander-in- 
Chief under the Governor General in 
Council. It is not the time now to dis- 
cuss this question in detail; but if noble 
Lords will go through the Schedules of 
the Bill and compare them with the Army 
Act, they will see that they do strip the 
local Commanders -in- Chief of every 
vestige of the primary duties of a Lieu- 
tenant General and centralise everything 
in the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
The third principle was the maintenance 
of the segregation of races. I am 
very glad tofind that itis to be maintained, 
but I should like to have had it more 
fully stated not by word of mouth only, 
but in some Despatch to the Governor 
General of India. Paragraph 26 in the 
Despatch says— 

“We base our proposals on the foundation 

upon which successive Governments of India 
have advocated the change for the last 11 years, 
that the reform which we again submit for the 
consideration of Her Majesty's Government will 
conduce to the more efficient and economical 
administration of the Armies of India.” 
I think some information might have 
been given us upon that subject by the 
noble Earl. I do not quite understand 
how economy is to be effected by this 
change. I have never seen any satisfac- 
tory Report from India as to how the 
financial burdens are to be diminished by 
this change. I fear that the financial 
arrangements of a large scheme like this 
will be anything but economical in the 
long run. There is another part of the 
Bill to which I should like to call atten- 
tion. The third paragraph of the Ist 
clause says— 
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“ The officers holding at the commencement 

of this Act the offices of Commanders-in-Chief 
of the Forces in the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay shall cease to be Members of the Coun- 
cil of the Governors of Madras and Bombay 
respectively.” 
I must say I object very strongly to that 
paragraph. I see no reason for it, and I 
see very great harm in it. The noble 
Earl, so far as I understand, has brought 
forward no authority from India on the 
point, except some telegram which we 
have not seen. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I will 
lay it on the Table. 

Viscount CROSS: I should like to 
remind the House of the views the Go- 
vernment of India has held, at all events, 
since 1888 as expressed by the Viceroys. 
On June | of that year Lord Dufferin 
wrote— 

“ We would add that the present holders of 
these offices might retain the title of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, nor do we see any reason why 
they and their successors should not continue 
with advantage to be Members of the Local 
Councils.” 

On October 15, 1888, Lord Dufferin, in 
answer to my request, wrote again— 

“It is to be understood that the position and 
authority, the privileges and titles of the pre- 
sent incumbents of the offices of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Madrasand Bombay Armies re- 
spectively are to remain, as far as possible, 
unaltered.” 


On February 26, 1889, Lord Lansdowne 
wrote— 


“It is pot proposed to remove those officers 

from the Local Councils. We are of opinion 
that their retention in Council is desirable, 
because questions of general military and 
politica! policy would still have to be dealt with 
by Local Governments, just as the Lieutenant 
Governors of the Provinces of Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, and the Pun- 
jJaub have to deal with questions of the distribu- 
tion and strength of the troops and the main- 
tenance of order in their respective Provinces, 
and it would be advantageous that Local 
Councils should have the advice in such matters 
of the senior military officer serving in the 
Provinces.” 
Now I come to the Despatch which we 
have just received, and in paragraph 22, 
page 8, we find Lord Lansdowne still 
pressing the same point. He says— 

“ As to the Commanders-in-Chief of Madras 
and Bombay, we propose, as we did in 18838, 
that the position, authority, privileges. and 
title of the present incumbents of the offices 
should remain unaltered. Their successors 


would be Lieutenant Generals commanding the 
Armies of the south and the west respectively ; 
but, as recommended in 1888, we see no reason 
why they should not be Members of the Coun- 
cil of the Governor of their Presidencies.” 
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So that we have had four Despatches 
from India all strongly in favour of re- 
taining the Lieutenant Generals as Mem- 
bers of the Councils. If they were 
deprived of that office, I cannot help 
thinking they will not be looked up to in 
the same light as in their present position 
as Members of the Councils, and it would 
lessen them in the eyes of those who 
served under them. I see no _ pos- 
sible advantage in taking away from 
them duties they have so well performed. 
But, my Lords, I see another great dis- 
advantage. Last year an Act was passed 
which enabled the Indian Councils to be 
very much enlarged, and I hope that by 
this time several Governments have pro- 
muigated orders by which the numbers 
are to be increased. If you take away 
the Commander-in-Chief from the Council 
of the Governor, you will deprive him of 
the advice he very likely might want in 
military matters, and you will also take 
away one of the members nominated by 
him and destroy the balance at present 
established. I cannot imagine what has 
induced the noble Earl to strike these 
officers off the Councils. I hope some of 
your Lordships will take that view of the 
ease, and that we may be able to 
pursuade the Government of India to 
leave those Commanders as Members of 
the Local Councils. I will not detain the 
House with any observations on the 
general condition of India, but I believe 
one of the greatest duties we owe to 
India is to maintain an efficient Army 
there. It is essential that we should be 
strong, and that the natives should have 
a knowledge of our strength. It is our 
strength and justice together that pro- 
motes the happiness of India, and I 
believe that the condition of the people of 
India, though it may be slowly, is cer- 
tainly steadily improving, and that from 
one end of India to the other they do believe 
not only in our strength, but also in our 
justice. 

Tue Dvxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I deem it my duty, if your Lord- 
ships will allow me, to say a few words 
upon this important Bill, for it is an im- 
portant Bill. Though personally, un- 
fortunately for myself, I have never had 
any experience of India by residence in 
that country, I have, during the long time 
I have had the honour of being at the 
head of the Army, had constant oppor- 
tunities of hearing the opinions of the 
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most distinguished officers, both of our 
Imperial Army and of the local Army 
who have served in that country during 
that period. Up to the present time I 
must frankly admit, as it is well-known 
to both sides of the House, I have con- 
sistently had one opinion on the matters 
embodied in the Bill. I have held that 
opinion because I have heard from men 
like Lord Napier, Sir Henry Norman, 
Field Marshal Haines, and others that 
they strongly objected to any change 
being introduced in the distinct commands 
in that country. They have always said 
that the interests of the Indian Empire 
being very vast, and the numbers of the 
Armies being so great, each should have 
a chief of its own, and that it would be 
impossible for one individual to grasp the 
whole question in operations connected 
with that great Empire unless there was 
a division of authority to some extent. 
Besides that, they also strongly impressed 
upon me the fact that for all military 
practical purposes the power of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India as a Member 
of the Council of India under the 
Viceroy was such that he could at any 
moment employ any portion of the troops 
in any one of the three Presidencies to 
any extent necessary. However, so 
strong became the pressure that this 
ehange should be made, and so strong 
was the opinion of Lord Roberts, and I 
believe others, that I could have no 
hesitation in withdrawing any opposition 
that I might have offered on this ques- 
tion. To my mind, the time has come 
when the change should be made, and 
the sooner it is made the better, 
because doubt and hesitation are 
most objectionable in military affairs. 
There are, however, some points in the 
Bill on which I should like to make a 
few remarks. In the first instance, I 
entirely agree with what has fallen from 
the neble Viscount, that the withdrawal 
of the two Generals from the Council of 
their respective Presidencies is unde- 
sirable. In my opinion, it is essential 
that there should be some military 
authority in direct and close and inti- 
mate relationship with the Civil Members 
of the Governments of those Presiden- 
cies. There is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment of India itself is quite prepared to 
agree to that; not only so, but they 
absolutely suggested it, and it would be 
a great advantage to the local Army if 
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it were done. I do hope there may still 
be time to arrange the matter in such a 
way that this change will not be required 
by the Bill before the House. Another 
question of great importance is with re- 
gard to service on the frontiers of India 
which are dangerously situated. Their 
defence is to be absolutely in the hands 
of one single Army—that of Bengal; and 
the Armies of Madras and Bombay are 
to be cut off from the frontier where 
service is looked for, and where service 
alone is really valuable. I think it a 
misfortune that the Madras troops have 
already had too little opportunity of 
qualifying for service by having been 
for years entirely kept to local duties. Bom- 
bay has had a little better chance, having 
had Seinde. I cannot see wliy Madras 
troops should not be employed in Bur- 
mah or on that frontier side. This is 
really a matter of internal arrangement, 
and I hope any arrrangement which is 
to be made under this Bill will not pre- 
vent the local organisations being so 
managed as to allow portions of every 
one of the Armies being occasionally 
employed on the frontier, whether at 
Burmah, Beloochistan, Scinde, or else- 
where. It is desirable that every portion 
of the Army should occasionally come 
in contact with hostile or dangerous 
elements, and not simply be called upon 
to do home police duty, which, of course, 
is necessary, but which, still, is not cal- 
culated to create that spirit which is so 
necessary inthe Army. As regards the 
efficiency of the troops, I will give an 
instance when the Indian Contingent 
was in the Soudan. I can say that no 
troops could have behaved better than 
the Native Bombay Regiment. I cannot 
conceive why all the strong fighting 
elements should be in one Army Corps. 
I think that would be a great misfortune, 
and objectionable in a military point of 
view, and I hope some system of organi- 
sation will be carried out which will mect 
any serious trouble that may arise. I felt 
bound to point out what I think the very 
serious inconvenience which may arise 
under the Bill as it now stands; and I 
hope that before it is passed some recon- 
sideration will be given to what I con- 
sider, froin a military point of view, most 
important questions, 

*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK de- 
sired, before he dealt with the Bill, to 
refer both on his own account and on be- 
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half of his noble Friend the Duke of 
Devonshire, to the late Earl of Derby, in 
respect of his connection with India, and 
the loss which .the House and country 
had sustained by his death. The late 
Earl was in India before the Mutiny, 
and he filled for the last time the office 
of President of the Board of Control. It 
was under his auspices that the Act for 
the Better Government of India was 
passed, which transferred the Govern- 
ment of India from the grand old East 
India Company to the Crown, and he be- 
came the first Secretary of State for India. 
He (the Earl of Northbrook) could well 
remember, as a young man in the other 
House, being struck with the tact, ability, 
and thorough knowledge of the subject 
which the Earl of Derby displayed in 
passing that very difficult Act. He had 
also been struck with the singular power 
which the late Earl possessed of seizing 
the main arguments upon any question, 
however complicated and difficult, and 
placing them lueidly, tersely, and fairly 
before the country. With regard 
to the Bill, he shared with the illustrious 
Duke and the noble Viscount doubts as 
to the policy of the change. At the same 
time, he thought with them that, under 
the circumstances in which the Secretary 
of State was placed, it would be impos- 
sible for him not to accept the proposals 
of the Government of India in respect of 
the main change—namely, to bring the 
control of the Armies of India under the 
Viceroy in Council and the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, He was sorry that 
the House had not before it in some more 
complete shape the views of Her Majesty's 
Government on this matter, The plan 
submitted by the Government of India 
was not in all respects satisfactory, and 
he thought that in this interval which had 
elapsed since the scheme was sent out 
there had been time for the Government 
to have gone carefully into the matter, 
and to have given the House the benefit 
of the observations of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, so that they 
might have known what was the actual 
plan which they were asked to sanction. 
He wished to impress upon their Lord- 
ships the absolute necessity of taking 
care that the administration of these 
separate Armies should be decentralised. 
An opinion to the same effect had been 
expressed by the Government of India 
and by the Secretary of State, and they 
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ought to guard, by distinct instruction, 
against the danger of centralisation. It 
was important, also, to consider whether 
it was not desirable that Lieutenant 
Generals commanding the newly-consti- 
tuted Armies should be Members of the 
Councils of Bombay and Madras. There 
was great advantages to be gained from 
their connection with those Councils, and 
he saw no reason why they should not 
remain Members. The Secretary of 
State had said that the whole of his 
Council were in favour of removing these 
officers from the Councils of Bombay and 
Madras. Those Presidencies were very 
inadequately represented on the Councils, 
and he would like to know whether the 
noble Earl had any other Despatches 
from the Presidencies on the subject to 
lay on the Table, and whether he had 
consulted Lord Reay, who had lately 
filled the office of Governor of Bombay ; 
Sir Grant Duff, who had recently re- 
turned from Madras, and whether he had 
taken the opinion of the illustrious Duke 
u the Cross Benches (the Duke of 
Connaught), who had recently held an 


important command in India as 
to this proposed change? If the 


Bill passed on the lines named in the 
Despatch he feared the tendeney might 
be to diminish the power of the Civil 
Authorities in the Punjaub, and to place 
the whole of the frontier policy in the 
hands of the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, which might be a very disadvan- 
tageous arrangement. There was a 
paragraph in the Despatch which made 
him apprehensive as to what was meant 
in this matter. Paragraph 21 said— 
*We should insure that unanimity in our 
military action towards the tribes on the North 
and North-West Frontiers which is so desirable,” 
and that seemed to indicate the change 
he feared that was the withdrawal of the 
late system of management of those 
tribes by the Civil Authorities, and 
putting it into the hands of the General 
Officer commanding the Army of the 
North, in immediate communication with 
the Commander-in-Chief in India. The 
opinion of the Civil Authorities on that 
matter of the management of the tribes 
was of the greatest importance, and should 
not be passed by. Arrangements should 
be made to enable that opinion to be con- 
veyed to the Governor General in Council 
and military measures should only be 
taken after careful consideration of it by 
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the Governor General in Council. In! 


the Despatch he saw nothing about | 
economy ; but, on the contrary, various | 
indications that, unless a careful check | 
were kept by the Secretary of State in| 
Council and by the Government of India, | 
the effect of the proposals would be to in- 
crease still further the growing military 
expenditure of India. When the Secretary 
of State wrote his answer to the Despatch | 
which was now on their Lordships’ Table, | 
he trusted he would take care to provide as 
far as possible that the change about to 
take place by a redistribution of the 
forces or by raising more troops, of 
which he saw some indications, should | 
not still further increase the very heavy 
charges which now fall on India in re- | 
spect of military expenditure. There | 
were several minor questions connected | 
with the Bill which would be more | 
appropriately discussed in Committee ; 
but he would make no further observa- 
tions at present, and would conclude by 
trusting that as the Secretary of State 
had at last introduced a Bill of this kind 
he would in his instructions to the 
Government of India take care that the 
points referred to, which he believed the 
noble Earl most thoroughly appreciated, | 
and which were of great importance, should | 
be carefully guarded in order that no mis- | 
chief, either administrative or financial, | 
should occur in consequence of the change | 
now proposed. 

*Lorp CHELMSFORD would only 
add a few words to what had been said 
upon the subject of this Bill. In the 
course of his long service in India he had 
seen most of the troops in both Presi- 
dencies. Having been much impressed 
with the amount of petty detail thrown 
upon the Commander-in-Chief and his 
staff, and the fact that they were really 
precluded in consequence from taking 
part in the larger questions which were 
continually pressing for attention, he 
framed a scheme for the abolition of the 
minor Commands in Madras and Bombay. 
That scheme differed from the present 
one in this particular—that instead of 
dividing the Army of India into four 
Commands he divided it into eight. He 
forwarded that scheme to many influ- 
ential persons, and it was, on the whole, 
very favourably received, although he 
was bound to confess his own Com- 
mander-in-Chief did not approve of it. 
He was surprised to hear from the illus- 
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trious Duke that Sir Heary Norman had 
expressed an opinion adverse to that 
scheme, because he had at home a letter 
from that gallant officer expressing entire 
approval of it, and saying that he had 
had a consultation with the lamented 


Lord Mayo, and he thought it was 


very desirable such a change should 
take place. Of course, in a scheme 
for the abolition of Commands, everything 
depended on how the details were carried 
out. Having studied the despatch laid 
on the Table very attentively, he was 
much struck with the tone of deprecia- 
tion of the different parts of the Army of 
India except that which was recruited 
from the Punjaub. Now, they all knew 
what gallant service the Sepoys of the 
Bengal Army had rendered, with the 
assistance of British troops, in defeating 
the Sikhs; and now, with their discipline 
infinitely improved, he was quite certain 
those regiments, if properly handled and 
distributed, would do right good service, 
supposing at any time we had to defend 
our frontier from a determined attack by 
a formidable European Force. The 
Bombay native troops behaved well 
under Sir Hugh Rose, and Lord Napier 
of Magdala had borne testimony to the 
gallantry of the Madras troops in Abys- 
sinia. The Armies of Bombay and 
Madras had not had the same advantages 
of reorganisation as the Bengal Army, 
but their record was not less creditable. 
Running through the whole of the de- 
spatch, too, lay the presumption that if 
we were to meet a formidable European 
enemy on our frontier we must go out- 
side the frontier to do so. He believed 
that would be a fatal mistake to make, 
unless it could be absolutely proved that 
by stepping outside we should find a 
better fighting position than iaside our 
own country. But he contended, after 
studying this question very closely for 
a great number of years, that the North- 
Western Frontier, which was the only 
strikable frontier for a European Force, 
was as strong as it possibly could be 
made. It was only 500 miles in length, 
and along it ran an absolutely unfordable 
river. A formidable defensive position 
existed at Quetta, which he trusted would 
be supplemented at some future time 
by another at Peshawur. We, in fact, 
possessed what was so necessary on a 
frontier, the absolute command of both 
sides of the river, and we had now 
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strategical railways which enabled us to 
send troops to any point required. There 
are ovly two main lines from which 
India could be attacked : one from Cabul 
and the other from Candahar. The latter 
was now absolutely blocked by the forts 
at Quetta, and the line of attack would 
have to be thrown higher up in the direc- 
tion of Ghuznee. In the circumstances 
he trusted the Bengal troops might be 
allowed, as hitherto, to occupy posts in the 
Punjaub mixed with Punjaubees. Their 
martial spirit would be repressed if they 
were completely separately from that fron- 
tier. If we were to yield tothose who were 
so persistent in advocating a forward 
policy, it would be seen, he believed, that 
they were doing a great injustice to the 
natural features of our own frontier and 
risking the loss of our Indian Empire. 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Riron): My Lords, I need scarcely say 
that I have listened with great interest and, 
if I may be permitted to say so, with great 
satisfaction to the discussion which has 
taken place upon this Bill. It is now 12 
years ago since I, taking up this question 
from the late Lord Lytton, who left it to 
my Government, have been advocating 
the principle which animates the present 
Bill, and to that principle no opposition 
has been offered. Some criticisms have 
been directed aguinst details of the 
Bill which can best be dealt with in 
Committee ; but I have no doubt from 
the course of the Debate the Bill 
will now be read a_ second time 
without opposition, and that the principle 
which four successive Governor Generals 
of India and Governments of India, one 
after another, have been urging, will be 
passed by this House, and will become 
law. The noble Viscount opposite will, 
I hope, permit me to say that I cannot 
altogether admit the fairness of the 
charge which he brought against the 
Governments of India in regard to this 
matter, that they were solely inspired by 
the Military Department of their Govern- 
ment. My noble Friend must remember 
that this question took its rise noi from 
the Military Department, so-called, of the 
Government of India, but from the most 
important and weighty Commission of 
1879. That was the origin of this 
matter. The Report of that Commission 
was reviewed by Lord Lytton, but his 
Government, as your Lordships know, 
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had not time to complete the con- 
sideration of the subject. Lord Lytton 
himself reeorded his strong opinion in 
favour of the proposals of the Com- 
mission; but he was obliged to leave 
the matter to those who followed 
him, myself, Lord Dufferin, and Lord 
Lansdowne. We all took the same 
view, and pressed the matter with the 
greatest earnestness. I am glad to find 
that we have been able to bring 
conviction to the minds of those who 
doubted for a long time, and that at last 
the principle of this Bill will be passed, 
The truth is that the Presidential system 
in India has been broken down. No one 
was a greater destructive in that matter 
than the noble Viscount opposite. He 
did a great deal to break it down, and it 
only remains now to take the ultimate 
logical step of abandoning the last 
remnant, and reorganising our Indian 
Armies so as to suit them to the requires 
ments of the present time. Before I go 
further, I should like to say a word upon 
a matter which has received attention 
from some of the previous speakers, and 
that is the question of the segregation of 
the native elements of the different Armies. 
Throughout this discussion we, who 
have been advocating this arrangement 
from India, have found, to our surprise, 
that there is a great deal of distrust of us 
in this matter of segregation and centrali- 
sation. It has always been supposed 
that the object of this change is 
centralisation. That, certainly, has not 
been the object with which this arrange- 
meut has been proposed by any of the 
Governments of India who have urged 
it; and I beg to express my entire con- 
currence with my noble Friend below me 
(Lord Northbrook) in thinking that the 
principle of segregation in the Armies of 
India is of the greatest value. And Igo 
further, and say that from my own ex- 
perience I believe that principle of 
segregation will be better carried 
out under the system proposed by 
this Bill than it has been under 
the system existing in former 
years. The noble Viscount seemed 
rather to expect that there would have 
been in this Bill some more minute 
regulations given with regard to the 
general question of the reconstitution of 
the Indian Army. I am sure the noble 
Viscount will agree with me in thinking 
that it would be very undesirable to lay 
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down regulations of that kind in an Act 
of Parliament. We have suffered some- 
what in India from having to deal, in 
respect to Army organisation, with the 
provisions of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Nothing could be more un- 
wise, in my judgment, than to lay down 
the system of our military organisation, 
even in its main lines, in the imperative 
terms of an Act of Parliament. All we 
wish to do by this Bill is to remove the 
difficulties from the new system which 
the existing Act of Parliament imposes, 
and that is all, I venture to submit, 
which any Act of Parliament ought to 
do. Something has been said about the 
want of a despatch dealing with the new 
organisation as sketched out in the last 
despatch from the Indian Government. 
I know very well that that despatch 
makes proposals which are different in 
certain respects from those put forward 
in the Bill; but that, as Lord Lans- 
downe and his Colleagues say, is the 
result of the changed circumstances of 
India at the present time. It is, as I 
reminded your Lordships just now, more 
than 12 years ago since this question 
was taken up. Things in India have 
been a great deal changed from what 
they used to be. Many things have 
occurred in India in those 12 years, and 
I am not at all surprised that the Go- 
vernment of India should have proposed 
some changes in the detailed proposals 
which had been previously submitted to 
the Secretary of State. But then it is 
urged that my noble Friend ought to 
have laid before your Lordships a 
despatch upon this question at the same 
time that he brought inthis Bill. I 
understood my noble Friend to say that we 
ought to take the opinion of Parliament 
upon the principle of this change, and then 
afterwards carry out the details in consulta- 
tion with the Government of India when 
we have matured the plan. Your Lord- 
ships will have observed that in what 
fell from my noble Friend there are 
points upon which he hesitates to 
accept the views of the Government of 
India as laid down in that despatch. My 
noble Friend’s course before he comes 
to a final conclusion upon those points 
will naturally be to consult with the 
Government of India, and to hear what 
they have to say upon them ; and though 
this is a perfectly arguable matter, I ven- 
ture to say that I think the course which 
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my noble Friend has taken is the best 
that could have been adopted, and that it 

ould have been a mistake to incur the 
bo in introducing this measure which 
might have followed from a prolonged dis- 
cussion with the Government of India at 
so great a distance in regard to its details, 
For I entirely agree with what fell from 
the noble Viscount opposite as to the im- 
portance of settling this question, so far as 
this Bill can settle it, at once and without 
delay. Everything that the noble Vis- 
count said upon that point was, I think, 
most just and most important; and I can 
assure him that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will do all that rests with them 
to get this measure passed by Parlia- 
ment during the present Session. Now, 
my Lords, I come to what, I think, is 
the principal objection which has been 
taken to the details of the Bill before 
the House—I mean the question whether 
the Lieutenant Generals who are to be 
at the head of the Armies of Madras and 
Bombay should or not also be Members of 
the Councils of the Governments of those 
Provinces. I will merely say that my own 
opinion has always been that the pro- 
posal of the Bill is the right one. That 
was the opinion of the late Lord Lytton. 
No doubt the noble Viscount was able 
to quote on the other side the opinion of 
Lord Dufferin, and to a certain extent 
the opinion of Lord Lansdowne, though, 
of course, from the telegram which has 
been communicated to your Lordships 
to-night, it is obvious that is not a 
point—I will not go beyond that—to 
which Lord Lansdowne attaches much 
importance. Now, my Lords, the main 
difficulty which I have always felt in 
regard to this matter is this. The 
system which was contempiated by the 
Commission of 1879, and which the 
successive Governments of India have 
desired in these respects to adopt, was a 
system which provided that under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India there should be 
four or five Lieutenant Generals upon an 
equal footing ; and I have been unable to 
see why you should put the Lieutenant 
Generals in Madras aud Bombay upon 
a different footing from the Lieutenant 
Generals in Bengal and the Punjaub. 
That is the view I have always taken 
in the matter. I do not want to press 
it too far. I entirely admit there is 
much to be said on the other side, but 
I am bound to tell your Lordships 
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frankly what is the view I have been 
led to take. My noble Friend behind 
me said it was very important that the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay 
should be in immediate communication 
with the officers commanding the troops. 
I entirely agree with that—it is abso- 
lutely necessary ; but I do not see the 
least in the world how that will be 
rendered difficult by preventing the 
Commanders-in-Chief from serving on 
the Councils. If a time of trouble and 
difficulty arises it is necessary that the 
Lieutenant Governors in Bengal and in the 
Punjaub should be in the closest possible 
communication with the officers com- 
manding the troops in those Provinces ; 
and I fail at the moment to see why it 
is more necessary in Madras and Bombay 
than it is in Bengal and the Punjaub. 
That is the view I have always taken, I 
confess, ia this matter; and it is some 
satisfaction, I own, to me that that view 
was unanimously taken, as my noble 
Friend has told us by his present Advisers 
on the Council at the India Office. 
Those Advisers include Sir Donald 
Stewart, as we know, whose acquaint- 
ance with every detail in every branch 
of the Indian Army is surpassed by no 
man living at the present time; and 
the experience of the noble Earl's 
other Advisers is very great; so that, 
at all events, whether the view I 
take be right or wrong, it has considerable 
weight of authority to support it. I think, 
my Lords, I have touched sufficiently 
upon the main points which have been 
raised in this discussion, simply in the 
way of discussion, for there is no oppo- 
sition to the principle ; and I should be 
wrong in taking up your Lordships’ time 
in arguing that principle at length. I 
did so two years ago when the course of 
the Debate, although not favourable at 
the moment to the view I entertained, 
led me to look forward to the time when 
those who opposed me would come round 
to my view, and when the proposals 
would ultimately be carried out. I 
certainly hope, my Lords, that the Bill, 
et all events in its principle, will be 
passed speedily by both Houses, of Par- 
liament. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
My Lords, I am not entitled to 
make any reply; but, as I have 
been asked two or three questions, 
perhaps I may be allowed to answer 
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them. In the first place, I wish to make 
one remark wih regard to the point 
which has been touched upon by the 
noble Marquess, and that is the great 
objection which has been taken to that 
part of the Bill with regard to the exclu- 
sion of the Generals commanding these 
Armies from the Madras and Bombay 
Councils. I can only repeat that I 
have taken the advice which I am bound 
to take, and which is provided for me as 
Secretary of State. A strong and unani- 
mous opinion was expressed by my Council 
in favour of the clause in the Bill. I 
had the advice upon my Council of 
civilians who had sat in the Councils 
both at Madras and Bombay, and who 
were, therefore, competent to give me 
advice upon this matter. The advice 
given me, was, therefore, not that of 
military men alone, but was given by 
competent Civil officials also. I need 
searcely say that that clause is not a 
cardinal principle of this Bill, and what- 
ever objections may be urged against it will 
be arguable in Committee. Then, with 
regard to the finance question, my noble 
Friend asked for a statement of the 
financia saving. The matter stands, I 
believe, as nearly as possible in this way. 
It was originally hoped that there would 
be savings to a considerable amount. 
They have amounted, I believe, on the 
whole, from the various changes made in 
the direction mentioned by the noble 
Marquess, to about £500,000 a year. 
Those changes have been made already, 
and of course, in that respect, the matter 
is discounted. But, as coming from 
this particular measure which I am 
proposing, there is no immediate expec- 
tution of any considerable amount of 
saving, though there is hope on the part 
of the India Office and Indian Govern- 
ment that eventually, when the reorga- 
nisation is completed, a more economical 
system will be created. That is all I 
can say upon the question of finance. 
My noble Friend also referred to a matter 
which it would be out of place to 
diseuss now—the importance of always 
consulting the Punjaub Government 
and the Frontier Authorities upon all 
questions relating to the frontier. I 
simply wish to say that I entirely 
agree in what my noble Friend has 
said. I think it is of the highest im- 
portance that the Government imme- 
diately on the frontier, who are well 
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acquainted with frontier questions, aad 
have long experience with regard to them, 
which cannot be the case with the 
Central Government, at all events in 





the same degree, should be con- 
sulted on questions regarding the 
frontier. I will not say anything 


further, except to express my satisfaction 
that the general principle of the Bill is 
accepted by your Lordships, and to add 
that when we reach the Committee stage 
I shall, in regard to details, be ready to 
give whatever further explanations may 
be required. 

*THe Duke or CONNAUGHT : 
My Lords, this is the first time I have 
had the honour of addressing your Lord- 
ships, and I should not have risen but 
for the deep interest I feel in the subject 
under discussion. During the time that 
I was Commander-in-Chief in Bombay 
I was in frequent correspondence with 
the Indian Authorities on this subject, 
and also with the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Cross), as he will remem- 
ber. I have always felt certain, 
from what had taken place, and 
from the result of the previous Com- 
mission of 1879, a very important one, 
as the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for India said, that it was inevi- 
table that a Bill somewhat on the lines 
of the measure now submitted by the 
Secretary of State for India should 
follow, and, as far as I am concerned, 
I concur in the general principle 
of the Bill. I wish, however, to point 
out very strongly that I think the Secre- 
tary for India has not recognised what a 
great loss it will be to the Native Armies 
of Bombay and Madras if the Com- 
manders-in-Chief or Lieutenant Generals, 
as they are in future to be termed, 
were no longer to be Members of 
the Governors’ Councils. I see that in 
one part of the despatch it was stated 
that the Sepoy did not at all understand 
the changes that would be likely to take 
place. I venture to think that the Sepoy, 
though he may not understand the nature 
of those changes in the same manner as 
we do at home, is a very sensible man 
for all that, and fully appreciates all that 
goeson. ‘There are a large number of 


vernacular newspapers read either by 
these men themselves or read to them, 
and they take a deep interest in all 
matters which concern the prestige of 
those under whom they are serving. I 
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wish your Lordships to understand that 
I have no present interest in those 
Armies; but I desire to defend the in- 
terests of those who followed me, and I 
think it will be reducing them to the 
position of Divisional Generals when 
they are no longer taken into Council, 
and have no longer the right of sitting in 
the Governors’ Councils, a right which is 
highly prized by everybody of position 
in these Presidencies. I wish also to point 
out, with regard to the recruiting for 
the Bombay Army, that the new Orders 
which are to come out will be 
severely felt in that Army. We 
had when I was’ in command 
of that Army a certain percentage of 
foreigners, Sikhs, Pathans, and others 
I know that this was most distasteful to 
the Government of Bengal. They 
looked upon it as an infringement of 
their rights ; but, at the sam time, it was 
an enormous advantage to that Army in 
stiffening it up, if I may say so. The 
ordinary Bombay Sepoy, recruited from 
the Mahratta, the Konkarie, and other 
parts of the Deccan, are not at the 
present day of the physique they used to 
be. The Malrattas are niuch better off 
than they were. They have taken so 
much to agriculture, and have filled so 
many appointments in Bombay and other 
places, that, as a fighting element, they 
are not what they were in old days when 
they rendered such gallant service for the 
British Government. Therefore, should 
they lose any other element than those 
I have mentioned, I feel certain that 
the Bombay Army will, as regards martial 
spirit and physique, deteriorate ; but Iam 
happy to think that the Secretary of State, 
from what he has said, is in favour of send- 
ing these troops to their respective fron- 
tiers, Beloochistan and Burmah, for 
service. I am aware that the health of 
the Bombay troops does suffer. There 
is no doubt that the Bombay Sepoy 
is less capable of resisting the rigours of 
the climate thar his northern brothers ; 
but, at the same time, there is an im- 
portant prestige attaching to the right 
of going to the frontier and of taking 
part in the little frontier wars that occur. 
I think, especially for the officers, it 
would be a very serious matter if they 
never had a chance of those frontier 
experiences which are so important in 
keeping up the martial spirit of the 
Native Armies, Your Lordships have 
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heard many important speeches from those 
who preceded me that I feel it would be 
quite out of place on my part to take up 
any further the time of your Lordships’ 
House. But I do hope the question of 
the retention of the Commanders of the 
Bombay and Madras Armies in Council 
will be carefully considered. They have 
always sat in the Councils ever since the 
formation of these Armies of the two 
Presidencies. I trust, therefore, this 
question will be re-considered on its own 
merits. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday the 16th 
instant. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION) BILL [#.1].—(No. 33.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 


Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY, in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said, the principle of the measure was to 
permit parents of a sufficient number of 
children attending Board schools to make 
application to have separate religious | 
instruction given to them in those schools, 
provided they did not put the ratepayers 
to any expense, and provided they did 
not interfere with the efficiency of the 
schools. It was, he imagined, a principle 
of the Common Law that the faith of the 
father was the faith of the children, 
unless there was a special understanding 
to the contrary. At present, unfortunately, 
the children of parents who belonged to 
the Church of England were not in- 
structed in the Board schools as devout 
parents would wish them to be. The 
hard work and general conditions of 
life of the parents prevented them from 
themselves teaching their children. The 
result was that the children went in 
herds to the Board schools, where there 
was but little religious instruction, as 
Churchmen understood it, and where 
parents were not consulted as to the 
character of the teaching given to their 
children. In many such schools there 
was, indeed, no instruction of the kind 
at all. He did not wish to make any 
attack upon the School Boards, which, 
in many instances, did their best in the 
difficult position in which they were 
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placed. He thought, however, that it 
would be a very good thing to stimulate 
them a little, so as to induce them in all 
cases to use their powers to the full 
extent. Even the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments were not taught in Board schools 
as arule, notwithstanding that promise 
had been made by the Department in 
1888. The case of children of Jewish 
parents had been met by the London 
School Board by the adoption of a special 
syllabus of religious instruction. He 
rejoiced that this consideration had been 
shown to the Jews ; but he might point 
out that, if ever there was an infringe- 
ment of the Cowper-Temple Clause, it 
was this syllabus. He would, however, 
be the last person to invoke the inter- 
ference of the Education Department in 
the matter. He did not wish to level down 
the excellent religious teaching given to 
Jewish children, but he did maintain 
that the Christian Church should be 
allowed to level up the religious instrue- 
tion given to Christian children. He 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
| —(The Lord Bishop of Salisbury.) 


Tue Eart of CRANBROOK: My 
Lords, I am quite aware that the details 
of the Bill will require a great deal of 
consideration, Its principle, however, I 
strongly approve, for the time has I think 
come when we ought to “ take stock ” of 
what is going on around us. In London 
a great controversy has recently arisen. 
The question now is, not whether an 
emasculated Christianity only can be 
taught in Board schools, but actually 
whether it is competent to teach doctrines 
adverse to Christianity, and to tell children 
not to believe certain things. In the 
case of Roman Catholic children and Jews 
concessions have been made to the reli- 
gious views of parents which are withheld 
from members of the Church of England. 
Let it be fair all round. In The Times 
of that morning there appeared a very 
remarkable letter from Dr. James 
Martineau. He said— 

“The error of the past has been the attempt 
to fit one uniform system of religious instruc- 
tion to the wants of so varie gated a whole as 
the population of a London school district. If 
you satisfy the ecclesiastical standard, you 
wrong the miscellaneous host of unattached yet 
not irreligious people. If you insist on the 
latitude necessary to make the best of their 











religious proclivities, you disappoint the genuine 
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Church disciples of the indispensable nurture 
of their piety. The simple remedy is to recog- 
nise the different requirements of their con- 
sciences and make distinct provision for each. 
In any school already worked under the 1871 
rule this may be done by adding a department 
to the religious teaching conformed to Mr. 
Atherton Riley's restrictive condition, without 

rejudice to the freedom established elsewhere. 
Pao not see wny he and his friends should not 
have all that they desire, provided they are con- 
tent with the consideration justly due to their 
own consciences, and refrain from all unfriendly 
attitude towards the different ideas and usage 
of their co-partners. If, in deference to the 
special requirements of the Jews, arrangements 
of different type have been thought admissible 
in different schools, there seems nothing to for- 
bid the co-existence of similar though minor 
varieties within the same school. It would im- 
ply, of course, the presence of a more or less 
mixed staff of teachers, in order to conduct 
with intelligence, sympathy, and sincerity both 
the dogmatic and the undogmatie instruction. 
But, at all events, in the large London Board 
schools, I do not think that this would occasion 
any difliculty.” 
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This is a remarkable admissien. It is an 
admission that the difficulty cannot be 
met by a system of undogmatie religion, 
as Dr, Martineau calls it. In principle 
there is no such thing as pure and un- 
dogmatic religion, It is impossible for a 
teacher, if he is deeply imbued with 
certain ideas, to avoid communicating 
them to the children he is teaching. If 
you bring the instruction down, you must 
bring it down to a purely secular educa- 
tion. That being the case, are your 
Lordships prepared to eliminate religion 
from schools altogether? If so, you 
will be adopting a system which is being 
opposed in every country in Europe. It 
is the case now both in France and Bel- 
gium. The Bill of the right rev. Prelate 
proposes one way of meeting the diffi- 
culty, and it isa way which well deserves 
consideration. Why cannot religious 
education be provided without injury to 
the conscience of anyone? Without 
dwelling too long upon the topics involved 
in this subject, I wish merely to say that 
that which is given to the Jews is de- 
manded by Roman Catholics and by 
Churchmen alike, and I contend that 
that demand ought to be conceded. 
*Tiuz Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the question raised by this 
Bill. The noble Earl who has just sat 
down has protested against the elimina- 
tion of religious teaching from our 


schools; but I am cf opinion that the 
most decided step that could be taken 
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(the right rev. Prelate will forgive me, 
but I say it in all seriousness) towards 
the ultimate elimination of religious in- 
struction from our Board Schools would 
be for your Lordships to adopt the prin- 
ciples laid down in this Bill. I desire to 
speak with the greatest possible respect 
of the motives which the right rev. Pre- 
late has in bringing forward this Bill, 
and I desire to speak with the greatest 
respect for, and most entire sympathy 
with, those who desire that their child- 
ren should receive religious instruction; 
but the unfortunate experience of the 
past, and the bitter discussion, after 
which the matter was settled by the com- 
promise known as the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, should lead us to be very cautious in 
re-opening that discussion. The difficulty 
is an immense one. If it were possible 
that the various religious denominations 
of the Kingdom could lay aside their 
rivalries, no objection, I suppose, would 
be raised to the Bill; but we know per- 
fectly well that nothing of the kind eau 
happen. The Bill will constantly raise 
the most bitter controversies. The matter 
would not be left entirely in the hands 
of the parents, but they would be stirred 
up by the ministers of every denomination 
for the purpose of raising controversy, 
and the end of that would be, in my 
opinion, a far stronger movement in 
favour of secular teaching than has ever 
been experienced. Ii is for that reason 
that I object altogether to the Bill now be- 
fore the House. With regard to the teach- 
ing of Jewish children, if what has been 
stated is correct, I should say there has been 
a distinct violation of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, but I have not yet received full 
accounts of what has been done in that 
respect. We are face to face with an 
enormous difficulty ; face to face with 
a problem which we have not the means 
of solving. I do not believe that the 
parents of the vast majority of the 
children of this country are so devoutly 
attached to the inculcation of particular 
religious dogmas upon their children as 
is supposed by those who teach those 
dogmas ; and not having the means of 
solving the problem before us, and look- 
ing at the friction and contention which 
apparently the noble Earl opposite him- 
self does not desire to provoke, I so 
strongly object to the passing of the Bill 
that I am obliged to move that it be 
read this day six months. 
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Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (“this day six months.”)—( The 
Earl of Kimberley.) 

*Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I am entirely unable to agree 
with the noble Earl opposite that the 
Cowper-Temple Clause has put a stop 
to the controversy on this question, The 
Cowper-Temple Clause has been an ab- 
solute failure, and has not introduced 
what it was expected to introduce— 
namely, free religious teaching with 
simple setting aside of particular reli- 
gious formule, such as the Catechism. On 
the contrary, in a very large number of 
Board schools it has had the effect of 
banishing all definite doctrinal teaching 
altogether, and has produced either no 
religious teaching at all, or merely read- 
ing of the Bible without note or comment. 
And that has not produced religious 
peace. The movement which is now 
going on in London shows that it has 
not produced religious peace. The efforts 
of denominations, like the Jews and the 
Roman Catholics, to escape from it, 
clearly show that it has not produced 
religious peace. In every part of the 
country there is still the greatest strain 
on the part of the clergy of the Church 
of England, and a very large proportion 
of the laity, to eseape from the danger of 
the Board school, lest restraint, which 
you call a compromise, should be 
imposed on the consciences of the 
children of the Church of England. 
I support the Bill, because I believe, 
without in the least committing myself 
to details, that it constitutes the only 
eirenicon which we can contemplate, and 
is the only prospect of peace between 
multifarious conflicting religious bodies. 
The noble Ear! fears great religious tur- 
moil in the various bodies who are each 
to provide at their own expense during a 
fixed hour of the day a place where a 
man paid by themselves can teach the 
religion which the parents prefer to have. 
What is there controversial or quarrel- 
some or dangerous in that? I cannot 
help thinking that we are under a dis- 
advantage in arguing this question pre- 
cisely from the fact that there is a limited 
sympathy with religious teaching on the 
part of those who are opposed to us. If 
I were arguing in a Japanese Assembly 


I should be certain of carrying my point. 
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It is because noble Lords will not detach 
themselves from their own convictions on 
the point, and will imagine they can 
force upon others the views they enter- 
tain upou religious education. My con- 
tention is that they have no right what- 
ever to attempt to force upon either 
children or parents their own views as to 
what religious education is. The parent 
alone has the right to determine what the 
religious education of his child shall be ; 
and what we have to do is, so far as 
material conditions will permit, to take 
care that the parent shall always have 
his wishes in that respect properly 
observed. What we have to suffer from 
is that the noble Earl will not treat us 
as if we were Jews—he will not treat us 
as if we were Roman Catholics. The 
Church of England is, I admit, deeply 
divided upon this point. Almost all the 
clergy and a large proportion of the laity 
believe in what, for shortness, I will call 
the teaching of doctrinal religion. On 
the other hand, a large number of 
the laity advocate the teaching of 
a non-doctrinal religion ; or, at all events, 
the elimination of all doctrine upon 
which anybody disagrees with any- 
body else. I do not believe in that 
any valuable residue would be left; 
but I do not wish to pronounce any 
judgment upon the point. What [ 
ask for is the recognition that there is a 
very strong body of belief in the Church 
of England that doctrinal teaching is neces- 
sary to religious education. If you once 
grasp that fact—you may differ from it and 
may wish it were altogether otherwise, 
but, at all events, you will see that you 
cannot trample down the convictions of a 
very large and earnest body of men, and 
you must give your attention and your 
efforts to the meaus of providing in the 
best way possible for the religious teach- 
ing of these children of the Chureh of 
England, and also of the many Noncon- 
formist Bodies who have, as an article of 
belief from which they will not be forced, 
the conviction that doctrinal teaching is 
essential to the teaching of religion, I 
do not wish to argue for a moment that 
that is true or false ; within these walls 
that is a wholly immaterial consideration; 
but I wish to show that that doctrine is 
extensively held, and the view is that it 
is not satisfied—that it is outraged by the 
Cowper-Temple Clause—as at present in 
practice, and that some measure such as 
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that of the right rev. Prelate is necessary in 
order to re-introduce peace into the Church 
community upon the subject. I do not 
pledge myself to all the details of this 
measure ; but in recognition of the fact 
that there is a very difficult problem in 
face of us, with which we have to deal, 
and that the present state of things satis- 
fies no earnest person whatever, I must 
certainly vote for the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 


*Lorp NORTON called attention upon 
this subject to a movement lately started 
in Birmingham of the success of which 
he had just received information from 
the Bishop of Coventry. The Birming- 
ham School Board had already granted 
all that the Bishop of Salisbury’s Bill 
aimed at by permitting clergymen who 
undertook the task to give lessons in the 
Board Schools of definite religious teach- 
ing without any of the restrictions which 
the Bill imposed. They all had one object 
in view—namely, that the children attend- 
ing the schools should have such definite 
religious teaching as their parents de- 
sired. There were only two modes of 
arriving at that object, either by arrange- 
ment with the Board Schools to give 
religious instruction more explicitly than 
they now did, by what was generally 
called a religious syllabus, or through 
permission to the parents of different 
religious denominations as the Bill pro- 
posed. In refusing either alternative they 
must make up their minds to allow our 
whole national system of education to 
become merely secular, and to trust to 
religious instruction being found else- 
where from those schools. The noble 
Earl opposite said the adoption of this 
proposal, which would be sure to break 
down, would only end in a purely secular 
system. That, however, was, in their 
opinion, the probable result of doing 
nothing. Under the Act of 1870, no 
doubt clergymen might have assumed 


the religious teaching in all the Board 


Schools by general consent; and it was 
merely because they objected to the 
system, and most unwisely held them- 
selves aloof, that they had lost the posi- 
tion they were now seeking to recover. 
The Bill proposed rather liberally that 
the parents of any five children in a 
Board School should be able to demand 
that religious instruction should be pro- 
vided for those children. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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THe Marqvess or SALISBURY : 
They pay for it themselves. 

*Lorp NORTON said, the parents 
would call upon the Board, and the Board 
would immediately entertain the applica- 
tion and provide an instructor at the ex- 
pense of the parents and not out of the 
rates. The object of the Bill was good, 
but the mode of carrying it out was 
utterly impracticable. Suppose that in 
a large school, say of 1,500 children, 
several groups of five children 
demanded reiigious teaching, an_ in- 
structor would have to be appointed for 
each group. Again, the children in the 
group would not be of the same age, and 
more than one instructor would be 
required because of the different ages. 
Obviously such a plan could not 
possibly work. He asked the right 
rev. Prelate to consider whether a parent 
who was so anxious for the religious edu- 
cation of his children, and was ready to 
pay for it, would not be likely to give 
his children religious education at home ? 
There were many people who thought 
that school teachers were not the proper 
people to teach religion. This was a 
matter that should be dealt with by 
private agreement rather than by an Act 
of Parliament. It was impossible to 
frame a measure for carrying out such 
a proposal without infinite difficulty. 
There was not a line in the Bill before 
the House that would not provoke oppo- 
sition, and it contained hardly a provision 
that could not easily be evaded. At the 
present moment, as he had pointed out, 
the object in view was attained by 
private agreement in Birmingham. The 
School Board there arranged with the 
clergy that on two days in each week 
half-an-hour should be given to Clergy 
in all Board Schools for the teaching of 
religion. He understood that that plan 
was working satisfactorily, and he asked 
if it would not be a much better way 
of arriving at the object they all had in 
view than by a measure such as that 
before the House ? 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, this Bill 
broke down the compromise of 1870, 
which he aided Mr. Forster 2s much as 
he could in obtaining ; and he thought 
their Lordships would be extremely dis- 
appointed with the result if it were 
passed. In the first place, if they carried 
out their principle that the parents of 
any five children in any school having a 
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particular form of religion should have 
the right to demand to have them taught 
in that form of religion, the first thing 
the public would ask was that the same 
right should be given in denominational 
schools that was now sought to be forced 
on Board Schools. They would say that 
there being five Dissenters in one of these 
schools, which might be the only school 
in the parish, the Nonconformist minister 
should have a right to enter and give re- 
ligious instruction in it. In 1870 there 
was a large body of  educationists 
who desired that ali schools should be 
secular, but that religious education might 
be given out of school hours. Their 
Lordships would, by passing this Bill, be 
giving a great impulse to that movement. 
There were many enemies of denomina- 
tional schools, and when the Bill passed 
to another House, they would find that 
the compromise of 1870 would be further 
broken down by many with great willing- 
ness in order to introduce a system of 
secular education, which personally 
he thought would be a _ mistake, 
He was, therefore, sorry the Bill had 
been brought forward, and would vote 
against it. 

*Lorpv COLCHESTER desired to say 
a few words as the only Representative of 
the London School Board in their 
Lordships’ House. ‘The Cowper-Temple 
Clause might mean almost anything, 
and those who construed it most 
strictly took the view that the unsec- 
tarian teaching required by that com- 
promise was not the exclusion of the 
doctrinal teaching of particular sects, but 
the exclusion of all religious teach- 
ing whatever. The great point on 
which there had been so much discussion 
recently, was whether the religious educa- 
tion should not include the teaching of 
the Divinity of Christ. That had been 
denounced “as in the interest 
of Episcopacy” — why, it was 
difficult to understand. ‘There was a 
strong feeling throughout the country 
that religious education should be given. 
He was sure that was the feeling in the 
Metropolis, for the candidates at the 
recent Election who advocated religious 
education met with great support. He 
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would not say that the particular terms 
of this Bill should be carried out, or that 
the parents of so small a number of chil- 
dren as five should be allowed to do what 
was suggested. Still, if it could be done, 
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it might be very successful. If the rate- 
payers were anxious that their children 
should receive religious education they 
ought to have it. For those reasons he 
hoped their Lordships would consent to 
the Second Reading of the Bill, as it was 
generally admitted some change was 
required. 

*Tne Arcusishop or CANTER- 
BURY could not, even at so late an hour, 
allow such a discussion to pass without 
saying a few words upon the subject 
before the House. He assured their 
Lordships that this Bill originated in 
the conviction, widely entertained, that 
unsectarianism was very fast becoming a 
religion in itself ; that it was ad- 
vancing into families which accepted 
definite doctrine, and would, if it con- 
tinued its advance, change the religion, 
first of individuals, then of families, then 
of parishes, and then of the country. 
The noble Earl was much _ mis- 
taken if he thought that the Bill was 
clerical or ministerial in any sense. The 
convictions of parents upon the subject 
of religion were becoming much deeper 
thar ever they had been before ; in fact, 
he did not believe those convictions were 
ever more deeply rocted throughout the 
country than at the present time. It 
was a great mistake to suppose that a 
spiritual or religious movement would 
produce a reaction, and that a secular 
condition of things would not. Sec- 
tarian education had been tried. It 
existed in America and in France, and 
was in both cases producing the 
widest and deepest reaction. Over the 
whole of France a large number of 
private religious schools were springing 
up, and while some of the unsectarian 
schools were poorly attended, the private 
religious schools in the hands of the 
clergy were full and flourishing. A 
book published by the late head of the 
Police Department of France, giving a 
narrative of the greatest crimes com- 
mitted in the country during many 
years past, contained in its last pages a 
tremendous denunciation of the system 
of secular education in France, and 
traced the crime, which had been so 
greatly increasing, to the fact that such 
an enormous mass of young people were 
brought up without any sense of the 
Being to whom they were accountable 
or of a future. He was anxious, how- 
ever, that there should be no violence 
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of feeling in the matter. Whatever was 
done ought to be done quietly, gently, 
in the most Christian spirit; but he 
could not see that any measure could 
move more gently and Christianly in 
the direction of obtaining for children 
an education such as their parents 
desired them to have. What could be 
more simple than that the parents should 
be allowed to go to the Board Schools 
and say—* If you will give us three hours 
in the week and a roof, we and our friends 
will provide a religious instructor to 
teach our children in the religious prin- 
ciples in which we desire them to be 
taught”? Such instruction would be 
given without cost to the ratepayers, 
and it was not to interfere with the ar- 
rangements or discipline of the schools, 


-[ppointment of 


On Question whether (“now”) shall 
stand part of the Motion? Their 
Lordships divided :—Contents 32; Not- 
Contents 21 : Majority 11. 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


Bill read 2® accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House. 


APPOINTMENT OF MAGISTRATES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Lord Chancellor if he would 
have any objection to laying on the 
Table a Return of the Magistrates, with 
their names and the places of their juris- 
diction, appointed by himself and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy ef Lancaster 
within the last six months ? He said that, 
in the recent discussions on _ the 
appointment of Magistrates, all who had 
spoken seemed to have lost sight of the 
change made by Mr. Ritchie’s Local 
Government Act ; when Magistrates ex- 
ercised administrative functions there was 
sense in asking that political Parties 
should, as far as possible, be balanced, 
but now that Magistrates were restricted 
to judicial functions only, character and 
education ought to be the principal, if 
not the only,elements to be considered in 
the selection of Magistrates. He was 


most anxious to avoid making any in- 
sinuations against the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, neither would 
he venture to accuse the last speech on 
the subject from the Woolsack of being 
inconsistent and contradictory; but he 
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thought he might call the attention of 
the noble and learned Lord to what a 
Justice of the Peace of 25 years’ standing 
had written to The Morning Post in this 
respect. That letter, after stating the 
denial of the noble and learned Lord of 
“having been actuated by any desire to 
serve any Party end,” went on to quote 
later passages from the same speech in 
which the noble and learned Lord com- 
plained of the very limited number of 
Liberals having been upon the Bench 
when he came into Office, and that, in 
short, he had tried to balance Parties. 
The noble and learned Lord had put a 
mechanic on the Bench at Crewe, and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
appeared to have put 58 or 59 working 
men on different Benches, merely because 
they were working men. He would not 
go into the question of whether the status 
and education of these men fitted them 
for these positions, or whether the placing 
them there was part of the general 
attempt by the Government to catch 
vetes at any cost; but it could not be 
denied that this was a novel experiment, 
and he, therefore, would make to the 
noble and learned Lord the request on the 
Notice Paper, in order that the country 
might be abie to watch and follow the 
experiment of the Government, and see 
how these new Magistrates conducted 
themselves. He did not see how the 
noble and learned Lord could well object 
to this without admitting that he had not 
confidence in his own nominees ; it could 
not be said either that it was invidious 
to the new occupants of the Bench, since 
their name and new positions were already 
known in their own localities, and such 
a list would have a good effect of an 
incentive to these new Magistrates to 
acquit themselves well, and to feel the 
responsibilities of their new position. He 
would now put a case before the House 
which showed how necessary local know- 
ledge and trustworthy information was 
to prevent the occupants of the Woolsack 
from being deceived, and that they 
could not rely upon Chairman of 
Election Commiitees. He was not dis- 
posed to be very severe upon this dirty 
Election trick, as such often happened ; 
but it became important when the person 
who perpetrated it was put upon the 
Bench. As hehad given a local newspaper 
with full details to his noble and learned 
Friend upon the Woolsack, he need not 
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give names of persons or places. Last July, 
just before the Election, a person in a 
borough got a leaflet printed, which con- 
tained a gross libel on the Conservative 
eandidate for the division; and on the 
4th November this person was put upon 
the Bench of the borough by the noble 
and learned Lord. Before that date, 
soon after the Election, and before the 
Long Vacation, the libelled candidate, 
who had become the Member for the 


division, discovered who had set the 
libel going, proceedings were taken 


against him in the High Court, with the 
result that this person wrote an abject 
letter of apology, and paid the costs. 
This occurrence gave rise to the fear 
that other persons, equally indiscreet and 
unfit for the Bench, might have found 
their way there ; and the worst of it was 
that ignorant persons who knew little of 
the occupants of the Woolsack might 
wrongly imagine that this Magistrate 
had been put upon the Bench as a reward 
for his partisan services, On this account 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack surely had a solid grievance against 
the person or persons who recommended 
tohim the appointment of this Magistrate, 
and who kept the noble and learned Lord 
in ignorance of the facts which would 
have prevented such a nomination. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscneEty) : My Lords, I do not pro- 
pose at this time of the eveniug to enter 
again upon the question of what con- 
siderations ought to guide the appoint- 
ments of Justices, beyond saying that I 
entirely dissent from the idea that there 
is more reason for a Return of Magistrates 
appointed during the last six months 
than during any other term when any- 
body else was concerned in the appoint- 
ments. With regard to the question on 
the Paper, a Return such as is asked for 
has been moved for in the House of 
Commons in continuance of a previous 
Return, and is now in course of prepara- 
tion. I have no objection to that Re- 
turn being laid on the Table of your 
Lordships’ House. As to the case to 
which the noble Lord alluded, I must de- 
cline to take any action or accept asa 
foundation for action a paragraph in any 
newspaper. The appointment in ques- 
tion having been made, if there were 
anything in it sufficient to be dealt with, 
it would have to be considered upon any 
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suggestion that the gentleman was unfit 
and ought to be removed. That, how- 
ever, is not a matter for debate in this 
House. The removal of any name from 
the Commission is a matter to be dealt 
with judicially. I think the noble Lord 
has interpolated something into the state- 
ment in the newspaper. The gentleman 
referred to said that he was not the 
author of the libellous document referred 


to, and that when he handed it 
in to be printed he did not know 
the contents. The noble Lord has 


said that that was not believed ; but that 
is only the statement of the noble Lord. 
What the gentleman had done, no doubt, 
might technically render him liable to an 
action in point of law, but it did not in- 
dicate any moral fault on his part. ‘Those 
are all the facts I have before me, and 
upon them there seems to be not the 
slightest ground for interference. 


VISCOUNT CHARLE- 
MONT. 


Ordered, That the Petition of James Alfred 
Caulfeild Viscount Charlemont in the Peerage 
of Ireland, claiming a right to vote at the 
elections of Representative Peers for Ireland 
(presented on Friday last), be referred to the 
Lord Chancellor to consider and report there- 
upon to the House. 


PETITION OF 


GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMA- 
TION (NEWENT Gas, &e.) BILL [H.L.] 
(xo. 84.) 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to 
Newent Gas, Portishead Gas, Sheffield Gas, and 
Sligo Gas ; and 


GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMA- 
TION (BROMYARD GAs, &c.) BILL [H.L.] 
(No. 85.) 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to 
Bromyard Gas, Llanfairfechan and Aber Gas, 
Otley Gas, and Swindon Gas : 

Were presented by the Lord Playfair ; read 1*; 
to be printed, and referred to the Examiners, 


SURVEYORS (IRELAND) BILL 

[u.L. ]—(No. 86.) 

A Bill to amend the law relating to the ap- 
pointment of county surveyors in Ireland— 
Was presented by the Lord Monteagle of 
Brandon (for the Lord Emly); read 1*; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Friday the 12th 
instant, 


COUNTY 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Leave given to the Lord Tyrone (M. 
Waterford) to speak sitting during the 
present Session. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 
Read 2* (according to order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL COM- 
MITTEE (BORROWING POWERS) BILL. 
(No. 60.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 35.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read 3° on Tuesday 
next. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 29.) 
Amendments reported (according te 
order), and Bill to be read 3* on Tuesday 
next. 


VOLUNTARY CONVEYANCES BILL [u.1.] 
(No. 20.) 
Amendment reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read 3* To- 
morrow. 


POLICE DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 

Amendments reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read 3° To- 
morrow. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES LOANS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1891) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 57.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


House adjourned at Eight o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 4th May 1893. 





QUESTIONS. 
IRISH LAND PURCHASE RETURNS. 
Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 

Rusheliffe): 1 beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland when the Returns required from 
the Land Commission under Section 33 
of “The Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Act, 1891,” which are prescribed to be 
made as soon as possible in April of each 
year, will be issued ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): I understand that 
the Return is already at the Treasury, 
and that it will be presented in the 
prescribed manner in a few days. 


THE INDIAN TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

Srr SEYMOUR KING (Hull, 
Central) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India with reference to 
his reeent statement that the scheme 
adopted by the Government of India for 
classifying and grading the officers of the 
Indian Telegraph Department had been 
approved by the Secretary of State, 
whether the effect of the classification 
and grading now instituted by the Indian 
Government has been that contemplated 
by the scheme authorised by Lord 
Kimberley, and ordered by Lord Cross 
to be carried into effect in 1887; 
whether, when an officiating appointment 
occurs in the first grade of a class, it is 
filled up from the second grade, and if in 
that case the officer remains in the same 
class without any increase of pay for the 
higher work ; whether he is aware, as 
stated in The Pioneer, that recently cases 
have oceurred where every (telegraph) 
officer in the country in the second grade 
of a class has been officiating in the first 
grade for months together, bearing 
additional responsibility without receiving 
one rupee of extra pay; if so, whether 
there are other changes advantageous to 
officers which the Secretary of State has 
sanctioned to outweigh the loss sustained 
by the officers under this state of things, 
and what the alleged advantages are ; 
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and whether it was intended by the 
Secretary of State that in Classes V. and 
VI. men should be drawing less pay now 
than they would have done under the old 
rules ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. 
Russe._i, North Beds.) : Yes, Sir; but 
certain modifications were made in the 
original scheme by the Government of 
India with the sanction of Lord Cross. 
With regard to the second and third ques- 
tions of the hon. Member, the answer is 
that officiating promotions from grade to 
grade have been abolished, though not 
from class to class. The officers concerned 
receive benefit from the special terms of 
retirement offered to increase the flow of 
promotion ; and those in the four assistant 
superintendent grades receive personal 
allowances. The Secretary of State is 
not aware whether the statement quoted 
from The Pioneer is correct. The 
answer to the last question is, No, nor is 
the Secretary of State aware that any 
such cases have occurred. 


THE OATH IN IRISH COURTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Seeretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Mr. J. A. Smith, of Brook- 
boro’, County Fermanagh, after being 
sworn before Mr. Molony, R.M., at New- 
town Butler on the 3rd inst., with up- 
lifted hand, was asked whether he held 
that form of oath binding on his con- 
science ; and if there is any legal warrant 
for asking members of the Presbyterian 
Chureh such a question ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the Resident Magistrate did make 
this inquiry, which I understand is not 
unusual in Courts of Justice in Ireland. 
There is, of course, no legal warrant for 
putting the question, and the Resident 
Magistrate’s attention has been drawn to 
the matter. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION ACT. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that, owing to the passing of the Irish 
Education Act of last Session, a large 
number of clerks in the Education De- 
partment have been compelled to work 
overtime without any remuneration ; and 
whether, seeing that a request for consi- 
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deration has been met by a threat of dis- 
missal, he will allow a further statement 
to be made to him on the matter ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education regretted 
they had no funds at their disposal out of 
which to give extra remuneration for the 
additional work imposed upon their staff 
consequent on theintroduction of the Act 
of 1892. The Commissioners are now 
preparing a scheme for submission to the 
Treasury which would enable them to 
award extra remuneration in certain 
emergencies. It is not true, I am in- 
formed, that any threat of dismissal was 
ever made to a clerk under the cireum- 
stances mentioned. 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenaut of Ireland when he proposes to 
place upon the Notice Paper the clauses 
rendering the Registration of Electors 
Bill applicable to Ireland ; and why, as 
in the case of Scotland, a separate Bill 
has not been introduced ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: I can only say 
that ample notice will be given before 
the House is asked to consider the 
clauses. As to the last part of the 
question, I do not know of any reason ex- 
cept want of time. 


DISTURBANCE AT CLOGHEEN. 

Mr. O'NEILL (Antrim, Mid) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that, 
on the night sueceeding the passing of 
the Second Reading of the Home Rule 
Bill, a Nationalist band paraded the 
streets of Clogheen, County Tipperary, 
and stopped and played opposite the re- 
sidence of Dr. Richard Walsh, a medical 
gentleman, who had not illuminated his 
windows, and that stones were thrown 
through the windows of that gentleman’s 
house ; and will he state what steps have 
been, or are being, taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government to protect loyal citizens in 
that neighbourhood ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : This account is a 
very highly-coloured narrative of what 
actually took place. I learn that one 
stone was thrown at Dr. Walsh’s house, 
and broke one single pane of glass. No 
one has been made amenable, but the 
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police are giving the matter their atten- 
tion. I am informed that Dr. Walsh is 
himself a Nationalist. 





THE COASTGUARD SERVICE. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty what is the total number of 
men employed in the Coastguard Ser- 
vice, the rate of wages, and the total 
annual cost; whether they could be ad- 
vantageously employed in manning steam 
life and salvage boats for which they are 
qualified ; and whether a percentage 
charged upon the salvage would fully 
cover the cost of the undertaking ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dun- 
dee) : The number of petty officers and 
seamen in the Coastguard Service pro- 
vided for this year is 3,879; their wages 
and allowances vary from 2s. 11d. to 4s. 6d. 
a day, and the total amount of wages 
and allowances is £150,956 for the 
present year. It would be highly incon- 
venient to divert the Coastguard men 
from their regular duties for the pur- 
pose suggested. The saving of life and 
property from wrecks is already an im- 
portant part of their duties. 


THE LANCASHIRE CHANCERY COURT. 

Str HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he is aware that the 
accumulations of the Suitors’ Fund in the 
Chancery Court of Lancashire amount to 
£130,000; and if the Government will 
consider the advisability of devoting 
such accumulations or part thereof to 
providing a better system of administra- 
tion of justice in Laneashivre ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): The amount of 
the accumulations of the Suitors’ Fee 
Fund will be found in the Return very 
recently presented to Parliament at the 
instance of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Harrow. At the end of last year 
it was (as in that Return mentioned) 
£12,400 in India Three and a 
Half per Cents. and £127,558 11s. 5d. 
in} New Consols. This accumu- 
lation belongs in right of Her 


Duchy and County Palatine to Her 
Majesty, who was pleased in 1876 to 
direct, by order, its appropriation to the 
exclusive use and purposes 


Mr. J. Morley 


of the 
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Chancery Court of the County Palatine. 
Owing to considerable reductions in the 
scale of fees and to other causes, the 
increase of the surplus has in recent years 
been comparatively slow ; and if further 
modifications in favour of the suitors, 
which have been suggested, are carried 
out, the whole income of the fund will 
not, having regard to various contin- 
gencies, be more than sufficient to pro- 
vide for the expenses of maintaining the 
Court in efficient working. I should be 
very glad to do anything coming within 
the scope of my office to promote a better 
system of administering justice in Lanca- 
shire, but do not think that this particular 
fund can be diverted from the Lancashire 
Chancery Court. 


THE MONEY ORDER CLERKS AT 
COLDBATH FIELDS. 

Mr. GRAHAM (St. Pancras, W.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether there has been a large increase 
of sickness among the Money Order 
clerks since the removal of this branch 
of the Service from Aldersgate Street to 
the disused prison in Coldbath Fields ; 
and whether the removal of this branch 
to Coldbath Fields, which was stated to 
be temporary four years ago, is now in- 
tended to be permanent; and, if not, 
when will it be removed from the disused 
prison of Coldbath Fields ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): At the 
same time, I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether his attention has 
been called to the largely-increased 
amount of sickness among the Money 
Order Office clerks since their removal 
four years ago from St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand to the old chapel in Coldbath 
Fields Prison ; whether he will at once 
take steps to remedy the existing 
insanitary conditions there; and what 
was the Report of the independent sani- 
tary expert who inspected this office in 
1891 ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
With reference to the Money Order 
Office at Mount Pleasant, I have given 
to this matter considerable attention. I 
have visited the office myself, as did 
both my predecessors, and I have 
received several Reports from the Medical 
Officer of the Department and also from 
the Office of Works. I have come to 
the conclusion that there is no real 
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ground for regarding the premises as 


insanitary. The branch was transferred 
to Mount Pleasant four years ago, in 
1889, and since that time the average 
sick absence has not been abnormal 
except during the last two years, when 
there has been an increase, similar to 
what has taken place in other branches, 
and which has been due to the epidemic 
of influenza. There was no Report of 
an independent sanitary expert in 1891. 
There was a Report by the Office of 
Works dated 13th November, 1891, in 
which it was stated that the sanitary 
arrangements were in good working 
order, and that there were no grounds for 
an independent examination of the 
premises. If either of the hon. Mem- 
bers can furnish me with evidence in 
support of their statements I will gladly 
examine them. 


RAILWAY WHISTLES. 

Mr. GRAHAM: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
his has been called to the 
nuisance of railway whistles at night 
from the coal traffic on the London and 
North Western and Midland Railways 
in Camden and Kentish Town ; whether 
he would endeavour to put a stop to the 
practice ; and whether any accident has 
ever been reported as having taken place 
in consequence of the whistling having 
been temporarily suspended ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The Board of Trade have 
no authority, and it would not be com- 
patible with the necessities of railway 
working, to stop the practice of whistling 
on railways. I have communicated 
with the Railway Companies concerned, 
and I am assured there has been no 
unnecessary whistling. In the case of 
an accident at Finsbury Park, 10th 
February, 1886, Major Marindin, the 
inspecting officer, who reported on the 
circumstances, states that the 


attention 


“driver of one of the trains concerned in the 
collision had not, during the time he was stand- 
ing waiting for the signal to start, sounded his 
whistle, and had it not been for an order to 
avoid any unnecessary whistling in conse- 
ones of complaints of the nuisance caused 

ereby he would have been greatly to blame 
for not doing so.” 
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THE DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY. 

Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, Sudbury) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
can give the House any information 
about the progress of the Arbitration 
upon the claim of the Delagoa Bay 
Railway Company against the Portuguese 
Government for the forcible seizure of 
their property some three years ago ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Arbitration is proceeding at 
Berne before the tribunal instituted 
for the purpose. At the request of the 
company, the Court of Arbitration recently 
granted them an extension of three 
months—namely, to June 30 next, for 
the presentation of their reply to the 
Portuguese counter case. 


DISTURBANCE AT DOON., 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, early upon the morning of 
Sunday, the 23rd March last, the house 
of Patrick Maguire, at Doon, Derrylin, 
in the County Fermanagh, was fired into 
by some persons armed with firearms ; 
what is the alleged cause of this attack ; 
and have any of the persons employed in 
it been apprehended ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The outrage 
referred to was committed on the morning 
of the 24th April. One arrest has been 
made in connection with the oceur- 
rence, and, pending the hearing of the 
case, it would not be prudent to disclose 
the motive assigned for the crime. 


TOBACCO DUTIES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer what is the 
annual sum received by the Customs 
Authorities in Ireland upon manufactured 
and unmanufactured tobacco ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The net amounts of Customs Duties in 
each of the last two financial years are 
as follows :—March 31, 1892—manu- 
factured, £1,418 ; unmanufactured, 
£1,437,340 ; 1893 — manufactured, 
£1,528 ; unmanufactured, £1,469,341. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman yet in possession 
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of the actual figures cf the receipts and 
expenditure in Ireland for the last finan- 
cial year ? 

Srrk W. HARCOURT: I am not; 
but rapid progress is being made with 
the preparation of the Return. 


STILL BIRTHS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he can state 
when the Return of “Still Births in 
England and other Countries,” for which 
an Address was voted by the House of 
Commons on the 9th May last on the 
Motion of Viscount Grimston, will be 
issued to Members ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): I understand that 
the delay in presenting this Return has 
arisen from the necessity of obtaining 
some of the information from foreign 
Governments ; but that it is now in the 
hands of the printers, and will shortly be 
presented. 


HEALTH MATTERS IN ROSS-SHIRE. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
a report of the recent meeting of the 
Ross-shire County Council, by which it 
is shown that heaith matters in Ross- 
shire are in a deplorable condition ; and 
whether he will cause immediate inquiry 
to be made into the actual condition of 
things by other than a member of the 
Board of Supervision ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : On inquiry I am informed 
by the County Council of Ross and 
Cromarty that they know of no such 
meeting or report as mentioned in the 
hon. Member’s question. As to health 
matters being in a “deplorable condi- 
tion,” I am informed that the rate of mor- 
tality on the landward part of the Lewes is 
exceptionally low—under 16 per 1,000. 
I have a telegram from the Council to 
say that nothing has cceurred which 
could give rise to the report. 

Mr. WEIR: Then I will let the 
right hon. Gentleman have further 
particulars, 


Mr. Sexton 
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DISTRESS AT ULLAPOOL. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in view 
of the fact that in and around Ullapool 
a large number of families are absolutely 
without seed oats and potatoes, and are 
unable to find employment at or near 
their homes, and have no means to go 
elsewhere in search of work, he will 
place at the disposal of the Scottish 
Office sufficient money to provide em- 
ployment for these persons on public 
works, or re-consider his decision with 
regard to granting a subsidy for the con- 
struction of the Garve and Ullapool 
Railway, or make other prevision to 
open up communication with — this 
populous and inaccessible district ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will ask the 
hon. Member to address these questions 
to my right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
Scotland. 

Mr. WEIR: I wil! do so, Sir. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am pre- 
pared to answer this at once ; £400 has 
recently been sanctioned for road making 
in the district of Loch Broom, in which 
Ullapool is situated. The Board of 
Supervision send in fortnightly Reports 
of the state of destitution in the Western 
Highlands and Islands, and none of them 
contain any allusion to distress at 
Ullapool. Under these circumstances, 
the Government does not consider it 
necessary to take any further measures. 
In any case, the question of whether or 
not a great subsidy should be given for 
the construction of a railway would have 
to be considered apart from the question 
of finding work to meet temporary dis- 
tress. 


THE THAMES CONSERVANCY BOARD. 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that his Predecessor declared it 
advisable that there should be a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the composition, 
constitution, and powers of the Thames 
Conservancy Board ; whether he is 
aware that the London County Council 
is seeking representation on that Board 
under its General Powers Bill; and if he 
will move for a Select Committee to con- 
sider the whole question ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There is a Bill 
at present before Parliament promoted by 
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the London County Council which pro- 
poses to give representation to the Lon- 
don County Council on the Conservancy 
Board. If that Bill is carried, I assume 
that the object will have been attained. 
I shall be quite prepared to consider the 
question of the appointment of a Select 
Committee if necessary. 


BRITISH PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether his attention 
has been called to some letters by Mr. 
James Orreck in The Westminster 
Gazette, in which the increasing deterio- 
ration of the British pictures in the 
National Gallery, more especially those 
in which asphaltum has been freely used, 
is described ; and whether, in order to 
counteract the dry heat which hastens 
this decay and causes the panel pictures 
to shrink, he can arrangesome convenient 
process by which the air may be moist- 
ened by steam ? 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): I am informed by the 
Director of the National Gallery that it 
is not correct to say that certain British 
pictures in the National Gallery show 
increased deterioration. He states that 
the evil effects of the use of asphaltum by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and other painters 
of that period could not be averted by 
additional moisture in the atmosphere. 
As to the heating, the temperature of the 
rooms in winter is not allowed to exceed 
56 deg. or 58 deg. Fabr. In the galleries 
containing the panel pictures of the old 
masters, the experiment of placing 
shallow water tanks over the hot-water 
pipes, in order to mitigate by evaporation 
any excess of dryness in the air, has long 
been tried. Although the late Dr. John 
Percy, after careful investigation of the 
hygrometric condition of the air, pro- 
nounced it to be normal, the use of the 
tanks has been continued, with other 
precautions. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN THE 
COLONIES. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster Genera! 
whether he will submit the Postal Con- 
vention of 1891 to the consideration of 
the Law Officers of the Crown, with a 
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view to determining whether there is 
anything in its terms or provisions that 
would prohibit or prevent the adoption 
of a penny postage rate between the 
British Isles and the Australian Colo- 
nies ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I do not think it 
is necessary to submit the Postal Union 
Convention of 1891 to the Law Officers 
of the Crown with the object named in 
the question. As I explained in the 
Debate on the 28th April, and as was 
stated by the Prime Minister on the same 
occasion, the main obstacle to the adop- 
tion of Imperial penny postage is to be 
found outside the Convention itself—in 
the covenant entered into by all the mem- 
bers of the Union with the Australasian 
Colonies as to the conditions on which 
the latter should enter the Union. 

Mr. LAWSON: May I ask if it is 
true that Germany is at ‘present 
arranging a postage at about 14d. to her 
Colonies ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I have no _infor- 


mation as to that. 


INCOME TAX STATISTICS. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicestershire, Har- 
borough) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if his attention has 
been called to Table 14 of the Statistical 
Abstract for the United Kingdom for 
1892, compiled by the Commercial 
Department of the Board of Trade, in 
which, while the income from land 
subject to Income Tax is stated to have 
decreased in England and Wales to the 
amount of £10,432,645, and in Scotland 
to the amount of £1,314,854, between 
the years 1877 and 1891 inclusive, the 
income from land subject to Income Tax 
in Ireland has increased by £3,687 
during the same period ; and whether he 
can state the class of land to which this 
increase is due, and say in which portion 
of Ireland it is situated ? 

Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
Perhaps I may be allowed to answer 
this. The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue are endeavouring to procure 
this information ; but, as they have had 
to issue circulars to various officers in 
Ireland, there has not been time to collate 
the replies. Perhaps the hon. Gentle- 
man would put down the question for 
Monday week. 
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POLICE COURT BAIL. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether, in view of the pre- 
sent method of testing the bona fides of 
persons offering themselves for bail at 
the North London Police Court, as dis- 
closed before Mr. Justice Mathew in the 
ease of Richard Hall, he will take steps 
to insure the adoption of such procedure 
in all Police Courts and police stations as 
will prevent any such mistake as was 
disclosed in the case of Richard Hall ; 
whether he is now aware that Richard 
Hail, although protesting that he had 
been personated by some person unknown 
and was being wrongfully imprisoned, 
was nevertheless imprisoned without any 
opportunity being given to him of 
proving the truth of his story before any 
Court or Judge ; and whether, in view 
of the fact that Richard Hall was wrong- 
fully imprisoned as a Crown debtor from 
the 15th March, 1893, to the 21st April, 
1893, any compensation will be given to 
Richard Hall ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : From the inquiries 
which I have made, it appears that the 
case of Hall is unique, no similar instance 
being known to have occurred of a mis- 
take in the identification of bail. This 
appears to show that the existing 
practice has worked satisfactorily, but 
the case of Hall undoubtedly shows a 
possibility of abuse which ought to be 
guarded against, and I am considering 
the best means to be adopted for the 
purpose. Since notice was given of the 
question, I have received a Memorial 
from Hall’s solicitors, accompanied by 
affidavits in which all the circumstances 
are goue into and a claim for compensa- 
tion is set up. The matter requires and 
will receive careful examination, and I 
am not yet in a position to give a final 
reply. 


FREE EDUCATION AT PIMLICO. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.) : I beg to ask the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Counci! on 
Education whether he has received a 
large Petition from Pimlico calling his 
attention to the want of free school 
places in that neighbourhood, and asking 
that they may be supplied ; and whether 
he can state what action has been taken 
on the Petition ? 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tae 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The Department has re- 
ceived a Memoria! signed by about 600 
persons calling attention to the want of 
free school places in Pimlico, which was 
referred to the School Board for London 
on March 11 with a request for full par- 
ticulars as to the accommodation avail- 
able for this district. After more than 
five weeks had elapsed the Department 
wrote tothe Board pressing for an early 
reply ; they stated in answer that their 
School Accommodation Committee were 
collecting particulars which would be 
laid before the committee at an early 
day, and thereafter reported to the 
Board. More than a fortnight has 
elapsed since, but the Board’s Report to 
the Department has not yet been re- 
ceived. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Are we 
to understand that the determination of 
this question rests solely with the 
School Board ? 

Mr. ACLAND: It is the duty of 
the Board to provide a sufficient number 
of free places, and before that can be 
done the Board must have the Report of 
the Committee. I very much regret the 
delay that has taken place. 


THE TROOPS AT HULL. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
has received a resolution passed by a 
numerously attended public meeting of 
the inhabitants of Hull requesting the 
Government to withdraw the troops; 
and whether he will comply with the 
request; and, if not, whether he will 
cause an independent inquiry to be made 
as to the reasons for the continued 
presence of the soldiers and gunboats ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : No such resolution 
as that referred to by the hon. Member 
has been received at the Home Office 
from any meeting of inhabitants at Hull ; 
but as I have already informed the 
House on more than one occasion, so 
long as the Local Authorities are of 
opinion, and I see no sufficient reason to 
differ from them, that the presence of the 
forces is necessary for the maintenance of 
order, they will not be withdrawn. There 
has been no collision of any kind be- 


| tween the forces and the people, and I 
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am satisfied from the reports whieh reach 
me daily that their presence has been at- 
tended with beneficial results. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 
Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 


Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board if he is 
aware that Dr. Copeman recently paid a 
visit to.Lowestoft as a representative of 

t hLo cal Government Board, in order 
to instruct or advise the Port Sani- 
tary Authorities as to the steps to 
be taken by them for providing 
against the importation of cholera ; 
that he advised a large expendi- 
ture in fresh sanitary arrangements, 
the purchase of a steam launch, and the 
increase of the salary of the medical 
officer and his staff; and, on being 
pressed by members of the Town Council 
as to how the expense was to be met, 
replied that the Local Government 
Board would not contribute a farthing 
towards the cost unless the recommenda- 
tions were carried out in their entirety ; 
what office Dr. Copeman holds in con- 
nection with the Local Government 
Board ; whether Dr. Copeman has made 
similar statements to other Port Sanitary 
Authorities in the Kingdom; and what 
course he proposes to take to secure to 
the Lowestoft Port Sanitary Authorities 
repayment of the money spent by them 
on the representations of an officer of the 
Board ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.ek, Wolverhampton, E.): Dr. 
Copeman, who is one of the Medical 
Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, visited Lowestoft in March last 
for the purpose of advising the Port 
Sanitary Authority as to the steps which 
it was desirable to take with a view to 
providing against an importation of 
cholera. He made certain recommenda- 
tions to the Port Sanitary Authority 
with regard to the maintenance of pre- 
cautions which he already found in opera- 
tion to some modifications that were, in 
his opinion, desirable, and to certain addi- 
tional inspection of vessels which might 
have to be put into operation if need 
should arise. The arrangementsactually 
in operation at the date of his visit were 
held by him to be in the main satisfactory, 
and he had, therefore, no occasion to 
advise a large expense in further arrange- 
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ments. He did not urge the purchase of 
a steam launch, but suggested some 
arrangements with owners of steam tugs 
plying in the harbour. Neither did he 
recommend an increase of the salary of 
the Medical Officer of Health of the 
port. Being pressed on the question of 
a subvention from Imperial funds, he 
stated that at that date no decision had 
been arrived at as to the applications 
which had been made to the Government 
on the subject. At the same time, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that any such contri- 
bution, if made, would only be granted 
subject to the conditions being fulfilled 
which are necessary to the carrying out 
of the Cholera Regulations. Dr. Cope- 
man has, in answer to similar questions, 
made a similar statement in one or two 
other port districts. The Local Go- 
vernment Board are not aware that the 
Port Sanitary Authority of Lowestoft 
have incurred any expenses beyond those 
for carrying out their duties under the 
Regulations. 


MR. BALFOUR’'S VISIT TO DUBLIN. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): 1 beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he can say if 16 cases of persons 
injured during the visit to Dublin of the 
right hon. Member for East Manchester 
were treated in Mercer’s Hospital ; and 
how many of them were respectively 
Unionists and Nationalists? At the 
same time, I beg to apologise to you, Mr. 
Speaker, for having attempted, the other 
day, to put this in an irregular way. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: There were, I 
understand, more than the usual number 
of persons treated at the hospital 
referred to for injuries which were 
inflicted subsequently to the meeting, but, 
happily, none of the injuries were of a 
serious nature. The police have no 
knowledge of the politics of the injured 
persons. Patients are not classified on 
political principles. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: May I ask 
is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
15 out of the 16 were, as a fact, 
Unionists ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No, Sir. 


FOREIGN POSTAL RATES, 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether is aware that the United 
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States Government has established a two 
cent. letter postage rate from New York 
to Alaska, crossing Canadian territory ; 
and that Germany has established 10 
pfennig letter postage from Germany to 
her settlements on the African coast ; 
and under what clauses of the Postal 
Union Conventions these rates have been 
established ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : I am aware that 
there is an Agreement between the 
United States and Canada whereby the 
inland rates of each country are applicable 
to correspondence passing into the other 
country. The Governments concerned 
did not consult the other parties to the 
Union on the subject, and probably 
relied upon the 2nd clause of Article 21 
of the Vienna Convention, which 
recognises the right of the parties to 
maintain and conclude Treaties, and to 
maintain and establish more restricted 
Unions, with a view to the improvement 
of postal relations. I have no informa- 
tion as regards the alleged rates between 
Germany and her African Colonies. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether, 
at the Postal Union Conference at 
Vienna in 1891, liberty was conceded to 
this country to establish a postal rate to 
the British Colonies of 1d. per letter ; 
if not, what concession in this direction 
or freedom of action was obtained ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : The reply to the 
first part of the question is in the 
negative. To the second part I have to 
say nothing in the nature of a concession 
in the direction indicated, or freedom of 
action was or could be obtained in the 
face of the covenant agreed to by this 
country, and all the other members of the 
Union fully explained to the House on 
the 28th April as to the conditions on 
which the Australasian Colonies entered 
into the Union. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that his 
Predecessor declared that greater freedom 
of action was obtained on the occasion of 
the Vienna Convention, and will he say 
what was meant by that ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I was not aware 
that my right hon. Friend did make 
that statement. I should be glad if the 
hon. Member will send me the reference. 


Mr. Henniker Heaton 
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HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD, 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether H.M.S. Triumph, the present 
guardship at Queenstown, is about to be 
removed; and whether, in view of the 
dearth of employment at present existing 
in Cork Harbour, the overhauling and 
repairs which she requires will be carried 
out at Haulbowline previous to her 
departure ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: There is 20 
idea of discontinuing a guardship at 
Queenstown, but the selection of any 
probable vessel for this duty will depend 
on the requirements of the Service. 
Arrangements have been made for under- 
taking such repairs to the Triumph at 
Haulbow!ineas can be conveniently carried 
out there. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT FOR 
SOLDIERS. 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether the Committee 
sitting at the Treasury upon the employ- 
ment of soldiers by the Departments of 
Government has yet reported ; and what 
Departments have as yet offered places 
preferentially to soldiers ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : The Committee 
is, as I have before stated, not a Com- 
mittee upon the employment of soldiers, 
but a Committee on the subject of 
messengers in Public Departments. The 
Committee presented its Report to the 
Treasury yesterday, but there has, of 
course, not yet been time to consider it. 
The two Departments which employ the 
largest number of messengers—namely, 
the War Office and Admiralty—have, 
the former since 1879 and the latter 
since 1881, filled vacancies in these 
posts exclusively by men who have 
served in the Army or Navy (including 
the Marines). 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman lay Papers on the Table 
if I move for them? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I will consider 
that. 


LODGERS’ LETTERS, 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether there is any objection to a person 
changing his lodgings, notifying the Post 
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Office of the change, and having his 
letters officially re-directed to the new 
lodgings, as in the case of householders ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The movements 
of that part of the population which in- 
habits lodgings are somewhat eccentric, 
and the Post Office would find it onerous 
and almost impossible to be continually 
tracing these migratory lodgers even if a 
notification is supplied. In most cases 
no difficulty occurs now that re-direction 
of letters is free, and the Department has 
gone far to meet the convenience of these 
persons who make private arrangements 
to get their letters forwarded. Without 
making any strict rule, the Department 
will do its best to oblige lodgers where 
application is made. 


COMPENSATION FOR POST OFFICE 
DELAYS. 

Mr. W. F.D. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that a parcel 
posted by Messrs. Minister to Mr. E. 
Stovel at Toronto, on the 8th April was, 
after some delay, returned to the senders 
because it was said to be insufficiently 
stamped, although stamped in com- 
pliance with the directions given in the 
current Post Office Guide ; and whether, 
under these circumstances, compensation 
for the loss incurred by Messrs. Minister 
will be given, and in future care be taken 
that the directions in the Post Office 
Guide shall coincide with those given to 
local postmasters ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : It is the case that 
the parcel referred to was returned in the 
circumstances stated; and the postage 
prepaid on the parcel has since been re- 
funded to Messrs. Minister & Company. 
The law does not impose on the Post 
Office the payment of consequential 
damages in such a case ; nor have I any 
funds available for the purpose, and I 
regret that I cannot, therefore, com- 
pensate Messrs. Minister & Company. 
The mistake arose from the fact that un- 
foreseen delay occurred in carrying out 
a reduction of the rate which, when the 
Post Office Guide was sent to press, was 
expected to come into force by the date 
of publieation. 


REVOLVERS AT HULL. 
Mr. THOMAS ROBINSON 
(Gloucester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
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whether he has seen the statement made 
in the Sunday Chronicle of 30th April, 
to the effect that a large number of the 
men engaged at Hull are armed with 
revolvers and life preservers, in proof 
of which it is said the local gunsmiths 
have cleared out their stock of these 
articles several times during the present 
strike ; and whether these persons have 
taken a licence to permit them to carry 
firearms ; and, if not, what steps he in- 
tends to take in the matter ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the Chief Constable of Hull that it is 
the fact that there has recently been a 
considerable increase in the sale to the 
inhabitants of revolvers and life pre- 
servers. The Chief Constable is not 
aware, and has not the means of ascer- 
taining, whether the purchasers have 
taken out or possess the necessary 
licences. It is a matter for the officers 
of the Inland Revenue, who will no 
deubt see that the provisions of the law 
as to licences are enforced. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): May I ask whether, in case the 
Government are unwilling to protect the 
peaceable inhabitants of Hull, they are 
not right in doing their best to protect 
themselves ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


INDIAN HOSPITAL STAFF 
ALLOWANCES. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India if he will lay before the 
House a Despatch signed by General 
Wilson, then Military Member of the 
Council of the Governor General of 
India, sent to the Secretary of State for 
India about the year 1880 or 1881, re- 
commending the grant of the staff 
allowance for medical officers in charge 
of hospitals of Her Majesty's troops in 
India, with the reply thereto of the 
Secretary of State for India ; and also 
the Memorials of the brigade surgeons in 
India to the Secretary of State for India 
in 1886, asking to have extra pay given 
on account of the onerous duties they had 
to perform, with the reply of the Secre- 
tary of State thereto ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The question cf 
the pay of the Medicai Staff in India is 
now under the consideration of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council, and it would 
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not be desirable to present the Papers 
relating to this subject in an incomplete 
state. 





REGULATIONS AS TO PETITIONS. 

Mr. FELL PEASE (York, N.R., 
Cleveland): I beg to ask the Chairman 
of the Public Petitions Committee if it 
is in Order for one individual to sign two 
or more Petitions on the same subject as 
a member of different Societies or Bodies 
in one locality ; whether if a person signs 
any Petition as an individual he is at 
liberty to sign a Petition upon the same 
subject as chairman of a meeting or 
company ; and in the event of these 
being answered in the negative, cau any 
steps be taken to prevent the practice of 
signing duplicate Petitions ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN or tHe PUBLIC 
PETITIONS COMMITTEE (Mr. 
M‘Laaav, Linlithgow): It is not in Order 
for one individual to sign two or more 
Petitions on the same subject as a mem- 
ber of different Societies or Bodies in 
one locality ; but if a person signs any 
Petition as an individual he is at liberty 
to sign a Petition upon the same subject 
as chairman of a meeting or company. 
Duplicate Petitions are returned to the 
hon. Member who presents them accom- 
panied generally by a note indicating 
the particular Rule trangressed. A copy 
of the Rules en the subject is sent every 
Session to each Member for his own use 
and for distribution in his constituencies. 


DISTURBANCES AT CLONMEL. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that a large 
mob paraded the town of Clonmel on the 
night of Saturday, the 22nd March, and 
stoned the houses of Protestants who 
had not illuminated their windows in 
honour of the Second Reading of the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill; has any per- 
son been apprehended ; and will the 
Irish Government take steps to prevent 
a recurrence of such a state of things ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: The account is 
decidedly exaggerated. Stones were 
thrown on the 22nd April at the windows 
of the house of one person only, breaking 
three panes of glass. There were many 
other houses not illuminated, but this 
was the only one that suffered any 
damage. No one has been made ame- 
nable. 


Mr. G. Russell 
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BOYCOTTING IN FERMANAGH. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that the wife 
of a man named Peter Corrigan, living 
near Beleoo, in County Fermanagh, is 
being boycotted for the taking by her 
husband of an evicted farm; that she 
has been persistently boycotted in the 
Blacklion market, and butter and egg 
merchants warned against purchasing 
from her ; and that she was assaulted at 
Beleoo on the 22nd March by a man 
named M‘Grory, and pursued by two 
men with blackened faces on the Ora 
Mountain on the Sth April, who 
threatened her life unless her busband 
gave up the land; and has any action 
been taken by the police authorities 
towards affording her protection and 
prosecuting her assailants ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: There appear, I 
regret to say, to be grounds for the 
statements in the question. Prosecutions 
for assault and boycotting have been 
ordered, and will be heard at Petty 
Sessions on the 19th instant. 


THE ENGLISH AND WELSH COUNTY 
MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.): I beg toask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department what is the 
total number of County Justices in 
England and Wales ; if he can state the 
average number appointed every year ; 
the number of the Lord Lieutenants who 
at present appoint; how many of these 
Lord Lieutenants were appointed by 
Liberal and how many by Conservative 
Governments ; and whether there are 
any recent instances of appointments of 
County Justices by the Lord Chancellor 
without the intervention of a Lord 
Lieutenant; if the present Lord 
Chancellor is correctly reported to have 
told a deputation that he was ready to 
assume the direct appointment of all the 
County Justices on the passing of such 
a Resolution as now stands on the Paper 
for the 5th May; whether he intends, 
in that event, to deprive the Lords 
Lieutenant of their present right to 
recommend for the Commission of the 
Peace ; and whether the Lord Chancellor, 
in deciding to act on such Resolution in 
England and Wales, intends to have any 
regard to the constitution of the majority 
by which it may be carried ¢ 
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Mr. ASQUITH: The total number 
of County Jnstices will appear from the 
Returr promised by the Home Office. 
Until the Return is presented, the figures 
cannot be given. The average number 
appointed every year can be ascertained 
from the same Return. The number of 
Lords Lieutenant is 60—24 were 
appointed by Liberal Governments, and 
36 by Conservative Governments. 
There are no records kept which would 
show whether there have been recent 
instances of appointments of County 
Justices without the interventien of the 
Lord Lieutenant. What the Lord 
Chancellor intimated was that, if a 
Resolution were passed by the House of 
Commons, indicating that he ought not 
to confine himself to the reeommendations 
of the Lords Lieutenant only in consider- 
ing what appointments ought to be made 
to the Bench, he should pay regard to 
such Resolution. The answer to the 
last part of the question is “* No.” 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman, before the Debate comes 
on on Friday, give an approximation of 
the numbers asked for ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir; I am in 
no better position than anyone else. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman tell when the Return 
will be presented ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am not able to 


do so. 


COMMUNICATION IN THE ISLAND 
OF LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg te ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in 
view of the development of the fish 
traffic between Ireland and Holyhead 
since the recent construction of light 
railways in the West of Ireland, steps 
will be taken to provide light railway, or 
road tram communication, in the Island 
of Lewis for the purpose of opening out 
the fishing industry around fhe island, 
and placing the food supplies obtainable 
there within reach of the southern 
markets ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : I willanswer 
this question. A new fishing harbour 
is now being constructed on the West 
Coast of Lewis, and a road is being 
made from there across the island 
eapable of carrying rails should they be 
required. At present it would be pre- 
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mature to lay a railway, or until it is 
seen what impetus is given to the trade 
by the new harbour and road. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS ANDCONTRACTS, 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, §S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
has been reported to the Local Govern- 
ment Board that the Vice Chairman of 
the Swinford Board of Guardians is 
interested in the contract for the supply 
of meat to the workhouse ; and what 
steps has the Local Government Board 
taken in the matter ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: A complaint on 
this subject has been made to the Local 
Government Board, who have been in- 
formed by the Vice Chairman that he is 
neither directly nor indirectly concerned 
with the meat contract ; that his mother 
is the contractor, and that he receives no 
profits out of her contracts. |The pro- 
priety of making further inquiry into 
the facts is now under the consideration 
of the Local Government Board. 


THE RE-INSTATEMENT OF EVICTED 
TENANTS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg toask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
view of the undertaking given by Her 
Majesty’s Government to support a Bill 
for the re-instatement of evicted tenants 
in Ireland, he will inform the House 
whether the Government propose to 
give facilities for the passage of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for North Leitrim 
during the present Session of Parlia- 
ment 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I think it very 
desirable that an opportunity should be 
found for continuing the discussion upon 
this Bill ; but I am not able to say when 
we can take it up again until we have 
further advanced with some of the more 
important Public Business. 


THE MASHONALAND DEVELOPMENT 
(WILLOUGHBY’S) COMPANY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether his attention has been 
valled to an advertisement in the public 
Press of the prospectus of the Mashona- 
land Development (Willoughby’s) Com- 
pany, in which it is stated that the 
promoter of the company has obtained 
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from the British South Africa Chartered 
Company a concession of 600,000 acres 
of land in any part of Mashonaland, out- 
side a radius of three miles of any pro- 
claimed goldfield or established township ; 
whether the entire land of Mashonaland 
belongs to the Chartered South Africa 
‘Company ; if so, from whom _posses- 
sion has been obtained; whether 
the vendor himself was the owner of the 
entire land of Mashonaland, and had a 
right to sell it irrespective of the assent 
of its inhabitants ; whether this assent 
was obtained, and, if so, how and when; 
and whether such sale has been sanc- 
tioned by Her Majesty’s Government : 
and, if so, whether any investigation of 
the title of the vendor took place, and 
any stipulations were made with regard 
tu the native population ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypnery Buxton, Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar) : I have seen the advertisement 
referred to in the first paragraph of the 
question. The British South Africa 
Company are assignees for value during 
aterm which has 98} years to run, of 
the rights of Lo Bengula to grant and 
lease farms, grazing grounds, and town 
areas, in Mashonaland, and to hold for 
their own benefit the rents and other 
profits arising from such grants. The 
company acquired these rights from one 
Edward Amandus Lippert, to whom Lo 
Bengula had granted them. If by 
“vendor” in the third paragraph of the 
question Lo Bengula is meant, the 
answer is that Lo Bengula has control, 
as paramount Chief, though he probably 
has not the sole ownership, of the lands 
of Mashonaland. The assent of the 
Mashonas was not necessary to validate 
the concession, as it covered only that 
which Lo Bengula had a right to grant. 
The Lippert concession and its transfer 
to the British South Africa Company 
were approved by Her Majesty’s late 
Government. No investigation of the 
title of the vendor (Lo Bengula) took 
place on that occasion, and no stipulations 
were then made with regard to the native 
population ; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had already considered the position 
and claims of Lo Bengula in the Mashona 
country, and the right of natives iv the 
company’s field of operations had been 
safeguarded by Article 14 of the Charter 
granted to the company in October, 1889. 


Mr. Labouchere 
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The whole Lippert concession appears to 
be understood by the Chartered Company 
as referring to unoccupied lands. I may 
add that the Directors assure the Colonial 
Office that they have no intention of 
interfering with native occupation in this 
sparsely-populated country, and that their 
local administrator, Dr. Jamieson, will 
be careful not to sanction the selection 
by Sir John Willoughby’s Company of 
any blocks of land, the acquisition of 
which would be inconsistent with native 
rights under the company’s Charter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is there no 
one connected with the Colonial Office 
on the spot to see that the Directors of 
the company keep their engagements ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: We have 
no administration in Mashonaland, and 
no right to exercise jurisdiction. 


INCOME TAX—* SCHEDULE B.” 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) : I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what sum was 
collected under Schedule B of the Income 
Tax in the year 1892-3 ; end how much 
that Schedule is estimated to yield in 
1893-4 at the proposed increased rate ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The amount 
for 1892-3 is £218,000. It is impossible 
to give the estimate for the coming year 
1893-4, because it as yet uncertain how 


much of that amount will remain in 
Schedule Bor be transferred to 
Schedule D. 

RAILWAY RATES IN THE NUNEATON 


DISTRICT. 

Mr. NEWDIGATE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade if he can now state 
whether, in spite of the Railway Com- 
panies’ statement that they were revising 
their rates so that the increase should in 
no case exceed 5 per cent., the rates on 
bricks sent out froma the Nuneaton district 
show an average increase of 12} per 
cent ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The Papers sub- 
mitted to me show that increases of rates 
are complained of, but, on the other 
hand, they show decreases in some of the 
rates for bricks charged in the Nuneaton 
district. I understand that the Railway 
Companies’ Association propose to receive 
a deputation of brickmakers in order to 
discuss these complaints, and I hope a 
satisfactory arrangement may be arrived at. 
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SURGEON MAJOR GENERALS WADE 
AND PATERSON. 
Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
will state the relative amount of foreign 


service performed by Surgeon Major 
General Wade and Surgeon Major 


General Paterson up to that date re- 
spectively ; and whether he will state if 
Surgeon Major General Paterson will be 
permitted to return to England when he 
shall have completed a total of five years 
abroad, or whether he is to be considered 
as now entering ona fresh tour of foreign 
service in his present rank ? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBett - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : Surgeon Major General 
Wade has had 24 years and eight months 
foreign service, and Surgeon Major 
Paterson 23 years and three months. 
The last-named officer will be relieved 
at Malta on completing five years from the 
time he embarked for duty at Hong 
Kong. 


THE STAMP DUTY. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether, in the pro- 
posed abolition of exemption from Stamp 
Duty, it is intended to include the printed 
stamp of banking houses which is invari- 
ably affixed to bills of exchange before 
presentation, for the sole purpose of 
indicating the channel through which 
they have passed ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The proposed 
Stamp Duties do not apply to the docu- 
ments to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s question refers. 


COMPCLSORY RETIREMENT FROM 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, with reference to the 10th 
Clause of the Order in Council of 15th 
August, 1890, which makes retirement 
from the Public Service obligatory for 
every officer on attaining 65 years of 
age, but leaves power to the Treasury, 
at the instance of a Department, to extend 
an officer's employment for a further 
period in no case exceeding five years, 
whether the Comptroller and Auditor 
General has construed this Order as 
applying to all Departments of the Public 
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Service, and endeavoured to enforce its 
observance upon them; and whether the 
accounting officers of eight Departments 
—namely, the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service, the House of Lords, the House 
of Commons, the Supreme Court of 
Judicature (England), the Courts of 
Session and Justiciary (Scotland), the 
Crown Solicitor’s and Sessional Crown 
Solicitors’ (Ireland), the Supreme Court 
of Judicature (Ireland), and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police Magistrates have one 
and all refused to send in any age Returns 
on the ground that the Order in Council 
does not apply to them ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : The answer to 
the first question is iu the affirmative. It 
is also the fact that age Returns have 
not been received from the Departments 
referred to in the second paragraph. The 
whole subject will very shortly be dealt 
with by the Public Accounts Committee. 


SMOKELESS POWDER. 

Mr. CUST (Lincolnshire, Stamford) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether any official of the War 
Office ever publicly and authoritatively 
stated the standard of velocity and pres- 
sure required in any smokeless powder ; 
and whether he will inform the House 
what standard is required for the Govern- 
ment 303 magazine rifle ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I am not aware of any standard having 
been laid down as generally applicable ; 
but, in 1890, in a programme for experi- 
ments with smokeless powders certain 
conditions as to muzzle velocity and 
pressure were fixed. The standard now 
required for the 303 in. magazine rifle 
is a muzzle velocity of 2,000 foot-seconds, 
with a variation not exceeding 40, more 
or less, and a mean pressure of 15 tons 
on the square inch, not exceeding 16 
tons in any one round. 


A NORWEGIAN ANALOGY TC IRISH 
HOME RULE. 

CotoxeL. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) : I beg leave to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury if any 
Reports have been received from Her 
Majesty’s Representatives in Sweden 
and Norway concerning the differences 
which are reported to have arisen be- 
tween the two Parliaments and two 
Governments of that United Kingdom 
by reason of the efforts of Norway to 
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achieve a greater measure of independ- 
ence ; and, in such case, if they can be 
communicated to Parliament for con- 
sideration in connection with the Irish 
Government Bill ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guapstoneg, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : Such Reports as 
those to which the hon. Member refers 
have been received. There are two 
objections to producing them. In the 
first place, they are of a confidential 
character ; and, in the second place, they 
refer to actions which are only proceed- 
ing and have not yet reached any ter- 
mination. If the matter were under our 
own control, the time would not have 
arrived for communicating the documents 
to Parliament. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT : 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is not a fact that strenuous 
efforts have been made by Norway for 
the establishment of separate Consular 
representation for that country abroad ; 
and whether a deadlock has not ensued 
in consequence with Sweden? As the 
right hon. Gentleman so _ frequently 
refers to the example of Sweden and 
Norway 

Mr. SEXTON: [rise to Order. Is 
this kind of political argument to be put 
by way of question ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As Notice has not 
been given of this supplementary ques- 
tion, perhaps it had better be put on the 
Paper. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I can 
Say now in answer to the question every- 
thing which I could say if Notice were 
given. As to the argumentative part of 
the question, I decline to admit that 
there is any force or weight in it at all. 
It is not my direct duty to give an 
account of the state of affairs in 
Sweden and Norway; but it is the 
fact that there is a great contro- 
versy going on between Sweden and 
Norway; and the immediate subject 
of it is the appointment of Consuls on 
account of Norway and by Norwegian 
authority. We must all hope that the 
difficulties in which a friendly Power 
finds itself will reach a favourable solu- 
tion ; and I am sure that the hon. Gen- 
tleman joins in that fervent hope, not- 
withstanding any argument which he 
may think he will derive from those 





difficulties. 
Colonel Howard Vincent 
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Mr. JOHNSTON : Will the Prime 
Minister postpone the Home Rule Bill 
until the controversy in Norway is 
settled ? 


INDIAN FINANCE. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if, considering the grave question 
of Indian finance, he will consent to the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the expenditure in this 
country which is charged to the Revenues 
of India ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There 
is no Objection to the inquiry proposed, 
except that we are of opinion that the 
time has not yet come when the idea of 
such an inquiry could be properly enter- 
tained. We are still waiting for the 
Report of the Committee which is sitting 
upon the subject of Indian Currency, and 
until that Report is in our hands it 
would not be advisable to take any other 
steps. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I am afraid 
I did not make my question quite clear. 
I only intended to suggest an inquiry 
into the question of whether the home 
charges on India are excessive or not. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I per- 
fectly understand my hon. Friend’s 
question. It relates, not to Indian 
finance in general, but to the question of 
home charges. That is a subject re- 
ferred to the Committee for examination : 
and until that Committee, which is now 
sitting, has been enabled to arrive ata 
conclusion, there would be no advantage 
in making other inquiries. 


THE EQUALISATION OF LONDON 
RATES. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Her Majesty’s Government, 
having brought in a Bill to equalise 
London rates in order to carry out the 
unanimous Resolution passed by the 
House on 24th February, propose to 
adopt a similar course with reference to 
the almost unanimous Resolution passed 
on 21st March in favour of reducing the 
excessive length of the hours of labour 
in shops ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
nothing to add on this subject to the 
answer which was given by my right 
hon, Friend the Home Secretary. He 
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acknowledged the force and weight of 
the Resolution unanimously passed by 
the House of Commons, to which, I 
think, the Government was a_ party. 
But he also stated that it was not in our 
power, at the present time, to make any 
addition to the engagements which we 
have already entered into for the pur- 
pose of bringing in a Bill on this subject 
of shop hours. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Are 
we to understand that this social legis- 
lation, which so materially affects so 
large a number of people in the United 
Kingdom, is to be postponed until the 
Irish Home Rule Question is finally 
disposed of ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


THE TWELVE O'CLOCK RULE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I should like to ask the Prime 
Minister whether he still proposes to put 
down a Resolution to-morrow for the 
suspension of the Twelve o’Clock Rule. 
I wish to ask him whether he does 
not think that there is considerable incon- 
venience in abolishing that Rule except for 
the purpose of finishing a great Debate or 
under very exceptional circumstances ? I 
would further ask him whether he does 
not think it possible that all the advan- 
tage gained by the abolition of the Twelve 
o’Clock Rule cannot be gained equally 
by shortening the length of the speeches 
to be made? I would undertake on my 
own behalf—for I suppose I should have 
to say something on behalf of some of 
my hon. Friends near me—that, if the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule is not suspended 
to-morrow, I would compress such obser- 
vations as I have to make into not more 
than 20 minutes. If that example were 
followed there would be time for nine 
speakers between 9 and 10, and 
that would be adequate. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I feel 
the force of what the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said, and I likwise feel that 
there ought not to be a deviation from 
the usual course except as suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman—that is, the 
suspension of the Twelve o’Clock Rule 
should only be used for the purpose of 
bringing a great and extended Debate to 
a conclusion. Further, there should not 
be any deviation from the usual course 
when there is any serious inconvenience 
involved. Particularly am I encouraged 
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to act on that principle since the right 
hon. Gentleman has undertaken to set a 
good example to-morrow night by keep- 
ing his speech within certain bounds ; 
but in mentioning those bounds the right 
hon. Gentleman probably stated the 
maximum and not theminimum. Under 
those circumstances, as I made my 
original announcement contingent, I think 
it would be wiser that I should not make 
the Motion, in the hope, of course, that 
the Honse may be enabled to arrive at a 
definite conclusion on the subject under 
discussion. 


THE HULL DOCK STRIKE. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I wish to ask 
the Home Secretary a question of which 
I have given him private Notice. Has the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention been 
called to the action of the police at Hull, 
and its effect on picketing ; and will he 
instruct the police not to interfere with 
the pickets so long as they keep within 
the law ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: As I only had the 
Notice on coming into the House, I have 
had no opportunity of inquiring into 
the allegations of the hon, Member, but 
I will see that inquiry is made. It is 
well known, by the police as well as by 
all persons concerned, that picketing is 
perfectly legal as long as it is conducted 
in an orderly manner and without 
violence. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I desire to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister a question 
of which I have given him private 
Notice—namely, whether, in answer to 
a question, he stated, according to the 
report of his speech in The Times and 
The Daily News of the 3rd of May, 
that the Employers’ Liability Bill would 
be taken on Thursday or Friday, and 
whether he did not, in answer toa further 
question, state that it would be taken as 
the first Order before Supply, and whe- 
ther he is aware that many hon. Members 
who desired to take part in the Debate 
upon the question that the measure 
be referred to the Standing Committee 
on Law left the House, under the belief 
that the subject was not to be taken 
until Thursday, and that, in spite of this 
understanding, the Home Secretary, at a 
few minutes before 12 o’clock at night 











Ulster and 


on Tuesday, obtained the decision of the 
House, and what steps he proposes to 
take under these circumstances in order to 
prevent what appeared to be a breach of 
faith with this House ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I thank 
my right hon. Friend for his courtesy in 
reference to this matter, and likewise for 
his assurance that the corpus of the 
matter in dispute was a very limited one, 
and that a renewed discussion upon this 
matter would only oceupy a very few 
minutes. That being so, I should be 
very sorry to spend more than a very 
few minutes in making known my inten- 
tions with regard to this subject. My 
recollection of the matter is clear, and is 
in perfect conformity with that of my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary. 
After I had answered a question as to 
Supply, my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer reminded me of 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, and what 
I intended to convey to the House was 
that if that matter which was not likely 
to occupy any appreciable amount of 
time were not taken before it would be 
put down as the first Order on Thurs- 
day, I never intended to renounce the 
right to take it before if we could. As, 
however, there appears to have been 
some misunderstanding in reference to 
the subject, I am prepared, with the 
general concurrence of the House, to 
move to rescind the decision which the 
House arrived at on Tuesday evening, 
and to put the subject down again for 
discussion to-morrow. 


79 


Ordered, That the Proceedings upon 
Tuesday, 2nd May, on the Motion for 
Committing the Employers’ Liability 
Bill tothe Standing Committee on Law, 
&c., be rescinded. 


Ordered, That the Adjourned Debate 
on the said Motion be resumed To-mor- 
row, at Two of the Clock.—( Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone.) 


ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I rise to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister a question of which I have given 
him private Notice. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in a speech which he made 
yesterday, said— 


“It singularly happens that in 1886, in pro- 
posing the Irish Government Bill, we did face 
this very question, and we did state that if the 
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inhabitants of the North-East corner of Ireland, 
forming a very small and limited portion indeed 
of the general community, were resolutely de- 
sirous of being exempted from the operation of 
that Act, we should be prepared to entertain a 
proposal to that effect, and I believe we made 
that declaration with the general concurrence 
of those who are termed the Nationalist Party.” 
I now desire to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to refer me to any authority for that 
statement. In the second place, I desire 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
seeing that Mr. Parnell, who was then 
the Leader of the Irish Party, repeatedly 
said that Ireland could not spare the ser- 
vices of one single Irishman, upon what 
basis the right hon. Gentleman has stated 
that the proposal to which he referred 
met with the general concurrence of the 
Irish Party. 

Mr. SEXTON : I rise to Order. I 
desire to ask whether this complicated 
argument of the hon. Member is a matter 
which can be dealt with in the form of 
a question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : I have not seen or 
heard the question before. I think that 
the hon. Member should have compressed 
his question into narrower limits, and 
should have confined it to asking the 
right hon. Gentleman upon what grounds 
he based his statement. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then, Mr. Speaker, 
will you request the hon. Member to 
submit the question for your approval ¢ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I gather that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
is prepared to answer the question now. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
quite prepared to answer the question. 
I will give the hon. Member two refer- 
ences. The first and main reference is 
Hansard, vol. 370, pp. 1,053 and 1,054, 
in which my statement of 1886 is con- 
tained ; and, secondly, to vol. 372, pp. 
1,219 and 1,220, where a passage is given 
in which I stated that we had never 
receded from that original statement. 
Then the hon. Member asked me what 
authority I had for saying that that pro- 
posal was received with general con- 
currence by the Irish Nationalists. 1 
rather think that what I said was “ con- 
currence or acquiescence,” because I 
thought at the time that “ concurrence ” 
was # rather strong expression. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I quoted 
from the report of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement in The Times. 
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Shipping 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
pretty certain that I used the words 
“ concurrence or acquiescence.” My im- 
pression was that the Irish Party did 
acquiesce in the adoption of even so ex- 
treme a proposal, provided by means of 
it they could open a road to peace in 
their country. What I understood Mr. 
Parnell’s language to mean was an earn- 
est deprecation of such a proposal, speak- 
ing in the same spirit by which O'Connell 
was always governed in his great desire 
to see that Ireland should move in unison. 
I most cordially concur in the statement 
that Mr. Parnell would not be opposed 
to such a proceeding, provided it were 
found that it offered concord to Ireland 
instead of the present painful disagree- 
ment. 


MOTION. 


SHIPPING FEDERATION, 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON, Mem- 


ber for Middlesbrough, rose in his place, 
and asked leave to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, viz., “ the contraven- 
tion of certain Acts of Parliament by an 
organisation named the Shipping Federa- 
tion, Limited, and the supplying of the 
Forces of the Crown on the occasion of 
Labour Disputes ;” but the pleasure of 
the House not having been signified, Mr. 
Speaker called on those Members who 
supported the Motion to rise in their 
places, and not less than 40 Members 
having accordingly risen :— 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON said, the 
Shipping Federation was founded some two 
or three years ago. He was not sure whether 


it was a legal Association. He was 
sure that since its foundation it had 


acted in a most illegal manner in its 
relations with trade organisations. They 
were told at the beginning by the 
Executive Committee of the Federation 
that it was not founded for the purpose of 
interfering with Trades Unionism ; that 
it was to protect the shipowners generally 
throughout the country from aggressive 
action on the part of organisations of work- 
men; but that there was no intention to 
deny the right of existence to those organ- 
isations, or to interfere with the wages of 
the workmen. They said that their sole 
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object was to secure freedom of contract 
on the part of the workmen, and to pro- 
tect the workmen from themselves. The 
first thing that the Federation did when 
it commenced active operations was to 
engage professional libellers—men whose 
business it was to travel from place to 
place libelling the leaders of Trades 
Unions. When those leaders took action 
to defend themselves, the funds of 
the Shipping Federation were placed 
at the disposal of these agents 
to meet the action brought against them. 
The second act of the Federation was to 
pay numbers of men to join workmen’s 
organisations for the purpose of creating 
dissension in the ranks of those who be- 
longed to them—in order to make the 
public believe that the workmen them- 
selves were not all agreed on particular 
points. In his (Mr. Wilson's) evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Labour, 
he placed ample proof before the Com- 
mission that the Shipping Federation— 
this body of capitalists who had no in- 
tention of interfering with workmen’s 
Trades Unions—did employ men for the 
purpose he had indicated. More than 
that, in 1891, when they had the first 
great dispute with the Shipping Federa- 
tion, the Federation employed men in 
Cardiff to concoct false evidence. Men 
were paid to go into the witness box at 
his (Mr. Wilson’s) trial in Cardiff and 
swear falsely to get him convicted. The 
case which was brought before the 
Court at Cardiff was not a Shipping 
Federation case. He was charged by 
certain boarding masters in that town 
with taking men from their boarding 
houses and inciting those men to riot and 
unlawful assembly. Very strange it was 
that the Shipping Federation should 
place their funds at the disposal of the 
prosecution* in order to get him con- 
victed—though he did not know that he 
should be sorry, because he did not feel 
any ill effects of it. They did not sue- 
ceed, however, in getting a conviction. 
Since then there had been many disputes, 
aud he was convinced that if the 
Shipping Federation continued to act in 
the illegal manner in which they were 
acting now, the country had only seen 
the beginning of many disputes which 
would take place in every port through- 
out the Kingdom, and the trade of the 
country, they might be sure, would not 
be improved in consequence. On every 
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occasion on which a dispute took place 
the Shipping Federation immediately 


Shipping 





applied to the authorities for the services | 


of the military and the navy. He did not 
object to the military being called in 
for the purpose of preserving order at 
any time. He believed that it was the 
duty of the authorities to preserve the 
peace, and that they would be lacking 
in that duty if they did not take every 
precaution. But he thought the respon- 
sibility for breaches of the peace should 
be placed on the right shoulders. At 
the present time it was all being placed 
on the shoulders of the workmen. They 
were told that the workmen in Hull had 
broken the peace, and that there had 
been riot and bloodshed. But there had 
onty been three convictions in the town 
up to now. In spite of the fact that 
they had in Hull an unlimited number of 
policemen, there had, he repeated, only 
been three convictions. There could 
not, therefore, have been a large amount 
of riot and disorder. But he held that 
the Shipping Federation was responsible 
in the first place for the disturbance 
which had taken place. Had two or 
three Unionist officials representing the 
workmen been allowed to speak to the 
free labourers and put the case before 
them there would have been no riot and 
no disorder, though he was convinced 
there would have been few free labourers 
remaining in Hull at the present time. 
But it was part of the business of the 
Shipping Federation to create disorder, 
so as to get in the military and 
policemen to intimidate and overawe the 
workmen—that was their policy ; but 
there was another direction in which 
these gentlemen acted illegally, and he 
was surprised that the Government did 
not put the law in force with regard to 
employers as well as workmen. If there 
was an Act of Parliament which made 
it illegal for any unlicensed person to 
ship seamen, the employers had no right 
to the liberty to break that law. The 
Shipping Federation—this innocent or- 
ganisation which had no evil intention 
towards workmen’s organisations—had, 
ever since its commencement, insisted 
upon sailors and firemen taking what 
was called the Federation ticket. They | 


said that the ticket meant nothing ; that 

it was simply a piece of parchment | 
testifying that the holder, when he signed | 
articles, would perform his contract and | 


Mr. Havelock Wilson | 
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| go on his voyage. The men would, 
| however, resist it as long as they had any 
money to fight with. The shipowners 
stated that their organisation was not for 
the purpose of interfering with wages. 
But what was the fact? Seamen in 
1891 were paid something like 3s. 6d. a 
day aud their food. That was at a time 
when all the men had the Union’s ticket 
jand not the Federation ticket. Since 
then, however, through the tyranny of 
the Shipping Federation and their 
officials, the men had been compelled to 
take the Federation ticket, with the result 
that their wages had been reduced to 
Is. 9d. a day. What was this for a sea- 
man or fireman to maintain his wife and 
family upon? He could give hundreds 
of cases in which respectable, reliable 
seamen had got notice of a reduction of 
| their wages from the captain when on the 
| point of signing articles. On their 
| refusal to do so the professional blackleg 
| procurers of the Federation had got in- 
| competent men—men who, when they 
| got on board a ship, were sea-sick, and 
| men who did not know the steering-wheel 
from a cart-wheel. Two years ago he 
| brought a specimen of these land-sailors 
from Cardiff to the late President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir M. Hicks-Beach), 
and the man told the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he had never smelt salt water 
in his life. These were the men on 
whom the Federation fell back when they 
could not get respectable men to accept 
their 1s. 9d.a day. The country paid 
large sums of money for the Board of 
Trade, and he failed to see what good 
that Department was so far as protecting 
the lives of the men was concerned. 
When a qualified seaman signed an 
agreement to go on board a ship with a 
certain number of other men he expected 
that, at least, he was going to get reliable 
shipmates. But when once he had 
signed and commenced his voyage, if he 
found that his shipmates were incom- 
petent, and that, as a consequence, 
he had to do their work, he 











| was practically powerless to refuse. If 
he did refuse the Merchant Shipping 


Act was put in force, and he might be 
brought before shipowning Magistrates 
who would sentence him toe imprisonment 
of not more than six weeks, expressing 
regret, in some instances, that they could 
not go beyond that period. The Board 
of Trade was supposed to protect sea- 
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men from imposition, but it did nothing 
of the kind. Instead of preventing in- 
competent men being put on board ships 
by crimps, these officials of the Board 
in many ports had encouraged the 
crimps to get incompetent men, because 
these officials, when the men _ had 
gone on the voyage, were able to get a 
share of the advance note. It was a 
difficult matter for him to prove that 
these officials got a share of the advance 
note ; but, nevertheless, it was very sus- 
picious to see Board of Trade officials 
going down to houses of crimps and 
drinking with those crimps on a Satur- 
day afternoon at the end of their week's 
work. He had called the attention of 
the Board of Trade repeatedly to this 
illegal supplying of men by the Ship- 
ping Federation and by the crimps in 
cases of labour disputes. The Board of 
Trade had refused to interfere, because 
they said it would not be right for the 
Department to interfere in a labour dis- 
pute. He quite admitted that the Board 
of Trade had nothing to do with a labour 
dispute ; but if the law was broken by 
seaman, fireman, or shipowner, it was 
the duty of the Board of Trade to put 
that law in force. It was only a short 
time since he brought a case under the 
notice of the Board of Trade in con- 
nection with one of the Allan line of 
steamers, the Mongolia, where they were 
trying to get a 10s. reduction on the 
men’s wages. ‘The men refused to accept 
the terms. The officials of the Federa- 
tion at once applied to noted crimps, 
who employed runners to collect hands 


out of the casual wards of the work- 
houses, from tramping dens, and 
from men discharged from gaols. 


Qut of some 20 men who signed as sea- 
men in this vessel, 16 were unable to 
prove one day’s service at sea, and out of 
30 firemen not more than five had ever 
been at sea. 
had evidence of these facts, and yet had 
failed to put the law in foree. The hon. 
Member went on to quote from the 
147th section of the Merchant Shipping 
Act to show that if any person not 


licensed, other than the owner or master | 
of a ship, or some other person diréetly 
authorised by them, engaged or supplied | 
any seaman or apprentice for a ship, he | 
should, for every seaman orapprentice so 

engaged or supplied, incur a penalty not | 
exceeding £20. The Act also provided for 
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the imposition of a penalty on any person 
who employed an unlicensed person to en- 
gage seamen or apprentices. The law 
was perfectly clear, that no person should 
supply seamen for any ship, except those 
who were specially licensed by Act of 
Parliament. At one time the Board of 
Trade used to grant special licences to 
certain people; but that practice had 
been discontinued. Despite the law in 
this respect, the Board of Trade had 
allowed the shipowners to start an 
organisation which undertook not only 
to supply, but to engage seamen in the 
United Kingdom. The Board of Trade 
ought to have stepped in to prevent this, 
because it was inflicting great injury 
upon the resident seamen in many of our 
seaport towns. Under present cireum- 
stances, ifa seaman wanted to be engaged, 
he must go to the Shipping Federation 


| Office. There was one in each seaport 
town. A condition of getting employ- 


ment was that the seaman must have a 
Federation ticket—preference being given 
to the men who had that tickets. Many 
cases had been brought under his notice 
in which respectable married men had 
arranged to go with a ship. When they 
had gone to the Federation Office the 
agent in charge had told the captain--“ You 
cannot take those men ; you must take 


' these men.” It was within his knowledge 


| that the captain had to take. 


The Board of Trade had ' 


that certain boarding masters in Shields 
and Sunderland gave preference of em- 
ployment to men who stayed in their 
houses. When the captain came to 
engage his crew the oflicers in the 
Federation Office pointed out the men 
Captains, 
and he should add engineers, had no 
choice in the matter. They said that 
they should be allowed the liberty to 
engage their own men, but the Shipping 
Federation said—* No, you shall not have 
that liberty. That must rest with the 
officials of the Shipping Federation.” He 
thought that the President of the Board 
of Trade would admit that that was a 
serious hardship upon the resident sea- 
men in our seaport towns. Why should 
they be elbowed out of employment in 
preference to men who might be supplied 
to the officials of the Federation by board- 
ing masters ‘These boarding masters 
were, of course, not particular as to 
who should be engaged. They preferred 
that the Federation should take the men 
who came into their boarding houses at 
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5 o'clock in the evening and were 
ready to ship the next morning. The 
boarding masters supplied the outfit of 
clothes, which cost about 6s., and were 
charged about £2 or £2 5s. When the 
boarding master, to meet this debt and 
the other expenses, got the advance uote, 
the officer of the Federation came to get 
a share of it. The Board of Trade could 
prevent this at once by giving notice to 
the Federation officials that if they 
supplied men the Act would be put in 
force. The Roard of Trade had done 
this before. They did it in 1890, when 
the Federation first started. In Glasgow 
one of the officials was brought before 
the Sheriff and fined £20, and it was only 
after a deputation of shipowners had 
waited on the late President of the Board 





of Trade asking that the law should be | 


altered to allow the Federation to supply 
men (as they had taken counsel's opinion, 


which was that it was illegal for them to 
do so) that the right hon. Gentleman 


said that so far as the Board of Trade 


ras concerned they did not intend to | 


take action in such cases, but to allow 
the shipowners to supply men by the use 
of the Federation. The late President of 
the Board of Trade had no right to give 
that privilege. No Minister had a right 
to suspend an Act of Parliament to 
accommodate shipowners or anyone else. 
They were ready to put the Act into 
foree so far as workmen were concerned. 
They should be ready to put it into force 
as regards employers. As to the dis- 
pute in Hull, it was difficult to find any- 
one who could give an explanation as to 
what was indispute. ‘They were told by 
some that it was all about a simple piece of 
parchment. The Federation ticket people 
had said—* Would it not be wise to 
take the Federation ticket ? If the Union 
men take the ticket they could elbow out 
the non-Union men, and thus keep their 
Unions intact.” That was all very well. 
Some time ago, acting on the advice of 
friends, he allowed some of the men he 
Was associated with to take the ticket. 
The result was to enable the shipowners 
to get men entirely at their own price. 
This was owing to the way in which the 
competition of inferior men was brought 
to bear. The agents of the Federation 
always had a number of worthless men 
at the Federation Offices ready to sign on 
at any terms. They had heard much 
about sweating in the House. When 


Mr. Havelock Wilson 
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shipowners compelled men to go to sea 
for Is. 9d. a day, what was it but sweat- 
ing ? The sweating in the tailoring 
trade and other industries was not equal 
to the sweating in the shipping trade. It 
would not be so hard if it was constant 
employment which the men got; but 
when a man signed, say at Cardiff, for 
Is. 9d. a day fora six weeks’ voyage, and 
was discharged from his ship, say at 
Shields or Glasgow, and then had to pay 
his railway fare home to Cardiff, it 
| would be seen that the terms were 
oppressive in the extreme. All this had 
been brought about by the Shipping 
Federation, and there was, therefore, 
every justification for resisting such 
tactics as they intended to do, 
The disturbance at Hull was a very 
remarkable matter, and was really due 
to the Federation of Shipowners. He 
‘had been watching the action of the 
Shipping Federation very closely, and 
they were informed that this Free 
| Labour Exchange was a great combina- 
tion of capitalists. It was composed 
‘not only of shipowners. They were 
told that it embraced a number of 
| employers of labour ; but for various 
reasons their names were kept quiet. 
| They were told that shipbuilders and 
| even coal miners—he was now quoting 
|what had been said in employers’ 
| papers—had joined this Free Labour 
Exchange, and that it was their intention 
| in every industrial centre to open a Free 
Labour Office, and thus compel men who 
wanted employment te register their 
; name and address, and to undertake at 
all times to go from one town to another 
to take the place of men who might be 
out on strike either for an advance of 
wages, or to resist a reduction of wages, 
or to resist the hours of labour. He had 
with him one of the forms issued by this 
Free Labour Exchange, which was 
another name of the Shipping Federation, 
and the form they asked the men to sign 
was a form to be used when a labour dis- 
pute was pending or anticipated, As 
soon as an employer of labour connected 
with this Free Labour Exchange 
anticipated there was going to be a dis- 
pute in connection with his trade, he 
communicated with the Free Labour 
Office, who set their agents to work in 
every town throughout the country, and 
then they applied to the men who had 
signed on their list to go from one town 
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to another and take the place of the men paraded with horses and swords drawn 
who came out on strike. If ever the so as to make a great show. What was 
employers succeeded in getting organised the meaning of that? It was intended 
regiments of free labour men, to that to intimidate the men. Why were not 
extent he was certain that there would | the soldiers kept in the barracks until they 
be serious and grave cases of ‘disorder in! were needed? Why was there this 
this country, because when work-| useless parade? ‘The first day he went 
men found that their only means of to Hull the place was in a perfect 
protection—namely, their organisations— | state of excitement, not with strikers but 
were crippled and weakened to such an with little boys and girls to see the 
extent that the employers were in a/ soldiers; they thought it was some 
position to crush them by the unlimited | Sanger’s circus or something of that 
supply of free labour men that they would , kind come into the town, and crowds 
be able to put into the market at any were parading the streets and looking at 
given time—if that state of things the exhibition. There was what the 
were allowed to exist he was certain newspapers described as “ riotous scenes,” 
that riot and disorder would be rampant and “ great scenes of disorder.” He 
in every town throughout the country. | said the authorities were at fault. Had 
And it would have to be faced. He was they kept their policemen indoors, and 
sorry to think that such a crisis was their soldiers in the barracks, things 
pending ; that it could only be met in| would have gone on more smoothly 
one way on the part of the workmen, and | than they did. It was quite right to 
that was by making our strikes national | have the foree at their command ready 
instead of local. That would be the only | if they should be required. He did not 
means by which we should be able to wish to take up the House’s time, but 
prevent the employers of labour from this was a very serious matter. There 
crushing our Trade Unions entirely. were 10,000 men out on strike at Hull, 
Where there was a dispute in one port and there were about 20,000 people de- 
and the employers could get such an un- pending on those 10,000 men; but he 
limited supply of labour from that par- | was not alarmed so much at what was 
ticular port, Unionists would have no going on at Hullas he was alarmed— 
other alternative but to extend the strike and the House ought to take steps to 
to every port in the United Kingdom. | prevent it—at the disturbance and fights 
He said that the Government had no they might have in the future. A Com- 
right to supply the employers with the | mittee of the House had met one of the 
Military and Naval Forces before there most prominent body of shipowners and 
was reasonable ground for anticipating | the President of the Board of Trade. 
that there would be a riot. He ventured | He recognised the interference of the 
to say that at the early commencement | President of the Board of Trade in this 
of the dispute in Hull, had the military | matter as of the greatest assistance 
not been brought into that town and the | and the greatest value, and it was very 
numbers of policemen who arrived by | much appreciated by the workmen of 
train and marched down the ,streets in a/ the country. What took place was that 
body instead of coming in quietly in| they had a conference. The hon. Mem- 
ones and twos to get to their hotels—j|ber for Central Hull was a party to 
that he believed tiey were treated very | that Conference, and, after having dis- 
liberally—he believed that if they had | cussed this question, they arrived at a 
come in in ones and twos there would | basis of settlement which to all parties 
have been very little disturbance at all. | present appeared to be very satisfactory. 
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But here, in order to excite the strikers 
at the commencement of the strike, these 
men were marched down in a body, as 
much as to say to the workmen—“ If you 
do not mind what you are we have all 
these policemen, and we will let you know 
what is the matter.” As soon as the 
soldiers were brought into the town 
nothing would satisfy the Shipping 
Federation but that they should be 


The workmen gave up one great point— 
one that he candidly confessed he thought 
much of, because he recognised that it 
was of the utmost importance that Trades 
Unions should try and have every man in 
the Union; as long as they had men 
outside the Union they were a source of 
weakness to the cause—but the Union 
men were prepared to concede the point 
that Union men should work with Non- 
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union men. They were told that was 
the beginning of the dispute in Hull— 
the question of the Union men and the 
Non-union men _ working together. 
Seeing that the workmen conceded 
that point, he thought that if the ship- 
owners had not deliberately intended it 
matters would have been arranged. The 
shipowners were not agreed upon this 
point. He was certain that if the ship- 
owners could get out of the Shipping 


Federation they would only be too) 
pleased to do it; but the people who | 


complained of tyranny on the part of the 


Union themselves caused shipowners to | 


contribute to the Shipping Federation 
Fund. There were Members of the House 
who did not care for the policy of the 
Shipping Federation, but who were com- 
pelled to pay to this organisation, or 
otherwise their ships would not be in- 
sured. ‘This agreement was prepared, 
and would have been accepted by the ship- 
owners in Hull. He had been informed on 
reliable authority that the shipowners in 
Hull agreed to that basis of settlement, 
and it was only when they went to work 
with the shipowners, who had everything 
to gain by the continuation of the dispute, 
because the trade of Hull was being 
divided amongst others—it was only then 
that the shipowners refused to accept the 
outcome of this conference at Hull as the 
basis of the agreement which had been 
come to by the Committee of the House. 


He said that when the Shipping Federa- | 


tion had taken up that most unreasonable 
attitude it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment—he did not want favours from the 
Government—he should be the last man 
to ask for them—all he asked on behalf 
of the strikers was, in the first place, that 


the Board of Trade would put the law in 


force, and through their officials prevent 
the illegal supply of seamen. That was 
not a favour. He considered it the duty 


of the Board of Trade to do this without | 


any Member of the House specially asking 
for them to doit. In the second place, he 
asked the Home Secretary to refuse to 
supply the Forces of the Crown until such 
time as was absolutely necessary in the 
interests of the peace of any particular 
district to supply them. He asked—he 
had a right to ask—that the Forces of the 
Crown should not be at the eall of the 
Shipping Federation ; that as soon as they 
appealed tothe Crown an unlimited number 
of men should be sent down to parade about 
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the place. That was all he asked. It was 
a most reasonable request; and seeing 
the attitude the Shipping Federation had 
taken up, and having regard to the con- 
cessions which had been offered by the 
dockers and rejected by the other side, 
he said it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment not to afford them any assistance, 
but that, so faras the laws of the country 
were concerned, they should be enforced 
impartially between employer and 
worker. That was all he asked, and it 
| Was no special privilege. He trusted the 
| Government would put the law in force, 
and not afford the Shipping Federation 
any facilities whatever. He moved that 
the House do adjourn, 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House de now adjourn.”— 
| (Mr. Havelock Wilson.) 
| Tur SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. As@guitn, Fife, E.): My hon. 
Friend has said—and I agree with him— 
that this is a question of great interest 
and of general importance. So far as I 
am concerned, I will not enter into the 
merits of the existing dispute in Hull, or 
as to the general conduct of the Shipping 
Federation ; but I am certain I am only 
giving expression to the universal feeling 
| which prevails in this House when I say 
| that we earnestly hope a means may be 
| found for speedily putting an end to the 
| dispute, and that a grave responsibility 
| will rest on the shoulders of either party 
| if they refuse to adopt reasonable means 
| for that purpose. The only point I am 
concerned with—my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade 
will, no doubt, say a word on the 
other points—the only other point 
I am concerned with is the question 
the hon. Gentleman has raised as to 
the employment of the Forces of the 
Crown in this matter. Now, Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman made the admission— 
which I was not surprised to hear him 
make—that the primary duty of the 
Local and Central Authority is to main- 
tain order; and if for that purpose it is 
necessary to supplement the local police 
force by the Naval and Military Forces 
it is not only the right but the duty otf 
the Government to accede to these de- 
mands. The hon. Gentleman seems to 
be under an impression that the Govern- 
ment have responded to some demand made 
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to them by the Shipping Federation. 
assure him, and { assure the House, that 
he is entirely mistaken. The Shipping 
Federation and other employers have 
applied to the Government for forces to 
enable these apprehended disorders to be 
put down. My answer—and it has been 
the answer of all my Predecessors—the 
answer to such requests has invariably 
been the same—my answer was, if you 
have any complaint of this kind to 
make, make it to the Local Authorities— 
they are primarily responsible for the 
maintenance of order, and Her Majesty's 
Government will not listen to any de- 
mand for the extraordinary use of the 
Forees of the Crown, unless that demand 
proceeds from the authority on the spot 
responsible for the maintenance of peace. 
Neither the Military nor the Naval 
Force, so far as I am aware, has ever 
been sent, nor, so far as I am concerned, 
will ever be sent to take part in any dis- 
pute unless the Local Authority on the 
spot inform me that the force is presently 
and urgently necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the peace. That is the course 
followed in the present instance. And I 
may remind my hon. Friend with regard 
to the Local Authorities in Hull that the 
Magistrates, who are appointed by the 
Crown, have been supported by the recom- 
mendation of the Watch Committee of 
the Corporation of Hull. The Corporation 
of Hull is a popular elective Body, and the 
Watch Committee of that Body is the 
Committee which is primarily entrusted 
with the control of the police and the 
maintenance of order. I do not see how 
we can take upon us the responsibility of 
rejecting a demand declared by them to 
be urgently necessary. It is in that 
spirit, and that only, that Her Majesty's 
Government have acted in this matter, 
and I trust my hon. Friend will disabuse 
his mind of the impression that the 
Government have taken, or will take, 
either side in the dispute. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I did 
not complain of the presence of the 
military in Hull, but I complained of the 
soldiers paraling round the town when 
there was no necessity for their so 
doing. 

Mr. ASQUITH: If the Forces are 
sent to a place a large discretion must 
be entrusted to the Magistrates and 
officers of the town as to the use of them. 
I do not know that this parading has 
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I | been attended with serious consequences. 


My hon. Friend has said the children 
came out and amused themselves by 
watching them. But I can say this, 
after having made careful inquiry: that, 
so far as my information goes, there has 
not been one single case of collision be- 
tween the Naval and Military Forces on 
the one side and the people on the other, 
and throughout the time they have spent 
in Hull they have discharged their 
duties—their difficult and delicate duties 
—with the utmost discretion. Any 
complaint to be made must be made to 
the proper quarter, and it will be most 
promptly attended to. I cannot forbear 
from expressing ny admiration, and that 
of hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, of the extreme discipline and 
discretion shown by officers and by men 
during the whole of this time. I may 
remind the House that a very valuable 
service has been rendered by 
the bluejackets on Her Majesty's 
gunboats in connection with the fires at 
the docks. I say nothing whatever as 
to the cause—it is perfectly certain that 
the great body of strikers repudiate any 
connection with the fires—but the fact 
that these fires occurred, and there is 
reasonable ground for suspecting, at any 
rate in one instance, it is the result of 
incendiarism, shows that, with two 
hostile parties in a state of industrial 
warfare, with forces drawn up one 
against the other, there are certain to be 
some lawless, ill-disposed men—uncon- 
nected with either party, repudiated by 
the leaders of both parties—who would 
take advantage, unless there was suffi- 
cient force to restrain them, of violating 
the law. It is to prevent that state of 


things from arising during a_ period 
which, in the opinion of the Loeal 


Authorities, was one of emergency, that 
troops were sent. I trust, after that ex- 
planation, my hon. Friend will agree with 
me that, so far as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is concerned, they have acted with 
strict impartiality, and that the only 
interest they have to serve in the matter 
is keeping and maintaining the peace. 
*Mr. KEIR HARDIE said, it was 
well to call attention briefly to the 
origin of the dispute which underlay the 
discussion which had been raised. It 
was a fight on the part of the dockers to 
maintain their right to combine. That 
was borne out by the reports which 
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had appeared from time to time in the 
public Press. The Daily Chronicle of 
the 10th April stated distinctly that the 
cause of the dispute was a deliberate 
and systematic attempt on the part of 
the employers of Hull to break up 


Shipping 
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Trades Unionism. The Westminster 
Gazette of the same date made practi- | 
cally the same statement. He quoted 
these two papers because they were sup- | 
porters of the Government in power, 
and could not be expected to be 
biased in their statement against a 
supporter of the Government. The 
Shipping Federation had refused all 
terms of settlement and compromise ; 
they had insisted that before a docker 
should be employed in the Port of 
Hull he should first join the Free 
Labour Exchange, which had been ex- 
plained to be another name for the Ship- 
ping Federation. He submitted that it 
was an illegal conspiracy for a body of 
shipowners or employers to lay down a 
law that before a workman could find 
employment he must first join an organi- 
sation of which they were the head, 
and which had been formed for the pur- 
pose of promoting their interests as 
opposed to his own. It had been decided 
that one shipowner might not join with 
another to prevent a third making profits | 
in connection with a certain department | 
of trade. If that were so in regard to a} 
shipowner, it ought to be equally true in 
the case ef a docker. The fact that 
these men had combined to prevent the 
dockers following their calling made the 
conspiracy an illegal one. The police- | 
men at Hull, it had been said, were not | 
competent to maintain order there ; and, | 
like the hon. Member for Middlesbrough, 
he would agree in saying that there might 
be cases and occasions in which it was 
necessary to employ the Military Forces 
of the Crown; but he respectfully sub- 
mitted that until the powers of the Civil 
Force had been exhausted, the Naval 
and Military Forces should not be called 
into action. And there was no proof 
whatever—and, in fact, the Home Secre- 
tary, in the speech he had made, had ad- | 
mitted that there was no evidence to} 
show that there was any danger of | 
serious outbreaks on the part of the | 
great body of the strikers at Huli. The 
Home Secretary had said that a few irre- | 
sponsible persons hanging about the edge | 
of the crowd might commit crime; but 
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surely the police would have been amply 
sufficient to keep in order all these mis- 
guided persons ; and when he admitted 
that the body of strikers was well-con- 
ducted, he took away any case there 
might have been for the employment of 
the Military Forces at Hull. The local 
police had been supplemented by an 
policemen from 
other towns and boroughs, including 
26 mounted police from the Metropolis. 
He believed that this was the first 
occasion on which the mounted police 
of the Metropolis had been called to do 
duty outside of the metropolis, save on 
oceasions of Royal pageants. And if 


the Forces of the Metropolis, which, like 


the soldiers and the Navy, were under 
the control of the Government, were to 
be used in this way in cases of trade 


dispute it became a serious matter indeed 


for the working classes of the country. 
The soldiers had been called in, and it 
had been denied that they had taken part 
in the dispute. But he had in his 
possession letters and telegrams from 
responsible leaders of the dockers at 
Hull which went to show that the services 
of the military were used to aid the black- 
legs in loading and unloading vessels at 
the Port of Hull. And they had collateral 
evidence in support of that statement. 
The Commander of the troops at Hull, 
Major General Wilkinson, wrote to the 


Watch Committee of the Borough of 


Hull demanding that extra police should be 


/ employed, in order that the troops might 


be relieved of certain duties which were 
imposed upon them. He wanted to 
know from the Home Secretary what 
were the special duties which were 


|imposed on the troops at Hull, from 


which Major General Wilkinson sought 
to have his men relieved? It was only 
when the Major General, who had some 
respect for the men and the honour of 
the Army, refused to allow them te 
perform the degrading work in which 
they were employed in connection with 
the strike that extra police were engaged. 
The complaint he (Mr. Keir Hardie) 
made against the employment of the 
soldiery was that, no matter how petty a 
trade dispute might be, immediately a 
demand was made for the presence of the 
military, that demand was never refused. 
On whose authority was it that the 
demand was made for the Port of Hull ? 
They were told that the Shipping 
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Federation applied on this or other 
occasions, and were refused. But the 
Magistrates of the Port of Hull were 
the Shipping Federation under another 
name. The Bench of Magistrates there 
was made up almost exclusively of ship- 
owners. The Watch Committee was 
much divided in opinion concerning the 
advisability of having the troops at Hull, 
and the Chairman of the Watch Com- 
mittee (Alderman Stuart) was person- 
ally opposed to—and had given expression 
to his opposition—to the troops being 
longer maintained there. No matter how 
petty a trade dispute might be the mili- 
tary were at once applied for. If it was 
a case of turning a miner out of his 
cottage, as was the case at Durham, the 
military were immediately sent for to 
parade their power and force. If it was 
the case of evicting a Highland crofter 
from his shieling or an Irish tenant 


from his cabin the military were 
immediately brought forward, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of pre- 


serving law and order, but really for 
the purpose of taming and breaking the 
spirit of men who, to paraphrase a well- 
known sentence, were rightly struggling 
to maintain their freedom, and to make 
it easier for the capitalists of the country, 
in their capacity as employers of labour, 
to break down the only strength which 
stood between them and the oppres- 
sion of the workers -— namely, the 
Trades Unions of the country. He 
supported the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House in order to enter 
a strong and emphatic protest against 
this continued employment of the Military 
Forces in connection with trade disputes. 
If the Magistrates in the Port of Hull 
had been made up of dockers instead of 
Dock Directors, more consideration would 
have been given to the request before 
it was complied with ; and the fact that 
the Government, through the mouth of 
the Home Secretary, had refused an 
independent inquiry into the case for the 
continued presence of the military at Hull 
showed they were afraid to face an inde- 
pendent investigation. They wanted to 
shield the man who sat behind them, and 
who was responsible for this dispute being 
continued. Fair terms had been offered 
for the settlement of this dispnte. The 


dockers had yielded every point which 
in the first instance was claimed at their 
hands ; but now the shipowners, growing 
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| bold by the backing which they had 
received, and by an apparent weakness on 
the part of the dockers, had enlarged 
their demands, and declared that unless 
the dockers submitted unconditionally 
no return to work would be possible. 
The military having been prohibited the 
other day from aiding the blacklegs, the 
police had started on a new tack, and he 
desired to ask the Home Secretary whe- 
ther he had given any instructions to 
the Chief Constable at Hull to interfere 
with the pickets whilst in the perform- 
ance of their duty? He would read to 
the House two telegrams which he had 
received that day, one of which formed 
the basis of a question which he put to 
the Home Secretary at question time. 
One of the telegrams read— 

“ Mounted and foot police last night stopped 
pickets proceeding lawfully, two by two, at long 
intervals apart and turned men back.” 
He wanted to know why that was done, 
and would the Home Secretary instruct 





the police that picketing was legal ? 
That day he had received a telegram 
from the gentleman who was in charge 
of the strike at present, in which he 
said— 

“Interviewed Chief Constable. He admitted 
that the police had instructions to intefere with 
pickets whilst walking in twos. Declines to say 
who issued such instructions.” 

Now, he considered that was a serious 
matter. Picketing was admittedly legal. 
It had been legalised by the House of 
Commons. Pickets going along two by 
two could not be said to be an intimidating 
force ; and if instructions were to be given 
to the police to interfere with pickets 
legally going about their business, then 
it practically meant that the Government 
of the day had declared that striking 
should be made illegal, because if the 
Military Forces of the Crown were to be 
called in to overawe the dockers, and if 
the Shipping Federation was to violate 
a law passed by that House, and if the 
police were to have special instructions 
to hamper and to hinder pickets in the 
performance of their duy, it meant that 
the last weapon left to workmen—namely, 
striking—their most powerful weapou— 
was being taken from them insidiously 
in this way by the powers that be. He 
trusted his hon. Friend would press his 
Motion to a Division, in order to test the 
feeling of the House in regard to the 
continued employment of the troops at 
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generaily in allowing the 

_Federation to escape scot free. 
“serious battle for labour was never entered 
upon than that now going on. 
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Hull, and the policy of the Government | could be found in the Kingdom. 
Shipping | wrote him (Mr. Cremer), only a few days 
A more | ago, statements which he thought the 


If the | 


employers succeeded, it meant that the | 
workmen, for a time at least, would be | 
absolutely at the mercy of the employers. | by the presence of the military in that 


That might please the Members of that | town. 
It might | 


House who were employers. 
please the Home Secretary, who had 
never failed to elicit the warmest cheers 
from the Party of law and order in that 
House ; but the workers in this country 
wanted to know why it was that, no 
matter what Government was in power, 
the side of the employer was taken in 
opposition to that of the workman? They 
could understand the Party of law and 
order cheering the employment of the 
police and military. It was consistent 
for them to do so, but in the case of the 
Liberal Party, who had come into power 
as the friends of labour, it was dishonest, 
and it was being untrue to all the pro- 
fessions on the faith on which they had 
been returned to power. He trusted the 
House would give no uncertain vote in 
regard to their opinion concerning the 
further employment of the 
Forces of the Crown in connection with 
the dispute going on at Hull. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 


ston) said, at last the House had heard | 


from the real leader of this movement a 
statement of the case so far as the difficul- 
ties connected with the Hull strike were 
concerned. He was surprised—he did not 
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Federation. 
He 


Home Secretary ought to have made 
himself acquainted with. He described 
the irritating effect which was produced 
on the starving men and women of Hull 


He (Mr. Cremer) quite agreed 
with the contention urged just now so 
forcibly by the hon. Member for 
Middlesbrough, that if it was necessary 
that the military should be sent 
they ought to have been 
carefully confined to barracks until 
occasion required that they should be 
brought out. Instead of that, if Mr. 
Maddison’s statement was true, and he 
believed it was true—and the informa- 
tion was at the disposal of the Home 
Secretary — the military were being 
daily marched up and down the streets of 
Hull, and Mr. Maddison described the 


irritating effect produced on the starving 


men and women, and as being calculated 
to bring about the very result which the 
Home Secretary and the Local Authori- 
ties appeared anxious to avoid. He 


| therefore thought that a strong case had 


Military | 


been made out for the strict confinement 
of the military within the barracks at 
Hull, if their presence there was abso- 
lutely necessary, and he hoped the Home 
Secretary would take steps to obtain for 


| himself definite information on that very 


important matter. He had not the 
slightest desire to waste the time of the 
House in further discussing this question. 


use the term offensively—at the ignorance | He believed the introduction of the 


which the Home Secretary had just now | 


displayed. [Cries of “ Oh!”] Well, 


he would use the expression want of in- | upon the 


Motion of the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesbrough must have a good effect 
Government, and a soothing 


formaticn—perhaps that would be better | effect—at least he hoped so—upon the 


—in regard to what had taken place at 
Hull. He happened to receive from 
Hull—and had he known that this Debate 
was to take place he certainly should 
have brought the communication with him 
—a letter from a bona fide leader of the 
working classes, who was known to the 
President of the Board of Trade and to 
many hon. Members of that House, 
a man who was not in the habit 
of bolstering up his position by daily 
advertising himself by puffing para- 
graphs in the newspapers. The real 


leader of the working classes he referred to 
was Mr. Frederick Maddison, than whom 
no more high-minded or honourable man 
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men in Hull who were contending for what 
they considered and believed to be their 
just demands. They only asked—and 
he thought they were entitled to ask— 
that the Government should preserve 
absolute neutrality in the dispute. They 
only asked that they should have fair 
play accorded to them ; they wanted no 
privilege, but strict neutrality, and that 
fair play which alwaye ought to be 
accorded by every Government when- 
ever a struggle took place between 
employer and employed. In _ spite 
of the advice tendered by the hon. 
Member for West Ham—who never lost 
ap opportunity of trying to inflict a stab 
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uponHer Majesty’s Government, and in his 
attempt to do so was always cheered by 
his friends on the other side of the 
House—he hoped the hoa. Member for 
Middlesbrough would not consider it 
necessary to press for a Division on his 
Motion, but would consider his ends 
had been served, at least for the present, 
by having raised this very important 
Debate in the House of Commons. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
as one who had taken some interest in the 
Hull dispute, as one whom that House 
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| but they were not allowed to go out, and 
by their presence to morally and 
physically intimidate the men on strike, 
who had no desire to intimidate, and who 
would have been kept from intimidation 
if the leaders could have had their way. 
They found that one of the biggest indus- 
trial conflicts of all time, owing to the 
authorities not sending the police and mili- 
tary to be usedas they were being used at 
Hull, that big conflict ended satisfactorily 
to the men, the public approved of it, 





and the Forces of the Crown were not 


would cheerfully and willingly accord unnecessarily obtruded. The men were on 
had had some experience in strikes and | theirhonourtobehave. They were anxious 
industrial disputes, he wished to say a | not to abuse the law of picketing, and the 
few words in favour of the Adjournment | leaders, to the best of their ability, kept 


of the House. He trusted the hon. 


'the men within proper bounds ; but 


Member for Middlesbrough would not | | that would have been almost impossible 
follow the bad example of some hon. Mem- | if the police and military had been used 
who moved Resolutions, but did not | on behalf of the London Dock and Ship- 


intend to sustain them by going toa 
Division. He ventured to say that the 
condition of things at Hull was only the 
precursor of a worse condition of things, 
that would inevitably follow throughout 
every port and industrial district of Great 
Britain, unless the illegal conduct of the 
Shipping Federation was resisted by Her 
Majesty’s Government, of whatever 
political complexion that might happen 
to be in power, whenever those disputes 
occurred. 
Hulland the introduction of the police and 
military, he wished to call the attention 
of the Home Secretary, and above all of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, to the 
memorable strike that took place in 
London nearly four years ago. They had 
in connection with that great dock strike 
in London at different periods from 
50,000 to 100,000 unskilled labourers on 
strike for a period of six weeks. During 
the whole of that period there was not a 
single Police Court case arising out of 
the strike. There was no criminal out- 
rage, and no physical intimidation of any 
character. If there had been any 
physical intimidation on the part of the 
strikers, he was positively convinced 
that the late Home Secretary would have 
put it down with that firmness and with 
that discretion which characterised the 
Party of law and order to which the 
right hon. Gentleman belonged. But 
what happened ? In that London strike 
the police were kept in reserve. There 
the Home Secretary had some thousands 
of policemen in and around the Docks, 


With regard to the dispute at | 





owners, as the police and military had 
been illegally used at the instigation of 
the Watch Committee of Hull, who, in 
this case, had been suborned by the Ship- 
ping Federation. The Home Secretary 
was now, unfortunately, placed in this 
position—that an ingenious American 
capitalistic creature named Mr. Laws, 
whose intention it was, if possible, to 
establish a Pinkerton police in England 
similar to that which existed in America 
—owing to the ingenuity of this Ameri- 
can the Home Secretary had been saved 
the trouble of controlling and orga- 
nising a Pinkerton police force. He was 
enabled to suborn the Watch Committee 
and the Bench of Magistrates, and 
through them the Military Forces of the 
Crown, to take the side of the shipowners 
at Hull to an extent that they ought not to 
have done. That was only part of the 
general system of intimidation that 
prevailed. To-day he had the pleasure 
of introducing to the Lord Chancellor a 
deputation of Bristol working men, who 
came to him with a Petition signed by 
12,000 of the citizens of Bristol. That 
Petition pointed out that, in consequence 
of the Bench of Magistrates at Bristol 
being mainly composed of shipowners 
and men pecuniarily interested in labour 
disputes, law was being travestied in 
Bristol ; and if a dock labourer got into 
trouble there, and if a policeman swore 
evidence against him, the condition of 
things was such through the Magistrates 
being industrial—Dr. Jekylls, and 


magisterial Mr. Hydes—that the docker 
E2 
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would probably say “Never mind the 
evidence. Iamonly adocker. Sentence 
me without hearing my counsel.” Not 
only at Hull, but at Bristol, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Swansea they found that 
the local police, and the Metropolitan 
police, as at Hull, and the military were 
invoked at times of labour disputes, less 
with the object of preserving law and 
order, but they anticipated a breach of 
the peace hy bringing in foreign police 
and bringing in the military was to in- 
timidate the men, and prove to them that 
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they had better submit before the forces 
of the Crown were used against them. | 
He was prepared to prove that in Hull | 
out of 38 Magistrates four were directly | 
shipowners, and that 19 were pecuniarily | 
interested in the ships or in the docks. | 
That was to say, that 23 out of 38, or a | 
majority of four, were interested 
in shipping. It seemed to him that 
if these industrial disputes were 
to continue, the Home Secretary would 
have to adopt some means by which 
Magistrates, other than those pecuniarily 
interested in these disputes, should 
assume the ordinary functions of a 
Magistrate ; and if the military and police 
were to be invoked, it should be done at | 
the instance of a tribunal independent | 
both of the employers and the men. 
What did they find now in connection 
wita the agents and members of the 
Shipping Federation—professional agita- 
tors like himself, actually attending a 
meeting of Magistrates where it was 
decided to invoke the aid of the military 
forces. Let them just fancy John 
Burns standing in the guardroom in 
Wellington Barracks and taking part in 
a discussion as to whether the Grenadier 
Guards should not be sent down to the 
docks of London in order to chase free 
labour out of the docks! It was as 
pertinent for him to give that illustration 
as it was for persons connected with the 
Shipping Federation, men pecuniarily in- 
terested in carrying out their policy, to 
be present at a meeting of a Bench of 
Magistrates when they decided to invoke 
the aid of the military. They were told 
that that was peculiar to Hull. That 
was notso. At Cardiff, at Southampton, 


at Swansea, and on the occasion of a recent 
dispute at Durham, the police and military 
were unnecessarily invoked, and in Lan- 
cashire during the street collections the 
masters were not sufficiently decent to 
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stay from the meetings when ques- 
tions of street collections for the 
strikers were being discussed. He 
wished to point out that if a man 
made a violent speech he was re- 
sponsible to the Magistrates and to the 
law for the consequences of that speech. 
If a man struck a free labourer, he must 
put up with the consequences of his 
illegal physical act ; but if the masters 
did an illegal act, as they had done at 
Huil and elsewhere, in suspending the 
right of procession, of public meeting, 
and the right of picketing, then the 
Magisterial Bench would be brought into 
contempt and disrepute, and they would 
have English law administered, as he 
trusted it might never be administered, as 
it had been administered in the western 
mining towns, where the man who owned 
the coal mines of the district, and who 
held the freehold of the town, had prac- 
tically the whole charge of ordering the 
police and military to fire on a mob 
simply because it was his pecuniary in- 


terest so todo. He readin The Times 
that morning a _ statement which 
showed the close’ relation which 


existed between the Shipping Federa- 
tion and the Magistrates. The Times 
stated that a compromise had been 
reached, and the present idea was that 
there should be an informal conference 
between the sub-committees of the 
Shipping Federation and the Watch 
Committee to consider whether the work 
was to be carried on, and that the 
amount of protection necessary might be 
discussed. He would assume, for the 
sake of argument, that protection for 
free labourers was necessary at Hull, 
and that it was necessary to invoke the 
aid of the military. That was a matter 
for the Watch Committee and the Bench 
of Magistrates alone as Magistrates, 
and they had no more right to hold a 
conference with the sub-committees of 
the Shipping Federation—a party in this 
industrial dispute —than they would 
have to ask the leader of the strike at 
Hull, Mr. Ben Tillett, to consult with 
them as to whether or not free labourers 
should be sent out of the town under the 
protection of the police and military. 
He would go further, and would call the 
attention of the Home Secretary to a 
statement made by the Chairman of the 
Watch Committee. Addressing the 
Town Council] on April 9 Mr. Stuart, 
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the gentleman to whom he referred, used 
this significant remark— 

“The members of the Council were chiefly 

employers. Might he remind them that the 
display of force unhappily deprived the men of 
almost their only weapon, if he might say so, 
for protecting their interests? While it was 
true that they were only performing a duty in 
bringing the military there, he could not forget 
that, in the performance of that duty at Hull, 
they had prevented the men from using that 
moral persuasion which was both legal and 
just.” 
He, no doubt, meant by that statement 
that the right to picket was interfered 
with, as was also the right of Unionist 
workmen to persuade and try to convert 
non-Unionist workmen, which was recog- 
nised by the law. In a Hull paper of 
April 10 he found that the arrival of 
the gunboats was due to the instigation 
of the Shipping Federation writing to the 
Admiralty, and not to the Watch Com- 
mittee or the Bench of Magistrates 
writing to the Admiralty. They had 
heard a great deal of the intimidation of 
free labourers by the Unionists, most of 
which had been grossly exaggerated, 
and any of which, if it had happened, he 
should entirely disagree with, because he 
believed that the man who said that 
honesty was the best policy was a 
scoundrel, though he was right. But 
what prevailed in the ordinary moral 
sphere applied to strikes, and intimida- 
tion, in the long run, did not pay in 
strikes. No labour leader, as a 
matter of tactics, could commend it. 
But even in the event of intimidation 
occurring, it was not for the Admiralty 
to obey the whip of Mr. Laws or the 
Shipping Federation. It was the duty 
of the Magistrates, the Watch Committee, 
and the Town Council, in communication 
with the Home Secretary, te invoke the 
aid of the Naval Forces after the Riot 
Act had been read and there had been 
some preliminary disturbances which the 
local police were unable to deal with. 


Mr. ASQUITH: Will the hon. 
Gentleman allow me to correct a mis- 
apprehension of fact into which he has 
fallen? It is not the case that the gun- 
boats were sent at the instance of the 
Shipping Federation. They were sent 


on the demand of the Local Authority, 
which was approved of by me and com- 
municated by me to the Admiralty. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he had 
further to point out that 23 out of 
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38 Magistrates in Hull were themselves 
pecuniarily interested in the matter, and 
that of the 15 members of the Watch 
Committee five were shipowners. That, 
he contended, was an abuse of the 
administration of the law, and the sooner 
the Home Secretary and his Colleagues 
began to alter it the better for the 
industrial, social, and political peace of 
the country. Some time since the Home 
Secretary, with that ability which 
characterised him, made an exceedingly 
eloquent speech, in which he maintained 
the right of public meeting, the right 
of procession, and the right of assembly 
in connection with political, industrial, 
and social questions. His (Mr. Burns's) 
contention was, that the position at Hull 
had been unnecessarily embittered by the 
arbitrary intervention of an outside police 
and military, deliberately brought there in 
accordance with the plan of campaign 
undertaken by the Magistrates at the 
instance of the Shipping Federation. He 
had held at different times of his life 
various opinions with regard to the law. 
He started with the opinion that there 
was one law for the rich and one law for 
the poor, but every time he was sentenced 
by English Judges he came to the con- 
clusion that they were almost as im- 
partial as incorruptible, and as just as it 
was possible for human beings to be. 
But if they saw in future what was 
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taking place at Hull to-day, what 
took place at Bristol a month 
ago, what took place at South- 


ampton 12 months ago, and what took 
place at Cardiff two years ago—unamely, 
the Watch Committee, the Bench of 
Magistrates, and the Town Council de- 
liberately using their position as parties 
in an industrial dispute to invoke the 
forces of law and order for the purpose of 
playing their game against the weaker 
side, s«gainst unskilled and _ hitherto 
unorganised labour — if that was to 
continue, there was only one thing 
for the unskilled labourer of England 
to do, and that was, to walk about as 
the unskilled labourer did in America, 
with either a knife or a revolver in his 
pocket—his own law and his own 
authority. They had the fact that free 
labourers, deliberately armed by the 
Shipping Federation, were sent from post 
to post with the deliberate object of 
provoking strikes and bringing about 
disturbances, with a view to breaking 
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down the organisation of unskilled | many years a friend of labour. He was 
labour. This he could say, that, much a prominent member of the Liberal Party, 


as he respected English law, if it was | 


the intention of Mr. Laws to introduce 


into this country what was known as the | 
ithe Watch Committee, Mr. Alderman 


free labour police, similar to Pinkerton’s 


police that State after State in America | 


had to put down, he would be opening 


the flood-gates of anarchy and social and | 


political disorder. Were they going to 
allow mine-owners, shipowners, or dock- 
owners to usurp the functions of the law 
simply because they happened to have 


wealth, social prestige, and power at | 


their backs ? It was because he believed 
the House of Commons would not aliow 
such a thing as this to happen; it was 
because he believed the Home Secretary 
would take time by the forelock and nip 
this Shipping Federation conspiracy in 
the bud, that he had interposed in the 
Debate. It was because he did not 
desire the strikers to intimidate the free 
labourers that, on the other hand, he 
asked the Home Secretary and the First 
Lord of the Treasury to see that the law 
was enforced by impartial and honest 
functionaries, and not to allow either the 
Town Council or the Watch Committee 
to play the game of the Federation 
through the military and the police. It 
was the duty of an impartial tribunal 
to see that the law was obeyed, and, if 
necessary in order to enforce that object, 
to call in the assistance of military and 
outside police; but, under the circum- 
stances detailed, he hoped the hon. 
Member would press his Motion to a 
Division, so that they could see who were 
the friends in that House of labour and 
lawful combination. 

Mr. CLARENCE SMITH (Hull, E.) 
said, that, as representing one of the 
divisions of Hull in that House, he 
should like to say a word or 
two, but he would confine his 
observations to one point. Though his 


sympathies were entirely with the men | 
|time the shipowners, or, speaking more 


in their struggle, particularly since the 
Federation decided to hold no communi- 
cation with them or offer any method of 
solution, he thought it only fair to say 
that, in his opinion, the hon. Member for 
Battersea had entirely misunderstood the 
position of the Watch Committee, who, 
as the Home Secretary had told them, 
were the popularly elected representatives 
of the people. He should like to say 


that the Mayor of Hull had been for 
Mr. John Burns 





and labour at Hull had hardly a more 
trusted friend. He should like to tell 
the hon. Member that the Chairman of 


Stuart, was for many years a prominent 
member of the Liberal Party, and one of 
the most powerful advocates of the 
interests and the rights of labour. Further, 
he did not think he was exaggerating 
in saying that the Deputy Chairman 
of the Watch Committee was one of the 
keenest friends of labour in all Yorkshire. 
Under these circumstances, the hon. 
Member should, he thought, exempt the 
popularly elected representatives at Hull 
from the censure which he had passed 
upon the other Local Authorities. He 
had received from Alderman Stuart a 
communication in which he said—and he 
thought the House would believe every 
word—that it would be absolutely im- 
possible to preserve the peace of the town 
with the force under the control of 
the Local Authorities. He thought he 
should not have done his duty if he had 
not made that statement, which he hoped 
would induce his hon. Friend to withdraw 
the words of censure he had passed upon 
the popularly elected representatives of 
the people. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) hoped he would not be 
accused of any want of sympathy if he 
ventured to submit to the House totally 
different advice to that which had been 
advocated by the hon. Member for Batter- 
sea (Mr. Burns) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Ham (Mr. Keir Hardie) 
—namely, that a Division should be 
pressed. He had very great sympathy 
with the workmen on strike at Hull ; for 
whatever might have been the origin of 
that strike, whether the men or those 
who provoked the strike were right or 
wrong in the course they took, he thought 
no one would deny that at the present 


fairly, the Shipping Federation, had ad- 
mittedly been 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (inter- 
rupting) said, he should like to make 
his position clear on this matter. 
[“ Order, order ! "] He was not 
going to make a speech, but only 
to explain. He was not going to 
divide the House on the question of the 
presence of the military and police at 
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Hull, because there were two opinions on 
that matter; but there could be no two 
opinions as to the breaking of the law by 
the Shipping Federation in contraven- 
tion of the Merchant Shipping Act, and, 
unless satisfied on that point, he did in- 
tend to go to a Division. 

Mr. FENWICK said, he was glad to 
have that explanation from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Middlesbrough 
(Mr. Havelock Wilson), because that 
considerably altered the situation. He 
had no doubt they would presently 
hear from the President of the Board 
of Trade some observations which 
might possibly lead his hon. Friend to 
re-consider his decision with regard to 
the advisability of dividing the House. 
If there had been a deliberate violation 
of any Statute Law with regard to the 
employment of seamen at Hull, he was 
confident that the President of the Board 
of Trade would be the very first of all 
men to take immediate steps to remedy 
the evil, and to do it to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. But he was observing 
that, whatever might have been the 
origin of the dispute, there was, in his 
opinion at least, at this moment, not the 
slightest doubt that the object of the 
Shipping Federation was to break down 
the workmen's Union by insisting upon 
registration in the Labour Bureau and 
the acceptation of the Federation ticket. 
He had never been one of those who had 
maintained that it was the function of a 
Trade Union to compel or to coerce any 
man, with or against his will, to become 
a member of that Union. The pecu- 
liarity of the situation at Hull, so far as 
the military were concerned, seemed to 
arise out of the fact that the Local Autho- 
rity, who were responsible for the calling 
out of the military, were themselves the 
men who were directly mixed up in this 
dispute. The situation was an extremely 
complicated and difficult one. He could 
not see how the Home Secretary, when 
applied to by the Local Authority for 
additional military and police assistance, 
could have avoided the responsibility of 
acceding to the application. Had he 


not done so, he would undoubtedly have 
incurred a very grave and serious re- 
sponsibility, which that House would not 
have been slow to carry home to him 
had a conflict taken place, and had he 
refused to strengthen the hands of the 
Local Authorities, who were responsible 
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for the preservation of peace and order 
in Hull. On the other hand, he could 
not conceal from himself the peculiarity 
of the situation, which was this: those 
who were responsibie for making appli- 
cation to the Home Secretary for addi- 
tional forces were themselves the men 
who were in conflict with the workers. 
It seemed to him that the first thing 
the House ought to insist upon was that 
the military who were at present located 
in Hull should not be paraded before the 
gaze of the people. No one, he thought, 
would venture to submit that there was 
such excitement at Hull that at any 
moment there might be an outbreak of 
rioting and disturbance. No one had 
ventured to submit that. Then, why 
this necessity for display—why these 
parades of the forces of the Crown in the 
streets ? Those parades were in them- 
selves calculated to provoke a breach of 
the peace and bring about a disturbance. 
At any rate, he thought they had a right 
to demand from the Home Secretary, or 
some Member of the Government, an 
assurance that proper steps would be 


taken to ensure that the military should 





not be called upon to parade the streets 
unless there was imminent danger of a 
disturbance of the peace. He hoped, 
further, they would have an assurance 
from the President of the Board of Trade 
with regard to the alleged breaches of the 
Merchant Shipping Act; an assurance 
which would satisfy his hon. Friend the 
Member for Middlesbrough, and which 
would remove the necessity for putting 
the House to the trouble of dividing upon 
this subject. Even, however, if that 
assurance was not satisfactory, what 
would his hon. Friend gain by putting 
the House toa Division? If they did 
divide, and the majority of the House and 
the majority of hon. Members were in 
favour of taking an evening off, what 
advantage would be gained? No 
practical advantage, it seemed to him, 
would be gained. But if the House did 
go to a Division, he should vote with his 
hon. Friend, though he trusted he would 
remain satisfied with having brought the 
matter before the notice of the House 
and of the country. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD (York) was giad 
to hear from the hon. Member for 
Middlesbrough that he did not intend to 
press to a Division that part of his 
Motion which related to the presence of 
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the troops in Hull, because he was sure 
no one who had heard the statement of 
the Home Secretary could help feeling 
that, so far as he was concerned, he was 


determined to do all he could to see that | 


the troops were strictly impartial. He 
did not suggest that there was any desire 
on the part of those in command of the 
forces to be other than impartial ; but in 
the course of this very interesting Debate 
there had been three points made—points 
included in that part of the Motion upon 
which they were called upon to divide— 
which, as it seemed to him, required 
answering from some hon. Member or 
the Front Government Bench. First of 


all, they were told by the hon. Member | 


for West Ham that members of the 


Shipping Federation had been present | 


at the deliberations of the Watch 
Committee when the committee were 


forming a conclusion as to whether. 


or not application should be made 
for forces to be sent te Hull. The hon. 
Member for Battersea (Mr. Burns) 
drew an_ illustration of the kind of 
effect which was likely to be pro- 
duced if he presented himself at the 
guardroom at Wellington Barracks and 
made a similar application. Well, it 
would probably result in the detention of 
his hon, Friend ; but, at any rate, he did 
not think he would gain much so far as 
his application was concerned. Surely, 
if this statement by the hon. Member for 


West Ham (Mr. Keir Hardie) were | 
true, if it was a fact that members | 


of the Shipping Federation were present 
in the Watch Committee at the time 
of those deliberations, all he could 
say was that they were very ill-advised 
in going there. He hoped some | 
further information would be forth- | 
coming on that matter. The second | 
point he wished to call the attention of | 
the House to was this : It was stated by | 
the hon. Member for West Ham that he 
had received a challenge—which had 
never been challenged—to the effect that 
perfectly legal pickets had been inter- 
fered with by the police. The hon. 
Member was perfectly right in his 
statement of the law that pickets were 
perfectly legal pickets if they were as 
he had described them, and when they 
were not in such numbers as to consti- 
tute a force of intimidation. They were 
about their lawful business ; and if it were 
true that they had been interfered with, 


Mr. Lockwood 
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the matter should be inquired into. The 
, Government, which he believed was a 
_ Government favourable to labour, would 
, be failing in its pledges if it did not do 
'so. The third point was with regard to 
| the practices of the military ; and with 
/regard to that matter he should like to 
/ask the Home Secretary whether it was 
/not a fact that the military taken to 
| Neweastle during the Durham strike 
there were confined to barracks during 
‘the whole of the time ? He had received 
| this information from one of the officers 
of the Royal Dragoons—the same regi- 
ment, he believed, as was now in Hull. 
| The advice as to the unnecessary parade 
was good advice, and he, for one, hoped 
that steps would be taken to prevent any 
unnecessary parade of the forces in the 
| present instance. But there still remained 
the point upon which the House would 
have to divide, which was a very serious 
matter, and well worthy the attention 
of the Board of Trade. The point made 
by his hon, Friend the Member for 
Middlesbrough was a good one. For the 
benefit of hon. Members who were not in 
the House at the time, he would quote 
the section again. The Act was 17 & 
18 Vict., c. 104, and the particular 
sections to which attention was directed 
were Sections 146 and 147, as to the en- 
gagement of seamen— 


“The Board of Trade may grant to such per- 
sons as it thinks fit licences to engage or supply 
seamen or apprentices for merchant shipsin the 
United Kingdom, to continue for such periods, 
| to be upon such terms, and to be revocable upon 

such conditions as such Board thinks proper.” 
| “Section 147.—The following offences shall be 
| punishable as hereinafter mentioned ’ (Sub-sec- 
| tions 1, 2, and 3):—‘If any person not 

licensed as aforesaid, other than the owner or 
master or a mate of the ship, or some person 
who is bond fide the servant and in the constant 
employ of the owner, or a shipping master duly 
appointed (Section 145), as aforesaid, engages 
or supplies any seaman or apprentice ;’ or ‘ if 
any person employsany unlicensed person other 
than persons so excepted as aforesaid, for the 
purpose of engaging or supplying any seaman 
or apprentice to be entered on board any ship 
in the United Kingdom,’ or ‘if any person 
knowingly receives or accepts to be entered on 
board any ship any seaman or apprentice who 
has been engaged or supplied contrary to the 
provisions of this Act he shall for 
every seaman or apprentice so engaged or sup- 
plied incura penalty as therein stated.” 





That covered the whole ground. Who 
were these men? They were not ship- 
owners, nor were they in the constant 
employ of shipowners. They were the 
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servants, for the time being, of the} persons administering the Act that the 
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The Shipping | Shipping Federation, being formed by 


Federation were not in law agents of the | shipowners, are bona fide in the employ 
owners of ships for this purpose. Those | of the shipowners and could supply 


persons were not within any of the ex- | seamen. 


ceptions named in the sub-sections to 
Section 147. If that were so, there had | 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Ob! 
Mr. MUNDELLA: Well, the ques- 


been a breach of the law, and he trusted | tion is one of law, and, if the hon. Gentle- 


that the present Government would have 
the courage to enforce the law against 
those who had broken it. Perhaps this 
would be more properly a question for 
the Solicitor General ; but as he was not 
in his place, he trusted that the Board of 
Trade would be able to give them some 
assurance upon the point. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuk BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Mvunpetta, Shef- 
field, Brightside) : I shall be glad to ex- 
plain, so far as I am able without 
notice—-— 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I 
gave notice to the right hon. Gentleman 
three weeks ago. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I received no 
notice that the matter was to be brought 
forward this afternoon. If it can be 
shown that the Shipping Federation or 
anyone else has committed a breach of 
the Merchant Shipping Act I will under- 
take their prosecution. I cannot say 
more than that. I have received during 
the last few days indignant rethonstrances 
from members of the Shipping Federa- 
tion for prosecutions which I have already 
undertaken under Section 148 of the 
Act— 

“If any person demands or receives, either 
directly or indirectly, from any seaman or ap- 
prentice, or from any person seeking employ- 
ment as a seaman or apprentice, or from any 
person on his behalf, any remuneration what- 
ever, other than the fees hereby authorised, for 
providing bim with employment, he shall, for 
every such offence, incur a penalty not exceed- 
ing £5.” 

These clauses 
crimping. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD : Look at the pre- 
ceeding sections. I did not allude to 
Section 148. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I amonly stating 
the course which I have taken with re- 
spect to persons connected with the 
Shipping Federation. With respect to 
Section 146, the Board has not granted 
for years past licences to persons to 
supply seamen, but has allowed the sup- 
plies to come in the regular course. I 


were framed against 


find that my Predecessor was advised by 


| 





| 
| 


man disputes it, he had better test it. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: It is 
not for a private individual te put the 
law in force. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It is constantly 
done by private individuals. I have no 
desire whatever to shirk any duty that 
belongs to the Board of Trade, or to 
throw on the Association represented by 
my hon. Friend any duty which properly 
belongs to that Department. Only let it 
be made clear that there has been a 
breach committed by the Shipping 


Federation, and the Board of Trade will 


| 
| 
| 


| by the 





commence a prosecution. I cannot, how- 
ever, do this in violation of the advice, 
not only of those who preceded me, but 
of those who now advise me on matters 
of law. To make assurance doubly sure 
I will, however, bring the particular 
portion of the Act again under the notice 
of the Law Officers, and obtain the very 
best advice as to what the state of the 
law really is. More than this I cannot 
do in face of the advice already given, 
that the law does not apply either to the 
Shipping Federation or to a combination 
of masters or workmen. I do not think 
that the hon. Member serves his cause 
statements he has made. He 
spoke of incompetent men being employed, 
and he gave an instance ; but as there is, 
I believe, a case pending in regard to 
that, I prefer to say nothing about it at 
present further than this—that an 
inquiry was made into the case of the 16 
men onthe Mongolia, and that the Report 
is expected every day. I have done all 
I can to get at the truth of the matter, 
and have prepared myself to answer 
questions on the subject, but none were 
asked by the hon. Member. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : 
out of town. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Very well, the 
hon. Member cannot blame me for any 
delay. The hon. Member said that the 
Board of Trade officials encouraged 
crimps and shared the proceeds of 
advance notes with them. That is an 
allegation which ought not to have been 


I was 
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made against any men in the service of | serve. If the hon. Member will bring 
the Board of Trade unless there is abun- | before me any specific case of illegal em- 
dant proof of its truth. I do not believe | ployment or illegal supply I will submit 
that statement; and it is my duty to dis- | it to my Legal Advisers. 

believe it, because I believe that they are Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
honourable men, and I did not either in | E.): I only wish to deal with one obser- 
1886, nor do I find during my present | vation of the right hon. Gentleman who 
term of Office, that any man in that | has just sat down. He said this matter 
employ is capable of being bribed into | was brought forward without notice. One 





neglecting his duty. result of that is that the right hon. 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : It can | Member for West Bristol (Sir M. Hicke- 
be proved. | Beach) is not in his place, and the 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Let the hon. | President of the Board of Trade appears 
Member give proof of what has been to throw responsibility for the action he 
alleged, and not only will the offending has taken on him as his Predecessor. 
official be dismissed from hisemployment,; Mr. MUNDELLA: The right hon. 
but he will also be subjected to prosecu- | Gentleman cannot have heard the speech 
tion for corruption in the discharge of his | of the hon. Member for Middlesbrough, 
duty. With regard to all these matters, | to which I was replying. I took all the 
whilst on the one hand it is said that I) responsibility for what I had done upon 
am not impartial in dealing with the | myself, and I referred to my Predecessor 
Shipping Federation, on the other hand | only because the hon. Member for Middles- 
complaint is made that I treat it with brough complained that his action was 
undue severity. That is some proof that | wrong three years ago. 

I have the balance with tolerable equality. | Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then I must 
I much regret the present dispute at | have misunderstood the tenour of that 
Hull ; I have done my utmost te bring | part of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 
about a settlement. It is much to be re- | I understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
gretted that the suggestions made have | man was not satisfied with the advice on 
not been acted upon ; but if the parties | which he had been acting,-and prefers to 
to the dispute had been left alone—if | take other advice. 

third parties had held aloof—I believe} Mr. MUNDELLA: I have acted 
the matter would have been amicably | upon the advice of the Legal Department 
settled. It is only fair I should | of the Board of Trade, but, if the inter- 
make acknowledgment of what has | pretation of a clause is called in question, 
been done by the hon. Member | it is open to me to take other advice. 
for Battersea (Mr. John’ Burns),| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If that be 
who, much to his honour, togk | so, the right hon. Gentleman's confidence 
a most prominent part in trying to bring | in the advice on which he has been 
about an amicable settlement. He did | acting i is somewhat shaken. [“ No, no !"] 
everything a man could do in endeavour- | Well, I will not go into a question with 
ing to narrow the area of the strife and | | which I am incompetent to deal, but I 
to prevent its extension to other ports of | will confine myself to what I regard as 
the country. Personally, I recognise | most important—-the action not of the 
as fully as anyone can that if any | President of the Board of Trade, but of 
Organisation sets itself the impossible | ‘the Home Secretary, who, so far as I 
task of attempting to differentiate between | understood, has behaved as a man hold- 
the members of a great Union and non- | ing a responsible position ought to be- 
Unionists in an attempt to break upawork- | have in the somewhat difficult cireum- 
man’s Union not only will itignominiously stances in which he was _ placed. 
fail, but it will in the attempt produce | Observations have been made to this 
disastrous results. Ihopethe hon. Member | effect : “ We do not expect this kind of 
will not divide the House, and ask Mem- conduct from a Government pledged to 
bers, by way of expressing their sy mpathy, | labour interests.” I do not believe that 
to waste the rest of the evening by a | this Government or any Government 
premature adjournment. He will be | would deserve the name of a Government 
taunted with such a result if he should | if it were pledged to either labour 
be successful, and that would not be in | interests or to capital interests. Every 
the interest of the cause he desires to | man in the House, to whatever Party he 
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belongs, will sympathise with the efforts| brought in question and impugned by 
the right hon. Gentleman has made. In| persons of serious and considerable 
this matter there is no question between | authority, such as my hon. and learned 
labour and capital dividing the two sides | Friend the Member for York (Mr. 
of the House. The business of the! Lockwood), it is most natural, usual, 
Government is perfectly clear. They} proper, and politic that the head 
ought to maintain the most rigid impar-|of the Department should fortify 
tiality in all these labour questions as be- | himself with the highest authority to 
tween the capitalist and the labourer, and | which he has ordinarily access—namely, 
use all such forces as are at their disposal, | that of the Law Officers of the Crown— 
when they may be required, for the pre-| and it imparts no imputation or suspicion 
servation of public order and the main-| on his part with regard to his ordinary 
tenance of individual liberty. I under- | Advisers that he should find it his duty to 
stood from the Home Secretary that these | endeavour to fortify them by reference to 
principles guided his action in this | a weightier authority. There are only 
matter. I have every confidence in the | two observations I have to make with 
statement the right hon. Gentleman | regard to the matters in this Debate. I 
has made on the subject, and, therefore, think it impossible not to sympathise, 
if this matter goes to a Division, I shall with the principle involved in the remarks 
be found in the same Lobby with the made with respect to anything like an 
right hon. Gentleman. unnecessary parade of military forces. 
. eee It is most impolitic, unwise, and caleu- 

seeks lene Gas enon lated to defeat the very purpose in view, 
: : — were assuming that the forces have been 
= understand that the President of the ienaaek tea the ground for sufficient 
Board of Trade would submit Clause cause. I do not at all intend to say—lI 
146 - the Legal Advisers of the Crown, | have no knowledge of the facts which 
and, if their view supported that of the would justify me in saying—that there 
hon. and learned Member for York, that has been any such parade. I am not 
he would take action upon it ? prepared to pronounce any condemnation 
Tue FIRST LORD or tre upon what has been done ; but to the 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstonxe, Principle and the rule to which utterance 


.}: . . \ rr s » ive > i Vv are ; i 
Edinburgh, Midlothian) : The speech of nas boon given I eutirely adhere ; and ia 
the spirit of that rule my right hon. 


the right hon. Gentleman opposite, I pyiond will regulate all his proceedings 
trust, we may consider as one of approval bearing upon this case. There is another 
rather than animadversion, and, that point mentioned which is new to the 
being so, I think there can be no hesita- Government. It is stated that the police 
tion on our part in commending the in Hull have interfered with what is 
doctrine he has laid down with respect to known as the practice of picketing. 
the obligation of absolute impartiality in| Now, picketing is a matter which, in 
dealing with matters of this kind. With certain conceivable cireumstances, may 
respect to the question of my hon. Friend | degenerate into abuse. But, apart from 
the Member for Northampton, it is the | abuse, it is legal and has received full 
clear and manifest duty of my right hon. ! sanction, and the interference of the 
Friend, in the circumstances, to refer the police with it would be entirely dis- 
matter of law which has been raised | countenanced, and so far as we have the 
to-day by a competent authority in the | power would be prevented and put an 
House to the Law Officers of the Crown. end to by the authority of the Govern- 
It is perfectly plain that in doing so my | ment. I hope that explanation will be 
right hon. Friend is not at all open to regarded as perfectly clear. 1 am almost 
the observation that he has been shaken | tempted to offer a suggestion ou my own 
in regard to the advice he has already | part, which is this—that if you were to 
received. It is the established practice | go to a Division the issue would probably 
of a Department of the Government in a/ be a false one. If the House found it 
question in which law is raised to take | necessary to go to a Division, and there 
the advice, not at once necessarily of the | was a large number against the Adjourn- 
Law Officers of the Crown, but of its| ment and a small number voting in its 
own Legal Advisers. If their advice be | favour, I am afraid it might be miscon- 
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strued as showing an indisposition to 
listen to the claims put forward by my 


House of Commons— 


hon. Friend on behaif of the strikers in | 


Hull. 


in some form less equivocal than a) 
Motion for the Adjournment. I hopemy 
hon. Friend will be disposed to be con- | 
tent, in the interest of those whose cause | 
he has so ably advocated, with the | 
result of this discussion. If he should go | 
toa Division the result may be open to 
misapprehension. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON said, he 
had no desire to put the House to unne- 
cessary inconvenience. He thought that | 
the discussion had greatly benefited the 
cause he advocated. It had cleared the | 
atmosphere upon the question—a ques- 
tion that was causing much consideration 
outside the House. He was not quite | 


satisfied with the reply of the right hen. | 


Gentleman the President of the Board | 
of Trade. [Cries of “ Order ! ""] 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 


has the right of reply—he is quite in | 


Order. 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON said, he 


only wanted to reply to one or two re- | 


marks made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
He (Mr. Wilson) had endeavoured as far 
as he could to work in perfect harmony 
with the officials of the Board of Trade, 
but he had found some disinclination on 
the part of those officials to work in 
harmony with him. The action of the 


officials of the Board of Trade had been | 


most hostile to the men of the Union. As 


to the statement that the Board of Trade | 
had not put the act in force, he should | 


like to call attention to the fact that two 

and a half years agoa responsible official 
of the Board of ‘Trade wrote to the secre- 
taries of the Union to which he belonged 
threatening them with proceedings for 
supplying men. As, however, they had 
the promise that the matter would be 


submitted to the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and not the officials of the 
Board of Trade, he was willing to accept 
that assurance and withdraw his 
Moticn. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Is it your pleasure 


[ Cries 


that the Motion be withdrawn. 
of “No!"] 
Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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I hope, if this question is brought | 
to an issue, it will be brought to an issue | 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

| Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [2nd May], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
| Chair.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


| 


ACCOMMODATION, 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 
S.) said, he proposed to say only a very few 
| words in bringing before the House a 
| matter which affected the convenience of 
| private Members. He had intended to 
| propose a Resolution, and had _—- the 

| following Notice on the Paper 


| 
| HOUSE OF COMMONS—SITTING 


“ On Civil Service Estimates, to call atten- 
| tion to the inconvenience caused to Members 
wishing to jind sitting accommodation in the 
House of Commons, owing to the present 
arrangements of the House; and to move, 
| That itis desirable that this House should be 
so re-arranged as to afford every Member a per- 
| manent seat.” 

He was, however, now precluded by the 
Forms of the House from submitting this 
| Motion. He knew that his proposal was 
unpopular with, and unacceptable to, the 
oceupants of the two Front Benches, 
but he quite understood how that was. 
There was a tendency in all men to be 
selfish; and as hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the two Front Benches 
were always sure of their seats, they 
were unable to sympathise in any way 
with private Members, who experienced 
great difficulty in the discharge of their 
duties owing to insufficiency of accom- 
modation in the House. The principle 
of Parliamentary representation was 
this : that every Member should have a 
seat in the House. Every Member was 
returned to sit there. He was not re- 
turned to fight for his seat in the House 
after his return by the vote of his con- 
stituents. He was not returned to take 
part in a rowdy scrimmage at the door 
with the result that one Member might be 
knocked down and others injured in order 
that he might have a place to listen toa 
great speech from the First Lord of the 
Treasury-—and this was what had hap- 
pened on the occasion of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s introduction of the Home 
Rule Bill. As they were a new Par- 
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liament, as this was a matter affect- 
ing all private Members, and as 
they were approaching another great 
occasion—namely, the Committee stage 
on the Home Rule Bill, it was desirable 
that something should be said on this 
question. He found that in all Foreign 
and Colonial Parliaments every Member 
had a place assigned to him as of right. 
In 1867 a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider this question, and re- 
appointed in 1868. The Resolution of 
the House, in 1867, was— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider whether there should be any alterations 
in the arrangements of the House of Commons, 
so as to enable a greater number of Members 
to hear and take part in its proceedings.” 

In 1868 the Committee 
that there were substantial grounds 
for the complaint that the House 
was defective in extent of accommoda- 
tion. If that was the case in 1868, 
before the number of Members had been 
increased by the Reform Bill, and when 
the attendance in the House was neither 
so large nor so regular as it was now, he 
thought there was abundant reason now 
to declare the accommodation insufficient. 
The Committee had further stated that 
the increased accommodation necessary 
could be best afforded by the construction 
of anew Chamber. On the floor of the 
House only 306 Members could be ac- 
commodated with seats, the total number 
of Members being 670 ; so that less than 
half the Members could be accommodated 
with seats. In the Gallery 124 could be 
seated, but could take no part in the pro- 
ceedings. Besides that, 263 strangers 
could be accommodated. Compare this 
with the condition of things in Foreign 
Parliaments. In Italy, for instance, 
there were 492 Members of the Chamber, 
and on the floor there were 492 seats, 
and, besides that, there were seats also 
for 452 strangers. Strangers in this 
House included the Press, and they all 
knew that there had been frequent and 
most justifiable complaints from the 
Press with regard to insufficient accom- 
modation. He had been asked by one 
or two hon. Members how he would allot 
seats, and his reply was that that was a 
small question, which it would be per- 
fectly easy to deal with when the proper 
time came. It was not necessary to 


reported 


settle it, now the only question they 
had to consider heing—“ Has a Member 
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a right to a seat, and is it desirable that 
he should take part in a scrimmage to 
secure one whenever a great event 
happens in the House?” Some Mem- 
bers—like himself—were busy men, and 
could not afford to waste hours hanging 
about the House in order to secure their 
seats. He thought that now they had 
popular representation the House of 
Commons ought to adopt the modern 
practice that was in force in the Parlia- 
ments of all civilised nations—namely, 
to allocate to each Member a 
seat, which he should retain as a 
right in the name of his constituency. 
There was an impression amongst the 
occupants of the Front Benches that to 
give each Member a seat would necessi- 
tate a very considerable enlargement of 
the House, and compel them to adopt the 
system of speaking from a tribune; but 
he did not hold that view. Neither could 
he accept the argument that the question 
should not be dealt with this year, for the 
reason that the number of Members from 
Ireland might be reduced from 103 to 
80. He did not think that a reduction 
of 23 Members would make any material 
difference in the appropriation of seats, 
nor did he think there was much prospect 
of the reduction taking place at all. Two 
or three good plans had been prepared, 
showing how accommodation could be 
given to the whole of the Members on 
the floor of the House. It would not be 
necessary, as he had said, to adopt the 
tribune, which would be contrary to the 
practice, the experience, and the tastes of 
Englishmen. If they adopted, say, an 
oval shape for the House, it would not 
be necessary to have a tribune. At any 
rate, something should be done to relieve 
Members of the necessity to struggle 
for seats. If there was one thing he 
detested more than arother it was a 
scrimmage, and at any time he would 
rather forego the pleasure of being pre- 
sent in the House on an important 
occasion than go through the indignity 
of rushing and pushing and fighting for 
a seat, especially as he had a legitimate 
title to a seat without it. He had never 
| been able to understand on what principle 
| hon. Members had to obtain a fresh seat 
every night, and struggle to obtain it, 
and he thought that over 600 Members 
ought not to be put to the necessity of 
trying to obtain accommodation in a 
House built to accommodate 300. 





_ 
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*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- | 
ston) regretted that the hon. Baronet | 
who had introduced this subject was not 
able to take a Division on his Resolution, 
though there was reason to believe, from 
what had happened on previous occa- 
sions, that it would not have been 
adopted owing to the opposition of | 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Benches. 
The Front Bench Members obtained 
their seats no matter how late they 
were in putting in an appearance, and | 
they were also privileged in having | 


1 
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the Table in front of them on which to| 


place their notes and rest their elbows 
when making speeches. 
because these hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men suffered no inconvenience, they | 


were not disposed to listen to the legiti- | being 
| the 


mate complaints of hon. Members who | 
were not so favourably placed as them- 
selves. The only persons satisfied with 
the existing state of things in the House 
were the occupants of the two Front 
Benches and the hatters—the latter not 
only because of the damage done to hats 
in the struggle to get into the House, 
but because, having no other place 


to put them, Members about to speak | 


placed their hats on the seat behind 
them, and very often, when they had 
finished speaking, sat down upon “them. | 
Apart from the Front Bench Gentlemen 
and the hatters, he did not believe any- 
one satisfied with the present 
arrangement. 
variably exclaimed—* What a_ small 
place it is! How do you all manage to get 
seats?” A Member who was anxious to 
secure a seat had to come down to the 
House sometimes as early as 6 o'clock | 
in the morning and deposit a hat upon | 
the Bench. He was tokl on good 
authority that in some portion of the 


was 


' 


building there was a stock of hats 
kept for such oceasions by some | 
hon. Members. ‘Two or three hours | 


before the sitting of the House one of 
these hats was taken out of a locker and 
put on the Bench, while the hon, Mem- 
ber, wearing his ordinary hat, marched 
out of the building. This, he believed, 
was contrary to the rule or understand- 
ing which had prevailed in previous 
Parliaments. In the endeavour to secure 
seats other hon. Members sometimes 
placed a card or a scrap of paper with 
their names written upow it on the Bench, 
and some used a glove, or adopted the 
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Visitors to the House in- | 
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|meaner device of getting a person about 
the building to deposit a card on the seat, 
|Members who attended at Committees 
| were privileged to put a pink card in the 
| slot to enable them to occupy the seat in 
front of it during the Sitting ; but it fre- 
| quently happened that, coming down at 
11 or half-past 11 o’clock, they found cards 
placed on the seats, not by the Members 
themselves, but by other persons, the 
Members coming down leisurely to take 
their seats 10 minutes or a quarter of an 
| hour before the opening of the proceedings. 
That was taking a mean advantage of 
serv ing on 





| Members who had _ been 


And, forsooth, | Committees, and he hoped that some 


| steps would be taken by the Authorities 
‘of the House to prevent the practice 

continued. He had _ visited 
Chambers of France, Italy, 
| Switzerland, and the United States, and 
everyone who contrasted the advantages 
_accorded to Members in the Legislative 
Chambers of those countries with the 
House of Commons must give their ver- 
dict for the proposal of the hon. Baronet. 


_ In the French Chamber every Member had 


a seat allotted to him, and the acoustic 
properties of the place were excellent, 
If the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works wanted a model 
for a Chamber, let him go to the 
Senate House in the Luxembourg at 
Paris. The difficulty of allotting the 
seats if the House were enlarged would 
not beagreat one. In the United States 
the process did not oceupy more than 
three-quarters of an hour at the open- 
ing of a» new Congress. He thought 
it had been a mistake to construct the 
House of Commons in this longitudinal 
shape, and he would suggest that in 
any reconstruction which took place one 
of the walls should be carried back 30 
feet, which would render it possible to 
construct a Chamber of a horse-shoe 
shape which would provide the requisite 
amount of accommodation. If that sug- 
gestion were adopted, the First Commis- 
sioner of Works should be assisted in 
carrying it out by a number of practical 
men especially selected for that purpose 
—he did not mean a Committee like that 
appointed in the last Parliament to 
consider certain alterations, which altera- 
tions had been made at considerable 
expense, but which, in the estimation of 
many hon. Members, were by no means 
improvements. If a Committee were 
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appointed without a contingent of practical 
men upon it he (Mr. Cremer) should op- 
pose it. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: This 
matter was discussed at some length on 
the Vote on Account before Easter, and 
at the close of that Debate I stated that 
I would consult the Government on the 
question. I have done so, and I have 
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Str J. GOLDSMID: There were 


over 300 at one time. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: That 
might have been just before the 
Division. 

Sir J. GOLDSMID: No, it was not. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The floor 
of the House can accommodate 346 
Members; so that, even if the hon. 


| Baronet is right, there were 46 empty 


now to say that the Government con- | 
sider that this is a matter for the House, | 


and that if there appears to be a general 


desire that a Committee should be ap- | 
tr 


pointed they will not oppose it. 
same time, their advice is that the 
Motion for the Committee should not be 
brought on till next Session. And the 
reason for that is this: If you look back 
to the last six or seven Parliaments, you 
will see that at the beginning of 
every first Session there have always 
been many complaints of inconvenience 
to Members and want of accommo- 
dation, and that pressure has been 
put upon the Government to consent 
to an alteration of the House. There 
have been Motions made for Committees 
and frequent Debates ; but hon. Members 
have always been met by successive 
Governments with the recommendation 
that the appointment of a Committee 
should be postponed until the next 
Session, and when the next Session has 


At the) 


arrived the pressure has disappeared. I. 


am bound to admit that in the early part 
of the present Session more incon- 


venience was felt by Members than at | 


any time in the past; but there was an 
unusual number of new Members in the 


| 


House who exercised their privilege of | 


coming into the House to take part in its | 
That state of things will | 


proceedings. 
probably not continue, and, indeed, a 
considerable change has taken place 
since Easter. I have made it my 
business to take careful note of the 
attendance from time to time ; and since 
Easter I have observed that, although 
there has been a number of first-rate 
Debates, on such subjects as Home Rule, 
the Budget, Egypt, and the Eight Hours 
Question, at no time has the House been 
inconveniently filled. On Wednesday 
there were 500 Members in the precinets 
of the House ; but at the time when the 
House was fullest I counted the Mem- 
bers present, and there were not more 
than 200. 





seats, 

Sir J. GOLDSMID: There are only 
306 seats where Members are permitted 
to take part in the Debates. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: There is 
sitting room on the floor of the House 
for 346 Members, and seats in the 
Galleries for 100. On the last night of 
the Home Rule Debate, just before the 
Division, although the two Leaders spoke, 
there were, excepting the last few 
minutes before the Division, several empty 
seats to be found in all parts of the House. 
I drew from that the conclusion that 
already other attractions had induced 
hon. Members not to crowd into the 
House. We shall have ample experience 
during the remainder of the Session, and 
it will be interesting to observe whether 
the House will be in a normal condition 
during the prolonged Home Rule contest. 
If, after that experience, there should be a 
general desire next Session to appoint a 
Committee, the Government will assent 
to it. As to the proposal that the 
House should be so enlarged as to afford 
accommodation to the whole of the 670 
Members on the floor, I am _ strongly 
opposed to it. It may be wise to so 
enlarge the House as to do away with 
the existing inconvenience, but to enlarge 
it so as to provide a seat for every 
Member is, I think, a proposition 
which would not be entertained by 
the majority of Members in the House. 
I may remind hon. Members that there 
are very few occasions in the House when 
there are so many as 550 present. The 
House will doubtless be surprised to hear 
that during the present Session there 
have only been two occasions on which 
more than 550 Members have voted, and 
ouly nine where there were 500. The 
average number of occasions on which 
there have been more than 550 Members 
present, even for the purpose of voting, 
is not more than two in each Session. 
It is obvious, therefore, that as a rule a 
large number of Members are always 
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absent from the precincts of the House. 
Under the circumstances it would not be 
wise to follow the example of Foreign 
Legislatures referred to by the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch, and provide seats 
for all our Members. The hon. Member 
asked me if I had visited Foreign 
Chambers. I have; and I must say I 
deprecate following their example. If 
we have to find a seat for every Member 
we shall have to enlarge the House to 
such an extent that it will be necessary 
to have resort to the tribune. [“ No, 
no!”] Yes; that is my opinion. We 
should have to so enlarge the House that 
it would be impossible for hon. Members 
to speak in the ordinary way from their 
seats. We should have to resort to the 
practice of foreign countries. That 
would entirely alter the character of the 
House, and I should be most strongly 
opposed to it. 

*Mr. CREMER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman has been present at Debates in 
the Chamber at Washington he will have 
noticed that none of the Members speak 
from the tribune. In Continental Cham- 
bers it is optional. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID: I have fre- 
quently seen Members speak from their 
places in the French Chamber. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: They can 
speak from their places, but in important 
Debates they generally speak from the 
tribune. The difference between those 
Houses and ours is that in them a large 
proportion of the work is done in Com- 
mittee and only a small proportion iu the 
House, whilst here the bulk of the work 
is done in the House. It is, therefore, 
desirable that the Chamber in which we 
sit should not be very large. On the 
whole, I think this House fairly meets 
the necessities of the case. It may be 
too small to meet requirements in extra- 
ordinary Debates ; but the question is 
whether, for the purpose of providing for 
extraordinary occasions which occur only 
two or three times in a Session, it is 
desirable to put the House to inconveni- 
ence in its ordinary and normal con- 
dition? If the experience of the 
remainder of the Session should show 
that the present arrangements are incon- 
venient to Members, the Government 
will consent to a Committee meeting this 
year ; but, for my part, I should desire 
that that Committee should confine itself 
to the question whether there may be 
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some enlargement of the House, with the 
view of meeting the special cases I have 
referred to, and that it should not go into 
the wider question that has been sug- 
gested—namely, that of providing a place 
for every single Member. That, in my 
opinion, would be altogether unnecessary, 
and would inevitably lead to the adoption 
of the tribune. 


Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) said, he could not 
understand why the right hon. Gentleman 
should want to delay the appointment of 
the Committee till next Session. A 
Committee went very fully in the matter 
in 1867-8, and reported that increased 
accommodation could be obtained in a 


most satisfactory manner and without 
interrupting the Business of the House. 
The Committee were of opinion that the 
alterations could be easily accomplish ed 
in the space of the Recess at a cost of 
some £120,000. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that since Easter the accommo- 
dation of the House had been ample. 
Since Easter, however, the proceedings 
with one exception, had not been of the 
interesting character that they were 
sometimes. Next week a very different 
state of affairs would be witnessed. Even 
that evening the House had been incon- 
veniently crowded. There was no doubt 
that a large number of hon. Members ab- 
sented themselves from the House, because 
of the difficulty they found in obtaining 
accommodation. That might be the 
“Mother of Parliaments ;” but there was 
no Parliament House in any part of the 
world which was so inconvenient to 
Members, and also to strangers, as that 
at Westminster. It was perfectly dis- 
graceful that hon. Members, the greater 
number of whom had other avocations 
to pursue, should, in order to obtain a 
seat on any important occasion, have to 
be at the House at 11 or 12 o'clock in 
the day and, according to the Rule, not 
leave the House subsequently. There 
were 669 Members of the House, exclud- 
ing the Speaker, and there were only 
240 seats from which any part could be 
taken in the proceedings. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would see whether 
he could not suggest some means of im- 
proving the accommodation, and thus dis- 
tinguish his tenure of Office as First 
Commissioner of Works. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that might be the Mother of Parlia- 
ments, but it was a most unjust step- 
mother to its own children, because it 
did not provide room for them in its lap. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Commissioner had started a most extra- 
ordinary theory. He seemed to be 
under the impression that when any- 
body got into the House of Commons 
his duty was to keep out of it 
as much as possible. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether the Govern- 


ment Whip shared the right hon. 
Gentleman’s opinion on this point. The 


right hon. Gentleman said he himself 
was opposed to any change in the House; 
and, therefore, on the sic volo sic jubeo 
principle, he would not allow the matter 
to be discussed. If his hand was forced 
on the subject, he thought that the 
obnoxious addition to the accommodation 
of the House should be limited as much 
as possible, and that the House should 
not, in any event, be enlarged sufficiently 
to provide accommodation for all its 
Members. What would be said of any 
County Council in the country which, 
being in want of a proper meeting place, 
calmly built up a hall in which only half 
its Members could find places? The 
Government had come into power witha 
great Newcastle Programme, and were 
always complaining of delays ; and yet, 
when a Committee was proposed on an 
important subject of this kind, the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
said, “ Let us put it off for a year.” What 
would the Government say if he (Mr. 
Labouchere) said—* Let us put off Home 
Rule for a year.” In view of the strong 
opinion which had been expressed in 
favour of some alteration, it was only 
fair and reasonable that a Committee 
should be appointed during the present 
Session. He knew his hon. Friend could 
not divide on the present proposal, and he 
had put down a little Amendment of his 
own in favour of reducing the First Com- 
missioner’s salary by £50. ‘There would 
be two advantages in voting on that 
Amendment—they would get the Com- 
mittee, and at the same time would save 
the country £50. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) was of opinion that better 
accommodation ought to be provided for 
the House. He remembered, on one 
occasion, Mr. Mitchell Henry making a 
Motion from a very effective standpoint— 
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he was obliged to address the House from 
the Gallery, and he said he did so because 
he could not get a seat down below. It 
seemed to him (Dr. Farquharson) that a 
| Committee would be extremely valuable, 
because they must have regard to the 
future, when hon. Members would be 
called on to attend in their places much 
more than they did now. It was 
probable that ere long they would have 
payment of Members, and hon. Members 
would then have to attend to their duties 
with much greater assiduity than they 
did now. They would have to be almost 
constant in their attendance, therefore 
they would expect to have proper 
accommodation. But there were only 
two points worthy of consideration. 
When the Home Rule Bill passed, 
whether the Irish Members were 
retained at Westminster or not, it was 
evident that they would not come here 
in such numbers as they did now, nor be 
so assiduous in their attendance. That, 
to a certain extent, would relieve the 
House. Then—and this was his second 
point—if they had Home Rule for Ire- 
land it was probable that they would 
have Home Rule all round—Scotch and 
Welsh as well as Irish Home Rule. The 
House would then, in all likelihood, be 
solely devoted to Imperial questions, and 
the strain on it would be less even if the 
number of Members were not reduced. 
There was a good deal to be said on both 
sides of the question, therefore he was 
anxious to see a Committee appointed. 
*Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&e.) thought that the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works was insufficient for the needs 
and requirements of the present day. It 
had been decided by a Committee of the 
House, as long ago as 1868, that greater 
acoommodation for Members was required, 
and it seemed to him that what they had 
to do now was to set to work and see how 
that additional accommodation could best 
be provided. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works had 
used what appeared to him to be a very 
curious and, perhaps, unfortunate expres- 
sion when he said that hon. Members 
came into the House in large numbers at 
the beginning of the Session because, 
forsooth, of the privilege they enjoyed 
of listening to important speeches. He 
had been brought up to believe that it 
was part of the duty of an hon, Member 
returned to the House to come and listen 
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to the speeches of leading Members in 
order that they might form a reasonable 
judgment on the matters debated. It 
was no argument to him to say that the 
House was not always full, or was only 
sometimes full, and that, therefore, there 
was no necessity for additional accom- 
modation. He knew very well from his 
own experience that Members were very 
often reluctant to come into the House 
on crowded evenings, because they knew 
they would suffer so much discomfort. 
It was said that if the House were en- 
larged it would be more difficult to hear 
Members’ speeches. Well, he was pre- 
pared to assert the exact contrary. 
Members below the Gangway at present 
were unable to hear a great deal of the 
conversation which took place between 
the occupants of the two Front Benches 
across the Table ; and if the House were 
enlarged it would be necessary that those 
Gentlemen should speak louder, so that 
everyone could hear them. There was a 
Committee now sitting to inquire into 
the subject of reporting the proceedings 
of Parliament, and all the evidence which 
had been received from the gentlemen 
who were good enough to sit in the 
House night after night reporting its 
proceedings went to show the difficulty 
experienced in hearing what was said on 
the floor. It would, therefore, be wise 
for the First Commissioner of Works to 
reconsider his decision, and appoint a 
Committee to consider the questions of 
the accommodation in the House and the 
accommodation in the Reporters’ Gallery 
together. They might then be able to 
arrive at the ideal of the Secretary of 
State for War—solvitur ambulando. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


AFFAIRS IN SWAZILAND. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
rose to call attention to affairs in Swazi- 
land. He said the principal reason 
why he called attention to this important 
matter was that since 1890 the House 
had received no Reports on the country, 
and no information as to its affairs of a 
definite or adequate character from the 
Government. He thought the House 
should know whether it was true that a 
Conference had recently assembled in 
South Africa in regard to Swaziland ; 
also what were the terms of the Reference 
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to that Conference ; and whether it was 
true, as stated in some newspapers, that 
the result of that Conference would be 
in the no distant future the handing 
over of this important territory—so far 
as it was in our power to hand it over— 
to the Boer Republic. Swaziland was 
not a very large country, being about 
10,000 square miles in extent. At one 
time it was a portion of the Zulu nation, 
but now it was practically a separate 
and independent country. On the West 
it was bounded by the Drakenberg range 
of mountains, some 5,000 feet high, and 
supposed to be possessed of great poten- 
tialities in the way of gold mines ; and on 
the East it was bounded by the Lebombo 
range. Its Southern limit was a line 
drawn by the Pingolo, and its Northern 
limit was determined by another artificial 
line which started from the Lebombo 
range to a spot opposite Delagoa Bay. 
The surface of the country was diversi- 
fied by swelling grass-covered hills and 
valleys abounding with timber. Some 
people had said the country could be 
approached only by a balloon; but he 
was credibly informed that £120,000 of 
machinery had been taken to a mine 
which had been opened in the country 
with the greatest ease. The kernel of 
the country was the central plateau, 
about 2,000 feet high, where the Boers 
wintered their cattle. Indeed, the Boers, 
who brought nothing into the country, 
took a great deal from it, and the 
wintering of their cattle in that fashion 
had caused a great number of disputes 
with the natives. Turning to the his- 
torical aspect of the question, he would 
explain how it came to pass that we 
gave assurances to this small nationality, 
of about 50,000 or 60,000 inhabitants, 
that we would, to some extent, defend 
their independence. No one could deny 
that in 1876 the Transvaal Boers were 
in a hopeless state of bankruptcy, and 
were in great danger of being swamped 
by the Zulus. At that time the British 
Government was induced—he would not 
say whether rightly or wrongly—to enter 
into a contest with the Zulus, and he 
could not help regretting that we should 
have beer forced to treat as a foe Cete- 
wayo, who was willing, at that particu- 
lar time, to be our friend. The intention 
then was, according to Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, to protect the Swazis from 
being overcome by the Zulus. That had 
been always recalled by the Swazis, 
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They had always recalled the fact that 
their nationality was about to be taken 
away from them by the Zulus when they, 
to some extent, received the protection of 
Great Britain. When, in 1877, we lavished 
British blood and money in fighting the 
Zulus, and destroying the danger which 
threatened the broken-down Boer Re- 
public on its borders, and were compelled, 
not without reluctance, to take upon 
ourselves the burden of reorganising and 
administering the broken down common- 
weal as a Crown Colony, the Boers 
showed their gratitude by plotting to get 
rid of us; and they plotted agaigst us, 
he admitted, with some success. They 
sent a deputation to this country, who 
were received by the right hon, Gentle- 
man the present Member for West 
Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), and 
the right hon. Gentleman gave, on that 
occasion, the only straightforward state- 
ment the House had received from either 
Party on this subject. But soon after 
that a Liberal Government, presided 
over by the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, came into Office 
in 1880. We had to reflect, with some 
humiliation, on the disastrous campaign 
in the Transvaal, ending with Majuba 
Hill, after which we, without due reason 


or due cause, give up that valuable 
country to the Boers. In the Treaty 


we then made there was a clause that we 
were determined to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Swaziland. Did the Swazis 
long to be annexed to the Transvaal ? 
He had no doubt that if the Europeans 
in Swaziland were polled they would be 
found in favour of aunexation, for the 
majority of them were Boers; but he 
ventured to say that the Swazis them- 
selves were very hostile to annexation, 
And why should they wish to be an- 
nexed to the Boer Republic? They 
were, it was true, surrounded on all sides 
by powerful nationalities, but that was 
no reason why they should give up their 
independence. In Europe, the Swiss, a 
small nationality, and, like the Swazis, 
surrounded by powerful States, had been 
able to maintain their independence. 
He did not think it right for any Member 
of the House to say hard words of people 
belonging to another nationality, but he 
could not help saying that the action of 
the Boers towards the Swazis was not 
altogether of a kindly character. In 
fact, the Boers had treated the Swazis in 
the way the negroes had been treated in 
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done their best to degrade and debase the 


Swazis by importing a large amount of 
alcoholic liquors into the country. We 
protected the Swazis from the Zulu 
power, and the Swazis did their best for 
us on another occasion. Their King 
sent 8,000 of his picked warriors—which 
practically meant every man in the 
country who could bear arms—to aid Sir 
Garnet Wolseley in his campaign against 
Sekukuni. Writing of the Swazis Sir 
Garnet Wolseley said— 

“They went home happy and contented, 
having done us remarkably good service during 
the campaign. They responded to my call with 
great alacrity when I sent for them, and from 
the kindness with which they were treated by 
us, and the signal success that attended the 
campaign, | have nodoubt we shall always be 
able tocount upon their invaluable assistance 
whenever we require it to quell any native 
troubles in this part of Africa.” 


There was evidence in the Blue Books 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and Sir Theophilus Shepstone had 
guaranteed the integrity of their country 
to the Swazis. We had not a large 
Army in comparison with the territory 
we possessed, and our supremacy rested 
on the fact that British honour and 
British promises could be relied on; that 
whatever was said by the British Go- 
vernment or by a British official was 
always acted on, and he thought that in 
South Africa it would be a grave disaster 
if our promises to the Swazis were gone 
behind. English capitalists had expended 
large sums of money in an effort to 
develop the country, and were the 
fruits of that enterprise to be handed over 
to the Boer Republic ? An Englishman 
had no political rights at all in the 
Transvaai. He had about as much 
political right as a helot had in Sparta, 
and if he changed lis nationality and be- 
came a subject of the Transvaal Re- 
public he had to wait for 16 years before 
he had the right to vote; no foreignee 
could be naturalised until he had resided 


in the country for 16 years, and that 
despite the fact that the country was 
being opened out by British skill and 


enterprise. No progress had taken place 
in any public Department. The Boers 
were paramount. In 1880 we allowed 
the Republic, on the  flimsiest pre- 
text, to extend its borders along 
the Southern border of Swaziland. 
By an Article of the Treaty of Pretoria, 
1881, the independence of Swaziland was 
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fully recognised. In 1884 that Treaty 
was ratified by the present Prime 
Minister, and in 1890 the independence 
of Swaziland was confirmed by Treaty. 
He thought this country should be very 
careful to consider whether she would 
not be going behind those Treaty arrange- 
ments if Swaziland was allowed to drift 
from the practical sovereignty of the 
Queen to the domination of the Boer 
Republic. Last year the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies said 
he felt very strongly the duty of protect- 
ing the natives in this matter, and that 
he was fully awake to the duty incumbent 
on the Government to encourage and 
protect British enterprise. The Swazis 
wished to prolong their autonomy as a 
nation. He did not say Great Britain 
could cede Swaziland to the Transvaal. 
We might as well talk of ceding Afghan- 
istan to Russia, or Morocco to France. 
The only part we could play in such a 
transaction was that of accomplices in a 
flagrant and perfidious act of robbery. 
No possible guarantee could be given 
that we should receive even the pitiful 
price for which we might bargain in 
return for our share in the betrayal of 
allies and the violation of all principles 
of humanity. The annexation of Swazi- 
land by the Boers would place at their 
mercy the large amount of capital already 
invested in the country by British sub- 
jects, and would set the latter in the 
same humiliating and disadvantageous 
position as was occupied by the Uitianders 
in the Transvaal. The native popula- 
tion would be doomed under Boer rule, 
their hatred of which had been plainly 
expressed, to slavery, oppression, and 
final extinction. He would like to know 
from the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies what the Government intended 
to do in this matter ? 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, the 
hon. Member was in ignorance of the 
geography of the country and its history. 
He was utterly mistaken as regarded the 
geography. Swaziland was entirely 
surrounded by the Transvaal except on 
the East. It was not bounded by 
Natal. As to the assertion made in refer- 
ence to the treatment of the natives in 
the Transvaal, he had never heard a 
more rash or untrue statement. A 


despatch sent to this country by the 
British Agent, appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of 1884, showed that 
he had never seen people so comfortable 
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as the protected tribes in the Transvaal. 
He himself had never seen a people 
more comfortable, or in such a high state 
of civilisation, as the protected tribes. 
It was also amusing to him to hear that 
an Englishman in the Transvaal could 
not obtain civil er political rights, must 
forswear his nationality, and must have 
been 16 years in the country before he 
had a right to vote. There were two 
Chambers in the country, and any man 
after two years’ residence could vote for 
one, and after five years’ residence could 
vote for both Chambers. All the state- 
ments*made by the hon. Member, with- 
out exception, were absolutely untrue. 
He wanted to know, as well as the hon. 
Member, what the Government were 
going to do with regard to Swaziland, 
because we had done a great deal of 
damage to the country by the course we 
pursued in 1881. The Swazis were the 
only race in South Africa that the Boers 
had never fought. The Swazis had 
always been the allies and friends of the 
Boers, and there was a great deal of 
sympathy between them. The condition 
of Swaziland had now become some- 
thing terrible, and it was getting de- 
moralised and degraded beyond concep- 
tion. As we could only get to Swaziland 
by going through the Transvaal territory, 
or through Portuguese territory, he did 
not think there was any course open to 
them but to come to terms with the 
Boers, and to hand that country back to 
the Transvaal. He did not say there 
was no other course ; but if that course 
should be taken he hoped they would not 
play the game that was always played 
of making this concession to the Boers 
in return for something else, and without 
regard to the interests of the natives. 
No settlement of Swaziland that did not 
give the Swazi people their own soil 
would be satisfactory. 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) said, 
it was not necessary for him to enter into 
the historical part of the question, the 
“ancient history” raised by the hon. 
Member. They had to take things as 
they were. Unfortunately, in this 
matter, they were not dealing with a 
clean slate, but had to bear in mind 
what had happened in the past. He 
wished to say at once that Her Majesty’s 
Government had in no sense raised 
this question of Swaziland of their own 
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accord. They had not wanted to 
raise the question, but they believed 
that they were bound in good faith to 
the South African Republic, if it were 
raised, to discuss it on friendly and 
amicable terms. The hon. Member oppo- 
site said he did not agree with the policy 
of his Party with regard to the Swaziland 
Convention of 1890. That might be so, 
but the Government, coming into Office 
as they did, found themselves obliged to 
deal with the Convention as it stood, 
and with the pledges given by the late 
Government in regard to the Transvaal. 
Upon that point he thought he ought to 
say a word or two, because he wished 
that House to understand that, as far as 
the Government were concerned, they 
were not wantonly raising this Swaziland 
question. The Convention of 1890, which 
was about to expire, was admittedly a tem- 
porary Convention. It was only intended 
to last for three years, and the South 
African Republic had contended that 
when certain matters were settled, when 
Swaziland was in a satisfactory state, 
and when the concession question was 
settled, they were entitled to raise the ques- 
tion at an earlier period than three years. 
When the late Government negotiated that 
Convention through Sir Henry Loch with 
the Representative of the South African 
Republic it was stated specifically to the 
Transvaal Government that when the 
joint Government (British and South 
African) was established and the Con- 
cession Clauses were settled, it would 
consider such questions as the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic 
might bring before it, with a desire to 
meet the wishes of the South African 
Republic as far as possible. When 
this Convention was ratified by the Volks- 
raad similar words were used by them as 
a condition of ratification. Further, when 
the great trek northwards was 
anticipated in 1891, Her Majesty's 
Government undertook that if President 
Kriiger would prevent the trek, which 
would have been very dangerous to our 
Mashonaland possessions, they would be 
prepared to consider this question before 
the expiration of the three years men- 
tioned in the Convention, As regarded 


the question of three years, he might say 
at once that in a sense it was immaterial, 
as the three years had nearly expired. 
But it was material in the sense that it 
showed throughout all the discussions 
that the South African Republic ex- 
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pected from the very beginning that 
when certain cireumstances occurred they 
would be entitled to come to the British 
Government and say—“‘ We have done 
our part; do yours. Meet us and discuss 
these questions on friendly terms.” 
Under these circumstances, so long ago 
as 1890, the late Government agreed 
that Sir Heury Loch should confer with 
President Kriiger in order to discuss the 
matter with a view of meeting the South 
African Republic as far as possible. 
For certain reasons not connected with 
Swaziland the meeting fell through ; 
but, last February, the late Government 
agreed that Sir Henry Loch should meet 
President Kriiger and discuss the 
question; and Lord Kuutsford, in a 
despatch to Sir Heury dated February 2nd, 
1892, said— 

“Her Majesty's Government, however, have 
every desire to meet as far as is possible the 
wishes of the South African Republic, and I 
have now to authorise you to inform President 
Kriiger that you are prepared to receive, as repre- 
senting Her Majesty’s Government in South 
Africa, proposals from him respecting the govern- 
ment of Swaziland.” 

He quoted that to show what was the 
opinion of the late Government in regard 
to this matter. When the present 
Government came into Office they found 
that this meeting had been arranged ; and, 
so far as they were concerned, they had no 
option in the matter but to allow Sir 
Henry Loch to meet President Kriiger 
and to discuss this question, with a view 
as far as possible of meeting the wishes 
of the South African Republic. He was 
quite sure his hon. Friend opposite would 
not expect him at the present moment to 
state what exactly were the instructions 
to Sir Henry Loch, or the exact con- 
clusion come to at that Conference. 
But he might say that Sir Henry 
Loch and President Kriiger met and 
amicably discussed the matter, and Sir 
Henry Loch had stated that he was well 
satisfied with the discussion and _ its 
results. But it was in the nature of a 
discussion and not of a decision, and for 
this reason—President Kriiger, as they 
understood by telegraph, had no absolute 
powers to conclude the Convention then 
and there under his Constitution with- 
out reference to the Volksraad. There 
was, however, a very considerable ex- 
change of views, certain bases were 
arrived aton both sides, which he believed 
would be found to be satisfactory to both 
parties ; and later on there would probably 
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be a further interview between Sir Henry 
Loch and President Kriiger in order to 
draw up and toarrive at a final decision in 
regard to the matter. Of course, before 
any final agreement was come to, all 
the points would be referred home for 
decision before Sir Henry Loch 
would be entitled to sign on behalf of 
Her Majesty’s Government. But he 
would say at once that, as to the rights of 
the whites, all their personal proprietary 
and political rights must be and ought to 
be preserved; and, so far as legitimate 
British interests existed,they also would be 
carefully and properly preserved. Further, 
in regard to the question of the natives, he 
could assure hon. Members that their 
interests would in no sense be neglected, 
and in any negotiations as to the future 
of Swaziland they would take care that 


the natives should not be coerced into 
coming to any agreement with the 


Transvaal Government if they objected 
to do so; and that in any arrangement 


between the Transvaal and England 
the consent of the natives should be 


intelligently and effectually given, and 
that they should not be harried, hurried, 
or deceived into accepting any Conven- 


tion to which they might afterwards 
object. He would say, further, that any 


arrangement as between the Boers and 
the natives would necessarily be subject 
to terms to which the assent of the 
Government must be given, and that 
assent would not be given unless they 
had full guarantees that such native 
rights as did exist were properly pre- 
served. He ought, perhaps, to say this 
in reference to what his hon. Friend had 
said as to what he had called the inde- 
pendence of the natives. It was perfectly 
true that independence was recognised, 
though it was not guaranteed, under 
the Conventions of 1880 and 1890. But 
it was recognised in the sense that neither 
party to the Convention might negotiate 
with the natives without the assent 
of the other. If it was now considered 
advisable that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment should be allowed to enter 
into negotiations with the natives, it 
would only be allowed under - strict 
guarantees as to the rights of the natives. 
The hon. Member opposite said that if 
they allowed the Transvaal to extend to 
Swaziland they would extend further, 
take over Tongaland, and _ obtain 
possession of and accession to Delagoa 
Bay. In any agreement the Govern- 
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ment would take care that the absolute 
independence of Tongaland as regarded 
the South African Republic should be 
assured, and that the position of Delagoa 
Bay would be in no way affected by 
any concession to the Transvaal in con- 
nection with these negotiations, and 
should remain in the same position as at 
present. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) thought the House should be 
satisfied with the assurances given by 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
The hon. Gentleman said the interests of 
the natives would be safeguarded, and 
their wishes duly ascertained, and that 
they should not be coerced or harried 
into acceptance of Boer Government. 
What he wished to draw attention to was 
that when the Conference took place in 
Swaziland two years ago the wishes of 
the people in one particular direction, 
and that was, as to the encouragement 
of intoxication and the demoralisation 
of the people by drink. On _ that 
oceasion he brought the matter before the 
House, and he read from the Blue Book 
the verbatim Report of the Conference 
that took place between the Representa- 
tive of the Transvaal Republic, our own 
Representative, and the Representatives of 
the Swazi people, and he hed read nothing 
more pathetic than the appeals made 
by the head men of the Swazis that we 
should stop the importation of drink, 
because restrictions were perfectly delu- 
sive. What was the result? He 
appealed to the hon. Member the late 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, and 
all the answer he got from the Tory 
Government was that the whole matter 
was closed, and it was impossible to re- 
open it. The matter was not closed so 
far as they were concerned. He would 
appeal to his hon. Friend who had charge 
of this matter, now that he was talking 
of safeguarding the rights of the natives, 
that he would see that the protection of 
these helpless individuals against de- 
moralisation by drink was properly 
carried out. With reference to the argu- 
ments which had been placed before the 
House by the hon. Member who raised 
this discussion, he wondered what 
particular motive an hon. Gentleman on 
that side of the House had in raising the 
question. He believed he was right in 
saying that there were a certain clique of 
persons in this country interested in some 
of those concessions which had been 
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referred to. He mentioned this because 
he had personal knowledge of what he 
was saying, and because he wished to 
ask the House not to attribute too much 
importance to the views they had heard 
put forward by the Mover of the Resolu- 
tion. So far as he was aware, however 
much they might hear about patriotism 
and loss of prestige that might be in- 
curred by handing over this portion of 
South Africa to the Transvaal Republic, 
these views were mainly put forward on 
behalf of gentlemen who were interested 
in concessions in Swaziland, and who 
were afraid that their concessions would 
lose in value under Boer rule. As the 
hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) 
had pointed out, all the concessions worth 
anything were in the hands of the Trans- 
vaal Government, who had paid large 
sums of money for them. The hon. 
Member who introduced the subject 
talked about handing over independent 
States without ascertaining the wishes of 
the inhabitants. That, he would submit, 
was rather a strange argument coming 
from a supporter of the late Government 
who went in for a wholesale partition of 
the Continent of Africa amongst the 
Great Powers of Europe without ever 
troubling themselves as to whether 
the people inhabiting these enormous 
tracts were in favour of the _parti- 
tion or not. He believed, from per- 
sonal knowledge, that it would be for 
the interest of these portions of the 
country with which they were dealing 
that the arrangement for the administra- 
tion of Swaziland should be placed in the 
hands of the Transvaal Government. He 
said that having considerable acquaint- 
ance with the manner in which the 
Transvaal Government treated the very 
considerable number of natives who in- 
habited the country of the Transvaal. 
He had associated with great numbers of 
them, and had, he might say, had deal- 
ings with them; and, although there 
might be instances of harsh treatment 
between the individual Boer farmer and 
the individual native—and he had seen 
such cases himself—he would maintain 
that, taking the Government of the 
Travsvaal as a whole, its treatment of 
the natives was as humane and as satis- 
factory as was the treatment by England 
of the natives in her own territories in 
South Africa. It was quite true that 
there native attained to a very high 
degree of comfort and prosperity. He 
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might mention a single instance where a 
certain native chief in one portion of the 
South-Western Transvaal had recently 
been in a position to offer a very large 
sum of money to an English company for 
the farm land upon which the tribe was 
living, the surface rights merely,leaving ali 
question of minerals out of the agreement. 
When that was the case, and when they 
knew the wealth which the natives accu- 
mulated working in the mines, and which 
they could carry away with them in hard 
cash without being harried or annoyed by 
the Government officials, it was nonsense 
for hon. Members who had never been 
within a thousand miles of the Transvaal 
to get up and talk of the ill-treatment by 
the Boer Government of the native popu- 
lation. It was one of those mythical 
statements always trotted out when there 
was any question of dealing with the 
Transvaal Government, egainst which so 
many people in that House seemed to 
have so ill-grounded a prejudice. He 
wished to say, on the broad general 
question of their relations with the 
Transvaal Government, that after what 
had happened during the last three years, 
and after what had been admitted there 
that night by the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies, it would be something like a 
gross breach of faith on their part if they 
were now to go back from the understand- 
ing they had entered into with the Trans- 
vaal Government and refuse to hand over 
to them the administration of Swaziland. 
It was all very well for people to get up 
and talk about the policy of letting the 
Boers down to the sea. Why should 
they not have access to the sea? If 
they chose to have a railway to the sea, 
and a harbour on the coast, he, for one, 
should be delighted to see them getting 
such an outlet for their industry and com- 
merce as woukl be convenient to them. 
But that was not the question at the 
present time, and he would say it was 
worth their while to keep on friendly 
terms with the governing population of 
the Transvaal. This country hed got 
enormous interests there. He did not 
say that the Transvaal Government 
would make itself particulary unpleasant 
to them ; there was no reason to think 
that. He did not say either that the 
Transvaal Government could ever greatly 
interfere with all the millions of British 
capital which were now invested in the 
development of the Transvaal Republic ; 


| but he would say this: that, with 
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friendly relations existing, as they now 
happily did, between this country and the 
Boers of the Transvaal, it was worth 
while to maintain those friendly relations, 
because every sensible man, every far- 
seeing statesman, whether in the Trans- 
vaal or in the Cape Colony, looked for- 
ward to the day when there would be 
some kind of federation of the States of 
South Africa, whether it was under the 
British or South African flag, when they 
would all be in harmony, and when there 
would be no fear of such dismal scenes 
as took place in the war of a few years 
go. He hoped, whatever decision they 
took in connection with this ques- 
tion, that good would result from it to the 
States of South Africa. 


SCOTTISH PALACES AND CASTLES. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
had thefollowing Notice on the Paper :— 

“ To call attention to the neglected condition 
of the Holyrood and Linlithgow Palaces, and 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Dumbarton, and Blackness 
Castles, and to move, *That these Scottish 
Palaces and Castles should be put and kept in 
a decent state of repair, as agreed upon at the 
time of the Union.” 
He said he did not propose to take up 
more than a few minutes in dealing with 
this matter. He wanted the Government 
io understand that these buildings were 
national property, and should be pro- 
tected and kept in decent repair by the 
Government, as was agreed upon at the 
time of the Treaty with Scotland. The 
First Commissioner of Works was good 
enough, early in the Session, to 
promise, with regard to the Palaces 
of Holyrood and Lialithgow and 
Edinburgh Castle, to go and see these 
places later in the year. He was 
satisfied with that promise, and did not, 
therefore, propose to trouble the House 
with any remarks as to these places. 
With .regard to Stirling Castle, he 
wanted to get some undertaking from the 
Minister for War. Part of the building, 
containing a chapel, palace, and hall, with 
which the Secretary for War should have 
nothing todo with, had been taken by the 
War Authorities; and he wanted to have 
an undertaking from the right hon. 
Gentleman that he would put that portion 
in repair and give it back to the Civil 
Authorities of the country. He under- 
stood that the hall and palace and 
chapel had been made into a barracks, a 
canteen, and all sorts of strange things. 
The Scottish Society of Antiquarians 
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had communicated with the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he (Mr. Morton) would 
be quite satisfied if the right hon. 
Gentleman would say that he would 
give consideration to the representation 
that had been made by that Society and 
to any other representations that might 
yet be made by other Societies. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, his hon. Friend took him between 
wind and water, because he was not only 
Minister for War, but also Member for 
Stirling, and a Scotsman as well, so that 
he had three reasons for being very 
sedulous in his care of the Castle of 
Stirling. He did not know that the 
hon. Member had displayed any intimate 
knowledge of the subject which he had 
discussed. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: May I tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that I could have 
done so, but I did not want to take up 
the time of the House. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
acknowledged the desire of his hon. Friend 
to spare the time of the House, and would 
follow him in the example he had set. 
He would only say that,in the observa- 
tions the hon. Member had made as to 
what had occurred, he had mixed up one 
or two things which were not connected 
with each other. Undoubtedly Stirling 
Castle, which contained within the 
fortress—if it could be called a fortress— 
the old Parliament House and a chapel 
and other buildings of interest, had been 
very badly treated in past years. He 
had paid very close attention to it him- 
self. He had gone over every part of it, 
and the general conclusion he had come 
to was that they had better endeavour 
to prevent the process of destruction and 
degradation going any further. As to 
attempting to restore what there was 
in times past, he was afraid they would 
merely let in the imaginative architect, 
and that possibly the so-called restora- 
tions might be even worse than the pre- 
sent condition of things. That was the 
general impression on his mind. As the hon. 
Member had said, he had received a com- 
munication from the Society that had been 
referred to, and he had answered them. He 
would keep a very close watch on the 
matter, and with all his heart he would 
be delighted to do anything to save the 
old buildings and the associations con- 
nected with them. 
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Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) thought that there was one thing 
worse than the imaginative architect, and 
that was the unimaginative soldier, who 
had had possession of Stirling and Edin- 
burgh Castles, and had worked great 
mischief on both. Edinburgh Castle had 
been happily rescued from him. 
(Mr. Smith) trusted that a certain amount 
of money might be found to set free the 
most interesting parts of Stirling Castle 
from the present use to which they had 
been turned ; and that they might have 
buildings containing objects of the 
greatest historical interest in Scotland 
kept in a better way than they had been. 
If any spur were needed to induce the 
right hon. Gentleman to be unselfish 
enough to devote a certain amount of 
public money to this end, he might rest 
assured that none of them would grudge 
it to him, or suspect him of unworthy 
motives in doing that which would be to 
the advantage of his constituency and the 
country at large. 
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Question, “ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Supply—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—(No. 327.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Import Duty on tea). 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he had given Notice to move the 
rejection of this clause, but he was well 
aware that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could not afford to do away with 
the Tea Duty. Personally, he should 
have preferred that he had done that and 
increased the Income Tax. But the 
expenditure might have been reduced by 
£3,500,000 if the right hon. Gentleman 
had had the courage to do it. He trusted 
during the present Session to give the 
right hon. Gentleman many opportunities 
of voting with him for the reduction of 
Expenditure. It might be said that the 
Chancellor would not have money if the 
duty were abolished on tea; but that 
was not his (Mr. Morton’s) business. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
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could get money some other way. This 
was his business: the Liberal Party were 
pledged to do away with this tax, and, for 
himself, he was resolved to carry cut the 
Newcastle Programme as far as he could. 
He hoped that early next Session the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
announce that he intended to do away 
with the Tea Duty altogether. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
Like the great Don Ferdinando, we can 
“do no more than man can do.” I cannot 
repeal the Tea Duty in the face of a 
deficit of £1,500,000. I am extremely 
anxious to reduce the duty, but my hon. 
Friend must feel that in the cireum- 
stances of the time it is impossible to 
take the course he suggests. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, the 
Government had pledged themselves to 
give the foremost place to the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill, and when that 
pledge was given they knew what they 
were going to do. The words of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
reference to this and other reforms in the 
Budget were as satisfactory as they 
could expect from any Minister in his 
responsible position. The right hon. 
Gentleman was in favour of imposing 
further burdens on the rich and of 
relieving the burdens on the poor; and 
with these pledges he thought the Com- 
mittee, in present circumstances, ought to 
be entirely satisfied. Next year, how- 
ever, they would expect from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer one of the 
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greatest Budgets brought forward for 
many years. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) did not 
agree with his hon. Friend. The 


difficulty would not be in carrying Home 
Rule through the House, but in carrying 
it before the country. If the Liberal 
Party sacrificed everything for Home 
Rule, and appealed to the country after- 
wards, he was afraid the appeal would 
not be favourably responded to. The 
Government would be told that the old 
story was being repeated—a Liberal 
Government came into power and did 
nothing to give effect to its opinions. He 
wished to point out the inequality of 
taxation in the Death Duties, and how 
the differentiation was in favour of realty 
and against personalty—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! The 
hon. Member is wandering from the 
point before the Committee. 
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Dr. CLARK said, if he was ruied out 
of Order he would resume his seat at 
once. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 2, 3, and 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Repeal of certain exemptions 
from the Stamp Duty on receipts). 


Mr. E. B. HOARE (Hampstead) 
said, he would like to have information 
as to the meaning of this clause. It was 
an inneceut-looking ciause, but, somehow, 
it appeared to him to be somewhat 
revolutionary in practice. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: A new practice 
has arisen within the last year or two 
of cheques having attached to them a 
receipt in regular form, acknowledging 
the receipt of the money. Under cover 
of the Act of 1891 those receipts are 
headed, “ No stamp is required with this 
receipt,” and the consequence is that the 
receipts escape the stamp. I have con- 
sulted several bankers on the subject, and 
they agree that this evasion of the stamp 
ought to be stopped. In old days these 
exemptions arose when the charges were 
very much higher. When the exemption 
from a receipt stamp for a cheque was 
first allowed in 1804 on bills of exchange, 
cheques were subject to an ad ralorem 
stamp beginning at 8d. and rising to 7s., 
but cheques now only pay Id. Receipts 
were subject to an ed valorem stamp 
rising from 2d. to 5s., and now they are 
at Id. The hon. Member, I am sure, 
would not desire to see any system 
established that would evade the very 
moderate receipt stamp of Id. The 
endorsement upon a cheque payable to 
order is a necessary part of the cheque, 
and is not a receipt which would require 
a stamp. 

Mr. E. B. HOARE said, he was _ per- 
fectly satisfied with the explanation. He 
had not the least desire to countenance 
any evasion of the law ; but ke wished 
for an actual legal interpretation of the 
words, which appeared to him to be very 
wide. Railway dividend warrants, which 
were drawn with a place for the signa- 
ture of the proprietor at the bottom, up 
to the present time bore an ordinary ld. 
stamp, and were paid at once. He 
imagined that the Railway Companies 
considered they had got a receipt, but 
the matter, which was one of very great 
importance, required perfectly clear legis- 
lation. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: I hope the 
hon. Member will take it from me that 
the endorsement on a cheque payable to 
the order of the payee is not a receipt. 
It is a part of the order to pay which 
appeared upon the face of the cheque. 


Mr. E. B. HOARE said, he held in 
his hand an ordinary stamp which was 
put upon cheques and other documents 
passing through the Clearing House by 
the banker who presented them. He 
asked whether that was a receipt ? 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.), said, he 
thought the House would be entirely 
in sympathy with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in desiring to contribute in no 
way to the evasion of the modest Id. re- 
ceipt stamp, but hedid not believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman contemplated that 
a banker’s name across a cheque that he 
had received money in a Clearing House 
ought to be hereafter subject to a duty 
which had never before been chargeable 
upon cheques. If he was right in 
that, he would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to consider whether the words 
in the Bill would not require alteration 
so as to make the point clearer ? 

Mr. A. G. H. GIBBS (London) said, 
he thought it ought to be made clear that 
receipts written upon bills of exchange 
and promissory notes did not require a 
stamp, for if they did it would be very 
inconvenient, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
be aware that cheques drawn to order 
and endorsed were constantly used in the 
Law Courts to prove payment. He con- 
sidered that the clause under discussion 
might be so interpreted that they could 
not be hereafter used in that way without 
an additional 1d. stamp. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar): It is quite true that 
endorsed cheques are used as prima facie 
evidence that they come into the hands 
of the payee, but they are not receipts, 
although they may continue to be used 
as heretofore. It is only receipts properly 
so-called that are met by this clause. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the clause 
ought to contain a statement to that 
effect ? 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether transfers and conveyances 
can be properly receipted without a 1d. 
stamp ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT : Ordinary con- 
veyances in the body of the deed acknow- 
ledge the receipt. For some reason or 
other there is also endorsed upon the 
deed a receipt for money. Upon the 
acknowledgment in the body of the deed 
no additional stamp is required ; but if 
people choose to write upon the deed a 
separate acknowledgment, then, no doubt, 
a Id.stamp is required. The intention 
of the Government is to meet the case of 
evasion. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, 
that in the City there was not the 
slightest desire to countenance, in any 
way, an evasion of a legitimate duty 
—of which alleged evasion he heard for 
the first time to-night ; but, as the right 
hon. Gentleman must know, it was not 
easy to compute the millions affected 
by the stamp put across a cheque by the 
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bankers. He accepted the assurance of 
the right hon. Gentleman and the 


Solicitor General that the receipt did 
not require a stamp, but, inasmuch as 
there was a doubt on the subject in City 
circles, and, inasmuch as apparent evasion 
had been, to a slight extent, resorted 
to, he thought the City would welcome 
the concession of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was well advised in under- 
taking not to press the clause. 


Mr. A. G. H. GIBBS thought that, | 


as the clause would be open to miscon- 
struction, it would be well to withdraw it. 

Mr. E. B. HOARE said, he should 
make no objection if the right hon. 
Gentleman would undertake to re- 
consider the matter soe to intro- 
duce a fresh clause in the Bill on Report. 
He gratefully recognised the right hon. 
Gentleman’s offer to withdraw it; but 
if it could be so modified as to make its 
meaning clear, not only to the House, 
but to Her Majesty’s Judges, he should 
be grateful. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The question 
as to the Clearing House raises up a 
doubt. I do not know whether the 
stamp means a receipt for a balance of 
mouey, or that the cheque has been 
received, If it is a receipt for a cheque 
it is clear that it would require a stamp, 
but if for a balance due the case would 
be different. 

Mr. E. B. HOARE said, that every 


banker put the stamp “ received” on the 


as 


cheque when he sent it to the Clearing 
House. 
receipt for the money. 


But he did not consider it a 
The paying 
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banker was at liberty to return the 
cheque. 

Mr. 8S. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would postpone the clause, because it was 
clear that the right hon. Gentleman had 
carried the matter further than had been 
intended by those who had drafted the 
Bill. The only cases in which it 
appeared to him necessary to have a 
receipt were these :—formally in the body 
of a deed it might have been recited that 
the whole of the purchase money had 
been paid, but,as a matter of fact, only an 
instalment might have been paid. But 
the ad valorem duty was paid on the 
amount of the purchase money, and it 
could not be intended that besides that 
there should be an additional receipt 
stamp. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not informed them whether 
there had been any decision in a Court of 
Law as to this question. If there had 
been there would be no object to serve 
in following the course provided in the 
Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: As it is desir- 
able that the Bill should pass this week, 
I would suggest to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that they should allow the 
clause to pass through Committee. I 
will have the matter investigated to- 
morrow ; and if Iam not able to satisfy 
the Committee on the subject, I will 
undertake on the Third Reading to re- 
commit the Bill in order to leave out this 
clause. 


Clause agreed to, 
Clause 6 (Income Tax). 


Dr. CLARK said, he had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper to reduce the Income 
Tax from 7d. to 4d. on incomes under 
£500 a year, and to impose a graduated 
Income Tax on incomes above that 
amount, rising to 2s. in the £1 on in- 
comes above £10,000. He proposed 
only to move the first part of the Amend- 
meut. Last year the hon. Member for 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) took a Division 
in favour of a differential Income Tax by 
which unearned incomes would pay more 
than earned incomes, and small incomes 
would pay more than larger ones. This 
year he (Dr. Clark) found it difficult to 
draft an Amendment to differentiate be- 
cause A, B,C, D,and E were so mixed up; 
but the question of graduation was clear, 
and he hoped to take a Division on it. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
require to do something in this matter if 
he wished to be Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer again. He must carry out the wishes 
of the people to whom Parliamentary 
powers had been given, and who were 
desirous of doing what their predecessors 
in power had done to lighten their own 
burdens. Formerly, we were ruled by an 
oligarchy which used to look after its 
own interests; but we had now become a 
democracy, and the problem was how to 
distribute taxation fairly amongst all 
classes. We were unable to have ad 
valorem ; and so far as the indirect taxes 
were concerned, the poor paid far too 
much. Everyone admitted that. The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
admitted it. He had attempted to put an 
ad valorem duty on higher class wines, 
and he had to take it off. It was diffieult, 
as he had said, to do this, the law being 
evaded and the Revenue losing a great 
deal of money. They ought to try and 
make the burden lighter on the lower 
middle classes. He desired to see the 
Liberal Party become democratised on 
these matters. He would suggest that 
those people who derived their incomes 
from Stocks and Debentures should make 
their own returns in future, and should 
not have the Income Tax deducted by 
their bankers as at present. This would 
enable the Income Tax Commissioners 
to comply with the terms of his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 38, after the word “ Act,” to 
insert the words “ on incomes under five hundred 
pounds the duty of four pence, on incomes from 
five hundred pounds per annum to one thousand 
pounds per annum the duty of sixpence, and ou 
larger incomes.”—(Dr. Clark.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I rise to 
Order. I submit that a proposal to in- 
crease taxation cannot be moved by a 
private Member. The latter part of the 
Amendment seems to me to be out of 
Order. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: That is so: in 
regard to the latter part of the Motion. 
I have only put that part which is in 
Order. The Amendment stops short at 
the duty of 7d., so that in no part of the 
Amendment before the Committee does 
the hon. Member propose to increase 
taxation. 


Dr. Clark 
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Mr. BARTLEY: Would that cut out 
the Amendment down in my name ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
80. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, that what he wished to insist on 
was that the Liberal Party were pledged 
toa graduated Income Tax. It was all 
very well to tell them that the parti- 
cular way they proposed to raise the 
question was out of Order. He did not 
care so much about that. All he wished 
to do was to impress on the Government 
that they were pledged to institute a 
graduated Income Tax ; and although 
they might be out of Order in the 
way in which they sought to do that, it 
did not matter much. [“ Hear, hear!”"] 
Hon. Gentlemen were cheering too 
soon. He said it did not matter much, 
because it was the duty of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer not to object to 
the way in which the Amendment was 
put down, but to put it down the right 
way himself. If he understood the matter 
rightly, that was what they paid a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer endeavoured 
to do that they would not question the 
order of his Motion, but would endeavour 
to carry it in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and pledges of the Liberal Party. 
It was admitted by everybody that 
wealth ought to pay a larger share of 
the taxation of the country than it did 
at present ; that larger incomes ought to 
pay more ; and that, consequently, there 
ought to be a graduated Income 
Tax. He had listened with pleasure to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the other 
night as to another part of the matter, 
and he was sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made a very useful suggestion. 
No doubt there were difficulties in the 
way of imposing a graduated Income 
Tax, but those difficulties ought not to 
be beyond the intelligence of a Liberal, 
especially of a Radical, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
might say that he had Jingo Colleagues 
to deal with in the Cabinet, and that 
they would not allow him a free hand ; 
but he (Mr. Morton) wanted to assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that however 
it might be with the Cabinet, at any rate 
he would have the full support of the 
Radical Party. The people of the 
country were strongly of opinion that 
now that the Government was in 
the hands of the Democratic Party 
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something should be done for them. 
[Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen might 
laugh, but when they were facing their 
constituents they did not laugh. 
He did not wish to drive the Tory Party 
altogether out of existence ; but if they 
desired to exist they must give way to 
these demands, and assist the Radical 
Members to obtain a graduated Income 
Tax and other reforms. The Tory 
Party might rest assured that they 
would never get back to power without 
yielding to these demands. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had the 
figures before him which would show 
what would be the result of a graduated 
Income Tax upon the Revenue; but if 
he had, he (Mr. Morton) should like to 
see them. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that he had no time to deal with 
these matters. Nodoubt they had got to 
go on with the Home Rule Bill and finish 
it, and there was no one in the world 
more anxious to finish it than he was. 


An hon. MemBer: When ? 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, an hon. 
Member asked “ When?” Well, next 
week, That would give full time for an 
honest discussion of the Bill. But the 
people of this country, although willing 
to do justice to the Irish people, required 
something for themselves. They re- 
quired, among other things, that the taxa- 
tion should be placed upon a fair basis. 
Up to the present time it had never been 
fair. The working and industrial classes 
had always been compelled to pay a 
larger share of the taxation than the 
wealthy classes, and they wanted that 
remedied as soon as possible. They now 
had a Chancellor of the Exchequer about 
as Radical as any Member of the 
Cabinet 

An hon. Member: That is not saying 
much, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, an hon. 
Member remarked “ That is not saying 
much,” but he (Mr. Morton) thought it 
meant a good deal. He hoped that when 
Radical measures were pressed forward 
the right hon. Gentleman would be 
ready to support them. They were 
entitled to expect from a Radical Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who adhered to 
the Neweastle Programme that the 
incidence of taxation would be altered so 
as to make it fair to all parties. No 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman was 
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quite right in saying he had not yet had 
time to carry out his pledges; but if 
he could assure the House that he had 
all these matters before him, and would 
give his bestattention to them, and would 
endeavour to discover a plan to carry out 
the object of the Amendment, it would 
be a source of satisfaction to the whole 
Radical Party. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member is a little hard in imposing 
upon me the task of discovering a plan 
for carrying out a satisfactory policy 
which the hon. Member is unable to dis- 
cover for himself. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that he 

proposed a plan, but the right hon. 
Gentleman objected to on the ground 
that it was out of Order. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am afraid 
it is out of Order ; but as to the remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman, and his advice 
and that of his friends, I must take them 
in good part, because we know that 
they only chastise those whom they love. 
I am sorry the hon. Member's Amend- 
ment is out of Order, because the mag- 
nificent sum he would make a present of 
to the Exchequer would about equal 
a 2s. Income Tax ‘on incomes above 
£10,000, and a larger sum on those above 
£50,000. But, unfortunately, the only 
part of the Amendment which would 
benefit the Treasury is out of Order, and 
that the only part of his proposai that is 
in Order is that which will tell against 
it. I think that is quite enough answer 
to the invitation to agree to this Amend- 
ment. I have no objection to the prin- 
ciple of graduation ; I think it is just. I 
agree that the Death Duties ought to be 
altered, but the reason why I draw a 
distinction between them and the Income 
Tax is the different way in which they 
are collected. Under the Death Duties, 
you can ascertain the whole value of a 
man’s property ; but when you collect the 
Income Tax, you do not ask a man the 
value of his whole fortune. If a man 
has so much to receive in the form of 
dividends from the Lordon and North- 
Western Railway, say, you deduct the 
Income Tax ; you deduct it also in the 
case of Consols, and, in the case of pro- 
fessional men, four-fifths is collected at 
its source. I would, therefore, ask hon. 
Gentlemen to consider how, if they 
graduate the tax, they are going to 
collect it at the source? You must 
assess it at the highest rate from every- 
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body. You must assume that a man has 
got a higher income, and you must collect 
the tax at the higher rate. That is im- 
possible, for it would cause great vexa- 
tion and inconvenience. You would 
make a man pay at the higher rate, and 
then apply for a return of the overcharge. 
I have no hesitation in saying that if you 
attempt to collect the Income Tax by 
calling upon each man to disclose the 
whole of his fortune, you will lose 
a very large proportion of the tax. 
That is the reason that has prevented 
the graduation of the Income Tax, and 
I hope I have made that plain to the 
House. That is the practical reason, 
quite apart from any heroic objection 
to the proposal of the hon. Member. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, the remarks of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were directed not so 
much against what the hon. Gentleman 
proposed as against the general principle 
of a graduated Income Tax. He had 
given excellent reasons against a graduated 
Income Tax, but his observations did not 
apply to the proposition to extend the 
deduction from incomes of £400 to in- 
comes of £500. Hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side indulged in conventional 
sneers against the Tory Party on this 
question, and, therefore, it might not be 
out of place to remind them that it was 
due to the Tory Party that the Income 
Tax was levied at a reduced rate on 
incomes of under £400, It was Sir S. 
Northeote who raised the incomes 
charged at the reduced rate from £300 
to £400. That ought to relieve the 
Tory Party from the charge of indis- 
position to relieve the poorer part of the 
community from this impost. Nobody 
liked to be taxed, and perhaps the 
Income Tax affected us more sharply 
than any other tax, and those who felt 
it most were people with small fixed 
incomes. Unless Parliament were pre- 
pared to depart from the principle of 
raising a larger proportion of Revenue 
from direct taxation, he was afraid we 
must always suffer the annoyance of 
this direct impost, and those who bore it 
would grieve under it and be desirous for 
economy, so that the Income Tax might 
fall to «a lower figure. He ventured to 
think that if they extended the abate- 
ment from incomes under £400 to in- 
comes under £500 a year, in a year or 
two a strong case would be made out for 
extending it still further to incomes of 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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that the relief given some years ago had 
been very considerable ; and seeing that 
they were unhappily liable to Income 
Tax, they should be prepared to see it 
increased from time to time—certainly 
when a Liberal Government came into 
power—and be prepared to bear it a 
little longer. 

Dr. CLARK said, he could not with- 
draw the Amendment, because, although 
he could not increase a tax, it would 
be open for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to do so if the first part of 
the Amendment were agreed to. As to 
the practical difficulty of how _ this 
proposal was to be carried out, the 
bankers could easily send a notice to the 
Income Tax officials that a certain 
amount was due instead of sending the 
money itself. That was done in many 
cases at the present time. In thé case 
of the Directors of Public Companies, 
the seoretaries of those companies made 
a return of their incomes as Directors, 
and the Commissioners of Income Tax 
asked to be paid upon that sum. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he would 
ask his hon. Friend not to press his 
Motion after the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It was no good 
dividing for the mere sake of dividing. 
One matter, however, to which he wished 
to call the attention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was as to whether he 
would consent to increase the amount on 
which abatement would be allowed. He 
should like to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he was in favour of 
allowing some abatement on_ higher 
incomes than £400 per annum ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: In speaking 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) the other night, 
I said I thought that the only way in 
which you could reform the Income Tax 
was by raising the figure to which abate- 
ment should be applicable and possibly 
raising the figure of exemption. It is 
quite true that Sir Stafford Northcote 
raised the figure of abatement from £300 
to £400, and whenever the finances of the 
country allow of it. I think it may be 
taken for granted that it will be raised 
still higher. At the present moment, 
without extending the abatement at all, 
all I can do is to make the two ends 
meet, and therefore it is idle to propose 
that 1 should this year consent to a pro- 
posal to cut down the receipts from the 
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tax for the next 12 months. However 
much I may desire to do so I have not 
the means this year, and therefore any 
hon. Member who votes for a proposal 
of the kind must understand that he is 
voting for a deficit. I have already 
stated the objections to the present 
Amendment. Under the present system 
of abatement you levy at the same rate 
upon all incomes. If you were to adopt 
a different rate for different incomes, you 
would entirely disorganise the whole 
system on which the Income Tax is 
levied, and I would strongly advise the 
House not to adopt any proposals of the 
kind, 

Mr. A. G. H. GIBBS said, he was 
sorry the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not spoken more strongly on general 
grounds against a graduated Income 
Tax ; but as the right hon. Gentleman 
had conclusively shown that it was out- 
side practical politics, it was hardly 
necessary.to discuss it. He had not known 
until now that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
considered that people who had an in- 
come of £500 a year were poor people, 
and he would point out that it was 
nearly double the amount which in the 
Millennium a Member of Parliament was 
to receive. The proposal of the hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) was 
more far-reaching than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seemed to suppose, 
and he hoped the Committee would not 
agree to it. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) ex- 
pressed a hope that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would give the House 
some hope that in the near future means 
would be found of taxing the larger in- 
comes onahigherscale. There werea great 
number of Radical Members who felt 
that it was important that something 
should be done on the subject. 

Mr. 8S. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) 
said, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had expressed himself in favour of a 
graduated Income Tax. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I said I was 
in favour of graduated taxation, but I 
said that the Income Tax could not be 
graduated, and I gave the reason. 

Mr.8.EV ANS said, he was tempted to 
fall back on the old saying, thet * Where 
there was a will there was a way.” He 
thought that if the right hon. Gentleman 
had the will in this matter he would be 
able to find the way. It seemed to him 
(Mr. Evans) that there ought to be no 
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difficulty at all in having a graduated 
Income Tax, and that it would be very 
much better to have such a tax than to 
resort to the clumsy expedient of having 
abatements on small incomes. There 
appeared to be no difficulty in having the 
tax collected at its source. If the tax 
were collected at the higher rate on all 
incomes, those who had lower incomes 
could claim an abatement and get a de- 
duction made. The pious opinion ex- 
pressed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not of much value, and the 
only way of foreing the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to find a way of carrying his 
wishes into effect was to divide against 
him. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) said, the hon. Member who 
had just sat down had suggested a plan 
of collecting a higher tax upon the 
larger incomes which would add enor- 
mously to the inconvenience and trouble 
of making Income Tax Returns. His 
own Return for Income Tax for many 
years had been extremely simple, because 
he had made no return at all, all his 
income being taxed at the sources, of 
which there were some 50 or 60 alto- 
gether. Under the plan suggested by 
the hon. Member, it would be necessary 
to enumerate every petty investment, 
which was now taxed at the source. 
This would be a misery for anyone 
who made out the return, It would 
involve much trouble, and there would 
be no means of checking it. The hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) had 
a method of meeting the difficulty ; but if 
the increased tax were collected through 
the secretaries of the company paying 
the dividends, it would be collected in the 
first instance at the higher rate. The 
result would be that a very poor man 
might be taxed in the first place at 2s. 
in the £1, and would have to apply for 
a rebate. Surely it was a sufficient 
answer to the proposition which 
had been taken up by the hon. 
Member for Caithness to say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer recognised, 
as every Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for many years past had recognised, that 
the burden of direct taxation required 
adjustment in some way or other, 
especially with regard to those classes 
of persous who were at the end of the 
scale, and who were undoubtedly ex- 
posed to indirect taxation also, but that 
the only means of making the adjust- 
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ment was through the abatement. Sir 
Robert Peel had fixed the limit of abate- 
ment at £150, whilst the present Prime 
Minister had raised it rather higher, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote had brought it up 
to its present point. The plan proposed 
by the hon. Member in support of this 
Amendment was one which would not 
bear examination. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said he was ready to 
extend the system of abatement when 
he was able to do so; but he had 
pointed out that at present he found 
difficulty in making both ends meet. As 
a matter of fact, the right hon. Gentleman 
had not made both ends meet, because 
the surplus was entirely dependent upon 
a windfall which ought really to be 
appropriated to capital. This being the 
situation this year, it would be in the 
highest degree imprudent to accept the 
Amendment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 46 ; 
Noes 243.—(Division List, No. 64.) 

*Mr. BARTLEY (islington, N.) said 
he did not propose to move the Amend- 
ment in his name exactly as it stood on 
the Paper. Having heard the opinion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
proposed to move the Amendment in the 
following form :— 

“Clause 6, page 2, line 38, after ‘seven- 

pence, to insert ‘but allow an abatement of 
one hundred and twenty pounds on annual in- 
comes from whatever source between one 
hundred and fifty pounds and five hundred 
pounds.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
acknowledged that the people of the 
lower middle class were about the 
hardest taxed of any class, and it was 
to grant them some relief that he now 
proposed that the abatement at present 
existing should be extended. Every 
person now in receipt of an income of 
between £150 and £400 received an 
abatement of £120, and the Amendment 
he proposed was to raise that limit from 
£400 to £500. The financial effect of 
adopting the proposal would be very 
small, and would certainly not exceed 
£90,000 or £100,000. He hoped, in the 
interests of a class who were most 
severely taxed, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had admitted the 
principle of the Amendment, would 
agree to accept it. 


Mr. Courtney 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 38, after the words “seven 
pence,” to insert the words “but to allow an 
abatement of one hundred and twenty pounds 
on annual incomes from whatever source 
between one hundred and fifty pounds and five 
hundred pounds,”—(Mr, Bartley.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT was sorry to 
say his poverty and not his will com- 
pelled him to decline to accede to the 
Amendment. The hon. Member was 
good enough to say it would only cost 
between £90,000 and £100,000. He 
should have been glad to have acceded 
to the proposal if he could have done so, 
But he was sorry to say he had had occasion 
to consider this very matter, and that, 
from the calculations that had been made, 
he had ascertained that it would cost a 
great deal more than the hon. Member 
had stated. In fact, it would cost two 
or three times as much. Although he 
should have been disposed to accept 
such a proposal, it was impossible on the 
present Budget to do so. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
Amendment suggested nothing novel in 
the way of a differential tax or a 
graduated tax. What it did was simply 
to extend an already recognised and 
existing system, and further than that 
it extended it to a limit which the Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer had himself 
admitted would, in ordinary times, be a 
proper limit to which to extend it. The 
adoption of the Amendment would not 
seriously trench on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s balance. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Oh, yes it 
would, 

Mr. HANBURY : The balance of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was about 
£100,000, and he did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman would assert it would 
take up the whole of that. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It will take 
a great deal more. 

Mr. HANBURY: Those who had 
framed this Amendment had gone into 
figures just as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had done, and they main- 
tained that it would be very little over 
£100,000, if any. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would press the Amendment to a 
Division. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 68 ; 
Noes 211.—(Division List, No. 65.) 
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*Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) moved to amend the clause re- 
lating to the annual value of the occupa- 
tion of lands, with the object of reducing 
the duty thereon under Schedule B from 
34d. to 3d. He said this was such a 
small matter that it need not frighten the 
most impoverished Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was, indeed, so small that 
he ought aimost to apologise to the 
agricultural interest for bringing it for- 
ward at all ; but they had so often been 
challenged to produce some definite pro- 
posal for the benefit of agriculture that 
they suggested this little measure of 
relief, which would enable the Govern- 
meut to mark their sympathy with the 
agricultural community in their present 
difficulty by giving the farmers some 
practical assistance. That assistance was 
very much needed indeed ; for it was 
generally admitted that the agricultural 
industry was in a very great state of im- 
pecuniosity. While the profits of trade 
had increased by millions, the profits of 
agriculture had reached the vanishing 
point. He estimated that the loss to the 
Revenue involved in his proposal was 
only £4,400. That was a very trifling 
sum—less than the salary of one 
Cabinet Minister. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would no doubt reply— 
“Why do not the farmers put themselves 
under Schedule D, and pay Income Tax 
on the profits instead of on the annual 
value of the land?” The answer was 
that while farmers were careful in large 
matters, such as the price of a horse, they 
were apt in small matters to be negligent 
about details, and they did not keep 
accounts as a rule, while those who did 
keep accounts were not anxious to expose 
the nakedness of their position. Then, if 
the farmer wished to go under Schedule 
D, he would have to give notice before 
the 5th of June; but at that time he was 
unable to know whether his profit would 
be more than half his rent, and which 
Schedule would be more beneficent to 
himself, At any rate, the time should be 
extended to the 5th of August. He 
hoped the vigorous effort of the President 
of the Board of Agriculture to get the 
farmers to go under Schedule D would 
be successful, for it would induce them 
to keep accounts. He did not wish to 


shock the Chancellor of the Excheqner 
by any wild proposal. 
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mild and moderate, and, therefore, he 
only asked the right hon. Gentleman to 
relieve the farmers from paying this 
extra ld. The Amendment, _ if 
carried, might lead to the discomfiture 
of one Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but 
it would bring joy and pleasure to 
thousands of the constituents of hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, 
and for that reason he hoped it would be 
accepted, 

Amendment moved, to leave out “ half- 
penny.”—(Mr. J. G. Lawson.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrrt, 
Derby): I think no class of the com- 
munity deserves more sympathy and 
more indulgence than the farming class 
which the hon, Gentleman so ably 
represents; but I believe that, under 
Schedule D, the farmers would receive 
much more relief than under the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member. The hon. 
Member stated that Schedule B was 
founded on the assumption that a far- 
mer’s profits were equal to half his rent, 
and that a farmer would find it difficult 
in June to make up his mind whether 
his profit would be more than half his 
rent. That is the most optimist view of 
the position of the farmer I ever heard. 
I should have said that a farmer would 
say he made no profit at all. The farmers 
had a way out of the difficulty by 
placing themselves under Schedule D. 
No farmer whose profit is less than £150 
a year need pay a farthing of Income 
Tax if he chooses under Sehedule D. 
If a farmer makes a profit, why should he 
not pay like anyone else in the com- 
munity ? The argument that a farmer 
keeps noaccounts would not be considered 
in the case of other tradesmen, and I do 
not see why the hon. Member should ask 
that the agriculturist should be treated 
in a different manner from other Income 
Taxpayers. The hon. Member has a 
right to ask that the farmers should be 
placed in the same position as other 
traders. If they make no profits they 
pay no Income Tax; if they make a 
small profit they pay asmall tax ; and if 
they make reasonably large profits they 
pay a reasonably large tax. It is a 
dangerous thing to treat any class of the 
community on a different footing from 
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the others, and it is a dangerous thing 
to establish a differential rate of Income 
Tax. If the hon. Member will only 
exert himself to induce the farmers to 
see the advantages they will derive by 
coming under Schedule D, he will do 
them a much greater service than the 
proposal in the Amendment, which I 
hope he will not press. 

*Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Har- 
wich) regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not acceded to the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend, for the amount 
in question, xs pointed out, was but small. 
In fact, it would have been a reasonable 
Motion to make to relieve farmers 
from all payment under Schedule B, and 
that would have been a great boon to them. 
The exceptional treatment asked for 
was owing to the position of agricul- 
ture, and the process, almost of extermi- 
nation, which was going on in his county 
among farmers due to depression. He 
asked why the English farmer paid more 
under Schedule B “than the Scottish or 
Irish farmer ? for he had never received a 
satisfactory explanation on this point. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): As the author of the 
transfer of the farmers from Schedule B 
to Schedule D, I put it to my hon. 
Friend whether he will serve the farmer 
by encouraging him to make this declara- 
tion under Schedule B_ instead of 
Schedule D? I sympathise deeply with 
the position of the farmers. The general 
anticipation is that this year they will 
make no profits at all. That being so, 
the best plan for those who have 
influence over the farmers is to en- 
courage them to make their declarations 
under Schedule D, for under that 
Schedule, if there is no profit at all, 
they will not be asked to pay any 
Income Tax at all. I do not think that 
the Amendment is so favourable to the 
farmers as my hon. Friend believe. It 
would encourage to refrain from doing 
what it is their interest to do—namely, 
to keep accounts, in order to be able 
to show whether or not there is any 
profit, and I do not think it would be of 
such advantage to them as making their 
declarations under Schedule D. 


CoLtoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 


Epping) asked the Minister of Agricul- 
ture whether steps had been taken as to 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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the circulation of a paper among the 
farmers, showing the advantages of 
making their declarations under Schedule 
D? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tre BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The Board 
have circulated copies of the leaflet in 
great numbers to farmers and to the pro- 
vincial papers. There has been a 
great demand from all parts of the 
country for the leaflet, so much so that 
5,000 additional copies have been ordered, 
which will be circulated at once. 

Mr. ROUND said, he quite agreed 
with his right hon. Friend the Member 
for the St. George’s Division as to the 
necessity of encouraging the farmer to 
go under Schedule D ; but they had to 
deal with the existing state of things, 
under which the farmers preferred to go 
under Schedule B. 

Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) asked if the time had 
not arrived when the three countries 
should pay equally ¢ Farms in England 
were supposed to represent half the 
annual value, and in Scotland and Ireland 
about a third of the annual value. At 
the present moment he took it that both 


the Scotch and the Irish farmers were in ’ 


a better position than the English 
farmer. In the Scoteh Lowlands it was 
not contended by anyone that the depres- 
sion in agriculture had been felt as it 
had been in the wheat-growing districts 
ia England, and the Irishmen had got 
the benefit of judicial rents ; therefore, at 
any rate, in their case they had an advan- 
tage over our farmers. He thought, 
therefore, the time had arrived when the 
English farmer might legitimately ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to put 
matters upon an equality with regard to 
the three countries. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Iam ashamed 
to say I am unable to answer the ques- 
tion as to the origin of the difference be- 
tween the three countries ; it is lost in 
antiquity. Whether it was the Treasury 
or whether it originated in the Articles of 
the Union I do not know; but I should 
imagine it was founded upon some 
notion of difference in relation to prices 
in the various countries. But, with re- 
ference to the remarks of my hon. Friend, 
I would say they can bring them all to 
an equality if they all go under Schedule 
D ; that is the way in which you would 
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get rid of these differences ; these differen- 
tial fractions would disappear if every- 
one would come under Schedule D, as 
everyone would then be taxed upon the 
rofits they made. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, there was another reason 
for the difference. In respect to Scot- 
land, allowance was made for the repair 
of houses, and an abatement was made 
in consequence, which was not the case 
in England. 


Question put. 
House cleared for a Division. 
Mr. J. G. LAWSON, seated, and 


with his hat on, asked, on a point of 
Order, if he was now entitled to with- 
draw the Amendment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : No; the hon. 
Member is not entitled to withdraw the 
Amendment, but it may be negatived 
without a Division. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question put, “ That Clause 6 stand 
part of the Bill.” 


*Sir A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 
W.) moved the omission of this clause. 
With regard to small house or cottage 
property, he submitted the tax was an un- 
fair one; that an abatement should be 
allowed in respect of commission ; it was 
allowed to the tithe-owner and ought to 
be allowed to the cottage-owner. He 
also submitted that abatement should be 
allowed for fire insurance. It was 
allowed upon stock-in-trade and ought to 
be allowed on property, because if the 
house was burned down and not rebuilt 
the tax would be altogether lost to the 
Revenue. An abatement should also be 
allowed in case of defaulting tenants ; 
bad debts were allowed to traders, and he 
wished to know why they should not 
adopt the same principle with regard to 
small properties ? He did aot wish to 
detain the House, but he would urge the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider these 
small matters between now and the time 
he had to produce the Budget next year. 


Amendment proposed, to omit the 
Clause.—( Sir A. Hickman.) 


Sir W. HARCOURT : In introducing 
the Budget I stated I was very desirous 
of removing this anomaly, but that it 
could not be dealt with alone, and I think 
that the House generally was perfectly 
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satisfied with the declaration I then 
made. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.) said, that the farmers were told they 
should come under Schedule D ; but for 
those who had not kept accounts it was 
impossible for them to apply under 
Schedule D for 12 months or two years, 
and they did not know how many of them 
would be ruined by that time. He 
merely wished to point out to the Com- 
mittee that to tell the farmer toapply under 
Schedule D was of no use whatever— 
what was wanted was present relief. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member is mistaken as to the amount of 
elaborate accounts that is required from 
the farmers. The farmers would necessarily 
have some means of satisfying the Com- 
missioners as to what their real profits 
have been without keeping a ledger by 
double entry. 

Question put, and negatived,. 

Clause 6 agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) moved the following new 
clause :— 

(Amendment of 5 and 6 Vic. ¢, 35.) 

“ The first rule of the first case under Schedule 
of Section one hundred of the fifth and sixth 
Victoria, chapter thirty-five, shall be read as if 
the words ‘average of three years’ were omitted 
therefrom, and the words ‘ account of the profits 
or gains of the year,’ were inserted in their 
place, and the words * Provided always,’ to end 
of rule, were also omitted.” 

The object of this was to levy the tax on 
the income, and not, as now, onanaverage. 
In other words, the Income ‘Tax was the 
charge made, not upon the income of any 
year, but on the total for three years divided 
by three. No doubt this rule of charg- 
ing upon an average was conceived and 
carried out with theintention of being fair 
to the trader, to enable the losses of one 
year to be met by the increased income 
of another, and thus a fair average 
might be arrived at. That sounded very 
plausible before they looked carefully 
into it ; but when they looked into it, it 
would be seen at once that it did not 
work as it was intended. But even if it 
did, he should still say the principle was 
wrong. The object was, not to get a 
fixed and invariable tax, or a tax that 
varied very little ; the true principle of 
an Income Tax was that it should vary 
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follow the fortunes of the income; that 
the man who was increasing in prosperity 
should pay, if anything, more, and the 
man who was decreasing in prosperity 
should, if there was to be a difference, 
pay less; but exactly the contrary 
principle was carried out through this 
system of average. Take the instance 
of a man who in the first year made 
£1,000, in the next year £2,000, and in 
the third year £3,000 ; at the end of the 
third year he was taxed, not upon the 
£3,000, but upon the £1,000, plus £2,000, 
plus £3,000, which was £6,000, divided by 
three, and he was taxed upon £2,000. Take 
the converse case, the man whose income, 
by unfortunate circumstances, went the 
other way. This man was treated in the 
same way as the prosperous man, and 
accordingly he was taxed upon £2,000, 
the result being that the prosperous man 
was taxed upon £1,000 less than he 
ought to pay, and the unfortunate man, 
who was gradually approaching ruin, 
was taxed upon £1,000 more than he 
ought to pay. It might be said that 
three years was not a sufficient period to 
take; therefore he had worked out two cases 
of 10 years. “A,” beginning with 
£1,000 and ending with £10,000, would 
pay upon £8,500, less than he ought to 
pay, while “ B,” beginning with £10,000 
and ending with £1,000, would pay upon 
£8,500, more than he ought to pay. ‘The 
tax was thus nota fair tax, for either the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was having 
withdrawn from him something to which 
he was entitled, or the taxpayer was 
having taken from him something that 
should not be taken. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told them that the income 
of the country was steadily increasing ; 
that the wealth of the country was in- 
creasing and had been increasing. The 
result was that under Schedule D there 
was a constant addition to income in the 
majority of cases ; and it followed from 
that that, in the majority of cases under 
Schedule D, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was getting much less than he 
was entitled to. His proposal was to do 
away with that, to charge on the 
concrete income as it stood in the last 
year, and in that manner the prosperous 
man would pay what he should pay, and 
the man who was going down hill, who 
was approaching ruin, would not be 
called upon to pay upon an income which 
he had not realised. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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New Clause (Amendment of five and 
six Vic. c. 35,)—(Mr. Gibson Bowles,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is rather 
late in the evening to go in these trans- 
cendental theories of taxation. The 
common sense of mankind has adopted 
the principle of averages in taxation, and 
no one would more condemn this Amend- 
ment than the trading classes in whose 
interest it is said to be proposed. 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
dlesex, Uxbridge) was very glad that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
going to assent to this new clause. It 
was perfectly true that one man would 
pay too much in one year, but on the 
law of average he paid what was right 
on the whole. The hon. Member for 
Lynn (Mr. Gibson Bowles) had spoken 
of a man who made a profit on all the 
three years. Under the present system, 
if that man made a loss be had a right to 
deduct his loss, so that in reality he got 
back part of his loss: whereas, if this 
new clause were passed, he would have 
to pay on the profit and get nothing back 
for the loss ; therefore, it was distinctly 
against the commercial classes that this 
clause should be passed, and, on that 
account, he was very glad that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not agree 
to it. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to amend the Law respecting 
the transfer and exercise of Church 
Patronage, and the avoidance of Bene- 
fices.” [Church Patronage Bill [Lords] ; 
Police Acts Amendment Bill; Post 
Office (Acquisition of Sites) Bill. 

That they have come to the following 
Resolution, viz.— 

“That it is desirable that the Copyhold 
(Consolidation) Bill be referred to the Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament on 
Statute Law Revision Bills.” 

It being One of the Clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 
put. 

House adjourned at One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 5th May 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERY PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
BILL.—(No. 63.) 

SECUND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, stated that 
its provisions had been mutually arranged 
between the Secretary for Scotland and 
the persons interested in the locality. 

Moved,“ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—(The Lord Playfair.) 

Motion 
cordingly. 


agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
f=) 


OFFICIAL LIQUIDATORS (IRELAND) 
BILL [#.L.]—(CNo. 43.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, “That the House do 
resolve itself into Committee upon 


said Bill."—( The Lord Acton.) 
*Tue Eart or BELMORE, before the 


House went into Committee, asked the 
noble Lord to explain the object of the 
Bill, which had rather a peculiar history. 
It was read a first time on March 21 and a 
second time on March 24, without expla- 
nation or discussion, and very little was 
known in Ireland about the measure ; 
but, from various communications received 
by himself and other noble Lords, it 
appeared that it was a Bill of a very 
contentious character. He held in his 
hand numerous representations from diffe- 
rent interests on the subject—resolutions 
passed against it by the Land Agents’ 
Association of Ireland, by the Committee 
of the Northern Law Society of Ireland, 
a statement on behalf of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, and other im- 
portant bodies, a resolution from the 
Chambers of Commerce in Dublin and 
Belfast, and also from the Council of the 
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Incorporated Law Society of Ireland ; 
and, in addition to the Irish objections, 
a resolution of a meeting of the 
Trade Protection Societies’ Association 
which had been held in London, 
All those bodies earnestly protested 
against the Bill. ‘The Amendments he 
had put on the Paper related to the 
resolution passed by the Land Agents’ 
Association, which stated that official 
liquidators were hitherto unknown in Ire- 
land; and they believed that the creation 
of such an office, with powers not hitherto 
conferred on any officials in the United 
Kingdom, would cause difficulty and 
confusion in the management of landed 
estates. Under it the management of 
estates would pass from the hands of 
experienced agents to officials who had 
not hitherto had to deal with landed 
property, and whose duties in connection 
with the Bankruptey Court rendered 
them particularly unsuited for the manage- 
ment of estates. They represented that 
the duties which these officers would 
have to discharge would require their 
constant attendance in Dublin, and there- 
fore that their personal management of 
the estates would be impossible. He did 
not know what was the reason for intro- 
ducing this Bill, but there might be a very 
good reason for it; and he understood it 
was intended to assimilate the law and 
practice in Ireland to the law and practice 
which had prevailed in England, It was 
evident, from the sweeping changes pro- 
posed, that the Bill was one of a very 
contentious nature, and he hoped the 
noble Lord would be able to admit the 
Amendments, which would, to a great 
extent, remove the main objections to it. 

Viscount MIDLETON entirely con- 
curred in the observations which had 
been made by his noble Friend. Similar 
representations had reached him from the 
same quarters, and he thought the 
objections taken to the Bill were, in sub- 
stance, just. It was perfectly true that 
the object of the Bill was to assimilate 
the law in Ireland in the case of bank- 
ruptey and official receivership to that 
which had prevailed in England during 
the last few years. But it should be re- 
membered that there had been consider- 
able legislation with regard to Ireland 
which did not concern England, and 
that legisiation had made it all the more 
necessary that persons entrusted with the 
duties contemplated by the Bill should 
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have personal knowledge of everyone— 
and especially with the circumstances of 
the tenants—with whom they were 
brought in contact. Official liquidators 
could not have such knowledge, and, 
therefore, it would be impossible for 
them properly to manage Irish estates. 
In his judgment they were about the 
most unfit persons who could possibly 
be selected for such a purpose. The 
Bill also trenched unfairly on the work 
hitherto done efficiently by accountants, 
solicitors, and land agents. Officials of 
the Court of Chancery residing in 
Dublin or other large towns would be 
utterly incompetent to deal with the 
complicated questions which must arise 
throughout Ireland under this Bill ; and 
he, therefore, hoped the noble Lord 
would either withdraw the Bill 
altogether, or remove the objections to it 
by admitting the Amendments. 

“Lorp ACTON said, this Bill was in- 
troduced originally at the instance of the 
Trish Bench as far as they were inte- 
rested in the matter, and he was not 
aware that there was any objection to it, 
or that it was in any way a contentious 
Bill. That was one reason why he gave 
no explanation of iton the Second Read- 
ing, and he might add that he was not 
very anxious to address Irish Peers on a 
question which they would probably 
understand much better than himself, or 
to discuss a measure of this description 
in the presence of so many Judges. The 
Bill was of a purely legal character, pro- 
posing to extend to Ireland analogous 
securities to those given by the Com- 
panies Winding-up Acts in England. 
Before going further, he would accept 
the Amendments alluded to standing in 
the names of the noble Earl (Lord Bel- 
more) and the noble Marquess (Lord 
Waterford). The Ist clause of the Bill 
proposed to place at the disposal of 
the High Court in Ireland the services 
of officials already attached to the 
judicial system as official liquidators 
of public companies. This was following 
the principle adopted in England, which 
had been considered extremely successful. 
The clause was, however, entirely per- 
missive, leaving the option of appointing 
to the Court, whose power was not 
fe ttered in regard to the appointment of 
a commercial liquidator in cases free from 
suspicion, Clause 2 contained no new 
principle, and only extended the powers 
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of the Court in the choice of liquidators, 
The desirability of giving the Court that 
power had been fully recognised by the 
Law Officers of two successive Adminis- 
trations as well as by the Judges. Clause 
3 placed at the disposal of the Court the 
services of the same officials for the 
purpose of safeguarding property in 
pawn belonging to litigants. Clause 4 
introduced the ouly new principle in the 
Bill: that of enabling the Court to call 
in the aid of the official liquidators in 
the administration of estates of insolvent 
or deceased persons. It was believed 
that the adoption of the principle here 
proposed would result in the protection of 
property which in many cases at present 
was either made away with, or not dis- 
tributed according to law. Clause 5 
referred to the application of the law in 
lunacy matters under the direction of the 
Lord Chancellor, The Amendments 
proposed by both the noble Lords would 
be accepted by the Government, and he, 
therefore, hoped their Lordships would 
not at this stage resist the further pro- 
gress of the Bill. 

Tuk Margvess or WATERFORD 
said, the Bill had passed very quickly 
through its previous stages, and had not, 
so far, attracted much notice in their 
Lordships’ House. He was glad that 
the noble Lord had now given some 
explanation of it, but he could not agree 
that Clause | was permissive, as the noble 
Lord had said, and was glad the Amend- 
ment to make it so weukl be accepted. 
The Bill had caused great excitement in 
Ireland among officials and others, 
especially solicitors and chartered 
accountants, who feared that under its 
provisions they would be compulsorily 
foreed to give up duties which, it 
was generally admitted, they had 
satisfactorily performed hitherto. — It 
would be rather an extraordinary thing 
to say that an official of the Court 
sitting in Dublin should have the power 
of managing estates throughout the 
country. The noble Lord had intiwated 
that the Ist clause was permissive, but 
the clause ran— 

© The official assignees of the Court of Bank- 
ruptey in Ireland, hereinafter called the 
‘official assignees’ shall, by virtue of their 
office, be the official liquidators,” &c. 

The bankruptey essignees, of course, 
managed  bankruptey affairs with 
rapidity, bit it would be a most serious 
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property. Land in Ireland was at pre- 
sent almost unsaleable, and if sales were 
forced it would be sold at a nominal 
value, or for almost nothing atall. This 
Bill was bad altogether, but he did not 
propose at the present stage to move its 
rejection. He was glad to hear that the 
noble Lord would be ready to receive the 
Amendments that were put down, 
because, as it at present stood, the Bill 
would cause much friction and great dis- 
satisfaction. He had received com- 
munications from Ireland showing that 
the Bill was regarded with much dis- 
favour; and he would suggest that, the 
Amendments submitied having been 
accepted, some time should elapse before 
the Report stage was taken, in order 
that the matter might be further con- 
sidered. 

*Lorp ASHBOURNE; My Lords, all 
that public opinion in Ireland has before 
it in reference to this Bill is the copy 
which has been circulated without any 


change or amendment. The opposi- 
tion to it is growing in volume and 


intensity ; and instead of being a measure 
which was to be allowed to pass quietly 
by consent, it is quite plain to me that, in 
its present shape, unless the objections to 
it are met in a conciliatory spirit, it will, 
in its subsequent stages, be one of the 
most keenly-fought Bills which your 
Lordships have had introduced during the 
present Session. To indicate the class 
of opposition which has developed, I may 
tell your Lordships that I have received 
representations from the Incorporated 
Law Society of Ireland, the Chambers of 
Commerce of Dublin and Belfast, and 
other bodies, against the Bill, and it is 
manifest from the amount of literature 
that has been issued there is a goud 
deal of opposition to the measure. I 
believe the history of the Bill is that a 
suggestion was made that it would be a 
reasonable, and not an unwise, thing to 
give power to the Courts in these matters 
whenever they thought it desirable to 
appoint the official liquidators to perform 
certain functions. I believe that is the 
view of the Lord Chanceilor, the Master 
of the Rolls, the Vice Chancellor, and 
the Judge of the Land Court. I do not 
know that they think it is a Bill of any 
supreme importance ; but I believe their 
view is that it would be a useful and wise 
thing to give the Courts such a discretion 
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as I have indicated. Now I have gathered 
what I was before aware of, that the 
noble Lord in charge of the Bill is 
willing to make it, instead of compulsory, 
purely voluntary, leaving it in the dis- 
cretion of the Judges to make the appoint- 
ments if they think right; aud also to 
make it plain that the official assignees 
are to have no power to act as land 
agents and receivers. There is also, I 
believe, a desire to show that these 
officials are not to interfere with the 
creditors in the selection of a solicitor. 
These are important changes, but they 
are not known of in Ireland ; and I think 
it would be wise if there is any such 
machinery in your Lordships’ House to 
comnit the Bill now pro forma, let the 
noble Lord in charge of it introduce such 
Ameudments as he thinks right and such 
others as the draftsman may think ne- 
cessary, and then circulate a new print of 
the Bill. Let that go forth in Ireland, 
let the parties interested have the oppor- 
tunity of considering whether their ob- 
jections have been met, and then, at the 
end of two or three weeks, we shall be 
in a better position to know whether 


the further progress of the Bill 
will be easy. That course, I know, 


is taken in the House of Commons with 
great advantage. The only other course 
would be to defer the Committee stage 
for some time, and allow those interested 
in Ireland to consider the proposed 
changes. But it is quite manifest to me 
that the Bill, in face of the growing 
volume of opposition to it, will not pass 
unless a very earnest effort is made to 
meet as far as may be reasonable some 
of the various objections which have been 
taken to the measure in its present shape. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscuett): My Lords, I quite agree 
that there is some weight in the objections 
tuken to the Bill. At the same time, as 
regards the Ist and 2nd clauses, I think 
your Lordships should not be too closely 
guided by the expressions of opinion 
which have been given, It was owing 
to the experience in this country of the 
incidents attending the winding up of 
companies that provision was made for 
greater supervision, and for insuring that 
there should be proper investigation into 
the transactions which have led to the 
failure of companies. No doubt some 
exception has been taken in England to 
the measure as leading to officialism, 
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I have said before that I have consider- 
able sympathy with the objections of 
those who are opposed to appointing 
officials to do that which in the ordinary 
course has been done by professional 
persons not officials connected with any 
Government. But, on the other hand, in 
these company cases there is work to be 
done which will be more efficiently per- 
formed by having official persons to look 
into the transactions ; and it was on that 
ground that the late Government intro- 
duced their proposals relating to the 
winding up of companies. The first 
two clauses of this Bill contain the 
same proposals with reference to Ireland. 
I do not think there is any good ground 
for objecting to this part of the Bill, but 
I admit that the subsequent provisions 
may be open to criticism, I would, 
therefore, suggest that Amendments as to 
which there is agreement should be 
inserted in the Bill now, and that con- 
tentious points should be passed over and 
considered by the Standing Committee. 
Before the Bill reaches the Standing 
Committee there will be an interval, 
during which it can be circulated through 
Ireland, and to allow for its consideration, 


Viscount pE VESCI had not heard 
very clearly the remarks of the noble 
Lord in charge of the Bill, and had not, 
therefore, clearly understood whether the 
noble Lord would accept his Amend- 
ments to exempt agricultural estates 
from its operation so far as it related to 
the appointment of official assignees as 
receivers of rents and estates in the 
hands of the Court. If they were to be 
accepted and the measure then further 
considered on the Report stage, he was 
willing to withdraw those Amendments 
at this stage, and bring them forward at 
a later period, dependent, of course, 
upon whether the noble Lord in charge 
of the Bill would vary the terms of the 
clause. 

Lorp ACTON thought that all the 
difficulties raised upon details by the 
noble Lord were met by the Amendments 
already standing in the names of noble 
Lords which had been already in prin- 
ciple accepted. 

Viscount pk VESCI understood that 
it would be open to him at a future stage 
to make further Amendments if neces- 
sary. 


The Lord Chancellor 
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THe Maregvuess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I think, whether they are 
great interests or not which are involved, 
it is clearly desirable that we should 
know whether these Amendments are 
agreed to by consent before we go to 
the Committee stage. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY): The Amendments are 
accepted ; when they have been inserted 
the Bill will be reprinted ; and then it 
will go in due time to the Standing Com- 
mittee, leaving a long interval in order 
that it may be fully considered. There 
will be an ample interval left for those 
who take an interest in it in Ireland to 
consider it. It seems to me that is the 
simpler mode of proceeding. 


Tue Marevess or SALISBURY: 
It is a matter rather for the consideration 
of the Irish Peers, but it seems to me that 
when the Government have by theiraction 
entirely altered the draft of the Bill in 
its important particulars it is desirable 
the HTouse should know what the Bill 
really means before it gets to the Com- 
mittee stage again, 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : T do 
not understand that it is by our action. 
It is by the action of noble ‘Lords oppo- 
site who move the Amendments they 
think necessary. The Amendments are 
theirs ; and when they are put in the 
Bill will be reprinted, and everybody will 
have the opportunity of considering it. 
It cannot prejudice anybody, I should 


think. 


Viscount pE VESCI withdrew his 
Amendments for that day, and would 
keep them for a future stage. He 
understood that some of the Amendments 
were agreed to. 


Motion agreed to; House in Com- 
mittee accordingly. 


Amendments made. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee; and to be printed, as 
amended. (No. 87.) 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL [#.1.] 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Lorp O'NEILL, inmoving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, explained that its 
chief object was to make permanent the 
Irish Sunday Closing Act of 1878, and 
to extend the operation of that measure 
to the five large towns which were ex- 
cluded from it. That small Biil, as it 
might be called, without in the least 
minimising its importance, had conferred 
great good upon the country in the 
direction of temperance. The Bill also 
provided for the earlier closing of public- 
houses on Saturdays, and would effect 
law concerning 


some change in the 
travellers. In former Sessions legisla- 


tion in this direction was proposed when 
the four years during which the Act of 
1878 was to remain in operation were 
coming to an end, Lord Carlingford 
brought in a Bill on the subject, and in 
moving the Second Reading on 15th 
March, 1883, in the House of Commons, 
stated that “ public opinion in Ireland 
was much in favour of the Bill;” that 
Sunday drunkenness had greatly de- 


creased, and that the arrests from 
that cause had been at that time 
reduced as much as 450 per cent. 


That legislation was approved in their 
Lordships’ House and in the House of 
Commons ; but it had not been proceeded 
with in consequence of the pressure of 
other Business. The Rill was brought 
in again in 1884, when Sir George 
Trevelyan, in moving the Second Reading, 
said, after careful study of the statistics, 
he had come tothe conclusion that Sunday 
Closing had been a great and unqualified 
benefit to those parts of the country 
where it had been in operation, and that 
it might be conveniently extended to the 
five exempted cities. For the same 
reason, however, that Bill again went no 
further in 1884. In 1887 Mr. T. W. 
Russell brought in a Bill for the earlier 
closing of publie-houses on Saturdays. 
That Bill and the question of the work- 
ing of the Act of 1878 were referred to 
a Committee. The subject was con- 
sidered by the Committee in 1887, and 
the present Bill was based upon their 
Report. That Report stated that the 
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evidence was overwhelming in favour of 
making the Act perpetual, and that it 
was advisable to extend Sunday Closing 
to the cities and towns now exempted. 
It further stated that there was little 
difference of opinion as to earlier closing 
on Saturday night, and that much of the 
excessive drinking and waste of wages 
would be saved if the public-houses were 
closed earlier on that day. Allusion 
was also made in it to the difficulty of 
applying any test but that of mileage to 
the bona fide traveller, and of preventing 
other persons from availing themselves 
of that clause. The next step was that 
Sir Thomas Lea brought in a Bill on 
this subject, and carried it to a Second 
Reading in the House of Commons on 
April 23, 1890. Mr. Madden, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, now Mr. Justice 
Madden, the then Attorney General for 
Ireland, took part in that Debate, and 
declared that there was an almost unani- 
mous expression of opinion in favour of 
the Bill onthe part of every class of society 
in Ireland. Sir George Trevelyan stated 


that Sunday Closing had led to 
no increase in “shebeenism.” He had 


given their Lordships the history of 
that Bill, and he hoped they would 
give it a favourable reception. Politics 
did not enter into the question, 
and it would be a scandal if a measure of 
so simple a kind should any longer be 
put off in the face of an earnest desire so 
generally expressed. Many excellent 
people in Ireland who were neither bigots 
nor fanaties rejoiced in the success of the 
Sunday Closing Act, and thought that at 
some time within the last 10 years Par- 
liament ought to have passed some Bill 
of this sort. This measure had nothing 
to do with any of the other Temperance 
Bills now before Parliament, and as com- 
pared with them had in its favour a 
successful 15 years’ experience of the 
working of the existing Act. He trusted 
their Lordships would not refuse to take 
the step which would make that measure 
perpetual, and which would enable the 
good work hitherto done to still be 
carried on. 


Moved,“ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord O' Neill.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS moved the 
rejection of the Bill. He remarked that 


strange to say on that very day, in another 
place, precisely the same Bill stood for 








Second Reading. Such a course was 
unusual, but he would ask the promoters 
of the Bill with which horse they in- 
tended to win, and whether they intended 
to win on this Bill and let the other in 
another place be scratched? His only 
apology as a Scotchman to noble Lords 
from Ireland for taking part in the dis- 
cussion on a measure only affecting Ire- 
land was that, happily as yet, Ireland 
was a part of the United Kingdom. The 
noble Lord had stated that the Bill was 
the resu!: of the deliberations of the 
Committee in another place; but he 
believed the recommendation had only 
been carried by a bare majority. 

*Lorp O'NEILL had intended to state 
that the Chairman was not in favour of 
including the large towns. 

Tue Ear or WEMYSS said, they 
had then, at all events, the fact that the 
Chairman of the Committee was against 
some of the provisions in the Bill. It 
was proposed to bring the five largest 
towns in Ireland within the provisions of 
the Bill ; but, so far as he knew, Belfast 
was the only one of them that strongly 
advocated the Bill. He found it stated 
in a paper sent round to their Lordships 
that there was practically no public de- 
mand for the measure in Ireland ; in fact, 
the manifestations of public opinion 
proved the contrary. The Corporations 
vf Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and Water- 
ford had all passed resolutions against 
Sunday Closing. Arehbishop Walsh, in 
a speech he made on February 23, 
strongly deprecated such a measure being 
applied to Dublin. The danger from it 
was that it encouraged illicit drinking in 
the shebeens. 


and Glasgow had been a_ notorious 
failure. In Glasgow Sunday Closing had 


made the law-abiding Scotchman a law- 
breaker at last. ‘The drink sold in the 
shebeens was horrible. As an Irishman 
not long ago said, “ it was like a torch- 
light procession going down a man’s 
throat in the dark.” If the South of 
Ireland did not want Sunday Closing, 
why on earth should Belfast be so anx- 
ious that the Bill should be extended to 
all parts of Ireland * He could only 
understand it on one of two grounds— 
first, that the people of Belfast were in 
intimate connection with the people of 
Scotland by blood and religion, and were 
anxious on a great Imperial question to 
secure their votes. Geographically, the 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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Sunday Closing in Cardiff 
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North of Ireland was only 11 miles from 
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Scotland. Perhaps another reason why 
the people of Belfast were in favour of 
the measure was in order that they might 
give an object-lesson in Home Rule by 
putting on the South of Ireland a Bill 
which the Southerners disliked just as 
the South was now putting legislation 
on the North which the Northeners 
disliked. He eould see a_ solution of 
the difficulty. Within the last 24 hours. 
they had been told that there was 
an idea of exempting Ulster from 
the scope of the Home Rule Bill, with 
the concurrence or assent, it was said, of 
the South. Let their Lordships apply 
the same principle to this Bill. Why 
should the Southern towns, which ob- 
jected to this measure, not be exe mpted 
from its operation ? Why should it not 
apply to Belfast ouly ? The proposal to 
close the publie-houses at 9 o'clock on 
Saturday evening was simpls intolerable 
tyranny and class legislation, the effect 
of which would be to deprive the poor 
man of his beer, while the rich man 
would have iu his cellar as much wassail 
as he wanted. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the bond fide travelle r, he saw no 


reason for extending the limit to six 
miles. It was hard that a working man 


who wished to walk, on a Sunday, to 
some pleasant place near his home should 
not be able to wet his whistle at the end 
of a three miles’ distance. Take their 
Lordships’ case. Suppose their Lord- 
ships wished to take a recreative and 
healthy walk to Hampstead Heath, 
which was just three miles from that 
House, would they not think it very 
hard if they could not refresh themselves 
there without having to come back the 
whole way along the dusty road and get 
what they wanted at the refreshment 
bar of the House ? He felt very strongly 
that this kind of legislation was wrong, 
and that it was a puritanical attempt to 
coerce men’s ratural feelings and tastes. 
It had been tried before, and the result 
was that the law had been, as such 
legislation always would be, evaded. He 
was not in favour of drunkenness, but 
he was in favour of liberty and justice. 
He had attended great meetings, com- 
posed of men of all ranks and ereeds and 
polities, in Glasgow and Manchester, 
and these gatherings were unanimous in 
their determination to resist veto legisla- 
tion. He would venture to offer a word 
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of advice to those who were dealing with 
such questions, So strong was the 
feeling in favour of liberty and justice in 
connection with drink questions that 
whoever wanted to have a good majority 
at the next General Election should 
carefully avoid flirting with the Alliance 
or coquetting with the Veto. The Go- 
vernment had already put their foot well 
into it as regarded their Veto Bill, and it 
did not matter now whether they went 
on with it or withdrew it. It was not 
by infringing liberty or outraging justice 
in the way that the Veto Bill did that 
drunkenness would be cured. The evil 
must be met in other directions. They 
might imitate the method adopted in the 
Colonies in granting licences in propor- 
tion to the population. They must also 
look to the assistance which could be 
rendered in the matter by the police. 
Let men found drunk in the streets be 
fined and imprisoned, and let the licences 
be taken from public-houses that manu- 
factured drunkards. Other powerful 
influences also existed in the pulpit, the 
Press, and public opinion, These were 
the weapons on which they onght to 
rely as elements of reform, which had 
brought about great and good results in 
the past, for not one of their Lordships 
who went about the streets in our towns 
could fail to be aware of the enormous 
improvement which had taken place in 
regard to the decrease of drunkenness 
among the great mass of the population 
in this country. Two right rev. Prelates 
took entirely different views in this 
matter, and were now running different 
Bills for the Alliance Stakes; but he 
would beg them to remember that it was 
not by substituting for their croziers the 
baton of legislation that they could make 
men sober. Men were not to be made 
sober by Act of Parliament. Upon that 
point he would quote the opinion of an 
able lawyer and eloquent Member for- 
merly of their Lordships’ House—Lord 
Cairns— 

“There was no question which at the present 
time more deeply touched the physical and 
religious welfare of the country as that of 
temperance. It occupied the attention of 
moralists, statesmen, and divines. It had 
been under investigation by Parliament, and 
statistics had been obtained of the poverty, 
suffering, and crime it was causing in this land.” 


And then Lord Cairns went on to say— 


“I have little hope myself of making men 
sober and temperate by Act of Parliament, and 
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look rather to other causes and influences. I 
look to the power and force of persuasion, of 
conviction, of example. I look to the change 
in habits, feelings, and tastes which comes when 
there is brought to bear on the hearts of men 
the light and power of the Gospel of our 
Saviour. I look to the efforts for better train- 
ing the rising generation, and especially to the 
young men of England, in whose hands the 
future of the country is place.” 

He thanked their Lordships for their 
kind attention, and begged to move the 
rejection of the Bill. 

Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (“ this day six months.”)—( The 
Earl of Wemyss.) 

*THe Duke or WESTMINSTER felt 
that this subject interested Englishmen 
as well as Irishmen. When it came 
before a Committee of their Lordships’ 
House evidence upon this drink question 
was given to show the great improve- 
ment that had followed the imposition of 
further restrictions with regard to the 
hours of closing. He differed in 
toto celo from Lord Wemyss, who had 
given no proof whatever that legislation 
on this subject affecting Ireland had, as 
he alleged, signally failed. The question 
had been before the country many years, 
and the great mass of opinion in Ireland, 
as evidenced before the House of Com- 
mons Committee in 1888, was strongly 
and overwhelmingly in favour of making 
the Act of 1878 permanent instead of 
renewing it year after year. The 
greatest amount of drinking in this 
country, and in Ireland especially, took 
place on Saturday; and, as wages in 
Dublin and the other large towns were 
paid between 2 and 3 o'clock on that 
day, there was practically a half-holiday. 
The early closing proposed would still 
enable people to get what drink they 
wanted, and he considered it was 
sufficient to allow the public-houses 
to remain open until 9 o'clock 
that night, instead of until I1 
o'clock as at present. The evidence 
given before the House of Lords Com- 
mittee was conclusive as to the desire for 
closing at an earlier hour on Saturday. 
All the successive Secretaries for Ireland 
had been in favour of further restrictions 
and of Sunday Closing. He should have 
thought it better that the public-houses 
might be allowed to open for two hours 
on Sunday, and that was the opinion of 
Mr. Madden, the Chairman of the Com- 











mittee ; but upon the evidence the 
majority of the Committee were in favour 
of total closing on Sunday. No proof 
was given that shebeening had increased, 
but if shebeening did increase it would 
be necessary to take measures against 
that form of drinking. He regarded the 
Bill as a reasonable Bill, and he trusted 
that their Lordships would assent to the 
Second Reading. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE would not, after 
the very full treatment of the subject by 
the noble Duke and by the noble Earl on 
the Cross Benches, detain their Lordships 
with any discussion of the details of the 
Bill. Lord Wemyss had tried to per- 
suade their Lordships there was really 
no public demand for this measure in 
Treland. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS had not 
said that, but that resolutions had been 
passed in the four towns, Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, and Waterford, objecting to be 
put under the Bill. That was all. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE accepted the 
correction, but had so understood the 
argument. His reason for supporting 
the Bill was that he believed there was 
an overwhelming demand for it in Ire- 
land, perhaps not shared to so great an 
extent in the exempted large towns ; but 
both in Limerick and Cork resolutions 
had been passed at public meetings in 
favour of the Bill. The noble Ear! also 
said that the experiment had failed in 
Cardiff, and had appealed to Lord Aber- 
dare’s experience of its working in 
Wales. In Ireland the Act had been 
tried for over 10 years with success, and 
they were better able to judge in Ireland 
upon that point than people on this side 
of the Channel. He and others objected 
to the Act being kept in a state of sus- 
pended animation, and continued from 
year to year in the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Act. The opposition of Areh- 
bishop Walsh was entirely confined to 
the case of Dublin, and among the Roman 
Catholic Bishops there was an over- 
whelming majority in favour of the Bill. 
He appealed to their Lordships’ House 
very earnestly not to listen to the argu- 
ments of the noble Earl, and thoughi that, 
the Bill being supported so largely from 
Ireland, it would be a great mis- 
fortune if the wish of the Irish people of 
all Parties were over-ridden by their 


Lordships. 
The Duke of Westminster 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI.- 
RALTY (Earl Srencer): My Lords, 
I hope your Lordships will allow me to 
say a few words on this subject, both as 
representing the Government on the 
present occasion and the view which 
they take of the Bill, and also as having 
taken considerable interest in the 
measure when I was in Ireland. I 
rejoice that on one subject, at least, there 
is no Party difference in this House. 
When I had the honour of being in Ire- 
land I received various deputations on 
the subject, and was constantly told of 
the great necessity for a measure of this 
sort, and the importance to all classes of 
having some limit placed on the trade in 
intoxicating liquor on Sunday. After the 
existing Act was passed by a Conservative 
Government, I had again a deputation 
before me urging that the measure had 
been of the greatest possible utility, and 
that, therefore, it should be made per- 
manent. As far as I can gather, there 
has been practically no change in the 
evidence since that time. My noble 
Friends referred to the Report of the 
Committee which sat on the subject in 
another place in 1888, That Committee 
very nearly unanimously reported in 
favour of the continuance of this measure. 
Now, if your Lordships look at the 
statistics, you will find they are very 
remarkable. After the passing of the 
Act of 1878 there were 2,000 arrests for 
drunkenness, whereas before that time 
they amounted to 4,000; and other 
instances might be quoted of the marked 
effect of the Act in the diminution of 
drunkenness. Nor is there any evidence 
to show that shebeening has increased in 
the districts where the Act is in operas 
tion, or that any other serious drawbacks 
have occurred in the administration of it. 
I, therefore, still think as I did before, 
that it would be of great importance to 
continue the Act for the benefit of the 
Irish people. In my opinion it is @ 
scandal that a matter of such great im- 
portance should be left to the chance of 
getting the Act included in the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill. There are 
provisions in the Bill as to which there 
may be difference of opinion. My own 
leaning would be in favour of the pro- 
visions contained in the Bill; at the 
same time, there are important considera- 
tions with regard to them, There are 
questions as to whether we should 
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enforce the application of the Bill to the 
towns which deliberately oppose it, or 
whether we should only apply it to those 
towns which are in favour of it. Those, 
however, I should say, are questions 
which should be left to Committee. 
Then comes our old friend the bond fide 
traveller question. My noble Friend on 
the Cross Benches thinks people cannot 
walk three miles without the necessity 
for refreshment. I think my noble 
Friend’s powers of endurance, judging 
from what I remember of him in earlier 
years, are much larger than that; and I 
am sure he would still, under the pro- 
posals of the Bill, be able to take that 
exercise for which he was formerly so 
renowned. The question of the bond 
Jide traveller, however, and also that of 
the hour of closing on Saturday night, 
are eminently questions for Committee. 
My noble Friend is in favour of not 
interfering at all in matters of this sort 
by legislation ; but under the existing law 
we limit the hours during which public- 
houses are open, and it is a mere question 
of degree whether the principle of 


limitation ought to be still further 
extended. As far as Her Majesty's 


Government are concerned, they are 
anxious to sce the Second Reading 
passed by your Lordships. I therefore 
sincerely trust the House will not follow 
the lead of my noble Friend on the Cross 
Benches, but will accept the proposals 
which my noble Friend opposite has 
brought before your Lordships. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK: My 
Lords, after the speech which has been 
made by my noble Friend opposite, I 
hope the noble Lord (Earl Wemyss) will 
not think it necessary to go to a Division 
on the Second Reading. It is quite clear 
that throughout the whole of the legisla- 
tion with regard to public-houses in these 
countries there is always the question of 
degree as to the amount of regulation 
to which they should be subjected, 
They are, of course, upon a different 
footing to ordinary trades, and the liquor 
trade has always been dealt with by 
local and other regulations in a different 
way to others, It appears that no one 


takes exception to the existing law in 
Ireland in reference to Sunday Closing 
everywhere except in the five large 
cities ; and with reference to them my 
noble Friend, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, has left that question for considera- 
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tion in Committee. It seems to me, 
therefore, that my noble Friend who 
has made this Motion has really obtained 
all he desires in the declaration by the 
Government that the points in which he 
is mainly interested are questions for 
Committee, and will be left open to bim 
for discussion hereafter. I trust, there- 
fore, the House will give a vote, in ac- 
cordance with that declaration, for the 
Second Reading. 

*Lorpv ABERDARE would certainly 
not have risen to speak on this subject 
had he not been twice challenged by his 
noble Friend. He thought it might be 
useful if he stated his views of the 
success which had attended like legisla- 
tion in the Principality. He had had a 
great deal to do with this kind of legis- 
lation, and in his opinion Parliament 
ought to proceed very carefully in the 
matter of restriction. He would be 
prepared at that moment to oppose any 
attempt to enforce absolute prohibition 
of Sunday drinking over the whole 


Kingdom. Yet when a Bill relating 
to Sunday Closing in Wales was 
introduced and passed through the 


House of Commons, he did not hesitate 
to take charge of that Bill in this House, 
because, in the first place, he wished to 
act in accordance with the feelings of his 
fellew-countrymen, and, secondly, be- 
cause he wished to see an interesting 
experiment made. A Conservative 
paper of large circulation in Wales 
sent a very able man to make inquiry 
into the direct effect of this restrictive 
law in Wales. It came out that while 
the Act was acceptable to Welshmen 
enerally, and had worked satisfactorily 
in the rural parts of the country, there 
certainly was a very great failure in the 
large and dense populations, especially 
where those populations had been brought 
together very recently. He referred 
more particularly to the Rhondda Val- 
ley, where there was now a population 
of 120,000, where he remembered a 
population of very few thousands. In 
the Rhondda Valley alone, every Sunday 
upwards of 60 brakes drove out to take 
people just about three miles from their 
place of residence, and Sunday was con- 
sequently desecrated in a very gross 
manner. In Cardiff the measures of re- 
pression were not effective, and the 
consequence was that there was an 
outburst of illicit drinking in the place. 
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These facts were clearly brought out, 
and he siated that unless some 
vigorous attempt was made to en- 
force the law he certainly would not 
vote for its continuance. What had 
happened at Cardiff made him doubtful 
of applying such a doctrine to Dublin. 
The object of all law, he imagined, was not 
merely to punish offenders, but to prevent 
the commission of offences. According toa 
return published in a Cardiff newspaper, 
there had been within two years about 
400 convictions for keeping sheheens on 
Sundays. It was clear, therefore, that the 
law, although it had punished, had not 
sueceeded in repressing illicit drinking ; 
but he believed the Local Authorities were 
doing their utmost to put down this 
defiance of the law. Therefore, while he 
should certainly vote for the Bill, he was 
doubtful of applying such a law to a city 
like Dublin. He had at one time to in- 
quire into the condition of crime there, 
and found that in 1874, when the popu- 
lation was about 360,000, Dublin con- 
tained more criminals of a grave character 
than the whole of the rest of Ireland. 
Its ordinary crime was more than double 
that of Birmingham, with about the same 
population. In the Act of 1872, which 
he had the honour of passing through 
Parliament, it was provided that the 
Local Authorities, in all towns except 
London, should have the power of closing 
public-houses at any time between 9 and 
11 at night if,in their view, such a course 
was required. The experiment of closing 
at 10 p.m, was tried at Liverpool and 
several other large towns with much advan- 
tage and without the slightest manifesta- 
tion of discontent. Unfortunately this 
opportunity of trying a useful experiment 
was repealed by the Licensing Act of 1874. 
Power as to the opening and closing 
of public-houses should, within certain 
limits, be given to the Local Authorities. 
They should have the right to make the 
experiment. He would be glad to see a 
clause embodying that principle contained 
in the Bill. Subject to those remarks he 
would support the Second Reading. 
*THe Ear. ovr MEATH said, that the 
speech of the noble Lord (the Earl of 
Wemvss) would have been an excellent 
speech if it had been delivered 15 years 
ago. But now they had an experience of 
15 years, from which it appeared that in 
the whole of Ireland, with the exception 
of the five towns to which the Act did 


Lord Aberdare 
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not apply, Sunday Closing had been a 


very great success, Some time since a 
house-to-house canvass had been made 
for the purpose of finding out the opinion 
of the five exempted towns with regard 
to Sunday Closing. In Dublin there 
were 34,000 householders who said “Aye” 
and only 8,000 who said “ No ”—that 
was a majority of 26,000 in favour of 
this measure. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS : 
population of 

Tue Eart or MEATH did not think 
that was to the point. Then, in Belfast 
there were 23,900 “ Ayes” and only 
2,900 who said “ No,” or a majority of 
21,000. In Cork there were 9,605 who 
said “ Aye” and only 1,807 who said 
“No,” or a majority of 7,000. In 
Limerick there were more than 5,600 
“Aves” and only 560 * Noes,” or a 
majority of upwards of 5,000. In Water- 
ford there were upwards of 3,000 “Ayes” 
and only 290 “ Noes,” giving a majority 
of more than 8,000. — If that was not an 
emphatic expression of opinion on the 
part of the householders and ratepayers 
of those cities in favour of Sunday Clos- 
ing he did not know what an expression 
of opinion was. The noble Lord 
had spoken a great deal about what 
members of the Alliance bad said. But 
noble Lerds who represented the vast 
majority of the people of Ireland, and who 
did not claim to represent the Alliance, 
asked the House to pass this Bill, whieh, 
as Irishmen, they believed would be for 
the benefit of their country. The noble 
Lord had told them that this legislation 
had been a failure in Wales and Scotland, 
but they had nothing to do with that in 
this connection regarding Ireland. The 
Union was for Imperial purposes, and 
they did not want to know what was 
happening in Glasgow and Cardiff om 
this subject. The noble Lord alluded to 
the subject of grocers’ licences, and had 
passed it by somewhat cursorily ; but 
the noble Lord must know that these 
licences were the greatest curse. Women 
went into grocers’ shops and got behind 
a partition, where they were supplied 
with drink unobserved. He was very 
much pleased to hear that Her Majesty's 
Government were going to support this 
Bill, and that the Members of the late 
Government in their Lordships’ House 
would also give it their support. The 
majority of the people of Ireland were in 
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favour of the principle of the Bill. 
There was no division, either political 
or religious, on the question. Protes- 
tants and Catholics, Home Rulers and 
Unionists alike, were united in favour of 
the Bill, and therefore all Parties iu 
their Lordships’ House could support it. 
Neither Party could afford to oppose the 
measure. The Unionists certainly could 
not do so, for they would by doing so 
be putting an argument into the mouths 
of their opponents, which later on it 
would be very difficult for them to 
refute. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
after the intimation given by the noble 
Earl (Earl Spencer), that the Govern- 
ment regarded the provision making per- 
manent the Act of I878 as the main 
principle of the Bill, he begged to with- 
draw his Amendment, and leave the 
measure open to be dealt with in Com- 
mittee upon the questions of four towns, 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, 
being brought under the Bill, the 9 
o'clock closing and the bond fide traveller. 
He would, therefore, not put the House to 
the trouble of dividing upon the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Original Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mitt of the Whole House on Thursday 
the 18th instant. 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
BILL.—CNo, 36.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, 


Message from the House of Commons to 
acquaint this House that they do concur in the 
Resolution communicated to them in the 
Message of Tuesday last—namely, That it is 
desirable that the Copyhold (Consolidation) 
Bill [H.L.| be referred to the Joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament on Statute Law 
Revision Bills. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Messave from the Commons that they have 
come to the following Resolution—namely, that 
all Bills of the present Session to confirm 
Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the “ Railway and Canal Trattic Act, 
1888,” containing the classitication of merchan- 
dise traffic, and the schedule of maximum rates, 
tolls, 2nd charges applicable thereto, be referred 
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toa Joint Committee of Lords and Commons, 
and to desire their Lordships’ concurrence 
thereto; the said Message to be taken into 
consideration on Monday next. 


Currency. 


COPYHOLD (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 34.) 
Referred to the Joint Committee on 
Statute Law Revision Bills of the present 
Session. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 
(Ne. 70.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCILCOMMITTEE 
(BORROWING POWERS) BILL.—(Xo. 60.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


VOLUNTARY CONVEYANCES BILL [H.1.] 
(No. 20.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


POLICE DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 


Read 3° (according to Order), with the 
Ameudments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


House adjourned at half past Six o'clock, to 
Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 5th May 1893. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


NEW SOUTH WALES CURRENCY. 

Mr, WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether Her Majesty's 
Government has any information with 
regard to the alleged intended legislation 
by the New South Wales Government 
for the issue of inconvertible paper money 
in the shape of bank notes based on other 
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security than coin ; and whether the said 
notes are to have a forced circulation as 
legal tender for debts in the Colony ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
We have no information, except that which 
has been recently reported from time to 
time in the Press. 


PENSIONS AND SUPERANNUATION 
ALLOWANCES, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON 
(Canterbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury what is the total amount 
annually paid from public sources in the 
United Kingdom for pensions and su- 
perannuation allowances, distinguishing 
between payments by or on behalf of the 
various Departments of the Government 
and payments by Local Authorities, 
and the estimated number of persons so 
pensioned ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : I 
have no information as to the amount paid 
for pensions by Local Authorities. As 
regards pensions paid from Public Funds, 
I may say that a Return ordered on a 
Return of the hon. Member for the Leigh 
Division of South-West Laneashire is 
now in preparation, which will give 
complete information on the subject. 


SCOTCH RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that, in spite 
of the Railway Companies’ statement 
that they were revising their rates so 
that the increase should in no case exceed 
5 per cent., the rates on potatoes from 
Cockburnspath to Dunbar, a distance of 
seven and a-half miles, has been raised 
from Is. 8d. per ton to 2s, 11d. per ton, 
or 75 per cent.; whether he is aware 
that the farmers in that district depend 
chiefly on their potatoes to pay their 
rent, and that this increase of rates equals 
10s. per acre increase intheirrents;whether 
he is aware that the Railway Companies 
give preferential rates to foreign potato 
growers; and whether, considering the 
disastrous results of these two factors, he 
can see his way to enforce a return to 
the old rates, and to prevent the Railway 
Companies giving any preference to 
foreign as against the Scottish grower ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I am informed that the rate 
of 2s. lld. per ton for the carriage of 
potatoes from Cockburnspath to Dunbar 
has been reduced to 2s. 6d. The com- 
pany assure me that they do not give 
preferential rates to foreign potato 
growers, 


THE BOARD OF TRADE AND THE RAIL. 
WAY COMPANIES. 

Mr. JACKS : I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether, 
having regard to his declaration a few 
weeks before Easter, that if the Railway 
Companies did not arrive at a satisfactory 
arrangement with the traders before 
Easter, he would take prompt and strin- 
gent measures against them, and to the 
disastrous effects upon trade of the pre- 
sent increases, he can see his way to 
bring in some measure or take some more 
effective step than the appointment of a 
Committee to prevent the charging of 
any increase over the old rate until the 
new Schedules have been arranged and 
approved of 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I think it is 
better that the subject should be con- 
sidered by the Committee of the House, 
and that any action which it may be 
hereafter necessary to take should be 
taken on their recommendation and 
Report. 


SCHOOL SANITATION. 

Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Har- 
wich) : I beg toask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether, in the matter of lighting, 
warming, cleaning, ventilating, and office 
accommodation, the increased require- 
ments of Schedule VII. are being insisted 
upon in schools where the arrangements 
in these respects have been hitherto 
passed by the Department ? 

Turk VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acianp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I assume that reference is 
made to the Circular to Inspectors, whieh 
asks for information as to the condition 
of schoo! buildings and apparatus, If the 
Department admitted that because school 
buildings were once approved by it they 
might, therefore, remain in the same con- 
dition for the rest of time, it would cut 
at the root of all progress in improving 
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the surroundings of the chiidren so as to 
make them as healthy as possible. We 
do not admit this, and intend to bring 
the condition of our schools, in matters 
of lighting, ventilation, furniture, office 
accommodation, and the like, up to the 
standard of modern requirements within 
a reasonable limit of time. 


FEVER IN THE LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he is aware 
that the Medical Officer of Health for 
Ross and Cromarty failed to go to the 
fever-stricken township of Cromore, 
when on his recent professional visit to 
the Island of Lewis ; and whether steps 
will be taken forthwith to ascertain the 
condition of health and sanitary matters 
in that and other remote townships in the 
island ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : In reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber I find that on his recent visit to the 
Lews the Medical Officer of Health for 
Ross and Cromarty went as far as Keose 
intending to visit Cromore, but, learning 
from the District Medical Officer that the 
outbreak of fever had ceased, did not con- 
sider it necessary te proceed further. I may 
add that the District Medical Officer made 
regular visits and Reports, and that the 
County Sanitary Inspector also visited 
Cromore and reported to the District Com- 
mittee, and I accordingly see no cause 
for any special inquiry. 


THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 

Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether, in order to enable this 
House to form a correct judgment of the 
progress, if any, in the condition of India, 
he will give to the House information 
about the condition of India in past years 
to compare with the present condition ; 
and whether for that purpose he will re- 
consider his decision, and lay before Par- 
liament the Note of Sir David Barbour 
upon which Lord Cromer, as Finance 
Minister, based a statement, and also 
another similar one to date ¢ 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FNDIA (Mr. Groner 
Russeit, North Beds.) : A Repert on 
the Moral and Material Progress of 
India is annually given to Parliament ; 
and the Report, which is now in course of 
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preparation, will, according to custom, 
contain a review of the last 10 years. 
For the reasons given on the 27th April, 
the Secretary of State is unable to lay on 
the Table the confidential Note to which 
my hon. Friend refers. 

Mr. NAOROJI: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether Lord Lytton’s Note, being 
specifically referred to in the Despatch of 
the Government of India dated 2nd May, 
1878, [C. 2376] of i879, and being 
therefore necessary to be also returned, 
in order to understand fully the signifi- 
eance of paragraph 14 of the Despatch, 
the Secretary of State for India will re- 
consider his decision, obtain a copy from 
the Government of India, and lay it before 
Parliament ? ° 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : In reply 
to my hon. Friend’s question, which is 
really a repetition of that which he put 
to me on the 27th April, I am afraid I 
can add nothing to what I said on that 
occasion, 


MOONLIGHTING IN COUNTY LIMERICK, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that on 15th April a gang of moon- 
lighters entered the house of a farmer 
named Quirke, near Barnagh, County 
Limerick, and beat him severely, and 
that they then went to the house of his 
son and shot him and his brother in the 
legs; that on Sunday the 16th a gang 
of moonlighters fired into the house of 
Mrs. O'Brien, of Templeglantine, in the 
same county, the fire being returned by 
the inmates ; and that on Wednesday the 
19th a gang of moonlighters visited the 
house of Dame Brenahan, at Knocktoosh, 
Drumcollogher, in the same county, fired 
into it, and then broke in, injuring 
Brenahan severely ; whether anyone has 
been made amenable for these offences ; 
and if he can state how many eases of 
moonlighting, agrarian and non-agrarian, 
have taken place in County Limerick 
from 22nd August 1892 to 30th April 
1893, and how many took place in the 
corresponding period from 22nd August 
1891 to 30th April 1892 ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): The statements in the first 
paragraph of the question are, in the main, 
correct. The case of firing into the 
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dwelling of Mrs. Breen not O’Brien, 
oceurred on April 15th. No person has 
been made amenable up to the present 
for these outrages; and though it is 
strongly suspected that some of the in- 
jured persons are in a position to:identify 
their assailants, yet they refuse to give 
the police any assistance. The number 
of moonlighting outrages committed in 
Limerick between August 22, 1892, and 
April 30 is 17, of which nine were 
agrarian and eight non-agrarian. In the 
corresponding months of 1891-2 there 
was one case of moonlighting in the 
county. It was recorded agrarian. During 
the period August 22, 1890, to April 
30, 1891, the number of such outrages 
was six, all non-agrarian, 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is it not a 
fact there have been 15 cases of outrage 
in the neighbourhood of Newcastle West 
during the last few months ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There have been 
a number of cases. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: In view of 
the recrudesence of outrage in the district, 
may I ask if the Government are taking 
adequate steps to cope with diserder and 
lawlessness ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes; every step 
that can be taken is being taken to sup- 
press disorder. 


REFRIGERATED MEAT FOR THE 

rROOPS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
what are the regulations with regard to 
the supply of refrigerated meat to the 
troops at home stations ; what propor- 
tion of the whole supply at any station 
during the year may consist of such 
meat ; whether he can state the average 
cost per pound during last year of 
home-fed and refrigerated meat re- 
spectively ; and what were the respec- 
tive quantities of each supplied to the 
troops ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) : Refrigerated beef is accepted 
during the period from the Ist of October 
to the 3lst of May for the troops at 
home stations ; frozen mutton during 
the whole year. The quality must be 
the same as in the case of home-killed 
meat. During the period referred to, 
the refrigerated beef and frozen mutton 
together may amount to 60 per cent. of 
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the total issue. The average cost of 
refrigerated beef and home-killed meat 
respectively cannot be stated, as separate 
contracts are not made. The quantities 
of each are not known. Refrigerated 
meat is not issued at all stations ; and 
where it is issued it must be within the 
limit already stated—namely, 60 per 
cent. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN FLEET. 


Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
only Naval chaplain provided for Roman 
Catholies in the Mediterranean Fleet is 
a Maltese with a very limited know- 
ledge of English ; and whether it is in- 
tended to make more adequate provision 
in this respect ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dun- 
dee): The Roman Catholic chaplain 
appointed to minister to the men of the 
Fleet at Malta is a Maltese, but there is 
no ground for the allegation that he has 
only a very limited knowledge of Eng- 
lish. The Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean Station had personal com- 
munication with this gentleman prior to 
his appointment, and satisfied himself 
that, in respect of fluency and familiarity 
with the English language, he was sufti- 
ciently qualified for the post of Naval 
chaplain at Malta, It is not proposed to 
make any change in the appointment at 
present. 


LORD TEMPLEMORE AND HIS 
TENANTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the tenants 
on Lord Templemore’s estate have re- 
fused to pay their rents; whether the 
amount, less 25 per cent., has been 
lodged in the hands of trustees, and if 
there is any truth in the report in the 
newspapers that a contribution of 6d. in 
the pound has been levied on the Poor 
Law Valuations as a fighting fund ; and 
if the police authorities have made any 
report concerning this revival of the 
Plan of Campaign ? , 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY (Wexford, 
N.): Arising out of the question, may I 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that the tenants had more than 
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once denied that they had any intention 
of entering into the Plan of Campaign ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot answer 
the question of the hon. Member oppo- 
site, because there appears to be founda- 
tion for the statements contained in the 
hon. Member’s question. The police 
have made full reports regarding the 
operations on this estate—whatever is 
the proper name to give those operations 
—and I will keep the matter under close 
observation. 


THE SHOOTING OF P. 
MALTA. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, with reference to the answer 
given by his Predecessor in Office on the 
3lst May last, respecting the case of P. 
Barry, leading stoker of H.M.S. Hibernia, 
who was shot dead by a Maltese at 
Malta on the 4th February 1892, whe- 
ther anyone was made amenable in con- 
nection with this crime; and whether 
any provision will be made for the widow 
and orphans of the deceased ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Since the 
reply referred to was given by the right 
hon. Member for the Ormskirk Division 
of Lancashire, the following Report 
has been received through our Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean :— 


BARRY AT 


“Tam directed to state for the information 

of Sir George Tryon that the Crown Ad yocate 
has reported that no evidence in the matter 
sufficient to support an indictment was pro- 
duced at the magisterial inquiry ; that, there- 
fore, no steps could be taken to initiate any 
prosecution of the individual concerned.” 
As Barry was on leave at the time of his 
death, our Regulations do not admit of 
any provision being made for his widow 
and children. 


THE IRISH FISHERIES. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): In the 
absence of the hon. Member for South- 
East Cork, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if the Report of the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries on the inquiries recently held 
respecting the mackerel and herring 
fisheries off the south coast of Treland has 
been made and ferwarded to the Lord 
Lieutenant: and, if so, will the Local 


Authorities at Kinsale be supplied with 
copies of such Report ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The Report of 


the Inspectors of Fisheries respecting the 
herring and mackerel fisheries at Kinsale 
has been presented to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The recommendations contained 
in the Report are under consideration ; 
but, inasmuch as the carrying out of 
these recommendations would involve 
legislation, and as the points at issue 
have reference to the early season, which 
has almost passed over, no object would, 
I am advised, be gained by communi- 
cating the Report to the Local Authori- 
ties. 


Publications. 


DISTURBANCES IN DOMINICA, 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
received from Dominica a letter, dated 
17th April, 1893, signed by Messrs. 
Davies, Pemberton, Bellot, and others, 
giving a detailed statement of the occu- 
rences at that island when the peasantry 
were fired upon by a force of police from 
Antigua and seamen from H.M.S. 
Mohawk, in the presence of the Governor, 
Sir W. H. Smith, and four men killed 
and two women wounded; and whether 
steps will be taken to make a full and 
independent inquiry into the cireum- 
stances, and also into the present system 
of administration in the West Indies ? 

Mr. BUXTON: The Secretary of 
State has received a letter from the 
person named, and also a full Report from 
the Governor of the Colony respecting 
the lamentable oecurrence in Dominica 
referred to in the question. The full 
Despatches have only just been received, 
aud there has not been time to examine 
them sufficiently to enable a decision to 
be come to on the question of whether a 
further inquiry is necessary; but the 
matter will certainly receive the most 
anxious consideration, 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavistock): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether it is the case 
that farmers’ clubs, agricultural societies, 
and other similar bodies ean now be 
supplied with the publications of the 
Board at cheap rates for gratuitous distri- 
bution to their members 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H.Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I am glad to 
say that the Treasury have authorised 
the Board of Agriculture to supply 
Chambers of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, Village In- 
stitutes, and other similar bodies, with 
certain of our Departmental Publications 
at half price, provided that not less than 
20 copies are taken, and that they are 
intended for gratuitous distribution to 
members. I propose to issue a Circular 
Letter to the institutions concerned in the 
course of a few days, and I hope that the 
arrangement will result in a much wider 
dissemination than at present of the 
publications in question. 





THE SHIP ROCKET APPARATUS. 
Mr. LUTTRELL : I beg to ask the 


President of the Board of Trade whetiner 
the directions on the ship rocket 
apparatus are only in English and 
French ; and, if this be the ease, 
whether he will provide for the 
inclusion of directions in German and 
Spanish ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: 


are only in English and French. 


The directions 
The 
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CHAPEL TRUST DEEDS, 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether there are a number of 
places of public religious worship, certi- 
fied as such and exempted by statute 
from liability to rates, the trust deeds of 
which are not enrolled in Chancery ; and 
whether there are any means whereby 
such trust deeds may be inspected by 
the public or by members of the con- 
gregation using such places of worship ; 
and, if not, whether the Goverrment 
will take into their consideration the 
expediency of providing the publie with 
an opportanity of inspecting such trust 
deeds at reasonable hours ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): By Section 7 of 
the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, 
1888, enrolment is not necessary, but 
optional with the trustees, in the case of 
assurances of land for religious purposes 
of the class there described. No doubt 
a considerable number of places of 
worship come within this exemption. 
How many it is impossible to say. I 
am not aware of any means by which 


question of adding directions in other the inspection of dceds not enrolled can 


languages has been considered, and ex- 
perimental tally boards have been made ; 
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that the necessary addition to the size 
of the tally board would more than 
counterbalance the advantage, as the 
board has to be hauled through the sea 
and has to meet with all kinds of 
obstructions from rocks, wreckage, &c. 
Germans and Spaniards are not the only 
foreign seamen besides French wrecked 
upon the coast of Great Britain. 


SCOTCH PRISONS, 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW 
(Perth): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether, in view of the infor- 
mation supplied by the Fourteenth Re- 
port of the Seetch Prison Commissioners 
in regard to over-crowding in Scotch 
prisons, he will grant a Return showing 
the number of prisoners in the 11 largest 
Scotch prisons for each week, from Ist 
April, 1891, to 31st March, 1893 ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : If the hon. 
Member will put his question to me 
again on an early day next week I shall 
be in a position to answer him. 
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be compelled, nor does it appear to me 
to be either practicable or expedient 


that such inspection shall be made com- 


pulsory. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Edueation 
whether his attention has been called to 
a Circular issued by the National Eduea- 
tion Association, urging psrents to 
demand free edueation, and stating that 
parents whose children are paying no fee 
in their present standard may demand a 
free school if fees are charged in the 
higher standards; the school must be 
free from top to bottom, or the Depart- 
ment will not recognise it as a_ free 
school ; whether, under the Act of 1891, 
parents are entitled to anything more 
than free education for their own 
children ; and whether, as a matter of 
fact, it is the practice of the Department 
upon a single such demand to insist upon 
the provision of a school “free from top 
to bottom” ? 


THE 
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Mr. ACLAND: My attention has 
not been called to this Circular till now. 
I am afraid the noble Lord has misunder- 
stood the meaning of the words “ from 
top to bottom.” You can have a school 
free from top to bottom for a single 
child, and that is evidently what is 
meant. It is most necessary to insist on 
this, for the Department have actually 
had cases before them in which managers 
have practically said to a parent—* There 
are free places in this school, but only in 
the first standard. The child can have 
free education, but as long as you do not 
pay fees the child shall stay in the first 
standard.” This is a mere evasion of 
the Act, hence the need for insisting on 
freedom from top to bottom. 
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THE HULL STRIKE. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): In the 
absence of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Bristol, I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he has seen the official 
Report of Superintendent Elliott, Chief 
of the Huil Police Fire Brigade, respecting 
the recent fire at the Citadel Estate in 
that city; aud, if so, whether he will 
communicate to the House the purport of 
the information therein contained ; and 
whether he is aware that a man has 
recently died in the workhouse at Duffield 
in consequence of alleged ill-treatment 
at the hands of the pickets in Hull ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I have seen Super- 
intendent Elliott’s Report in the news- 
papers, but it is a Report made to the 
Corporation, and I have no official 
knowledge of it, nor do I see any reason 
why it should be communicated. I have 
no knowledge as to the allegations in the 
second paragraph, but I have sent to the 
Chief Constable asking for information. 


THE COMMITTEE ON RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he has ascertained that 
the Railway Directors, being paid servants 
of the companies, are eligible to serve on 
the Committee on Railway Rates ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I am not aware 
of any reason why Railway Directors 
should not serve on the Commitiee in 
question. The Committee is not ap- 
pointed to fix rates. 


VOL. XII. [FrourtH sERies.] 
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Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the great importance 
of the subject, he will have the Resolu- 
tions to be moved in the Government of 
Ireland [Payments] Committee printed 
and circulated at once ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrtone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I agree that the 
House ought to have full notice of our 
intentions in the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee with regard to the Financial 
Clauses of the Bill, the principles of 
which have been clearly announced, but 
the details of which are still a matter for 
consideration. I take this opportunity 
of giving notice that it is our intention, 
when we come to the Financial Clauses 
of the Bill, to move that they be post- 
poned until the other clauses of the Bill 
have been dealt with. I will give the 
reasons for the proposal when we come 
to it. We will take care that full 
information is in possession of the House 
before any proposals are submitted. 

*Mr. JACKSON : Will the Monetary 
Committee on the Government of Ireland 
Bill be taken before going into Committee 
on the Bill? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Oh, no ; 
certainly not. I think that the Financial 
Clauses ought not to be dealt with before 
going into Committee. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I am aware that that proceeding is 
strictly in Order, but it is very unusual 
to defer the Monetary Committee until 
particular clauses are dealt with; and I 
would ask whether it is not the more 
usual course to take the Monetary Com- 
mittee before the main Bill goes into 
Committee at all ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It very 
often happens that Monetary Clauses 
are found in a Bill, the great mass of 
which refer to matter which is not 
monetary, and the usual practice is to 
have the Parliamentary Committee be- 
fore the Definitive Clauses are brought 
under consideration, and we shall take 
care that that is done. It is a question 
connected with the Forms of the House, 
and I am not yet aware, but I will inform 
myself, how far the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee will carry us towards fixing all 
the details, and we will take care that 
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the House is in no way misled or in- 
convenienced. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): We did not quite catch in 
this part of the House the effect of the 
announcement which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has just made. Do I understand 
him to say that the Government contem- 
plate changes in the Financial Clauses 
of the Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No; I 
have nothing new to announce on that 
at present. It will be borne in mind that 
when the Bill was discussed on Second 
Reading, I did state, with regard to that 
portion of the Financial Clauses which 
is prospective and pre-supposes augmen- 
tation in the direct taxation of this 
country, it would be necessary to enter 
into further details, and to give a more 
specific explanation of our intention. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: May I 
understand, with regard to the clauses 
on the Paper, that the Government 
adhere to them, or is it only with regard 
to additional clauses which have been 
promised by my right hon. Friend that 
he reserves his discretion ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I doubt 
very much whether the knowledge of 
the House will be much advanced by 
that mode of treating the subject. It 
will be recollected that there is now a 
provision in the Bill which refers to a 
possible future increase in the Excise 
Duties, and I said that provision was to 
be regarded rather as the assertion of a 
principle—namely, the liability of Ireland 
for additional charges which may here- 
after come into view—than as expressing 
the precise form in which we might find 
it expedient to bring it finally to the 
judgment of the House. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
wish unduly to press my right hon. 
Friend; but may I ask whether I am 
entitled to understand that, so far as 
regards the revision of the Customs 
Duties, the Government adhere to their 
original proposal ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Un- 
doubtedly. We have not seen any 
reason, as at present, to depart from that 
intention ; but my right hon. Friend will 
recollect that, in explaining that portion 
of the Bill, I dwelt strongly upon the 
principle of contribution, and pointed 
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such as the quota and the fund plans ; 
but that, on the whole, we were inclined 
to the fund plan. At the same time, | 
never treated the question of the particu- 
lar form as one which appertains to the 
essence of the subject. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I 
assume that every financial question 
raised in the Bill remains open for con- 
sideration in Committee. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Un- 
questionably. 

Mr. SEXTON : May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the intention 
he has announced will apply to all the 
financial proposals in the Bill, including 
those affecting the Irish Church Fund 
and the collection of Treasury loans out- 
standing ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My im- 
pression is that they all hang together. 
It might be a question whether the 
Chureh Fund, which is a separate 
matter, is involved with the rest ; but I 
think probably it will be found con- 
venient if the whole of the financial pro- 
posals, including that dealing with the 
Church Fund, should be postponed. 

Mr. DARLING: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the 
Government will postpone not only the 
Financial Clauses, but the whole Bill, 
until they have made up their minds 
what they will do with the Financial 
Clauses ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether he 
proposes to take the Committee on the 
Bill on Monday, and to continue it de 
die in diem? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : That is 
the intention. Of course, I cannot 
pledge myself very far into the future ; 
but the whole of next week, and pro- 
bably the beginning of the following 
week, will be devoted to the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. 
Speaker, I think it would be a great 
convenience to the House if, as the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill is to be taken 
(ou Monday, you would inform the 
| House of your views as to the various 
| Instructions that have beea placed upon 
'the Paper. The subject, as everybody 








out that there were various forms in| knows, is of very great difficulty, and 
which that principle might be applied, | one on which your ruling would, I think, 
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be of great service to those Members of 
the House who are interested in the 
Instructions. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: As the right hon. 
Gentleman has asked me to give my 
opinion as to the Instructions on the 
Government of Ireland Bill, I hope the 
House will bear with me for a few 
moments while I explain the decision 
which I have come to on the 13 Instruc- 
tions on the Paper. I have felt great 
responsibility in this case, especially as 
I have come to the conclusion, for reasons 
I will explain shortly, that the great 
majority of them are not in Order. I 
should like to say that the principles 
which guide and limit the system of 
Instructions on going into Committee 
may be thus stated :—First, an Instruc- 
tion must empower the Committee to do 
something which the Committee is not 
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ratepayers to decide by a vote whether 
or not they should adopt a particular 
Act which imposed a charge upon them. 
But this Instruction is a proposal to 
enable the electors to override the 
decision of this House, to go over the 
heads of the elected Representatives of 
the people, and to submit to the electors 
generally whether a Bill of this great 
magnitude should come into force or not. 
That, I think, is quite beyond the scope of 
the Bill, and could not be brought 
within the scope of the Bill by an In- 
struction. The object sought to be ob- 
tained in No. 3 (the Instruction of 
the hon. Member for North Hackney) 
may, I think, be done in Committee 
without the necessity of an Instruction. 
Nos. 4 and 5 (standing in the name 
of the hon. Member for Oxford), which 
deal with the Army and Militia, are, I 
think, beyond the scope of the Bill. The 
Militia isa part of the Military Force, 
and, like the Army, is under the control 


otherwise empowered to do; secondly, of the Military Authorities; and it seems 
the purpose of the Instruction must be | to me that it would be an improper dicta- 


supplementary and ancillary to the pur- 
pose of the Bill, and must fall within the 
general scope and framework of the Bill; 
thirdly, it is irregular to introduce into 
the Bill by an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee a subject which should properly 
form the substance of a distinct measure, 
having regard to usage and the general 
practice of enacting distinct Statutes for 
distinct branches of law. Having these 
general principles and limitations in 
view, I come to consider the 13 Instruc- 
tions on the Paper, and, if the House will 
follow me, I will go through them 
seriatim. The first Instruction (that of 
the hon. Member for Wandsworth), I 
think, would properly form the subject 
of a separate measure so far as relates to 
the representation of Great Britain, and 
as regards that of Ireland no Instruction 
is necessary. The second (that of the 
hon. Member for the Partick Division of 
Lanark) deals with the ad referendum 
principle, and this I need not say is the 
Instruction which has given me the 
most anxiety ; but I have come to the 
conclusion that an ad referendum is a 
matter of such transcendent importance 





tion to the Executive and to the authori- 
ties of the Army to interfere with the 
movement of troops from one portion of 
the Kingdom to another. That cannot be 
properly considered as ancillary to the 
Bill. Itis beyond the scope of the Bill, 
and cannot be brought within its scope 
by means of an Instruction. No. 6 
(that in the name of the hon. Member 
for the Whitby Division of Yorkshire) is a 
modified ad referendum. I have alluded 
generally to the ad referendum, and I 
may say that in speaking of it, while I 
do hold that a Bill such as this cannot 
be overridden by an appeal to the electors, 
I am far from saying that in particular 
localities the ad referendum principle 
cannot be adopted; and in the case of 
No. 6 the House will observe that what 
is there proposed is that Ulster may be 
empowered to exclude itself from the 
Bill. Ulster, of course, might be ex- 
cepted from the Bill, as any other por- 
tion of the United Kingdom may be 
excepted from a Bill of general applica- 
tion ; but this may always be done with- 
out an Instruction. This local refer- 
endum, it will be seen, is a very differeut 


that it could not be brought within the | thing from saying that the whole Bill 
scope of the Bill by an Instruction to the | can be overridden by an appeal to the 


Committee. I know that the 


ad | electors over the heads of the Represeuta- 


referendum has been included in the pro- tives of the electors in this House. The 
visions of some Private Bills,enabling the | alteration suggested in No. 7 (the In- 
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can be proposed in Committee without an | 


Instruction. No. 8 (thet of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Kingston Divi- 
sion of Surrey) is so indefinite that I | 
cannot hold that it is in Order ; but, so far | 
as I can understand it, its object can be 
effected in Commiitee without an Instruc- 
tion. No.9 (that of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone) is a Land Bill of the 
widest scope. It forms a distinct subject 
of legislation. Following the principles | 
which I have ventured to lay down to! 
the House, it cannot, I think, be brought | 
within the scope of the framework of the | 
Bill before the House. No. 10 (that of 
theright hon. Member for Great Grimsby) ! 
also falls within the same category. 
It is a Reform Bill for the United King- 
dom. No. 11 (that of the hon. Member 
for Lynn Regis), which proposes to | 
divide the Bill into two parts, is, accord- 
ing to all precedents, distinetly in Order. | 
Referring to No. 12 (that of the right | 
hon. Member for the Bordesley Division 
of Birmingham), I have already said that 
Ulster or auy definite portion of Ireland 
can be excluded, or be empowered to 
exclude itself, from the operation of the 
Bill by Amendments proposed in Com- 
mittee without an Instruction. No. 13 (that 
of the noble Lord the Member for West 
Edinburgh) can also be carried into effect 
under the Bill without an Instruction. 
To summarise what I have said, there- ( 
fore, to the House, part of No. 1, No. 2, 
Nos. 9 and 10 would require separate 
Bills, Nos. 3, 7, 12, and 13 ean be dealt 
with in Committee, Nos. 4 and 5 are 
beyond the scope of the Bill, No. 8 is 
not sufficiently definite, and No. 11 is in 
Order. ‘The House, I hope, will! see that 
I have tried to deal with each case on | 
its separate merits, aud without having | 
had any preconceived opinion on the 
subject. | 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, S.): I 
beg to ask the Prime Minister whether, 
in view of the State function proposed 
to be held next Wednesday, it is intended 
that the House should sit on that 
day ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: We have 
not formed any intention of making any 
proposal to the House. 

Mr. Speaker 


| 
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| ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
(No. 118.) 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [25th April], “ That 
the Bill be committed to the Standing 
Committee on Law, &c.”—(Mr. Secre- 
tary Asquith.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 


that when ona previous night he desired 
to say a few words on this subject, he 
was interrupted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, in a manner of 
which, as a Member of the House of much 
longer standing than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he thought, if he desired to be 
critical, he might well complain. But 
he would not introduce controversial 
matter calculated to prolong the dis- 
cussion. He was desirous that the Bill, 
in an amended form, should pass this 
Session. He objected to discussing this 
Bill before a Standing Committee. His 
experience of Standing Committees and 
also of Committees of the whole House 
convinced him that, although a Stand- 
ing Committee might be fitting for the 
discussion of the details or of the points 
of law, it was uot the proper tribunal for 
dealing with the broad principles that 
were involved in this Bill. He felt that 
he was entitled to refer to the frag- 
mentary character of the Second Reading 
Debate, which had extended over four 
evenings, and in the course of which only 
17 Members had spoken. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question before the House is as to what 
Committee the Billi shall be referred. 

| Sir F.S. POWELL: I was going to 
argue that point, Sir. I want this Bill to 
| pass, but I think I have a duty to my 
constituents to point out what has 
| oceurred in these Debates. 
| *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
‘question of how many speeches were 
| delivered on the Second Reading cannot 
be discussed on a Resolution for referring 
a Bill tothe Grand Committee. 

Sir F. 8S. POWELL said, he would 

entirely accept the ruling of the Chair, 
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although he had a strong desire to 
explain his reasons for the complaint 
that the Second Reading Debate was 
a very disjointed one. Hon. Mem- 
bers felt that they had not had 
the opportunity they were entitled to 
enjoy of rebutting the accusation which 
had been made against employers of 
labour. They desired to do so before the 
full House, and not before a Standing 
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Committee. Another reason why the | 


Bill should be referred to a Committee of 
the full House was that the 3rd clause, 
as it now stood, was of a somewhat 
nebulous character. A clause of such 
great importance ought to be debated 
before a Committee of the whole House, 
instead of being discussed in the imper- 
fect manner and under the difficult cir- 
cumstances which attended consideration 
by a Standing Committee. The 5th 
clause also dealt with a matter of a very 
large character in reference to compensa- 
tion, and was certainly worthy of being 
considered by the whole House. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) moved, as an Amendment, that 
the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee, instead of to the Standing 
Committee on Law. He said he did not 
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Committee. Under these circumstances, 
he thought that it would be much more 
advantageous to send the Bill to a Select 
Committee than to refer it to the Stand- 
ing Committee. One advantage of 
referring the measure to a Select Com- 
mittee would be that it would be possible 





to hear evidence which might throw a 
; most valuable light upon the proposal 
|of the Government, and might greatly 
increase the usefulness and success of the 
| Bill. The obvious objection to a Select 
, Committee was that it did not avoid the 
Committee stage in the House; but it 
|seemed to him that the measure was 
eminently one for compromises and 
arrangements which could be carried out 
infinitely better in a Select Committee 
than in the House itself or in a Standing 
Committee. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “ the Standing Committee on Law, 
| &e..” and insert the words “a Select 
| Committee."—(Mr. Parker Smith.) 
| 





Question proposed, “ That the words 
'* the Standing Committee on’ stand part 
| of the Question.” 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 





think that in making this proposition he | ham, W.): I wish, in the first place, to 
was doing anything hostile to the pro- | recognise the kindness and promptness 
gress of the Bill. There was, he! with which the First Lord of the 
believed, a universal desire that the | Treasury met my appeal yesterday, and 
measure should pass; but, at the same | acceded to the advice of many Members 








time, a strong feeling existed that the 
proposals of the Government were in- 
adequate. There was also a considerable 
divergence of opinion amongst various 
sections of the community as to the 
matters of principle involved in the Bill, 
and it was evident that there must be a 
very long and animated discussion upon 
those points. He did not think that 
Members who were not Members of the 
Standing Committee would be satisfied to 
leave those questions of principle to the 
consideration of the Committee. It must 
also be borne in mind that the Standing 
Committee would sit concurrently with 
the Committee of the House on the 
Government of Ireland Bill. The con- 


sideration of the Government of Ireland 
Bill in Committee would be a very great 
strain upon those who took an active 
part in it, and a great many of those who 
were especially interested in the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill would be unable to 
attend at the Sittings of the Standing | 


to say a few words on this measure, and 
‘I hope I shall not abuse his kindness. I 
| feel that in this matter we are entirely in 
the hands of the Government. They 
are the masters, and, if I may be allowed 
| to do so, I would advise my hon. Friend 

not to trouble the House with a Division 

on the Amendment if it be not accepted. 
I wish, however, to put before the Home 

Secretary (Mr. Asquith) the reasons why 
| I believe it will be to the interests of the 
| Government and,above all,to the interests 
}of this Bill, that he should reconsider 
| his decision to send the Bill to a Grand 
'Committee. May I, in one sentence, 
protest against the charges which have 
been made in the organ of the Govern- 
| ment against my hon. Friends and my- 
| Self on account of our action on the Bill. 
'It was said that I brought forward a 
|sham Amendment. I am quite sure that 
my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary will not concur in that view. The 
Amendment gave rise to a most serious 
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and instructive Debate, and, though it | the House, to the effect that the Go- 
was not carried to a Division, it was only | vernment do not desire to prevent or in 
because, had it been carried, the Bill | any way discourage these arrangements. 
would have been destroyed. I intend, It must, however, have been proved to 
however, to raise the question later on, my right hou. Friend beyond dispute 
when it can be decided without danger to | that if the Bill is carried in its present 
the Bill itself. As regards my hon. | condition it will probably destroy these 
Friends who were accused of obstruction | arrangements. [ Mr. ASQUITH dis- 
on Tuesday, of course it is difficult to con- | sented.] I know more about it, if I 
vince those who believe that every | may say so, than my right hon. Friend 
Liberal Unionist has a double dose of | does. I know the question from a com- 
original sin; but that was not their in- | mercial point of view; I have conversed 
tention. We believe that this is a non-| both with the employers who make 
Party question. We believe that the, these arrangements and the workmen 
Government have a great opportunity of | who accept them, and I say there is a 
settling a very vexed and difficult ques- | feeling of great alarm that this Bill will 
tion to the great advantage of all classes prevent arrangements of the kind 
concerned ; “and if they will take the op- | being entered into in the future. It 


portunity we offer them our most cordial | stands to reason that the object of the 
and hearty assistance in the task. I do | employers in making large contributions 
not blame the Government for bringing | to funds of the kind is to prevent litiga- 
in the Bill in its present form, because it | tion and quarrels with their workmen. 
would naturally appear to them to be the | Is it likely that they will continue to 
simplest and most practical way of deal-| make contributions if, under the pro- 
ing with the question to embody in a| visions of this Bill, they are to continue 
measure the proposals of an important | liable to be inv olv ed in litigation ? 

body of Trade Unionists. The Govern- These are the two important points on 
ment might well have thought that that | which I say it has been proved, in the 
was as faras public opinion would allow | course of the Debate, that the Bill is 
them to go. But the Debate has shown !| defective. There has been evidence on 
that on both sides vf the House there all sides of the House of a desire to 
was an inclination to go further; that carry the measure much further 
public opinion has greatly developed; | than it goes at present, and to apply 
and that there is an inclination once for its provisions to all classes of acci- 
all to find a settlement for this question. | dents. That would, of course, entail 
There can be no doubt that there are two | practical transformation of the Bill, and 
great defects in the Bill. The first is I submit to my right hon. Friend that it 
that it only deals with less than one-half is impossible, even with the greatest 
of the accidents for which we want it to | good-will on the part of everybody, to 
provide. It is necessarily, therefore, an! carry out such a transformation in a 
incomplete measure. In tie second place, | Grand Committee. Such a Committee, 
it has the serious and fatal defect of in- | in the first place, is too numerous ; and, 
terfering with the present system of in the second place, it cannot do that 
arrangements between employers and | which is essential to a proper arrange- 
employed by which workmen are secured | ment—take some evidence. In order 
against all kinds of accidents. The | that a proper scheme should be formu- 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- lated, it is desirable that any Committee 
tary has said that he has no desire to in- before which the Bill is sent should hear 
terfere in any way with these most the evidence of at least one Representa- 
advantageous arrangements, although tive of each of the great trades, and so 
he refused to receive a deputation obtain the views of the employers in the 
representing some 12,000 miners on the | shipbuilding, the railway, and the mining 
subject. I would say, without intending | interests on the subject, while the werk- 
to be unduly critical, that I never knew | men’s interests should be put forward by 
a Government which had such a horror |& representative of the Trades Unions. 
of deputations. My right hon. Friend | I believe that would be enough, and that 
was, I believe, in favour of the view! a small Committee would be able to 
taken by that deputation, because he has | come to a more satisfactory conclusion in 
expressed himself in writing, and also in | respect of this question than a large 
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Committee could. Such a Commitiee 
would be able to act as a council of 
advice to my right hon. Friend, and 
enable him to produce a Bill which 
would meet with the general assent of 
the House. In the event of my right 
hon. Friend accepting this proposal, I 
entertain no doubt that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
would join me in giving an assurance 
that every assistance would be given to 
enable the Government to carry the Bill 
through its future stages, with only such 
reasonable discussion of its provisions 
as my right hon, Friend himself would 
not object to. My view is that my right 
hon. Friend, by accepting this proposal, 
would save time, would make the Bill a 
better one, and would connect his own 
name and the name of his Government 


with a really useful and valuable 
measure. It may be that my right hon. 


Friend is not touched by my arguments. 
He may say that he does not believe he 
will save time, or that he is not prepared 
to accept any considerable changes. 
In that case, my second point is that 
the Bill ought to go to a 
Committee of the Whole House. On 
this point I would refer my right 
hon, Friend to the speeches made 
by the Prime Minister when these 
Grand Committees were first constituted ; 
and he will find that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman contemplated a reference to them 
of special Bills, which interested only 
a portion of the House; and of course 
he meant, comparatively speaking, not a 
very large portion of the House, for 
when it was proposed by the other side 
to add agriculture to the subjects that 
were to be dealt with by the Grand Com- 
mittee the right hon. Gentleman at once 
objected. He said that agriculture was 
such an extensive subject, and interested 
so many hon. Members of the House, 
that it, was not a fit subject to be 
sent before a Grand Committee. Well, 
this Bill has reference to a subject that 
interests almost everybody in the House, 
It interests every hon. Member who em- 
ploys a servant, or has a constituent who 
employsa servant. Itapplies toall whoare 
interested in agriculture, and all who are 
interested in manufactures, and all who 
are interested incommerce. Ido not believe 
a single person can say that his interests 
are not affected more or less by this Bill. 
Under these circumstauces, it is not 
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fair to take it to a Grand Committee, and 
it is not for such purposes that Grand 
Committees were appointed. If my 
right hon. Friend still insists that it must 
go there I warn him that he will not 
save time. This is not only not a proper 
Bill, but this is not a proper Session for 
a Grand Committee. We have such a 
collection of Bills of very vast importance 
before the House as the House has 
probably never known in its history, and 
consequently every Member interested in 
them is simply bound to give daily and 
constant attention. It therefore, 
simply impossible and unfair to call on us 
to take part in complicated discussions in 
Grand Committees ; and, for myself, I can 
say it will be absolutely impossible for me 
to serve. If that course is adopted, the in- 
evitable result will be that we shall have 
to reserve the whole discussion for the 
Report stage, and thereby one of the 
great objects of the Grand Committee 
will be lost. The right hon. Gentleman 
will find that he has not advanced his 
object in the slightest degree. Now, I 
said when I began that this is not in 
any sense a Party measure. If I regarded 
it from a Party point of view and con- 
sidered only Party interests, I should 
wish that it would pass as at present 
framed. There has been an agitation 
got up in its favour, which is always the 
case witha new proposal ; but I can tell the 
right hon. Gentleman, from my knowledge 
of what is going on, that if the measure 
passes it will be unpopular with a large 
number of those who are now the sup- 
porters of the Government. I do not 
believe it is necessary to treat it as a 
Party measure. It is the general desire 
that some Bill shall be passed which will 
prove a permanent settlement, and I do 
not hesitate to say that! if the right hon. 
Gentleman could see his way to accept 
the suggestion I have made to him, there 
is not the least doubt that such a Bill 
would be passed during the present 
Session, 

®°Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
sincerely hoped that the Government 
would adhere to their own proposal, and 
not allow their plans to be upset by the 
appeal made to them. In the first 
place, he would remind the House that 
when this subject was dealt with by the 
late Government in 1888 they referred 
the Bill—the Employers’ Liability Bill 
—to the Grand Committee on Law, 


Is, 
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although they now stigmatised that 
Committee as an unsuitable place for 
the consideration of such a measure, 
and notwithstanding that the Debate 
on the Second Reading had _ been 
shorter than it had been on the present 
Bill. Many hon. Members would cor- 
roborate what he said when he stated 
that the discussion of the Bill in the 
Grand Committee in 1888 was thoroughly 
satisfactory, much more so than it would 
have been either in Select Committee or 
Committee of the Whole House. What 
was the alternative that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham proposed ? He did not say that if his 
proposal were accepted he would help 
them to pass the Bill through. He said 
the Bill was a bad one, and would be- 
come an unpopular one, and he suggested 
as an alternative for it a scheme of in- 
dustrial assurance which had little or no 
connection with the Bill, and with re- 
gard to which, for his part, as at present 
advised, if incerporated in the measure 
when it came up for Third Reading, he 
should vote against it. The proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham had been tho- 
roughly considered by the House, and 
the House had given a decision against 
it, and if it were brought forward again 
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character, and what they wanted to know 
before the Bill went into Committee was 
the extent and nature of negligence which 
the Home Secretary intended to include 
in his Bill, and what were the acts he 
intended to exclude. Before the Select 
Committee in 1886,-the hon. Member for 
Middlesbrough stated that all his wants 
were expressed in the formula which he 
laid before the Committee; but the Home 
Secretary had introduced a formula of 
liability which was probably about as im- 
perfect as any Home Secretary ever in- 
troduced. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
is not now discussing the tribunal before 
which the Bill should be sent, which is 
the Question before the House. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, said he was 
showing the difference between the 
formula of liability of the hon. Member 
for Middlesbrough (Mr. J. Havelock 
Wilson) and that of the Home Secretary. 
They wauted a clearer definition of the 
claims of accident for which ewners were 
to be rendered liable before they went 
into Committee on this Bill, and the only 
way to find out the facts was to send the 
Bill to a Select Committee. There 
seemed to be such a hopeless dis- 
parity 

Mr. SPEAKER: That has nothing 


to do with the question. 








it would only be as an engine of obstrue- 
tion. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill would | 
pursue the same course in regard 
to it as that adopted by the late Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- | 
cromby) said, he did not in the least 
desire to introduce Party considerations 
into the Debate. He thought the House 
was determined to carry the Bill to a/| 
successful issue ; but he wished to sup- | 
port the hon. Member for the Partick 
Division of Glasgow (Mr. Parker Smith) 
in his desire to have it referred to a 
Select Committee, so that the case of 
employment at sea should be thoroughly 
thrashed out. The Home Secretary 
had introduced a most important prin- 
ciple into the Bill, of including seamen in 
the same way as those who were em- 
ployed on land, and he thought it was 
only appropriate that this matter should 
be fully considered ina Select Committee. 
He thought they ought to be clear on the 
facts before they proceeded to legislate. 
Employment at sea was of a very special 


Mr. Crawford 


| 
} 
| 





Mr. LAWRENCE: I was endeavour- 
ing to show why the Bill should go before 
a Select Committee, and not to the 
Standing Committee. [Cries of “ Order, 
order ! ""} 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I cannot 


agree that the course now recommended 


| to the Government is inconsistent with 


that pursued by the late Government on 
the Bill which they introduced. The 
Bill of the late Government was actually 
framed on the recommendations of a 
Select Committee. The peculiarity of 
the present Bill is that, not only is it not 
based on the recommendations of a Select 
Committee, but it directly traverses the 
recommendations of the Select Committee, 
which dealt with the question of em- 
ployers’ liability to seamen. Therefore, 
there is perfect harmony between the 
course which the late Government pur- 
sued and that which is now recom- 
mended. I rise to make only this further 
observation. It would be perfectly im- 
possible for Members of the Opposition 
to attend both Grand Committee and 
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Committee on the Government of Ireland | 


Bill. I am, therefore, obliged to advise 
any hon. Friends—so far as they will take | 
my advice—to devote their attention to the 
more important subject, the Government 
of Ireland Bill, and to leave the Grand | 
Committee on the Employers’ Liability | 
Bill—concentrating their attention on | 
the latter measure when it reaches the | 
Report stage. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: The Government 
will adhere to their proposal. I have 
listened with considerable astonishment 
to some of the arguments used on both 
sides of the House in opposition to our 
proposal. The late Government intro- 
duced an Employers’ Liability Bill in 
1888, and that proposal was discussed at 
very much shorter length on the Second 
Reading than the present Bill, though, 
of course, the Bill of 1888 was, as we think, 
less adequate and less complete than the 
measure now under consideration. ‘Though 
discussed at much shorter length, the 


‘ 
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Bill of 1888 was referred, with the 
general consent of the House, to the | 
Grand Committee on Law. I confess I | 
cannot see what change there has been | 
in circumstances to lead the right hon. | 
Gentleman opposite to his altered view. | 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the | 
right hon. Gentleman cannot have done | 
me the honour to listen to my observa- | 
tions, in which I pointed out that the | 
Bill of 1888 was framed on the recom- | 
mendations of a Select Committee, 
whereas the present measure traverses | 
the recommendations of that Select | 
Committee. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I do not at all, 
admit the justice of the right hon. | 
Gentleman’s description, and, if I did, it | 
is wholly irrelevant to the point I am | 
discussing—namely, as to what tribunal 
the Bill should be referred to. It is 
quite true that the Bill of 1888 followed 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee as to the inclusion of seamen, 
while the present Bill does not do so ; 
but what possible bearing has that on 
the question of the tribunal to which 
this Bill shall be referred ? If the Bill 





went to a Select Committee evidence 
would be taken, and a large amount of 
time would be spent ; and then when the 
Bill has been transformed to what my 





right hon, Friend (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
desires—for that is the real object—the | 
right hon. Gentleman does not want the | 
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present Bill carried at all; he wants an 
entirely different Bill, of which he may 
claim the authorship—then the Bill will 
have to go through the ordeal of a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. It is very 
curious that the Bill should be smothered 
by the attentions of those who are 
anxious to see it passed. It is suggested 
that hon. Members cannot attend both 
Grand Committee and Committee on the 
Government of Ireland Bill. But I 
would point out that the Grand Com- 
mittee only sits two days a week, 
meeting at 12 o’clock and adjourning at 
half-past 2 or 3 o’clock. There is 
no reason why it should sit after the 
House meets. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Grand Committee often sits after the 
House has met. 

*Mr. ASQUITH : That is not my ex- 
perieuce. My object, and the object of 
the Government, is to get the Bill 
through. We desire the fullest and 
freest possible discussion of every one of 
its details. We are perfectly prepared 
to consider in a non-Party and friendly 
spirit every suggestion for its improve- 
ment, honestly believing that we can 
best and most effectually attain that end 
by referring the Bill toa Grand Com- 
mittee, and leaving the House the fullest 
opportunity on Report to revise the 
decisions of the Grand Committee. We 
adhere to the proposition we have made, 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): I should like to ask what 
opportunities the House will have for 
expressing its decision on the important 
point as to whether Government em- 
ployés shall be brought within the 
scope of the Bill? A Select Committee 
could have taken evidence on this sub- 
ject ; they had before them the heads of 
the Admiralty and War Office. The 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
has put an Instruction upon the Paper 
which Mr. Speaker has ruled out of 
Order. Any Amendment in Committee 
or on the Report would be equally out of 
Order ; and unless the right hon, Gentle- 
man will afford some opportunity, the 
Bill will go through without any oppor- 
tunity for hon. Members to raise, or for 
the House to decide, this question. I 
took some pains when the Bill of 1880 
was under consideration to get a decision 
of the House upon this point; and I have 
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no hesitation in saying that, had the 
House at that time been able to express 
an opinion, the Government would have 
been made liable to the provisions of the 
Act now in force. But, owing to the 
Forms of the House, it is not competent 
for a private Member to bring forward 
any Motion which directly or indirectly 
imposes a charge upon the Public 
Revenue ; and hence I was precluded get- 
ting a decision on that oceasion, I am, 
therefore, anxious that we shall not now 
be placed in the same position. 

Mr. ASQUITH: By the indulgence 
of the House I will reply to this. The 
request of the right hon. Gentleman is 
perfectly reasonable. I wish to state 
that the Government intend, when the 
Bill gets to Committee, to propose clauses 
dealing with this matter. The proposal 


Employers’ 


will be that workmen in the employ of | 


the Government, as, for instance, in the 
Dockyards and Arsenals, shall be put on 
the same footing—in principle upon the 
same footing—[Cries of “Oh!”}]—as 
men in private employment. Hon. Mem- 
bers say “ Oh !” but the point is one which 
requires a considerable amount of adjust- 
ment in its details. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: I should 
like to say a few words as to the position 
in which we have been placed by the 
Government, who have, apparently, de- 
cided to force this Bill on to the Standing 
Committee on Law. In adopting this 
course, is not the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury deliberately breaking down the only 
foundation upon which Standing Com- 
mittees can possibly be carried on ? Bills 
coming back from ordinary Select Com- 
mittees have to go before the Committee 


of the Whole House; but when a Bill | 


comes back from the Standing Committee 
the Committee stage is avoided, and it 
immediately comes before the House on 
Report. To avoid the inconvenience 
which formerly arose, the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Prime Minister 
with much wisdom proposed the system 
of Standing Committees, in which Parties 
were to be fairly represented, and before 
whom Bills were to be much more tho- 
roughly discussed than before a Select 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted at the time—and he will no 
doubt admit now—that as my right hon. 


Friend the Member for West Birmingham | 
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suited to go before a Grand Committee, 
What will happen if the right hon, 
Gentleman presses this proposal? He 
will break down the operation of Stand- 
ing Committees. A new practice will 
be introdueed—the Opposition will have 
to introduce it, and I say this with the 
concurrence of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion—the practice of refusing, as an 
Opposition, to take part in the proceedings 
of the Committee. That is a serious 
step to announce ; and what becomes of 
Standing Committees if that course is 
taken by a large Opposition in the House 
of Commons? What becomes of the 
system if, in order to emphasise a great 
difference of opinion, nearly half the 
House of Commons refuses to take part 
in a Standing Committee ? How shall 
we ever get a Standing Committee formed 
again? We shall take this course on 
what we hold to be solid ground; we 
think this Bill ought to be discussed in 
Committee of the Whole House. The 
Leader of the Opposition is in agreement 
with me, and authorises me to say that 
we do not press that the Bill should go 
before a Select Committee ; but we must 


| insist, by the use of all the legitimate 


Parliamentary weapons we can brivg to 
bear, that a Bill of this magnitude and 
importance shall be kept within the cog- 
nisance of the House during the Com- 
mittee stage. Ido appeal to the First 
Lord of the Treasury—have we not got 
enough subjects of difference at this 
time? Why add this to them? It 
must effect most unfortunately a great 
reform of procedure that the Prime 
Minister carried with great advantage to 
this House. The right hon. Gentleman 
is straining his own form of procedure 
by trying to force a very large Opposi- 
tion against their will to go before a 
Standing Committee and forego the dis- 
cussion of a great measure in Committee 
of the Whole House ; he is adding a most 
bitter controversy to the many which 
now, unfortunately, exist. From what I 
know of the opinion of hon. Gentlemen 
behind me and from the knowledge I have 
of the opinion of the Leader of the 
Opposition, I believe it is their determina- 
tion to disregard most of the proceedings 
of the Standing Committee. Certainly 
to send the Bill there must lead to a 
tremendous addition to the labours of 


pointed cut, Bills which concern large | Parliament as a whole, for it must 
and universal interests are not entirely lengthen the proceedings on the Report, 
‘ 


Sir J. Gorst 
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and by so doing destroy one of the great- | 
est implements of usefulness which the 
right hon. Gentleman has introduced into 
the procedure of the House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not | 
want to prolong the Debate more than a_ 
very few minutes. I am quite sure my’ | 
right hon. Friend the Member for West | 
Birmingham will join with me in melan- 
choly reflection on the fate of the pro- 
mise which he made. I must say he had | 
a better reason for that promise, if it was | 
founded upon a fair consideration of the | 
exigencies and merits of the case, than | 
there has been for the remarkable speech | 
we have just had from the noble Lord. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I stated | 
that if the Bill remained in Committee 
of the Whole House we would not press 
for its reference 10 a Select Committee 
at all. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE : The case | 
is before us. I am not going to impute | 
to the noble Lord or to anyone who has | 
spoken the smallest evil intention. Let | 
that be understood. He has formed his 
opinion as to the best mode of pushing 


| 
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| the same subject ? 
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which the late Government adopted in 
1888. I appeal to the fairness of the 
noble Lord. Is this a suitable occasion ? 
I do not want to compel the noble Lord 
to make another speech; I leave it to 
the internal operations of his own mind, 
which are always conducted in a spirit of 
candour and with a desire for the public 
good. Is it a fair proceeding, with 


/respect to the immediate proposition 


before the House, to resort to the menace 
of the use of this extreme weapon, when 
we are going to refer the Bill to a Com- 
mittee in exactly the same manner as the 
iate Government referred their Bill upon 
I am convinced that 
the Opposition will not decline in a body 
to serve upon a Grand Committee under 
the circumstances in which the Grand 
Committee is proposed—precisely the 
same as it was proposed upon a Bill on 
the same subject by the Government 
which they supported a few years ago. 
Mr. MACINNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham) said, he desired to point out 
that this question had already been con- 


| sidered by a Select Committee which 


sat in the year 1886, and he was bound 





forward the Bill, and we have formed 


ours. Iam bound to say that the Go-| to remark that very little use had been 
vernmeut have arrived at the conclusion | made of the evidence given before that 
that the mode recommended by the noble | Select Committee by hon. Gentlemen 
Lord—and now, as I understand, by the | who were now anxious to relegate this 
right hon. Gentleman sitting near him, ; question once more to a Select Com- 
the Leader of the Opposition—is a mode | mittee. Many hon. Members regretted 
which, in our view, would render it | that they would not be able to take part 
totally impossible to pass the Bill into | in the discussion of the Bill by a Grand 
law during the present Session, and would | Committee ; but they hoped that those 
lead unnecessarily to the postponement | who might be nominated to sit on the 
of a most valuable reform. The noble | Committee would not justify the noble 
Lord has spoken with great solemnity of | Lord’s outburst. Let them remember 
tone, bearing evidence to his deep | that this was not a Party question ; that it 
sincerity, of the use, on this particular; was a matter which every class of the 
occasion, of all the means of Constitu- | community wished to see settled, and in 
tional opposition which the Forms of the | regard to which a vast amount of 
House provide in the event of our per- | information was stored in Blue Books in 
severing with our proposal. Well, Sir, the evidence taken by the Select Com- 
that is a threat which I admit is, under | mittee, upon which the late Mr. Brad- 
extraordinary circumstances, however in- | laugh took such a conspicuous and useful 
convenient, yet possibly justifiable ; but | part. 

what are the circumstances under which! *Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
the threat is made? In a matter ad-| Wansbeck) said, that some who, like 
mitted to be one not of Party contention | himself, had the honour of sitting in the 
and one of deep interest to the working | last Parliament, must have listened with 
men of this country, working under | surprise to the arguments which had been 
those who are described as employers, we | urged by the right hon. Member for 


are to be met with this resort to the | West Birmingham and by Members of 
extremest method of Parliamentary | the Opposition. It would be well within 
opposition. For what? For adopting | the recollection of many hon. Members 


that in the last Parliament Mr. Broad- 





exactly the same method of proceeding 
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hurst, standing at the Front Opposition 
Bench, made a passionate appeal to the 
Leader of the Conservative Party, the 
late Mr. W. H. Smith, considering the 
importance of the Bill of the late Go- 
vernment, and the wide interests affected 
by it, that the Bill should not be sent to | 
a Grand Committee, but should be con- 

siderel in Committee of the Whole | 
House. The Government at that time | 
refused to listen to the appeal which was 

made by Mr. Broadhurst, and supported | 
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by the hon, Member for Donegal | 
(Mr. Arthur O'Connor). This after- | 
noon the Leader of the Opposition | 


had let them into the secret why the | 
Opposition was so anxious that this Bill 
should not be considered by a Grand | 
Committee, but that it should be referred | 
to a Select Committee. The effect of | 
sending such a Bill to a Select Com- | 
mittee would be to defeat the progress 
and the passing of the Bill this Session. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps the 
hon. Member is not aware that my noble 
Friend said he was prepared to accept 
as & compromise that the Bill should not 
go to a Select Committee, but that it | 
should be discussed in Committee of the 
Whole House. 

*Mr. FENWICK said, he was pleased 
to have that assurance, because it marked 
a wonderful change of opinion since 
1888, when the Government absolutely 
refused to lend an ear to the appeal, | 
although the Debate on the Second | 
Reading had occupied less than five | 
hours, whereas this Bill had been debated | 
12 hours on the Second Reading. What 
was the opinion of the right hon. Member | 
for West Birmingham in 1880, when a 
similar Motion was made by Mr. Knowles, | 
who was then Member for Wigan ? The 
right hon. Gentleman, speaking on the | 
Motion to refer the Bill to a Select Com- | 
mittee, said— 


“A Select Committee is the natural resource | 
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the Motion had been moved ; but that, 
undoubtedly, would be its effect if it was 
accepted by the Government. [“ No! ”] 
He had given the law and testimony as 
delivered by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham. The right hon, 
Gentleman said that the Bill was becom- 
ing less and less pleasant to the people 
with whom he came in contact. He did 
not know the people with whom the right 
hon. Gentleman came in contact, and who 
were less and less enamoured of the Bill, 
Did he know the opinion of the working 
men of Birmingham ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, 


‘Ido. 


Mr. FENWICK said, he had received 
a Memorial from the Trades Council of 
Birmingham in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : They do 


not represent one tithe of the workmen 


of Birmingham. 
Mr. FENWICK : I can only say that 
the Memorial signed 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
opinion of the Trades Council of Bir- 
mingham has nothing to do with the 
question whether the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 

*Mr. FENWICK apologised for being 
led from the strict line of the Debate by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He was glad 
to hear from the Home Secretary that it 
was the intention of the Government to 





_ adhere to their proposal to refer the Bill 


to a Grand Committee. Ali the questions 
raised by the Bill could be considered 
fully before the Grand Committee, and 
there would be a reasonable hope that 
the Bill would be carried through this 
Session, thereby realising the desire of 
numbers of working men who were 
deeply interested in the measure. 
Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 


,said, he had served, young Member 


though he was, on four Grand Com- 


of a Government that does not want to legislate | mittees, and he found that they ware not 
and of a Parliament that does not want to | at all suitable for discussing any Bill on 
legislate. This Goverament and this Parha-| which there were great differences of 
ment is not yet tired of legislating.” | opinion. The Rules and Procedure of 
The suggestion to send a Bill like that | Grand Committees were very unsettled. 
to a Select Committee was the natura | There was no Closure, but there was an 
resource of individuals, as well as of | arbitrary power in the hands of the 
Governments, that did not wish to legis- | Chairman to put an end to a discussion. 
late, because the effect of such a course | That would not be a satisfactory way of 
would be to prevent the passage of the | discussing a Bill of this importance, and 
Bill through this Parliament. He did | he thought it should be left to the Com- 
pot say that to prevent the progress of | mittee of the Whole House. 


Mr. Fenwick 
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Sr EDWARD HILL (Bristol, S.) 
hoped the Government would give way, 
and submit the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, or to the Committee of the whole 
House, in order that the important ques- 
tions involved in it might be fully 
thrashed out. He was not opposed to 
employers’ liability. On the contrary, 
he thought that employers should be held 
liable for accidents to the workmen and 
servants, and all those over whom they 
had actual moral and legal control ; but 
there were circumstances that required to 
be fully gone into, and he thought that 
in the interest of the Bill, and in order to 
save time, the course suggested in the 
Amendment should be adopted. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘the Standing Committee on’ stand 
part of the Question.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 


mingham, S.) said, that after the observa- 
tions of the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington, who had also ex pressed 
the opinion held by the Leader of the 
Opposition that the Bill ought not to go 
toa Standing Committee at all, he did 
not intend to move his Amendment 
that the Bill be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Trade. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, | 
the only Bills referred to the Standing | 
Committee on Law were Bills dealing 
with questions of law and procedure. 
The Bill before the House came strictly 
under the Rule regulating the referring of | 
Bills to the Standing Committee on | 
Trade. But he did not mean to move | 
any Amendment, and would content | 
himself with entering a protest against | 
the action of the Government. 





Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, &c. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (ESTIMATES). 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Crass I. 

(1.) £31,745, to complete the sum | 
for Royal Palaces and Marlborough | 
House. 

(2.) £76,064, to complete the sum 
for Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
thanked the Secretary to the Treasury 
for the very clear and useful Memoran- 
dum he had issued dealing with these 
Votes. With regard to Bushey Park, 
which came under the Vote before the 
Committee, he wished to mention that 
complaints had been made of damage done 
in the Park by shooting parties. He 
thought those shooting parties should be 
stopped, and that the Park, which be- 
longed to the people, should be given to 
the people, instead of to some members of 
the Royal Family. 


*Stir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) hoped his right hon, Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works would 
take that opportunity of explaining the 
arrangements he had made for the admis- 
sion of the public of Kingston and Sur- 
biton to the Home Park at Hampton 
Court under certain reservations. In the 
interview which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been good enough to give to a 
deputation which he had had the honour 
of introducing, the right hon. Gentleman 
gave, in general terms, a very kindly 
reply to the request of the deputation ; 
and, no doubt, he had been able since 
theu to bring the arrangements for the 
opening of the Home Park to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. He also desired to urge 
on the right hon. Gentleman the opening 
of Kew Gardens at an earlier hour than 
noon to the general public. The only 
persons admitted to the Gardens between 
10 o'clock and 12 were members of 
artistic and scientific associations, who 
received special tickets from the Director. 
He was as alive to artistic and scientific 
considerations as any man, and he did not 
think that scientific research or artistic 
research in the Gardens would be inter- 
fered with by the admission of the public 
at an earlier hour than at present. The 
objection that it would entail additional 
expense might be raised. He would be 
sorry to make any recommendation which 
would involve additional cost; but he 
could not help thinking that if there was 
any real desire on the part of the autho- 
rities to admit the public tothe Gardens 
between 10 and 12, no means would be 
found to carry it out without any appre- 
ciable extra expenditure. 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): I have great pleasure in 
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being able to take this opportunity of in-| Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: He is the 
forming the Committee that I have the | husband of the Princess Frederica, a near 
permission of the Queen to say that Her | relation to the Queen. In the course of 
Majesty has given her approval to the | last winter a member of a shooting party 
throwing open of Hampton Court Park | authorised by the Baron unfortunately 
to the public. I think that this will be shot a young man in the park. When 
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recognised as a great boon, not only by the incident came to my notice, and 
the inhabitants of Kingston and Surbiton | having regard to the use made by the 
and the surrounding neighbourhood, but | public of the Park I thought it desirable 
also by the public of London generally, | that the preservation of game should be 





who visit Hampton Court in large num- 
bers, especially on Sundays. The Park 
consists of about 500 acres, and has some 
magnificent avenues planted by Charles 
II. Hitherto the public has been 
excluded from the Park, but now, with 
the exception of two or three meadows 
by the river side, which are not suitable, 
the whole will be thrown open to the 
public. As there are no roads at present, 
the Park will be open only to pedestrians. 
An additional expense will be entailed 
for park-keepers and in making access to 
the Park ; but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has willingly assented to this 
addition to the public cost. It will not 
be necessary, however, to apply for a 
Supplementary Estimate during the pre- 


seut Session. I may say that Her 
Majesty opened the Hampton Court | 


Gardens to the public early in her reign, 
and she opened Kew Gardens about the 
same time, so that in now opening the 
Park at Hampton Court Her Majesty is 
only carrying out the policy she has 
pursued all through her reign. As to 
Kew Gardens, I am afraid that I cannot 
give an answer which will be thought to 
be so satisfactory. The earlier opening 
of these Gardens would be attended with 
additional expense, and I think that the 
hon. Baronet ought to be satisfied with 


the intimation I have just made as to) 


Hampton Court Park, and not expect the 
Government to incur additional ex pendi- 
ture at Kew. To the question asked by 
the hon. Member for Peterborough I 
hope to be able to give a satisfactory 
reply. The sporting rights in Bushey 
Park are vested in the Queen, and I 
have no more right to interfere with 
them than I would have to interfere with 
the rights of any private individual with 
respect to private property. Her Majesty 
gives the sporting rights to her friends, 
and of late years the right of shooting 
has been granted to Baron Pawel 
Rammingen. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: Who is he? 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 





| discontinued, I brought the subject 

to the attention of the Queen. With that 
| consideration for the public which she 
always shows, Her Majesty took the 
same view of the matter. Her 
Majesty has withdrawn the permission to 
shoot from the Baron, and the preserva- 
tion of game in the Park for shooting 
purposes has come to an end. 

Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) hoped the right hon, 
Gentleman would adhere to his decision 
not to open Kew Gardens earlier. There 
was absolutely no necessity for the early 
opening of the Gardens. The Gardens 
contained the finest botanical collection 
in the world. Scientists visited it from 
all parts for the purposes of study, and 
it would be impossible for that state of 
things to continue if the Gardens were 
opened two hours earlier simply for 
the benefit of the children and the nurse- 
maids. Besides, it would be a more 
costly arrangement than at first sight 
appeared, and if any additional expense 
was to be incurred on this head it should 
be borne by the ratepayers of the district, 
and not by the general rates. 





Vote agreed to. 


| $3. £33,095, to complete the sum for 
Houses of Parliament Buildings. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
| E.) said, that under this Vote the ques- 
tion of the accommodation of Members 
, within the House had been often dis- 
cussed ; but the subject of the alteration 
of the House had never been closely con- 
sidered. In 1867-8 a strong Committee 
was appointed by the House to investi- 
gate this matter, and among other recom- 
| mendations that Committee received was 
; one from Mr. Edward Barry, who stated 
| that the House could be rebuilt during 
the Recess for a sum of about £120,000 
| $0 as to give accommodation for 569 
| Members, whereas now they were only 
| able to seat 430 Members. They were 
told that the House was not always full 
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—for instance, during the discusiion of 
the Estimates and other matters ; but 
whenever an important discussion took 
place the House was not near large 
enough to afford accommodation for the 
Members, many of whom had to stand 
below the Bar and behind the Speaker's 
Chair. Again, the acoustic properties of 
that building were not very good, one 
reason for that being that beneath the 
House there was a Chamber six feet in 
depth, and the voices of speakers 
descended to that cavernous region. By 
the alterations suggested by Mr. Barry, 
this cavernous region would be done 
away with, and the ventilation would be 
greatly improved. At the present time 
the air of the House was not so pure as 
it might be ; but thealterations which Mr. 


Barry recommended would remedy this. | 
The Report of the Committee went on to, 


show that the present House could be 
utilised as a new Lobby for the use of 


Members only, and outside this Lobby a | 
number of rooms could be provided for | 


the officers of the House. This in itself 
wuuld be a desirable improvement, be- 


cause, at the present time, the offices were | 


very much scattered and consequently 
inconvenient. Again, the proposed 
alterations would give 12 or 14 
more seats for the Press, and would give 
increased accommodation—which was 
much required—in the Ladies’ Gallery, 
the ventilation of which would also be 
improved, The inconvenience caused to 
hon. Members by the inadequacy of the 
accommodation would be amply illus- 
trated during the discussion which would 
take place in the ensuing month ; and he 
thought that, instead of the question 
being relegated to the next Session, it 
should be at once dealt with. In no 
proposal which was made to the Com- 
mittee was it ever suggested that there 
should be a tribune; but it was always 
understood that Members should address 
the House from their places. It was 
found that a building could be erected 
with sufficiently good acoustic properties 
as to enable Members to be heard from 
their places as easily as now, whilst 


giving accommodation to between 500 - 
He urged the right 


and 600 Members. 
hon. Gentleman to consider whether, in 
some way or other before the meeting 
of Parliament next year, some steps 


could not be taken to do away with the 
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present serious inconvenience to which 
hon. Members were subject ? 

| Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD called 
attention to the scarcity of lockers in the 
| House, and stated that accommodation 
| in this respect was very much needed by 
| hon. Members. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
| stoke), alluding to the lighting of the 
Library and the Reading Room, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the electric 
lighting required shading. Nothing hurt 
the eyes more than electric lighting 
which was not properly shaded. In the 
Library, although the light was very 
good, and one could see in any part of 
the room, there was no shading what- 
ever, so that the light was very hurtful 
to the eyes. He hoped the First Com- 
missioner of Works would order some 
shading to be put up, and then the light 
would be exceedingly good. There was 
another matter which he wished to 
mention. He could not understand why, 
after a Division, Members were allowed 
to go into the outer Lobby, but were then 
not allowed to go outside. He failed to 
see why the outer door should not be 
opened, because after Members had gone 
througha Division no harm could possibly 
be done, whilst it would be a great con- 
venience to hon. Members if they were 
then allowed to go out. ° 

Mr. WILLIAM SIDEBOTTOM 
(Derbyshire, High Peak) complained of 
the insufficiency of the accommodation 
provided in the Newspaper and Tea 
Rooms. In either room one could not sit 
in any place without being in a draught, 
and the rooms were far too small, one 
being merely a passage. He suggested 
that some other room of a more com- 
modious character should be obtained for 
the convenience of Members who desired 
to read the newspapers. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE J said, the 
wishes of the hon. Member could 
easily be met if the First Com- 
missioner of Works would agree to 
place the newspapers in the present Smok- 
ing Room, and give the smokers the Tea 
Room and the present Newspaper Room. 
This very proposal was agreed to at one 
time; but, after it wasagreed to, the late 
Mr. Beresford Hope got up a sort of 
memorial on the subject, and it was 
stated that the smoke might penetrate 
into the House itself if the smokers 
were allowed to use those rooms. Un- 
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doubtedly the present Smoking Room 
was a great deal too small; and while 
there was generally plenty of room in 
the Reading Room, it very often 
happened that there was not even stand- 
ing accommodation in the Smoking 
Room. When the present room was 
granted to the smokers it was recog- 
nised that it was too small, and it was 
arranged that they should also have a 
Committee Room of the House of Lords. 
He did not know why the latter room 
had been taken from them, but they had 
lost it. It was suggested that there was 
a little room downstairs which they could 
use. But the poor smokers did not want 
to be put in cells downstairs like criminals, 
nor did they want to go on reading 
newspapers all day; but they wanted to 
go on smoking, and they ought to have 
sufficient accommodation for that pur- 

08. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Beifast, S.) hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
listen to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. He confessed 
himself to be a heretic—that was, he 
was a non-smoker—and he wanted to 
read the newspapers. When reading 
the newspapers they were sometimes 
interfered with by the talk of hon. 
Members from Ireland. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would provide them 
with a Talking Room instead of a 
Smoking Room it would be better. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
one of the best solutions for getting rid 
of the difficulty of the overcrowding in 
the House was to increase the attractions 
of other parts of the House; and if he 
could increase the attractions of the 
Smoking Room or of the Reading 
Room he should be glad to do 
so. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton had called attention to the 
fact that some years ago, when the 
present Smoking Room was _ given, 
another room close by was conceded. He 
did not know how it was that this room 
had been taken away; but he would 
make inquiries, and endeavour to have it 
restored to hon. Members. As regarded 
the Reading Room, he could not promise 
that that should be given up to the 
smokers. Some years ago a proposition 
to that effect wik made, but so much 


opposition arose that it was found im- 
possible to carry it out. He did not, 
therefore, think he could undertake to | 


Mr. Labouchere 
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put his hand to the matter again. With 
regard to the question of lockers, he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman opposite that 
attention would be given to that sub- 
ject, and also to the question of lights 
in the Reading Room and Library, 
With regard to the accommodation 
generally in the Reading Room, he 
entirely agreed it was insufficient ; but 
hon. Members would recognise that the 
accommodation of the House was very 
limited in all directions. It would be 
desirable to increase it in many ways, and 
he had often called attention to the large 
space under the roof now occupied by 
private residences. He thought they 
might look forward to an increase in the 
accommodation of the House. He hoped 
the hon. Member for St. Pancras would 
not expect him to go through the question 
of the accommodation of the House now, 
the more especially as the hon. Member 
for Northampton had threatened to raise 
the question on the Vote for his (the 
First Commissioner’s) salary. His hon. 
Friend seemed to think it rested with him 
whether there should be a Committee or 
not; but he would point out that any 
single Member of the House could object 
to the discussion going on otherwise than 
before 12 o'clock, and he was sure hon. 
Members had no intention of allowing 
him to have that Committee without dis- 
cussion or objection. The matter, there- 
fore, did not rest wholly with him, but 
he did not propose to lose sight of the 
subject. He had already had plans pre- 
pared in the Officeof Works for increasing 
the accommodation of the House to some 
extent, without injuring the large plans 
of the hon. Member for Northampton, 
which were the subject of the observa- 
tions made the previous night. He should, 
at some future time, submit them to the 
consideration of the House. He still 
thought it desirable to wait some little 
time and see what the result of the next 
few weeks might be, and they would 
have an extremely good test of the real 
wants of the House in the course of tlie 
Committee on the Home Rule Bill. 


*GENERAL Str FREDERICK FITZ- 
WYGRAM (Hants, Fareham) suggested 
the advisability of the width of the 
troughs at the back of the Benches being 
decreased, so that Members would 
be able to pass along the seats without 
causing that inconvenience to other Mem- 
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bers which they were obliged to do at 
present. 

*Mr. HERBERT (Croydon) called 
attention to the light in the Clock Tower. 
A considerable sum of money had 
recently been spent on this light, without 
effecting much improvement. He sug- 
gested the employment of an electric 
light in tke nature of a search light 
throwing up a column in the air which 
could be seen all over London. Such a 
light might, at any rate, be tried, as a 
matter of experiment, for a few weeks ; 
and he ventured to say it would be found 
much more convenient than the present 
light, which—especially in the case of a 
fog—could not be seen at a greater 
divrtance away than about half-a-mile. 

Mr. TOMLINSON remarked that 
the light from the reof of the House 
was not constant in quality, and this was 
a matter which might very well receive 
consideration. 

*Mr. PERCY ALLSOPP (Taunton) 
suggested that if the yard outside the 
Members’ Cloxzk Room were converted 
into a covered space, it would make an 
admirable Smoking Room. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) asked 
were they to understand that if the hon. 
Member for Northampton moved for a 
Committee to consider the question of 
the accommodation in the House there 
would be no objection on the part of the 
Government 7 He himself was in 
favour of a moderate enlargement, bat 
he should be sorry to see it enlarged to 
such an extent that there would be a 
fixed seat for each Member. 

THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) urged the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider whether it would 
not be possible to open the outer doors 
of the Lebby before the Division was 
over, in order that hon. Members who had 
recorded their votes might at once 
return to other parts of the House. — It 
would be easy to prevent hon, Members 
who had not taken part in the Division 
from entering the Division Lobbies, and 
if the course he suggested were adopted 
it would be a great convenience to hon. 
Members. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) asked if it was not possible to 
make further provision for a Conference 
Room, as the present room was occupied 
by the private secretaries of Members ? 
Ile was not complaining of that at all— 
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he recognised there was a necessity for 
it—but he thought some arrangement 
ought to be made so that Members 
might have some place in which to 
| receive small deputations or in which to 
| hold meetings among themselves. 
| *Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE quite agreed 
that the present Conference Room was 
not adequate for its purpose. He had 
'been endeavouring to negotiate’ the 
transfer to the House of Commons of 
the three rooms now allotted to the 
Railway Commissioners. The consent 
of the House of Lords, to whom the 
rooms technically belonged, and of the 
Railway Commissioners would be neces- 
sary before the transference could take 
place. But if these rooms could be 
obtained, a very fine Conference Room 
could be provided. They were just 
opposite the present Conference Room 
and would be quite as convenient. With 
regard to the question of the noble 
Marquess, he would consult the authori- 
ties to see if there was any real reason 
for preventing Members going out of 
the Lobby. He quite agreed it would 
be a great convenience if Members 
could be allowed to leave the House as 
soon as they had voted, and he would 
consult the authorities of the House as 
to what was the real reason for keeping 
the outer doors shut. He would also 
communicate with hon. Members on the 
other questions which had been raised, 
As to the question of the hon. Member 
for Argyll, he thought that hon, Member 
would recoliect that he (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) merely stated, in answer to the 
hon, Member for Northampton as to 
whether there should be a Committee on 
the accommodation of the House, that the 
question did not restonly with him, but 
with private Members. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, that with regard to the 
detention of hon, Members taking part in 
Divisions, until a comparatively recent 
period the Lobby door was not opened 
until after a Division was completed, and 
therefore it was a comparatively recent 
concession that the Hall immediately 
convenient to the House had been made 
available for the accommodation during 
Divisions. If some facilities could be 
afforded for hon. Members being relieved 
from the detention complained of it 
would be very desirable, though, no doubt, 
| the possibility of a recount being called 
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question of accommodation in the House, 
he was glad that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works 
had given up the zon possumus position 
he had taken up last Session, when the 
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subject was last under discussion, and was | 


now willing to admit that something 
ought to be done to increase the accom- 
modation in that House and in the 
various rooms provided for the con- 
venience of hon. Members. The right 


hon. Gentleman had said that he intended | 


to be guided in the matter by the 
experience which he would obtain during 


the next few weeks whilst the Home | 
Rule Bill was being discussed in Com- | 


mittee. 


But he was afraid that when | 


that Committee came to an end the right | 
hon. Gentleman would say that that was | 


the first time within his Parliamentary 
experience that there had been so large 


an attendance for so great a time con- | 


secutively ; that the circumstances were 
wholly abnormal, and that they were 
never likely to have again such a con- 


| eecommodation 


tinuous and close an attendance of | 
Members. That, he suspected, was what 
the right hon. Gentleman would tell 


them after the experience of the next 
few weeks. He wished to press upon 


the right hon. Gentleman, both as 
regarded the accommodation in the 
House and in the Writing Rooms, 


Smoking Rooms, and so on, that he must 
bring his mind to this fact—that the aver- 
age attendance in the discharge of Parlia- 
mentary duties had increased very much 
during the last quarter of a century, and 
the present scanty accommodation for 
hon. Members was wholly inadequate. 
He could understand the right hon. 
Gentleman desiring to consult experts as 


| 


regarded the extent to which the accom- | 


modation should be increased, but that 
they should be content much longer to 
remain with the miserable accommodation 
now provided was entirely out of the 
question. ‘The hon. Member who had 
raised this question had drawn their 
attention to the fact that because of the 
insufficiency of the accommodation 
Member was unable efficiently to dis- 
charge his Parliamentary 
certainly such a condition of things ought 
not to be allowed to continue. 
Member for Northampton had brought 
forward the claims of the smokers. He 


a 
' 
duties, and | 


The hon. | 


(Mr. Lowther), like the hon. Member for | 


Mr. James Lowther 
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for had to be borne in mind. As to the | South Belfast, wasa non-smoker ; never- 


theless, he thought the claims of smokers 
should be clearly and distinetly recognised 
in the matter of accommodation. The 
hon. Member had suggested, in the shape 
of a Bill, means whereby additional 


accommodation in all its branches, 
through the withdrawal from their 
present uses of the whole of the 
chambers on the other side of the 


Central Hall, could be provided. He 
did not, of course, endorse the pro- 
posals by which the hon. Member 
attained the end sought for; but he 
thought some portion of the accommoda- 
tion now appropriated, not to the House 
of Lords as a deliberative Assembly, but 
to officers of that House, and even to 
Railway Commissioners—a body which 
had no claim whatsoever for accom- 
modation in the Palace at West- 
minster — that these opened out 
avenues through which additional 
could) be provided for 
those who had legitimate claims to that 
accommodation. Of course, the officers 
of the House of Commons, who were in 
constant daily attendance, ought to have 
provision made within its walls for their 
personal accommodation : but there were 
many persons housed within the limits of 
the Palace at Westminster who would 
very much prefer that the public should 
provide that accommodation in a more 
suitable locality, and the places now set 
apart for that purpose could be more 
judiciously appropriated. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would not allow 
his good resolves in this respect to be 
set aside, but would carry out reform in 
this direction. He did not intend now to 
enter into the question of the enlargement 
of the present Chamber, upon which he had 
recently expressed very decided opinions 
as to its utter inadequacy, but he thought 
the accommodation of Members in the 
Writing Room, Smoking Room, and so 
forth, could not brook much longer 
delay. He agreed with what had been 
said as to making further provision fora 
Conference Room, and urged that some- 
thing should at once be done in this 
matter. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman in his observa- 
tions with regard to the accommodation 
of the House, and especially as to the 
direction in which it should be sought. 
The officers of that House required every 
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accommodation, having regard to the 
great length of time they were often 
compelled to be on duty. There were 
officers of the other House, however— 


for such, instance, as the Black 
Rod—whose duties were not very 
arduous, and in regard to whom 
it was not necessary to have houses 


under that building. He believed it was 
contemplated by the House of Lords 
making considerable changes in that 
officer’s department, and in that case it 
would not be necessary to have so 
magnificent a house provided for him. 
Again, the Librarian of the House of 
Lords was a gentleman who received a 
salary of £500 a year. ‘That seemed 
altogether inadequate to enable him to 
live in the house provided for him in the 
House of Lords. The gentleman him- 
self did not live in the house provided 
for him, but he only oceupied one room 
in it, living elsewhere. If that house 
was thrown into the accommodation of 
the building generally, it would enable 


them to make fresh arrangements to 
increase the accommodation. Without 


saying anything discourteous to the 
House of Lords, he thought facilities 


might be given by that House for 
increasing the accommodation of the 
House of Commons, and he would 


suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite that his political friends might 


have much greater influence than he 
himself could hope to have in that 


quarter, and he hoped the right hon, 


Gentleman would endeavour to use it in 
that direction. 
*sin JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 


Pancras, S.) said, the answer the right 
hon, Gentleman had given with regard 
to the accommodation of the House had 
not satisfied hon. Members who felt 
strongly that the accommodation was in- 
sufficient. Whilst there were 670 Mem- 
bers, there was only space on the floor 
of the Hlouse for 306, or far iess than 
one-half. It was all very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had a seat 
provided for him on all occasions, to be 
satistied with the accommodation afforded; 
but it was not reasonable that hon. 
Members who had been returned to the 
House should, first of all, on oeeasions 
have to scramble at the door to get in, 
and then have regularly to rush to obtain 
a seat. Hon. Members obtained little 
sympathy from either Front Beneh, be- 
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cause the occupants of the Front Benches 
were looked after carefully in the ar- 
rangements of the House. Ordinary 
Members found it a great inconvenience 
to be obliged to sacrifice much time in 
order to obtain a seat. He knew some 
hon. Members who came there and 
sacrificed six or seven hours in order to 
obtain a seat on the occasion of the Home 
Rule Debate. He contended that a 
Member of that House, who was returned 
to discharge his Parliamentary duties, 
ought to be able to obtain a seat in it 
whenever there was important business 
just as easily as in his own house. He 
knew of no other Parliament in any 
country where every Member was not 
provided with a seat. The Resolution 
which was passed in 1868, set forth that 
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the accommodation was insufficient ; 
and if it was insufficient in 1868, 
when the number of Members was 


smaller than now, it was certainly in- 
sufficient in 1893. It was time some 
better arrangement was made by which 
more than 306 Members could obtain 
seats on the floor of the House so as to 
be able to take part in the proceedings. 
In order to show the absurdity of the 
arrangements for the accommodation of 
hon. Members, Mr. Mitche!l Henry, on 
one oceasion, addressed the Speaker from 
the Gallery, and he was ordered to come 
down on to the floor of the House. It 
was absurd there should not be more 
accommodation, and he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to deal with the 
matter with more he 
appeared to have bear 
upon it. 

Sin JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) said, he could assure hon, 


seriousness than 
brought — to 


Members that those who sat on the 
Front Benches were not destitute of 
human sympathy, and, moreover, he 


could assure the House that the Front 
Bench was often a very congested dis- 
trict. They might hereafter decide about 
enlarging the House, but the question 
which they had now to deal with was 
how hon. Gentlemen were to be decently 
accommodated at the present time. They 
were likely to have some interesting Sit- 
tings shortly when the scenes which had 
been described with so much pathos 
might be repeated. Certainly, it was 
not decent that a gentleman of mature 
age and serious appearance should be 
obliged to take part in an unseemly 
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rush in order to secure a place in 
which he could conveniently hear the 
Debate, and possibly address the House. 
It was not even decent that hon. Mem- 
bers should have to come down hours 
before the House sat in order to take 
their seats. He would beg leave to 
suggest that upon days when there was 
likely to be a crowd hon. Members 
should come down to the House a little 
while before Prayers and place cards in 
a box with their respective names, which 
should then be drewn out, one by one, 
and each Member should enter the House 
and take his seat as soon as his name 
was drawn. This would, at all events, 
be more seemly than the present sys- 
tem, and, certainly, something should be 
done to relieve Members from the neces- 
sity of taking part in an unseemly 
struggle. 
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Vote agreed to. 


4. £41,200, to complete the sum for 
Admiralty, Extension of Buildings. 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER (Walsall) 
rose to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he correctly apprehended 
his observations on the Vote on Account 
—that the extension of the Admiralty 
buildings would occupy a_ period of 
seven years? He made this inquiry of 
his right hon. Friend, mainly because a 
really great Metropolitan improvement— 
namely, the opening of St. James’s Park 
to Trafalgar Square, would thus be de- 
layed for so long a period, because the 
Admiralty clerks occupied a house re- 
quired for the making of the new road, 
which could not be vacated until the new 
Admiralty buildings were fit for occupa- 
tion. Neither could he understand how 
the expenditure of £180,000 which was 
estimated for to complete the Admiralty 
buildings could take so long a_ time, if 
£50,000 was to be spent in this year. At 
the same average of expenditure, the time 
for the completion of the buildings would 
be nearer three and a-half than seven 
years. He hoped his right hon. Friend 
would do all in his power to hasten the 
completion of the buildings, and so facili- 
tate a great Metropolitan improvement. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) would like to know whether the 
sum proposed to be expended on the 
Admiralty buildings was regulated by 
the exigencies of the Chancellor of the 


Sir James Fergusson 
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Exchequer, or by the amount of work 
that the contractors could undertake in 
the course of the present year? Already 
they had this building land acquired 
some five, six, or seven years, and the 
public had been charged at the rate 
of £16,000 a year, which was practi- 
cally dead money—money absolutely 
lost so far as it extended to the reason- 
able and necessary time for completing 
the building. Of course, he did not say 
this was in any sense a Party question. 
He thought in times past too little money 
had been taken for it, and there could be 
no greater waste of public. money than 
taking only a small amount for a great 
building in the course of a year. He 
thought a sufficient sum ought to be 
taken for these large buildings, as much 
as the contractor could possibly spend, and 
in that way only could they get the 
buildings finished within a reasonable 
period. By this delay they were losing 
not only £16,000 a year on the cost of 
the land, but they were paying a large 
sum for the rent of other buildings such 


| as the hon. Member had just alluded to, 


and which were occupied by clerks of 
the Admiralty. But the Admiralty, 
further than that, was placed at great 
inconveuience and the utmost difficulty 
in doing its work by reason of the 
various Departments being scattered over 


various houses. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman was furnishing the 


contractor with so large a sum of money 
in the coming year as he possibly could 
spend in pushing on these buildings. It 
would be far better to get one set of 
buildings completed than to fritter away 
comparatively small sums on different 
buildings and spread over a number of 
years, 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE quite agreed 
with the remarks of the last speaker as 
to the delay in the progress of works 
like this through not voting sufficient 
money, and he had not fallen into that 
mistake. On the contrary, he was quite 
prepared to spend any amount of money 
within the present year to hasten the 
completion of the works. But there 
was something worse than not voting 
sufficient money to be spent within the 
year, and that was delaying the work 
altogether, and not undertaking it ; and 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Forwood) would recollect 
that it was his own Government which 
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delayed the commencement of the work 
ou account of unwillingness to insert the 
necessary item in the Estimates. These 
works were recommended by the Com- 
mittee of 1887, and that Committee in 
its Report stated as a reason for throw- 
ing over the wider scheme which had 
been propounded to the House previously, 
and recommending that an extension only 
of the Admiralty buildings should be 
carried out, that they thought that ex- 
tension could be completed in two, or at 
the most three, years. But since 1887 
six years had already elapsed. Some 
delay took place in consequence of the 
plans not having been completed by the 
architect. The arrangements between 
the Admiralty and the architect were 
not completed for a year, and a delay of 
12 months subsequently occurred in 
consequence of the Treasury refusing 
to vote money. Some further delay 
was caused by difficulty as to the 
foundations, nearly seven years more 
would be required for this work, making 
in all 12 years from 1887 instead of 
two or, at the most, three. What was 
the reason for seven more years being 
required for the completion of the work ? 
The reason was this: The building was 
being erected in two blocks instead of 
one. That course was rendered neces- 
sary by the fact that some houses occu- 
pied by the Admiralty were on the site 
of one portion of these buildings. — It 
was found that difficulty and expense 
arose in removing the clerks from that 
building and finding temporary build- 
ings for them pending the erection of 
the permanent structure ; and, in conse- 
quence of that, objection was raised by 
the Treasury of the Government with 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
connected, and it was determined to 
erect the buildings in two blocks instead 
of one. So far as he had been able to 
ascertain, it would take two years more 
for the completion of the first block. It 
would then be necessary to spend some 
little time in removing the clerks in the 
Admiralty from the buildings in which 
they were now placed into that new 
block, and then some further time in 
pulling down those buildings. The 
foundations of the new block would then 
be commenced, and assuming that the 
same time would be occupied on them 
and on the new block of buildings as on 
the first block, a total length of six or seven 
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years would elapse before the completion 
of the work, or 12 years from 1887, 
During the whole of that period they 
were losing at the rate of £16,000 in the 
interest of money for the value of the 
land; losing the rents of the various 
houses hired for the accommodation of 
the clerks of the Admiralty, and also 
losing the interest on the value of the 
lease on the other side of Whitehall, 
which the late Government determined 
should be ultimately used for the War 
Office, and which they would not com- 
mence until the Admiralty was com- 
pleted. The value of that site was no 
less than £400,000, and therefore they 
were losing the interest of that 
£400,000, which might be released by 
devoting it to building purposes—and 
they were losing the interest on that site 
for the 12 years from the commence- 
ment of this building until they com- 
mence the War Office part of it. 

Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin Univer- 
sity) said, the right hon. Gentleman had 
made a rather gloomy forecast as to the 
time required to complete the Admiralty 
buildings according to the plans which 
were being carried out ; and he had also 
criticised severely the action of the late 
Government in rejecting the plans he 
himself (Mr. Lefevre) had proposed. He 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that that rejection was not the action of 
the late Government, but was a result in 
pursuance of the finding of a Committee 
which, by a large majority, rejected his 
plan and recommended the plan which 
was being carried out, Therefore, his criti- 
cism and condemnation of what was being 
done must fall upon his own colleagues. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he had 
not made any such remarks as the right 
hon, Gentleman attributed to him, 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he might have 
misunderstood the right hon. Gentleman, 
He would explain that the delay that 
had oceurred was not due to the refusal 
of the late Government to provide money, 
but it was the consequence of unfortue 
nate circumstances which could not be 
foreseen—such as the difficulty of obtain- 
ing foundations, owing to the nature of 
the subsoil. On his own part, he had 
nothing to regret, and he did not believe 
that the completion of the buildings, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee of 1887, would involve thedelay 
which the right hon. Gentleman indicated, 
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*Sir E. J. REED (Cardiff) said, the 


business of the Admiralty was being 
conducted under serious disadvantages, 
and no one would conduct his private 
business under such conditions as the 
staff had long been exposed to for lack 
of accommodation. It was not surprising 
that the First Commissioner had thought 
it right to make a full statement on the 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite threw the blame for delay upon 
the Committee; but, if the plans of the 
present First Commissioner had been 
sarried out, they would have had public 
buildings suitable for the purpose years 
before they could get them under ex- 
isting conditions. He thought something 
ought now to be done to expedite the 
building operations. Themistakeseemed 
to have been that the present First 
Commissioner had accepted as final and 
decisive the situation in which he found 
himself when he came into Office; but 
Parliament ought not to be content to 
wait seven years for the completion of 
the buildings. That was the adoption 
in the case of buildings of the policy 
that once characterised their shipbuild- 
ing, when public money was wasted 
wholesale by locking it up in ships that 
were on the stocks for seven or 10 
years. The late Mr. W. H. Smith once 
asked him in the Lobby what he could 
have done better while he was First Lord 
of the Admiralty. In reply he asked 
Mr. Smith, “If you had been a private 
shipbuilder, and your manager had _ per- 
suaded you to build ships under the 
pretext that they were wanted, would 
you allow them to be years in building, 
with your capital in them lying idle all 
the time?” Mr. Smith replied—* I 
quite admit that the whole system is as bad 
as it can be, and, if I were First Lord of the 
Admiralty again, I would be a very 
different First Lord from what I was.” 
He trusted something would be done to 
relieve them from a state of things like 
that with regard to the Admiralty 
buildings. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby) said, he thought he ought to say 


a word upon the subject. If there were 


any fault in the matter, he was one of 
those who were guilty in common with 
Mr. W. H. Smith, to whom his hon. 
Friend had just paid such high testi- 


Mr. Plunket 


{COMMONS} 
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mony. He took an active part in the 
Committee spoken of, in concert with 
Mr. Smith. They thought a good deal of 
public money was about to be wasted upon 
the designs put forward, and they therefore 
thought that a Committee ought to be 
appointed to consider plans that were to 
cost £700,000. The Committee were 
unanimous in their opinion that the 
elevation was unsuitable. There were 
towers that would have been a terrible 
eyesore, and the general style of archi- 
tecture was what he might call a_pro- 
vincial municipal style. They came to 
the conclusion that a far better style of 
architecture for the purpose was the style 
of the existing Admiralty buildings or 

Marlborough House. A plan in ac- 
cordance with the views of the Com- 
mittee was prepared and brought down 
to the House, and if anything was said 
about three years it was on the 
authority of the architect and the sur- 
veyor of the Board of Works. No great 
public buildings were ever built in the 
time originally estimated, and, as to these 
buildings themselves, they had a feeling 
of despair, Every pubiic building 
seemed to be, if possible, worse than its 
predecessor, and more inconvenient for 
the purposes for which it was intended, 
He really thought that the Foreign 
Office and the Home Office could not be 
beaten in the matter of inconvenience ; 
but they were superseded by the Royal 
Courts of Justice. It was, in his opinion, 
a pessimist view to take—and which had 
been enunciated—that these new buildings 
would not be completed under seven 
years. He was sorry that the architect 
and surveyor of the Board of Works 
were mistaken in thinking that the 
buildings would be completed in three 
years. It had taken five years and they 
were not built yet, but he did not think 
it would take seven years more. All 
they ceuld do was to finish the job as 
soon as they could, and he did not think 
that there was anyone to blame unless 
it should be the Committee. The matter 
was now in a sound position, and he 
hoped there would be as little delay as 
possible in carrying out the work. 

*Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) said, he 
was also a Member of the Commitiee, 
and perhaps he ought to take rather 
more blame than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as at the time he was also 
Secretary to the Treasury, and therefore 
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more or less responsible if there was any’ 
supposition of any delay in providing the 
necessary money. The Committee were 
practically unanimous on the plan, but 
in carrying out the plan there were 
two or three questions which involved 
delay. In the first place, it was un- 
certain what sort of a foundation there 
was. The bed of an old stream ran 
through the site, and there was also the 
belief that there was some shifting 
of the sand there. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: 


miralty itself is built on piles. 


*Mr. JACKSON said, that was so; 
the right hon. Gentleman - said, 
the Admiralty itself was built on 
piles. The question came before 
him at the Treasury, and his experience 
was that it was a little doubtful 
whether this site would be a satis- 
factory one. The question was held 
over for along time; and then there was 
delay in advertising for contractors. 
They had a strike which lasted for a long 
time, and that was a most unsatisfactory 
time to advertise. The delay altogether 
extended ever several months. But once 
the building was commenced there was 
no reason for delay. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated the amount of money expended on 
the building operations last year and this 
year. He thought it stood at about 
£40,000 last year when he (Mr. Jackson) 
was in Office ; but perhaps the right hon, 
Gentleman could inform them, approxi- 
mately at all events, the respective 
amounts, which would give them a fair 
idea of the progress that was being made, 
as to his mind it seemed that there had 
been no unnecessary delay from the 
start. The officials of the Admiralty 
suffered great inconvenience from the 
fact that they were scattered all over 
different offices. There could be no doubt 
about the serious inconvenience ; and he 
was of opinion that until the present 
buildings were completed, they couid make 
no effective change. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in giving them the figures he had 
asked for, told them that he was in a 
position to make more rapid progress 
than had been made up to the present, 
he, for one, would be glad to hear that 
intelligence. ‘There was really no reason 


Ad- 


The 


as 


why they should not go forward with 
more rapidity. 
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*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he could 


assure the right hon. Gentleman that he 
had done nothing to prevent the work 
being completed in the most rapid manner. 
He was most anxious to see it completed, 
although he did not approve of the 
scheme originally, but had accepted it 
as he found it, and it was his desire 
there should be no avoidable delay in 
carrying it into effect. If there was any 
blame, it was not unwillingness with 
regard to money. One year was lost 
by the late Government 


Mr. PLUNKETT : 
that ? 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he 
thought it was 1888-9; but it was an 
undoubted fact that one year was lost by 
the Treasury declining to vote the 
money. He did not wish to go into 
details regarding the past. He could 
only say that the accepted plans would 
be carried out as rapidly as possible ; but 
he still held to the opinion that the works 
could not be completed under six or 
seven years. Last year £40,000 had been 
spent, and this year the amount would 
be £50,000. 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, S.) 
said, they should look at the figures in 
this matter of the Admiralty buildings. 
The original Estimate was £195,000, now 
it was calculated to cost £304,500. This 
was an extraordinary inequality, and 
they were told that it would take 
seven years longer, or, in all, 12 years. 
It was certainly a most startling statement 
—one of the most startling ever made in 
the House. Why, the buildings should 
be completed in not less than two years, 
A great deal might have been done 
before the contract was entered into at 
all. For instance, the foundations should 
have been prepared. That would have 
been the right method, and, if that had been 
done, the rate of progress would have 
been more satisfactory. But the fact 
was, the right hon. Gentleman did not 
like the plan, and he was rather delaying 
it than assisting it. The late Mr. W. 
H. Smith was satisfied that, until the 
foundations were completed, he would 
not vote any money to go on with the 
building. That was a very common 
sense view to take. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would insist on rapid 
progress being made. 
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Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) said, that he had been a Member 
of the Committee, and had taken an 
active part in the discussions, and the 
late Secretary to the Treasury was right 
when he said that the Committee was 
nearly unanimous. It had not, however, 
been so nearly unanimous as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated. Some of them 
were strongly averse to patching up the 
old Admiralty buildings, and he would 
remind the Committee that he had 
pointed out at the time precisely the diffi- 
eulties that would happen, and the delays 
that would occur, and that the Estimates 
that would be put before the House 
would be inadequate for the purpose. It 
seemed to him that on these matters the 
last man whose opinion was taken was 
the man who had a practical knowledge 
of the subject. Such a man knew too 
well the danger and difficulty of tamper- 
ing with an old building. He did not 
agree with those who suggested that the 
building, the plans of which were placed 
before the Committee would have been in- 
adequate, and would not have been a great 
improvement in the arrangement which 
was subsequently made. He held then, 
and he held now, that the building put 
before the Committee could have been 
constructed easily, and could have been 
construeted at less cost than the building 
they were renovating, and it could have 
been built not in 12 years, but in four or 
five. He found in his experience that it 
was much more easy to construct a new 
building than to make a new one out of 

- an old one, and it was easier, too, to esti- 
mate when it would be completed. They 
could gauge pretty accurately the time it 
would take to construct a new building, 
but they would never tell when an old 
building that had to be patched up and 
renovated would be completed. If the 
plans and estimates put before the Com- 
mittee had been adopted, they would have 
had « magnificent pile of buildings 
worthy of the Admiraity with an en- 
trance in the Park, and by this time, he 
ventured to say, they would have been 
near completion, provided the money 
had been forthcoming. There was no 
reason why the operatious which had 
been entered upon should not proceed 
rapidly, if the foundations were good. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON said, the Esti- 
mate had been increased more than 50 
per cent., and he wished to know to what 
circumstances that was due ? It was all 
very well for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to talk about economy. They 
were told when the holidays were com- 
menced that they would cost one sum, and 
it was now clear that they were to cost 
another sum. The money of the country 
was being frittered away ; therefore, it 
was clear there could be no economising. 
Was there any reason why the original 
estimate of £95,000 had been increased to 
£300,000 ? 

Sir M. RIDLEY (Lancashire, N., 
Blackpool) wished to know why the 
original plans had been departed from by 
which a brick building faced with stone 
—in the style of the old Admiralty Offices 
—was to be constructed? The new 
building was of stone with brick in the 
interstices, 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he did 
not think there had been any deviation 
from the plans placed before the House of 
Commons in the Library. The Com- 
mittee of 1887 had selected a somewhat 
plainer building and one more in accord- 
ance with the style of the old Admiralty 
building, but the building ultimately de- 
signed, the plans of which had been on 
view in the Library, was that which had 
now been commenced. The hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Morton) asked why 
the expenditure had been so much higher 
than the Estimate. That was due, first, 
to the fact that the foundations had cost 
£30,000 or £40,000 more than had been 
estimatted ; secondly, to the cost of 
building having increased in the interval, 
thirdly, to the building covering a 
greater extent of ground than was antici- 
pated, and projecting about 35ft. further 
into the park ; and, fourthly, to the in- 
crease in the accommodation it was pro- 
posed to provide. It was originally 
intended that the building should be 
devoted to the accommodation of clerks 
only ; but the original design in that 
respect had been departed from, and it 
was now intended that the principal 
officers should be removed from the 
Admiralty to the new block. The pro- 
vision of accommodation for the superior 
officials rendered it necessary to have a 
number of smaller rooms than were 
required for the clerks, with more 
expensive fittings. The hon. Member 
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for St. Pancras (Sir Julian Goldsmid) 
seemed to think that the founda- 
tions might be made for the new 
block, but that was impossible. If it had 
been possible it would have been done ; 
but it was not possible, because the clerks 
were located in the block of buildings at 
present occupying the ground. In the 
first place, they must complete the new 
block ; they must then remove the clerks ; 
and, finally, they must begin the founda- 
tions of the second block. He had gone 
earefully into the subject, and should be 
glad to expedite the work ; but, so far as 
he could see, it would not be completed 
in a less time than he had stated. 


Mr. FORWOOD said, the second 
block could be commenced if temporary 
accommodation were found for the clerks. 
In this way, instead of having to wait 
seven years, the work could be done in 
four or five, and economy would be 
effected, inasmuch as it would prevent a 
large amount of capital lying dormant. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that 
would have been an extremely good 
arrangement if carried out originally 
when the building was commenced. 
If the building had been erected in 
one block instead of two, the arrangement 
would have been beneficial and 
economical, That, in his opinion, 
ought to have been done five years ago ; 
but they had been proceeding five years 
on an opposite plan, and inasmuch as the 
first block would be completed in 18 
mouths or two years, he did not think it 
would now be economical to turn the 
clerks out into temporary quarters. 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID asked how many 
clerks were at present accommodated in 
the old building ? 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that 
about 250 clerks occupied quarters in 
Spring Gardens. It would be difficult to 
find adequate accommodation for so many 
within reach of the Admiralty. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £48.719, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1894, for expenditure 
in respect of miscellaneous legal buildings, 
namely, County Courts, Metropolitan Police 


Courts, and Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland.” 


{5 May 1893} 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there 
were always a number of foolish electors 
in the country who estimated the service 
of their Representatives by the number 
of Divisions they took part in. If their 
Members sat through a whole Sitting 
without taking a Division they considered 
them deficient in zeal, and for that 
reason, and to relieve his conscience, 
he proposed to move en Amendment, and 
take a vote. Hehad in several Parlia- 
ments moved to reduce this Vote, and 
he had always been defeated, but pro- 
bably he might be more successful now. 
Hon. Gentlemen might be aware that 
outside the Metropolis the Police Courts 
were maintained by the localities. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I rise to 
Order. I desire to have some informa- 
tion oa a subject which stands before the 
Police Courts. 

THE CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton is in possession of 
the Committee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I think the 
hon. Member will be able to ask for the 
information he seeks later on. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : 
able to do so ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It will be im- 
possible to go back to a previous item, 
If the hon. Member desires to move an 
Amendment to an earlier item it is open 
for him to do so now. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: 
Member has no Amendment. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I do not 
desire tomove an Amendment. I simply 
wish to ask a question. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: If the 
hon. Member for Peterborough wishes to 
raise any question earlier in the Estimate 
he should do so by moving a reduction 
before the item for Police Courts is dis- 
cussed, 

Tue CHAIRMAN: As I have said, 
if the hon. Member for Peterborough 
wishes to discuss or move the reduction 
of any earlier item, he must do so before 
the item objected to by the hon, Mem- 
ber for Northampton is discussed. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON said,that he might 
have to move an Amendment, but he 
wished, first, to know whether he was on 
the right tack ? He wanted to know 
why there was an increase of £7,645 
expenditure on County Court buildings 
over the Vote of last year ? 


Shall I be 


The hon. 
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Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that the 
Vote was increased by the sum of £9,250 
for the erection of new County Courts. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, it ap- 
peared to him that the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not know very much about the 
matter. There was great extravagance in 
the management of the County Courts. On 
this item and other small items there 
Was extravagance and loss of money. 
Where the Municipal Authorities had the 
management of these Courts, as they had 
in the City of London, instead of having 
a loss, they made a considerable profit 
every year. He would not prevent the 
hon. Member for Northampton from 
going on with his Motion ; but unless the 
Government found out a more economi- 
cal method of keeping up the Courts, he 
should move a reduction. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
Police Courts all over the country were 
maintained by the particular localities, 
but in London the cost was all thrown 
on the Imperial Treasury. He _ had 
always contended that that was a very 
great injustice, and the answer he re- 
ceived when raising objection was that 
London did not control its own police. 
He was in favour of giving London that 
control, and he never yet could under- 
stand how the fact that London had no 
such control was an answer to the com- 
plaint raised by hon. Members who 
represented provincial localities — that 
while they paid for their own Police 
Courts Londoners did not. It was said 
that a certain amount ought to be paid 
out of the Imperial Exchequer for the 
Bow Street Police Court, because in that 
Court extradition cases were decided. 
Well, if they were only called on to pay 
a certain sum for that Court, there would 
be some reason in it ; but, as a matter of 
fact, they had to pay for Woolwich, 
Greenwich, Gravesend, and other places, 
and had to find fuel, light, water, &e. 
He would move to reduce the Vote by 
the sum of £6,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £42,719, 
be granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he was always very glad when he could 
support the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton. For the past five or six years he 
had always supported the hon. Member's 
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contention that London should support 
its own Police Courts, and could not see 
on what ground they were included in 
the general expenditure of the country ; 
and if the hon. Member went to a 
Division, he would vote with him. The 
Vote had been reduced from £12,000 to 
£7,000, chiefly on account of reduction 
in the building item. Still, it was a 
substantial grievance, and they should go 
a step farther and make the whole cost 
fall on the localities. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: In a Bill 
which I brought forward I did take 
these charges off the Imperial Exchequer 
and put them upon the Municipal Ex- 
chequer of London, and I admit that 
there is a good deal of anomaly in the 
way in which these charges are treated 
in London as compared with other towns, 
I hope the House will not disallow the 
Vote this year, as in that case there will 
be nobody to take charge of the bnild- 
ings. All I can say is, that I will use 
all the pressure I can to induce the 
County Council to undertake the charge 
of these buildings. Before we take the 
extreme step of refusing to vote this 
money, we should make some arrange- 
ment with the County Council, or some 
Body else, to undertake the burden. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that no 
doubt there was great difficulty in the 
way of putting pressure on the Govern- 
ment in Committee of Supply; for though 
they struck out an item in Committee, 
the Government would put it back on 
Report. In view of the declaration which 
had just been made by the Chancellor ef 
the Exchequer to the effect that he would 
look into the matter, and of the attitude 
which had been taken up by a London 
Member, he would not press the matter 
to a Division. 

Mr. BARTLEY was not at all satis- 
fied with the hon. Gentleman’s  con- 
currence with the Front Bench. They 
had heard this promise before. [Mr. 
LapovucnEere : Never.] Yes; and he 
thought the hon. Member did not display 
the courage of his convictions which he 
usually did. He thought they ought to 
divide on the Amendment. Certainly, 
for his own part, he should challenge a 
Division when the Question was put. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
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*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 

sity) wished to say that the question 
which had just been raised was a large 
one, and people in London considered 
that in the allocation of the local grants 
they had received less than their fair 
share. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again To-morrow. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—(No. 118.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I undertook 
that, on the Third Reading, I would re- 
commit this Bill with refereuce to Clause 
5 in order to meet some objections which 
have been taken to it. On consulting 
the authorities, I find that there is some 
objection to inserting a new clause now, 
and I shall, therefore, confine myself at 
present to omitting Clause 5. I move that 
the Bill be re-committed with reference to 
Clause 5. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed in 
respect of Clause 5.°—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 5 be omitted.”—(r. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead) 
thanked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the courteous way in which he had 
met his objection respecting Clause 5, 
and expressed his regret that the Forms 
of the House would not permit the right 
hon. Gentleman to move the new clause 
now. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill reported ; as amended, considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be how read the third 
time."—(Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) 
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Mr. BARTLEY asked the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer to consider during the 
coming year whether he could not do 
away with Schedule B altogether, and 
throw the whole of the Schedule into 
Schedule D? This would tend very 
largely to simplify the Income Tax, and 
would bea step in the direction of the 
re-arrangement which everyone desired. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I think that 
is a suggestion which is well worthy of 
consideration. 


CoLtoxer BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
said, it was rather disturbing to hear the 
Chancellor ofthe Exchequer say that there 
had been no equalisation of the Death 
Duties, because hon. Members had under- 
stood from the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1888 that an equalisation 
had been carried out by him under the 
Budget of that year. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, that, speaking 
as an agriculturist, he should very much 
object to the abolition of Schedule B, 
because, although it might be all very 
well in these bad times that agriculturists 
should make their returns under Schedule 
D, he thought that in the good times, 
which he hoped would come back again 
eventually, it was very advantageous to 
the farmer to make his return under 
Schedule B. 

CommMaNnvDER BETHELL (York, E.R,, 
Holderness) asked whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would look into a 
question respecting the assessment of the 
Land Tax? Some communications had 
passed between the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and himself with reference to 
certain parishes on the east coast of 
England that had had their area reduced 
by nearly one-half owing to the washing 
away of parts of them by the sea. The 
Land Tax was still charged on the old 
area, The Dissolution came before the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
settle the matter, and he trusted that the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be able to set it right. As usual, 
it was said that there was a technical 
difficulty in the way of altering the 
assessment. Of course, that was all 
stuff, and there was nothing of the 
kind. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will promise 
the hon, and gallant Member, now that I 
have got rid of the Budget, to look into 
the correspondence. 
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*Sir R. TEMPLE said, he desired to 
express, on behalf of a large class of his 
constituents, their great regret and dis- 
appointment that the deficit had been 
made good by a summary increase of the 
Income Tax, and that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had thus trenched in time 
of peace upon that which should be 
looked upon as a reserve for time of war. 
During the period of office of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer two re- 
ductions of the Income Tax had 
taken place, and the payers of the tax 
naturally made a very unfavourable 
comparison in that respect between the 
present Budget and those of the late 
Chancelior of the Exchequer. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.) said, that three years ago 
evidence was given before the Town 
Holdings Committee respecting the fact 
that the Income Tax was not collected 
on premiums upon houses. The evidence 
showed that such premiums were simply 
rent paid down instead of deferred, and 
that such premiums ought to be subject 
to Income Tax just as much as annual 
rent was. The system of demanding 
premiums for the letting of houses was 
said to prevail extensively in London, 
and it was, therefore, very clear that a 
large number of metropolitan landlords 
were not subject to Income Tax which 
they ought really to pay. That seemed to 
him to be a matter worthy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s attention. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL.—(No. 1.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. HOLLAND (Salford, N.) moved 
that the Order for going into Committee 
be discharged, and that the Biil be 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Trade. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order for Committee be dis- 
charged, and that the Bill be committed 
to the Standing Committee on Trade.”— 


(Mr. Holland.) 


Mr. S. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) 
expressed a hope that the hon. Member 
would not press his Motion. 


There 
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were a great many reasons against having 
the Bill referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee. It had been understood for a 
long time that Standing Committees were 
only intended for dealing with Govern- 
ment Bills. Certain exceptions had 
been made to this rule, but only with 
reference to Bills about which the House 
was practically unanimous and which 
had the concurrence of the Government, 
The present measure was one which 
ought to be dealt with by a Committee of 
the full House. It was pretty certain 
that if the Bill were referred to the 
Standing Committee on Trade only those 
who were interested in the exemption 
of machinery from rating would attend 
that Committee. 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Friday, 
2nd June. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Resolved, That all Billsof the present Session 
to confirm Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade, under “ The Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888,” containing the Classification of 
Merchandise Traftic and the Schedule of Maxi- 
mum Rates, Tolls, and Charges applicable 
thereto, be referred to a Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords 
to communicate this Resolution and desire their 
concurrence.—(Mr. Burt.) 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill te confirm certain 
Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade, 
under “ The Tramways Act, 1870,” relating to 
Blackpool Corporation Tramways, Manchester 
Corporation Tramways, and Plymouth Corpora- 
tion Tramways, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Burt and Mr. Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 336.] 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 1) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade, 
under “The Gas and Waterworks Facilities Act, 
1870,” relating to Hoylake and West Kirby Water 
Pocklington Water, Poole Water, and South 
West Suburban Water, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Burt and Mr. Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 337.] 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm certain 

Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade, 
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under “ The Gas and Waterworks Facilities Act, 
1870,” relating to Llandrindod Wells Water, 
Maidenhead Water, and Newington Water, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr. 
Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 338. ] 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER [CRANBROOK AND 
PADDOCK WOOD RAILWAY, &c.] BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 

Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade, 

under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 

1888,” relating to the Classification of Mer- 

chandise Traffic and the Schedule of Maximum 

Rates and Charges applicable thereto of the 

Cranbrook and Paddock Wood Railway Com- 

any, the Glyn Valley Tramway Company, the 
anchester Ship Canal Company, in respect of 

the railways of the said Company, and the 

Stratford-upon-Avon, Towcester, and Midland 

Junction Railway Company, ordered to be 

brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr. Mundella. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 339. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 10) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board for forming the Brighouse, 
Guildford and Godalming, and Luddenden Joint 
Hospital Districts, the Clayton-le-Moors and 
Great Harwood Joint Sewerage District, and 
the Whitchurch Joint Cemetery District, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Walter Foster and Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 340.] 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, 

So much of the Lords Message [4th 
May] as relates to the reference of the 
Copyhold (Consolidation) Bill to the 
Joint Committee on Statute Law Revision 
Bills read, and considered. 

Resolved, That this House doth con- 
eur with the Lords in the said Resolu- 
tion. 

Message to the Lords to acquaint them 
therewith. 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
BILL. 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EVENING SITTING. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY 
MAGISTRATES. 


RESOLUTION. 


*Sirn CHARLES W. ODILKE 
(Gloucester, Forest of Dean) rose to call 
attention to the appointment of Justices 
of the Peace, and te move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient that the appoinment of County Magis- 
trates should no longer be made by the Lords 
Chancellor of Great Britain and Ireland for the 
time being only on the recommendation of the 
Lords Lieutenant.” 

He stated that he should make his remarks 
as brief as he could, as his hon. Friends 
were anxious to obtain the decision of 
the House. The present custom of the 
appointment of Magistrates was that the 
Lords Lieutenant nominated, but there 
was a custom within the custom by which 
the Lords Lieutenant generally consulted 
the local Bench. That custom did not 
rest on law. The Chancellor could 
change it, and could himself appoint 
without the nomination of the Lords 
Lieutenant. The effect of the custom 
was to confine the Bench in many coun 
ties to a select group of friends. A 
Derbyshire antiquary, a friend of his, 
had informed him that successive Dukes 
of Devonshire, acting as Lords Lieute- 
nant of Derbyshire, had wished to appoint 
millers, maltsters, persons of other classes 
than these now almost exclusively repre- 
sented, and had been met by the ‘County 
Bench with the statement that, while the 
candidates were admirably qualified in 
every other respect, their social position 
was such that it was unwise to bring 
them on to the Bench; and successive 
Dukes of Devonshire, from the middle of 
the last century to early in the present 
century, were shown by their letters to 
have yielded to such representations. 
He feared that 'this concession to the 
local feeling of a select class still con- 
tinued. The present Chancellor was a 
moderate man ; and in receiving a depita- 
tion upon this subject, he had lately stated 
that the “constitution of the Bench” in 
many counties was “ extremely unsatis- 
factory” and “ prejudicial to the publie 
interest.” Lords Lieutenant, he had 
pointed out, were, he feared, often “ too 
much in the hands of the local Bench ; * 
and the present system in many counties 
was virtually one of co-optation subject 
to “political proclivities.” The Chan- 
cellor asked for a Resolution of the repres 
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sentative House, in order that his hands 
might be strengthened in advising Lords 
Lieutenant to open the doors wider. The 
Chancellor could, of course, not only 
appoint from the present time without 
any change of law, but he could clear 
the existing Bench. He could advise 
the issue of new commissions and the 
discharge of all not included in them. 
But he would not take that course. He 
had, in fact, not been even asked to take 
it. The Chancellor was not only himself 
a moderate man, but he was right in his 
moderation under the circumstances of 
the case. How stood the facts? A 
great distinction must be drawn between 
the County of London and other coun- 
ties of England and Wales and 
Scotland. He could not speak of Ire- 
land, because the Magistrates in Ireland 
possessed far fewer powers. London 
differed greatly from the rest of the 
country. In parts of London more 
Magistrates were wanted, but no one 
cared whether they were Liberal or Con- 
servative. He had been repeatedly con- 
cerned in pressing for the appointment 
of more Magistrates in the parish of 
Chelsea and in the parish of Fulham, be- 
‘ause there were too few, who worked, 
to get through the work at present ; and 
those for whom he had been most strongly 
pressing were persons—such as some of 
those who had, when he was Chairman 
of his Board of Guardians, greatly as- 
sisted him in the work—who happened 
to be Conservatives. In the parish of 
Fulham much difficulty had been found 
in discharging the work of Magistrates 
connected with lunacy, through the want 
of local Magistrates ; and the Duke of 
Westminster had now placed upon the 
Bench the County Councillors and others, 
entirely irrespectively of polities, for the 
purpose of getting through the work, 
Elsewhere there were enough Magis- 
trates, providing that they were the 
right men ; bet, virtually, in large parts 


of the country, they were only landowners, | 


and of the landowners only those of one 


Party and one Church, Insome counties | 


the Lords Lieutenant admiralty dis- 
charged their duties ; for example, Lord 


sath in Wiltshire, to name a member of | 


cthe Party to which he was himself 
opposed ; but in others the Bench was 
packed in such a way as to destroy 
public confidence. In his own division, 


gud the counties which adjoined it—the 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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trest of the County of Gloucester, the 
Counties of Worcester and Hereford and 
Monmouth—the Liberal Party had a con- 
siderable majority of electors, but the 
Bench was 22 to | against them. It 
might be thought that, to use the lan- 
guage of their opponents, what they 
called the best of the Liberal Party 
having lately joined the Conservatives, 
it was through this loss of Liberal 
Unionists that such results had been 
brought about. That was not so. The 
number of Liberal Unionist Magistrates 
in those counties was very small; and, 
although some were called Liberal 
Unionists who had been pretty steady 
supporters of the Conservative Party long 
before Home Rule was heard of, yet, 
giving to the other side every doubtful, 
the Conservatives were 10 to 1 against 
| the Liberals and Liberal Unionists com- 
bined. In the county which he had the 
honour to represent there were only nine 
Magistrates who voted Liberal _ last 
time, or were likely to on the next 
occasion, against 267 Magistrates on the 
other side. Yet the Liberal Party had 
a considerable majority of the electorate 
even at the Election of 1892, a majority 
which would be increased if they counted 
the recent figures at a bye-election. It 
might be said that the Liberals had no 
men who could be placed upon the list. 
No doubt there were more Conservatives 
who came up to the standard of the 
qualification than there were Liberals ; 
but fitting Liberals were not wanting, 
and he was himself engaged in adding to 
the Land Tax list the names of Com- 
missioners who possessed the qualifica- 
tion in land in the county who would 
| make admirable members of the County 
Bench. One, for example, was a 
Baptist minister, held «in the highest 
respect throughout the country, who was 
not on the Bench, although admirably 
| qualified, simply because it was not the 
/eustom to place Nonconformist ministers 
upon it. Another was a large land- 
owner, a man of business, who had 
bought one of the finest places in the 
| county, and who, if he had happened to 
be an opponent of the present Govern- 
ment, would have been placed upon the 
Bench the day he bought it. Others 
were managers of great works who had 
bought land in the district. Another 
was a Radical farmer of great authority 
in the agricultural classes, and one of the 
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most progressive farmers in the county ; 
and, in addition, there were considerable 
numbers of traders in the towns, such as 
timber merchants, auctioneers, and others, 
who would be well fitted for the post, 
and whose appointment would command 
jocal confidence. In the next county to 
that which he represented there was a 


County Alderman who had been twice | 


elected to that honourable post by a 
unanimous vote, but who, although an 
old resident in the county, had not been 
placed upon the Bench, for no apparent 
reason except that he was a Liberal and 
a Nonconformist. He would mention 
any of the names privately to any Member 


of the House on either side, but he did | 


not like to cause annoyance to anyone by 
giving names in his speech. He did not 
wish to say a word against the existing 
Magistrates. No one who had long sat, 
as he had sat, on Local Bodies, both as an 
ex officio member and as an elective 
member along with ex officio members, 
would depreciate the services of the 
existing Magistrates to the community. 
If they had no other title to the respect 
of their fellow-subjects except the 
work they did in lunaey—the most 
dangerous, and, with the exception of 
the work in imbecility cases done by the 
Chairmen of Boards of Guardians, the 
most unpleasant of all local government 
work—these services were a sufficient 
title to commendation. He mentioned 


had never done, he having been relieved 
of it by some of his colleagues, to whom 
he desired to pay all honour, Such 
dissatisfaction as existed was chiefly 
reasonable, so far as it coneerned certain 
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would name privately to any hon, 
Member the cases of two gentlemen who 
had come at the same time into the same 
county, neither of whom had previously 
been known as politicians. They were 
both men who had made fortunes in 
business ; they were both men in all 
respects fit to be on the Bench. One 
proved to have Conservative leanings, 
and he was at once placed on the Bench, 
The other proved to be a supporter of 
the policy of the present Government, 
although not a Party Liberal, and he, the 
owner of the larger property, had not 
been placed upon the Bench. As regards 
masters and servants and poaching cases, 
it was difficult to fully restore public 
confidence in the administration of the 
law so long as the qualification was 
retained, as it was, of course, retained 
under the present Motion. In districts 
which were urban, although outside of 
boroughs, the application of the factory 
legislation by Benches, which consisted 
chiefly of masters, led to much complaint. 
He knew a ease, for example, in which 
a clear charge under one of the Factory 
Acts was brought against a master who 
was a member of the Bench, and was 
heard by only three Magistrates, all 
three of whom were masters in the same 
trade. In poaching cases he could name 
a case where, there being great doubt 
about the facts, a pheasant had been 


_taken by a gipsy from the property of 
lunacy, because it was not only trying | 
work, but it was the only work connected | 
with local government which he himself | 


limited, but yet important, branches of | 


the duties of Magistrates. 
reasonable dissatisfaction with regard to 
the political use at present made of the 
power to nominate to the Bench. There 
was also reasonable dissatisfaction with 
regard toa part of the Petty Sessional 
jurisdiction, which had been — lately 
increased by the Summary Jurisdictiou 
Act of 1879. The cases which caused 
the most hostility were masters’ and 
servants’ cases, peaching cases, public- 


There was |! 


house licences, and the appointment of | 


| 


Overseers, but this last only in some | 


districts. With regard to the political 


| 


the Chairman of the Bench, who left the 
chair while the case was heard, but sat at 
the side and examined the witnesses, and 
talked all the while to his brother 
Magistrates. They were all also game 
preservers in the same district. As 
regarded public-house licensing, he could 
name a case where, the Chairman of the 
Bench being a brewer, undue regard had 
been paid to his opinion by his brother 
members—although he did not, of course, 
sit at Licensing Sessions—and a licence 
granted, which was not needed, against 
an almost unanimous local opinion, The 
brewer and the great majority of 
the Bench were Conservative, but 
so was the Loeal Board, and so 
were the majority of the Overseers and 
Churehwardens ; and yet the Local 
Board, the Overseers, and Church- 
wardens had all appeared against the 
licence. With regard to the appoint- 
ment of Overseers, there were many 


use of the power of nomination, he | districts in which the Magistrates in- 
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variably accepted the choice of the 
locality. But there were startling cases 
the other way. In the case of a parish 
near Southampton, withiu three years of 
the present date, two geutlemen had been 
elected Overseers on a show of hands at 
the Parish Vestry as against two others, 
there being no difference between them 
except on Party polities. The parish 
had been polled, and, in spite of the 
plural vote of property, the same two 
who had won the show of hands had 
been returned upon a poll, The matter 
was taken to the Magistrates, and they 
struck out the names of the two pre- 
sented to them by the parish, and 
appointed the other two who had been 
twice defeated. In ancther case, which 
he could name, the Magistrates having 
a strong opinion against a publican, of 
whatever position and of character, 
however high, acting as Overseer of the 
Poor, and a parish of 100,000 people 
having returned two Overseers to them, 
the name of one of the two was struck 
out, under a mistaken impression that he 
was another gentleman, who was, in fact, 
a very popular publican, whose appoint- 
ment would have been a very natural 
one had it, in fact, taken place on that 
occasion. It might be thought that the 
Local Government (England) Bill would 
get rid of this difficulty about the Over- 
seers ; but that was not the case, for the 
provisions with regard to Overseers 
applied only to some parishes, and all the 
most important parishes in the country 
were left by the Bili in their present 
relations to the Bench of Magistrates 
with regard to the appointmeut of Over- 
seers. Nove of these difficulties could 
be fully remedied without the abolition 
of the qualification. But by placing 
upon the Bench, under the present Reso- 
lution, men taken from a somewhat 
wider field, it would be possible to put on 
those in whom the workmen would have 
confidence in masters’ and servants’ cases 
in industrial districts ; and, with regard 
to poaching cases, to bring in men in 
rural districts who would neither be 
game preservers nor in close social 
relations with game preservers. As re- 
garded licensing and the appointment of 
Overseers, the Benches would be more 
in touch with local opinion, The larger 
question was not raised by the present 
Resolution. It concerned only the mode 
of cheice, given the qualification. The 
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qualification, he feared, was not always 
observed at present. But breaches of 
the principle were always upon one side, 

He knew a case where a gentleman, 
who had served for the whole of his long 
life as a Magistrate, had uever possessed 
the qualification, or, at all events, not 
within the memory of man ; and another 
gentleman had been excluded, who was 
a Liberal, although his qualification was 
a better one, and although he represented 
the oldest family in the district, 
and lived on the land which his ancestors 
had owned since the 14th century, 
He thought that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Rossendale (Mr, 
Maden) could name a case which 
was as startling. Under the Reso- 
lution, the qualification remaining, 
the County Bench would still in most 
eases be Conservative. The vast pre- 
ponderance, he admitted, of these who 
were likely to be placed upon it in rural 
districts were Conservatives. Those 
eligible would still be chiefly county 
gentlemen, and he did not pretend to 
deny that the great majority of county 
gentlemen were Conservatives. His 
speech had been but brief, because, as 
he had begun by saying, the case must 
essentially remain there where in_ his 
careful speech the present very moderate 
Lord Chancellor had put it. But his 
short speech was intended to secure that 
the opinion of the House should be pro- 
nounced upon their Resolution, and he 
made no doubt but that the House would 
carry it. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON seconded the 
Resolution with great satisfaction, and 
was glad that it applied to Ireland as 
well as to England, Scotland, and Wales. 
But he regretted that there should have 
been any necessity for the Resolution at 
all. The question was purely one of 
administration, and all that they were 
asking was that the Government should 
carry out the law. The Statute of 
Henry VIII. states distinctly that the 
King should appoint the Magistrates ; and 
however convenient it might have been 
to hand over that duty to the Lords 
Lieutenant, and however long that cus- 
tom might have been in use, it was 
irregular, illegal, and had been most 
unfortunate in its application. The 
expression “the king” now meant the 
Crown as advised by the Lord Chancellor, 
and he hal no hesitation in saying that 
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the Crown had no right to shirk or to 
hand over to Lords Lieutenant or anyone 
else the duty confided to it by an Act of 
Parliament. He could not, and did not, 
object to the Crown getting whatever 
assistance it could in selecting Magis- 
trates from either Lords Lieutenant or 
any other persons who might have loca! 
knowledge of the persons who might be 
nominated. This Resolution, and the 
representations that had been made to the 
Lord Chancellor, was not so much an 
attack upon Lords Lieutenant as an insist- 
anceupon the right of the Crown toappoint 
County Magistrates without the inter- 
vention of anyone. At the present 
moment practically the Lords Lieutenant 
appointed these Magistrates ; and the 
Crown, notwithstanding the Act of Par- 
liament to the contrary, merely did what 
the Lords Lieutenant allowed it to do ; 
and the Lords Lieutenant illegally 
actually claim the right to appoint 
Magistrates. These were the facts of 
the present state of things, and the 
position of the Crown in the matter 
was both absurd and ridiculous. Well, 
he was sure that he was right in asserting 
that Magistrates should represent, and 
be taken from, all classes of the people. 
What had been the result of this un- 
fortunate custom which had grown up, 
and which the Lord Chancellor desired 
the assistance of the Resolution to 
remove? The result had been that we 
found the Magistrates nearly all selected 
from one class or political Party and one 
creed or sect. He had no time now to 
give the figures to the House, but he was 
within the mark in saying that more than 
90 per cent. of the present County Magis- 
trates belonged to the Party opposing— 
the Liberal and Radical Party—which in 
this country represent progress and 
civil and religious liberty to all classes 
aud sects. A very large amount of in- 
formation had been sent to him, showing 
how unfair the constitution of the 
present country Benches was. He 
could only to-night say that it con- 
clusively showed that at the present 
time they had a state of things which 
was intolerable in a free country. 
Though he did not wish unduly to oceupy 
the time of the Hotise, he supposed he 
ought to state how this matter affected 
the constituency he represented. In 
the County of Peterborough there were 42 
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Magistrates, and only one was a Liberal. 
They had sent the Lord Lieutenant a list 
of eligible gentlemen. They did not 
ask for 41 Magistrates so as to make 
themselves equal with the Conservatives ; 
all they asked was that 10 fully-qualified 
persons should be appointed, and the 
Lord Lieutenant refused to nominate one 
of them. He hoped the Tory Party 
would have the good sense to accept the 
Resolution, which was a very moderate 
one. They did not wish to make these 
appointments political ; they desired to 
put a stop to the present practice and to 
allow all parties to be represented. He 
could not at that time refer to the 
appointment and qualification — of 
Magistrates, but he _ preferred that 
Magistrates should be elected by the 
people, and 700 years’ experience sup- 
ported that view. The City of London had 
produced the best Bench of Magistrates 
in the country, and the only Bench 
about which no complaints had been 
made in that House. The City 
Magistrates were elected by exactly 
the same constituencies as the Common 
Council, and by the Ballot. He had 
noticed that queer abuses existed 
in towns, A trader on one side 
of the street was appointed a Magistrate 
because he was a Tory. A trader on the 
other side of the street, though perhaps 
in a much better position, was rejected if 
he happened to be a Liberal, or, worse 
still, a Nonconformist. He claimed for 
all parties and all sects, and especially 
for the industrial classes, the right to be 
represented on the Magisterial Bench, 
and was confident that the more 
democratic they made the Bench the 
better and purer it would be. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is expedient 
that the appointment of County Magistrates 
should no longer be made by the Lords Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain and [reland for the time 
being only on the recommendation of the Lords 
Lieutenant,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury), who had the following 
Amendment on the Paper, but was pre- 
cluded from moving, to omit from the 
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Resolution all the words after “ House,’ 
in order to insert— 

“The present system of appointing County 
Justices has worked to the advantage of the 
country, aud has created a body of men whose 
decisions have been recognised as just and im- 
partial by all classes,” 


said the Motion of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean left matters, with regard to the 
appointment of Magistrates, very much 
as they were, because the Lord Chan- 
cellor at the present time had the right 
to rectify the evils he might find in the 
appointments made by the Lords Lieu- 
tenant. Of course, there should be a 
strong case before the Lord Chancellor 
acted over the head of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and no doubt the object of the 
Resolution was to induce the Lord 
Chancellor to exercise that power more 
freely. He ventured to say that if the 
Lord Chancellor aeted as the right hon. 
Baronet proposed, it was bound to be the 
death of the present system of appointing 
Magistrates. That system had worked 
well, and very much better than any 
system which was likely to be introduced, 
He had for a long time been connected 
with county affairs in Gloucestershire, 
and had there been any real dissatisfaction 
with regard to the composition of the 
County Bench, he would have heard it 
before last November, when this agita- 
tion began. He believed it to be a 
mechanical agitation, not founded on 
any real grievance. It was said there 
were too many Magistrates who did not 
hold the political opinions of hon. Geutle- 
men opposite. But what bad political 
opinion to do with the Magistracy ? 
Ever since he had been head of the 
Magistrates of Gloucestershire the 
Magistrates had never regarded them- 
selves as a political body, and in the 
choice of persons to fill important public 
offices they had paid no regard to polities. 
Largely Conservative as the county was, 
at all events in the Magistracy and 
among the upper classes, his immediate 
predecessor in the office he held was a 
Radical, who had sat in that House as a 
supporter of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian. He was 
elected by the free vote of the Magis- 
trates, not because he was a Radical, but 
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because they believed he was a man fit 
to fill the post; and when he succeeded 
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that gentleman he was elected, not be- 
cause he was a Tory, but because it was 
thought he was suited for the place. 
His lieutenants had been drawn regard- 
less of their polities, and that represented 
the really healthy condition of a Bench, 
The House was now asked to create a 
Bench which should be essentially par- 
tisan, the members of which would be 
appointed by the different parties because 
they were their own supporters. All 
ideas of fairness and justice would thus 
be removed ; and the Bench, which ought 
to be perfectly pure and free from all 
political considerations, would imme- 
diately become a scene of faction, and 
certainly would not have the same tone 
of honour as that which it displaced. 
It was not altogether unknown to the 
House how, in former days, politics 
affected the judicial decisions of the House. 
At one time Election Petitions were tried 
by vote of the House. Subsequently a 
scheme for the trial of the Petitions was 
adopted, under which it was hoped, 
that Party feeling would be eliminated ; 
but it was equally unsuccessful. In 1868 
the House came to the conclusion that it 
was too much animated by Party spirit 
to discharge judicial functions, and it 
transferred these functions to hands to 
which no motive of Party could properl 
attach. That was the position of the 
County Magistrates at the present time 
—they could not be suspected of Party 
feeling. He had some reason to say that, 
because in his own county the Lord 
Lieutenant was not of his own political 
opinions, though the Home Secretary had 
repudiated him as belonging to his Party. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Gloucestershire 
considered himself as attached to the 
Liberal Party and his son had sat for 
a long time in the House as a sup- 
porter of the Libersl Party. At the 
present time, no doubt, he and the 
Lord Lieutenant were on the same 
side in politics. [Ministerial laughter.]} 
Hon. Members opposite were entirely 
wrong if they thought the appointments 
of the great mass of the Magistrates of 
Gloucestershire were due to political pre- 
dilections. The majority of them, it was 
true, belonged to the Conservative Party, 
but they had been appointed by a Liberal 
Lord Lieutenant because he had thought 
them the men best fitted to administer 
justice. [Cries of “Oh!”"] He main- 
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tained, despite the jeers of hon. Members 
opposite, that, as far as his own experi- 
ence went, County Magistrates had always 
been appointed on account of their fitness. 
He believed that if the appointments to 
the County Bench were placed in the 
hands of gentlemen who had not the 
responsibility which now attached te the 
Lord Lieutenant the same state of things 
would prevail on that Bench that now 
existed on the Borough Benches, and the 
appointments would be purely political. 
The late Lord Chancellor was most 
anxious that all the appointments to the 
County Bench should be absolutely in- 
dependent of politics. Undoubtedly in 
his own county Lord Halsbury’s appoint- 
ments had been equally balanced, the 
Justices being selected from both Parties. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy prided 
himself upon putting things right, and 
had put an immense number of Radicals 
upon the County Bench. If hon. Mem- 
bers opposite made the change suggested, 
that would involve the abolition of the 
existing system, and such a change would 
be a fatal one. He hoped that the 
House of Commons, jealous as it was of 
the good name of the country, would not 
act hurriedly in this matter, nor after a 
three hours’ Debate pass such a Resolu- 
tion as this, which would give the 
appointment of County Magistrates to the 
Lord Chancellor, who could not be as 
well qualified as the Lord Lieutenant to 
judge of the fitness of the gentlemen 
appointed, and which would undoubtedly 
lead to the tainting of the County Bench 
with political partisanship. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan) 
said, that in Scotland they could not say 
that either a man’s position or his religious 
faith were a disqualification for the office 
of a Justice of the Peace; but, all the 
same, it was rather a strange thing 
that three-fourths of the Magistrates 
were Tories and Unionists. In his own 
Division, which had a population of 
63,000, there were four Resident Justices 
of the Peace, of whom three were Tories 
and one, who had been a Unionist, was 
now a Liberal. Two of these four 
Magistrates were absent in Glas- 
gow all the day attending to 
their private business, and, therefore, 
not available in Govan. He had 
called the attention of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Lanark to the want of 
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Magistrates in the county ; and as the 
same state of things prevailed throughout 
Scotland, he hoped the Lords Lieurenant 
of all the counties in that country would 


bestir themselves. He was glad the 
matter had been brought before the 


House, and he should support the Motion 
of the right hon. Baronet. 

*Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., Ripon) 
said, that this Motion, if it meant any- 
thing, meant an attack upon the Lords 
Lieutenant of the country for the manner 
in which they had appointed the County 
Justices. He hed probably as large an 
acquaintance with this question as anv 
hon. Member in the House. He had 
been Chairman of Quarter Sessions in 
his county for 22 years, and had dealings 
with three different Lords Lieutenant. 
The county for which he had been 
elected Chairman of Quarter Sessions was 
the most Radical county in England, and 
he thought that that incident might be 
taken as a good sign that politics were 
not the motive power in the appoint- 
ment of the Magistrates of the county. 
His experience in that county convinced 
him that the present system was the 
very best that could be pursued. When 
additional Magistrates were required the 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions re- 
presented the matter to the Lord 
Lieutenant, who made appointments to 
the Bench with the utmost impartiality, 
as far as polities were concerned. 
[fronical cheers and laughter.) Per- 
haps hon, Members opposite could not 
think that it was possible to make 
appointments without being influenced hy 
political bias. All he could say was that 
the most fit persons were appointed. There 
was a very large number of Magistrates 
in the county with whose polities he had 
no acquaintance whatever. But what 
was suggested now? That instead of 
the appointments being made by the 
Lords Lieutenant, who had made them 
impartially, they were to be made in 
future by the Lord Caaneellor for 
political considerations. Would hon. 
Members opposite deny that the appoint- 
ments by the Lord Chancellor in the 
boroughs had not been political appoint- 
meuts ? They were political appoint- 
ments. By whatever side in polities the 


appointments in boroughs were made they 

were always political appointments, and 

it would be an evil day for England if 
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political appointments were made on the 
same scale in the counties. Did hon. 
Members opposite intend that these 
appointments should partake of a political 
character in the future? Had not the 
present Lord Chancellor made political 
appointments to the Bench ? The late 
Lord Chancellor had done his best to keep 
a fair balance in making these appoint- 
ments. Before the late Government left 
Office he was urged to send up the 
names of several gentlemen of his own 
political colour to the Lerd Chancellor to 
be made Magistrates; but he refused, 
partly on his own account and partly 
because he had always found that 
Lord Halsbury had been determined to 
keep a fair balance between the two 
Parties. The very last appointments 
made by Lord Halsbury were made in 
Harrogate. One of the gentlemen 
appointed was a Conservative, one had 
been a Liberal, but what his politics now 
were he did not know, and three were 
out-and-out Radicals. But what was the 
state of things under the present Lord 
Chancellor ? The other day Lord Her- 
schell had appointed four Radicals to the 
Bench at Ripon without appointing a 
single Conservative or Liberal Unionist. 
Were those appointments fair? At 
Leeds, again, where there was a Bench 
of 63 Magistrates, the neble Lord had 
appointed 11 Radicals and only two 
Conservatives to the Bench, neither of 
the latter being asked as to their willing- 
ness to serve, and one of whom had 
previously declined to accept the appoint- 
ment. Was this what they had to expect 
inthefuture ? Lord Herschell was invited 
to follow the example of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster ; but if that 
example were followed by future Lord 
Chancellors he was sorry for the name 
and fame of England. He declared, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
Benches appointed by the Lords Lieu- 
tenant had done their work well in the 
past ; and if the old system were to be 
abolished, and if the appointments were 
to be made political, the result would be 
that Stipendiary Magistrates would have 
to be appointed at an enormous cost to 
the country. [Ministerial Cheers.] 
He was sorry to hear that cheered by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite ; but then the 
policy of the Radical Government was a 
policy of extravagance and expense. He 
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hoped that the Motion would be rejected, 
and that the Benches of England would 
continue to be nominated in the same 
way as heretofore. 

*Mrxr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said, he desired to make 
a few remarks with regard to the 
County Benches in Wales, and _par- 
ticularly his own county of Flint- 
shire. Whatever the last speaker might 
have thought would be the results in 
England of a change in the method of 
appointing Magistrates, he could assure 
the House that they could not be worse 
than under the present system in Wales. 
Wales suffered far more keenly and far 
more unjustly in this respect than 
England. In England, at all events, 
the Magistrates, whatever their politics 
might be, and the people, belonged to the 
same race and spoke the same language ; 
but in Wales, unfortunately, Magistrates 
belonged to one race and the people te 
another. The Magistrates spoke one 
language ; and, speaking broadly and 
generally, the people used another 
language ; and he was afraid that the 
Magistrates seldom or never took the 
trouble to acquire the language of 
those to whom they were expected 
to dispense justice. An Anglo-In- 
dian Magistrate was obliged to know 
the language of the people to whom 
he dispensed justice ; but in Wales 
it was too often the case that the 
Magistrates took pride in being ignorant 
of the language of the people. He con- 
sidered that every nation had an inherent 
right to have justice administered to it 
in its own language, but, so far as Wales 
was concerned, all they asked for was 
that a due proportion of the Magistrates 
should be able to speak the language of 
the people. Previous speakers had 
alluded to the disqualification under 
which Nonconformists laboured under 
the existing system of appointing Magis- 
trates. In Wales the preponderance 
of Nonconformists was enormous, 
and yet nearly all the Magistrates be- 
longed to the Established Church. Then, 
with regard to the political grievance 
which had been spoken of in England, 
he could assure the House that that 
grievance was intensified in Wales, 
Wales was Liberal to the backbone, but 
the Magistracy was just as Conservative 
as Wales was Liberal. To give an illus- 
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tration respecting one political question. 
The great majerity of the inhabitants of 
Wales were strongly opposed to the pre- 
sent licensing system; but in that House, 
a few days ago, only one Member from 
Wales ventured to vote against the 
Welsh Local Veto Bill introduced by the 
Member for the Carmarthen Boroughs. 
On that subject, the Magistracy were 
in favour of the existing licensing system, 
and were entirely opposed to the wishes 
of the people. The Magistracy in the 
County of Flint was alien—he used the 
word in no offensive sense—in race, 
language, religion, and polities. Al- 
though Flintshire was a border county, 
two-thirds of the population spoke 
Welsh, but out of 90 Magistrates in Flint- 
shire only 15 spoke the Welsh language, 
and there were only eight supporters of 
the present Government. The hon. 
Member for the Southport Division 
waxed indignant the other night as to 
the composition of the Southport Bench; 
but accepting the figures of the hon. Mem- 
ber, if it was wrong that there should be 
a small Liberal majority on the Bench at 
Southport, was it right that there should 
be an enormeus Tory majority on the 
Bench in Flintshire ? Up to six years 
ago there was not a single Noncon- 
formist Magistrate in Flintshire. A num- 
ber of names had been submitted to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Nonconformists who 
had spent all their lives in the county, and 
were a hundred times better qualified than 
the strangers and squirelings who 
had been pitchforked on to the Bench, 
but the Lord Lieutenant absolutely 
refused to appoint them. This ques- 
tion was raised in 1887, and the only 
reply by the then Home Secretary was 
that there was no qualified Noncon- 
formist. He could find no Parliamentary 
language whatever to characterise that 
statement. Hecould only say there were 
plenty of Nonconformists qualified for 
that position. But at last one Con- 
servative Nonconformist was found, 
and he was forthwith appointed, 
although he had only resided in a seaside 
resort in the county for a short time, 
and had done, so far as he was aware, 
absolutely nothing for the county, and a 
short time after his appointment he left 
the county. The next Nonconformist 
put on the County Bench was himself; but 
he need not say it was not by the favour 
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of the Lord Lieutenant, but because he was 
Chairman of the County Council. At the 
present time, five Nonconformists out of 
93 Magistrates were on the County 
Bench, ‘That was an object lesson of how 
Nonconformity was tolerated in Wales 
that the House would do well to remem- 
ber. He did not assume for a moment 
that Nonconformity or Liberalism, as 
such, had any right whatever to be re- 
presented on the Bench ; but he said that 
Liberalism and Noneconformity ought not 
to be made a disqualification. The 
County Council comprised men of every 
shade of opinion belonging to all sects, 
parties, and creeds, and it had this ques- 
tion before it on two occasions. On the 
first occasion it condemned the existing 
system of appointment with one dis- 
sentient only. In September last the 
matter again came up, and on that ocea- 
sion the system was condemned with- 
out a single dissentient voice. It would 
be quite impossible for him to lay before 
the House a more conclusive argument, 
so far as Flintshire was concerned, than 
the one he had put before them. He 
came to Parliament with a mandate from 
the County Council and from the con- 
stituency he represented to speak upon 
that question ; and;he asked the House, in 
the name of a country which had long 
and patiently—too long and too patiently 
—tolerated many grievances such as the 
one he had described, to pass his Resolu- 
tion, 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) : The 
House will not be surprised, I am sure, 
to learn that the people of Ireland take a 
very special interest in the subject of this 
Resolution. The question of the 
Magistracy is a burning question in Ire- 
land. I think I will be believed when I 
assert that there is no fact which forces 
itself more strongly upon the attention of 
any intelligent man who visits Ireland 
with the intention of inquiring into the 
social troubles of that country than that 
what lies at the root, possibly more than 
anything else, of all the troubles of Ire- 
land is that you have never been able to 
establish any bond of sympathy between 
the Executive Government and the ad- 
ministration of the law and the people of 
the country. It is not alone the denial 
of a legislative machine truly representa- 
tive of the people of Ireland which has 
been at the bottom of the intensity of the 
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demand for Home Rule, which is pressed 
upon this Parliament from Ireland. I 
have always contended that if it were 
possible for this House, as it might con- 
ceivably be, to legislate for Ireland in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the people 
of Ireland you would not get rid of the 
demand for Home Rule, for, whatever 
way you legislate in this House, the 
administration of the law in Ireland is 
not in harmony with the people of that 
country. The administration of the law, 
which comes home more than anything 
else to the lives of the people, is now, 
even under the present Chief Secretary, 
though happily to a much less extent 
than in times past, owing to the instru- 
ments which he is obliged to use in 
Ireland, not entirely in harmony with the 
people of that country; and until the 
administration of the law is brought into 
harmony with the people who have to 
live under the law, then, I say, you can 
never have contentment or peace. An 
hon. Member asked—What has polities 
to do with the appointment of Bench 
Magistrates ?—and I think I will answer 
that question, and answer it to the satis- 
faction of every hon. Member of this 
House. I do not know what politics have 
to do with the appointment of Magis- 
trates in England ; but I do know what 
they have to do with the appointment of 
Magistrates in Ireland. If you dare to 
sympathise in polities with four-fifths 
of your people, that in Ireland is 
almost an insuperable bar, no matter 
what qualifieations you may possess, 
to sitting as a Magistrate. There 
are people in our country, hundreds 
of men, intelligent men, well-conducted 
men, who are in every way qualified to 
act as Magistrates, and who are com- 
pelled to submit to the intolerable insult 
put upon them of seeing men who are 
not as intelligent, not as well conducted, 
not in any way as fit to sit upon the 
Bench, placed over their heads, simply 
because they are opposed in polities to 
the mass of our people. IT shall now be 
compelled to give to the House a few 
figures as regards the condition of the 
Bench of Magistrates in Ireland. I will 
first give a few figures showing how the 
composition stands as regards religious 
persuasions. I must say, at the very 
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outset, that this question is with us not 
a religious question, because there are 
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not in the most Catholic corner of Ire" 
land people who would not be just as 
well pleased to see on the Bench a Pro- 
testant who sympathised with the 
people as a Catholic; and I know 
myself, in the South and West 
of Ireland, many Protestants whom the 
people would infinitely rather see 
on the Bench than many Catholics. I 
would only allude, therefore, to the 
religious persuasions of the Magistrates 
as compared with the people, because it 
is one of the sigus which show the gross 
and scandalous partisanship which has 
characterised those appointments. The 
Catholic population of Ireland is over 75 
per cent.—that is to say, more than three 
out of every four of the inhabitants are 
Catholics. There were, in 1886, 5,065 
Magistrates on the Bench, and of these 
1,229 were Catholics, and nearly 4,000 
were Protestants. The population stands 
in the ‘proportion of three Catholics to 
one Protestant, while of the Magistrates 
there are four Protestants to one Catholic. 
When we go into the figures of the 
counties the case comes out even 
stronger. In Fermanagh County 565 
per cent. of the people are Catholics, 
There are 86 Protestant Justices, 
andthere are 4 Catholic Justices. 
In Monaghan 73 per cent. of the popula- 


tion are Catholics. There are 81 
Justices, and there are 13 Catholic 
Magistrates. In Leitrim 90 per cent. of 


the population is Catholic. There are 80 
Justices of the Peace, and of these 11 are 
Catholics. In the Queen’s County 87 
per cent. of the population is Catholic. 
and 15 


There are 84 Justices, are 
Catholics. In the great County of 


Tipperary, where 94 per cent. of the 
population is Catholic, and where there 
are an enormous number of Catholics 
qualified in every respect for the Bench, 
there are 217 Justices, and only 59 of 
them Catholics. In the County of Wick- 
low 79 per cent. of the people are 
Catholics. There are 116 Justices, and 
there are only 13 Catholic Justices. I 
think it will be admitted that these 
figures alone look suspicious, and are 
sufficient ground for just complaint on the 
part of the Irish people. But those 
figures only give an inadequate idea of 
the grievances under which our people 
have suffered in this regard, because I 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
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Catholic Magistrates are in a large degree 
worse enemies of the people than the 
Protestants, for the Executive Govern- 
ment of Ireland, or rather I should say 
the Lord Lieutenants, when making 
appointments to the Magistracy amongst 
those who hold the faith of the majority 


of the people, have selected men 
who are notoriously opposed in 
polities to the body of the Irish 


people, and who in many cases, I grieve 
to say, exhibit all the bitterness and 
animosity of turncoats and of traitors. 
In the County of Leitrim there are 71 
Justices, and out of the 71 there is one 
Nationalist in a county where the Tory 
candidate’ was only able to poll 14 per 
cent. of the Parliamentary voters—that 
is to say, 86 per cent. of the Parliamen- 
tary voters of Leitrim have one represen- 
tative on the Magisterial Bench, and the 
minority have a representation of 70 out 
of 71. It is not to be wondered at that 
the Loyalist minority in Ireland should 
insist upon maintaining the present con- 
dition of things. In Sligo there are 78 
Justices. One out of the 78 is a Home 
Ruler. In the County of Mayo, a divi- 
sion of which IT represent, and in which 
the Catholic population is, I should 
fancy, considerably over 90 per cent. of 
the whole, there are 95 Justices of the 
Peace, and two of these are Home 
Rulers ; and in the County of Galway 
there are 196 Justices, and two only are 
Nationalists or Home Rulers. These 
figures are taken from the Return of 
1886. Slight changes may have oecurred 
since then, but these are not substan- 
tially wrong. I think it will be admitted 
by everyone who has any sense of fair- 
ness that those figures do constitute a 
grave and intelerable grievance upon the 
people of Ireland. I will give one more 
county, because I do not think it is 
necessary to pile up statistics. I have 
not selected the counties. They are 
taken at random, but they are tho- 
roughly characteristic of the state of 
things in Ireland in connection with the 
Magisterial Bench. The county I refer 
to is the County Carlow. The Roman 
Catholic population is 36,000, and the 
Protestant population 4,500. The Magis- 
trates stand as follows :—There are 57 
altogether, of whom 10 are Roman 
Catholics ; but of those 10, 5 are Catholic 
gentry who do not reside in the county, 
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so that in that county, with a Catholic 
population of 36,000 out of 40,000, there 
are but 5 Catholic Magistrates residing 
there, and, let me add, 4 of the 5 are 
Unionists, and only 1 is a Nationalist, 
Anybody who knows the County Carlow, 
who is acquainted with it, cannot main- 
tain fora single instant that there are 
not in that county an abundance of men 
holding Home Rule opinions who are 
quite sufficient and competent to man the 
Magisterial Bench even twice over if they 
were allowed to do so. I could go on 
ad nauseam piling up figures of the 
same character; because, as I have said 
already, the instances I have given are 
instances taken at random from different 
counties. This exclusion, as I have 
already pointed out, this barrier against 
the appointment of Magistrates in Ire- 
land, is not confined by any means to 
any particular section or creed ; it is 
not a question between Catholic and 
Protestant, because I have instances 
without number at my disposal of men 
who have been strougly recommended 
for the Magistracy who it could not 
be denied possessed every necessary 
qualification, whose names were sent 
forward to the Lords Lieutenant of 
Counties in Ireland, and who were re- 
fused to be appointed, who were re- 
jected by these Lords Lieutenant, not 
because they were Catholics, for many 
of them were Protestants and Presby- 
terians, and in some cases Unitarians, 
but because they held, or were sus- 
pected of holding, the same views as 
are now held by Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
I have here the names of such men as 
Mr. John Sterne, Mr. John Coleman, 
and other men of the same kind in North 
Londonderry, whose names were sent 
forward some time ago before the Home 
Rule Question was raised, and they were 
then Liberals. I think they are Presby- 
terian by creed, and men of stauding and 
wealth in that district ; but they were 
rejected by the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County, Sir Hervey Bruce, not at that 
time, because they were Home Rulers, 
but because they were Liberals. They 
were, however, afterwards appointed 
over the head of Sir Hervey Bruce to the 
Magistracy in Ireland. Already in Ire- 
land the Lord Chancellor has exercised 
this right in the past, and we in Ireland 
are extremely anxious to see him do it 
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again ona much larger scale. But those 
men, of whom I now speak, were refused 
to be appointed, so far as the Lord 
Lieutenant could refuse it 10 or 12 years 
ago, because they were Liberals, and the 
very same treatment has been meted out 
within the last few months to some re- 
spectable men of high standing in the 
County Down, whose names I have here. 
I may mention Mr. Robert B. Caughey, 
of Newtownards, a Presbyterian; Mr. 
Hugh Ferguson, formerly Chairman of 
the Newtownards Board of Guardians, 
and Mr. William Gibson, a Unitarian. 
But because these men were supposed to 
sympathise with Home Rulers and being 
Protestants—Ulster Protestants of the 
County Down—these men who enjoyed 
the universal respect of their fellow- 
citizens and neighbours, who had every 
qualification that could be imagined for 
the Magistracy, their claim was rejected 
by the Deputy Lord Lieutenant of the 
County Down simply and solely because 
they were suspected of sympathising with 
the opinions of the present Government. 
What is the condition of things in Ire- 
land at the present moment? The con- 
dition of things is this: that to be a 
sympathiser with, and a supporter of, the 
present Government and to be in harmony 
with the political opinions and views of 
the vast majority of the people in Ire- 
land is a barrier to being placed on the 
Judicial Bench. I have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that the Judicial 
Bench in Ireland has been turned into 
what is nothing short of a political 
engine, and that it is used for that 
purpose ; and I say to that cause can be 
ascribed to a considerable extent the 
trouble which has arisen in Ireland, or 
rather the disrespect which is said to 
exist in that country for law and order. 
[Cheers and laughter.] It is all very 
fine to laugh, but when you see men who 
are supposed to administer justice all 
selected from one class, and that a small 
minority and a small class, who are in 
continued conflict with the people, and if, 
when a man is brought up before these 
Magistrates, he sees no chance of im- 
partial treatment, he sees arrayed against 
him the representatives of the very class 
who were oppressing him, then, I say, it 
is impossible to expect any kind of 
respect to exist for justice administered 
in such a manner, I will give one or 
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two more instances to show I am not 
exaggerating or drawing upon my 
imagination in this matter, and I think 
the first case I am about to quote will 
bring home to any fair-minded man the 
reasonableness of the case I am making, 
Take the case of Mr. Tener, who was 
brought into the County Galway as a 
stranger and an outsider by Lord Clanri- 
sarde to carry out the law of extermina- 
tion which he is waging against his 
tenants. Mr. Tener was not a resident, 
and had no connection with any property 
in the county. He was brought into 
that county at a time, as I say, when 
Lord Clanricarde was waging a war of 
extermination against his tenants, and 
when Lord Clanricarde was defying and 
embarrassing the Tory Administration in 
Dublin Castle. The then Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) appealed to Lord Clanricarde to 
stop this war of extermination, and net 
to embarrass the Government. What 
was done by Mr. Tener? While he was 
actually living on Lord Clanricarde’s 
estate, and while a house was being pre- 
pared for him to live in, he was created a 
Justice of the Peace—a man who had no 
property and no connection with the 
county, and, notwithstanding that, he was 
created a Justice of the Peace—I pre- 
sume at the request of Lord Clanricarde 
—in order that he might discharge the 
double functions of knocking down the 
houses of the tenants and afterwards 
sending the tenants themselves to 
gaol. I also wish to mention the 
case of Mr. Hewson, a gentleman of 
evil fame in connection with the 
Falearragh evictions. When he came 
into the County Leitrim he was created 
a Justice of the Peace, in order that he 
might be the better able to carry out 
his functions as a land agent. That is 
the common practice in Ireland, The 
land agent, when he is brought into a 
county and takes up agencies, is created 
a Justice of the Peace in order to enable 
him to carry out the work of his employer 
more effectually. I ask hon. Mem- 
bers of this House, as fair-minded 
Englishmen, can they ask or expect 
people amongst whom such things are 
being habitually done to have respect 
for the administration of the law or the 
agents of the law? I heard an hon. 
Member just now speaking of the ex- 
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treme purity of the Lords Lieutenant 
in England, describing the way in which 
the vacancies were filled up in England, 
and adding that the Lords Lieutenant 
and the Executive Government never 
for a moment appointed a Magistrate 
unless he was wanted. That may be 
the way in England, but it is not the 
way in Ireland. I will give you an 
instance. When the Government of 
Lord Salisbury eame into power, and by 
our assistance—in 1885—they afterwards 
gave us a very bad reward for our good 
oftices—when that Government came 
into power it lasted for 227 days. In 
that time they appointed 264 County 
and 638 Borough Magistrates, although 
there were no vacancies, 

An hon. 
names 

Mr. DILLON : I have all the names 
of these Magistrates here; yes, every 
I am not going now, I 


Member: What are the 


one of them. 
need not say, to read out the list. I 
may say, however, that, on looking 
down the list, one would think you were 
lookiug down a list of English Magis- 
trates. There is hardly a name you 
would recognise as an Irish name. I 
have no doubt that a great many of 
them were Orangemen. Certainly they 
were all Tories. I have not been able to 
get the whole list analysed. Certainly that 
Government made hay while the sun shone. 
In the County of Leitrim, for instance, 
13 new Magistrates were created, all 
Tories and Protestants, although up to 
that time there were no Nationalist 
Magistrates in the county, and only 11 
Roman Catholic Justices altogether. I 
ask any Englishman present, even hon. 
Members sitting on Tory Benches, is 
that honesty ? Is that fair play? Is 
that impartiality ? Here is a county in 
which 80 per cent. of the population are 
Roman Catholics, and yet only 11 are 
Catholics, and there is not one in sympathy 
with the Parliamentary voters. Yet 
when there were no vacancies the Tory 
Party created 13 additional Magistrates. 

An hon. Memper: They were 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. DILLON: I thought the hon. 
Member knew enough to know that the 
Lord Chancellor is not coerced to make 
uny Magistrates. If the Lord Chancellor 
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thinks that the Lord Lieutenant is acting 
improperly, he has only to refuse to make 
the appointments. I only want to dis- 
pose of the argument that the vacancies 
may not exist. I say it is the duty of 
the Executive Government now in power 
in Ireland to do something, no matter 
what abuse or criticisms they may re- 
ceive from those Benches; to do some- 
thing to redress the inequality in Ireland, 
to give to the people of Ireland some 
foundation on which to respect the law. 
You (pointing to the Conservatives) 
have been at it for the past 90 years ; 
and you have not brought much respect 
for the law, and never will so long as the 
system your Party supports is enforced 
in Ireland. You can crush the people 
by force of arms, or you can bind them 
down with Coercion Acts ; but respect 
and love for your administration and law 
you could never establish in Ireland, 
I will tell you the reason. Because they 
know your law is based upon injustice. 
I shall say no more except just a few 
words, because I think we are bound to 
economise the time of the House. It 
has been my lot, amongst a somewhat 
varied experience in different parts of 
the world, to live for some time in very 
new communities in the Western States 
of America, where rough people of all 
kinds are thrown together, under circum- 
stances not particularly conducive to the 
establishment of law and _ order, or 
respect for the law, and I never lived in 
any part of the world where the law 
was better enforced or more respected. 
Why was that ? Because there was no 
man in the district who, by the labour 
of his hands, earned his daily bread, who 
did not know that he had his chance of 
taking part in the administration of the 
law under which he lived, as well as the 
wealthiest man in the whole district. 
The poorest labourer had a chance of 
being a Magistrate, and if he did sit on 
the Bench there he was as much 
respected, if he deserved respect, as the 
richest man there. My experience there, 
and in other parts of the world, has con- 
vinced me the surest and only way to 
secure respect and love for the law 
amongst any civilised people is to bring 
home to the mind of every man that 
they have equal rights before that law 
and an equal chance of taking a share 
and having a voice and an influence in the 
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administration of it. If you will do that 
to the people of Ireland you will find 
there is not a people on the face of the 
earth more easily governed than the 
Irish people. I would appeal to the 
Prime Minister himself, or the Irish 
Secretary, to make some declaration 
to-night which will satisfy the people of 
Treland that now at last, when for the 
first time since the Union there is in 
power in this country a Government 
which thoroughly sympathises with the 
masses of the population in our country, 
that they will use the power which 
unquestionably is in their hands in 
Treland to remove this one great and 
intolerable grievance from the necks of 
our people, and to commence, to some 
extent at least, the work of redressing 
the gross and scandalous partiality of 
the Bench of Magistrates in Ireland. 
Str G. RUSSELL (Berks, Woking- 
ham) objected that the people of 
England should be called upon to alter 
their entire system in order to meet the 
peculiar requirements of a peculiar people 
like the Irish. The hon. Member for 
East Mayo complained of the injustice of 
the administration in Ireland by the 
Magistrates, but he had heard from him 
precisely the same complaint with regard 
to the Judges of the High Court, who 
were not appointed upon the recom- 
mendation of the Lords Lieutenant. No 
doubt there might be in Ireland a body of 
Magistrates and Judges who might afford 
satisfaction in particular quarters. No 
doubt a gentleman who had cut off a 
eow’s tail would have more sympathy 
with another gentleman who had also 
cut off a cow’s tail; but he never yet 
heard, either with regard to the Judges 
or the Magistrates, any charge which 
could bear investigation on the floor of 
this House—never onee. They in 
England declined to be dragged in this, 
as in other matters, at the tail of Ireland. 
The hon. Baronet who moved the Reso- 
lution in so temperate a speech said not a 
word against the existing Magistrates. 
His complaint was that there were 
gentlemen who should be, but were not, 
appointed to the Bench. But at the 
bottom of the whole of the argument in 
support of the Resolution was the alle- 
gation that the existing appointments 
were made upon political grounds. How 
was it proposed to remedy that? By 
Mr. Dillon 
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handing over the appointments to a direct 
and distinct political personage. The 
Lord Chancellor sat in the Cabinet, was 
identified with every measure, Radical or 
Conservative, which the Government of 
the day might have placed before the 
people, and he would always be under 
pressure to regulate his Magisterial ap- 
pointments so as to curry favour with the 
Party by whose aid he hoped to carry 
those measures. He had been sorry to 
hear from those Benches language some- 
what condemnatory of the present Lord 
Chancellor, for there was no man living 
for whose character, capacity, and honesty 
he entertained a higher opinion. By way 
of analogy, take the appointment of the 
present puisne Judges of the High Court 
by the Lord Chancellor, Would any 
man venture to say that those appoint- 
ments were made on the ground only of 
legal fitness? They were made every 
day, not on the ground of legal fitness, 
but of political exigency. Yet it was 
proposed to hand over Magisterial ap- 
pointments to the very political gentle- 
man who now made these political ap- 
pointments in the High Court. The 
Resolution was reactionary; it would 
have the exact effect of doing that which 
it professed to undo, and he should have 
no hesitation in giving his vote against it. 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquiTH, Fife, E.): I propose, in 
very few sentences, to state the view 
which Her Majesty’s Government take 
on this question. I think we shall 
all admit that we have had, up 
till now, a very valuable and in- 
teresting Debate. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, in answer to the deputation which 
waited on him a short time ago, ex- 
pressed the opinion that while. the 
legal right of appointing Magistrates 
for counties as well as for boroughs 
was vested in him alone, he himself 
did not feel justified in setting aside the 
long-standing practice and Constitutional 
usage which had grown up, of limiting 
the county appointments to persons 
nominated by the Lords Lieutenant, 
unless he was fortified in doing so 
by an unequivocal declaration of the 
opinion of the House. That declaration 
the right hon. Baronet, by his Motion, 
invites the House to make, and, as far as 
the Government are concerned, they 
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trust the House will respond to the 
appeal. The Motion, I may point out, 
is judiciously limited in scope; it does 
not propose to disestablish the Lords 
Lieutenant from the position of a recom- 
mending authority ; what it does is to 
take away from them the monopoly of 
the power or privilege of recommendation, 
and to open out fer the information, and, 
if need be, for the action, of the Lord 
Chancellor, other sources of suggestion 
and advice. Now the adoption of such 
a Motion, no doubt, involves a con- 
demnation of the results of the existing 
system. What are the facts? The 
effect of them may be summed up by 
saying that they show, when the com- 
position of the Magisterial Bench is 
analysed, an enormous disproportion, out 
of all correspondence with the distribu- 
tion of outside opinion, in favour of a 
particular political Party, and in some 
parts of the Kingdom in favour of a par- 
ticular religious creed. In Wales, as 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Flint Boroughs has remarked, there is not 
merely the political, but there is the 
religious, question, and no one can doubt 
that over a very large part of the Princi- 
pality the profession of Nonconformist 
belief is regarded as a disqualification 
for the Bench. In Carmarthenshire, for 
instance, there was, until lately, only a 
single Nonconformist on the Bench, and 
in Deabighshire there were only seven. 
In many parts of Wales the restriction of 
the appointments to the Bench to the 
Conservative Party and members of the 
Church cf England leads to the great 
practical inconvenience that the Magis- 
trates who have to administer justice 
among a Weish-speaking population do 
not understand the tongue of the 
witnesses. In Ireland the Lord Chan- 
cellors have from time to time taken upon 
themselves to do what is a very rare, if 
not unknown, thing in this country, to 
disregard and over-ride the discretion of 
the Lords Lieutenant. Still, as a rule, 
the Lord Chancellor in Ireland, as well 
as in England, has felt himself bound, 
not by inflexible, but by common, practice 
to follow the recommendations of the 
Lord Lieutenants. I will take the 
appointments of the late Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Ashbourne. Between August 5, 
1886, when he came into Office, and 
August 22, 1892, when he went out, he 
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appointed in a country, where three- 
fourths of the population are Roman 
Catholics, 1,012 Magistrates, of whom 
only 166 were Roman Catholics. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say how many 
Presbyterians were appointed ? 


*Mr. ASQUITH : No, Sir; I cannot. 
The question of the hon. Gentleman is 
entirely irrelevant to the point. What I 
was saying was that in a country, three- 
fourths of the population of which are 
Roman Catholics, less than 200 out of 
over 1,000 Magistrates appointed by the 
late Lord Chancellor belong to that 
faith. That shows a practical, I will not 
say ostracism, but a discrimination 
habitually exercised against the faith of 
the majority of the people, which cannot 
but have the effect of permanently 
and profoundly impairing their confidenee 
in the administration of the law. The 
present Lord Chancellor, during the nine 
months he has been Office, has appointed 
210 Magistrates, of whom 133 are 
Romau Catholics. I do not know 
whether that will be represented as a 
scandalous piece of Bench-packing ; but 
seeing that during the six years his pre- 
decessor was in Office only 166 Roman 
Catholics, out of 1,012 Magistrates, were 
appointed, I say it is high time some 
attempt was made to redress the balance. 
As it is, there are in Ireland some 5,300 
County Magistrates alone, and after all 
the Bench-packing by the present 
Government 4,437 of that number are 
Protestants and only 873 Catholics. 
Though not strictly relevant to the ques- 
tion before the House, I have one ob- 
servation to make on the criticisms 
passed on the action of my noble Friend 
the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 
It is suggested that in the boroughs my 
noble Friend has been guilty of extra- 
ordinary partiality and a want of a judicial 
spirit, When my uoble Friend came 
into Office 22 per cent. of the Magis- 
trates on the Borough Bench were sup- 
porters of the present Government. At 
the present moment 36 per cent. of the 
Borough Magistrates are supporters of 
the present Government. In other 
words, the Party opposite have been left 
in possession of nearly two-thirds of the 
Borough Bench. These figures speak 
for themselves. I will allow to those 
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who oppose the Motion that there are 
two circumstances that might fairly be 
taken into account, and ~~ which 
are independent of the political pre- 
possessions of the Lord Chaneellor. 
In the first place, I admit that the Con- 
servative Party have always had, and has 
at this moment, probably to a larger 
degree than ever in the past, a consider- 
able preponderance amongst its supporters 
of those persons of property and of social 
position from whom the Magistrates have 
been appointed in the past. 1 willagree 
further that the existence of the property 
qualification, which is exacted as a 
coudition for Magistrates in counties, 
though it is not in boroughs, must 
necessarily limit and restrict the 
Lord Lieutenant’s area of choice. 
I should be very glad to think that 
we should have the support of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in removing that dis- 
qualification and in assimilating the con- 
ditions for admission to the county to 
those which prevail for admission to the 
Borough Bench. I have been endeavour- 
ing for a long time past to bring in a 
Bill for that purpose, and if I can get 
the least encouragement in the course of 
the Debate from the Leader of the 
Opposition that that Bill will be treated 
as a non-contentious measure [ Oppo- 
sition cries of “No!” and Ministerial 
Cheers.| 1 confess I never expected it. 
Hon. Geutlemen opposite are prepared 
deliberately to maintain, for the purposes 
of the County Bench, the property 
qualification. The noble Lord (Lord 
R. Churchill) shakes his head ; but the 
noble Lord is a Tory democrat. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): The property qualification has 
disappeared long since. 

Mr. ASQUITH : Not in the counties. 
The noble Lord is entirely mistaken, 

Lorp R.CHURCHILL: The property 
qualification for all political offices has 
disappeared, 

Mr. ASQUITH: I understood we 
were dealing, not with political offices, 
but with judicial offices. Is the noble 





Lord going to maintain that these being 
judicial, and not political, offices the 
property qualification 
applied ? 
Lorp R. CHURCHILL: No. 
Mr. Asquith 


ought to be 
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admission; but then the noble Lord 
has got to deal with hon. Gentlemen 
behind him, who, when I ask that the 
measure I wisi to introduce should be 
treated as non-contentious, immediately 
indulge in a chorus of negation. The 
Party opposite see that the property 
qualification, coupled with the exclusive 
power of Lords Lieutenant to nominate, 
is their great security for maintaining the 
County Bench in its present position, 
After all allowance has been made for 
the causes to which I have referred, the 
facts cannot be accounted for without 
supposing that the Lords Lieutenant, or 
those who advise them, have been in- 
fluenced in the past by political motives, 
I do not make any charge against the 
Lords Lieutenant. I know there are 
Lords Lieutenant who have steadily 
refused to nominate on political grounds, 
but they very frequently took a course 
which, though they did not intend it, had 
precisely that result. ‘They went to the 
various Petty Sessional Divisions for 
advice, and they got from the Magis- 
trates sitting upon the Bench nominations 
which, although the Lord Lieutenant 
may have been too innocent to know it, 
were undoubtedly inspired by political 
motives. I do not think I am putting 
the case too far when I say that we 
may divide the practice which has been 
pursued into two branches. Upon the 
one side, where we have had a Lord 
Lieutenant acting on his own initiative, 
we have had nomination on _ political 
grounds ; and upon the other side, where 
we have had a Lord Lieutenant applying 
to the Petty Sessional Bench, we have 
had co-optation on political grounds. I 
entirely agree with those who say that 
politics ought not to be regarded as a 
qualification for the Judicial Bench. 
[ Opposition cheers]. Yes; but if I may 
quote a familiar saying of an eminent 
Frenchman, who, when asked his opinion 
about the abolition of capital punishment, 
suggested that the assassins should set 
the example, I would say that it does 
not lie with those who have packed the 
County and Borough Benches with 
political partisans to hold up their hands 
in holy horror and argue, as against their 
opponents, that politics should have 
nothing to do with judicial appointments. 
I make a fair offer to hon, Gentlemen. 
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Once let us redress the inequalities 
of the past, and we and our Party will be 
perfectly prepared to enter into a 
truce and to agree that, for the 
future, politics should have nothing 
todo with appointments to the Magis- 
tracy. I must add that I do not make 
any general charge against the County 
Magistrates. I have had an opportunity, 
perhaps, of seeing more of the proceed- 
ings of Magistrates than can fall to the 
lot of most hon. Members ; and although 
mistakes are made from time to time, as 
they must be in the best-constituted 
judicial arrangements, I gladly yield my 
testimony that there is no ground what- 
soever for suspecting the great majority 
of the Magistrates in this country either 
of partiality or incompetence. . But it is 
not necessary for the purposes of this 
Motion, or for my argument, to allege 
that unfit persons are placed upon the 
Bench for political reasons, because, in 
the view of the Government, the effi- 
ciency of the persons who are charged 
with the administration of justice, 
important as it is, is not more important 
than securing public confidence in the 
administration of justice. So long as a 
stace of facts exists—leaving England 
out of view—such as that which has 
been deseribed in Wales and in Ireland, 
public confidence in the administration 
of justice is impossible. The determina- 
tion of certain kinds of questions which 
constantly come before Magistrates must 
necessarily expose them to suspicion if 
the Bench be constituted wholly or 
mainly of one political or one religious 
Party. Take the case of licensing 
houses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor. The appeal from the decision of 
the Borough Benches is to the County 
Quarter Sessions—that is to say, to 
Magistrates nominated by the Lord 
Lieutenant—and the cases are numerous 
in which the decisions of the Borough 
Magistrates have been over-ruled by the 
County Justices. 


Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth): Not 


in the case of new licences. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: No; there is no 
appeal in that case. Take the question 
of the rights of property, the enforce- 
ment of the Game Laws, and rights of way 
generally. Far be it from me to say that 
the Magistrates show bias in these 
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matters; but, so long as the Bench is 
constituted as it is at present, there will 
always be in the minds of people a feel- 
ing, whick you cannot say is unreasonable, 
that Magistrates belonging exclusively 
to one class slightly depress or raise the 
balance in favour of the class to which 
they belong. Take one other illustra- 
tion—the large, increasing, and most 
delicate class of questions connected with 
labour which are now constantly coming 
before Benches; take such a case as 
that of the Hull strike, which was dis- 
cussed in the House only yesterday. 
That has happened in a borough, but a 
similar state of things may happen, and 
has happened during my short experience 
at the Home Office, in a county. There 
we have Magistrates of the Bench not 
only determining the charges made 
against persons summoned before them 
for offences against the law, but with the 
delicate and responsible duty thrown into 
their hands of determining whether or 
not they should call the Naval and 
Military Forces of the Crown to assist 
them in the maintenance of law and 
order. The only condition under which 
justice can be administered so as to inspire 
general confidence is that the Bench 
should represent all Parties and all schools, 
and should be free from all suspicion 
oue way or the other. The conclusion 
to which the Government has come is 
that, although the Lords Lieutenant 
certainly should not be deprived of the 
power which they may usefully exercise 
in continuing to recommend Magistrates 
to the Lord Chancellor, yet that the 
Lord Chancellor should not be shut out 
from other sources of suggestion—that 
County Magistrates and various Local 
Authorities which made up the county 
should have an equal power and an 
equal right of recommending names to 
him for selection. In this way we shall, 
by widening the area of choice and en- 
larging the Lord Chancellor's free power 
of selection, provide not only, as the 
Government believe, security for the 
efficient administration of justice, but 
security for that which is equally im- 
portant—for the deeply-rooted and wide- 
spread popular confidence and faith in 
the impartiality of those who administer 
the law. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I gather from the speech of the 
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Home Secretary that the Government 
propose, if possible, by the aid of this 
House, to force down the throat of their 
Colleague, the Lord Chancellor, a method 
of selecting Magistrates to which the 
Lord Chancellor himself has raised very 
strong objections. If I understand what 
took place between the Lord Chancellor 
and an important deputation not long 
ago, he is of opinion that, generally 
speaking, the existing system has not 
worked badly ; he is of opinion also that 
any system that has been proposed as a 
substitute would work far worse; and 
he is especially convinced that that 
which commends itself to the Home 
Secretary—to take the nominations of 
County Councils—is not one which 
would, on the whole, conduce to man- 
ning the Bench in a satisfactory manner, 
This is a very extraordinary procedure 
on the part of the Government. I 
should be curious to know, if one could 
discover it, what happened at the Cabinet 
when this course was finally decided 
upon. With regard to Ireland, the chief 
objection raised by the Home Secretary, 
echoing the speech of the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. John Dillon), is that the 
proportion of Catholics to Protestants 
on the Bench is very different from the 
proportion of Catholics to Protestants in 
the population, That is perfectly true, 
and the reason is obvious. 


Mr. JOHN DILLON said, the chief 
objection he had stated was that of 
political partisanship. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will say, 
then, not the chief objection, but the 
longest objection of the hon. Member, 
and the chief objection of the Home 
Secretary. Both must be aware that 
one of the difficulties in Ireland in 
making the proportion of officers or of 
Magistrates, or of any officials whatever, 
at all correspond with the religion of the 
population is that, unfortunately, the 
class from which, on account of educa- 
tion and other circumstances, we have to 
draw the Magistrates is, unfortunately, 
not in conformity with the religious con- 
victions of the majority of the people. 
It is a fact greatly to be deplored, and it 
is, in my opinion, a reason for limiting 
as much as possible the jurisdiction of 
unpaid Magistrates in Ireland. But 
so far as my experience of Ireland goes, 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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it is distinctly to a man’s advantage to 
be a Roman Catholic in seeking an 
appointment. I had nothing to do with 
the appointment of Magistrates ; but so 
far as I had to do with medical appoint- 
ments, I can most truly say I took 
Roman Catholics of lower qualifications 
rather than Protestants. As between 
two competitors for the same place, one 
a Roman Catholic and the other a Pro- 
testant, I always more than stretched a 
point in favour of the Roman Catholie, 
The hon. Member for Mayo desires to 
see a body of Judges who would ad- 
minister law in conformity with popular 
feeling. The difficulty of doing that 
in some parts of Ireland is to maintain 
any law at all. In Ireland I should 
always be in favour of extending the 
jurisdiction of the paid Magistracy at the 
expense of the jurisdiction of the un- 
paid ; but I do not believe, and the 
Home Secretary, I am sure, does not be- 
lieve, that the cause of justice in Ireland 
is likely to be materially improved by the 
policy of recklessly appointing persons 
who are to administer the law in con- 
formity with popular feeling. Coming 
to the case of England, I cannot do 
better than recall the observations which 
fell from the Seconder of the Motion, 
the hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
A. C. Morton) yesterday, as to the effect 
of the system of appointing Magistrates. 
The hon. Member, and Member after 
Member on his own side belonging to 
the Labour Party, got up and told the 
House that the whole administration of 
justice with regard to the series of cases 
arising out of labour disputes in Cardiff, 
in Bristol, and in Hull has absolutely 
brought that administration into con- 
tempt, because it has been left to Magis- 
trates appointed in the manner which the 
Motion of the right hon. Baronet com- 
mends to the House. Whatever may be 
said of the County Magistrates of this 
country, I do not believe that for 50 
years any accusation has been made 
against them at all comparable to the 
accusations which have been made against 
the Borough Magistrates in this House 
only 24 hours ago. What do the Home 
Secretary and those who agree with him 
aim at? The Home Secretary has told 
us that if only the political balance were 
redressed as between the two Parties, he 
would allow matters to rest, and there 
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would be a truce. But because the 
political balance has not been redressed 
—except, indeed, by the energetic efforts 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. 
J. Bryce)—because the balance has 
not been redressed except in one happy 
county (Lancashire), the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to shatter the ex- 
isting system from top to bottom and to 
eall wholly new machinery into being in 
its place. But how long would this 
truce last if it were established ? In 1886 
it pleased hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
make great changes in their political 
creed, and, as a consequence, a great 
many Magistrates who up to that time 
belonged to their Party, now belong to 
the Unionist Party. Are we to under- 
stand that every time the Liberal Party 
choose to estrange a great body of 
educated opinion they are going to invent 
and set in motion new machinery until, 
to use the happy phrase of the Home 
Secretary, the balance has been again 
redressed ? That phrase is enough by 
itself to dispose of the soft statements of 
the right hon. Baronet, who was modera- 
tion itself. The right hon. Baronet did 
not mention any desire to “ redress the 
balance”; but now it has come out 
through the incautious utterance of the 
mouthpiece of the Government that the 
object is not to improve the administra- 
tion of justice, but to increase the 
patronage of the Radical Party. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that, on the 
whole, he has not much to complain of 
in the action of the Magistrates in Eng- 
land; but that there are certain matters en- 
trusted to them of such difficulty and 
delicacy, and so seriously affecting their 
own personal interests, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to take the recommenda- 
tions out of the hands of the Lord Lieu- 
tenants, and the right hon. Gentleman 
instances specially the question of poach- 
ing. Now, is there a human being in 
this House, acquainted with country life, 
who believes that the law relating to 
poaching would be more justly adminis- 
tered by Stipendiary Magistrates than 
it is at present? [Cries of “Yes!” 
and “ Hear, hear!”] I do hon. Mem- 
bers who cried “ Yes” the justice of 
believing that they spoke from ignorance, 
and not from prejudice. I am certain, 
at this moment—whatever may have 
been the case two generations ago—the 
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fact that sc many of the Magistrates who 
have to adjudicate in poaching cases are 
drawn from the land-owing classes tends, 
not to the severer administration of jus- 
tice, but, on the contrary, to a more 
lenient administration. [ Ministerial 
laughter, cries of “Oh!” and cheers.) 
I do not believe that that statement will 
be seriously traversed by any hon. 
Gentleman of competent knowledge. I 
now pass—for I can only speak fora few 
moments more—to a consideration of the 
substance of the Resolution proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet. The right hon. 
Baronet recommends this Resolution on 
the ground that politics should not enter 
into the selection of Magistrates ; but 
does he mean that those who are ap- 
pointed should not necessarily be con- 
nected with politics? I agree that these 
appointments ought never to be made on 
political grounds ; but the Government 
are ensuring henceforth that they shall 
always be made on political grounds. 
You ensure that henceforth they shall 
always be made on political grounds. 
The right hon. Baronet says that the 
Lord Chancellor is to have other channels 
of communication than the Lords Lieu- 
tenant of the counties. What other 
channels ? Well, Sir, we all know what 
the other channels are. They are to be 
the local wirepullers of the Party in 
power; the other channels are to be 
every Member of the House who wants 
to do a kindness to a man who has 
helped him in his election. I do not 
make that statement merely with refer- 
ence to hon. Gentlemen opposite. They 
have no special or peculiar monopoly of 
jobbery. I make no imputation of that 
kind, but I say while it is in the experi- 
ence of every man in the House who has 
applied to a Lord Lieutenant to make a 
political appoiutment that he is likely to 
get well snubbed for his pains, every 
one is equally aware that if such an 
application is made to a Member of the 
Government obliged to conciliate the 
feelings of the Party behind him, and 
who is forced to think of the result of 
elections in dubious constituencies—an 
appointment of that kind made with 
those recommendations will be what the 
present appointments as a whole are not 
—namely, political appointments. I do 
not know whether the House has noticed 
that the Resolution of the right hon. 
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Baronet is of a purely negative charac- 
ter. He tells us that the existing system 
is to be done away with, but he does not 
tell us what system is to be substituted. 
What does that mean? Earlier in the 
evening the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Gloucestershire said he 
believed that if this Resolution were 
carried it would ultimately lead to 


the destruction of the existing 
system of Magistracy in England, 


and that statement was received with 
enthusiastic approval by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. [“ Hear, hear!”} Yes; but if 
you want to destroy the system have the 
courage of your opinions, and tell the 
House what the system is which you 
wish to substitute for it. For my part, 
if you come down to this House and say 
that you think, as labour questions are 
coming to the front, and that even on 
general grounds you prefer a Stipendiary 
Magistracy to the existing unpaid 
Magistracy, I should not agree with you 
as a whole ; but I should see very great 
force in your argument. But I would 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer how 
he would like to find £500,000 a year to 
pay for this Magistracy, and I might even 
feel called on to comment on the extraordi- 
nary cost which appears always to attend 
Radical reforms. But at least I should 
understand your policy. I should go 
further, and should have in many respects 
great sympathy with it. But that is not 
what you are doing. You have not the 
courage to attack the Magistracy ; you 
want to make it look ridiculous—and, if I 
rightly interpret the cheers with which the 
right hon. Baronet’s speech was received, 
you want to make it ridiculous for the 
purpose of ultimately destroying it. That 
is not statesmanship. That is not the 
way to deal with an institution which 
has existed for 600 years in this country, 
and which through these centuries has 
given, on the whole, great satisfaction. 
It is not the way to deal with a method 
of administering justice which I believe 
has the confidence of the people as a 
whole. Your plan, to put it shortly, is 
this: you wish to turn the patronage of 
the Bench of Magistrates in England into 
a wheel in your general electioneering 
machine. I object to that. Destroy the 
Magistracy if you will, but destroy it by 
legislation after full discussion, with the 
assent of the Representatives of the 
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people having the whole matter before 
them. But do not attempt this extra- 
ordinary expedient by which you will 
throw upon a_ political officer duties 
which he himself repudiates, and which 
he is ill-qualified by his position to per- 
form. Do not take away duties from men 
who undoubtedly, with all shortcomings, 
have, on the whole, performed these 
duties well ; and, above all, do not destroy 
a great system of administering local 
justice throughout the country until you 
are prepared to come forward and 
propose to us a system which you desire 
to substitute for it. 


*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) [Loud 
cries of “Divide!”] said, that a con- 
siderable part of the opposition to this 
Motion arose from misconception. — First 
of all, the right hon. Member for Glouces- 
tershire—[eries of “ Divide !”]—who 
spoke with great authority on county 
questions, was, he thought, mistaken 
when he assured the House that there 
was no dissatisfaction with the present 
system. [Cries of “Divide!”] He 
wished to speak because he took an 
interest in this matter, and had himself 
received hundreds of letters on the subject 
from County Councils and other Public 
Bodies in Wales and in England, and 
even from Conservative Clubs, com- 
plaining of the present system of 
appointment of Magistrates. [Cries of 
“Divide!”] The right hon. Gentleman 
who was formerly responsible for the 
administration of the Government of 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) was, he 
thought, mistaken in saying that this was 
a strong proceeding on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, because, as he 
(Mr. Dodd) understood the matter, the 
Resolution did not in any respect change 
the law, but merely asked that the Lord 
Chancellor should enforce it ; and every- 
one who went to the trouble of under- 
standing the question knew that the 
appointment of Magistrates rested with 
the Lord Chancellor alone. [Jnter- 
ruption.| It was because they were 
attacking a class that these interruptions 
were made. [Cries of “ Divide!”] He 
had received a letter from a gentleman, 
who said he had never been made a 
Justice of the Peace because he was an 
advanced Liberal, notwithstanding that 
he had twice been returned to Parlia- 
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ment. [Continued interruption from the 
Opposition Benches. ] 

*Mr. SPEAKER intervened, request- 
ing that the hon. Member might be 
allowed a hearing. 


Mr. DODD said, that in the Division | 


he represented there were 36 Magis- 
trates, of whom one only was a declared 
Liberal. The same thing occurred in all 
the other Divisions of Essex—politics and 
social status, not fitness, were the pre- 
sent qualifications—and that was why 
one of the Conservative Members for 
Essex had joined in the crusade against 
the present mode of appointing Magis- 
trates. He could give, but he did not 
propose to do so, letters from all parts 
of England where Noneconformists and 
Liberals had been excluded from the 
Bench. [Prolonged Interruption.} In 
Merthyr Tydfil, in Wales, there were 
eight Magistrates, seven of whom were 
Tories and one Liberal, and yet it re- 
turned two Liberals to this House, the 
lowest Liberal poll having been 11,756, 
while the defeated Tory polled only 
2,304. [Cries of “Divide!”] Could 


they imagine a greaterscandal ? [Loud 
cries of “Divide!”] He recognised 


fully that the time had gone by fer 
speaking on this matter. [Cries of 
“Divide!” and Interruption.] He 
knew that they had now to proceed to 
a Division, and felt confident that as a 
result this scandal would be put an end 
to. 
Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) | 
(who rose amid loud and continued cries | 
of “Divide!” and Interruption) was | 
understood to say that his chief ground | 
of objection to the Motion was that it | 
was a purely negative proposal. [Cries 
of “ Divide !"] 

*Mr. SPEAKER intervened to obtain 
a hearing for the hon. Member, but to 
no purpose. 

| 


Mr. HOBHOUSE was further under- | 


stood to say that the result of carrying | 
the Resolution would be that the County 
Bench would be packed at one time with 
Liberals and at another time with Con- | 
servatives. It would deteriorate the | 
Bench and overload the hands of respon- | 
sible Ministers. | 
*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- | 
min) (who rose amid cries of “ Divide !’’) | 
said, they had only ten minutes more, and | 
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it would not, perhaps, be too great a strain 
upon the House, in dealing with a subject 
| which every one admitted was one of 
| the greatest practical importance, if the 
| time was devoted quietly to the con- 
| sideration of the proposal before the 
|House. He had a great difficulty in 
| discovering for himself how he should 
| vote on this Resolution. If any one 
| were to suggest for the first time that 
| the administrators of justice in each 
|county should practically be intrusted 
|to the selection of one man, chosen, 
| perhaps, early in life, upon the develop- 
ment of whose character and opinions 
no one could speak with any certainty at 
‘the time of his appointment, that would 
| be considered a proposal too ludicrous to 
be adopted. On the abstract question it 
was impossible to say that the present 
system was not open to the severest 
| criticism, and he was free to confess also 
that too often the practical application 
‘of the system had been found wanting. 
There were to be found amongst the 
Lords Lieutenant of Counties some gentle- 
men who, not dishonestly, but from 
| the force of prejudice, the preoccupation 
| of their minds, or the bias of their incli- 
‘nations, were able to discover judicial 
| qualities only in those who agreed with 
‘them in political life. That was not a 
_ fault confined to Lords Lieutenant—from 
| what had happened during the past few 
minutes it was evident that it prevailed 
|}amongst Members of Parliament. But 
what were they to adopt in exchange for 
the present system ? An Amendment 
had been placed on the Paper sug- 
gesting a definite principle for the 
much as for the 
guidance of the Lord Chancellor, if he 
should dispense with the recommenda- 
tions of Lords Lieutenant, and the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir. C. Dilke) 
had expressed his sympathy with that 
Amendment, but could not adopt it be- 
‘ause it did not meet with the approba- 
tion of his friends. 


*Sirn C. DILKE said, that the Reso- 
lution correctly conveyed the opinion of 
his hon. Friends, who thought that the 
Amendment might be misapprehended. 

Mr. COURTNEY 


strange distrust, The Amendment ex- 


said, this was 


pressed their own minds, but they were 
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not sure that it expressed the minds of | Supply—Committee upon Monday 
their friends. What was this but an | next. ' 


unconscious confession that in the minds 
of some there lurked the feeling that 
Magistrates should be appointed, not on 
grounds of personal fitness, but as the 
reward of political support. He was 
sure the present Lord Chancellor, and he 
believed all Lords Chancellor, would beg 
protection against the pressure that would 
thus be put upon them. He hesitated to 
accept a proposition involving this 
danger. As the Prime Minister had often 
contended, voting against the Amendment 
to the Question that Mr. Speaker do 
leave the Chair was only voting for the 
Previous Question. If the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir C. Dilke) was not able 
to disavow, as he frankly admitted he 


was not, on the part of his hon. 
Friends, this suggestion of partisan- 


ship, though he himself was person- 
ally against it, then he (Mr. Court- 
ney) considered himself justified in 
voting for the Previous Question. [Cries 
of “ Divide !”] He had heard the 
Prime Minister use that argument scores 
of times. It was a good argument, and it 
would prevail with him on this occasion. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 240; 
Noes 293.—(Division List, No. 66.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
he there added.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : Mr. 

Speaker 
*Sir C. DILKE: Mr. Speaker, I beg 

to move that the Question be now put. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.) : Do not divide. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I was about to put 
the Motion for the closure, but if there is 
no necessity for it I will not do so. 





Question, “ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
it is expedient that the appcintment of County 
Magistrates should no longer be made by the 
Lords Chancellor of Great Britain and Ireland 
for the time being only on the recommendation 
of the Lords Lieutenant. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT (1892) 

AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 322.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next. 


SEA FISHERMEN’S VOTING (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Crombie, Bill to amend the 
Law as to the Voting of Sea Fishermen in Par. 
liamentary Elections in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Crombie, Mr. Buchanan, Sir 
William Wedderburn, Mr. Birkmyre, and Mr. 
Thomas Shaw. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 341,] 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES.) 


Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection; That 
they had discharged the following Mem- 
ber from the Standing Committee on 
Trade (including Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shipping, and Manufactures :— 
Mr. Burt ; and had appointed in substitu- 
tion: Mr. Seale-Hayne. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


COAL, CINDERS, &c. 
Accounts ordered “of the quantities 
of Coals, Cinders, and Patent Fuel 
shipped at the several Ports of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, coastways, to 
other Ports of the United Kingdom, in 
the year 1892 ;” 

“ Of the quantities and declared value 
of Coals, Cinders, and Patent Fuel ex- 
ported from the several Ports of England, 


Scotland, and Ireland to Foreign 
Countries and the British Settlements 


Abroad in the year 1892, distinguishing 
the Countries to which the same were 
sent ;” 

“ Of the quantities of Coals, Cinders, 
and Patent Fuel exported from the 
United Kingdom in the year 1892;” 

“ Of the quantities of Coals and Patent 
Fuel brought coastways into the Port of 
London during the year 1892 ; ” 

“ And, of the quantities of Coal and 
Patent Fuel received coastways at the 
various Ports of the United Kingdom.”— 
(Sir Henry Hussey Vivian.) 

House adjourned at half after Twelve 
o'clock till Monday next. 





Sir C. Dilke 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 8th May 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


MILITARY LANDS (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS) BILL.—(No. 74). 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 

ing, read. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror WAR (Lord SaAnpuvrst), 
in moving the Second Reading, said, the 
Bill was merely to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders under the Military Lands 
Act, 1892. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°. 
—(The Lord Sandhurst.) 


” 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Friday next. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
Commons Message considered (accord- 

ing to order). 


Lorp PLAYFAIR moved that this 
House do concur in the following Reso- 
lution communicated by the Commons— 
namely :— 

* That all Bills of the present Session to con- 

firm Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade, under the ‘ Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888,’ containing the Classification of 
Merchandise Traffic, and the Schedule of 
Maximum Rates, Tolls, and Charges applicable 
thereto, be referred to a Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons.” 
He said this was practically the same 
Resolution as had been passed by the 
House of Lords for the last two years 
to consider Railway Provisional Orders 
under the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888. The only difference was 
that on this occasion there were five 
Canal Bills to be referred to the Joint 
Committee instead of Railway Bills. 


Motion agreed to, and a Message 
ordered to be sent to the Commons to 
acquaint them therewith. 
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BARBED WIRE FENCES 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 

Lorpv MONKSWELL said, this Bill 
proposed to give power to Local Authori- 
ties having the control of highways to 
order the removal by occupiers of land of 
barbed wire fences so placed as to be 
dangerous to men or animals passing 
along such highways. If the barbed 
wire fences were not removed within the 
time specified in the order—namely, not 
less than one month and not more than 
six—a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
might direct their removal. Clause 5, 
which related to fences over which wire 
was placed for the protection of property 
under the Act, might require amendment, 
as it hardly appeared well drafted as it 
stood. The Bill, he should mention, was 
not a Government measure, and he 
merely took it in hand to oblige a private 
Member of the House of Commons. He 
would also mention that “highways” in 
an Act of Parliament included footways, 
unless the contrary was expressed. When 
the Bill went into Committee it might, 
perhaps, be well for the benefit of occu- 
piers and the public that a definition of 
“highways ” should be given, He begged 
to move the Second Reading. 


BILL, 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2,” 


—( The Lord Monkswell.) 
Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 


moving that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, said, his objection to 
it was that it dealt with a matter which 
ought to be left for proceedings under the 
existing Common Law. In Scotland a 
judicial decision in reference to highways 
had been acted upon ever since 1886, He 
thought it unwise that Bills should be 
introduced by private Members dealing 
with matters falling within the ordinary 
Common Law. This measure was intro- 
duced originally in a different form— 
namely, that any person might serve 
notice on an Owner or occupier on whose 
lands barbed wire fence was erected 
requiring its removal within a month, 
and that in default the Local Authority 
might remove it and recover the cost of 
doing so from the owner or occupier. Its 
form was now very much changed, but 
these matters had much better be left to 
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be dealt with by the ordinary law. 
Whether he should divide the House on 
his Motion to reject the Bill would 
depend very much upon the opinion their 
Lordships might express. In Scotland 
it had been decided that a barbed wire 
fence adjacent to a road must have the 
barbed wires on the inside towards the 
land it was to protect, and that the posts 
must not be more than a reasonable 
distance apart, which had been held, he 
believed, by the Courts to be something 
like 80 feet. 


Amendment moved to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (“this day six months ”).—( The 
Earl of Camperdown.) 


*Lorp THRING earnestly hoped their 
Lordships would read the Bill a second 
time, for it involved a much greater 
principle than at first appeared, expressed 
in an old Latin phrase which might be 
stated in English that “ you must so deal 
with your property as not to injure 
others,” and which involved the moral 
duty of “doing to others as you would 
be done by.” Nothing was more caleu- 
lated to destroy the amenities of country 
life than these barbed wire fences placed 
along highways and public footpaths. 
What reason was there why a_ child 
wandering along the roadside picking 
cowslips and blackberries should be liable 
to have its hands lacerated and its clothes 
torn by these fences, or why people 
walking along the highways and foot- 
paths should run the risk of being 
dangerously hurt by them? There were 
no uglier wounds than those made by 
these fences. In regard to animals 
again, could anything be more shock- 
ing than to see a dog coming out of 
them torn and _ perhaps blinded ? 
It was not right to expose hounds to 
such dreadful suffering. Plenty of 
means of protecting property existed 
without resorting to so barbarous a sys- 
tem. The noble Earl (Lord Camper- 
down) had said the existing Common 
Law remedy was sufficient in cases of 
injury occurring. What was the remedy ? 
If an action were brought the lawyer 
would argue “contributory negligence,” 
that the person had walked too near the 
fence, and so on. Was it fair to tell 
people, who suffered injury in walking 
along a road or footpath, which they had 
been in the habit of using daily, that 
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they might bring actions ? Then it was 
said an indictment might be brought, but 
their Lordships knew what that meant. 
There was, in fact, no practical remedy 
but that proposed by this Bill. As to 
the remedy by indictment, their Lordships 
knew that the sanitary laws had entirely 
failed so long as the remedy for nuisance 
was only by indictment. He believed 
that shutting up public footpaths did 
more real harm to the interests of pro- 
perty than all the Socialistic speeches 
which might be made in a century, 
These fences really interfered with the 
heritage of the stranger. Was not a 
wayfarer to be allowed to lie down by 
the roadside without fear of being injured 
by those horrible wires ? This was, in 
his opinion, a most righteous Bill, and he 
hoped their Lordships would assent 
to it. 

*THe Maraqvess or HUNTLY said, 
the speech their Lordships had just 
listened to was not merely in support of 
the Bill, but in favour of the abolition of 
barbed wire fences altogether. He had 
had experience in these matters at the 
Aberdeenshire County Council. They 
had been told what the law in Scotland 
was under the decision of President 
Inglis as to putting up barbed wire 
fences along the roadsides ; and he had 
brought forward a motion at the County 
Council that steps should be taken for 
their abolition; but it was pointed out 
that though sheep might suffer by having 
their wool torn in these fences, barbed 
wire was necessary in some parts of the 
country to keep the wild Canadian 
animals, imported by some _ proprietors 
and tenants, from invading _ their 
neighbours’ lands : those animals were 
only kept in the fields by that 
means. He only mentioned that to 
show that there were two aspects to 
this matter. This was not only a ques- 
tion of the footpaths in suburban dis- 
tricts of London or Surrey, but it was 
one of considerable importance to far- 
mers in the North and in rural dis- 
tricts throughout the country where, in 
many instances, these barbed wire 
fences were a _ necessary protection 
for the fields. If this Bill were passed 
the House would be setting up a most 
invidious distinction in regard to what 
was dangerous to persons or to animals. 
Notices would be served upon people 
who put up these defences to their crops, 
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and if no attention was paid they would 
be hauled up before a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction. Thus an endless source of 
litigation would be provided. He had 
never read a more loosely-drawn clause 
than Clause 3 of the Bill. Who was 
to decide whether the fence was dan- 
gerous or not? And why should an 
occupier be called upon to come forward 
and prove that it was notdangerous ? It 
seemed to him they would be putting 
into the hands of certain individuals a 
means of annoying one another, which 
would lead to no good at all. If the use 
of barbed wire were to be stopped alto- 
gether, by all means let a Bill be brought 
in to abolish it; but this Bill was only 
leaving the door open for the Courts to 
decide whether or not what a man was 
doing for the protection of his property 
was dangerous to animals or not—a ques- 
tion which it would not be very easy, 
perhaps, to decide. 

*Tue Duke or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I cannot say that I see any harm in 
this Bill. I believe it is in accordance 
with the law of Scotland, but I must 
protest against the strong language which 
has been used by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Thring), who got up an amount of 
feeling which I should not have thought 
possible on the iniquity of barbed wire 
fences. Tamafraid I am guilty of having 
erected lately many miles of barbed wire. 
The real truth is that in the wild dis- 
tricts of Scotland and in the North of 
England there are large farms which have 
to be fenced, and there are no other 
means of fencing so effectively and so 
cheaply as by using this wire. Where 
you have heavy animals to deal with, 
their mere leaning against fences is suffi- 
cient to break them down, and the barbed 
wire is not put there to lacerate the 
animals, still less to tear the hands and 
clothes of people who pass by. It is 
simply to give notice to the heavy horses 
and cattle that if they press against that 
wire it will have the effect of hurting them. 
There is no doubt that the barbed wire 
has a most proteciive effect in preventing 
horses and other heavy animals leaning 
against and breaking down fences. | 
believe it is not in the least with the 
design of preventing human beings 
passing, but simply for the purpose of 
preventing the egress of animals from 
the fields, and for that purpose 
it is necessary. I quite agree with my 
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noble Friend opposite that landlords 
ought not to erect such fences where 
they can be injurious to human beings ; 
but I cannot understand how either man 
or beast properly using a roadway can 
come against a barbed wire fence. If a 
horse tries to leave a field, he may, no 
doubt, come against the fence; and if he 
sueceeded in getting out, he would, in 
many districts in Scotland and parts of 
England, probably go over a steep bank 
into the At the same time, my 
Lords, there appears to me to be a per- 
fectly good remedy for any injury that 
may be done, as the Sheriff has power 
to move in the matter. 

Lorp HALSBURY: I doubt very 
much whether this Bill, beyond proposing 
to provide by a new Statute a new remedy, 
goes beyond the law as it is now, either 
in Scotland or in England. Of course, 
no one is entitled to put up along a high- 
way, either to prevent trespass or other- 
wise, anything which will cause injury 
to man or beast. That, I believe, is the 
law. But if the Bill were read a 
second time, and words which I will 
venture to suggest were introduced, they 
will probably get rid of any objection. 
The object is not, I take it, to create a 
new offence, but only to create a cheaper 
and more easy and convenient remedy 
than the present procedure by indict- 
ment. I observe that some effort has 
been made to define “ highways,” and I 
expect, when you come to deal with that 
in a Court of Law, you will find some 
difficulty ; but if vou were to add the 
words “so as to create a nuisance,” after 
that which constitutes the offence, the 
law would remain as it is now, and that 
which is the object of the Bill simply 
would remain—namely, to give a cheaper 
and more efficient remedy than existed 
before. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscnE._): My Lords, I quite agree 
with my noble and learned Friend that 
this does not alter the substance of the 
law. Iapprehend that you would very 
well define one form of nuisance as putting 
up a fence adjoining a highway which 
would make the highway dangerous to 
persons properly using it. That, un- 
doubtedly, would be a nuisance in point 
of law. But the noble Earl who moved 
the rejection of this Bill seemed to think 
that, as that might now be left to be 
established in a Court of Law, that was 
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a conclusive answer to those who desire 
to deal with the matter by legislation 
and to pass this measure into law. It is 
quite true that that Common Law right 
to have the nuisance got rid of may be 
enforced by indictment ; but everybody 
knows what the nature of a remedy of 
that description is, and how inconvenient 
it is. Surely if it be a right which 
those passing along the highway have to 
be guarded against a nuisance of this 
description, if the existing law is so cum- 
brous and so inconvenient that by reason 
of the trouble and expense that would be 
caused their rights cannot be asserted, 
that is an occasion when it would be 
more reasonable and right that you 
should provide a simple process for en- 
foreing the law. That is all this Bill 
proposes, and, though it may be open to 
amendment in Committee, for that 
reason I support the Second Reading. 

Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN, 
after what had been said, would not put 
their Lordships to the trouble of 
dividing. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn, 

Original Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* aceordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 


INDIA—CASE OF MR. PHILLIPS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
called the attention of the House to the 
inconveniences of uniting executive and 
judicial functions in the same person 
in India; and asked the Secretary of 
State for India what notice had been 
taken by the India Government, or by 
himself, of the conduct of Mr, Phillips, 
District Magistrate of Mymensing, as set 
forth in the Resolution of the Bengal 
Government of 3lst December, 1892, 
and of the conduct of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal in respect thereof ; 
and moved for the Government Letter, 
No. 810, J.D., dated 5th October, 1892, 
to the address of Mr. Phillips, and the 
explanation submitted by him to Govern- 


ment. He said, that the case which he 


was going to bring before the House was 
a good example of the evils arising from 
the fusion of Executive and Judicial 
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powers in India. It would be obvious 
that when the same person acted as 
police officer, Magistrate, and Judge 
justice could not be administered satis- 
factorily. From the outset the Indian 
National Congress had urged the neces- 
sity of reforming this state of things. If 
nothing had been done yet, it was partly 
due to the penury of the Indian 
Treasury ; but, at the same time, if any 
people had a right to expect a good and 
sufficient Judicial system, it was the people 
of Bengal, where the suitors’ fees pay 
for the whole, or nearly the whole, ad- 
ministration of justice in India. The 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India might remember that he (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) asked his atten- 
tion to this subject and to Chief 
Justice Sir Richard Garith’s Minute on 
itin July, 1884. He did not ask his 
noble Friend what had been done in the 
matter, since the fall of the rupee ae- 
counted for nothing having been done, 


but he mentioned it because it ought 
not to he forgotten, and because 
it added weight to the elaim 
for reform of the Judicial Body. 


There was a Raja living at Mymensing ; 
he had had a good English education, 
mixed freely in English society ; he had 
spent large sums in works of public benefi- 
cence ; not long ago he gave over a lakh 
of rupees for waterworks in the principa! 
town, when the Lieutenant Governor, 
Sir Charles Elliott, declared that this 
Raja “ was the leading benefactor of the 
district.” He had also subscribed to 
most of the Viceroys’ funds. This, 
however, did not avail to protect him, 
for last year he suffered a terrible dis- 
grace; he was prosecuted under the 
Penal Code, and placed in the prisoners’ 
dock, to stand there side by side with a 
common criminal, He had not yet told 
their Lordships what was the offence 
for which he was prosecuted ; it was as 
deseribed by Sir Richard Garth, formerly 
Chief Justice at Calcutta, in his article 
in India of Ist February last— 

“ The Raja was erecting a palace at Mymen 
sing, and in building the outer wall of his 
compound he had inadvertently closed a small 
drain, which, in the rainy season, helped to 
carry off the water from the adjoining property. 
Upon his attention being called to this by the 
Municipality, the Raja at once proposed to build 
a more substantial drain at a cost of some 
Rs. 4,000, of which he had actually paid Rs, 1,000 
in advance, and had been thanked for his kind- 
| ness by the Municipality.” 
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A similar case happened in this country, 
and last February Mr. A. Chamberlain 
questioned the Home Secretary as to the 
case of a Mr. Sankey whose chimney 
had been on fire; he had sent his clerk 
and solicitor to pay any fine that might 
be imposed, but the Magistrate had 
issued a warrant for his arrest. Mr. 
Asquith said that such a course was not 


usual in the Metropolitan Police 
Courts, and he concurred with the 
view of the Metropolitan Courts. 


Owing to the Raja being away on a 
shooting expedition, this work was not 
commenced as soon as it should have 
been ; and Mr, Phillips, who knew of the 
arrangements made by the Raja and the 
Municipality, here intervened, and 
ordered his Deputy to try the Raja under 
the Criminal Law for a nuisance and 
malicious mischief, although no com- 
plaint had been made by the health 
officer, The Raja was eventually 
acquitted of both offences ; but the trial, 
which might have been concluded in a 
few hours, was protracted to several 
days, so as to put the Raja to the expense 
of some £2,000 for counsel, &e. In 
addition to what he had already men- 
tioned, Mr. Phillips was guilty of the 
following irregularities—during the trial 
he sevt a posse of policemen with rifles 
and a number of labourers, who foreibly 
broke down the Raja’s walk of inclosure 
and re-opened the drain. He constantly 
interfered with his Deputy during the 
trial of the case, and directed his action. 
This Deputy Magistrate was very much 
to blame, but as he appeared to have 
acted under compulsion of the District 
Magistrate he would not mention his 
name. The Raja appealed ou the 6th 
August last to the Sessions Judge, who 
in the course of the proceedings said that 
Mr. Phillips 

“Had acted improperly in writing to him 
while the appeal was pending.” 
He would now read to the House the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, Sir 
Charles Elliott’s, opinion of Mr. Phillips’ 
conduct, as published in a Resolution of 
the Bengal Government dated 31st 
December— 


“In regard to all judicial matters connected 
with this case, the Lieutenant Governor accepts 
the decisions of the High Court and of the Dis- 
trict Judge of Mymensing as final, and he has 
confined his consideration of the Raja’s Memorial 
and of Mr, Phillips’ explanation to those points 
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on which Mr. Phillips’ good faith and discretion 
have been impugned. 

“2. In respect of the latter question whether 
a sound discretion was exercised or not, Sir 
Charles Elliott must at once say that he con- 
siders that the prosecution of the Raja need not 
have been instituted. Looking to the position 
and the status of the Raja Bahadur in the dis- 
trict, to the fact that the Raja has been 
honoured by Government, and has been a great 
benefactor of the town of Mymensing, it was 
the obvious duty of the Magistrate of the dis- 
trict to have exhausted every means in his 
power of amicably settling a matter of such a 
nature as the obstruction of a drain before re- 
sorting to the extreme measure of prosecuting 
the Raja in a Criminal Court ; and it does not 
appear that he did exhaust all such amicable 
measures, or even accept them when proffered. 
Mr, Phillips’ indiscretion was aggravated by the 
fact that he instituted the prosecution of his own 
motion without consulting any medical authority 
or sanitary expert, and without any complaint 
having been made to him, that the filling up of 
the drain had caused a nuisance. His subsequent 
procedure was not less unwise. After the pro 
secution had been instituted, but before pro- 
ceedings had been taken in Court, the Raja 
arranged with the Municipality to construct a 
main drain to carry off the water which had 
been obstructed, and actually deposited Rs, - 
1,000 with the Chairman for this purpose. The 
Municipai Commissioners in meeting then 
thanked the Raja for his action, Mr. Phillips 
did not, however, withdraw from the prosecu- 
tien, but recorded an order that he would do so 
if the Raja would knock down the wall which 
ebstructed the drainage, re-open the obstructed 
drain all along the bye-lane, andthen build the 
main drain above referred to. | Moreover, after 
the presecution had commenced, although the 
counsel for the Raja proposed in Court to make 
a temporary drain within a week to carry off 
the water and then to complete a main drain 
according to any plan which might be approved, 
and although it appears that the Chairman of 
the Municipality was prepared to accept this 
proposal, Mr. Phillips rejected it at once, and on 
the same day, and while the prosecution was 
still pending, caused an opening to be made in 
the obstructing wall, and re-excavated and ree 
stored the bye-lane drain. It appears to the 
Lieutenant Governor that throughout all these 
proceedings the action of Mr. Phillips was inde- 
fensible and characterised by a regrettable 
want of that discretion, suavity, and common 
sense which the Government has the right to 
expect from a District Magistrate of his expe. 
rience in the service.” : 
So far good, and he had now nothing 
more to say with regard to Mr. Phillips, 
as he had been removed to Monghir, and 
substantial justice had been done with 
regard to him; but he hoped that the 
Secretary of State would inform the 
House whether this had been done at 
the instance of the Viceroy or of himself, 
He said substantial justice, because it 
was as difficult for the Indian Govern- 
ment to dismiss an incompetent or mis- 
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behaving Covenanted Civil servant, as 
it used to be for a Bishop to get rid of a 
bad clergyman. It was possible that 
Monghir was a better post than My- 
mensing, and that the friends of the 
District Magistrate might say that he 
was promoted ; but Mr. Phillips would 
feel that it was not so. But the next 
paragraph of Sir Charles Elliott’s Reso- 
lution was a perfect non sequitur, and 
after the censure which he had just read 
it proceeded to attempt to whitewash Mr. 
Phillips as follows:— 

“3. At the same time Sir Charles Elliott is 
convinced that there is no justification what- 
ever for any imputation on Mr. Phillips 
motives in conducting this prosecution. That 
Mr. Phillips was satistied that it was his duty, 
and no more than his duty, to repress by all 
legitimate means what appeared to be a high- 
handed and illegal obstruction on the Raja’s 
part, there can be no doubt. For months pre- 
vious to the institution of the prosecution the 
attention of the Raja had been called by the | 
Municipality to the obstruction he had caused 
by filling up the ditch along the bye-lane and 
building a wall across it ; and although he had 
admitted his liability to carry off the drainage 
water therefrom, and had promised to construct 
a main drain, he had deliberately neglected to 
take any action in the matter until the Magis- | 
trate personally inquired into the condition of 
the premises. He was acting in wilful detiance 
of his own promise. Mr. Phillips was in- 
dignant with what he saw, and put the law in | 
force. The Lieutenant Governor has come | 
mented on his indiscretion, but he has no doubt | 
that he acted in what he conceived tobe in the | 
public interest and in good faith, and with 
perfect integrity of motive and honesty of pur- 
pose.” 

Now he was as ready to believe in the 
perfect integrity of motive of Sir Charles 
Elliott as Sir Charles Elliott was with 
regard to Mr. Phillips: and he was, | 
moreover, certain and convinced of the | 
integrity of purpose of the noble Mar- | 
quess the Viceroy ; but unless it were | 
shown that the Viceroy has taken some 
steps to remedy the misconduet of Mr. 
Phillips, and the attempt to whitewash 
him by Sir Charles Elliott, the Viceroy 
would fall under the imputation of judex 
damnatur cum nocens absolvitur. It was 
said that the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal was coming to England on leave. 
That was fortunate, as it would facilitate 
the laying aside of the several unpopular 
measures he had brought in. He had 
reconsidered tie provisions of — the 


Mofussil Municipalities Bill; and 








the Behar Cadastral Survey Bill, which 
is equally unpopular, might perhaps also 
be reconsidered. It was possible he might 
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not return to India, for he had been in- 
formed that he intended to endeavour to 
get into another place to swell Mr, 
Gladstone’s majority. Though he might 
be glad if Sir Charles Elliott left Bengal, 
he would be sorry if a man of his un- 
doubted energy and capacity sueceeded 
in finding a place among Mr. Giadstone’s 
followers; but, perhaps, if he did present 
himself on the hustings, the question of 
“ Who tried to suppress trial by jury in 
India ?” which would inevitably be asked 
of him, would effectually prevent his 
disturbing the Liberal Party as he had 
disturbed Bengal. He would conelude 
with a sentence from Sir Richard Garth, 
who wrote that— 

“He thinks his readers will agree with him 
that the subordinate Magistrate who tried this 
case is virtually the same person who directs the 
prosecution.” 

He says— 

“This is a disgrace, not so much to the 
Magistrates concerned, who are the mere 
creatures of this system, but to the Government 
of India, who cling to that system to give 
what they call prestige to the District Magis- 
trate.” 

Moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for the Government Letter, No. 
slo, J.D., dated 5th October, 1892, to the 
address of Mr. Phillips, and the explanation 
submitted by him to Government.”"—(7he Lord 
Stanley of Alderley.) 
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THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of 


KimBErRLEY): My Lords, the first part 
of my noble Friend’s question, which I 
apprehend arose from the late Lord Chief 
Justice’s Memorandum or speech, has 
reference to the inconveniences ef uniting 
the Executive and Judicial functions in 
the same person in India. My noble 
Friend was fair enough to say he did not 
suppose that in the present condition of 
the finances of India any great changes 
could be made in this respect. As the 
noble Lord has quoted from Sir Richard 
Garth, I am bound to state that I in 
no way admit Sir Richard Garth was 
justified in saying that the Government 
of India keep up this system for the 
purpose of enhancing the prestige of 
these officers. It is admitted on all hands 
that is contrary to right and good 
principle that the Civil and Judicial 
powers should be united in one person. 
That is not a matter in dispute. The 
difficulty is simply this—that if the 
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present system in India is altered it 
will be necessary to double the staff 


throughout the Empire there, and it is 
impossible that the Government of India 
cau find means at the present time 
of making this reform. Having said 
this upon the general matter, I hope, 
at the same time, your Lordships 
will understand that I am in no way 
insensible to the inconveniences which 
arise from the union of those two 
functions. As to the special matter the 
noble Lord has raised, the account he 
gave of the case is, no doubt, in the 
main correct. |The whole matter arose 
about a drain, which the Raja of My- 
mensing was liable, in the opinion of the 
District Magistrate, to put in order, and 
it seemed that the obstruction in the 
drain was not removed by the Rajah 
within the time specified. So far there 
is no dispute. But as to the conduct of 
the Magistrate, the noble Lord has read 
the opinion of the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal on the proceedings of that 
official. The effect of it is that the 
Magistrate was, in the main, justified in 
the action he took by the strict letter of 
the law. The Raja, as the noble Lord 
has said, is a person of the very 
highest character and standing ; he is a 
man of high position, and recognised as 
a public benefactor by the Government, 
and it is obvious that any man of com- 
mon sense and discretion, in which, as 
the Lieutenant Governor says, the 
Magistrate appears unfortunately to have 
been singularly deficient, would not have 
proceeded in this way against the Raja 
until every possible effort to arrange the 
matter amicably had failed. That is the 
sum total, plainly stated, of the offence 
of the Magistrate. I do not wish to 
underrate it, for it was a grievous want 
of discretion, and a want of discretion of 
that kind which, no doubt, being exer- 
cised by a person in that position, does 
not reflect auy credit on the Government. 
It appears to me that throughout 
those proceedings the action of Mr. 
Phillips was indefensible, for, as the 
Lieutenant Governor says, it showed a 
remarkable want of that discretion, 
suavity, and common sense which the 
Government has a right to expect from 
a District Magistrate of experience 
and standing in the service. In my 
opinion, the Lieutenant Governor of 


Bengal took a right and proper course 
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in pointing out the faults which he 
believed the Magistrate had committed, 
and, at the same time, absolving him 
from the charge of having been actuated 
by bad motives. It is impossible over 
here to understand thoroughly the details 
of a local Indian matter of this kind. 
The Lieutenant Governor, on the other 
hand, was in a position to understand 
and judge the ease. I protest against 
the notion that the Viceroy should inter- 
| fere in local matters such as this. Of 
| course, if the Raja had presented a 
Memorial to the Viceroy asking him to 
take notice of what had occurred, the 
Viceroy would have been bound to do 
so; but no such Memorial was preseuted. 
Neither the Viceroy or the Secretary of 
| State ought to interfere in a case of this 
| kind when there is no ground for think- 
ling that the Lieutenant Governor has 
been guilty of any indiscretion. He 
expressed that kind of censure of Mr. 
Phillips which, as far as I understand 
the case, would have been expressed by 
any person holding a high position and 
looking fairly and justly at the matter ; 
and in fairness to Mr. Phillips, who had 
conducted himself satisfactorily before, 
he added, knowing that motives had 
| been attributed to the Magistrate, that 
| he did not believe he had been actuated 





by anything more than a_ sense 
of public duty, though he- had 
performed it with a great want 


of common sense. I see no reason to 
find fault with the action of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. It seems to me to be 
thought that the Viceroy is bound to 
interfere in every local matter which may 
arise in any part of India, and that, if he 
will not do so, the Secretary of State 
should be invoked. I protest altogether 
against such a system. When you have 
appointed men to conduct such a Govern- 
ment as that of Bengal, and you find that 
they have dealt impartially ond fairly 
with a case, I do not think it is advisable 
that the Viceroy should interfere. I am 
not surprised that the case has excited a 
good deal of feeling in India, and 
especially in the district; but I am 
satisfied that it is not a matter in which 
either the Viceroy or the Secretary of 
State ought to interfere, unless the 
Lieutenant Governor had been guilty of 
great indiscretion and want of knowledge 
of his duty. I do not say anything in 
defence of Mr. Phillips’ conduct; but I 
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say the matter has been sufficiently dealt 
with. I quite agree in the condemnation 
of Mr. Phillips’ action which has been 
expressed, and I think the case may be 
allowed to rest here. I do not think it 
at all desirable to produce the Papers 
which my hon. Friend has asked for, in- 
asmuch as the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, which states the Phillips’ 
case with perfect truth and fairness, has 
been published. 

Viscount CROSS: My Lords, I 
should like to say, though I know nothing 
at all about this particular case, because 
it has only lately happened, that in 
regard to the main principle involved, 
that is uniting the Executive and Judicial 
functions, it is a matter of the greatest 
importance. It is a matter which I was 
anxious to deal with myself. What the 
noble Earl opposite has said is perfectly 
true—that in the present state of the 
finances of India it is quite impossible to 
carry out this improvement, which would 
be of vast benefit to India if it could be 
effected. I hopé when the noble Earl 
has discovered some means of improving 
the finances of India that matter will be 
taken in hand. I think in this case the 
censure of the Lieutenant Governor was 
entirely deserved, and that it is very un- 
fortunate that Magistrates should treat 
men as this Raja was treated, because 
it is absolutely essential these Rajas 
should know that at the hands of the 
English Government they will always 
receive justice, and that they will not be 
insulted, 


*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, as far as the answer had gone he had 
every reason to be satisfied, and he, there- 
fore, withdrew his Motion. This matter 
had excited great interest in the locality, 
and what had been said would aliay the 
feeling of discontent which had been 
aroused. As the noble Earl had said the 
Papers could not be produced, he would 
not press his application for them ; but, 
at the same time, it would hardly benefit 
Mr. Phillips that his explanation could 
not be produced, 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (HOUSE OF 
COMMONS). 


Message from the Commons for leave 
for the Clerk of the Parliaments to attend 


The Earl of Kimberley 


{LORDS} 
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to be examined as a witness before the 
Select Committee of that House: Leave 
given accordingly, and a message ordered 
to be sent to the Commons to acquaint 
them therewith. 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES, 
Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee made, and to be printed: To be 
considered on Friday next. (No. 88.) 


JOURNAL COMMITTEE. 

Report from, that the one hundred and 
twenty-fourth volume of the Journals 
(55th and 56th Vict. 1892), with an 
Index, was ready for delivery; read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table ; and the 
said volume ordered to be delivered in 
the same manner as the preceding 
volumes of the Journals have been 
delivered. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL 
(No. 70.) 

Read 3* (according to order), and 

passed, 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION BILL 
[H.L.] (No. 64.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDER 


(xo. 5) BILL [u.L.] 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to Read- 
ing—Was presented by The Lord Playfair ; 
read 1*; to be printed, and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 89.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDEK 
(no. 6) BILL [u.1.] 


A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to Isling- 
ton—Was presented by The Lord Playfair ; 
read 1*; to be printed, and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 90.) 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 

Read 1*; and to be read 2* To-morrow ; and 
Standing Order No. XX XIX. to be considered 
in order to its being dispensed with.—(7he 
Lord President [ E. Kimberley) }. 
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COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Report from, that the Committee have 
added the Lord de Ros to the Standing 
Committee ; read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
past Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Five o’clock. 





fNoN* 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 8th May 1893. 


CHESHIRE LINES RAILWAY BILL, 


THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”"—(. Mr. M‘Lagan.) 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
object. 

Tur PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe cra, Shettield, 
Brightside): I hope my hon, Friend will 
not object to this Bill. It has been 
through all its stages, and has come down 
from the Committee without Amendment. 
I would point out to my hon. Friend that 
it is unusual, when a Bill has been 
through Committee, and has received the 
approval of the Committee, that it should 
he opposed in its final stage without any 
reason Whatever being assigned for it. 

Mr. WEIR : I object. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, that some hon. Members gave notice 
that unless between the First and Third 
Reading of these Railway Bills some- 
thing was done in the matter of railway 
rates they would oppose the Bills on the 
Third Reading, and, if necessary, throw 
them out altogether. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member persist in his objection ? 

Mr. WEIR: I do. 

Third Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD AND LIN. 


COLNSHIRE RAILWAY BILL (dy Order.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now taken into con- 
sideration.”"—( Mr. M‘Lagan.) 


*Mr. WEIR said, he objected to the 
Bill being considered, It was with ex- 
treme reluctance he opposed the measure ; 
but it was in consequence of the failure 
of the President of the Board of Trade 
to give effect to the promise he had en- 
tered into with the House some weeks 
before Easter. The right hon. Gentle- 
manu promised at that time that, un- 
less matters were satisfactorily arranged 
between the traders and the Railway 
Companies, he would take such steps as 
might be necessary to compel the Rail- 
way Companies to consider the interests 
of the traders. What had the right hon. 
Gentleman done in this direction ? 
Absolutely nothing! It was true that 
last Friday evening he put on the Paper 
a Motion for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider the question of Rail- 
way Rates and Charges; but he (Mr. 
Weir) and one or two other Members 
objected to the composition of that Com- 
mittee, and, therefore, it stood over, 
For the benefit of the right hon. Gentle- 
man he might tell him he would continue 
to object to that Committee unless its 
proposed composition were altered, and 
that he would stay every night, and all 
night, if necessary, for the purpose of 
doing so. The constitution of the 
Committee was most unsatisfactory, in- 
asmuch as it was proposed to give Scot- 
land only one Member—England was to 
have 12, Ireland 3, Wales 1, and Scotland 
1 : he insisted that Scotland should have 
a larger representation. There were 
nine Scotch Members on the Treasury 
Bench—what had they to say to the 
composition of this Committee? How 
would they face their constituents if 
they allowed, without a protest, Scotland 
to be treated thus? Whilst there was 
only one Member for Scotland on 
the Committee, places had been found 
for four Railway Directors. With the 
names submitted to the House for the 
constitution of that Committee he and 
other Members, both behind Ministers 
and below the Gangway on this side of 
the House, thoroughly disagreed, and 
they did not intend to allow the Com- 
mittee to be appointed in its present form. 
He begged to move the rejection of the 
Bill. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—( Mr. Weir.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA: My hon. Friend 
objects to the consideration of the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Bill, as it comes back from the 
Committee to the House, because he is 
not satisfied with the proposal on the 
Paper for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Railway Rates and Charges. 
I fail to see how the hon. Gentleman 
finds any connection between the two 
matters. If ail the Railway Bills before 
the House were rejected, it would have 
nothing whatever to do with the com- 
position of the Committee. That Com- 
mittee is composed, as old Members of 
the House know, of those hon. Gentle- 
men who represent the different sections 
of the House. The names are now 
before the House, and it is for the 
House to deal with them, and, if it is 
thought to be necessary to make altera- 
tions in its composition, the House will 
do it. But Ido not see why the hon. 
Gentleman should oppose the considera- 
tion of this Bill on that account. The 
hon. Member for Peterborough has said 
that when we allowed the First and 
Second Reading of this and other Rail- 
yay Bills, it was on the condition that 
something should be done in the matter 
of railway rates and charges. Some- 
thing has been done, and we have 
proposed the appointment of this Com- 
mittee to report to the House how these 
disputes between the Railway Companies 
and the traders shall be arranged. I 
hope we are not going to waste the 
time of the House this afternoon in the 
discussion of a Private Bill which has 
psssed through Committee, and only 
comes before us for consideration. I 
hope the hon. Member will not persist in 
opposing this Bill. 


*Sir J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) 


said that, having taken some part in the 
House in the discussion of railway rates, 
he thought he ought to say that he 
sympathised, to a very great extent, 
with what had been said by the hon. 
Member for Ross and Cromarty. But, 
at the same time, he could not help 
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saying that the course the hon. Member 
had taken in moving the rejection of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Bill did not altogether meet with his 
approval, or with the approval of those 
who were associated with him. In all 
probability, in the course of that Sitting, 
there would be an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Reference which had been 
put on the Paper. with regard to railway 
rates, and also the names suggested, 
When that time arrived, he should 
probably have something to say upon 
the proposed constitution of the Com- 
mittee, and also upon the terms of the 
Reference; but, in the meantime, he 
desired to make an earnest appeal to the 
hon. Member not to interrupt the progress 
of the Bill. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, this was 
their only way of dealing with the question 
of railway rates. If they allowed the 
Railway Companies to get all their Bills 
through they would then langh at the 
House. He did not say the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ross and Cromarty should go to 
a Division on this Bill ; but he did say 
he had done quite right in calling atten- 
tion to the matter. In his opinion, they 
were being played with by the Board of 
Trade, and so long as they gave way to 
the officials of the Board of Trade so 
long would they get nothing done. He 
hoped the House would have the courage 
some day before long to throw out one 
of those Bills, and so teach the railway 
monopolists and the Board of Trade 
that the traders and agriculturists of the 
country were not to be played with. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw his objection ? 

*Mr. WEIR said that, after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place and the 
statement of the President of the Board 
of Trade, he would withdraw his objec- 
tion to the Bill; but he would warn 
the right hon. Gentleman that he would 
oppose any and every attempt to appoint 
the proposed Committee unless the 
claims of Scotland were fairly con- 
sidered. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered ; Amendments made ; 
to be read the third time. 
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QUESTIONS. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whether 
there is now any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House Papers relating to 
Newfoundland, and especially the im- 
portant and satisfactory Despatch de- 
scribed in the telegrams from Newfound- 
land, which have appeared in the news- 
papers as having been recently addressed 
by the Marquess of Ripon to the New- 
foundland Government ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror true’ COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypvney Buxrox, Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar) : The Correspondence referred to 
is not yet complete, and it would be 
premature to present it. I should, per- 
haps, add that the telegram which ap- 
peared in the Press on the 29th ultimo is 
not complete, and is, therefore, not alto- 
gether accurate. 


THE CASE OF MR. SEYMOUR LUCAS, A.R.A. 

Mr. SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if any satisfactory reply has been 
received from Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Madrid respecting the claim for com- 
pensation from Mr. Seymour Lueas, 
A.R.A.; and whether further steps will 
be taken to obtain justice from the 
Spanish Railway Company, over which 
the Spanish Government has control, for 
serious injury inflicted upon a British 
subject while travelling on a Spanish 
railroad near Burgos ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
{Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): This matter has engaged the 
constant attention of Her Majesty's 
Ambassador, who reports, under date of 
the Ist instant, that he has now some 
hopes of an amicable settlement. 


THE GAIRLOCH MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that the Parochial 
Medical Officer at Gairloch has declined 
to act as District Medical Officer with 
the County Medical Officer for Ross and 
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Cromarty, chiefly because the latter is 
engaged in private practice ; if so, what 
is being done to look after the health of 
the population and the sanitary condition 
of that district ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : In reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber, I find, on inquiry, that the state- 
ment in the first portion of his question 
is accurate. The Board of Supervision 
is in communication with the District 
Committee on the subject. I may add 
that the County Medical Officer is by 
Statute Chief Medical Officer of the 
district. 


THE LANCASHIRE MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster if he can state how many 
County Magistrates within the Duchy 
have been brought to his notice as 
Chancellor for having refused to take 
the declarations of members of a ditferent 
political Party at election time and 
registration time during his tenure of 
office ; and whether there is any official 
record of such cases ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : The assumptions 
on which the hon. Member's question 
appears to rest are incorrect, nor would 
it be fitting for me to make such a state- 
ment as he asks for. There is no ofticial 
record of such cases. 

Mr. HANBURY : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman explain what assumption of 
mine is incorrect ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The assumption that 
there was any special reference to 
Lancashire, or to County Magistrates 
specially. 

Mr. HANBURY: Then the right 
hon, Gentleman had no special informa- 
tion as to Lancashire Magistrates when 
he made that statement ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I never said anything 
of the sort. Such an inference would be 
quite unwarranted, 

Mr. HANBURY: I have a right to 
ask this question. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, speaking as the Chaneellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, brought certain 
charges against certain County Magis- 
trates. Were those Magistrates within 
the Duchy of Lancaster or not ? 








323 The Kanaka 
Mr. BRYCE: The limits of Order in 


answering questions are very narrow, and, 
therefore, I will only say that I did not 
bring any charges whatever. The state- 
ments I made were quite geueral. 


THE GOLD STANDARD OF BRITISH 
HONDURAS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the reasons which induced Her 
Majesty’s Government in 1887 to abro- 
gate the gold standard for British 
Honduras, and to substitute therefor a 
silver standard, composed of the coins of 
the Republics of Gautemala, Chili, and 
Peru, any longer exist; and whether « 
decision has now been arrived at with 
respect to the Petition from the Colony 
wherein the inhabitants unanimously and 
urgently pray Her Majesty to abolish the 
present silver standard and to restore the 
gold standard as it formerly existed ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I regret 
that I can only referthe hon, Member tomy 
answer of the 13th ultimo. He will be 
aware that a question of such importance, 
presenting several points of difficulty, 
requires mature consideration before a 
decision can be taken; but the decision 
will now, I trust, not be long delayed. 


THE INDIAN SALT DUTY. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Secretary of State 
has yet received a Memorial from 
the fishing people on the Kanara coast 
protesting against the prohibition of the 
manufacture and use of earth salt for 
curing fish; and whether, seeing that 
the curing of fish by salt is the only 
means of livelihood for thousands of the 
poorer fishers on the Kanara coast and 
that great distress must result should 
the prohibition take place, the Secretary 
of State will at once communicate with 
the Governor of Bombay, directing him 
not to proceed with such prohibition until 
the whole facts have been considered by 
the Secretary of State ? 

*THoe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G,. Russett, 
North Beds.): No, Sir; no such 


Memorial has been received by the 
Secretary of State ; and, so far as he is 
aware, there has been no recent change 
of the law on the subject of the use of 
earth salt, either in South Kanara, which 
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belongs to the Madras Presidency, or in 
North Kanara, which belongs to the 
Bombay Presidency. My hon. Friend’s 
question will be forwarded to the Go- 
verrments of Madras and Bombay, with 
a request that they will report whether 
any representations have been received 
or any fresh orders issued on the subject. 


THE BHOPAL-UJJAIN RAILWAY. 


Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
Secretary of State has decided that the 
proposed line of railway from Bhopal to 
Ujjain shall be on the metre gauge, and 
that the greater part of the money will 
be provided by the Gwalior State, with 
a view to opening direct communication 
between Ujjain and the capital ; whether 
he is aware that the line already running 
between Gwalior and Bhopal, as well as 
the trunk line from Bombay to Bhopal 
and Gwalior, is made on the 5°35 feet 
gauge, thus necessitating a break of 
bulk on all traffic coming to Ujjain by 
the new line; and if protests have been 
lodged by both the Begum of Bhopal 
and the Maharajah of Gwalior ; and, if so, 
is it intended to insist on the decision of 
the India Office to lay the metre gauge 
between Bhopal and Ujjain ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: No, Sir ; no 
decision has yet been made as to the 
gauge of tle line by which it is proposed 
to connect Bhopal, on a broad gauge 
railway, with Ujjain, on a varrow or 
metre gauge railway. The Gwalior 
State offered to provide funds for a metre 
gauge line. The answer to my hon, 
Friend’s second question is, Yes. The 
Secretary of State has no knowledge of 
the protests referred to by my _ hon. 
Friend. 


THE KANAKA LABOUR TRAFFIC. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the account of an 
interview with Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son, in The Sydney Presbyterian of 
25th March, relative to the Kanaka 
labour traffic, wherein he states that 
there is the greatest difficulty in any 
possible supervision of the labour traffic 
by the Queensland Government as it is 
impossible for a Government Agent to 
know the 80 languages which are spoken 
in the islands ; and whether he is aware 
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that, in many cases, the labourers are 
returned to the wrong places, which in- 
volves their death, and which no Govern- 
ment Agent is sufficiently well-posted to 
prevent ; and that it is the custom, when 
it is desired to compel labourers to re- 
yolunteer, to bring the ship up opposite 
an enemy’s bay, and tell the men they 
are to be landed there where their lives 
would be in danger, and give them, as a 
forced alteraative, the choice of re- 
indenturing ; and what steps are in con- 
templation to deal with these evils ? 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have 
read the interview referred to. As far as I 
ean nnderstand Mr, Stevenson’s views, he 
is in favour of * recruiting ” under proper 
supervision. The statements made by 
him in regard to the labour traffic appear 
to be founded on hearsay evidence, and 
seem to refer to the recruiting as carried 
on under the old system, which un- 
questionably led to much abuse. Papers 
are now being printed, and will soon be 
cireulated, which will, I hope, prove to 
my hon. Friend that the conditions have 
been entirely altered, and that the 
greatest care is now taken to insure that 
cruelty, coercion, and kidnapping shall 
be eliminated from this labour traffic. I 
may add, as regards recruiting by foreign 
vessels in places under British protection, 
that Her Majesty’s Government are con- 
sidering how unsuitable practices can be 
prevented, and are in correspondence 
with the High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacitie, who is shortly to visit 
the Gilbert Islands and to report upon 
the question after consulting with the 
Native Chiefs. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) : Can the hon. Gentleman 
say when the Papers will be presented ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The 
printers are now dealing with them. I 
do not know how long it will be before 
they are ready, but I will inquire. 


THE DEATH DUTIES. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he can state 
the amounts of the Succession and Estate 
Duties paid respectively by land and 
other real property in each of the three 
divisions of the United Kingdom ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 


Derby) : The figures can only be given 
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approximately. As nearly as I can state 
them, the amounts of the Succession and 
Estate Duties paid by land and real 
property, including houses, for 1892-3 
was £1,245,000 (Succession Duty, 
£1,166,000; Estate Duty, £79,000). 
Of this sum, about £1,020,000 falls to 
the share of England, about £100,000 
to Ireland, and about £120,000 to Scot- 
land. 


TRACT DISTRIBUTION IN MALTA, 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he is aware that 
recently an English lady was taken into 
custody in Malta, detained for 24 hours, 
and then given only a single day for 
leaving the island, merely for having dis- 
tributed a number of religious tracts while 
travelling through the island; and 
whether any steps will be taken to pre- 
vent therepetition of such an occurrence ? 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: PerhapsI 
may be allowed to answer this question. 
There is no truth, as far as we are aware, 
in the statement. In March, 1891, two 
Protestant ladies who had been distri- 
buting scriptural cards in the streets of 
Valetta were detained for about two 
hours in the police station to protect 
them from molestation by the people, who 
had been informed that the cards were 
intended to Protestanise them. Last 
March one of these ladies, Mrs. Lundin 
Brown, requested the Governor to pro- 
vide a military escort to protect her 
during her stay in Malta with a view to 
the distribution of similar literature. 
The Governor very properly refused the 
military escort; but a plain clothes 
policeman was ordered to watch wuseen 
to protect her from molestation should 
she carry out her intention. But shortly 
afterwards she left the island without 
anything further coming to the know- 
ledge of the police. 
CIVIL SERVANTS AS 
DIRECTORS, 
Mr. FISHER (Fulham): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
it is now the established practice of the 
Colonial Office to forbid the Chiefs of 
Departments and other highly-placed 
officials from seeking election as Directors 
of retail trading companies in which 
their subordinates, whose promotion 
depends upon their recommendation, are 
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shareholders; and whether, in the 
interest of the Public Service, he is pre- 
pared to issuea Treasury Minute, whereby 
in future no high official in any branch of 
the Civil Service shall det as a Director 
of such a retail trading company ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The whole question of Directorships 
held by Civil servants was carefully con- 
sidered by the late Government upon the 
Second Report of the Royal Commission 
on Civil Establishments, with the result 
that the following Rule was laid down by 
Order in Council, namely :-— 

“No officer shall be allowed to accept any 

part in the management of any society or any 
trading, commercial, or financial company of 
whatever description which would require the 
attendance of such officer at any time between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m.” 
I agree with this Rule, which is based on 
the principle that Government does not 
interfere with a Civil servant’s employ- 
ment of his time outside his official 
duties. The Rule in force at the 
Colonial Office, which is quoted by the 
Royal Commission in their Second 
Report, is within the limits of the Order 
in Council, and is, therefore, within the 
absolute discretion of the Secretary of 
State, or any head of a Department. 

Mr. HANBURY: The right hon. 
Gentleman speaks of Civil servants 
engaged in the management of companies. 
Does the Rule exclude them from acting 
as auditors ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: It excludes 
them from acting in any capacity between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
May I ask the right hon, Gentleman 
whether he thinks it is a desirable state 
of things that head clerks in a Depart- 
ment should be dependent upon the 
votes of their subordinates for the reten- 
tion of their positions as Directors of 
trading companies ¢ 

Mr. FISHER: And would it conduce 
to the discipline of a Department that 
the heads of it should canvass their 
subordinates for Directorships in a Civil 
Service Company ¢ That is the whole 
gist of my question, and the right hon. 
Gentleman has evaded it. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I deny that I 
tried to evade it. I answered it fully. 


I quite agree that no person in such a 
position ought to be allowed to canvass 


Mr. Fisher 
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his subordinates for such appointments, 
and that if in any Department such pro- 
ceedings took place they ought to be 
stopped. 


NEW STEAM SERVICE BETWEEN 
AUSTRALIA AND CANADA, 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid); I 
beg toask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that a new steam 
service has been inaugurated between 
Australia and Canada, Sidney and Van- 
couver being the terminal poiuts, and 
that the Canadian Government has pro- 
mised a subsidy of £25,000; whether 
any application has been made for the 
Admiralty subvention to the steamers 
engaged in this service as armed 
cruisers ; and, if so, whether any decision 
on the subject has yet been arrived at; 
and whether, having regard to the 
Imperial importance and the great com- 
mercial advantages of establishing direct 
and regular communication between 
Australia and Canada, Her Majesty's 
Government are prepared to co-operate 
with the Australian and Canadian Go- 
vernments in promoting and encouraging 
the development of this new line of 
steamers ? 

THe CIVIL LORD oF tue 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. E. Ronextsoy, 
Dundee): I believe the facts are as 
stated in the first paragraph of the ques- 
tion. No application has beer made to 
the Admiralty in respect to this service. 
The third paragraph raises a large ques- 
tion of general policy, the decision of 
which does not rest with the Admiraity, 


PAROCHIAL CHARITY ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, &c): 
I beg to ask the Parliamentary Charity 
Commissioner whether Trustees of 
Parochial Charities are under a legal 
obligation to submit the aecounts of 
such Charities to the annual meeting of 
the Parish Vestry ; and, if that is the 
case, what steps can be taken to compel 
Trustees who decline or omit to fulfil 
their duties in this respect to submit 
such accounts to the inspection of 
parishioners ¢ 

Tne PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Exuis, Merionethshire); It is 
provided by Section 44 of the Charitable 
Trusts (Amendment) Act, 1885, that in 
the case of Parochial Charities the 
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Trustees shall deliver a copy of the 
annual accounts of the Charities to the 
churchwardens of the parish or parishes 
with which the objects of such Charities 
are identified, who shall present the same 
at the general meeting of the Vestry of 
such parishes next after the time 
appointed for the delivery of those 
accounts, and shall insert a copy thereof 
in the minutes of the Vestry. Section 45 
of the same Act provides that the Charity 
Commissioners may make such orders as 
they may think fit in relation to the 
delivery or transmission of the said 
accounts, and that such order shall be 
executed by all Trustees and persons 
from whom the accounts to which they 
may relate are required. In any case in 
which the duty thus imposed upon 
Trustees is shown not to be discharged 
by them the Commissioners will be 
prepared to take steps for making and 
enforcing the requisite order for securing 
compliance with the law. 


INSUBORDINATION IN THE ARMY. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is the ease that during 
the last few months there have been 
several acts of open insubordination in 
the Army ; whether the accounts of such 
acts of insubordination have in any, or in 
all cases, been exaggerated ; whether 
any special steps are being taken to 
restore or improve the discipline of the 
Army; and whether the law provides 
any punishment for circulating ex- 
aggerated accounts of insubordinate con- 
duct, to the prejudice of good order gnd 
military discipline ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppei_i-BanNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): I am inclined to think 
that some of the recent cases of in- 
subordination, which have undoubtedly 


occurred, have excited somewhat 
exaggerated comment. Neo special 


steps are being taken, nor are any such 
steps considered by the Military 
Authorities to be necessary, for the 
purpose of restoring or improving 
discipline. Iam not aware of any law 
of the nature indicated in the last para- 
graph of the question. 


PROMOTION IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
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whether, under the Regulations of the 
Post Office Department, post office 
employés transferred from one office to 
another are placed in the lowest class of 
the office to which they are transferred, 
irrespective of their classification in the 
office from which they come, and though 
the transfer may have been made for the 
convenience of the Department ; whether, 
under this Rule, the person transferred, 
no matter what his length of service, is 
the junior for the purposes of promotion 
to the most recent appointment in the 
new office; whether this rule exists in 
any other branch of the Civil Service ; 
and whether it is the case that it formerly 
existed in the Customs Department and 
was abolished with great advantage to 
the Service 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): In 
the Post Office the Rule is as stated in 
the first two paragraphs of the hon, 
Member's question. A contrary Rule—a 
Rule under which an officer transferred 
from one office to another should enter 
his new office according to his years of 
service—while an advantage to himself, 
would be a disadvantage, and, as it 
appears to me, an unfairness, to all those 
over whose heads he passed. At the 
same time, in the comparatively few 
cases in which an officer is transferred, 
not at his own request and not on the 
score of misconduct, the Department does 
what it can, with a due regard to the 
interests of others, to protect him from 
injury. Iam not aware what the rule is 
in other Departments of the State. 





GARRYDOOLIS POSTAL SERVICE. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he has received a Memorial 
signed by Rev. John O'Sullivan, Pallas- 
greand, and by about 40 of his parish- 
ioners, praying that a sub-post office be 
established at Garrydoolis, County Lime- 
rick ; whether he is aware that the two 
nearest post offices—namely, Newpallas 
and Kilteely, are seven and five miles 
respectively from Garrydoolis ; and will 
he remedy this inconvenience by granting 
the prayer of the Memorial ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Yes, Sir; the 
Memorial referred to in the question is 
probably one which I received from 
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the hon. Member himself on the 5th 
instant. I will have inquiry made into 
the subject. 


SLAVERY IN EAST AFRICA, 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he has any further information 
to give the House with regard to the 
escaped slave who was taken by the 
police of the East African Chartered 
Company from the protection of the 
British flag and ordered back to her 
owner by the administrator in the Com- 
pany’s Court, and finally released from 
enforced servitude by the missionary 
buying her freedom ? 

Sir E. GREY : We have received no 
official Reports on this case. We under- 
stand that there has been Correspondence 
on this subject between the British East 
Africa Company and the Bruce Road 
Free Methodist Church, in which the 
question, which is connected with that of 
the reception of fugitive slaves at Mis- 
sion Stations, has been discussed. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he will reconsider the proposal 
to charge the cost of bringing Native 
Indian troops to this country to form part 
of a London pageant to the Revenues of 
India, and charge the amount to the 
British taxpayer ¢ 

Sir W. HARCOURT: My _ hon. 
Friend should address this question te 
the India Office. I have no cognisance 
of it. It has not been brought to the 
notice of the Treasury at all. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Has no Cor- 
respondence passed between the India 
Office and the Treasury on the subject ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am informed 
not. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Then I beg 
to give notice that I will call attention to 
this matter in Committee of Supply, and 
move the reduction of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s salary by the amount, leay- 
ing him his remedy against the Secretary 
of State for India. 


THE DISPUTE ON THE LANGFORD 
ESTATE. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
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the Lord Lieutenant of leland whether 
he is aware that, at a meeting held on 
18th April at Hay’s Cross, County Cork, 
at which the parish priest of Meelin, 
Father Keefe, and his curate, Father 
Brew, attended, a resolution was pro- 
posed to the effect that any man taking 
grazing onthe Langford estate was as bad 
as the landlord, and should be treated 
accordingly ; and that, on the same night 
as the meeting, 11 arimed and disguised 
moonlighters entered the house of a man 
named Brosna, who had taken grazing 
upon the estate ; that one of the moon- 
lighters said, “ We have you now, you 
grass grabber,” and, despite his brave 
resistance, Brosna was terribly beaten, 
had one eye destroyed, and barely escaped 
with his life; whether it is true that the 
moonlighters, after Brosna’s eseape, fired 
shots in the house, smashing the contents ; 
whether Brosna’s servants had been 
terrorised into leaving Brosna by a threat 
that their father would be murdered un- 
less they did so; and whether he has any 
evidence that the outrage was a conse- 
quence of the meeting referred to; if 
so, whether any of the persons present at 
the meeting will be prosecuted 7 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The meeting at Hay’s 
Cross was, I am informed, secretly con- 
vened, and there is no evidence yet forth- 
coming as to what happened at it. It is 
believed, however, so far as the police 
have been able to learn, that a resolution 
of the purport indicated in the question 
was adopted at the meeting, and they 
believe that there is some connection 
between the outrage and the proceedings 
at the meeting. At the same time, it 
should be stated that the police have re- 
ported that the two clergymen referred to 
in the question have always condemned 
outrage, and that their object in attending 
the meeting was, it is believed, to ex- 
pedite a settlement between Mr. Langford 
and his tenants. The police are using 
their best endeavours to trace and bring 
to:justice the perpetrators of this cowardly 
and brutal outrage. It is hoped that the 
result of intelligent police action will be 
successful in this matter. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER, who was 
nearly inaudible in the Gallery, was 
understood to ask whether there was any 
evidence to show that the two rev. geutle- 
men were present at the meeting, and that 
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they protested against the passing of the 
resolution ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: As I have said, 
there could be no evidence whether they 
did or did not protest against the passing 
of the resolution, as the meeting was a 
secret one. The police, however, knew 
that they did attend the meeting. 


MOONLIGHTING IN COUNTY CORK. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland how many cases of 
moonlighting, agrarian and non-agrarian, 
took place in County Cork between 22nd 
August, 1892, and Ist May, 1893, and be- 
tween 22nd August, 1891, and Ist May, 
1892, respectively ; and if he can account 
for the great increase in moonlighting 
which has taken place in the Counties of 
Clare, Limerick, and Cork since August 
last ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Outrage 
Returns do not distinguish between cases 
of moonlighting and other outrages; but 
an examination of the official record shows 
that in the County Cork the number of 
outrages committed between August 22, 
1892, and May 1, 1893, and falling within 
the category of crime described as moon- 
lighting, is 12, of which four were 
agrarian and eight non-agrarian. In the 
period from August 22, 1891, to May 1, 
1892, the number of moonlighting out- 
rages in Cork was five, of which three 
were agrarian and two non-agrarian ; in 
the corresponding period of 1890-1 the 
number was 13. As regards the con- 
cluding portion of the question, expe- 
rience shows that outrages in the Counties 
of Clare, Limerick, and Cork fluctuate 
from time to time, and are confined to a 
small area in each county. These 
outrages have all been designated in 
the Returns under some one of 
the following heads— namely, firing 
at the person, firing into dwellings, 
robbery of arms, house attack, intimida- 
tion, oraggravated assault. The number 
of moonlighting outrages in County 
Limerick were stated on Friday as fol- 
lows :—From August 22, 1892, to April 
30, 1893, nine agrarian, eight non- 
agrarian—total, 17; from August 22, 
1891, to April 30, 1892, one agrarian, no 
non-agrarian—total one. As_ regards 
Clare, the number of such outrages 
between August 22, 1892, and May 1, 
1893, is 19, made up of six agrarian and 
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13 non-agrarian cases, and in the corre- 
sponding period of 1891-2 the number 
was 10, consisting of six agrarian and 
four non-agrarian cases. 


[Mr. Arnold-Forster put a supple- 
mentary question, which was quite in- 
audible in the Gallery. ] 


VACCINATION WITH CALF LYMPH. 
Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 


Ripon): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether, 
in cases of primary vaccination and re- 
vaccination, when the Local Authority 
is prepared to pay the cost of obtaining 
calf lymph, the Local Government Board 
would agree to such a course being 
adopted, instead of insisting on the 
present system of arm-to-arm vaccina- 
tion ? 


Tue SECRETARY to tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): The Local 
Government Board are unable to signify 
any general agreement in the performance 
of vaccination with calf lymph which is 
procured at the cost of the Guardians. 
There is every reason to believe that 
extension of the use of preserved lymph 
as opposed to fresh lymph derived in the 
arm-to-arm system would lessen the 
amount of protection against small-pox 
which is at present afforded by vaccina- 
tion. Pending the sittings of the Royal 
Commission who have been appointed to 
inquire 

“ Whether any alterations should be made in 
the arrangements and proceedings for securing 
the performance of vaccination,” 
the Board do not consider it expedient to 
propose any change in the existing 
arrangements. 


RAILWAY RATES FROM WOOTTON 
BASSETT. 

Mr. HUSBAND (Wilts, Cricklade) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that the 
rate for the carriage of milk from Woot- 
ton Bassett to Paddington during the 
mouth of April was 12} per cent. higher 
than the rates in operation on Ist 
January, and that in spite of the Railway 
Companies’ statement that the increase 
should in no case exceed 5 per cent. ; 
and whether he will use his influence to 
bring about a return to the old rates ? 


O 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The answer is generally in 
the affirmative ; but I have received 
letters from the Great Western Railway 
Company, dated 3rd and 8th of May, 
which show that they have reverted to 
the milk rates in force before Ist January 
last. 

Mr. HUSBAND: At what date did 
the company revert to the old rates ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I cannot say ; I 
shall be pleased to show the hon. Mem- 
ber the Correspondence. 


POLICE COURT BAIL. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, S$.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that Joseph Green- 
way, who was committed for trial at 
Bow Street Police Station in June, 1892, 
and who subsequently absconded, sur- 
rendered himself at Bow Street, on the 
5th October last, that Thomas Siers, of 
15, London Street, stood bail for him in 
the sum of £250, and that such bail was 
estreated when Greenway absconded ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that the 
said Thomas Siers informed the solicitor 
to the Treasury of Greenway’s where- 
abouts as soon as he discovered it, and 
thus did his best to assist justice, the 
whole or a portion of the amount of the 
bail can now be returned to Siers ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The facts are 
correctly stated in the first paragraph. 
As to the second paragraph, it is true 
that Siers gave information to the police 
as to Greenway’s address in America ; 
but this information led to nothing, as 
Greenway came over from America and 
surrendered himself. Siers made mis- 
leading representations to the effect that 
he had paid the whole of his bail of £250, 
whereas it turned out that £125 of the 
£250 alleged to have been paid by Siers 
had been found by Mrs. Greenway her- 
self. Under these circumstances, the 
Treasury Solicitor advised that his want 
of good faith disentitled Siers to relief, 
and in this view I concur. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES AND INCOME 
TAX. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he is aware that the 
profits of the Civil Service Supply 
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Association, Limited, of Queen Victoria 
Street, were £46,700 for the year 189], 
and that they were exempt from payment 
of Income Tax because the Association 
was registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts; whether he 
can state how many companies of a 
similar nature and similarly registered 
make profits of £10,000 and upwards per 
annum upon which no Income Tax is 
paid ; and whether he will consider the 
desirability of so amending the law that 
the profits of such companies may bear 
their share of taxation ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT. The hon. 
Member has been misinformed. The 
Civil Service Supply Association, 
Limited, is not exempt, nor is any 
Society similarly constituted exempt, 
from payment of Income Tax. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
BALLYMENA UNION. 

Coronet WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that some time ago a Committee 
of the Ballymena Board of Guardians 
was appointed to inquire whether any 
and, if so, how many labourers’ cottages 
were required in the electoral divisions 
of Portglenone, Lisnagarrow, Ahoghill, 
and Ballyscullion, and that Committee 
reported that 28 such dwellings were 
necessary ; whether any, and if so how 
many, have since been built ; and, if not, 
why is it that the provisions of the 
Labourers (Ireland) Acts are disregarded 
in the Ballymena Union ; and what steps 

he will take to remedy this neglect ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
the Guardians of the Ballymena Union 
did adopt the Report of a Committee 
which recommended the erection of 28 
cottages in the Union, but that the 
Guardians, in view of the Reports made 
to them by the Medical Officers of 
Health relative to the dwellings of the 
various applicants for cottages now con- 
sider that six cottages will be sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the district. 
The scheme for the erection of these 
cottages has not yet come before the 
Local Government Board, who do not 
think they can properly interfere with 
the action of the Local Authority in this 
matter at the present stage of the pro- 
ceedings. 
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COUNTY CARLOW POSTAL SERVICE. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the telegraph will be extended 
from Kiltegan to Hacketstown, County 
Carlow, in accordance with the promise 
given last November ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Steps are being 
taken to carry out the extensions referred 
to. As the hon. Member was probably 
aware, it was necessary to postpone the 
work until the commencement of the 
present financial yaar, 


ARBITRATION IN LABOUR DISPUTES. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he is aware that there 
are several Acts and portions of Acts 
still in foree relating to arbitration and 
conciliation in the matter of labour dis- 
putes, and that these Acts are inoperative, 
the provisions relating to the interven- 
tion of Magistrates and Justices of the 
Peace being no longer applicable to such 
disputes now that the Masters and 
Servants Acis have been repealed ; 
whether he can see his way to propose 
the repeal of these practically obsolete 
Statutes, or their consolidation into one 
amended Act ; and whether the Govern- 
ment will consent, if the House so agree, 
to refer his Bill, and the other Bills now 
before the House on the same subject, to 
the same Committee, with the view of 
securing such legislation as may accord 
with the changed conditions of labour ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: If the Bill which 
I have introduced is referred to the 
Standing Committee, I shall offer no 
objection to Amendments repealing such 
of the Acts referred to as are obsolete and 
inoperative. And I should quite willing 
that the Bills introduced by private 
Members should be read a second time 
and considered by the same Committee. 
Iam only desirous that we should as 
soon as possible provide legislation that 
will facilitate the settlement of labour 
disputes. 


THE ATTACK ON THE REV. F. B. 
WALSH. 

Srr ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT (Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the report in The Times 
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of 29th April of an attack upon a clergy- 
man, from which it appears that— 

“The Rev. F. B. Walsh attendel an anti- 
Home Rule meeting at the Town Hall. Ber- 
mondsey, but took no part in the proceedings, 
After the meeting Mr. Walsh was proceeding 
in the direction of his home, St. Anne's Vicarage. 
He was followed by a mob, who shouted, 
‘Here is one of the d——d lot, let him have it.’ 
The crowd of roughs closed upon him and stoned 
him. Mr. Walsh was most severely and cruelly 
assaylted, and was rescued by two policemen 
and conveyed to the house of the nearest surgeon 
where the wounds were dressed and sewn up 
Mr. Walsh is seriously ill and in bed :” 
what steps are being taken to discover 
the perpetrators of this assault; and 
whether any reward has been offered for 
their discovery 

Mr. ASQUITH : Yes; my attention 
has been called to the report referred to 
by the hon. Member. The facts as 
stated in the first paragraph of the ques- 
tion are considerably exaggerated. The 
statement made by the rev. gentleman to 
the police shows that when about half- 
way down Alscot Road something 
struck him on the head, and on his turn- 
ing round he was struck on the eye, he 
believes by a stone. Two police officers 
came up and assisted him, but there was 
nothing that in any way could be termed 
a rescue, as he had not noticed that he 
was followed, and was not surrounded, 
nor was anyone near him. He has no 
idea by whom the stone was thrown, and 
can give no further information coucern- 
ing the occurrence. Every endeavour 
has been made by the police to discover 
the offender. It is not the practice for 
the police to offer rewards in such 
cases, 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Which of the facts are exaggerated * I 
am informed by the relatives of the rev. 
gentleman that Mr. Walsh had been very 
seriously injured and is still coufined to 
the house. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The extent of the 
exaggeration will be found by comparing 
the statements in the first paragraph of 
the question with those I have just 
read, 


THE NEW LABOUR BUREAU. 
Mr. ERNEST SPENCER (West 
Bromwich) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade when he will be 
able to lay upon the Table his promised 
Memorandum on the functions and powers 
of the Labour Bureau, or as it 1s now 
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termed the Labour Department, of the 
Board of Trade, and the names and 
addresses of the newly appointed Local 
Labour Correspondents ; and whether he 
will also give, where possible, the polities 
of the latter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Return was 
ordered and presented on the 28th ultimo. 
I hope it will be circulated in a day or 
two; I have made no inquiry into the 
politics of the persons named in the 
Memorandum, and I have no intention of 
doing so. 

Mr. E. SPENCER: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman have any more difficulty 
in doing that than the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster found in the case of 
the Lancashire Magistrates ? 

Mr. BARTLEY : Is not the corre- 
spondent at Sheffield the right hon, 
Gentleman’s chief organiser in that dis- 
trict ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. 


RAILWAY RATES AT WEST BROMWICH- 

Mr. ERNEST SPENCER : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that, in spite of the 
Railway Companies’ statements that they 
were revising their rates so that the in- 
crease should in no case exceed 5 per 
cent., the rates on bricks sent out from 
the West Bromwich district showed an 
increase from 125 per cent to 20 per 
cent. ; and whether he will call the atten- 
tion of the Company to the matter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have already 
stated to the House the information which 
I possess as regards the rates in the 
Staffordshire district in reply toa question 
from the hon. Member for North-East 
Warwickshire. The Company propose 
to receive a deputation from the Brick- 
makers on the subject, which I hope will 
lead to a satisfactory result. 


THE ALLEGED OVERCROWDING OF 
SCUTCH PRISONS. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW: I 
beg to ask the Seecretary for Scotland 
whether, in veiw of the information 
supplied by the Fourteenth Report of the 
Scotch Prison Commissioners in regard 
to overcrowding in Scotch prisons, he will 
grant a Return showing the number of 
prisoners in the 11 largest Scotch 
prisons for each week, from Ist April, 
1891, to 3ist March, 1893 ? 


Mr. Ernest Spencer 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Prison 


Commissioners, to whom I have referred 
this question, are unable to discover that 
the information supplied in their 14th 
Report indicates any overcrowding in 
Scottish prisons. Such overcrowding, as 
already pointed out in the detailed reply 
to a previous question put to me by the 
hon. Member, does not exist. If the hon. 
Member will submit a statement to me of 
the overcrowding to which he refers I 
will send it to the Prison Commissioners ; 
but till then a detailed Return which 
would involve considerable trouble seems 
uncalled for, and I am not prepared to 
grant it. 


H.M.S. * WARSPITE.” 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether H.M.S. Warspite is to replace 
the Triumph at Queenstown ; and 
whether the repairs necessary for this 
vessel will be done at Haulbowline ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Yes; the 
WVarspite will be the guard ship at 
Queenstown. I would refer the hon, 
Member to the answer I gave on the 4th 
instant, as to the repairs of the Triumph, 
to a similar question addressed to me 
by the hon. and gallant Member for East 


Cork. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if he can stnte 
about what time it will be possible for 
the Indian Budget to be brought before 
the House ; and whether, in view of the 
large deficit budgetted for and the 
important debate which has taken place 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council on 
the present condition of Indian finance 
and the possibility of large retrenchment 
and reduction of expenditure, he will 
arrange that two days shall be given for 
the discussion of the Budget ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Gtapsrong, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): The hon. 
Member will agree with me that it is 
rather early for the Government to 
attempt to allocate a particular date for 
the Indian Budget at this period of the 
Session. I do not, however, entirely 
abandon the hope of taking it somewhat 
earlier and at a more seasonable period 
than in recent times had been the case. 
With regard to the discussion itself, I 
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think it would be premature to attempt 
to determine at present the exact length 
of time over which the discussion ought 
to extend. Inthe view of the Govern- 
ment, the House will not be prepared for 
that discussion until the Report of 
the Committee now sitting has been 
received, 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): Will the right hon. Gentleman use 
his great personal influence to expedite 
the Report referred to? The delay is 
~ausing the greatest possible uncertainty 
in India, and no thorough discussion can 
take place until the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Finance has been pre- 
sented to the House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I agree 
with the noble Lord, and if I can do 
anything in that direction it shall be 
done. 


THE WHITSUNSIDE RECESS, 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he can now, for 
the general convenience of Members, 
state when the Government propose that 
the House should adjourn for, and re- 
assemble after, the Whitsuntide Recess ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is the 
intention of the Government to propose 
to the House that we should sit next 
as usual in point of time, but that the 
Morning Sitting on Friday should be 
devoted to Supply, and that the House 
should then adjourn until Monday week 
following. 


THE HOME RULE BILL AND THE 
RETENTION OF THE IRISH MEMBERS. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether the Govern- 
ment intend to adhere to or te depart 
from the provisions of Clause 9 in the 
Government of Ireland Bill, dealing with 
the retention of the Irish Members ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If it is 
the intention of my right hon. Friend to 
ask whether we have finally made up our 
minds to adhere to or to depart from the 
provisions of Clause 9, he must excuse 
me if I point out that the regular and 
ordinary time of stating our intention is 
when we come to the discussion of the 
clause in the House. My right hon. 
Friend's intention must be to ask whether 
we intend to propose the clause as it is. 
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My reply to that is that we do intend to 
propose it, and to submit it to the House. 
There are a number of points of diffi- 
culty in relation to it, the merits of 
which we have endeavoured to set forth 
as fairly as we can. We will profit by 
the discussions, but we have at pre- 
sent no intention of recommending any 
change. 


OMNIBUS DRIVERS’ LICENCES. 

Mr. SAMUEL MONTAGU: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that drivers and conductors of omnibuses 
and tramears must obtain the renewal of 
their licences at Scotland Yard, which in 
many cases entails an annual loss of a 
day’s work or the payment of one or two 
shillings to a messenger ; and whether he 
can arrange that such licences may be 
renewed at the police station in the dis- 
trict in which the licence-holder lives ? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitHn, Fife, E.): I understand that 
it is not necessary for a driver or con- 
ductor to attend at New Scotland Yard 
in order to obtain a renewal of his 
licence. The practice is for a renewed 
licence to be sent to the police station 
nearest to the address of the licensee, to- 
gether with the amount (5s.) payable for 
such renewal, A memorandum is sent to 
the applicant to the effect that the 
licence has been so sent, and that it will 
be given him on production of his badge 
and delivering up the memorandum. 


BORSTAL PRISON. °* 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether tie 
grievances of the officers of Borstal 
Prison have been brought to his notice ; 
and whether he will kindly promise to 
consider them; and, in that case, when 
he expects to be in a position to give 
a reply upon the subject? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have looked inte 
the facts in connection with the officials 
of Borstal Prison to which the noble 
Lord has drawn my attention, and do 
not find any ground for complaint. 
The Committee of 1891 went carefully 
into all the representations brought to 
their notice, and reported that, in their 
opinion, the hours of duty for convict 
prison officials were not excessive. In 
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this opinion Ieoncur, The system in force 
at Borstal is the same as at other con- 
vict prisons. I have directed a full reply 
to be sent to the noble Lord upon a 
number of specific points which he has 
brought privately to my attention. If 
the warders have any special matters 
of complaint, their proper course is to 
bring them in the first instance to the 
notice of the Visiting Director, who visits 
the prison every month. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman if he 
admits the allegations I have brought 
before him are founded on fact, and that 
the state of things entirely differs from 
the time tables set forth in the last Re- 
port of the Director of Conviet Prisons ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I must refer the 
noble Lord to the detailed answer. 





FUSSELL’S CHARITY, SOUTH WRAXALL. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Shef- 
ficld, Hallam): On behalf of the hop. 
Member for West Derby Division of 
Liverpool, I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for Merionethshire whether the Charity 
Commissioners can see their way to 
appoint three additional Trustees in the 
case of the Fussell’s Charity, South 
Wraxall, as indicated in their letter of 
18th January last to Mr. Pinckney, as it 
appears that is the only way the present 
unfortunate deadlock can be terminated ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: The Charity 
Commissioners have already intimated 
to Mr. Pinckney that they are prepared 
to proceed with the appointment of 
additional Trustees of the Fussell 
Charity. But, in order to enable such 
Trustees to take part with the Incum- 
bent and Churchwardens in the selection 
of beneficiaries, it is considered to be 
advisable that the appointment should be 
effected by way of scheme. The Com- 
missioners have requested Mr. Pinckney 
to apply for such a scheme, which he 
declines to do ; and in these circumstances 
the Commissions are unable to preceed 
with the matter. 


THE EXPLOSION AT DUBLIN. 
Mr. WRIGHTSON  (Stockton-on- 


Tees) : I wish,in accordance with private 
notice, to ask whether the Chief Secre- 
tary has any information to give to the 
House with reference to the dynamite 
explosion which occurred on Saturday 
night at the Four Courts in Dublin ? 


Mr. Asquith 


{COMMONS} 
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Irish Securities. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I am sorry to say 
that I can add nothing to the information 
which is given to the public in the ordi- 
nary prints. An explosion took place in 
the Four Courts on Saturday night. It 
seems to have been of precisely the same 
kind as we had experience of in the 
Castle in December, 1891, at the offices 
of The National Press in Abbey Street, 
and near the Castle, in Exchange Court, 
on Christmas Day last. We are taking 
every possible measure to obtain some 
clue to the perpetrators of the outrage. 
One of the officers of the Home Office 
leaves for Dublin to-night. It is pre- 
mature, however, to assume that it is a 
dynamite outrage ; that we cannot state 
until this officer has examined the spot. 
The Police Authorities are not without 
hope of being more successful than on 
previous occasions. 


THE VALUE OF IRISH SECURITIES. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscemmon, N.): I 
beg to ask the right hon, Gentleman the 
Chaueellor of the Exchequer a question 
of which I have given him private 
notice, and from which I have done my 
best to eliminate all matters of a contro- 
versial character—namely, whether his 
attention has been directed to the fact 
that the bulk of Irish securities, espe- 
cially those of Guinness, the Bank of 
Ireland, the Great Northern of Ireland 
Railway, and the Belfast and Down 
Railway, have rapidly and continuously 
improved in the market since the passing 
of the Second Reading of the Bill for 
the Better Government of Ireland ; and 
whether such improvement is not, in his 
opinion, due to the confidence inspired 
by the immediate prospect of the better 
government in Ireland; and whether 
the Government will justify that confi- 
dence by pressing forward the Bill now 
before the House with all convenient 
speed ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: These are 
matters about which I have no official 
cognisance, and I hope that the hon. 
Member will not, like a previous Member, 
move the reduction of my salary on 
account of my ignorance. 


Mr. BODKIN : These are matters of 
public notoriety. 
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MOTIONS. 
IRISH EDUCATION ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I have to ask the 


House to be good enough to give me 
leave to bring in a Bill, the object of 
whieh is merely to remedy certain minor 
defects in the machinery for the pro- 
vision of school sites which have been 
discovered in the Education Act passed 
by the right hon, Gentleman my Prede- 
eessor in 1892, These difficulties are of 
a formal character, and the object of the 
Bill, which I wil! explain more fully in 
a Memorandum to be affixed to it, is to 
substitute the machinery of the La- 
bourers’ Dwellings Act for the machinery 
now in the Bill in certain small matters, 
such as the giving of notices, the pub- 
lishing of advertisements, and the method 
of confirming orders. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
amend ‘ The Irish Education Act, 1892." "—(CWr, 
J. Morley.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
John Morley and Mr. Arthur Acland. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


[Bill 344.] 


OF DAY, 


ORDERS THE 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 
(No. 209.) 
COMMITTEE, [FIRST NIGHT], 


Order for Committee read. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: There are three 
proposals to instruct the Committee 
standing upon the Paper. The first 


stands inthe name of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington, to confer 
on the Committee the power to suspend 
the operation of Standing Order No, 35, 
and to allow the Motion to be revived 
that the Preamble be postponed. The 
first observation I have to make is that 
technically it is out of Order, inasmuch 
as it empowers the Committee to do 
what I have never heard of this House 


empowering a Committee to do—to alter 
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or suspend a Standing Order of the 
House. <A Standing Order can be 
altered by Resolution of the House, but a 
Committee cannot do so, and it has never 
been delegated to a Committee to exer- 
cise such a power. Looking at the im- 
portance of the substance of the Iustrue- 
tion, I am bound further to observe that 
the object of the noble Lord is clearly to 
promote a discussion on the question of 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and he proposes to take that dis- 
cussion at once on the question that the 
Preamble be postponed. Before 1882, when 
the Standing Order was passed which 
directed that the Preamble should stand 
postponed, so that it should, xs a matter 
of course, be taken last without the 
possibility of discussion, great abuses 
had sprung up in this House from a 
repetition of Second Reading Debates, 
sometimes of great length, on this 
usually formal Motion on the Preamble ; 
and it was deliberately enacted by the 
House that the Preamble should stand 
postponed without any Motion, and be 
always and without question, as it was 


usually, taken last. The object, of 
course, was to enable any alterations 
to be made in it consonant with any 


alterations made in the Bill in the course 
of the Committee. It would be impos- 
sible to diseuss the Preamble first and 
then toamend the Bill, as it might well be 
that the Preamble would not be consistent 
with the alterations made in Committee. 
That is the object of postponing the 
Preamble, and I am afraid it is not 
within my duty to sanction such a grave 
departure from ordinary practices as to 
deliberately undo the Standing Order of 
this House relating to the conduct of 
Bills in their passage through this House. 
This is my reason for saying that the 
first Instruction is out of Order. With 
reference to the second Instruction, stand- 
ing in the name of the hon, and gallant 
Member for Hammersmith (:bolition of 
office of Lord Lieutenant), I think it is 
competent for the hon, and gallant Mem- 
ber in Committee to do what he proposes 
in this Instruction, to abolish, if he 
pleases, the office of Lord Lieutenant, 
and to transfer the office hitherto per- 
formed by the Lord Lieutenant to the 
Crown. With reference to the next 
Instruction, standing in the name of the 
hon. and learned Member for Deptford, 
to re-establish the House of Lords in 
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Ireland and to transfer the judicial 
business on appeals thereto, I think 
also that what he proposes may be 
achieved in Committee, and it will be in 
his power to constitute a House of Lords 
in any way he thinks expedient, and he 
may clothe it with any appellate or cther 
jurisdiction he may think proper. On 
these grounds I am bound to conclude 
that all three Instructions are out of 
Order. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: With great 
respect, and without challenging your 
ruling in any way, may I put a further 
question ? Is it the effect of that ruling 
that no Standing Order passed by this 
House for the conduct of legislation can 
be suspended by the House? Would 
not an Instruction of the House to the 
Committee empowering it to suspend or 
a particular Bill a particular Standing 
Order be equal to a Resolution of the 
House itself, and was Standing Order 
No 35 when passed intended to be sub- 
ject to no exception, but to be absolutely 
permanent and unchangeable in its effect ; 
and whether, if the question of the 
supremacy of Parliament is not raised on 
the Preamble of the Bill, on what clause 
and when can it be raised? The only 
words in the Bill which refer to the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament are 
contained in the Preamble. I desire to 
repeat, Sir, that I put this question to you 
with the utmost respect. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I did not say that 
on no occasion could a Standing Order 
be abrogated. What I did say was that 
I had never heard, and that I am un- 
willing to set the precedent, of this 
House instructing a Committee to abro- 
gate a Standing Order of this House ad 
hoc. If such a thing were done I think 
that it ought to be done by distinct Re- 
solution, and not by merely an enabling 
power to overrule the Standing Order 
conferred by a contingent Motion. The 
other question of the noble Lord was as 
to when he can raise the question of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
I am bound to decide these questions only 
as they arise on points of Order; but I 
had the less compunction in deciding as 
I have done when I see the first Amend- 
ment in Committee on the Paper in the 
name of the hon, and learned Member for 
Deptford will enable the whole question 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to be raised. Therefore, I think 
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that there will be no inconvenience to 
the noble Lord or to the House in the 
decision which I have arrived at. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Legislative Authority. 


Clause 1 (Establishment of Irish 
Legislature. ) 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I beg to 
move that Clause 1 be postponed, and if 
Iam able to induce the Government to 
assent to that Amendment I would then 
follow it up by a consequential Amend- 
ment and move the postponement of all 
the clauses down to Clause 9, my object, 
of course, being that we should commence 
the discussion of the Bill at that very im- 
portant point inthe Bill. I thought that 
possibly I might have been spared the 
necessity of making this Motion by the 
answer I hoped to gain from the right 
hon. Gentleman just now. The question 
I put to the right hon. Gentleman was 
whether he intended to adhere to Clause 9 
as it stands in the Bill ? Of course, in 
putting that question, I was not seeking 
to pledge the right hon. Gentleman to 
every letter and comma of the clause; but 
it embodied one of the various sugges- 
tions that have been put forward from 
time to time for dealing with the ques- 
tion of the retention of the Irish Mem- 
bers, and I wanted to know whether the 
Government in principle adhered to that 
proposal and intended to make it a vital 
point of their policy, because, if so, we 
are discussing the provisions of the Bill 
in absolute ignorance of what the inten- 
tions of the Government are with regard 
to this important point. If we pass the 
Ist clause of the Bill and declare that 
there shall be a new Legislature set up 
in Ireland, we shall do so _ being 
utterly unaware of what is to become 
of the Legislature of Great Britain. 
Well, now, Sir, I maintain that it is the 
custom of Governments in this House to 
lay their whole policy before the House, 
and to adhere to and make vital all the 
essential points of that policy. My right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister has, I 
suppose, more experience of the House of 
Commons than any other living Member; 
but it will, I think, puzzle his memory to 
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give us any case in which the Govern- 
ment have introduced a Bill of this con- 
siderable importance, but have kept an 
oper mind upon one of its most vital and 
essential provisions. The only case 
which I can reeall, as being in any de- 
gree a parallel, is the Reform Bill of 
1867; and certainly I do not think that 
the analogy of that Bill is one that is 
likely to commend itself to my right hon. 
Friend. On that oecasion the Govern- 
ment of the day, which allowed important 
clauses of the Bill to be altered in Com- 
mittee, was strenuously accused by its 
own friends of bad faith; and, on the 
whole, the course which they adopted did 
not strengthen their position in this 
House, nor conduce to increase their 
popularity in the country. The point, 
therefore, I venture to put is that, with 
regard to the main provisions of this Bill, 


we have a right to know that the 
Government intend to adhere to those 


provisions. Otherwise we are liable, at 
any point of this discussion, to have an 
entirely new Bill sprung upon us. — If 
that be true with regard to the main 
points it is exceptionally and especially 
true of Clause 9, because it is upon this 
clause, as it stands—that is to say, upon 
the particular principle which the clause 
involves—that the Government have ob- 
tained their majority in this House and 
have carried the Second Reading of the 
Bill. There are only three ways of 
dealing with this question of the Irish 
representation at Westminster. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Order, order ! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Member is not the Chairman. The first 
way is by the total exclusion of the Irish 
Members. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I rise to Order. 
I desire to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is in Order in thus discussing 
the various ways of dealing with the re- 
presentation of Irish Members in this 
House and in Dublin on a Motion to 
postpone Clause | ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Before 
you reply, Sir, to the point of Order, may 
I explain that my object is to show the 
essential importance of the clause in 


question, and of the undesirability of 
allowing any alteration to be made in it 
by the Government, and the necessity of 
knowing the course the Government in- 
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tend to take in the matter before we 
come to deal with the rest of the Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think that the 
right hon. Gentleman is in Order. I think 
that he is justified in bringing this forward 
as a reason for postponing Clause | and 
the other clauses down to Clause 8 inclu- 
sive. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I wish, therefore, 
to know whether the Committee will be 
in Order in discussing Clause 9 before we 
come to it ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
said that the right hon. Gentleman is in 
Order. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
said that there are only three ways of 
dealing with the Irish representation. 
These are—(1) by exclusion: (2) by 
what is known as the plan of omnes 
omnia ; and (3) by the plan proposed in 
the Bill. So far as regards the first of 
those proposals, which was the proposal 
of the Bill of 1886, that was so unpopular 
in the country that it was one of the 
causes why the Government of that day 
failed to obtain a majority, and there are 
hon. Members who are still Members in 
this House who are pledged in most posi- 
tive terms by their election addresses not 
to accept 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: [rise to Order. 
I wish to know whether the election ad- 
dresses of hon. Members constitute a 
matter for discussion upon a Motion to 
postpone the Ist clause of this Bill? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I really must 
point out to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that it is difficult for me to judge of 
a question of Order if he continually rises 
to Order himself. I have already said I 
think that the right hon. Gentleman is in 
Order. Of course, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not go into details in discussing 
the clause. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The fact 
that so many hon. Members are pledged 
against total exclusion justifies the state- 
ment which I made previously—that if 
the Government were now to adopt that 
plan it would be practically a breach of 
faith, because they obtained their majority 
upon the assurance that they would not 
again proceed upon the principle of total 
exclusion. That is, therefore, excluded 
from their consideration, I come next 
to the second proposal, which is, that 
the Irish Members shall be retained for 
ail purposes and in their full numbers. 
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In regard to that, I would point toa state- 
ment which my right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury made some years ago. 
My right hon. Friend was then dealing 
with this very matter, and said, in the 
plainest and clearest of terms, without 
any qualification or addition— 

“T will never be a party to allowing the 
Irish Members to manage their own affairs in 
Dublin and at the same time to come over here 
and manage British affairs.” 

That being so, and seeing that my right 
hon. Friend has never in the slightest 
degree varied that pledge, it appears to 
me that it would be incompetent for the 
Government at the last moment to adopt 
that plan. There remains only the plan 
embodied in the Bill. If my right hoa. 
Friend, in answer to my question, had 
said that he intended to stand by the 
proposal in the Bill, I should not have 
thought it necessary at this point to deal 
with Clause 9. But this is not the posi- 
tion that has been taken up by my right 
hon. Friend, and I am therefore obliged 
to contemplate the possibility that, in 
spite of the pledges given by my right 
hon. Friend, and in spite of the pledges 
given by his supporters, the Government 
have in contemplation, at all events, the 
possibility that when we get into Com- 
mittee on Clause 9 it may be altered in 
one of the two ways suggested. I should 
have been prepared to admit that Clause 
9 contained an honest attempt, at any 
rate, to deal with the difficulty, by keep- 
ing Irish Members at Westminster with- 
out giving them power over British 
affairs. I do not say how far it would 
succeed in that object ; but the clause as 
it stands was regarded as an endeavour 
by the Government to find a solution of 
what at one time we were told passed 
the wit of man, and it was on the faith of 
that endeavour that the House allowed 
the Second Reading of the Bill. Suppose 
the House were now told by my right 
hon. Friend that he intended to propose 
the absolute exclusion of the Irish Mem- 
bers, where would be the majority which 
he had on the Second Reading ? It 
would be absolutely impossible, under 
these circumstances, for the Government 
to goon with the Bill; and, that being so, 
it is perfectly ridiculous and would be a 
waste of time for us to consider Clauses 
1 to 8 until we know whether upon this 
point, which I have endeavoured to show 
is the real essence of the Bill, the Govern- 
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ment do or do not adhere to their original 
views. Surely it is not too much to ask 
my right hon. Friend. The Government 
have had seven years to consider this 
Bill. From the very first they have 
known that it was a very difficult matter, 
They have pledged themselves to give, 
and have, no doubt, given, their careful 
consideration to it. As a result they 
carried the Second Reading on the pro- 
posals before the House, and now, at the 
last moment, they refuse to say that the 
proposal in the Bill may not be changed, 
Let me point out what an important 
bearing this has upon the discussion of 
the Bill. The first operative clause 
declares that there shall be a Legislature 
in Ireland. The majority in this House 
have agreed to that, provided that the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is not 
seriously interfered with, is not hampered 
or weakened, as it would be, either by 
the exclusion or by the retention for all 
purposes of the Irish representation. I 
should like to know whether the vote 
would be the same, if it is taken on the 
assumption that this clause is going to 
stand, er upon either of the other two 
assumptions I have put before the House ? 
It is perfectly certain that if hon. Mem- 
bers kept to their pledges they could not 
vote for the Ist clause of the Bill if they 
knew that Clause 9 was going to be 
altered. Then there is the question of 
supremacy. Upon the question of 
supremacy, the Irish Secretary said that 
if you keep the Irish Members here for 
all purposes they will be supreme, not 
only in Dublin, but at Westminster. 
What is the use, therefore, of our discuss- 
ing the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament when we do not know what the 
constitution of the Imperial Parliament is 
to be ? I quite understand that hon. 
Members opposite (pointing to the 
Nationalist Members) do not want any 
discussion at all to take place upon the 
Bill. I quite understand that hon. 
Members on this side, too, would like 
to ram it down our throats. Well, let 
them try. We were told at the former 
stages to wait till we got into Com- 
mittee to discuss the details of the Bill, 
and we are going to discuss them—and 
diseuss them thoroughly—auntil you put 
the gagon us. [Mr. GLapstone : Hear, 
hear! ] In spite of the ironical cheer 
of my right Friend, I maintain that this 
is a perfectly legitimate question to raise, 
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and that it is raised on account of his 
refusal to give a plain answer to a plain 
question. We are no longer in the posi- 
tion we were in before. Whenever we 
attempted to discuss this Home Rule 
scheme we were told to wait until the 
right hon. Gentleman was in power. 
Now the right hon. Gentleman is in 
power ; he has produced his Bill; he is 
pledged to tell the House of Commons 
what his policy is; and when we have 
good reason to assume that he is con- 
templating, it may be, a change of policy, 
we have the right to ask from him an 
assurance that there is no truth in the 
rumours to that effect which we have 
seen in the public Press, and which he 
has refused, up to the present time, to 
contradict. I move that the clause be 
postponed, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 1 be postponed.”—(Wr. 
J. Chamberlain.) 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I will 
not follow my right hon. Friend through 
all the details of his speech, because my 
duty would be to contradict almost every 
one of his assertions. The present pro- 
ceeding of my right hon. Friend, who is 
admittedly within his liberty as a Mem- 
ber of this House without breach of 
Order, appears to me to be a proceeding, 
the adoption of which would result in all 
effective and practical discussion upon 
all Bills whatever being rendered impos- 
sible. When some objection was raised 
to the course he has taken, my right 
hon. Friend immediately proceeded to 
charge those who objected to his course 
with entertaining an intention that there 
should be no effective discussion what- 
ever on this Bill. Well, now, Sir, that 
is an intention which I should not be 
disposed te charge upon my right hon. 
Friend as his view or desire, but it is the 
certain and necessary effect of the 
Motion he has made. Is the right hon. 
Gentleman justified in setting up this or 
any particular clause of the Bill as the 
essence of the Bill, and saying that no 
progress can be made with the Bill until 
that clause had been disposed of ? In 


my opinion, there are—I will not say 
how many, but not less than six or eight 
—clauses in this Bill which my right 
hon. Friend might just as well have 
chosen as that which is the subject of 
this Motion, and which he might much 
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better have chosen than the clause upon 
which he has based his Motion. My 
right hon. Friend asked that I should 
give a pledge to abide by all the essen- 
tial points of Clause 9. Exactly so; 
and he reserves to his own breast to 
determine what are the essential points 
of the clause. My right hon. Friend 
chooses to refer to previous declarations 
and expressions of mine, and evidently 
reserves to himself, upon all important 
matters connected with this Bill, a uni- 
versal, an infallible, and an exclusive 
power of interpretation. If I told my 
right hon. Friend that I intended to 
adhere to all the points which he con- 
siders essential in Clause 9, I should be 
liable to be thrown over by him the next 
morning by his informing us, with the 
same supreme authority which he has 
used to-day in all his interpretations, 
that we had broken faith with him in 
the promise we had given to adhere to 
all the essential points. My right hon, 
Friend says he does not know what is 
to become of the British Parliament. 
Nothing can become of the British Par- 
liament at all. It can undergo no change 
from what it is now until some change is 
proposed by the Government, and until 
we come to the proposal of that change 
he is perfectly safe, and need entertain 
no apprehension at all. It seems to me 
that there are many clauses which might be- 
come with equal propriety the subject of 
the attack which he has made, but I cannot 
conceive any clause which he could have 
chosen with less propriety than Clause 9. 
I am entirely wrong, of course, because 
he says so, and my own poor private 
judgment must lurk in the shade until I 
receive the encouragement and guidance 
of my right hon. Friend. Tere is a Bill 
which, in order to deal with it practically, 
we must take point by point, according 
to the natural order. The object of the 
Bill is to establish a Local Legislature in 
Ireland for Irish purposes. We have 
put that which is the object of the Bill in 
the forefront of the Bill. From the 
forefront of the Bill my right hon. Friend 
proposes to dislodge it, and why ? 
Because of the opinion, widely entertained, 
that if a Local Legislature is to be estab- 
lished in Ireland, the consequence of that 
will be to raise the question of the 
modification of the position of the Irish 
Members in the British Parliament. 
How can you discuss the position of the 
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Irish Members in the British Parliament 
with reference to their having a Parlia- 
ment established in Dublin until you 
have determined whether they are to 
have a Parliament established in Dublin 
or not? I desire to avoid hard words in 
this Debate ; but I must own I felt I 
could not give a complete, an adequate, 
and a satisfactory description of the 
proposal of my right hon. Friend without 
using rather hard words, and I shall, 
therefore, leave it to stand in its naked 
beauty. If my right hon. Friend 
could by any possibility persuade the 
majority of this House to adopt his 
Motion, or to persuade the minority to 
adopt it—though there are some doubts 
even about that—he would then carry us 
to Clause 9, and we should find it neces- 
sary to make Clause 9 a contingent and 
hypothetical clause, because there is no 
purpose whatever in discussing Clause 9 
unless and until we have decided upon a 
Local Legislature for Ireland. What a 
mockery to discuss Clause 9 now! I am 
now showing my great desire to meet my 
right hon. Friend. With the hypothetical 
acceptance of his Motion, we should 
absolutely begin the discussion of a 
knotty and thorny clause, by making it 
entirely dependent upon the adoption of 
this Ist clause which my right hon. 
Friend seeks to put aside. But we pursue 
what we think is the rational course, and 
the course agreeable to common sense, in 
putting into the first line of the Bill the 
main object of the Bill, upon which 
every other clause of the Bill is based. 
What can be more vital than the Veto 
Clause ? [Opposition Cries of “What 
clause ?” and “ We can’t hear!”] I do 
not believe that the two or three gentle- 
men who are attempting interruption are 
adopting a mode of expression which is 
agreeable to those among whom they sit. 
All the clauses of this Bill—the Reten- 
tion Clause, the Finance Clause, the 
Veto Clanse—are entirely dependent 
upon and consequent upon the establish- 
ment of a Local Legislature in Ireland. 
I say, therefore, that in point of reason 
the only course for us to take is, to con- 
sider, first, whether we shall or shall not 
establish such a Local Legislature, and 
when we have determined to have a Local 
Legislature in Ireland, then, and not 
before, will be the time to consider under 
what conditions it is to exist, and what 
changes, if any, it is to bging about in 
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the composition or the proceedings of 
this House. I must, therefore, object to 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Before I deal with the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, may I, just by 
way of explanation, say that I think the 
right hon. Gentleman misunderstood 
cert:in exclamations which came from 
hon. Gentlemen behind me, who had no 
desire to interrupt him? It so happened 
that the right hon. Gentleman very 
naturally turned to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham, with 
the result that he could not be heard by 
some hon. Gentlemen near me; and it 
was for that reason, and that reason 
alone, they made the observations the 
right hon, Gentleman complained of. The 
right hon. Gentleman, under the excuse 
that the occasion is not propitious for 
dealing with the facts brought forward 
by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham, has really, in dis- 
cussing this vital question, confined him- 
self to generalities, and the value of those 
generalities may be judged from one of 
them. He said my right hon. Friend 
had asked the Government whether they 
meant to adhere to Clause 9 in all 
essential particulars. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham isa 
judge of what are the essential particulars; 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House said, * If we give the pledge 
required, we may find, in adopting some 
alteration, we have varied the clause in 
regard to something which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham declares to be essential.” My 
right hon. Friend made it absolutely clear 
what he meant by essential conditions. 
He laid it down that there are three, 
and only three, ways of dealing with the 
Irish Members, and he asked the Govern- 
ment which of those three possible 
methods they were going to adopt. He 
did not ask to be informed as to the 
details by which any one of those methods 
could be carried into effect ; all he asked 
—and the request was surely a reasonable 
one—was that we should know from the 
Government whether they meant to 
adhere to the discredited plan of 1886 ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I said we 
intended to propose the plan embodied 
in the Bill. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My word was 


“ adhere,” and not “ propose.” My right 
hon. Friend wanted to know whether 
you adhere to the discredited plan of 
1886, or to the little less discredited pro- 
posal of 1893, or to some possible pro- 
posal which may come on in June, 1893 ? 
Is that not a reasonable request? It is 
perfectly true that the Government 
cannot pledge itself to the details of any 
plan, and we do not ask them to do so. 
We make no unreasonable request. It is 
also perfectly true that the Government 
may be forced to recede from proposals 
which the right hon. Gentleman believes 
to be the best; but has a single word 
fallen from the Government indicating 
their own faith that the proposals em- 
bodied in this Bill are the best? We 
have fresh in our recollection the speech 
made by the Prime Minister on the First 
Reading, and the speech made by the 
Home Secretary on the Second Reading. 
Both dealt with Clause 9, and I venture 
to say the impression left by both 
speeches was that, whatever views these 
two eminent Members of the Government 
might have as to the merits of other 
proposals, they were perfectly convinced 
of the demerits of the proposal they were 
laying before the House. If the Members 
of the Government obviously hate their 
own proposals, what ground have we for 
thinking that they mean really to vote 
for them ? They are merely going to toss 
Clause 9 on the Tabie to be turned and 
changed at the will of the House without 
exercising their authority as a Govern- 
ment to retain it in the main in its 
present shape, and by so doing they are 
absolutely preventing the House dealing 
with clauses antecedent to Clause 9 in a 
rational and reasonable spirit. The right 
hon. Gentleman says— 

“This is a Bill for the establishment of a 
Legislature in Ireland ; if you do not establish 
a Legislature in Ireland the whole of the rest of 
the Bill falls down by its own weight ; therefore 
pass Clause 1, at all events, embodying that 
principle before you deal with anything else.” 

I admit that Clause 1 proposes to 
establish the principle that there shall be 
a separate Legislature in Ireland; but on 
the clause other questions and one espe- 
cially must be raised, and,as Mr. Speaker 
has pointed out, that question can be 
raised fully upon the very first line. On 
the very first line we shall have to 
discuss the supremacy of the Imperial 
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Parliament. Until we know what is to 
be that Imperial Parliament which is to 
be supreme, how can we discuss this 
question ? Until we know what is to be 
the future constitution of the most im- 
portant Member of the Imperial Legis- 
lature, how can we possibly discuss 
adequately the question of Imperial su- 
premacy ? The thing is absurd; and I 
venture to say that if the right hon. 
Gentleman will bear in mind, firstly, the 
vital importance of the question of the 
supremacy ; secondly, the impossibility of 
discussing the question of supremacy 
without knowing what is to be the con- 
stitution of the Imperial Parliament ; 
and, thirdly, the ambiguous character of 
his own utterances on this question, he 
will feel that the doubt and uneasiness 
with which we are beset is based on 
reasonable grounds; and that the least 
he can do is to satisfy us that the Govern- 
ment do mean to bring forward on their 
responsibility some plan to which they 
mean to adhere, and that they will tell us 
what that plan is before we proceed with 
one iota of the Bill. I venture to say, 
with some experience of carrying difficult 
Bills through the House, that the Govern- 
ment will certainly not lose time by 
endeavouring to meet what I think even 
the right hon. Gentleman will admit, 
after reflection, is not an unreasonable 
request preferred by the whole of the 
Opposition on this matter. 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, the question was one on 
which the House was entitled to have 
something more than mere fencing. The 
Bill proposed to constitute an Irish 
Parliament, but it did something much 
more important than that; it pro- 
posed to alter the constitution and 
the nature of this House of Commons. 
Before they considered any question in 
regard to the Irish Parliament, they were 
entitled to know what the _ inten- 
tions of the Government were with 
regard to this Parliament ; they were 
entitled to know which of the three 
alternatives the Government chose to 
stand or fall by. In _ his speech intro- 
ducing the Bill the Prime Minister did 
not say that this principle was a vital 
principle ; he merely said it was an im- 
portant and organic detail of the Bill, and 
they were entitled to know what an 
organic detail was, and what a vital 
principle was. It was impossible to 
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discuss the previous clauses of the Bill 
until they had a direct answer upon the 
questions put by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham. 
[ Cries of “ Divide !”"] 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : I rise to a point of Order. I 
wish, Mr. Mellor, to call your attention 
to the fact that the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth is interrupting and 
organising disorder. [ Cries of “Order !”] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
if it is in Order for the right hon. 
Gentleman to charge me with organising 
disorder ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : All interruptions 
are disorderly. I hope hon. Members 
will remember the extreme importance of 
this matter. 

*Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
you whether it is in Order for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Thanet 
to charge a Member of this House with 
organising disorder ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has made this statement. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman wishes 
to say anything with regard to it he is 
perfectly entitled to do so. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Will it be in 
Order for me to tell the right hon. 
Gentleman it is untrue ? 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: On a 
point of Order, I beg to say that I dis- 
tinctly heard the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man say “ Divide, divide!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I said all inter- 
ruptions are disorderly, I cannot say it 
s disorderly for an hon. Member to say 
“ Divide, divide!” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 
being so, I wish to submit to you, Sir, if 
that is the only foundation the right 
hon. Gentleman has for his charges, that 
it would be seemly that he should tender 
some apology. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Mr. 
Mellor, I distinctly heard the hon. and 
learned Member for North Louth leading 
a chorus of “ Divide!” It was not the 
word “ Divide!” pronounced once, but a 
chorus of “ Divide, divide ! ” for the pur- 

se of creating disorder. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that the 
charge he made against the hon. and 
learned Member for North Louth was 
that he called “ Divide, divide!” That 


is not an uncommon expression in this 
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House. It may not be disorderly. It 
depends altogether in the manner in 
itis done. I think it is a very slight 
foundation on which to make a charge of 
that kind. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: The 
reason I made the statement—and I now 
repeat it—is because Members upon this 
side of the House during the present 
Session have been repeatedly subjected 
to interruption, [Cries of “ Order !”] 
I have myself upon repeated occasions 
seen the hon. and learned Member for 





North Louth [More cries of 
“ Order ! ”} 
THe CHAIRMAN! Order, order! 


The right hon. Gentleman is not entitled 
to bring general charges against the 
hon, and learned Member, It is altogether 
out of Order, and Lappeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s experience. I will do 
my best to preserve order in this Com- 
mittee ; but in order to do that I must 
rely upon the assistance of Members in 
all parts of the House. I think this 
question ought now to terminate. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH. said, that 
the heat which had been generated at 
this early period of the Committee did 
not seem to him the best angury. [ Cries 
of “Question! ” and “ Divide!”} He 
was perfectly prepared for any amount 
of fair Parliamentary interruption ; but 
when a question of vital importance was 
raised and discussed for something under 
an hour they were entitled to discuss it 
without disorderly interruption. The 
question that had been put was not one 
of detail, but one of vital principle, and it 
was one on which they were fully en- 
titled to an answer. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S$.) 
said, the Treasury Bench pretended that 
that Bill simply set up an Irish As- 
sembly ; he contended that it did more, 
and by Clause 9 proposed to alter funda- 
mentally the constitution of the Imperial 
Parliament. Doubts had arisen in the 
public mind as to whether the Govern- 
ment intended to stand by the vital prin- 
ciple of Clause 9. If these doubts were not 
well-founded, if the Government intended 
to stand by the principle of Clause 9, 
why did not the right hon. Gentleman say 
so? Why did the Prime Minister com- 
pletely burke the whole question? He 
thought they had a right to have an 
answer, and he hoped the Opposition 
would insist upon it. 
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Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 213 ; 


Noes 270.—(Division List, No. 67.) 
*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) rose to 
move the following Amendment in 
Clause 1, page 1, line 11, before “on,” 
insert— 


“Without in any way whatever impairing, 
restricting, or altering the supreme power and 
authority of Parliament in all matters, as weil 
local as Imperial, and over all persons in 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 


He said he hoped the Committee would 
believe, although he had addressed the 
House on other occasions, that he felt 
very considerable diffidence in submitting 
to them any proposal whatever with re- 
gard toa Bill of the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the Bill now before the Com- 
mittee. But he thought it would be the 
desire even of the Government themselves 
that anyone who could inany way improve 
the measure which they had submitted 
to Parliameut should have the opportunity 
of doing so before the Bill finally took 
its shape; and he gathered that the 
Government themselves were not wholly 
precluded from making Amendments in 
the Bill on very important particulars, 
although at present they had not been 
able exactly to ascertain in what 
direction these improvements were likely 
to proceed. The argument had been 
used that it did not become those to 
amend the Bill who were _ resolved, 
when it had gone through Committee, 
to do what they could to prevent it 
becoming law. He imagined there was 
little force in that suggestion, and he 
would like hon. Members opposite to 
apply to the Bill what a celebrated 
gourmand recommended should be 
applied to the dressing of the cucumber. 
This person advised that they should 
add a little salt, a little pepper, and 
a little oil in order to make it pala- 
table and agreeable ; and having done 
so they should throw the prepara- 
tion out of window. If it happened 
that those for whose delectation this Bill 
was served up should treat it in the 
same way he did not think the Govern- 
ment would be surprised. The Amend- 


ment he proposed was one which was 
forced upon them by the fact that, perhaps, 
the most important provision of this 
Bill was put into that portion of it which 
was not an enacting part of the measure 
in any sense whatever; and it behoved 
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the English Members, at any rate, to see 
that no kind of uncertainty was left upon 
this point, because, as he understood it, 
the attitude of Members representing Irish 
constituencies was now eutirely different, 
and the claim they made was entirely 
different from what had been the attitude 
of former Irish Leaders aud the claim they 
made. Former Leaders, and particularly 
Mr. Parnell, claimed that the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland should be absolutely 
unfettered in every particular ; free from 
this Parliament, and free to shape the 
course of Ireland among the nations of 
the world. He did not know how many 
Irish Leaders there now were, but one 
and all of them had abandoned the 
position of the late Mr. Parnell. [Mr. 
J. E. Repmonp: No, no!) Well, there 
was one of them—and he was bound to 
say he thought the most influential of 
them—who had not abandoned that 
position; and, that being so, there 
was all the more reason, therefore, 
for passing the present Amend- 
ment. He understood, at all events, 
that the great bulk of them had 
receded from the position of the late Mr. 
Parnell, and were content to take a Par- 
liament subordinate to this Parliament, 
and which would have no power to deal 
with a large number of matters. That 
was a Parliament which Mr. Parnell cer- 
tainly did not demand, and never would 
have accepted, because it was well 
known that Mr. Parnell claimed that 
Ireland would not take anything but a 
Parliament with— 

“Full and complete power to arrange our 
own affairs, and to make our land a nation ; to 
secure for her, free from outside control, 


the right to direct her own course among the 
people of the world.” 


That Bill did not offer them anything of 
the sort. It did not offer them a Par- 
liament free from outside control, but it 
offered them a Parliament by a Bill the 
Preamble of which said the supreme 
authority of another Parliament should 
be preserved. It was because he wished 
that the position should be understood at 
the earliest possible moment, and not in 
a Preamble when the rest of the Bill was 
passed, that he desired, with diffidence, 
to submit this Amendment to the Com- 
mittee. The contention from Ireland had 
always been that the laws of this Parlia- 
ment were not good, because they were 
the laws of an alien Government. But 
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they in this Parliament always thought 
they had a right to make laws for Ire- 
land, because, in this Parliament, Ireland 
was fully represented. That must still 
be the view of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, because the Irish representation 
was maintained. They did not know 
exactly in what proportion the right 
hon. Gentleman would give them Irish 
Members in that Parliament; but they 
had no doubt he would give them in a 
measure they in England neither deserved 
nor desired. It was for that Parliament he 
wished to secure, by enactment in an 
Enacting Clause of the Bill, the fullest 
powers to make laws for Ireland, and 
having it well understood that if any law 
made by the Irish Parliament conflicted 
with any law of this Legislature hence- 
forth, whether made before or after the 
Trish law, that the law of this Legislature 
should be supreme, and have precedence 
over a law made by the Irish Legisla- 
ture. He knew that that would place 
Ireland in a_ position which few 
nations would accept; but the Pre- 
amble professed to do it, and he 
was anxious it should not only 
profess to do it but should doit. He 
knew perfectly well that it made of the 
Irish Parliament what, to use the words 
of Mr. Sheridan, was “a sort of National 
Vestry for the Parish of Ireland.” He 
should not have thought there could be 
any doubt that it was necessary to put 
the strength of the Preamble of the Bill 
into the Bill itself, and he should not 
have thought it necessary to establish 
that contention by precedents and decisions 
if the Home Secretary had not said that 
the Preamble was quite sufficient to 
secure the supremacy of this Parliament 
without having a section in the Bill, 
when it became an Act, to secure that 
supremacy. The Home Secretary had 
quoted, in his speech on the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, the words of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, who had 
said— 

“The second condition is that the local 
Legislative Body or Bodies to be created shall be 
admittedly, from the first, subordinate Bodies. 
If they are co-ordinate and equal, you cannot 
have supremacy.” 

Thereupon the Home Secretary said— 

“ First of all the continued supremacy of 
Parliament is expressly declared.’ 

Then an hon. Member on that (the 
Opposition) side asked “when?” and 
the Home Secretary proceeded— 
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“Inthe Preamble. . . . Ever since the 
days of Lord Coke it has been well said that 
the Preamble is the key-note of the Statute. . . 
If hon. Members were in doubt, let them bring 
up a clause; if they wish to make such an 
unnecessary declaration, let them bring upa 
clause to be inserted in the body of the Bill 
saying that the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament is preserved, and I think I may say 
on the part of the Government that the clause 
will not meet with opposition.” 


The Home Secretary said that Lord 
Coke had declared the Preamble was the 
key-note to a Statute. Lord Coke, he 
regretted to say, said nothing of the 
kind. Atall events, if Lord Cokedid, he 
did not say itany where where he could find 
it. He had found, however, what Lord 
Coke did say, and what he thought 
misled the Home Secretary, who had 
many other matters to consider besides 
Lord Coke. Lord Coke, in bis Fourth 
Institute, chap. 74, page 330 said this— 

“The Preamble is to be considered, for it is 

the key”—not the key-note—*to open the 
meaning of the makers of the Act.” 
He wished this key could open the mean- 
ing of the makers of the Act. There 
was one maker of the Act whose mean- 
ing had not been opened by any key, let 
alone the Preamble of this Bill. 

“ To open the meaning of the makers of the 
Act and mischiefs which they intend to 
remedy.” 

Lord Coke, again, in the same Institute, 
said this—- 

“The rehearsal or Preamble of the Statute 
isa good means to find out the meaning of the 
Statute, and, as it were, a key to open the 
understanding thereof.” 

Lord Coke’s Institute had been com- 
mented upon by Hargreaves and Butler 
as follows :-— 

“ Lord Coke’s manner of expressing himself 
on the operation of the Preamble in the con- 
struction of Statutes is very observable. Instead 
of saying generally that the Preamble should 
control the Enacting Clauses, or of limiting 
precisely how far it shall have that effect, which 
would have been attempting to make a line 
where one cannot be drawn, he cautiously says 
that it is a good means to find out the intention.” 
Lord Coke, again, in the Ist Chapter of 
his Fourth Institute, had a marginal note, 
which was this— 

*“ A mischievous Act, with a flattering Pre- 


” 


amble "— 
Of what was he thinking ? 
“A mischievous Act, with a flattering Pre- 
amble, in 11th Henry VII.” 
In the text Lord Cork said— 
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“There was an Act of Parliament made in 

the lith year of King Henry VII, which had a 
fair, flattering Preamble, pretending to avoid 
divers mischiefs, which were :—1. To the high 
displeasure of Almighty God ; 2. The great let 
of the Common Law; and 3. The great let of 
the wealth of this land, and the purview of 
that Act tended in the execution contrary, 
ee diametro—namely, to the high displeasure of 
Almighty God, the great let, nay the utter sub- 
version of the Common Law, and the great let 
of the wealth of this land, as hereafter shall 
manifestly appear.” 
He might have been 
present Bill, with its flattering Pre- 
amble, pretending to avoid these 
things. Did Lord Coke say that the 
Preamble controlled the Statute? Did 
he say it prevented the Statute doing 
harm to the Common Law, or to the 
wealth of this land? No; he said 
distinctly, in spite of its fair, flattering 
Preamble, it produced all the harm that it 
professed to make impossible and to avoid, 
and Lord Coke could nowhere be found 
to say that the Preamble was the key- 
note to the Statute. He said it might 
be a means to find out what those who 
made the Statute meant; but what Lord 
Coke said had been misinterpreted, as 
the quotations he had made abundantly 
showed. What were the words of 
Mr. Dwarris’ Mr. Dwarris, in his 
work on The Construction of the Statutes, 
said— 

“A Preamble is not only not essential, and 

often omitted, but it is, strictly speaking, with- 
out force, in a legislative sense; being but a 
guide to, and not the vehicle of, the import of 
the Statute (c.). And to what is it properly a 
guide—to the meaning of the enactment? 
No; but to the intentions of the framer, which 
is only the first stage on the road, in the 
construction of Statutes.” 
He (Mr. Darling) dared say he had not 
yet convinced the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. It would be 
necessary to that right hon. Gentleman’s 
conversion that he should read from 
some American authority, or that he 
should quote the decision, perhaps, of a 
modern Laneashire Magistrate. He had 
not got the decision of one of these, so he 
would read to the Committee the words 
of Mr. Justice Story, which, with the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, at all events, 
would have some weight. Mr. Justice 
Story said— 


describing the 


“The Preamble is properly referred to when 
doubts or ambiguities arise upon the words of 
the enacting part. The Preamble can never 


enlarge ; it cannot confer any powers per se. 
Its true office is to expound powers conferred, 
not substantially to create them.” 
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The Preamble had no enacting force ;_ it 
could not confer any powers ; and it did 
not come into existence until doubts 
arose. Suppose this Bill became an Act, 
and it then came before an Irish Court 
with a modern Irish Judge, and it was 
argued that a certain power was given 
to the Irish Parliament. Did they think 
that an Irish modernised Home Rule 
Judge would ever have the slightest 
doubt that it did give that power, and if 
he did not,.it would be useless to refer 
him to the Preamble. Unless they could 
raise a doubt, the Judge would not look 
to the Preamble, but in such a case he 
would have no doubt. They would, 
therefore, never get to the Preamble, and 
the Preamble did not come into question 
as an enacting part at all. It did not 
come into question even for the limited 
purpose of acting as a guide to unlock 
the mind of the Treasury Bench and 
their followers, who said on Tuesday 
they were going to vote agaiust the Bill 
and on Friday walked into the Lobby 
for it. The Preamble did not come into 
action at all unless doubt existed in the 
mind of the tribunal who had to place a 
construction upon the Bill. He thought 
he had shown that if the Government 
were in earnest in desiring to preserve 
the supreme and unquestioned power of 
the Imperial Parliament, they were 
bound to do more than put words in the 
Preamble. Their bona fides would be 
judged by the way in which they dealt 
with the Amendment. By a subsequent 
Amendment he proposed to declare that 
any Irish Act contrary to any English 
Act passed after this Bill became law 
should be void if inconsistent with 
any such English Act. That was 
what supremacy meant. That was the 
way in which supremacy must be 
interpreted ; that was the way in which 
supremacy was interpreted before 
Grattan’s Parliament, and that was the 
way in which supremacy was bound to 
be interpreted if the Imperial Parliament 
was to remain in any real, effective sense 
supreme, That was what was decided 
in Calvin’s case in the reign of 
James I., and that decision was acted 
upon until Grattan’s Parliament came 
into existence. In Calvin's case it was 
decided— 

“ Albeit Ireland was a distinct dominion, 
yet the title thereof being by conquest, the 
same by judgment of law might by express 
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words be bound by Act of Parliament of 
England.” 

The judgment in that case was written 
by the Legal Authority whom the Home 
Secretary above all preferred — Lord 
Coke. He wished there to be no mis- 
take about this question of supremacy— 
that Ireland had not been made a nation, 
but had been created by the generosity of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite the parish 
vestry of the parish of Ireland—that it 
had got itself into the same position as it 
occupied in the days of James I. It was 
for these reasons he desired—relying 
upon the words, of which he thought 
there could be no evasion of Lord 
Coke, and of the authorities he had 
quoted—to do, in effect, what he believed 
the Government had not done—-to pre- 
serve the supremacy in every single 
particular of the Parliament of Great 
Britain. He begged to move the Amend- 





ment. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 11, before the word “on,” to 
insert the words “ without in any way whatever 
impairing, restricting, or altering the supreme 
power and authority of Parliament in all 
matters, as well local as Imperial, and over all 
yersons in Great Britain and Ireland.”—(Wr. 
Charles Darling.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do 
not object to the way in which the hon. 
Member has exercised his wit upon me ; 
but he complains of the absolute impossi- 
bility of getting at any knowledge of my 
intentions. It is the understood privilege 
of the entire Opposition to expose my 
unfortunate incapacity tomake intelligible 
anything I have to say. The hon. 
Member has made a proposal to us, but 
his argument goes much beyond it. His 
general argument is that in such a 
matter as the supremacy we ought to 
enact. [“ Hear, hear!”] I am very glad 
that sometimes I can make myself 
intelligible. The hon. Member has 
bound himself in the most solemn way to 
the proposition—he has given us his 
professional authority for it—that this 
Bill is destructive of the Common 
Law. 

*Mr. DARLING (interrupting): I 
beg the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. 
I read a quotation from Lord Coke, 
describing an Act which was subversive 
of the Common Law, but the particular 
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part of it which I meant to apply to this 
Bill was that which referred to the 
“great let of the wealth of this land.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE; Then 
there are other people, besides the 
unfortunate gentleman who now addresses 
the Committee, who ought to take pains 
to make their meaning clear. The hon. 
Gentleman said that Lord Coke’s words 
were most admirably applicable to this 
Bill. He says that we ought to enact, 
instead of merely putting these words in 
the Preamble. But all he does is to 
propose a Preamble. The words of 
the Amendment enact nothing what- 
ever; they are a mere Preamble. But 
the difference is this: the words are a 
Preamble to be inserted in a particular 
clause, and, therefore, their effect is 
limited to the Preamble of a clause. 
Our words being in the Preamble of the 
Bili, and not in a clause, apply to the 
whole Bill, and supply what is called the 
keynote of the Bill. Now, Sir, I do not 
intend to go beyond the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member. I must 
oppose that Amendment, but I must 
oppose it on the ground that, in my 
opinion, it distinctly tends to the limita- 
tion of the supremacy. I believe that it 
was the case with regard to Mr. Parnell 
—I believe it might have been the case 
with some other Irish Members, although 
I am not prepared to assert it as a 
matter of fact—that in early days, before 
he had a prospect of the concession of 
Home Rule for Ireland, he did use large, 
general, and, perhaps, inconsiderate and 
dangerous words as to the nature of the 
powers that ought to be conferred upon 
Ireland. Ido not look to those declara- 
tions of Mr. Parnell—they were not made 
here, or on his responsibility as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament and as a Leader of the 
Irish Party. I look to the declarations 
of Mr. Parnell when he sat upon the 
Bench opposite, when, in 1886, the 
Home Rule Bill was introduced, and 
when Mr. Parnell, in direct contradiction 
to what the hon. and learned Member 
quoted from Mr. Parnell, deciared on the 
part of himself and on the part of his 
Party that he accepted the proposal of 
that Bill in the main, and that he said 
he accepted it as constituting a sub- 
ordinate Parliament for Ireland. It is 
material for all purposes that that should 
be understood. The hon. and learned 
Member also says that, according to his 
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view, a law passed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment in contrariety to the law of the 
Imperial Parliament might be accepted 
by the Judges and might run in Ireland. 
Has the hon. and learned Gentleman 
read Clause 33, which expressly abolishes 
any Irish Statute that runs counter to 
an Imperial Statute in so far as it is 
counter? I come to the Amendment, 
and I take what I think to be the main 
objection to it. My opinion, and the 
opinion of the Government, respecting 
the supremacy is that it is absolutely 
without limit, and we do object to any 
declaration, or any words in whatever 
form, which tend to limit this supremacy. 
I must, therefore, object to the Amend- 
ment upon the ground that it tends to 
limit that supremacy, and that by the 
most distinct implication it does limit it. 
What is that supremacy ? What is its 
range? Is it one in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland ? No, Sir; it is a 
supremacy throughout the entire Empire. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman does 
not propose any enactment. ‘There is no 
enacting foree whatever in his words, 
which are a mere repetition, in substance, 
of what we say in the Preamble. He 
says it is necessary to uphold “the 
power and authority of Parliament in all 
matters”—very good, so far—-“as well 
local and Imperial ’—very good—* and 
over all persons.” Where? “In Great 
Britain and Ireland,” and not elsewhere. 
Then there is no supremacy in British 
North America, in the West Indies, 
Australasia, the Cape, or anywhere else, 
but only in Great Britain ? This is the 
mode in which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman proposes to maintain the 
supremacy. Whatever we assert of this 
supremacy, we shall always assert that 
the supremacy is a supremacy reaching 
and prevailing alike in each and every 
quarter of Her Majesty’s Empire. There- 
fore, it is impossible for us to accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had endeavoured 
to minimise the force of certain references 
made by Mr. Parnell by stating that his 
speech was delivered not in the House, 
but in the country, and in the next place 
that it was not delivered by him as 
Leader of the Irish Party. Mr. Parnell 
had said that, speaking for himself, and, 


he believed, for the Irish people and for 


all his Colleagues, he had to declare that 
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they would never accept anything bet 
the full and complete right to mana, » 
their own affairs and make Ireland a 
nation, and to secure for her, free from 
outside control, the right to direct her 
course among the peoples of the world. 
The Unionist Party held that that 
declaration of policy was inconsistent 
with the policy of the Government as 
delineated in the oft-quoted words of the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith). Turn- 
ing to the second contention of the Prime 
Minister—that they were not to attach 
any importance tothe words of Mr. Parnell 
because they were not uttered in that 
House 

Mr. W. 
not say that. 

Mr. WYNDHAM said, in that case 
he must have misunderstood the right 
hon. Gentleman. For his part, he at- 
tached more importance to words used 
in the freedom of addressing one’s con- 
stituents. But, at all events, they must 
face the question of supremacy in the 
light of the innermost convictions of the 
Irish Members, if they could arrive at 
those convictions. Putting that matter 
on one side, the Unionist Party intended, 
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E. GLADSTONE: I did 


if it were possible, to see that the 
Government gave real effect to the 


supremacy of which they had talked so 
much. The Prime Minister had said 
that in Clause 33 some such supremacy 
as the hon. and learned Member had de- 
scribed was reserved to that House, and 
that by that clause, as he understood the 
Prime Minister, any Act of that House 
would over-ride any Act passed by the 
Irish Legislature. As he read the clause, 
however, it only applied to those matters 
which were specifically excluded from 
the Irish Legislature in Clauses 3 
and 4, 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): No. 

Mr. WYNDHAM said, he was not a 
lawyer, and he hoped some hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be able to re- 
assure the Committee on that point, 
which was very obseure in the Bill. 
The Prime Minister told the House that 
the supremacy was maintained in the 
Preamble; but hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House felt that it 
was too like chaos, without form, and 
void, and that it might have a protean 
tendency to take different shapes in pro- 
portion to the opportunities which hon. 
Members might have of coming from 
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Ireland. The references to supremacy 
made by Members of the Government, on 
which they won the last General Elee- 
tion, and as understood by the audiences 
to which they were addressed, were to 
the effect that that House would still be 
able by law to provide such safety and 
liberty as now existed in Ireland. In 
respect of such pledges the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond), in discussing this question 
out of doors, had said that they were 
threats. This supremacy was the only 
watch it would be possible to keep over 
the action of the Irish Parliament. The 
right of that House to pass laws for Ire- 
land had always existed except during 
the interregnum of Grattan’s Parliament ; 
if any hon. Member had a doubt on the 
subject let him read the admirable work 
on Irish Legislatures by Mr. J. P. Ball, 
and they therefore had a right to see 
that the supremacy of the House should 
exist in the future without any limit. 
He based his support of the Amendment 
very much upon the argument used by 
the Prime Minister in opposing, earlier 
in the evening, the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), 
The Prime Minister’s contention in that 
instance was that the governing prin- 
ciple of the Bill should be given in the 
Ist clause, and the Home Secretary had 
said that the Government accepted the 
principle of supremacy, and they were 
also told that if anyone would frame or 
draft a clause it would be accepted into 
the body of the Bill. But if the Ist 
clause was the proper clause for em- 
bodying the principle of the Bill, the 
Unionists preferred to have it in the 
very forefront of the Bill. Whether 
the principle of the necessity for a 
separate Parliament in Dublin was 
abandoned for some other principle, 
and whether this Bill were to pass or 
not, the principle of supremacy was im- 
perative now and must always remain 
Imperative. 

CoLonEL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, the Prime Minister found 
some fault with hon. Members on a 
Opposition side of the House at not 
finding his remarks intelligible, but 
he thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was himself to blame. On a 
recent oceasion the House learnt that 
“marching through rapine to the dis- 
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memberment of the Empire ” meant the 
opposing of a Land Bill. He had 
never understood the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman in that sense 
until it was explained the other even- 
ing. But now the right hon. Gentle- 
man was equally unintelligible. On 
the question whether the Irish Mem- 
bers were to be retained in their present 
number, or the number mentioned in 
Clause 9, or whether they were to be 
excluded, hung the meaning and autho- 
rity of Clauses 1 and 2. Clause 1 
proposed to set up a Parliament in 
Ireland which was supposed to be a 
subordinate Parliament. If the Irish 
Members were retained at Westminster 
in their present number, there  cer- 
tainly would be a subordinate Parlia- 
ment, but it would not be the Irish Par- 
liament. The Imperial Parliament would 
be the subordinate Parliament. [Cries 
of “ Order!” “Chair!” and cheers.) 
Gentlemen called “ Order!” but this 
was a question of supremacy, and it 
was impossible to discuss a clause deal- 
ing with Parliamentary supremacy with- 
out taking into consideration the clause 
which would materially affect the ques- 
tion whether the Imperial Parliament 
should be supreme or subordinate. If, 
therefore, Clause 9 was changed, as they 
supposed it would be [Cries of 
“ Order!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is not com- 
petent for the hon. Member to discuss 
Clause 9. This is an Amendment to the 
first part of Clause 1, and he cannot 
discuss the question embodied in another 
clause. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): Mr. Mellor, I rise to a point of 
Order. We have had a ruling of the 
Speaker on the Instruction that the ques- 
tion of supremacy could be raised in the 
largest manner on Clause 1. Are we to 
understand that it is now decided that 
Clause 9, which proposes the retention of 
the Irish Members, is not an essential 
part of the genuineness or want of reality 
of that supremacy ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I entireiy concur 
with the ruling of the Speakee with 
regard to the Instruction and with his 
explanations as to this Amendment. It 
is perfectly open to any hon. Member to 
discuss the question of supremacy in the 
fullest manner on this Amendment ; but 
while, with regard to Clause 9, it is com- 
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petent for an hon. Member to refer to it, 
it is not ‘competent for him to discuss it 
in detail. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON said, he 
was not going to discuss Clause 9, but 
he desired to point out the impossibility 
of discussing adequately the supremacy 
of Parliament without taking into con- 
sideration a clause which must absolutely 
affect that supremacy. As far as that 
clause was concerned, the Prime Minister 
had given the Committee absolutely no 


information. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman tell the Committee what 


amount of elasticity he would display 
when it came to consider Clause 9 ? 
[Cries of “Order!”] He was in a 
slight difficulty with reference to this 
Amendment—indeed, difficulty on his 
part must arise on all Amendments to 
this Bill. Personally, he should move no 


Amendment, because no Amendment 
of any kind that could be devised 
by the wit of man could make 
a Bill of that kind tolerable to 


him and, he believed, to the majority 
of his colleagues. As far, however, as 
he could make out the meaning of this 
Amendment, his hon. Friend wished to 
establish fair play between the Irish 
Parliament and the British Parliament. 
The Government proposed, on the other 
hand, that the Irish Members should 
have the absolute control, not only over 
the destinies of Ireland, but at the same 
time over the destinies of this country. 
There were certain facts clearly before 
the Committee as to the Irish Parliament 
in Dublin and the Irish Government to 
be created. They maintained that from 
the record of the men who would form 
that Parliament and constitute that Go- 
vernment the Loyalists had a_ perfect 
right, if Home Rule was granted, to 
demand that there should be safeguards 
placed in the Bill which should curb the 
instincts of those whom it was proposed 
to make their rulers in Ireland. They 
knew exactly how the Government would 
be composed and how the Parliament 
would be elected. Those men who were 
to be their future governors had left a 
record behind them to which all eyes 
were ever open. 

*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 8.E., Eccles) : 
I rise to Order. I beg to ask you, Sir, if 
the Amendment relates to the legal supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament, in what 
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way the gomposition of the Irish Legisla- 
ture can arise upon it ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The Amendment 
is intended to establish the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament in all matters, 
local as well as Imperial, and over all 
persons. Although I cannot say that 
the hon. Member is keeping very closely 
to the point, I do not think he is out of 
Order. 

CotoneEL SAUNDERSON said, he 
did not see how he was to avoid this line 
of argument, because he and his friends 
had grounds for believing that the men 
who were to compose the Government of 
Ireland were not to be trusted, and that 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend would 
place a curb on the action of the Irish 
Parliament and Government. Ifa Home 
Rule Government and Parliament was 
established in Dublin the record of 
those men who would form it and the 
Executive proved this: that that 
Government would be a Government 


of robbery, jobbery, and  beggary. 
That being their belief, it was their 


bounden duty to support any Amend- 
ment which would effectually curb the 
predatory propensities of a squaid Par- 
liament and a hungry Executive floating 
ou whisky. The object he had in rising 
to speak to the Amendment undoubtedly 
had been to try and extract from some 
Gladstonian Radical his views upon this 
clause and upon other clauses of the Bill. 
But none of them showed any alacrity in 
rising. They had had two speeches from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister ofa very lightand good-humoured 
character, as though he had been dealing 
with a Parish Councils Bill or with 
some minor act of legislation instead of 
a great question which touched the 
vital interests of Ireland and the Con- 
stitution of the Empire. But they had 
witnessed no sign of alacrity on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman's followers 
to get up and support him on the clauses 
of the Bill. Well, he (Colonel Saunder- 
son) had not expected that there would 
be. It was a “personally conducted 
Party—conducted by Lord “ Cook.” 
tlowever, the right hon. Gentleman's 
followers might feel, with regard to this 
Amendment or with regard to the clauses 
which followed if the right hon. Gentle- 
man showed his determination to stick 
by the clause no matter how they ob- 
jected, they would adhere to it. They 
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had a new policy presented by the Prime 
Minister and his followers had now in- 
vented a new “ism.” [Cries of “ Ques- 
tion !*] They had Protestantism, Mor- 
monism, Roman Catholicism, and now 
they had Grand Old Manism. [Cries of 
“Question !"] None of the Members of 
the Gladstonian Party would dare to get 
up to express their opinions until they 
knew how their Leader wished them to 
vote. The speeches of hon. Members 
were of a funereal character. They all 
knew that this Amendment and all the 
discussions that would take place during 
the next two months or three or four 
would be discussions over a dead Bill. 
It was a sort of oratorical wake. 
The Bill was a dead Bill. It 
would be buried in August, but the dis- 
cussions in the House which they had 
undertaken to-day, and which they would 
carry on to-day, were addressed to those 
who would give the final decision ; and 
when that final decision came, he believed 
the Bill of the Ministry and the policy 
they had started would disappear to- 
gether. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
said, he did not irtend to follow 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Colonel Saunderson) through a speech 
which appeared to him to be very 
wide indeed of the subject-matter 
before the Committee, nor would he 
follow him into the references of a per- 
sonal character which he had made te 
the Prime Minister, If the hon. and 
gallant Member desired to know why 
the supporters of the Government main- 
tained silence on this as on the other 
stages of the Bill, he would tell him. It 
was because they wanted to see the 
measure passed into law, and because 
they were conscious that for that pur- 
pose it would be very unwise to fall into 
any of the numerous traps that were laid 
for them by hon. Members opposite. If 
this Bill were to be fairly discussed in 
Committee by hon. Members opposite with 
a desire to solve a most difficult question, 
and with a real desire to agree upon 
some settlement, they would find the ex- 
pressions of opinion of hon. Members on 
the Government side of the House much 
more numerous and perhaps very much 
more satisfactory to any fair views they 
might themselves entertain. He now 
wished to say a word with regard to the 
Amendment. It involved a principle on 
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which, as he understood it, both sides of 
the Committee were entirely agreed. 
Hon. Members opposite were anxious 
that there should be an effective and real 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
safeguarded in adequate terms in the 
Bill, and he understood that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Seere- 
cretary, and every right hon. Gentleman 
on the Government side of the House 
had expressed precisely the same opinion. 
The Bill contained a statement of supre- 
macy in the Preamble, and, for his own 
part, he believed that, in point of 
iaw, if the rest of the measure were 
absolutely silent upon the subject, that 
supremacy would remain unimpaired 
without a shadow of a doubt in the mind 
of every lawyer and every Judge in the 
country. Out of excessive caution the 
Government had inserted that declara- 
tion of their intentions in the Preamble, 
and he had no doubt that the declaration 
would be an adequate guide toany Judge, 
however blind, to lead him into the right 
path. It was possible to move in 
another direction. It was possible to 
put a plain statement into the Bill such 
as was found in all Statutes setting up our 
various Colonial Governments, which 
would make the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament absolutely clear. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
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tary (Mr. Asquith) had said that 
the Government were willing — to 
accept such a clause. It would have 
been better to have put down a 


clause of that kind than to have put 
down an Amendment which was merely 
a preface to the clause and inadequate 
for its purpose. 

*Sin HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cashire): I am sure that many Mem- 
bers of the Committee heard with 
satisfaction the declaration of the 
Prime Minister that the sovereignty 
of the Imperial Parliament was an indis- 
putable fact. It was especially satis- 
factory to hear the right hon, Gentle- 
man express as his principal objection 
to the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Deptford that it did not 
go far enough. The argument of the 
Prime Minister was that they ought to go 
as far as to express this sovereiguty of 
the Imperial Parliament in respect to ail 
the Queen’s Dominions. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to say so, 
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that statement of his goes to contradict 


his own Bill. The Preamble of the Bill 
does not express that. In a Bill of this 
kind, referring to Ireland alone, the Pre- 
amble would also be read as referring to 
Irelaud alone. It may be said that the 
words of the Amendment are not the most 
apt words, and that they are not proposed 
in the best place ; but the object in moving 
this Amendment is that, before we com- 
mence the further discussion of the 
measure, hon. Members shall know whe- 
ther the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament is to be an admitted fact or 
not. It should not be left to implication, 
but should be admitted expressly. The 
Preamble is not the enacting part of a 
Bill, and it never could be referred to 
unless doubts arose as to other parte of 
the measure. The Prime Minister re- 
ferred us to the 33rd clause. In one 
sense he is right, because it will not 
allow the Irish Legislature to interfere 
with Acts passed by the Imperial 
Parliament after the passing of this 
Act. Still, in the course of time it 
may come to be thought that the 
Imperial Parliament has only supre- 
macy in relation to those particular Acts. 
The supremacy of Parliament consists of 
two ingredients—authority to enact and 
power to enforce its legislation. Unless 
those two things are expressly admitted, 
difficulties will arise in respect of the 
construction of the Act. It is not alone 
lawyers and Judges who will have to 
consider it. If the Bill is passed every 
Petty Sessions in Ireland will have 
to construe the measure. This matter 
can easily be placed beyond doubt, and I 
hope the Home Secretary will adhere to 
the statement he made on the Second 
Reading, that there is no objection to a 
clause declaring that the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament shall exist. If 
he does, and a clause is inserted, it will 
get rid of all question on this point. 


The Prime Minister said that the 
words of the Amendment do not go far 
enough. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
not my only objection. 

*Srr H. JAMES : It was, I think, the 
principal objection of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, My hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
R. T. Reid) says there is no objection to 
an express clause, and once it is framed 
this discussion will come to an end. If 
the Government say they cannot take 
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this course, will it not be said that 
in the conduct of this Bill the Go- 
vernment have had some reason 
for abstaining from explicitly de- 


claring the supremacy of Parliament ? 
If Irish Members are excluded from this 
House, and if in some Petty Sessions 
Court in Ireland it is asked, “Is the 
Parliament of England to pass laws for 
Ireland ?” will not the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament be imperilled if there 
is no explicit declaration of that supre- 
macy? Iask the Government to con- 
sider the promise of the Home Secretary 
that there should be an express admission 
by a clause of the supremacy of 
Imperial Parliament, and I would urge 
the Prime Minister to put the question 
beyond dispute by accepting the advice 
of the hon, and learned Member for 
Dunifries. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
trHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) : I have listened to 
the discussion with a certain amount of 
surprise, because I understood, after I 
had spoken on the Second Reading, that 
it was practically conceded by hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite that, so 
far as paper declarations are concerned, 
the supremacy of Parliament is amply 
safeguarded by the Bill as it stands, 
[“ No, no!”] If that is disputed, I must 
refer to the speech of the Leader of the 
Opposition in the Debate on the Second 
Reading. At the close of the Debate, 
after referring to my speech, and saying 
that I had explained at considerable 
length that the Imperial Parliament 
would still be supreme, he went on to 
say— 

“ Legally, of course, it would be supreme; no 
one has doubted it. But what layman takes the 
slightest interest in these paper supremacies ? 
For my part, I take no more interest in the 
question of whether the Imperial Parliament is 
on paper superior to the Irish Parliament than | 
doas tothe order of precedence at a London dinner 
party. The thing is of no public interest or 
importance whatever. What we went to know 
is where the power lies. Who is go:ng to exer- 
cise supremacy? Who is going to be the de 


Jacto ruler of Ireland ?” 


Well, what is proposed now ? Why, to 
add another to the list of paper safe- 
guards of the supremacy. Furthermore, 
if the offer I made were accepted, and a 
declaratory clause asserting the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament were inserted 
in the Bill, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman it would not make the least 
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difference—it would not be a matter in 
which any layman would affect to take 
any interest, because the question which 
is the de facto ruler—not the de jure 
ruler, not the ruler on paper—will remain 
precisely the same. I am, therefore, 
surprised that so much time should be 
occupied on the discussion of this puely 
academic question. I would repeat what 
was said by the Prime Minister — 
namely, that the Amendment before the 
Committee, if it does anything, tends to 
cast a doubt upon the supremacy of Par- 
liament. It is a preamble to the clause, 
and will only govern the clause; and if 
if there is any doubt—I deny that there 
can be—lawyers and Judges will look 
not to a clause, but to the Preamble for 
a key to the Statute. As to the appeal 
of my right hon. Friend (Sir H. James), 
what I have to say is that if a clause 
bearing in express terms upon the su- 
premacy is placed upon the Paper, when 
the time comes for the discussion of that 
clause—which, I may remark, is not now, 
but when the new clauses come to be 
considered—the Government will care- 
fully consider its terms. [Laughter.] 
Well, if hon. Gentlemen suppose that the 
Government will bind themselves in 
advance to accept any form of words 
which may be put on the Paper, they 
are making a very unreasonable demand. 
I do not in the least degree recede from the 
statement I made on the Second Reading ; 
I do not go back one step. All I do say 
is that at the proper time—and certainly 
this is not the proper moment to discuss 
the question—the Government are as 
determined as any hon, Gentleman oppo- 
site can be that when this Bill finally 
passes through Committee the supremacy 
of Parliament shall be amply and unequi- 
vocally safeguarded. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should not 
have intervened thus early if it had not 
been that the right hon. Gentleman 
appears to have relied upon some state- 
ment of mine on the Second Reading 
fortifying his own view of the legal 
position in which we stand, It would be 
rash of me to make any statement on the 
legal aspect of the Bill, but I frankly 
admit that I have been told by lawyers 
of high authority that if the Bill passes 
in its present shape, or amended as we 
desire to amend it, competent lawyers 
will hold that the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament has not been interfered 
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with. But, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bury has pointed out, 
the Bill will have to be interpreted in 
Ireland by persons who are not competent 
lawyers. Itis possible that the Magis- 
trates in Ireland may be as ignorant of 
Constituticnal Law as I am myself, and 
it will be quite as necessary to guide 
them into the true path as it would be to 
guide a lay Member of the House. But 
there is another point which, to my mind, 
is much more important. I still adhere 
to the view that a paper supremacy is 
not a thing in which iay Members need 
take great interest; but the value of this 
clause, in my opinion, is that if it is 
followed, as it ought to be, by a specific 
proposition intended to make it effective 
in practice, the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament will be a real supremacy, and 
not a paper supremacy. The question in 
the future will be as to how far the 
Imperial Parliament can with propriety 
—I do not say with legal justification— 
interfere in Irish affairs in so far as all 
matters, local and Imperial, and all 
persons in Ireland are concerned. This 
question of the propriety of interfering 
in those affairs will be coustantly coming 
up for decision. If we are going to leave 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment unmentioned in the clauses of the 
Bill, and are not going to specify what 
the duties of that Parliament are te be, it 
will be open for gentlemen to argue that, 
although this House undoubtedly has a 
right to interfere, it cannot with pro- 
priety do so in Ireland any more than it 
can with propriety do so in Canada or 
Australia. My view is that we should 
put this matter beyond doubt in the Act 
itself, and declare distinctly that the 
Imperial Parliament not only has legal 
right—aboutwhichlawyers are quarrelling 
and will go on quarrelling—to deal with 
Trish local affairs and with any persen in 
Ireland, but that the Act contemplates 
the exercise of that right. Therefore, I 
attach the utmost importance to placing 
in the first line of the Ist clause of the 
measure words implying the deliberate 
determination of the Imperial Parliament 
as a matter of concrete fact and every- 
day practice to deal with any matter in 
Ireland, local or personal, if on the 
matter being brought before them they 
should think it proper so to do. But 
I go further than that. Valuable as I 
think these words would be if they stood 
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alone, and cordially as I shall support 
the Amendment if carried to a Division, 
in my opinion their greatest value will 
be as a preface to the future provisions 
to be introduced creating machinery for 
enabling the Imperial Parliament to con- 
trol local and personal affairs in Ireland. 
This is not the time for considering what 
that machinery should be, but undoubt- 
edly it will be our duty—a duty from 
which we shall not shrink—to endeavour 
to put within the Bill the actual instru- 
ments and implements with which the 
Imperial Parliament will exercise super- 
vision over the aets of the Irish Legisla- 
tureand extend protection toall individuals 
and to every local interest in Ireland. By 
seeking to introduce these words into the 
Bill we are not dealing with a legai 
quibble, but are endeavouring to introduce 
a great and important modification into 
ihe Bill. 

*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) thought he could explain why the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had withdrawn from the position he 
took up on the Second Reading. It was 
because the Irish Members took excep- 
tion to his view. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) had 
said that even if there was no mention of 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
in the Bill there would be no doubt as to 
the existence of that supremacy. If the 
hon. and learned Member was as familiar 
with this particular controversy in Ire- 


land at a time preceding the Union 
as he (Mr. Barton) was, he would 


know that, of all questions which had 
ever been disputed by the Nationalists 
of Ireland, this was the one most disputed. 
If the hon. Member for Waterford 
and his friends were to agree to a clear 
statement of the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament being inserted in the 
Bill they would find it difficult to ex- 
plain their conduct to those who at 
present regarded them as the trustees of 
Irish nationality. They were first told 
that they need not place the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament in the enacting 
part of the Bill, because it was in the 
Preamble, and now they were told that 
it was unnecessary because of an admis- 
sion alleged to have been made in Debate 
by the Leader of the Opposition. That 
was a high compliment to pay the Leader 
of the Opposition no doubt; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had sufficiently ex- 
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plained that his words were not to be 
taken as justifying the Government in 
omitting this Amendment from the Bill. 
The supremacy of Parliament over Ire- 
land was of two kinds—judicial and legis- 


lative. The judicial supremacy was 
seriously affected by this Bill. By 
Clause 22 of the Bill the most im- 


portant branch of the judicial supremacy 
was abolished, as it was enacted that ap- 
peals from Courts in Ireland to the House of 
Lordsshouldcease. That was important, 
because the appellate jurisdiction of the 
English House of Lords had in 1719 
and 1783 played an important part in 
the struggle between the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Therefore, by 
abolishing it the Government had _re- 
moved one important branch of the Im- 
perial supremacy. There were other 
branches of the judicial supremacy which 
would require definite words, especially 
impeachment. Would an Irish subject 
te impeachable after this Act, and, if so, 
where ? But the legislative supremacy 
was the most important branch of the 
subject. How did this stand? He ven- 
tured to say that Clause 33 of the Bill 
did not do that which the Government 
would lead them to suppose. It omitted 
an important part of what the opponents 
of the Bill insisted upon. Would it be 
competent for both Parliaments to legis- 
late upon the same subject ? If so, would 
this Parliament be supreme ? Unless it 
were made clear that this Parliament 
could pass a special Act with reference 
to matters within the powers of the Irish 


Legislature, there would be no effec- 
tive supremacy. He was aware that 


they would be told they would have the 
veto, but that would not do for them. 
That was indirect supremacy, similar to the 
supremacy exercised by the Privy Council 
under Poyning’s Act. They wanted a 
complete Parliamentary supremacy, and 
wanted it to be made clear in the Bill. 
The hon, and learned Member for Dum- 
fries had said that the supremacy would 
be secure, even if it was not mentioned 
in the Bill, but a slight knowledge of 
Irish history and law would soon unde- 
ceive him. No subject had been more 
disputed by every generation of Irish 
Nationalists. There had been three cases 
on the subject in the Law Courts, a 
glance at which would show how doubt- 
ful the question was. In Pilkington’s case, 
in Henry VI’s. reign, it was decided in 
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the English Courts that the granting of a 
subsidy by the English Parliament would 
not be binding in Ireland. In the case 
of the merchantsof Waterford, which was 
finally decided in the first year of Henry 
VII. conflicting decisions were given by 
the Judges. First, they decided that the 
English Parliament could not bind the 
Trish people by an Act restricting external 
commerce. Then they re-considered their 
Judgment, and having been reinforeed by 
the Chief Justice, they decided the con- 
trary. Finally, in Calvin's case, early inthe 
reign of James L., in a ease about Scotch 
naturalisation, it was laid down by Lord 
Coke and the other Judges that the laws 
passed in the English Parliament might 
by express words bind Ireland. This 
was decided on the ground that Ireland 
was a conquered country. But the Irish 
people had always disputed the fact of con- 
quest, and, therefore, the ratio decidendi 
of Lord Coke’s Judgment was traversed 
and disputed in Ireland. The House would 
see from these three cases the question 
was one which, so far as case law went, 
was by no means clear, and was not one 
which could be lightly passed over in an 
Act of Parliament. He would next deal 
with legislation and the action of Parlia- 
ment. After Calvin’s case was decided 
the Irish Parliament of Charles I. 
consulted the Irish Judges on_ this 
very subject of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament; and having re- 
ceived an ambiguous reply, the Irish 
Parliament, disregarding the judgment in 
Calvin’s case, declared solemnly that 
the English Parliament had no right to 
bind Ireland, but that the laws for 
Ireland were the Common Law of 
England and the Statute Law of Ire- 
land. That was in 1641-2. In 1689 
they had the brief and notorious Parlia- 
ment of James II., the Parliament which 
confiscated the property and sentenced to 
death all the leading members of the 
Protestant community in Ireland, and it 
repudiated, among other things, the right 
of the British Parliament to legislate for 
Treland. Hardly had the Parliament of 
William III. assembled than the same 
question was again raised, and early in 
the next century Molyneux, in his Paper 
on The Case for Ircland, argued that 
the Imperial Parliament had no power 
to legislate for that country. The ques- 
tion created such a degree of interest 
that about 1718 the Irish House of Lords 
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decided the point one way and the 
English House of Lords another, and 
both claimed appellate jurisdiction on 
the ground of Parliamentary supremacy, 
It was this controversy between the 
two Houses of Lords as to judicial 
supremacy which led to the Declaratory 
Act of 1719, commonly called the 
Statute of 6 Geo. I. This Par- 
liament then found it necessary to declare 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and if it was found necessary to 
declare it then why did Her Majesty’s 
Government not think it necessary to 
declare itnow ? ‘That was the last time 
the Imperial Parliament declared its 
supremacy. Thus, in 1719, this Parlia- 
ment found it necessary to declare it by 
deliberate enactment; but so violently 
was it disputed by the Irish leaders 
that Parliament, in 1782, had to repeal 
that Act, and remove it from the Statute 
Book. The independence of Grattan’s 
Parliament depended upon the repeal of 
that Declaratory Act, and yet they 
were told that it was not now neces- 
sary to declare, in specific terms, the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
In 1783 this Parliament renounced any 
right of supremacy it had over the Irish 
Parliament. He asked hon. Members 
whether the question of supremacy could 
be satisfactorily dealt with in a Pre- 
amble when all these great events of Irish 
history and all these great Constitutional 
movements and circumstances turned 
upon that question? By the Act of 
Union the question was settled, as the 
supremacy was practically established 
by that measure which made Ireland a 
partner with England and Scotland in 
the government of the Three Kingdoms. 
How had the Members of the Govern- 
ment treated the Act of Union which 
thus practically established the Imperial 
supremacy ? They had gove up and 
down the country endeavouring to dis- 
credit it. They declared that that Act, 
which was now the scle foundation of 
the supremacy of Parliament, was gained 
by force and fraud. Under these 
circumstances, the Opposition were 
entitled to say that the Imperial supre- 
macy must be expressly safeguarded in 
the Act. He was entitled to ask those 
who represented the historic Nationalist 
Party what was their view on the ques- 
tion? Were they willing to admit the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament in 
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the sense in which it had been described ? 
Whatever was their reply, the Opposition 
was at least entitled to ask the Govern- 
ment, who had tainted the title deeds of 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, to set up in its place something 
that would be a sure basis for the 
supremacy in the future. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
rose to make a suggestion which he 
thought might possibly meet the 
opinions which had been expressed on 
both sides of the House. He understood 
that both sides were equally agreed that 
the supremacy of Parliament ought to 
be effectually maintained. With that 
object in view, he thought both sides 
were agreed that the Irish Legislature 
was to be really a subordinate Legisla- 
ture. The Prime Minister had raised 
the objection to the Amendment that it 
was not of an enacting character, but 
was rather a preamble to the clause. 
He (Mr. Bousfield) suggested that the 
words “subject to and” should be pre- 
fixed to the Amendment. If this sug- 
gestion were adopted, it would make the 
Amendment of an enacting character. 


His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Darling) did not think this Amend- 


ment necessary, but he understood that 
he would accept it. 


Amendment proposed, to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, before the first word 
“without ” to insert the words “ subject 


to and.” —(Mr. Bousfield.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘subject to and’ be there inserted in the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We can- 
not accept the Amendment. We do not 
think that the best mode of dealing with 
the supremacy is by means of a pre- 
amble to a particular clause. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I cannot 
help thinking that perhaps the Govern- 
ment have already seen some reason to 
doubt the wisdom of the course they 
have taken in refusing all information as 
to their intentions with regard to sub- 
sequent clauses. We are anxious, as far 
as we can, to confine ourselves strictly 
to the immediate matter under discussion, 
and not to refer, if we can avoid it, to 
future parts of the Bill when we do not 
know how they are going to be 
treated by the Government. I am not 
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going to say another word on Clause 9 
because, as far as I am _ concerned, 
Clause 9 no longer exists. It does not 
represent any settled intention of the 
Government. It is merely a pious opinion 
which is thrown upon the Table of the 
House and to which it would be perfectly 
useless and unnecessary for us to refer. 
But I cannot help referring to the ques- 
tion which is treated in Clause 9—namely, 
the future condition of the House of 
Commons. We are told that it is a 
matter of agreement between the two 
sides of the House that there shall be 
real and effective supremacy. I confess 
I amsorry to say I do not share the view 
of my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
bers for Dumfries (Mr. Reid). 1 doubt 
very much whether we are agreed on 
both sides of the House. Taking it for 
granted that that is true, as far as my 
hon. and learned Friend and those who 
act with him are concerned, I ask how 
ean you have an effective supremacy or 
how can you devise words to secure it 
until you know what is to be done in 
regard to the Parliament at Westminster ? 
The one argument which we urged against 
the extinction of the Irish Members in 
1886, and the argument which was ac- 
cepted by my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister in subsequent speeches as being 
a very reasonable argument, was that 
without the Irish Members at Westmin- 
ster we could not have supremacy, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Nothing 
of the kind. I never said such a thing. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I beg my 
right hon. Friend’s pardon. I was not 
going to refer to his words; but as he 
challenges me I must. On July 18th, 
1886, my right hon, Friend at a tea, I 
suppose, given by the hon. Member for 
Cumberland (Cockermouth) (Sir W. 
Lawson) said— 

* Moreover, I will go so faras to admit that it 
is impossible not to respect the feeling that in 
many minds has led to the entertainment of 
that desire. It isin order that there may not 
be as much as the slightest shadow of a pre- 
sumption that the real union between the coun- 
tries is about to be impaired that is a feeling to 
which the greatest respect should be paid.” 


Mr. W. E,. GLADSTONE: Hear, 
hear ! 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: If my 


right hon. Friend agrees with that I 
really do not understand what the differ- 
ence is between us. I assert that in 
1886 the argument was that if the Irish 
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Members were excluded the supremacy 
could not be maintained. If the Irish 
Members are not retained it would be 
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very difficult to argue logically that this | 


House should have the right to tax them 
or impose its views upon them. My 
right hon. Friend says that is a feeling 
which is deserving of respect. I say that, 


under these circumstances, it is clearly | 


impossible that we should discuss this 


question of supremacy without discussing | 


possible methods of dealing with the 
Trish Members at Westminster. At pre- 
sent we have not the least idea what is 
the intention of the Government in this 
matter. We are obliged to argue on 


three different assumptions, and to show | 


what is necessary to secure the supremacy 
of Parliament on each of these three 
assumptions. If my right hon. Friend, 
who knows of course what his intention 
is, would only frankly take the House 
into his confidence, as he has already no 
doubt taken hon. Members from Ireland 
into his confidence, he would shorten the 
Debate, because, instead of having to dis- 
cuss on every clause as it comes up three 
separate hypotheses and propositions, we 
should only have to diseuss one. Why 
are we to be the only people who do not 
know the future intentions of the Govern- 
ment? I think my right hon, Friend 
will find he has made a mistake in not 
saying yes or no to the simple question 
T asked him whether or not he adheres 
to Clause 9. I think some of my hon. 


Friends behind him, when they note | 


his persistent silence, must have some 
qualms of conscience as to the position 
into which they are to be led. [Ministerial 


cries of “No!”] I find it is not so. | 


' yy ayn ya) « oe 4 » ‘ , 
‘ : swe 
T hey have been so accustomed to swallow 


their opinions that nothing the future | 
“an have in store for them can arouse the 


slightest alarm. I come now to the 
particular 
hon, and learned Gentleman. To 
my mind, they are words which are 
very insufficient, and will have to be 
added to and extended to other parts of the 
Bill. But what are the objections taken 
to them? We are told by the hon. 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. Reid) that 
both sides of the House are agreed in 
principle. A proposition is made from 
the other side of the House in order to 
secure what all of us want to secure. 
We get no suggestion from this side of 
the House, except the suggestion that 
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|the proposal we make is unacceptable, 
| The reason given by the Prime Minister 
was that the proposal did not go far 
enough, or rather, that the Amendment 
would affect a limitation of that immense, 
complete, unimpaired, entire, and satis- 
factory supremacy which the Government 
are determined, at all hazards, to main- 
tain. But then, Sir, what does it 
| umount to? Only to this: that while, 
as far as matters are concerned, the 
|supremacy declared by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is thorouglily satis- 
factory because it includes all matters 
every where 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Well, 
my right hon. Friend, in his speech, 
passed over as satisfactory that portion 
of the Amendment which deals with 
matters, and it was only when he 
came to persons that he raised an 
objection. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: To both. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Well, 
then, I am one of those unfortunate 
persons who did not understand my 
right hon. Friend. I take it then as 
both. My right hon. Friend will see 
that “Great Britain and Ireland” only 
refer to persons, and the rest of the 
Amendment to matters. We will assume, 
however, for the sake of argument, that 
“ Great Britain and Ireland ” limits both 
the matters and the persons. My right 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir H. James) 
differs from the Prime Minister as to the 
_legai operation of the words ; but there is 
this to be said for them: that they are 
taken from the language of another 
lawyer, the Home Secretary (Mr. As- 
quith), who gave them as a satisfae- 
tory definition of Imperial supremacy. 
When we accept them the Government 
find them entirely unsatisfactory. If 
they want enlargement, why does not 
'some one on the Front Bench give us a 
suggestion for an enlargement? The 
Prime Minister may be quite sure that 
we shall not disagree with him on that 
point. The Home Secretary says, if we 
will bring forward a clause, he will 
consider it. This is a Bill to be dealt 
with not by discussion, but by con- 
sideration. This Bill is thrown on the 
Table, and we are to provide clauses to 
turn it into a good Bill, although the 
Government will not let us discuss their 
We are to provide clauses 
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dealing with finance and dealing with 
Ulster, and until we do those subjects 
are to be postponed. This is the most 
absurd way of dealing with a great Bill. 
If the Government have a mind let us, 
for goodness sake, know what it is! Do 
not let let them ask us to help them in 
the drafting of their Bili. The second 
objection is that this is not an enacting 
clause. Thatis a most strange objection to 
come from the Government. I think my 
right hon, and learnedFriend(SirH.James) 
has an idea that it is an enacting clause. 
But, putting this aside, what a curious 
thing it is that the Government, who 
think it satisfactory to deal with this 
matter by means of the Preamble with 
no enacting value, should complain of the 


Amendment that it does not go far 
enough. It is perfectly evident that the 
objection is taken for the sake of 


objecting, and that it is perfectly im- 
possible to support it on any logical or 
reasonable ground. The Home Secre- 
tary complained that we are now in- 
creasing the number of safeguards, 
although the Leader of the Opposition 
has said he attaches no importance to 
paper safeguards. I think we are all 
agreed that there is no importance in 
paper safeguards if they stop there. 
But to place them in an Act of Par- 
liament is the first step to enforeing 
them. The Government is in too great 
ahurry. We shall come to the enforce- 
ment after they accept the insertion of 
the principle. I do not believe they 
want to assert it. Of course, they are 
willing to assert it in Debate because 
words used in Debate are of no value 
subsequently in the interpretation of an 
Act. But I think if they were to put 
those words into the Bill, they would find 
they would have to enter into some 
discussion on the subject with some of 
their supporters. The hon. and learned 
Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. Red- 


mond )—and this is a most extraordinary 


thing to which I must call attention 
—<declared in terms that he would 


not be satisfied unless he inserted in the 
Bill a clause declaring that the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament should 
not extend to these matters expressly 
relegated to the Irish Parliament. We 


are now discussing the supremacy, and 
the hon. and learned Member is absent. 
I take it for granted that if he were here 
he would object to the insertion in the 
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Bill of the words which right hon. 
Gentlemen say they accept in principle. 
They tell us they agree with us in prin- 
ciple ; and while all they have to say 
against our Amendment is that it does 
not go far enough, they will neither 
accept it nor teach us how to amend it. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dumfries (Mr. Reid) laid down cer- 
tainly a most extraordinary doctrine as to 
the policy which apparently he and his 
friends are going to adopt in this dis- 
cussion. He said—* If you were willing 
to assist us in this Bill, we should be 
very happy to discuss it with you; but, 
as you are opposed to the Bill in all 
respects, as you have a bitter and un- 
dying hostility towards it, we are not 
going to discuss it with you at all.” 
Well, what on earth is the good of a 
Committee of the House of Commons if 
that attitude is to be adopted? This is 
the doctrine laid down by a Member of 
this House who calls himself a Liberal— 
by one of those Members the tradition of 
whose Party it is to obtain free discussion. 
Committee is the place for discussion of 
the details of a Bill. We are now in- 
formed, and we are told, on the first 
Amendment on the Ist clause, that there 
is to be no discussion except by the 
Opposition, Only two right hon, Gentle- 
men have risen to speak in answer to the 
many speeches which have been made 
against them. This is the policy of 
silence. Our arguments are not to be 
answered, We are to be left to carry on 
the Debate alone. It cannot be said that 
we are carrying on an obstructive Debate. 

Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven): Oh! 
oh! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Not even 
the very young Member behind me would, 
I should think, have the hardihood to get 
up and say that the discussion of an 
Amendment of this importance has been 
obstructive. 

Mr. LITTLE: I have read the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speeches, and those of 
the Leader of the Opposition, and that 
is the construction I place upon their 
assertions, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : It is not 
my business to defend the Leader of the 
Opposition, but the construction the hon, 
Member has put on my speech is a most 
unauthorised and a most impertinent 
one. I defy him to find a single word in 
any of my speeches which justifies the 
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interpretation he has placed upon them. 
I say again that, for my part, I am abso- 
lutely indifferent whether the Govern- 
ment answer our arguments or not. That 





will not prevent us, however, from 
bringing our arguments before the 


House and the country. If the Govern- 
ment do not answer our arguments it is 
because they cannot. Never before, I 
should think, in the history of Parlia- 
ment has a Debate on the Second Read- 
ing of an important Bill gone on without 
an answer being given to any one of the 
principal arguments used against the 
measure. I am not speaking of the 
quality of the arguments. That, of 
course, is a matter on which I should be 
a bad judge; but what I say is, that to 
the principal arguments not a single 
word has been said in reply. If throughout 
the Committee stage the Government 
are going to treat us in the same way, 
that is to us a matter of the most per- 
fect indifference; but the country will 
understand it perfectly well, and we 
shall challenge the Government to take 
the opinion of the country upon it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovurt, 
Derby): With one remark of my right 
hon. Friend I entirely concur, and that 
is that the country will understand it. 
The country will understand my right 
hon. Friend’s objects and the method by 
which he is seeking to secure them. We 
are perfectly prepared to answer the 
arguments of my right hon. Friend. What 
we will not do is to follow him in his 
method of discussing the 9th clause on 
the Ist clause. That is not a thing 
which we are bound to do or which we 
ought to do. The House, by a significant 
majority, has pronounced its opinion on 
the first Amendment, which was that of 
my right hon. Friend. What adjective 
belongs to that Amendment I will not 
say. Upon the Amendment before the 
House I will answer in two sentences so 
much of the speech of my right hon. 
Friend as can be called argument. About 
nine-tenths of my right hon, Friend’s 
speech was not argument but denuncia- 
tion. What is the part, the infinitesimal 
part, of my right hon. Friend’s speech, 
which may properly be called argument ? 
He says it is necessary to put this Amend- 
ment into the Ist clause. We have said 
we think it sufficient to put it into the 
Preamble. Hon. Gentlemen say the 
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Preamble is not sufficient, and in order to 
cure the defects of the Preamble of the 
whole Bill, they introduce the Amendment 
into the preamble of a single clause, 
Even a layman will see that the Amend- 
ment is not of an enacting character, 
The hon. and learned Member opposite 
(Mr. Bousfield) is so confident that it 
is not enacting that he has suggested 
certain words which would make it 
not an enacting clause at all, but 
a saving clause. That in itself is an 
objection fatal to gentlemen opposite. 
My right hon. Friend (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) asks why we do not bring up an 
enacting clause. We say we do not think 
an enacting clause necessary. We think 
it is sufficient to call attention to the 
supremacy of Parliament in the Preamble. 
If you do not think it sufficient, bring up 
your enacting clause. It is for you to 
supply any defects you think there are 
in the Bill. That is an answer to the 
whole argument. To say that we should 
bring up an enacting clause when we do 
not think such a clause necessary is 
totally unreasonable. That is our posi- 
tion in this matter, and it is perfectly 
fair and intelligible. We say that even 
without the statement in the Preamble the 
supremacy of Parliament would be legally 
intact. If you are not satisfied bring 
your proposal forward. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down argued that it 
was the business of the Opposition to 
produce an enacting Amendment. They 
had done so as a matter of fact, but the 
right hon. Gentleman said it was noi of an 
enacting character. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was sincere in his desire to see the 
supremacy of Parliament asserted in the 
most absolute manner why did he not 
give the Committee the benefit of his 
advice and try to improve the clause ? 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke about 
mere paper declarations. No one 
despised paper declarations more than 
he (Mr. Gibbs) did ; but he was desirous 
of bringing into contrast the difference of 
opinion that existed on the question of 
supremacy amongst the supporters of the 
Government. Certainly some of the 
supporters of the Government desired 
that the supremacy should not be 
impaired ; but hon. Gentlemen below the 
Opposition Gangway equally desired 
that it should be impaired. That was 
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the real reason which was actuating the | 
Government in opposing the clause. 
What was the position of the Home 
Secretary in this matter? When the 
Prime Minister spoke, he (Mr. Gibbs) 
supposed that the Home Secretary had 
been thrown over; but after hearing the 
Home Secretary he could only suppose 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
thrown himself over. The right hon. 
Gentleman said on the Second Reading 
that the Government would have no 
objection to a clause, and now he said 
that he would consider one if it were 
brought up. The right hen. Gentleman 
said that the supremacy of Parliament 
was unquestionable ; but when he was 
asked whether or not he was prepared to 
give way on Clause 9, he had no reply to 
make: in fact, there was such a mass of 


nebulous hypotheses floating around 
each clause, and the action of the 


Government was so uncertain in regard 
to every point, that it was impossible to 
tell what the Government might do at 
any moment. The hon. Member for 
Waterford had asserted that he did not 
depart from Mr. Parnell’s statement that 
“The Irish Parliament should be free from 
outside control, and should enable Ireland to 
take its place amongst the nations.” 
He could not imagine any nation, how- 
ever small or unimportant, accepting such 


a Bill as this if it were a nation. The 
Unionists refused to recognise the 


separate nationality of Ireland, and on 
that account they opposed 
because it did recognise the separate 
nationality of Ireland. It was perfectly 
clear, however, that the Bill was _ in- 
sufficient to satisfy the national aspira- 
tions of Ireland. They could have no 
better assurance of that than the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Waterford, 
that he maintained the same attitude as 
Mr. Parnell. 
ber did maintain it; he would be afraid 
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Of course, the hon. Mem- | 


to face those who had returned him to) 


Parliament if he did not maintain that 
attitude. The Prime Minister said they 
had very little to say in this matter, 
except that he could not give a plain 
answer to a plain question. They did 
certainly say that, but they had more to 
say besides. The right hon. Gentleman 


should not put it down entirely to the 
stupidity of the Tory Party that they 
used that argument, for he should con- 
sider that he had always shown himself 
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supremely expert in explaining away 
anything he had said on any subject on 
any occasion in any part of the United 
Kingdom whenever it became _incon- 
venient for him to admit it. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I rise to 
Order, Mr. Mellor. Is the hon. Member 
speaking to the Amendment ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I cannot say the 


hon. Member is out of Order. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS said, he had 
not the practised experience of speaking 
which other hon. Members enjoyed, so 
that when he was interrupted it wasted 
the time of the House, which he should 
have thought hon. Members below the 
Gangway should be desirous to economise, 
because it took him some time to recover 
the thread of his argument when he was 
interrupted. He was saying when in- 
terrupted that the Prime Minister had 
only himself to thank when he said they 
could not understand him; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman ascribed it to the 
stupidity of the Tory Party they might 
cheer themselves by the fact that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham—whom he had often 
heard abused, but whom he had never 
heard charged with stupidity—was pre- 
cisely in the same difficulty as the Tory 
Party. They need not go beyond the 
present Debate for proof that it was 
very difficult to understand the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave as his reason why he did 
not attach weight to Mr. Parnell’s state- 
ment that it was said long ago, and said 
outside the House. But when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham put forward that reason 
the right hon. Gentleman interrupted, 
and said that that was not his reason at 
all ; that he had another reason, which 
was that he had no official knowledge 
of Mr. Parnell’s statement. He had 
listened most attentively to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and he did 
not say a single word about official 
knowledge, and he was confirmed in that 
view by his Colleagues who sat around 
him. If the assertion of the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament was confined 
to the Preamble of the Bill, he was per- 
fectly certain that it would be brought 
up against them in Ireland that there 
was no assertion of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in the Bill itself. 
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*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, this Debate was one of very great 
importance, and up to the present the 
legal element had figured most con- 
spicuously in it. No doubt it was, to 
some extent, a legal question ; but a great 
many people who were not lawyers 
would read this Debate and have to make 
up their minds about it. He did not 
pretend to be able to diseuss this ques- 
tion from the legal standpoint ; but there 
were some things about it perfectly plain 
even to the non-legal mind. Let them 
assume the Irish Parliament at work, 
and it was only by assuming this that 
the necessity for supremacy could be 
said to arise. If there was one thing 
that a Roman Catholic Parliament—as 
this was bound to be, and he did not use 
the words offensively—if there was one 
thing more certain than another that 
a Roman Catholic Parliament would take 
umbrage at it was the doctrine of civil 
marriages. That was a matter acutely 
felt by Roman Catholics, and ie 
could not imagine an Irish Parliament, 
dominated by priests, sanctioning civil 
marriage. Assuming the Irish Parlia- 
ment passed an Act that made civil 
marriage illegal, it was quite certain 
that in that case the Imperial Parliament 
would interfere. Its right to do so had 
never been questioned—he did not ques- 
tion it, and he did not know anyone who 
did question the right of the Imperial 
Parliament to interfere with the Acts of 
any Assembly in the British Empire ; the 
real matter for discussion was not the 
right io interfere, but the best way of 
interfering. Assume such an Act 
passed by the Irish Assembly and a Petty 
Sessions Court called upon to decide the 
question of the legitimacy of the children 
of such marriages, and, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James) very properly said, the 
Act would have to be construed by 
gentlemen who were not lawyers— 
assume an Act like that passed, and a 
Petty Sessions Court called upon to 
decide the legitimacy of the children of 
such marriages, could anyone imagine 
that a statement in the Preamble of the 
Act would have as much effect on the 
Petty Sessional Court as a direct Enact- 
ing Clause. [An hon, Member: This is 
a Preamble to a clause.] He did not 
admit that, and, with all due respect to 
his hon. Friend, he would rather take 
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the legal opinion on this point of 
the right hon. Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James). A distinct En- 
acting Clause in the Bill asserting the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
would be a better guide to these Magis- 
trates ; an assertion in the Preamble 
would not compare in effect and strength 
with an Enacting Clause in the Bill. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: What on ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The ques- 
tion of legitimacy. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : How could it come 
before the Petty Sessions Court ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: There are 
many ways in which it mightarise. But 
let them take another question ; take the 
Land Question, and that was not going 
very far afield. Let them suppose this 
Irish Assembly passed a Land Aet, after 
the statutory period of three years had 
passed—an Act which that House con- 
sidered oppressive and unjust. It did not 
require very large powers of assumption 
to assume that if there was one thing 
more certain than another it was that this 
would come about; and the reason he 
said so was that he _ believed that 
on this question hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would be true to their 
word, they would be true to the 
pledges they had given to the Irish 
people, and therefore it was not a large 
assumption to imagine a thing of that 
sort. Suppose the Imperial Parliament 
deemed the Act of the Irish Legislature 
oppressive, and made up its mind to 
interfere, he wanted to know if it was 
not better to have the right and the 
power to interfere put into an Enacting 
Clause than merely to have an assertion 
in the Preamble of the Bill ? 

Mr. SEXTON : It is in Clause 33. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, they had 
been a long time finding it out, and he 
did not believe it was. 

Mr. SEXTON: The _ werds are, 

“ The Irish Legislature cannot repeal or 
alter,” and so on. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was 
not speaking of a British Act extended 
to Ireland by the vote of that House, 
but of an Act expressly passed by the 
Irish Parliament to deal with the Land 
Question. The Committee ought to 
remember there was no dispute as to the 
question of asserting the supremacy of 
Parliament in the Bill. If the Govern- 
ment took the ground that it was not 
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necessary to put it in the Preamble at 
all, that the supremacy of Parliament 
was inalienable, if it took that ground he 
could understand them; but the Govern- 
ment did not take that ground—they put it 
inthe Preamble. His argument was that 
if the Government took the position it 
was not necessary to assert it at all, either 
in the Preamble or a clause, he could 

understand that position. It was a 
mere question of assertion in the Pre- 
amble versus an enactment in a clause, 
and the Committee ought to be able to 
come to a judgment on an issue like that 
very easily. The Debate had taken 
place to-night in 2 House in which there 
was scarcely a Member on those (the 
Ministerial) Benches but was pledged 
up to the chin to the supremacy of Par- 
liament. If there was one thing more 
than another English Members pledged 
themselves to their constituencies upon 
it was the supremacy of Parliament. 
[An hon. Member: Agreed!] Yes; 
and when they were brought face to face 
with an Enacting Clause making that 
supremacy unquestionable, not a man 
rose in his place to say a word about it. 
He believed the reason why the Govern- 
ment would not accept the Amendment, 
and why they were keeping silent, was 
because they did not mean the supremacy 
of Parliament to be real. What did the 
hon. and learned Member for Waterford 
(Mr. J. E. Redmond) say? His argu- 
ment was that, although he could not 
destroy the supremacy of Parliament, he 
and his friends would not be content with 
anything less than an arrangement in the 
Statute that it was not to be exercised 
so long as the Irish Parliament existed. 
He was obliged to assume, from argu- 
ments like these, that this was part of 
the understanding and agreement that 
was referred to in past Debates 
between hon. Gentlemen opposite and 
the Front Bench. If the Government 
meant to assert the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment let them put it in their Bill; and if 
they did not the country would under- 
stand what they did mean was that the 
supremacy of Parliament was not to be 
a real supremacy at all. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he rose to ask a very plain qnestion 
of the Government. Would they be so 
kind as to refer him to the passage in 
which the late Mr. Parnell said that he 
would accept either the Home Rule 
scheme of 1886 or some other Home 
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Rule scheme of that kind as constituting 
a subordinate Parliament in Dublin to 
the Parliament in Westminster ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne) : It will be found reported in his 
speech. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE said, he took down 
the word “ subordinate ” at the time the 
Prime Minister used it, when he pointed 
with outstretched arm to hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway, and said—* These 
words were uttered from there.” There- 
fore, if they were so uttered, they must 
be in Hansard. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 
Hansard. 

*Sirn R. TEMPLE was obliged to the 
right hon. Gentleman for referring him 
to it, as he should be glad to see the 
passage in which the late Mr. Parnell 
used the word “subordinate.” He did 
not pretend to be acquainted with Mr. 
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Parnell’s views; but he had heard 
every speech that gentleman’ ever 
made in that House since 1885, 
and he did not remember’ ever 


hearing him say that the Parliament in 
Dublin should be subordinate. Certainly, 
he should have thought such an idea was 
wholly foreign to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s mind. He brought forward the 
point because the Prime Minister seemed 
to attach great importance to it as 
affecting this particular Amendment 
which was under the consideration of 
the Committee, and he quite agreed with 
the Prime Minister in thinking that Mr. 
Parnell’s opinions were still important, 
and that, although dead, he still spoke to 
many people in Ireland. If he might 
judge from the brilliant speech of the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond) on the Second Reading, he did 


not think that hon. Member was 
imbued with the idea of the Dublin 
Parliament being subordinate; the 


very notion was contrary to almost all he 


uttered, and he seemed to be true 
inheritor of the Parnellite tradition 
He understood the hon. Member 
for Waterford to say that if there 


was anything like a supremacy it could 
only be tolerated so long as it was kept 
dormant. How far the idea of such 
subordination would be entertained by 
other Nationalists—by the Leader of the 
anti-Parnollite section, he did not know ; 
but he imagined there must be large 
sections of Nationalist electors in Ireland 
who would reject the idea of the Dublin 
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Parliament being subordinate to the 
Parliament here. The Home Secretary 
(Mr. Asquith) made some remarks upon 
some criticisms that were very justly and 
appropriately used by the Leaders of the 
Opposition as to the insufficiency of what 
were called paper securities. They on 
that side of the House agreed in that, 
but still it was better to have a paper 
security than none at all; though it 
might not be worth much, still it was 
worth something more than the paper on 
which it was written. It was the law, 
after all, and in this civilised age it was 
always au advantage to have the law on 
their side, though they had no means of 
carrying itout. Now, with regard to this 
Amendment as affecting the Preamble. 
He listened with great respect to what 
fell from the Home Secretary ; but he 
would like to express to that right hon. 
Gentleman and all who sat on the Front 
Bench the fear and apprehension that was 
entertained on his side of the House was 
that the Government were willing enough 
to have words about supremacy so long 
as they were in the Preamble and in the 
air, soto speak. But the Opposition were 
not satisfied with the Preamble. Some 
lawyers told them the Preamble was 
sufficient, others told them it was in- 
sufficient, and hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway told them that subordination 
was always to be kept in a state of sus- 
pended animation ; therefore, could it be 
wondered at that they were wholly dis- 
satisfied with a Preamble of that descrip- 
tion? Their fear was increasing almost 
to a point of suspicion when they found 
a Government, so willing to put words 
about supremacy in the Preamble, hesi- 
tating the moment they came to put 
them into a real clause—a clause about 
which there could be no doubt. They 
wanted to have the werds of supremacy 
put into an Enacting Clause, and they con- 
tended that this was the proper clause to 
put them in—a clause which laymen 
could understand, which lawyers would 
accept, which Courts would enforce. 
As to its being a limiting clause, 
it was nothing of the kind. It 
was a governing clause, a fundamental 
enactment, and the very basis and 
foundation of the whole matter. The 
words of the Amendment were not only 
necessary, but this was the only clause 
into which they could be inserted. The 
words proposed, he considered, were a 
very salutary and necessary qualification. 
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It was wholly unjust and a misdescrip- 
tion to say that this was not an En- 
acting Clause and that this was not an 
Enacting Amendment. The Home 
Secretary said, in effect, that they need not 
trouble to press this Amendment, because 
he promised there should be a sufficient 
clause introduced later on. He did not 
doubt the sincerity of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s intention; but still there 
were many ways of carrying out an in- 
tention, and the right hon. Gentleman 
must forgive them if they felt some dis- 
trust, especially when they considered 
the somewhat shifty manner in which 
the Government dealt with the question 
of supremacy in the Preamble and de- 
clined to put it in a clause. There 
might be a clause of some kind 
intended ; but who knew whether it 
would be satisfactory or not until they 
had had an opportunity of considering it ? 
Moreover, if such an important clause as 
that were in contemplation, why was it 
not drafted, printed, and put on the 
Notice Paper, so that hon. Members 
would have an idea of what was to 
follow ? It would have given them some 
confidence in the sincerity of the Go- 
vernment if a clause of that kind had been 
already put on the Notice Paper ; and as 
it was not, they should certainly vote 
with his hon. and learned Friend in the 
Division, for assuredly a more important 
matter could not be brought before the 
House. There was no ground whatever 
for accusing them of any intention of 
impeding the passage of this Bill through 
Committee, because they insisted on de- 
bating the ins and outs of this important 
question. They desired that the supre- 
macy of Parliament should be enacted in 
a manner from which there was no 
evasion and no escape; therefore, he 
trusted the whole Unionist Party in the 
House would insist upon this question 
being thrashed out, and an Amendment 
thoroughly competent and workable being 
inserted in the Bill. 

Str J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I hope the Committee will allow 
me to say a few words upon the Amend- 
ment, because, to my mind, a great 
alteration has been made on this question 
by the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Armagh (Mr. Barton), to 
which the Government have made no 
reply. I was always myself of opinion 
that this question of supremacy was one 
which the Government were very glad 
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to air in speeches to the constituencies, 
because it was a great thing to be able 
to say to the British electorate that the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
was in no way interfered with ; but it had 
very little meaning. I was myself of 
the same opinion that the Home Secre- 
tary seemed to be—namely, that you 
could not impugn the authority of the 
British Parliament, whether you have 
Preambles in your Bill, or whether 
you have Enacting Clauses in your 
Bill, or whether you left them 
out, that the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament was undoubted—that 
nothing could add to it and nothing take 
from it. I am glad to see that opinion 
shared by hon. Members opposite. But 
that was also tempered by the considera- 
tion that if that was all that Imperial 
supremacy meant there was very little 
in it, because that meant the Imperial 
supremacy would enable you legally 
to enact laws for Australia or 
for New Zealand ; but who on earth in 
this age and Parliament would ever 
dream of suggesting, though Parliament 
had legally the power of doing it, that 
we should presume to pass laws for either 
the domestic affairs of Australia or New 
Zealand ? If that sort of supremacy was 
all you meant in your declaration about 
Ireland, it would not have prevented 
Ireland from becoming, under a Home 
Rule Bill, as entirely a separate legislative 
community as either Australia or New 
Zealand. I thought supremacy was a 
mere fiction and figment; that Parliament 
would obtain a nominal power to legis- 
late; but that it was a power which 
could practically never be exercised. I 
confess that, in my mind, an entirely new 
complexion has been put upon this ques- 
tion by the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Armagh. That speech was 
made in a very full House. The Prime 
Minister was present, and not only the 
Prime Minister, but the Legal Adviser of 
the Government, the Solicitor General 
was sitting in a corner of the Bench, 
and was smiling in interested attention 
to that speech ; and I confess I thought, 
when my hon. and learned Friend sat down, 
after making what I consider an ex- 
tremely powerful and quite a new 
argument upon this question, that after 
the professions that had been made by the 
Government of their readiness to answer 
any real point, the Solicitor General 
would at least have risen to have advised 
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the House upon the striking argument of 
the hon. and learned Member for Armagh. 
But, as I understand now, this argument 
and new view of the position is to be 
treated as so many other arguments have 
been treated in this Debate—with silence 
and contempt. I would like to press 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, who is, I believe, a gentleman 
of candid mind, who will appreciate an 
argument even by an opponent, what the 
argument used by the hon. Member for 
Armagh is. My hon. and learned Friend 
stated, as I understand, that so far from 
the supremacy of Parliament in Ireland 
resting, as it does in all other parts of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions, upon the un- 
doubted rights and prerogative of the 
Crown and Parliament, in the particular 
ease of Ireland it rested only upon 
Statute, and only upon one Statute—the 
Act of Union. My hon. and learned 
Friend showed that previous to the Act 
of Union, the power of the Legislature at 
Westminster to have laws to have effect 
in Ireland had been disputed, and had, 
by a decision of Judges, been refuted, 
and in other eases had had very consider- 
able doubt cast upon it, and that, so far 
the power exists at the present 
moment, it rests not upon the general 
law by which this Parliament can make 
laws for every part of Her Majesty's 
Dominions, but rests upon one single 
Statute—the Act of Union. What 
Parliament has enacted Parliament can 
take away, and if the power to legislate 
in Ireland rests upon Statute that power 
can be taken away also by Statute. And, 
therefore, so far from the general power 
of Parliament surviving the passing of 
any Act of this particular Parliament 
—so far from that surviving, it seems to 
me, if words were used in passing a 
Statute taking away that power which 
exists only by virtue of the Statute of 
the Act of Union, the power to legislate 
in Ireland might be goue. That may be 
right or it may be wrong; but I think 
hon. Members below the Gangway will 
admit, for the credit of their countrymen, 
that that is one of the first new things 
said this Session on the Home Rule 
Bill. It was said by one of their 
countrymen, of whom I dare say they are 
proud, although they differ from 
him. But there was a real, serious, 
sober argument which demanded some 
answer. Her Majesty's (Government 
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of an Irish Law Officer, because, not- 
withstanding the confidence of the Irish 
people in the present Government, they 
are not willing to supply them with a 
Law Officer to advise them on Irish 
legal questions. But they have the 
Solicitor General there. The Solicitor 
General heard the argument of my hon. 
and learned Friend, and I saw his eyes 
twinkling with pleasure at the powerful 
legal argument addressed to the House. 
I was once, in former days, a learned 
Member myself, and though I have long 
since ceased to have any claim to that 
character I hope I retain enough of my 
professional powers to be able to appre- 
ciate a good legal argument when it is 
used by someone else, and I confess I 
was very much struck and moved in my 
mind by the powerful argument addressed 
to the House by the hon. and learned 
Member for Armagh. I must say that 
the Committee is entitled, in a situation 
of this kind, to the assistance of the 
Solicitor General, because it has been 
often stated in this House that the 
Solicitor General is not only the Law 
Officer of the Government, but of the 
House ; and when the House is puzzled 
by the ingenious arguments which gen- 
tlemen of the long robe address to 
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it, they have a_ right to call 
on the Law Officer of the Crown to 


state what his official and responsible 
views are, and to guide the House in the 
decision it may come to. Unless the 
Solicitor General can refute the argu- 
meut of the hon. and learned Member for 
Armagh, I submit this question is not in 
the position it was in when the Prime 
Minister addressed the House. It is not 
a case in which the Government can say— 
“Oh, we did not think anything neces- 
sary, and we leave it to the Opposition 
to bring forward a clause.” Unless you 
refute the argument of the hon. and 
learned Member for Armagh a clause is 
necessary; and, if so, it is the duty not 
of the Opposition, but of the Government, 
to submit such a clause to the House. 
Really, I rise as a sort of protestant. I 
do not like to be left in the legal dark- 
ness in which the reticence of the Go- 
vernment has left me, and I am merely 
in the position of what Tennyson calls 
“a child erying for light.” Let me be 
enlightened by the legal luminaries 
opposite. Let my faith, which has been 
rudely shaken since the speech of the 
Prime Minister in consequence of the 
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argument of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Armagh, be rehabilitated; and if 
the Solicitor General, who is one of the 
ublest lawyers in the House, can re- 
habilitate that confidence which I felt in 
the law as laid down by the Prime 
Minister, and if he can rehabilitate the 
faith of the House in that law, then, per- 
haps, the Government can stand on the 
position that a further clause is not 
necessary; but, unless this argument can 
be answered, a further clause, in my 
opinion, is necessary. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: As the right 
hon. Gentleman has appealed to my 
candour—an appeal I always find it hard 
to resist—I feel beund to say a word or 
two—and a word or two will be quite 
sufficient—on what he calls the new 
position established by the argument of 


the hon. and learned Member for 
Armagh. The main part of the speech 


of the hon. and learned Member for 
Armagh was an account of the various 
eases in which the supremacy of the 
Parliament in London had been denied 
by the Parliament in Dublin. Yes; but 
the hon. and learned Member left out of 
the sight of the House the whole of the 
reply to that argument, which was that 
that Parliament was not the Imperial 
Parliament in the ordinary sense, but the 
Parliament of Great Britain or the Par- 
liament of England. Therefore, the 
whole of the elaborate structure the 
hon, and learned Member built up—and 
I was able to follow him as he went 
along, as 1 happened to have before me 
the source of his argument—the whole 
of that fabric falls to the ground the 
moment it is considered that the 
supremacy which was denied in those 
cases was not the supremacy which we 
are discussing ; it was the supremacy of 
a Parliament which no longer exists— 
namely, the Parliament, first, of England 
and then of Great Britain. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman contended that 
the supremacy of this Parliament rests 
upon the Act of Union. Very well ; 
whatever the supremacy as established 
by the Act of Union was, that it is and 
remains in spite of this Bill. If this Bill 
becomes an Act in the form in which it 
is now presented to Parliament, there 
will not be a line in it which impairs or 
restricts the supremacy as constituted by 
the Act of Union, and that is my answer 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
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*Mr. H. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, 
E.): I think the right hon. Gentleman 
hardly apprehended the force of the 
argument which he has to meet. The 
question which we are now discussing 
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is how such Parliament as is left 
to this country by this Bill will 
have supremacy over Ireland, how 


far it will be able to legislate for Ireland, 
and how far you wiil be able to interfere 
with the Acts of the Irish Legislature 
you are going to create? The hon. and 
learned Member for Armagh adduced an 
argument which is perfectly unanswer- 
able, I think, showing that up to 1782 
the rights of the Parliament sitting on 
this side of St. George’s Channel were 
never recognised, Its power over the 
Irish Parliament was always disputed by 
the authorities on the Irish side of the 
Channel. It was always asserted by 
them that this Parliament had not any 
real right to legislate for Ireland, and 
their contention was conceded in 1782, 
and in the most formal and solemn way 
the Parliament of Great Britain recog- 
nised and acknowledged that the sole 
right to legislate for Ireland was in the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland. 
Then came the Act of Union, and I 
quite agree that under the Act of Union 
it was put beyond all doubt that the 
Parliament constituted by the Act of 
Union was a Parliament having supreme 
authority over Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman has 
just said there is not a line in the Bill 
touching the supremacy of this Parlia- 
ment. No; but you destroy that Parlia- 
ment. The Parliament left by your 
Clause 9 is not the Parliament of the 
Union. Certainly not; it is a Parlia- 
ment in which at least 103 Members are 
shorn of part of the privileges which 
the Act of Union gave them. The 
Parliament left by your Clause 9 is not 
the Parliament of the Act of Union. 
What do you do by your Bill? By 
Clause 2 you give the exclusive right of 
legislating for Ireland to the new Irish 
Legislature. You give that in terms as 
wide as any Parliamentary language can 
possibly be. You give it the right to 
make laws for the peace, order, and good 
government of Ireland. That means the 
absolute right of legislating on all sub- 
jects so far as Ireland is concerned. It 


is true you keep alive a certain Parlia- 
ment by Clause 9 ; but it is no longer the 
Parliament created by the Act of Union 
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and to which the supreme right of legis- 
lation was reserved by that Act. But 
the Act of Union is the sole foundation 
upon which the right of this Parliament 
to legislate for Ireland rests. [Sir W. 
Harcourt dissented.] I see the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer shakes his head. 
I would agree with him if it were con- 
ceded Ireland was a conquered country. 
If it were, I agree, according to the 
sound Constitutional principles of English 
law, the supremacy of this British Par- 
liament would prevail over Ireland. But 
that has never been conceded in Ireland. 
We may maintain it, but the Irish 
have always denied it; and when your 
Bill is going to be interpreted by Irish 
Judges and Irish Courts, can you expect 
that the Irish Judges and the Irish 
Courts will not construe the clauses of 
that Act in the way and in the sense in 
which the Irish contention has always 
proceeded in this matter—that is, deny 
that Ireland is a conquered country, and 
deny that the inherent right of supremacy 
over the legislation for Ireland rests with 
the Parliament of this country as the 
Parliament of the conquering race ? The 
Act of Union is the sole document which 
gives this Parliament any supremacy 
over Ireland. That is an argument I 
should like to hear refuted by the Law 
Officers of the Crown. The Parliament 
of the Act of Union will disappear under 
your Bill, and it will be a different Par- 
liament under your Clause 9, If Clause 
9 is modified by excluding the Irish 
Members, I fail to see any ground upon 
which any Constitutional lawyer will 
venture to argue that the Parliament 
from which the Irish Members are ex- 
cluded is the heir, or representative, or 
the equivalent of the Parliament under 
the Act of Union which could legislate 
for Ireland. The truth is that, though 
Her Majesty’s Government in Debate 
across the floor of this House tell us they 
are as anxious to assert and maintain the 
supremacy of whatever Parliament will 
be left to us if this Bill pass as it is, 
for some reason or other they shrink 
from saying so plainly. The Prime 
Minister met this Amendment by argu- 
ments which I should think did not carry 
the slightest conviction to any human 
being. I speak with all respect of what 
falls from the Prime Minister ; but his 
arguments were simply criticisms as to 
the manner in which the hon. and learned 


Member for Deptford had attempted to 
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assert the principle in which we all 
agree. This, forsooth, was a recital 
and not an enactment ! His next objec- 
tion was that we did not assert the 
supremacy of the Parliament in the Island 
of Ceylon or in some remote Colony of 
the Crown. But the supremacy of Par- 
liament in the Colonies is not in question. 
The only point in question now is as to 
the supremacy in Ireland, and it is in 
Ireland that the dispute has always 
been. I defy any Constitutional lawyer 
to say that you can tamper with the 
Parliament constituted by the Act of 
Union, alter its constitution, its functions, 
and the right of the Members who sat in 
it, and not require some express words to 
keep alive the right to legislate for Ire- 
land which this Parliament undoubtedly 
possesses now. Another argument of the 
Prime Minister was to fall back on 
Clause 33; but that clause shows the 
same extraordinary coyness, the same 
shrinking modesty, about asserting the 
principle of supremacy, that characterises 
the whole of the rest of the Bill. Do 
the Ministers of the Crown mean that 
Parliament shall have the right to pass 
an Irish Act alone, not coupled with an 
English Act, and to interfere with, alter, 
and, if necessary, repeal, Acts of the 
Irish Legislature ? If so, Clause 33 
does not say so. If you mean that, 
why do you not say so in terms ? 
I should like to hear whether the hon. 
and learned Member for Waterford (Mr. 
J. E. Redmond) assents to the proposition 
of the Prime Minister ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Would you 
like to hear the whole of us ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No; I would 
select the hon. and learned Member as a 
Representative ; I would be content with 
his views, and would challenge him to 
say whether he understands that this 
Bill, as now drafted, means that the 
Imperial Parliament, which, under 
Section 9, would have some of its 
Members lopped off and which would not 
be the Parliament of the Act of Union, 
but a different Parliament created for 
the first time under this Bill—I would 
ask the hon. and learned Member 
whether he understands that that remnant 
of a Parliament is to have power to 
review and repeal the whole of the Irish 
legislation, and to see that the Acts of 
the Irish Legislature shall not run counter 
to any enactinents passed by this Parlia- 
ment upon any of those subjects which 
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are expressly left to the Irish Parlia- 
ment ? That is what the Government 
are unable to say. If they are really 
sincere they will give us the information 
for which we ask and which we have a 
right to demand. 

*Mr. J. G. BUTCHER (York) said, 
if they were going to make a lasting com- 
pact by this Bill, it was essential that 
all the Parties to that compact should 
mean the same thing. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries had said 
that they were all agreed on the subject. 
He, however, thought that it was a 
pertinent question whether that were so 
or not. He took it that the main and 
fundamental question involved in the 
matter of supremacy was whether this 
Imperial Parliament was, or was not, to 
legislate upon matters that were given 
over to the competence of the Irish 
Parliament. He should like to hear 
what were the intentions of the Govern- 
ment on this vital question; and it 
would have been more satisfactory if the 
Government had given a promise to 
bring in a clause on this point. The 
Unionist Party knew what they meant : 
they meant that power should be reserved 
to the Imperial Parliament to legislate 
upon those questions that were left to 
the Irish Parliament. The views of the 
section of the Irish Nationalist Party of 
which the hon. Member for Waterford 
was the acknowledged head were also 
known. The hon. Member, speaking on 
February 14 this year, had said that the 
Irish should have some guarantee that the 
Imperial Parliament would not exercise 
its rights of legislation over Ireland over 
their heads upon the questious committed 
to the Irish Parliament. That was a view 
not expressed in the heat of Debate. 
Again, in The Nineteenth Century for 
April last, the hon. Member stated that he 
asked for an amendment to prevent by 
express enactment any interference by 
the Imperial Parliament in the legislative 
apuere of the Irish Parliament. Again, 
The Irish Independent uewspaper,on Feb- 
ruary 17 last, stated that the Indepen- 
dent Party would demand a clause pro- 
viding that the power of concurrent legis- 
lation should not be exercised while the 
Irish Parliament existed. That clause 
was not on the Paper as yet. Whether 
it appeared on the Paper or not would 
depend on the exigencies of Debate 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
And on the tactics of the Opposition. 
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*Mr. BUTCHER said, he was 
astonished to hear that a question which 
was admitted to be of vital importance to 
Ireland and to its Legislature should 
depend simply upon the tactics of the 
Opposition. A conference of the Inde- 

endent Party was held in Dublin not 
fon ago, and the proceedings were re- 
ported in The Irish Daily Independent 
of March 10 last. On that occasion 
a resolution was passed to the effect that 
the Irish Parliament should have full 
power over all the affairs of Ireland, in- 
cluding the land, and that the laws 
enacted by it should be subject only to 
the veto of the Crown, or the representa- 
tive of the Crown in Ireland. What 
were the views of the other section of the 
Nationalist Party, the Party who had 
been squared, or who had, at any rate, 
been reduced to a degree of silence which 
was somewhat unusual, and which must 
be most galling and irksome to them ? 
He trusted before the Debate concluded 
there would be some expression of opinion 
from that section. They would not pro- 
bably be prepared to repudiate the views 
of the hon. and learned Member for 

Waterford. If the views of 
Nationalist and Unionist Parties were as 
he had stated them, he thought the 
Government ought to introduce a clause 
which would say which of those views 
most nearly represented their own 
views. He would press upon hon. 
Members opposite the enormous import- 
ance of iutroducing into this Bill a 
clause which would settle the question as 
between the various Parties in the House, 
and which would, rightly or wrongly, 
say that this House should have power 
to deal with questions within the com- 
petence of the Irish Parliament, and 
which would put an end to questions 
which otherwise would prove of the 
greatest difficulty and danger to the har- 
monious working of the Irish Legislature. 


Opposition cries of “ Rigby ” [meaning 
the Solicitor General for England (Sir J. 
Rigby, Forfar)], but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not rise. 


*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): My hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General does not appear 
to be prepared to address the Com- 
mittee at this moment, but I hope I 
may have the privilege of hearing him in 
a few minutes. The Chief Secretary 
(Mr. J. Morley), in discussing the argu- 
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ments of the hon. and learned Member 
for Armagh (Mr. Barton), has pointed 
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to the fact that we made an en- 
tirely new departure in the Act of 
Union—that in 1782 we renounced the 
authority which up to that time had been 
continually asserted and often exercised, 
and that the Act of Union was an Act 
between two independent Parliaments. 
He argued that the precedents cited by 
the Member for Armagh were out of date. 
I myself should have been glad to take 
the Act of Union as a dividing line from 
which to start; but, unfortunately, 
I have to recognise that the Act of 
Union is a discredited fact; it is a pro- 
duct of blackguardism. We have also 
heard it forcibly asserted that the Irish 
Parliament had no moral authority to con- 
sent to the Act of Union. That being the 
position of affairs inregard to the Union, 
according to the highest authority 
who drew this Bill and _ otherwise 
widely maintained, the Act of Union 
cannot be safely taken as the starting 


point from which to proceed _ to 
the re-establishment of two Parlia- 
ments in Great Britain and Ireland. 


I cannot accept the doctrine which some 
legal authorities have laid down as to the 
impossibility of restoring two independ- 
ent Parliaments. It is a very singular 
commentary on the omnipotence of this 
House that, composed as it is of Members 
for Great Britain and Ireland, it could 
not, even if desiring to re-establish two 
Parliaments independent of one another, 
effectively embody in an Act what it 
wished to accomplish. I believe this 
difficulty to be a mere figment of 
some Constitutional jurists. It would be 
quite possible to re-establish that which 
the Irish Nationalist feeling says ought 
to be established, which according to 
their belief was never destroyed with any 
moral justification—the relative independ- 
ence and authority of the two Parlia- 
ments. I admit that under this Bill that 
line has not been taken. The Bill 
technically preserves the authority of 
Parliament, and I am content to take my 
stand on the admission that theoretically 
the supremacy of Parliament is main- 
tained by the Bill. But what is the 
question ? Has the Committee, then, 
been arguing an empty abstract ques- 
tion ? I venture to think that there was 
a substantial basis for the argument 
which has oceupied the attention of the 
Committee, and it is this :—Admit that 
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the supremacy is technically maintained, 
that it is a paper supremacy, a supremacy 
of the same kind as that over the Parlia- 
meuts of Australia and Canada. Is that 
supremacy a working supremacy? Is 
that supremacy something which repre- 
sents a real power which can be exercised 
when occasion calls for it, or is it a 
supremacy only called so in name, to be 
put on the shelf, and incapable of being 
used ? The test of the argument is this 
—Do you wish to have a real, vitalised 
supremacy through which the conscience 
of Great Britain can act with the 
authority of Parliament, with definite 
machinery to express its will if the 
occasion arises; or de you wish for a 
sterilised supremacy which means nothing 
except an empty respect paid to a dead 
idea? We are here testing two distinct 
lines of conduct of the argument which 
has prevailed during the last six or seven 
years as to the relation of the Parliament 
at Westminster towards the Parliament at 
Dublin. I can refer to Members on 
the Government Bench, and probably to 
still more hon. Members behind them, 
who have said over and over again in the 
country that they are not going to consent 
to the setting up of a Parliament in 
Dublin which may do what it chooses ; 
but that they mean to have guarantees 
which shall give the power of securing that 
whenever the Parliament in Dublin does 
anything unjust, injurious, or prejudicial 
to the interest of a considerable section of 
the people of Ireland, the Parliament at 
Westminster shall be able, actively and 
fruitfully, to interfere. That has been 
the language used by a great many hon. 
Members of the Government Party, and 
it has helped very considerably to estab- 
lish them in their present position. The 
issue raised by the Amendment is this— 
Do the Government intend to consent to 
the introduction of Amendments, of which 
this is the first, which shall incorporate 
in the Bill the guarantees which they have 
been professing they would insist on 
securing if ever the Bill became law ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary has indulged in repudiation of 
this idea ; and the Prime Minister assures 
us of the stability of the Imperial 
supremacy as it now stands. We have 
reached the first stage of this controversy. 
Is Parliament to be endowed with an 
empty vague supremacy, or is Parliament 
to have a supremacy that would be 
operative—that will be a real supremacy, 
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that can be called upon if occasion should 
arise ? Are we to have such a supremacy, 
or are we to have one for which we are to 
entertain only an empty respect ? I hope 
we shall now hear a few words, giving 
clear information upon this point, from 
my hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General (Sir J. Rigby). 

There were loud eries of “ Rigby ” on 
Mr. Courtney resuming his seat, but as 
Sir John Rigby did not rise several 
Members of the Opposition sought to 
address the Committee. 

Mr. J. MORLEY, at 9.55, said: I 
beg to move, Mr. Mellor, that the Ques- 
tion be now put. [Cries of “Oh!”; 
“Chair !”; “Shame !”; “Scandalous !”"] 

Mr. BARTLEY : It is scandalous. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Remember 1887, 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 243 ; 
Noes 195.—(Division List, No. 68.) 

Question put accordingly, “ That 
these words ‘ Subject to and,’ be inserted in 
the proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 222 ; 
Noes 276 :—(Division List, No. 69.) 

Mr. J. MORLEY claimed, “ That 
the Question on the Amendment be now 
put.” 


Question put, 

“ That the words ‘without in any way what- 
ever impairing, restricting, or altering the 
supreme power and authority of Parliament in 
all matters, as well local as Imperial, and over 
all persons in Great Britain and Ireland’ be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 238 ; 
Noes 285.—(Division List, No. 69.) 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The recent 
occurrences in the proceedings of the 
House compel me to submit to you, Mr. 
Mellor, a Motion, and that Motion is 
that you do now report Progress. It is 
obvious that in placing that Motion be- 
fore the House I am not speaking my 
own mind alone. I am representing, I 
am certain, from what I have heard from 
communications which have taken place 
between the general body of the Unionist 
Party during the opportunity which the 
right hon. Gentleman has given us, the 
opinion of that Party. It is evident, 
from the attitude of the Unionist Party, 
that this is a Motion which is going to 
be persisted in. [Jnterruption.] I can- 
not help speaking strongly. Hon. 
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Members below the Gangway must feel | thinks he is going to silence the Oppo- 


that we have a Parliamentary position in 
this Motion which we have a right to 
put forward and to which we have a 
right to adhere ; and it will not help the 
discussion of this Motion if it is met 
with nothing but clamour and noise. I 
should never have made this Motion if it 
were not that there are a very large num- 
ber of Members who are prepared to 
support it. I hold that the House is not 
in a condition, after what has passed this 
evening, to continue the discussion of 
such business. I move to report Pro- 
gress because we are engaged in discuss- 
ing the greatest measure that could be 
brought before the British Parliament, 
and because it has been shown by indis- 
putable evidence that neither the sup- 
porters of the Government, nor the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, nor the First Lord 
of the Treasury, are prepared to extend 
to the constitutional Opposition which is 
opposed to this Bill the slightest fair 
play. These tactics we must meet at 
the outset, not only in our own defence, 
but in defence of the interests which are 
committed to us. We are bound by every 
conception of Parliamentary duty to nip 
in the bud the policy of silencing the 
arguments of the Opposition against the 
Irish policy of the Government. That 
cannot be. Give us the rights and 
limits of the Opposition to which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
has been accustomed for 50 or 60 years. 
Never before has such conduct been pur- 
sued towards an Opposition numbering 
nearly half the House, and an Opposition 
which represents the majority in Great 
Britain, and who are engaged, and were 
engaged, in discussing what everybody 
must admit to be—what you yourselves 
must admit to be—one of the most im- 
portant features of this Bill. At this 
hour of the evening, when the Debate 
might have terminated perfectly peace- 
fully before the close of the night, and 
when one or more Members were pre- 
pared to discuss the question as reason- 
ably as they could, and to advance what 
arguments they could, on this important 
Amendment, the voices of the Opposition 
were silenced, and is this to be the 
manner in which the Bill is to 
be conducted through the House ? 
Let me tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that this is not the manner in which the 
Bill can be carried through Committee. 
He will have to resort to proceedings 
which he has never dreamed of if he 





sition. If he imagines he is going to 
carry this Bill without argument and only 


by brute force and the Closure—I tell 
him, on behalf of everyone on these 
Benches, that never before will he have 
encountered an Opposition so determined. 
I appeal to him, from his enormous ex- 
perience of Parliament, to say why he 
now introduces this new procedure. Per- 
fectly useless it is—perfectly without 
precedent. Yes, taking into account the 
nature of the issue between us, I say it 
is unprecedented. It cannot help him in 
the progress of his Bill. It will only 
lead to what he seems to like most—it is 
based upon the only argument he seems 
to have recourse to—the argument of the 
gag. It is perfectly possible that if it 
comes to a trial of physical strength we 
shall prove to have as much tenacity as 
the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues. Hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land below the Gangway, no doubt, 
disapprove of my action ; but they have 
known what it is to resist the Prime 
Minister. They did it, and they certainly 
carried their resistance to extraordinary 
lengths. But this is a far more aggra- 
vating danger, and I hold that every 
length of opposition on our part, every 
act which can possibly be justified by 
precedent in regard to resistance by the 
Opposition of a tyrannous majority can 
be used, and I expect will be used to the 
fullest extent if this kind of policy be 
persevered in. So, now, Sir, I move 
that you report Progress, that the 
Government may, at any rate, have time 
to consider this question. I say that the 
Committee will do well to consider 
seriously the whole position between the 
two Parties before they finally decide on 
a continuance of the policy which the 
Government have adopted. I think it is 
necessary to have time to consider all the 
issues of the new development you are 
giving to a struggle which God knows is 
bitter enough—a development which will 
lead you further than you have ever 
heard of, and may even disorganise for a 
long time and break up almost all the 
order of the House of Commons and all 
the customs of Debate—because, believe 
me, I pray you believe me, in this matter, 
we will not yield. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Lord 
Randolph Churchill.) 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Although 


this is an occasion of some excitement, it 
is the duty of Members in prominent 
positions to endeavour to allay it. 
At any rate that is my opinion, and 
I will endeavour to resist the in- 
fection of the noble Lord’s excitement. 
I see no occasion for it whatever. 
At the same time, were there occasion 
for it, I hope I should be inclined to take 
a very different direction from that which 
the noble Lord has taken, for I am certain 
that nothing but mischief can arise from 
the course he is pursuing. Let us see 
what are the noble Lord’s points. He 
has made a Motion to report Progress— 
to stop the Business of the evening, out 
of which a little more than an hour has 
been left to us by those who have chiefly 
consumed the time of the Committee. 
What does he allege in support of that 
Motion? His first reason is that this is 
a most important Bill. I cannot myself 
perceive that from the importance of the 
Bill it flows legitimately, and as a con- 
sequence, that we ought to stop diseus- 
sion upon it. Next, he says that I have 
introduced a new procedure. Sir, I am 
not the author of the procedure under 
which the discussion which was just now 
in progress has been stopped. The 
honour of that authorship belongs to 
Gentlemen opposite. By virtue of that 
procedure I have seen liberty invaded, a 
Coercion Bill forced upon Ireland with- 
out any discussion whatever in Committee 
of this House—upon some of its most im- 
portant provisions. I disclaim the honour 
altogether. Were I to set out upona 
course which would be new to me, and to 
endeavour to give large application to the 
principle of Closure, in vain should I 
struggle to imitate the noble and unsur- 
passed examples of those who have gone 
before me. But if the principle of Closure 
is in use, I imagine that there are certain 
occasions when resort ought to be had to 
it. Has this been an unreasonable 
occasion of resort to it ? On what ground 
is it that so extreme a case has arisen as 
the noble Lord suggests? The noble 
Lord is getting into the habit of stating 
these extreme cases. He gave us one the 
other day. What is the basis of this 


complaint to-day ? In 1886 we intro- 
duced a similar Bill without any declara- 
tion in the Preamble of the supremacy 
of Parliament, because we thought that 
supremacy was at once unlimited and 


perfectly secure. We have introduced 
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into this Bill a declaration of that supre- 
macy in the hope of offering some con- 
solation to some of our opponents, 
Gentlemen opposite differ from us as to 
the mode of expressing that supremacy, 
and they speak of a clause as the proper 
mode of declaring it, we differing from 
them upon that point, but expressing our 
willingness to consider their clause when 
we see it. Can we do more? We have 
declared our readiness to give full con- 
sideration to the recommendations which 
may be placed before us 

Lorp R, CHURCHILL: By moving 
the Closure at a quarter to 10, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Amendment contains a proposal which 
we think is altogether a bad and 
dangerous method of attempting to secure 
the supremacy—a method which does not 
secure it, but weakens it. Have we 
attempted by silence to bear down the 
proposal of the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Darling)? [Cries of “ Yes!”] 
Sir, four Ministers spoke from this Bench 
on the Amendment. We gave our reasons, 
I presume there was satisfaction with our 
arguments on this side of the House. 
We did not attempt to shut out the 
question, Our pledge holds good to con- 
sider your proposals when we see them. 
Under these circumstances it is that the 
noble Lord has used the somewhat 
inflated language that has fallen from 
him to-night. I do not know whether 
he intended to intimidate me or not ; but 
if he did I do not think he will succeed. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL : I did not in 
the least try to intimidate the right hon. 
Gentleman. I tried to tell the Govern- 
ment and the House the real truth. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
noble Lord speaks of our position as an 
extreme one. We believe that this 
declaration of supremacy is unnecessary. 
We have opposed, and we have explained 
by four Members of the Cabinet our 
opposition to, the particular proposal 
made, which even its supporters found so 
faulty that they were obliged to set about 
amending it. We have offered to con- 
sider further proposals on the subject 
when they can be presented to us. The 
only answer made to us is that we have 
been challenged to produce a clause our- 
selves which we think to be totally un- 
necessary, and which we fear, if skil- 
fully managed, may prove hazardous to 
the supremacy. It is in these cireum- 
stances that the noble Lord threatens us 
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with the extremest measures of an opposi- 
tion with unheard-of numbers and power 
in debate. He threatens us with these 
measures after we have had four Divi- 
sions, in every one of which we have 
been supported by numbers exceeding 
the relative superiority of the Parties. 
These being the state of the facts, it is 
our duty, and will remain our duty, in 
whatever way such a Motion as this is 
made, provided no better grounds are 
giver than the noble Lord has alleged, to 
resist it to the uttermost, 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I just wish to 
make one remark, I have permitted this 
Debate to go on to this point because I 
think there was some feeling in the Com- 
mittee. The noble Lord has made his 
explanation, and the Prime Minister has 
answered it ; but it is irregular and out of 
Order that there should be any further 
discussion on the Closure, which, having 
been accepted by the Committee, was the 
act of the Committee, and, according to 
the Rules of the House, can no longer be 
questioned. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: In the 
Motion I made to report Progress I 
carefully avoided discussing the act of 
the Committee, but discussed the general 
question, on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister replied. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I watched the 
noble Lord, and he came very near the 
line. But I really want to point out that, 
this discussion having taken place, it 
would be altogether out of Order any 
longer to question the action of the 
Chair. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I shall 
confine myself strictly to the speech to 
which we have just listened from the 
First Lord of the Treasury. The right 
hon. Gentleman commenced by saying he 
did not see any necessity for excitement. 
Neither do I, aud, as far as I myself am 
concerned, I am as cool as a cucumber. 
But, at the same time, I must point out 
to my right hon. Friend that the position 
of the two Parties is rather different. 
When a worm is trampled upon I do not 
think there is any necessity for excite- 
ment on the part of the person who 
tramples upon the worm; but I suppose, 
if one could in any way estimate the 
feelings of the worm, one might 
find that there was considerable excite- 
ment there. My right hon. Friend con- 
siders that our excitement or our feeling is 
altogether unreasonable, and je com- 
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plains of the noble Lord for moving to 
report Progress. He says this is a very 
important Bill, and he does not see why 
the discussion on it should be stopped. 
That is precisely the point which we 
wish to raise. [Criesof“Order!”] I 
am answering my right hon. Friend, and 
if he was not out of Order neither am I. 
I say that this is the question which we 
desire to raise—why discussion upon im- 
portant questions—I am not speaking 
now of the past, I am speaking of the 
future; the past is over; you cannot 
mend what you have done. You will 
feel the consequences before the end of 
this Debate. Let us consider what is to 
happen in the future—whether the dis- 
cussion of this important Bill is to be 
stopped whenever the Chief Secretary 
dances up and moves the Closure. The 
Prime Minister says, as a reason appa- 
rently for what has happened, that we 
have chiefly consumed the time of the 
House. That is perfectly true. We 
have been putting our arguments, and I 
venture to say they are important and 
serious arguments. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY : I wish to ask 
whether, after your ruling, the right hon. 
Gentleman is in Order ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman, I understand, is speaking of 
the future. He is not entitled to refer to 
what is past. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: With all 
respect, Sir, I will endeavour to tread 
the very narrow bridge you have laid for 
me. I say, then, that we have laid argu- 
ments before the Committee ; in future 
also we hope to lay before the Committee 
further and important arguments, and we 
shall consume the whole of the time of 
the Committee unless the Government 
will reply to us. Wehave yet had no ade- 
quate reply whatever. It is quite true 
that four Ministers have made brief 
speeches ; but I contend that arguments, 
and important arguments, have been laid 
before the Committee which have re- 
ceived no answer at all. What is the 
case? What might happen in an im- 
portant Debate at a future stage of this 
Bill? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin might get up and 
make anabsolutely unanswerable speech— 
such a speech as has never been heard in 
this House before without a reply—and 
the Government might refuse to reply to 
it. I say that, under these circumstances, 
of course we should consume the time of 
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the House. There was another argu- 
ment of my right hon. Friend which 
must, I think, be called a tu qguoque 
argument. We apparently, throughout 
this Debateon the Home Rule Bill, are to 
be subjected to the Closure whenever it 
pleases the right hon. Gentleman or his 
Colleagues to think that we have suffi- 
ciently consumed the time of the House, 
because in the past—he refers, I think to 
the year 1887—the Irish Members were 
closured upon a Crimes Bill. I may 
remind the Committee that that was 
not the first occasion on which the 
Closure was used. It was used in 1882, 
and on that occasion it was used by my 
right hon. Friend the Head of the Govern- 
ment, of which he and I were Members. 
What I want to point out is that, at all 
events, that case was entirely different 
from this. We were dealing then, rightly 
or wrongly, on both occasions with a 
Bill the passing of which we believed to 
be urgently necessary for the peace and 
order of Ireland. We are dealing now 
with an immense Constitutional reform, 
with a totally different subject. It can- 
not be pretended by anybody that it is a 
matter of importance whether this Bill 
passes on one day or another. The 
Government do not pretend that the 
matter is so urgent that a few hours or 
days longer in passing the Bill can make 
any difference, because the appointed day 
for the Act coming into operation is 
postponed considerably after the time 
when they hope to pass it. That was not 
the case with regard to the Crimes Act, 
and therefore I maintain, in spite of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that his tu guoque 
is not in any way applicable. The iast 
argument he used was to the effect that 
he should be justified in the future in 
putting the Closure upon us because he 
has been supported on the present occa- 
sion by majorities larger than his normal 
Party majority. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say by that that 
Members of the Unionist Party have 
differed from their Party and voted with 
him? [Cries of “ Order !”] Iam answer- 
ing an argument, and I intend to de so. 
The only force in the argument of my 
right hon. Friend would be if the Division 
showed that his majority had been in- 
creased by dissensions among the Unionist 
Party. That is not the case. On the 


contrary, there were Members of his 
Party in our Lobby ; and although they 
can take a great deal from my right hon. 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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Friend, they are unable to follow these 
very arbitrary proceedings on his part, 
I make a suggestion for the future in the 
interest of peace. Why should we go on 
in this state of comparative warfare ? 
Why should we excite ourselves by con- 
tinual Motions made, Amendments pro- 
posed, and prolonged discussion? Why 
should not the right hon. Gentleman get 
up and move that this Bill be reported 
on Thursday ? It is a foregone conclu- 
sion. It is the result of a bargain made 
with hon. Members opposite. They 
have been “squared”; both sections cf 
the Nationalist Party are now prepared 
to vote for the Government. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): I wish, Sir, to call your 
attention to the disorderly conduct of the 
hon. Member for the Shipley Division of 
Yorkshire, who called out to my right 
hon. Friend—“ How much will it take to 
square you?” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I ask the 
hon. Member whether he used that 
expression ? 

*Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I did, Sir. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Then I must 
say that it is an expression which ought 
not to have been used, and the hon. 
Member ought to withdraw it at once 
and apologise. 

*Mr. BYLES: Do I understand you to 
ask me to withdraw the words ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber ought to withdraw the words and 
apologise for having used them. I am 
sure that the hon. Member, on reflection, 
will do that at once. 

*Mr. BYLES: It is not for the first 
or second time that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham has insulted my friends opposite. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will with- 
draw his imputations against them I will 
withdraw mine. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : As I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman it was this: 
that in Debate he made a general state- 
ment, using the word in a somewhat 
different sense. I have now to call upon 
the hon. Member to withdraw, and to 
draw his attention to the fact that the 
expression ought not to have been used 
in this House towards a Member. I 
therefore think that the hon. Member 
ought to be called upon at once to with- 
draw it. 
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*Mr. BYLES: I used the word 
precisely in the same sense as the right 
hon Gentleman. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
know whether I am in full possession of 
the facts, because it is difficult io hear 
exactly what took place ; but I under- 
stand that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham has 
spoken of the Irish Nationalist Members 
as having been “ squared.” Upon that I 
understood the hon. Member to say 
—*Would it take much [Cries of 
“No, no!” and “How much ?”] 
I rather imagine you, Sir, like myself, 
were not able to hear without the aid of 
explanation. I do not think such lan- 
guage ought to be used, and it appears to 
me that it would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of the House if both hon. Gentle- 
men would withdraw. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
his interposition. There is so much noise 
in the House that I did not exactly hear 
what the hon. Member said. I heard 
merely the statement of it as it was re- 
peated tome. If I had understood the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham to have used the 
words he did of the Irish Members in the 
sense I understood the hon. Member for 
Shipley to have used them, I should have 
requested him to withdraw them. The 
hon. Member for Shipley, as I under- 
stand him, says that he only used the 
words in the sense in which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham used them. I can only say 
I did not so understand him, and that I 
was mistaken. If so, I think the inci- 
dent might be allowed to drop. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
wish to ask you, Sir, on a point of Order, 
for our future guidance in these Debates, 
whether, when an expression used by an 
hon. Member is ruled to be an improper 
expression, and you have called upon him 
to withdraw it, it is then in the power of 
that hon. Member to rise in his place and 
to decline to withdraw the words you 
have ruled out of Order, and to remain 
absolutely scot free ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I beg to say 
that rising to Order unnecessarily is in 
itself disorderly. I will explain again 
that I misunderstood the sense in which 
the hon. Member used the words. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
exceedingly sorry, Sir, that my hon, 
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Friend below me should have taken any 
notice of the hon. Member for Shipley. 
I really do not think he is worth it. 
What I was saying was that the Irish 
Members had been squared, and I said so 
in the usual meaning of the word when 
it is used by important persons in this 
House to indicate that an arrangement 
has been come to or a bargain made ; and 
it never entered my head, I am sure, in 
using that language, to suggest anything 
in the nature of a mercenary or pecuniary 
motive. Of course, the intentional 
offence of what was said by the hon. 
Member for Shipley was in the lan- 
guage he used—* How much would it 
take to square you?” I do not object 
to answer the question, and to say that 
it would take a great deal more than the 
hon. Member for Shipley would ever be 
able to pay. I had nearly come to the 
end of my observations, and all I have to 
say is that, of course, if the Government 
maintain their present policy the result 
will be a foregone conclusion, and I think 
we might save ourselves the trouble of 
continuing these discussions for weeks, 
and it may be for months, if the Govern- 
ment would at once have the courage of 
their opinions, and, if they are determined 
to carry Home Rule through the House 
of Commons without discussion, they 
would say so, and let us get on to some- 
thing else. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 265 ; 
Noes 307.—(Division List, No. 71.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Mellor, 
especially now that the majority of the 
Government is reduced below its normal 
number, and after the evidence we have 
had of the peculiar importance that the 
Prime Minister attaches to these accidents 
of Parliamentary majorities, I suppose 
the Government will have no objection 
to accede to the Motion I now beg to 
make—namely, that you do now leave the 
Chair. They must, I suppose, by 
this time have convinced themselves 


that probably the procedure which 
they have adopted, whatever merit 
it may have, has not the merit of 


conducing to the caim and expeditious 
conduct of Public Business, and perhaps 
the Chief Secretary now regrets he did 
not allow the Soliciter General to make 
the speech he desired to make. But, 


Sir, I really do not desire to again bring 
back the House of Commons to that 
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condition of heat to which the behaviour 
of the Government reduced it a few 
moments ago. I would only most 
respectfully suggest to those who have 
the conduct of business on the Treasury 
Bench that they ought to draw a most 
salutary lesson from the proceedings of 
this evening, and that they should allow 
us, on future occasions, to discuss matters 
of first-rate importance for more than 
three and a-half hours. I hope the 
Government will make no resistance to 
the demand I now make. I shall not 
extend my observations on the point, 
but shall content myself with moving 
that you, Sir, do now leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”"—( Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We 
resist the Motion, Sir. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 257 ; 
Noes 304.—(Division List, No. 72.) 

It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again ‘To-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 

Resolutions [5th May] reported. 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS (ESTIMATES). 
Crass I, 

Resolution 1. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £31,745, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1894, for Expenditure in 
respect of Royal Palaces and Marlborough 
House.” 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, there were a number of Palaces and 
houses not occupied by Her Majesty 
at Hampton Court and other places, 
but occupied by various persons ; 
and he would like to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
he did not think it right that as those 
persons had the places rent free—and, so 
far as he knew, rates and taxes free— 
should not keep them in repair? He 
would also like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether Buckingham Palace 
grounds could not be thrown open to the 
public at certain times of the year? He 
understood that they were not used at 


Mr, A, J. Balfour 


present, except fora garden party now and 
then, which might occur once in 10 years, 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS(Mr. Suaw-Lerevre, Bradford, 
Central) : The rule is that persons who 
occupy these houses by leave of Her 
Majesty shall carry out all internal re- 
pairs at their own expense, and only 
the external repairs are charged on the 
Estimates. With regard to Buckingham 
Palace grounds, I cannot give an answer 


offhand. 


Resolution agreed to. 

Resolution 2. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £76,064, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3tst day of March, 1894, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON asked the First 
Commissioner of Works whether Kew 
Gardens could not be opened to the 
public, who had to pay for their main- 
tenance, at an earlier hour of the day ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I have so 
recently spoken at length on the subject 
of the opening of Kew Gardens at an 
earlier hour that I will not occupy the 
time of the House by repeating what I 
said. The opening in the early morn- 
ing will be attended with considerable 
expense, and will not be of much ad- 
vantage to the people of London, as very 
few persons go there before 12 o’clock. It 
is also open to scientific men and 
gardeners by special leave of the 
Director, who are able to examine the 
plants in a manner which would be 
impossible when the public is admitted. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolution 3. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £33,095, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete 
the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1894, 
for the Houses of Parliament Buildings.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolution 4. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £41,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which wiil come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3let day of March, 1894, for the Exten- 
sion of the Admiralty Buildings.” 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON asked whether 
the First Commissioner of Works had 
any further information to give with regard 
to these Buildings, both as te the increased 
cost as compared with the original 





Estimates and the delay in their erection ? 
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Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I said on 
Friday afternoon that a part of the delay 
in the erection of the Admiralty Building 
was due to the fact that the Treasury, 
during the late Government, had for one 
year refused to vote any money 
for it. My statement was denied both 
by the right hon. Gentleman who was 
then Secretary to the Treasury and by 
the late First Commissioner. I have 
since examined the records in the Office 
of Works, and find that I am fuliy 
justified in what I said. It appears that 
in January, 1889, the Office of Works 
found itself in a position to expend 
£30,000 in the coming year, 1889-90, on 
the foundation of the building, and asked 
the Treasury to insert an item in the 
Estimates cn this account. The Treasury, 
in the first instance, agreed to an Esti- 
mate for £25,000; but later, at the last 
moment, a few days before the Estimates 
were presented to Parliament, they reduced 
the item to £500. This practically 
caused a delay of one year in the work. 
Incidentally it was the cause of a further 
delay of 12 months, for when, years later, 
the Office of Works was in a position to 
invite tenders for the main building, it 
was deterred, and properly deterred, from 
doing so for another year by the pre- 
valence of strikes in the building trade. 
Thus the action of the Treasury in 1889 
practically caused a delay of years in the 
completion of the building. With refer- 
ence to the cost, I have nothing to add 
to what I said on Friday last. 

*Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin Univer- 
sity) said, he had not had an opportunity 
of referring to the Correspondence ; but 
his strong recollection was that, although 
there was a reduction in one year, that 
did not cause any serious delay. 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I can 
only adhere to the statement I have 
made. 


Resolution agreed to. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 322. 
COMMITTEB, 


Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment. 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I now ask that the Bill be 
read a third time. 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that after what had happened that evening 
it ought to be noticed that the Bill had 
been allowed to go through without a 
word of opposition. 


and Charges. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES. 
Mr. MUNDELLA: I beg to move— 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to 

inquire into the manner in which the Railway 
Companies have exercised the powers conferred 
upon them by the Railway Rates and Charges 
Order Confirmation Acts, 1891 and 1892, and to 
consider whether it is desirable to adopt any 
other than the existing means of settling 
differences arising between the companies and 
the public with respect to the rates and condi- 
tions of charge for the conveyance of goods, and 
to report what means they recommend.” 


*CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) pointed out that there 
were no Representatives of Manchester, 
Sheffield, Liverpool, or Glasgow on the 
Committee. 

Mr. MUNDELLA hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would not object. The 
Motion only asked for a reference to a 
Committee, and the names could then be 
finally selected from ditferent sides of the 


House. The nomination of Members 
would rest with the House. 
Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 


(Bristol, W.) asked, if the Reference to 
Committee were voted now, would it be 
possible to take the names after 12 
o’clock, or would any opposition stop it ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that each name 
could be submitted separately, and a vote 
taken on each. 

Sirk M. HICKS-BEACH said, it 
was very advisable the Committee should 
be nominated ; and if the Reference were 
agreed to that night, would the right hon. 
Gentleman place the names as the first 
Order on Thursday ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA assented. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) was 
strongly of opinion that a separate Com- 
mittee was necessary to consider the case 
of the Irish railways. Ireland had 
suffered very much from these railway 
rates, and no place had suffered more from 
it than Belfast. For the present he 
guarded himself from accepting the pre- 
sent Reference. 

Mr. MUNDELLA expressed the 
opinion that the hon. Gentleman would 
make a great mistake if he separated the 
Irish from the English question, because 
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the Committee would inquire into the 
rates as they affected both England, 
Ireland, and Scotland ; and Members re- 
presenting the three countries would be 
on the Committee. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, as the matter 
was so contentious he must object to the 
Motion being taken at that hour. 


Motion deferred. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade, under “ The General Pier and Harbour 
Act, 1861,” relating to Bognor, Fowey, and 
Sheerness, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt 
and Mr. Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 342.] 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (POOR LAW) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm an Order of the Local Government Board 
under the provisions of ‘“* The Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,” as 
amended and extended by “The Poor Law 
Act, 1879,” relating to the parishes of St. James, 
Clerkenwell, and Hornsey including Highgate, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Walter Foster 
and Mr. Henry H. Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 343.] 


MESSAGE TO THE LORDS. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the 
Lords to request that their Lordships 
will be pleased to give leave to the 
Clerk of the Parliaments to attend to be 
examined as a Witness before the 
Committee of Public Accounts.—({Mr. 
Wodehouse.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to amend the Law relating to 
the avoidance of Voluntary Convey- 
ances.” [Voluntary Conveyances Bill 
[ Lords. ] 

They have agreed to Local Authori- 
ties Loans (Scotland) Act (1891) Amend- 
ment Bill; Suffolk County Council 
Committee (Borrowing Powers) Bill, 
without Amendment. 

Police Disabilities Removal Bill, with 
Amendments. 

Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Pro- 
visional Order Bills,—That they con- 
enr with the Commons in their Resolu- 
tion, 


Mr. Mundella 


{COMMONS} 
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“That all Bills of the present Session to con- 
firm Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade, under ‘ The Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888,’ containing the Classification of 
Merchandise Traffic and the Schedule of Maxi- 
mum Rates, Tolls, and Charges applicable 
thereto, be referred to a Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons,” as desired by this 
House.” 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Sir JOHN MOWBRAY reported from 
the Committee of Selection ; That they had 
discharged the following Member from 
the Standing Committee on Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure:— 
Sir Walter Foster ; and had appointed 
in substitution: Mr. Burt. 

Sm JOHN MOWBRAY further re- 
ported from the Committee ; That they 
had added to the Standing Committee on 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure the following Fifteen Mem- 
bers, in respect of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill :-—Mr. William Allan, Mr, 
Baird, Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. Bousfield, 
Mr. Crean, Mr. Forwooe, Sir John Gorst, 
Sir Edward Hill, Mr. Hingley, Mr. 
Hunter, Sir Thomas Lea, Mr. Shepherd 
Little, Mr. Walter M‘Laren, Mr. Henry 
J. Wilson, and Mr. Woods. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL BILL.—(No. 312.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


VEHICLES’ LIGHTS BILL (No. 70.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 

Leave given to present another Bill 
instead thereof. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL. 
(No. 324.) 

As amended (by the Standing Com- 
mittee), considered. 

A Clause (Minerals to remain property 
of vendor, —(Mr. Griffith- Boscawen,)-— 
brought up, and read the first and second 
time, and added. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 9th May 1893. 


EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 
IN INDIA, 
EXPLANATION, 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of Kiu- 
BERLEY): My Lords, before the House 
proceeds with the Notices and Orders of 
the Day, I wish to make a short ex- 
planation. Yesterday, in answer to Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, I made some obser- 
vations a portion of which, no doubt 
owing to my not having been sufficiently 
distinct, were not quite correctly re- 
ported. What I am reported to have 
said is, I 
“in no way admitted that Sir Richard Garth 
was justified in saying that it was agreed on all 
hands that it was contrary to right and just 
principles that civil and judicial powers should 
be united in one person.” 

I should be extremely sorry if it should 
go out to India that that is an expression 
of my opinion upon that important point, 
and the more so because I agree 
entirely with Sir Richard Garth that it 
is highly undesirable that the judicial 
and executive powers should be united 
in one person. But what I did say was 
that, in reference to a quotation which 
Lord Stanley of Alderley made from some 
speech or writing of Sir Richard Garth— 

“Teould in no way admit that the union of 

those two powers was maintained in India for 
the purpose of enhancing the prestige of the 
officers of the Indian Government.” 
I observe, also, that I am reported to have 
stated that the regrettable occurrence 
itself was a small matter. What I 
meant to say, and what I believe I said, 
was that “it was a local matter,” and 
not a small matter at all. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL.—(No. 73.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR, in moving the 
Second Reading, said, this was a very 
important Bill, involving vast interests, 


[FOURTH SERIEs.] 
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( Hours, &c.) Bill. 


both in regard to capital and to the hours 
of large numbers of servants on railways. 
The Bill had passed the House of Com- 
mons, and it was the outcome of pro- 
longed attention by both Houses of 
Parliament to the subject of overwork 
on railways. This overwork did not 
always arise from employers exacting 
overtime and overwork ; but it frequently 
arose from the fact that the servants 
themselves desired to make more 
wages by working overtime. A Bill 
ou the subject was introduced by 
Mr. Channing in the other House 
in 1886. The question of overwork was 
considered by the House of Lords in 
1888, when Lord De La Warr brought 
before the House the amount of over- 
work alleged to exist on railways and 
the oppression of railway servants. On 
August 8, 1888, their Lordships made an 
Order for a Return of all cases on rail- 
ways where men worked for 12 hours, 
and in which they had not eight hours’ 
consecutive rest. This was a volumi- 
nous Return, and it excited considerable 
public attention. It had been followed 
up by subsequent Returns in the other 
House, to which their Lordships’ atten- 
tion need not be directed. Their Lord- 
ships would recollect that two or three 
years ago there was a great railway 
strike in Scotland. During that strike 
very flagrant cases were alleged of over- 
work, and it was admitted to exist 
under certain circumstances. In 1891 
the House of Commons appointed a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
whole case. That Committee was pre- 
sided over by a statesman of calm and 
judicial temperament — Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beack. It sat for two years, 
and it made its Report in 1892. The 
terms of the Report were moderate. 
The Committee said that a general 
charge of systematic overwork could 
certainly not be maintained against all 
railways, and that certain Railway Com- 
panies had recently, since their attention 
had been called to the subject, rectified 
the overwork on their lines; but they 
added— 


“ There are still too many cases in which ex- 
cessive hours are habitually worked without 
adequate reason, and that no sufticient effort 
has been made by the companies generally 
to deal earnestly and thoroughly with this 
matter.” 


The Committee, through mistaking the 
extent of the Reference the House of 
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Commons had made to them, limited their 
attention to two classes of servants. The 
first class were the servants at fixed posts 
of duty, such as signalmen, shunters, 
platelayers, and porters ; and the second 
class were the moving staff, such as 
drivers, firemen, and guards. The Com- 
mittee soon found that it was impos- 
sible in the case of railways to 
establish a fixed working day of eight 
hours over all railways and for all classes 
of railway servants. In factories labour 
begins and ends with the ringing of a 
bell at fixed hours. On railways the 
state of labour could never be absolutely 
determined in point of time. Accidents, 
storms, snow, and fog disturbed the 
working of railways, so that it was im- 
possible to fix an hour at which labour 
should end. ‘To givean illustration from 
the evidence before the Committee. In 
December, 1891, a thick fog lasted for 
four days over the whole country. The 
North-Western line got blocked at Crewe 
Station, and had the railway labour ended 
at a fixed time, after eight hours’ work, 
200 trained men would have been re- 
quired there to cope with the blocking of 
trains which ensued, and those 200 trained 
men would not have heen required again 
for the other 361 days in the year. The 
Unions, in fact, scarcely pressed for a 
fixed number of hours of labour with any 
earnestness, though some of them desired 
that no railway labour should continue 
above a certain number of hours in the 
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day. ‘The Committee considered this 
proposai for a maximum, and they 
found that the individual exceptions 


would be so numerous as to prevent the 
exaction of penalties. They did not find 
it possible to fix the hours even with 
respect to special classes of labour, such 
as the men employed in signal-boxes. 
There were 15,000 signal-boxes through- 
out the country, and the intensity of 
the labour in them constantly varied. In 
London it was hard labour in some 
signal-boxes for men to remain on duty 
four hours ; in others six hours were as 
long a spell as a man could properly 
endure; while in the case of country 
stations, where only two or three trains 
pass a day, eight, 10, and even 12 hours 
could not be considered hard work. The 
railways themselves had lately tried to 
meet this difficulty by classifying the 
boxes into six, eight, 10, and 12 hours 
boxes. That, of course, could be done 


Lord Playfair 
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by the railways ; but legislation could 
not do it, because exceptions might 
happen requiring men in eight hour 
boxes to be relieved in six hours. Any 
attempt, therefore, at fixing the hours 
by legislation would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult. Then, as regarded the running 
staff, the Committee found it was equally 
impossible to lay down any rigid labour 
time. There was, it appeared, great room 
for improvement in this class of work. 
According to a Parliamentary Return, 
there were, for example, certain drivers 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
who in 1891 worked 16} hours per day, 
whereas in 1892 the same drivers only 
worked 12} hours, so that the railways 
themselves had to a considerable extent 
ameliorated the overwork amongst the 
drivers and guards. The strain on the 
attention of drivers, moreover, was just 
as great in variety as it was in regard to 
sigualmen. For the driver of an express 
six hours was a hard day’s work ; 
but for driving a shutile-train, taking 
goods into various stations, eight or even 
10 hours was not considered heavy 
labour. Some foreign countries had tried 
to grapple with this problem by fixing 
the hours of work. The French Govern- 
ment had received authority to take the 
police of the railways into their own 
hands, and they passed rules stating 
that no driver should work more than 
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12 hours in the day, and should 
get 10 hours’ uninterrupted _ rest. 
What had been the consequence ? 


The law had been wholly evaded, and 
the railways paid no attention to the 
rules of the Government in regard to 
working time on railways. Switzerland 
hed tried the same plan, though with 
more success. Switzerland said no 
drivers or guards should work more than 
12 hours with 10 hours’ rest. The 
Federal Authorities had been obliged to 
make a great many exceptions to this 
law, but still it had not failed as the 
French law had failed, and some fair 
limitation of labour existed according to 
Swiss law. Their Lordships, however, 
would recognise that, considering the 
length of Swiss lines and the volume of 
traffic, Switzerland was scarcely an 
example which could be followed in this 
country, where the conditions were so 
different. He would proceed to explain 
to the House the nature of this Bill. 
The nature of the Bill was that it trusted 
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very much to the moral force of pub- 
licity. ‘Then in regard to the action of 
the Bill. A class of railway servants 
might report to the Board of Trade that 
they were excessively worked, and the 
Board of Trade was bound to inquire 
whether the complaint was substantial. 
If substantial, then the Board of Trade 
acted, in the first place, like a Board of 
Conciliation, and they asked the railway 
to prepare a schedule of time which 
would bring the hours into reasonable 
limits. If the railway did so, and carried 
its schedule into effect, there was an end 
of the case; but if the railway refused, 
then the Board of Trade could summon 
the railway before the Railway Com- 
mission, and that tribunal would examine 
the schedule and say whether it was fair 
and just. If the Commission was not 
satisfied with the schedule, it would ask 
the railway to prepare another schedule 
and to act according to it; and if the 
railway still refused, and continued an 
unreasonable overworking of its servants, 
the Railway Commission could make an 
order that proper working time should 
be observed, and a heavy penalty of 


£100 per day might be exacted 
in default. In the working of the 
measure the Government believed the 


proceedings would rarely pass the first 
stage, because that upon the interference 
of the Board of Trade, the railways 
would remedy any overwork which had 
crept into their systems. Her Majesty’s 
Government believed in the moral force 
of publicity, because, since the matter 
came before Parliament, there had been 
a very great amelioration in overwork 
on the railways of the Kingdom. Most 
railways had already improved their 
regulations so much as regarded hours 
of labour that there was very little left 
to be desired. ‘They had, at heavy cost, 
arranged for increased traffic, had 
organised reliefs, and had taken especial 
care to provide comfortable accommoda- 
tion for the workmen when off duty. 
Difficulties would not arise on the large 
and well-organised railways. The diffi- 
eulty of working the Bill would be on 
poor and bad-paying lines, but even they 
would find that the law proposed was 
not a rigid and inelastic one, aud by con- 
ference with the Board of Trade they 
would gain time to improve their system 
without going before the Court and 
undergoing penalties. The leading prin- 
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ciple of the Bill was that the Board of 
Trade, as representing the Government, 
did not interfere in any way with the 
full responsibility of the railway 
managers. It was entirely left to the 
railways to carry out the regulation of 
the traffic and to carry out discipline 
amongst their employed. The Bill 
extended to all railway servants in the 
Kingdom. It was a large order, because 
the railway servants numbered from 
390,099 to 409,000. Of course, a large 
industry like the railways of this country 
might be inconvenienced—though there 
was as little restraint on them as was 
possible—by an examination of com- 
plaint on the part of their servants, but 
the numbers of the workmen and their 
grievances in the past entitled them to 
protection. Under the operative por- 
tions of the Bill as much friendly com- 
munication between the Board of Trade 
and the railways as possible, in the first 
instance, was secured; and it was only 
when the Railway Companies continued 
in default that the interference of the 
Railway Commission was brought in. 
He begged to move the Second Reading 
of the Bill. 


Moved, * That the Bill be now read 24.” 
—( The Lord Playfair.) 


*Lorp BALFOUR would certainly 
offer no objection to the Second Reading 
of the Bill. The noble Lord in charge 
of the Bill had in the very able and ex- 
haustive explanation he had given to the 
House fully stated the reasons which had 
prompted the Board of Trade and the 
other House of Parliament to take action 
in this important matter; but as he was 
at the Board of Trade during all the 
time that this question was before it, he 
wished to make a few remarks upon the 
Bill. In regard to its main features it 
would, he believed, meet with general 
acceptance, but there were one or two 
points in which it went beyond the 
Report of the Committee of the other 
House of Parliament and beyond what 
was gencrally recognised as necessary by 
the public. Up to the present time 
there were two considerations which 
mainly guided Parliament in interfering 
with the freedom of adult labour—the 
one was the health of those employed, 
and the other that nothing should be done 
which was contrary to the public interest 
or the public safety. The noble Lord 
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had told their Lordships that the Bill 
did not impose any statutory limitation 
of time beyond which railway servants 
should not work. In acting on that 
principle their Lordships would agree 
that the promoters of the measures had 
exercised a wise discretion. He entirely 
concurred with the noble Lord that the 
conditions under which railway service 
was carried on were such that no hard 
and fast line could be adopted. Railway 
servants were of more than one class, as 
the speech of the noble Lord indicated. 
There were some who were engaged in 
the working of the traffic, and others 
who were employed in the factories or 
workshops, aud who had nothing what- 
ever todo with the moving of trains in 
any capacity. He understood the noble 
Lord to draw a distinction between the 
two classes engaged in the moving of 
trains—the guards and drivers, and the 
signalmen and porters. This Bill in the 
very first clause drew such a distinction, 
because it put the cases of persons 
engaged in working the traffic in a 
different category from “any class of 
railway servants ” mentioned in the first 
two lines of the clause. With regard to 
the hours of labour of those who were 
engaged in working the traffic and 
moving the trains, the public had come 
very conclusively to the opinion that a 
case had been made out for legislation. 
Statistics had been systematically eol- 
lected for five or six years by the Board 
of Trade, and since that time a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had 
been sitting for two Sessions. In 
their Report it had been conclusively 
shown that a gradual improvement in 
the conditions under which railway 
servants worked had been brought about, 
partly by the force of public opinion, 
partly from the action taken by the rail- 
way servants themselves, and partly from 
the more enlightened views of the 
managers of some of the leading railway 
lines. Inthe case of most of the larger lines 
there was no great cause of complaint, but 
there were others in a different category, 
and most people would agree with the 
Committee that, after all was said and 
done, a case for legislation had been made 
out. At the same time, it must not be 
forgotten that there were great diffi- 
culties in regularly managing the traffic 
of a great railway. As the noble Lord 
has alluded to fogs, I may confirm his 
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reference by saying that, in his evidence 
before the Committee, the late Sir G. 
Findlay stated that, even if he had 200 
additional men, who would be useless for 
the rest of the year, during those par- 
ticular days he would not have been able 
todo the work at Crewe Station alone with 
sufficient rapidity and complete efficiency, 
Then, in addition to difficulties from the 
elements, railway managers had some- 
times exceptional volumes of | traffic 
unexpectedly thrown upon them. In the 
case of a large cattle market in Ireland, 
owing to the circumstance that the 
owners in the early part of the day held 
over their cattle in order to get better 
prices, the whole business was done very 
late in the evening, and the Railway 
Company had to employ their servants 
to a very late hour. He did not wish to 
weary the House, but only desired to 
point out that statisties without explana- 
tion are not always quite reliable. When 
considering the statistics in conference 
with some of the officers of the Board of 
Trade, their attention was direeted to an 
instance on the Brighton and South 
Coast Railway, in which an engine 
driver was said to have been employed 
for 16 or 18 hours. Meeting the 
manager of the railway soon after, he 
learnt that what the man had done 
was to run an excursion train early 
in the day from London to Brighton, and 
in the evening from Brighton to London, 
He had done no other work, but spent 
the interval between the two journeys— 
some 10 hours—on the beach. At first 
sight the report looked very bad, for that 
driver was, of course, technically on 
duty all the time, but their Lordships 
would agree with him that the man 
was more likely to have had a happy 
day than otherwise. It was stated in 
the Report of the Committee that in 
some cases interfering with the hours 
would not be agreeable to the men them- 
selves ; that the great Railway Servants’ 
Societies did not include all the men, and 
that it was universally admitted that 
railway service was extremely popular. 
Several railway servants protested 
against interference by the Legislature 
with their hours of work. On the other 
hand, it was right that the public safety 
should be considered, and that, although 
the men themselves might not be alto- 
gether desirous of having their hours of 
work limited, care should be taken that 
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those in charge of trains should not be 
worked such long hours that they 
could not have their faculties com- 
pletely about them. He did not know 
whether any opposition was to be offered 
to the Bill on the part of the Railway 
Companies. The noble Lord had stated 
that no opposition was offered in the 
Grand Committee by the Railway Diree- 
tors then present to the inclusion of all 
their servants, those engaged in factories 
and works, in the purview of the Bill as 
well as those engaged in working the 
traffic. Of course, this was not the stage 
at which to offer any opposition to that 
provision, but he would not like to let 
the Bill go beyond this stage without 
calling attention to the fact that, so far 
as regarded those who were employed in 
factories and workshops and who had 
nothing to do with the moving of trains, 
if the Bill were passed in its present 
shape their Lordships would for the first 
time be interfering with adult labour 
without due consideration. The Com- 
mittee of the other House had sat for 
two years, and had not taken a 
particle of evidence with regard to that 
large class of railway servants ; and, in 
fact, the very first sentences of the Report 
proved conclusively to his mind that the 
class alone who were engaged in working 
the traffic was in the mind of the Com- 
mittee when they made their Report. 
The Bill itself contained words show- 
ing at the outset that it applied to 
railway servants connected with work- 
ing the traffic, and he thought a 
very simple alteration would limit the 
Bill to that class and exclude the other 
large class working in the factories and 
workshops. He would content himself, 
however, at this stage of the Bill with 
calling the attention of the House to the 
question, and would leave for further 
consideration the advisability of making 
the alteration he had suggested. He 
shared the opinion and belief of the 
noble Lord in charge of the Bill, that if 
the Bill became law, as he hoped it 
might, it would be made operative 
through the pressure of public opinion, 
backed up by the Board of Trade, on 
the Railway Companies. But if it was 
necessary to have the big stick in the 
background, it was desirable that that 
hig stick should be made as efficient as 
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clause 


possible. 
that— 
“Ifa Railway Company fail to comply with 
any order made by the Railway and Canal 
Commission in pursuance of this section, or to 
enforce the provisions of any schedule sub- 
mitted to the Railway and Canal Commission 
in pursuance of any such order, and approved 
by that Commission, the company shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding £100 for every day 
during which the default continues.” 
Therefore, he desired to call the noble 
Lord’s attention to the point whether, if 
a company was brought before the Rail- 
way and Canal Commission, and was 
fined for failing to comply with its orders, 
the Commission had the means of re- 
covering the penalty inflicted, or whether 
there was any jurisdiction on the part of 
the Commission to enforce the orders 
they made. He concurred in the belief 
that the Bill was likely to prove a very 


useful measure, and he hoped their 
Lordships would give it a Second 
Reading. 

Lorp COLVILLE or CULROSS, 


having been for manyyears much interested 
inand mixed up with railway matters, had 
only to express the hope that their Lord- 
ships would assent to the Second Read- 
ing, and he believed the opinion of most 
persons connected with railway manage- 
ment was in favour of the measure, 
Whilst admitting the distinction drawn 
by the noble Lord who had just spoken 
between the two classes of railway 
servants, he hoped that no alteration 
would be made in the Bill to necessitate 
its being sent back to the other House, 
and endanger its becoming law. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL IMPORTS. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in 
the absence of Lord RiseLespaLe 
moved— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider and report whether legislation for the 
purpose of requiring the foreign or colonial 
origin of imported agricultural and horticultural 
produce—and especially meat, cheese, and fruit 
—to be marked thereon or otherwise indicated, 
was necessary, expedient, and feasible ; and, if 
so, What were the provisions which such legis- 
lation should comprise; and that the Lords 
following be named of the Committee :— 
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E. Winchilsea and L. Wigan. (2. Craw- 
Nottingham. Ford and Balcarres.) 
H. Stanhope. L. Belper. 
E. Onslow. L. Lawrence. 
L. Carrington. L. Wimborne. 
(L. Chamberlain.) L. Rothschild. 
L, Vernon. L. Monkswell. 
L. Ribblesdale. L. Mount Stephen. 


Their Lordships would remember that a 
promise to move for this Committee was 
given when Lord Onslow recently moved 
upon the subject. 


Tue Duke or ST. ALBANS asked 
whether it would be possible to include 
in the Instructions to the Committee an 
inquiry into the adulteration of foreign 
produce imported into this country ? He 
would also like to know why butter was 
excluded from this Committee? As 
regarded adulteration, a grievance had 
been expressed by small shopkeepers 
summoned under the Food and Drugs 
Act for selling adulterated butter, cheese, 
and other produce. In their defence 
they referred the Magistrates to the 
wholesale dealers, who in turn referred 
to the foreign importer, against whom 
there was no remedy. In fact, under 
the Food and Drugs Act this adulterated 
foreign produce did not come before the 
Inspectors until it was exposed for 
public sale. He would be glad to know 
from the noble Earl whether this question 
of the adulteration of imported foreign 
food could be included? If not, he would 
place on the Paper a question on the 
subject. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
had no notice of this question, but I can 
answer it at once. We shall not be able 
to include the question of food adulteration 
in the Instructions to the Committee. 
The Committee is to be appointed to 
deal with a particular point, and adultera- 
tion is altogether a separate question. It 
is an important one, no doubt; but it 
would be undesirable to weight the Com- 
mittee with a wholly different subject 
from that which it was appointed to 
investigate. With regard to butter, that 
matter was dealt with very fully, as the 
noble Duke will remember, in connection 
with margarine, and the Government did 
not think another inquiry into the subject 
at the present time was necessary. 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW understood 
that the marking of foreign and colonial 
butter would not be excluded from the 
consideration of the Committee. 


The Earl of Kimberley 


{LORDS} 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: No. 
I thought the question had reference 
rather to margarine; but, of course, 
butter will come in with the other 
produce. The question was with regard 
to the adulteration of butter, and I do not 
think an inquiry into that by this Com- 
mittee is necessary. 

Motion agreed to. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I beg 
to move that the name of Lord Melville 
be substituted for that of Lord Lawrence 
on the Committee. 


Act (1892), §c., Bill. 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


The Committee to meet on Tuesday 
next, at half-past Three o'clock, and to 
appoint their own Chairman. 


DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [H.L.]—(No. 41.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
therecf to be received on Friday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 91.) 


LAW OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 42.) 

Reported from the Standing Committee 
with Amendments: The Report of the 
Amendments made in Committee of the 
Whole House and of the Amendments 
made by the Standing Committee to be 
received on Friday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 92.) 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION BILL 
[H.L.]—(No. 64.) 

Reported from the Standing Committee 
with Amendments : The Report thereof 
to be received on Friday next ; and Bill 
to be printed as amended. (No. 93.) 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) BILL [H.1.]. 
A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 

by the Education Department under the Ele- 

mentary Education Act, 1870, to enable the 

School Board for London to put in force the 

Lands Clauses Acts—Was presented by the 

Lord President (FE. Kimberley); read 1*; 

to be printed, and referred to the Examiners. 

(No. 94.) 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1892) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read 


1*; to be printed ; and to be read 2* on 
Friday next.—(The Lord Playfair.) 
(No. 95.) 
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PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 
1*, and to be printed. (No. 96.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No, 77.) 
PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL.—(No. 75). 

Read 2* (according to order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 

House on Friday next. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL. 

Read 2* (according to order); Com- 
mittee negatived ; Standing Order No. 
XX XIX. considered (according to order) 
aud dispensed with; Bill read 3%, and 


passed. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATION ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—-(No. 35.) 
Read 3* (according to order), with 
the Amendments; further Amendments 
made; Bill passed, and returned to the 

Commons. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—{No, 29.) 


Read 3* (according to order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons, 

House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past Six o'clock, to Friday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


MAAARAAS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 9th May 1893. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY BILL (by Order). 

THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read, 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 


time.” 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said, he could not allow this Bill to pass 
without a protest against the treatment 
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Scotland had received at the hands of the 
President of the Board of Trade and his 
Colleagues, in having arranged for only 
one Representative for Scotland on the 
Railway Rates and Charges Com- 
mittee. He regretted that none of the 
nine Members who represented Scot- 
land,on the Treasury Bench, were in their 
places. Those gentlemen were sent to 
the House to represent Scotch as well 
as Imperial interests, and he would 
appeal to them to see that Scotland was 
fairly treated iu this matter. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he agreed with the hon. Member 
that something ought to be done with 
regard to this Committee. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is_ irregular 
to discuss the composition of a Com- 
mittee which has not yet been struck, 
on the Third Reading of a Rail- 
way Bill. If the hon. Member has 
any objection to the Committee he should 
raise it when the question of the nomina- 
tion of the Members comes on for dis- 
cussion. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON apologised for 
having been out of Order. He wished 
to say, however, that he had warned the 
London and South Western Railway 
Company that if they did not take steps 
to give their third-class passengers better 
accommodation he should have to oppose 
their Bills on the Third Reading. Great 
complaints were made of overcrowding 
through insufficiency in the supply of 
carriages ; and though the Board of Trade 
was appealed to, they were told that that 
Department could do nothing in the 
matter. The Government were able 
to prevent overcrowding in omni- 
buses and tramecars ; and it was, there- 
fore, strange that they could do 
nothing to benefit third-class railway 
passengers in the same direction. The 
Railway Companies enjoyed a great 
monopoly ; they were able to drive away 
all sorts of competition, the people being 
obliged to use the trains provided as best 
they could. The balance sheets of the 
Companies showed that they made their 
profits out of the third-class passengers— 
that the third-class really had to pay for 
the superior accommodation provided for 
the first and second-class passengers— 
therefore he thought that these travellers 
ought to receive more consideration. He 
had to complain, also, of first-class 
carriages or compartments being reserved 
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—it was suggested in some cases for 
gambling purposes ; also that the lavatory 
accommodation (especially for third- 
class passengers) and the warming 
of carriages in the winter were de- 
ficient. He did not propose to proceed 
to extremities to-day, as the Manager of 
the Railway, Mr. Scotter, had written 
him a letter which showed that the Com- 
pany were prepared to endeavour to over- 
come the deficiencies complained of, still 
the time might come when it would be 
necessary to set an example by throwing 
out one of these Railway Bills. He did 
not say that the London and South 
Western Railway was the worst. There 
were others on the south side of the 
Thames which gave more cause for com- 
plaint. The railways on the north side 
paid a great deal of attention to the 
accommodation of third-class passengers, 
and he wished the Southern Companies 
would follow that example. In his letter 
Mr. Scotter had expressed _ himself 
astonished to hear that the accommoda- 
tion in the third-class carriages was com- 
plained of, as the Company had lately 
considerably added to their stock of these 
carriages, all of them being of the latest 
kind. He added that he was at a loss to 
understand the complaints, but that if 
particulars were furnished him he would 
take care that they should be investigated, 
and that the matter should be put right. 
For the present he (Mr. Morton) pro- 
posed to rely on that statement, and to 
trust to the Company to do what was fair 
and right towards the third - class 
passengers. In any case, he trusted the 
House would see that justice was done, 
especially to the industrial classes of the 
country and the people who were com- 
pelled to use third-class railway carriages. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton) thought that the London and South 
Western Company was endeavouring to 
do its duty towards its  third-class 
passengers, and he had received the 
assurance of the Company that attention 
was being paid to the matter. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL (by Order). 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Mr, A. C. Morton 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


*Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
the only portion of the Bill with which 
he had reason to find fault was Clause 
15. Under that clause the London Vice 
County Council would have the power to 
expend £10,000 per year upon any 
matter which they pleased, without 
specifying beforehand what it was. From 
China to Peru, they could select subjects 
for investigation and inquiry, and spend 
the money of the ratepayers in pursuing 
those subjects. As an illustration of the 
truth of this statement, he would quote 
an answer he had received from the Vice- 
Chairman of the London County Council, 
Asked if under the Bill it would not be 
possible to organise a special expedition 
to China or India, Mr. Dickinson re- 
plied — “I think we might very 
reasonably inquire into the Maunici- 
pal Government of some of their 
larger cities.” Well, if that was to be 
the ground on which the London County 
Council were to spend the money of the 
ratepayers in London, it was time Par- 
liament came to an understanding with 
the London County Council on the sub- 
ject. He had always been under the 
impression that the London County 
Council was an administrative body 
created by Parliament for the express 
purpose of fulfilling certain duties pre- 
seribed and limited by Parliament, 
and spending the money of the publie in 
specific methods and on specifie objects ; 
but that did not appear to be the idea of 
the County Council. He thought it 
right that the House should now express 
its opinion as to whether Parliament or 
the County Couneil were right in theory. 
Clause 15 would have the effect of re- 
pealing a certain section in the Acts of 
1890, 1891, and 1892, under which the 
County Council possessed the power to 
spend sums of money amounting to 
£16,000 on certain specific objects— 
namely, £15,000 on inquiry into the 
water supply of London, and £1,000 on 
inquiry respecting markets. ‘The County 
Council did not wish to be limited in the 
subjects to which they could devote this, 
and they said, practically—* The whole 
world is a subject for investigation to us ; 
the qualification of Members of Par- 
liament, even, is not beyond our ken, or 
the relations of different parts of the 
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City one to another, or the relations of 
one part of the Kingdom to another.” 
Originaliy the County Council asked for 
power to spend any sum they chose ; but 
the amount had been limited by the 
Select Committee. Against that Com- 
mittee he had nothing to say, except 
that he did not think it convenient that 
Members of the London County Council 
should be upon it. He could not agree 
to those gentlemen being upon a tribunal 
sitting to try their own cause. The 
Committee had had before them a Report 
from the President of the Local Govern- 
meut Board objecting to the powers 
asked for by the County Council, and 
another from the Home Secretary. The 
Secretary of State, reporting on Clause 
15, had said he thought the proposal too 
wide, and suggested that the inquiries 
should only extend to subjects coming 
within the scope of the statutory powers 
and duties of the London County Council. 
That was a statesmanlike view of the 
matter, and that was all that he (Mr. 
Kimber) asked should be done. The 
power of spending money ad libitum 
was one which the House hitherto had 
not delegated to Public Bodies ; and if this 
Bill were carried in its present form other 
County Councils throughout the Kingdom 
would endeavour to obtain similar powers. 
He thought Clause 15 should be referred 
back, with instructions that they should 
either insert words in it suggested by 
the Secretary of State limiting the sub- 
sidy to some of the subjects which were 
at present under the charge of the 
County Council by virtue of the Statutes 
already passed, or specifying other sub- 
jects which might be included. He 
wished to guard himself from imputing 
unworthy motives to any gentlemen on 
the London County Council ; but he sub- 
mitted that the powers contained in the 
Bill were such as had never yet been 
delegated to any Municipal Body in the 
country. No doubt £10,000 spread over 
the ratepayers of the County of London 
was a sinall matter; but he held that it 
would be in the highest degree impolitic 
to set this example to Provincial Muni- 
cipalities. He begged to move the 
Amendment standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words “now read the third time,” in 
order to add the words “ recommitted to 
the former Committee.”"—(.Mr. Kimber.) 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
‘now read the third time’ stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
was astonished that the hon. Member for 
Wandsworth had not told the House 
what was the opinion of the Committee 
which had sat upon the Bill with regard 
to Clause 15. Clause 15 was in the 
Bill, and the County Council had given 
evidence as to why they wanted power 
for investigating into matters that they 
considered of importance. They ex- 
plained that at the present time the 
County Council had not power to spend 
money on small books dealing with 
public questions in which they were 


interested. The Committee had gone 
into the question as to whether the 
London County Council should be 


allowed to spend a certain sum of money 
as they wished, and also as to whether 
they should require the County Council 
to draw up a list of subjects of expendi- 
ture for them to inquire into. The 
Committee thought it better to fix upon 
£10,000 as the sum which the County 
Council might spend annually, but which 
they might not exceed. If the House 
tried to specify the objects on which 
this money might be spent, it 
would probably be undertaking a task in 
which it was doomed to failure. The 
Chairman of the Committee was the late 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Stuart-Wort- 
ley. Eight Members of the Committee 
were in favour of what the Committee 
had recommended to the House, and the 
only objection which was raised was by 
the hon. Member for Wandsworth ; but 
even he did not challenge a Division. 
The hon. Member had a right to 
challenge a Division, but he contented 
himself with his own protest. The 
Committee had very carefully considered 
the matter, and he hoped the House 
would confirm its decision. 


*Smr J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 


sity) said, he considered that the power 


would lead to economy, not extrava~ 
gance. He should be very much sur- 


prised if the London County Council 
spent the whole of the money which it 
was now proposed to vote. They did 
not contemplate doing anything of the 
kind. It was, of course, impossible to 
tell exactly what subject might require 
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investigation, or the expenses of any 
particular inquiry would amount to. The 
power was already possessed by other 
Municipalities, and he was not aware 
that it had ever been abused. He hoped 


Portmahomack 


that the House would support the 
practically unanimous decision of the 
Committee. 


Mr. KIMBER said, that, as the House 
would have to deal with this question on 
a future occasion, he did not now propose 
to take a Division. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF IRISH 
HARBOURS. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, in view of the fact that previous to 
the passing of the Act 46 & 47 Vic. c. 
26, in 1883, which granted a sum of 
£250,000 out of the Irish Chureh Fund, 
for the improvement of harbours in Ire- 
land, the Treasury were in the habit of 
granting, for many years, sums varying 
from £3,000 to £5,000 a year, for similar 
purposes in Ireland, and that since the 
passing of that Act such grants have 
been suspended ; and whether, consider- 
ing the great want in many places in 
Ireland for proper accommodation for 
poor fishermen, such grants will now be 
renewed by the Treasury ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisnertr, Oldham) : 
The suspension of the grants referred to 
by the hon. Member began in 1875, but 
they did uot disappear from the Estimates 
till the year 1885-6. I may explain 
that, under Section 7 of the Sea 
Fisheries Act, 1883, repayments in 
respect of loans advanced under that 
Act may be applied by the Board of 
Works for the purposes of the Act, 
though the balance at present available 
is already allocated to works in progress. 
I am not aware of any intention to 
renew grants under the older Acts. 

Mr. FIELD: Is there no fund in 
existence from which grants can be made 
for the purposes set forth in the last 
paragraph of the question ? 


Sir J. Lubbock 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT: There is no 
fund out of which we can make grants 
until there is an available balance arising 
from repayments under the Act of 1883, 
It will then be possible to apply such 
balance. 

Mr. FIELD: And when will it be 
available ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I cannot say ; 
but I believe it is allocated for some 
time. 


PORTMAHOMACK HARBOUR. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
if he will provide the Scottish Office or 
the Scottish Fishery Board with sufficient 
funds to meet the cost of putting the 
harbour at Portmahomack in such a con- 
dition that the fishermen may be able to 
enter the harbour with their boats at all 
states of the tide, and thus obviate the 
decline of this important fishing town ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : In reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber, Portmahomack is a village of about 
300 inhabitants, possessing about 25 
boats, at the entrance to the Dornoch 
Firth, in the County of Ross. The 
County Council have submitted the 
names of 25 places, where piers, har- 
bours, or boat-slips might be made to 
advantage. Portmahomack is not in 
that list. Up to now it has only been 
possible to entertain 10 out of the 25 
sites mentioned. I have received a 
Petition from the Harbour Committee 
for better accommodation ; but as the 
County Council have taken no measures 
for bringing forward the claims of Port- 
mahomack, the Scottish Office does not 
propose to undertake any work there 
just now. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
entire population of this important fishing 
town was, according to the last Census, 
458 ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Yes; I think 
it was about that; but it is not in itself 
a sufficient reason for refusing the grant. 
It has 25 boats. 

*Mr. WEIR : Because of the imperfect 
and dangerous condition of the harbour 
many of the fishermen have had to use 
other harbours, which could be entered 
with safety at all states of the tide. 
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SWINE FEVER. 


Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he is aware that 
the Report of the recent Departmental 
Committee on Swine Fever aad its re- 
commendations are approved by Members 
on both sides of this House representing 
agricultural districts ; and, if so, whether 
he will at once take steps to bring the 
recommendations into force ; and whether 
he will at once propose legislation on the 
subject ? 

Mr. FELLOWES (Hunts, Ramsey) : 
At the same time I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he himself 
proposes to legislate this Session on 
swine fever on the lines laid down by the 
Departmental Committee, or whether he 
will give facilities for the passing of the 
Swine Fever Bill now before the House ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): In reply to 
these questions, I may state that I have 
not yet received the evidence upon which 
the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee is based; and it is, therefore, not 
possible for me to indicate the views of 
the Government on the subject. I under- 
stand, however, that the evidence will be 
available before the end of next week ; 
and when this is the case, I will at once 
give the matter my attentive con- 
sideration. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how long the 
Royal Irish Coustabulary Foree Fund 
has been in existence; for how many 
years respectively have deductions at the 
rates of 2} and 14 per cent. been made 
for the purposes of this fund from the 
pay of members of the Force ; whether 
deductions in respect of barrack-rent have 
also been made towards this fund in the ease 
of unmarried members ; why no deduction 
towards this fund is made in the case of 
members who joined the Force since 


August, 1883; how many officers and 
men at present serving are subscribing 
towards the fund, and how many pen- 
sioners ; how many subscribers died, were 
dismissed, were discharged, and resigned 
without having received anything from 
this fund ; what is the total amount sub- 
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scribed towards this fund, since its for- 
mation, by officers and men ; what is the 
amount at present on hand, and how has 
the difference been expended; and 
whether it was the unanimous wish of 
the entire force assembled at the various 
county headquarters (at their meetings 
regarding the 6th Schedule of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill) that this fund 
should be wound up at once, and dis- 
tributed among the subscribing members ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary Force Fund has existed since the 
establishment of the Force. Deductions 
at the rate of 24 per cent. were never 
made for the fund. The rate of deduc- 
tion was 10s. per cent. for the first 30 
years, and subsequently, as at present, 
1} per cent. The deduction for barrack 
accommodation, authorised by the Con- 
stabulary Act of 1883, is made from the 
increased pay provided by the Act, and 
extends also to married men accommo- 
dated with their families in barracks. 
This deduction has always been appro- 
priated in aid of the Constabulary Vote. 
By the Act of 1883 the benefit branch of 
the fund was closed against new entrants, 
and deduction from the pay of all those 
who thereafter joined the Force was for- 
bidden. The number of officers and men 
now serving whose pay is subject to the 
statutable deduction is approximately 
8,730, and the number of  subseribing 
pensioners is 3,426. No official record of 
cessations without benefit has been kept; 
but it is right to point out that the ob- 
ject of the fund being twofold—the re- 
ward of meritorious members of the Force 
and the relief of the widows and children 
of members—no payments of the former 
kind could, in the nature of the case, be 
made to men dismissed, discharged, or 
who resign, or of the latter kind in re- 
spect of those who die unmarried in the 
Foree. It would be impossible, I am 
informed, at this distance of time to 
furnish an account of the receipts and 
expenditure of the fund from its institu- 
tion over 56 years ago. The fund has 
been audited from the outset of its 
career by the Exchequer and Audit De- 
partment. The invested balance of the 
fund, amounting to £304,000, is in the 
hands of the Nationa! Debt Commissioners, 
and there is a current cash balance of 
about £2,500 in the public account of 


Constabulary. 
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the Inspector General. In reference to 
the question of the winding up of the 
fund, I understand that many and diverse 
opinions and suggestions have been ex- 
pressed by members of the Force, which 
are inconsistent with the object of the 
fund as expressed by Act of Parliament, 
and quite impracticable. I have already 
stated,in reply to an inquiry addressed to 
me on April 17, that the only possible 
winding up appears to be that provided 
by the Act of 1883—namely, by the 
natural process of fulfilling its obligations 
to existing members as they become due. 


THE MATERIAL AND MORAL PROGRESS 
OF INDIA, 

Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware that 
the Annual Report of the Material and 
Moral Progress of India does not give 
such statistical and other information and 
views as are contained in Sir David 
Barbour’s Note, and are necessary to 
enable the House to form a correct judg- 
ment of the progress, if any, of India; 
and whether, under such circumstances, 
he will accede to the request to give the 
Return of Sir David Barbour’s Note, and 
of similar information to date ? 

*Tote UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.) : For reasons which I gave 
on the 27th April, the Secretary of State 
is unable to lay Sir D. Barbour’s Note 
on the Table, and Iam not prepared to 
make any comparison between its con- 
tents and those of the Annual Reports. 
The Decennial Report is now being pre- 
pared, and may, not improbably, give my 
hon. Friend some of the information 
which he requires. As to the Statistical 
Return for whick my hon. Friend wishes 
to move, he is aware that the Secretary 
of State has asked the Government of 
India whether they can give it, and is 
awaiting their reply. 


THE GARVE AND ULLAPOOL RAILWAY. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW 
(Perth) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if the Scotch Office is in com- 
munication with the Treasury with regard 
to an application for an annual subsidy 
towards the making and working of a 
line of railway from Garve to Ulla- 
pool ? 


Mr. J. Morley 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN : No, Sir; I 
cannot say that the Departments are in 
communication on the subject at the pre- 
sent time. 

Mr. WHITELAW : Does the Scoteh 
Office intend to recommend the Treasury 
to grant a subsidy ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I prefer uot 


to answer that question without notice. 


LIVERPOOL POST OFFICE. 

Mr. WILLOX (Liverpool, Everton) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
why, having regard to his statement on 
the 9th February that a tender for the 
foundations of the new Post Office at 
Liverpool had been accepted, and that 
the work would be shortly commenced, 
operations have not yet been commenced 
on the foundations ; and whether he will 
endeavour to accelerate as much as 
possible the commencement of building 
operations, in order that employment may 
be found for some of the men now idle in 
Liverpool ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw-Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) : The foundations of the 
Liverpool new post office would have 
been begun some weeks ago but for a 
misunderstanding with the firm whose 
tender has been accepted in regard to the 
terms of the proposed contract with 
them. Until this has been removed, it 
is not possible to put the works in hand ; 
but the Office of Works is doing all that 
it can to arrive at a settlement. 


COAL DUTIES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Government is aware that the difficulties 
put in the way of English and other coal 
merchants in Constantinople are owing 
to applications being made to the Turkish 
Government by a local syndicate to ob- 
tain the monopoly of the coal business in 
that port, and that one of the applications 
bears the name of Redoan Pasha, Prefect 
of Constantinople, in whose hands the 
refusal or acceptance partly rests ; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
immediately use their influence to pre- 
vent this scheme, which would have an 
oppressive action on English coal mer- 
chants at present established at Constan- 
tinople, and raise the price of coals 
materially in that port ? 
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*Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): We do not possess information 
to this effect, but the statement made by 
my hon. Friend shall be sent to Her 
Majesty's Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. 


THE INDIAN FIELD ARTILLERY. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Government of India have 
for some considerable period been press- 
ing the authorities at home to re-arm the 
Field Artillery in India, and have pro- 
vided money to meet this expenditure ; 
and whether the failure to replace the 
120 nine-pounder muzzie-loading guns 
still in India by modern breechloaders is 
due to delay on the part of the Ord- 
nance Authorities at home or to the Go- 
vernment of India itself ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CamppeLi- BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): I would refer the hon. 
Member to my reply made on March 27 
to the hon. Member for West Belfast, in 
which I stated that of 347 field guns 
demanded by the Indian Government 
270 had already been shipped to India, 
36 more awaited shipment (of which 24 
have now been shipped), and of the re- 
maining 41, 38 were well advanced in 
the Ordnance Factories. Of these, I can 
now say that 10 have already been 
issued, 10 are completed and under in- 
spection, 11 have passed proof and will 
be ready for final inspection shortly, and 
seven more will be ready by the end of 
May. 

Mr. HANBURY: Is the delay due 
to the Home Authorities or to the Indian 
Government ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot say without referring to India. 
As far as the Home Authorities are con- 
cerned, the hon. Member must be aware 
that during the last three or four years 
there has been a great demand for heavy 
guns, both for ships and coaling stations, 
and that, no doubt, led to some delay in 
the execution of orders for India. 


MR. SPENCER BALFOUR. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can yet give any infor- 
mation as to the progress of the negotia- 
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tions for the surrender of Jabez Spencer 
Balfour ? 

Sir E. GREY: No further informa- 
tion has been received since the last 
question was asked. The Argentine 
Government have hitherto declined to 
surrender Balfour in consequence of 
there being no Extradition Treaty be- 
tween them and the United Kingdom. 


CARNARVON EDUCATION SCHEME. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether the scheme under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
for the County of Carnarvon, that has 
been approved of by the Committee of 
Council on Education, has been approved 
of by Her Majesty ; and, if not, what is 
the cause of the delay ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acranp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The Carnarvon County 


Scheme is awaiting approval at 
the next meeting of the Privy 
Council, which will, I understand, 


be held on the 17th instant. No meet- 
ing of the Council has been held since 
the 9th April, when the period during 
which the scheme had to be laid before 
Parliament expired. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether any 
steps are being taken to provide the 
necessary accommodation for the scientific 
examinations in the University of 
London ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The Go- 
vernment has not lost sight of the subject 
referred to in the question. A portion 
of the site at Millbank will be reserved 
for the purpose in connection with the 
provision of examination rooms for the 
Civil Service Commissioners; but I am 
unable to say when the buildings will be 
commenced. 


THE ARMENIAN TRIALS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is aware that the funds col- 
lected by Madame Thoumaian in Great 
Britain were exclusively for the non- 
political medical hospital open to per- 
sons of all creeds at Marsovan, Asia 
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Minor; whether he is aware that Dr. 
Herrick, the President of Marsovan 
College now in London, and other well- 
known missionaries, testify to the high 
character of Pastor Thoumaian and Mr. 
Kujadjian ; and if he will state the 
result, or progress of the trials ? 

Sir E. GREY: Iam aware that the 
statement in the first paragraph has been 
made by Madame Thoumaien and is con- 
firmed by the Superintendent of the 
Mildmay Conference Hall, who has 
invested the money collected. I have 
reason to believe that the opinion of 
Dr. Herrick is correctly stated, and, as 
soon as information is received, I shall 
be ready to state the result or progress 
of the trial. 





SHANGHAT GAOL. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he can explain the cireumstance of 20 
pairs of boots having been supplied to 
the gaol at Shanghai during the March 
quarter 1892, at a time when only one 
prisoner had been detained in the gaol 
during the quarter, and that one fora 
period of only three days ? 

Sir E. GREY : The 20 pairs of boots 
were ordered to replace a corresponding 
number which were worn out in 1891. 
A stock of prisoners’ clothing has to be 
maintained and replenished as the old 
becomes worn out, and the new supply 
of any article bears no immediate rela- 
tion to the number of prisoners charged 
for in any given quarter. 


STATIONERY OFFICE CONTRACTS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, in the year ending 31st March, 
1892, there were instances of payments 
to firms of contractors by the Stationery 
Office in excess of the amount that these 
firms could legally claim under the 
terms of their contract; whether he 
can state who the contractors were and 
what were the sums so paid for them ; 
and what steps have been, or will be, 
taken to prevent the recurrence of this 
practice ? 


Sm J. T. HIBBERT: There has 


been no time to obtain particulars of the 
payments referred to; but I am assured 
by the Comptroller of the Stationery 
Office that every such advance has been 


Mr. Weir 
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made in accordance with the conditions 
stated in paragraph 6 of the Fourth 
Report of the Public Aecounts Com- 
mittee of 1890, The advances have 
been reported on by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General in his Report on the 
Appropriation Accounts for 1891-2, and 
will come in due course before the Publie 
Accounts Committee; and I think it 
better, therefore, to defer any statement 
pending the Committee’s Report. 


ATTACKS ON MR. BINDEN BLOOD. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that a third attempt 
has been made on the life of Mr. Binden 
Blood, a resident in County Clare ; 
whether he is aware of the grounds of 
the persistent persecution of Mr. Blood ; 
and whether the names of the would-be 
assassins are well-known in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Blood’s residence ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: This gentleman 
was fired at on the 5th inst., but fortu- 
nately the shots took no effect. This is 
the third outrage directed against Mr. 
Blood. In August, 1889, he was fired at 
under circumstances similar to those in 
the present case, and in March, 1890, 
shots were fired into his dwelling. The 
same motive is assigned in all three cases, 
and arises out of the eviction of a man 
who was formerly in Mr. Blood’s employ- 
ment. The identity of the ruffians who 
instigated these outrages, or who partici- 
pated in their commission, has been 
pretty confidently suspected by the police 
during the past four years ; but so far no 
evidence has been forthcoming which 
would lead to their conviction. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : Did 
the late Government hold an inquiry on 
this matter under the Secret-Inquiry 
Clauses of the Coercion Act ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot answer 
that question. 

Mr. CARSON: Does the present 
Government intend to hold such an 
inquiry ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: As _ no secret 
inquiry in the County of Clare has ever 
led to a conviction, I do not see why we 
should. 
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PETITIONS IN LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg toask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has since received 
any information as to the siguing of anti- 
Home Rule Petitions in the Derry 
Lunatic Asylum ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that no such Petition was prepared in 
the asylum, but that one was presented 
by outsiders for signatures to the officers 
of the institution who wished to sign it. 
No pressure was put upon any officer to 
sign. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is anybody 
allowed to go into an asylum and ask the 
warders and lunaties to sign Petitions ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


BOYCOTTING IN COUNTY CLARE. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT 
(Dublin Co., S.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that a notice 
has been extensively posted in County 
Clare, especially between Eunystymon 
and Baliyvaughan, calling upon the 
Nationalists of Clare to hold no inter- 
course with Dan O’Brien of Ballinacarra 
and Murray, of Loughrea, the notorious 
grabbers of Ballyheale, lately occupied 
by The O’Donnellan Blake Forster ; and 
whether any, and if so what, steps have 
been taken to prevent O’Brien and 
Murray being boycotted ? 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers that 
question, may I ask him if he is aware 
that the Chief Secretary in the last 
Government always declined to give the 
names of persons alleged to be boycotted 
on the ground that additional publicity 
was not in their interests? Is he also 
aware that Mr. Forster is a Protestant 
gentleman very popular in the locality ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am not able to 
answer that question. I am informed 
that it is true a number of printed notices 
of the nature indicated in the question 
have been posted in the district men- 
tioned. The police are taking every 
possible precaution for the safety of 
O’Brien and Murray, and a protection 
post has been formed at Ballyheale. 


THE “JOHN LAMBERT” CHARITY AT 
SHEEPSHED. 

Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON (Lei- 

eester, Loughborough) : I beg to ask the 
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hon. Member for Merionethshire whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that, under the scheme sanctioned by the 
Charity Commissioners on 7th August, 

1883, for the administration of the 
Charity of John Lambert, in the Parish 
of Sheepshed, in the County of Leices- 
ter, the Trustees are directed, after 
paying all proper costs of the adminis- 
tration of the Charity, and setting apart 
an annual sum of £15 as a repair fund, 
to divide all the net yearly income of the 
Charity into three equal parts, two such 
parts to be applied to the advancement 
of the education of children who are 
residents in the Parish of Sheepshed, 
and the remaining part to be applied for 
the benefit of necessitous persons resident 
in the Parish of Sheepshed, either by 
subscriptions in aid of the funds of any 
hospital, or by contributions towards the 
cost of the outfit, upon entering upon a 
trade or occupation, of any person under 
the age of 21 years; and that in 1892 
the net ineome of this Charity was 
£67 1s. 3d.; the amount applied in aid of 
education, £16 7s.; the balance contri- 
buted to dispensaries, hospitals, and in- 
firmaries, £11 lls.; the balance of net 
income, £39 3s. 3d., being unexpended ; 
whether he is aware that, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the scheme, de- 
serving and necessitous persons, residing 
in the Parish of Sheepshed, have been 
unable to obtain recommendations to the 
Loughborough Dispensary, while there 

yas unapplied income available for the 
purpose; and that a duly qualified 
parishioner has been refused by the 
Trustees an opportunity of examining 
the scheme of the Charity and the 
accounts for 1892, although it is provided 
in the scheme that every parishioner 
shall be entitled to do so; and whether 
the Charity Commissioners will take 
steps to prevent such irregularities in 
future ? 

*THoe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr, 
T. E. Etuts, Merionethshire): The 
statements made in the first question as 
te the scheme for regulating this Charity 
are accurate. The trustees assert that 
there are already more recommendations 
for the Loughborough Dispensary than 
there are applicants, and that the scheme 
and accounts are open to inspection ; but 
in consequence of complaints conveyed 
by the hon. Member the Commissioners 
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have written to the trustees, pointing 
out the necessity of carrying out the 
scheme in the matter of the production 
of the scheme and proper publication of 
the accounts. 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, S.): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Treasury has had prepared, and will lay 
immediately before Parliament, a Paper 
showing all the successive amounts that 
will be charged as a first charge on the 
Irish Consolidated Fund, under the 
following clauses of the Bill for the 
Government of Ireland:—(1) under 
Clauses 14, 15, 16; (2) under the sub- 
sections (a), (b), (c) of Clause 26; 
(3) under Clauses 27 and 28 ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): May I 
ask whether it is not the fact that 
the charges referred to in the 
question are chiefly of a prospective, 
and more particularly of a contingent 
character ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): There is an apparent 
confusion or misprint in the noble Lord’s 
question—in that part relating to sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c), of Clause 
26. What my hon. Friend has 
intimated is substantially correct— 
that is to say, that there is no 
such account at all, as far as I am aware, 
at the Treasury. The Treasury could 
give a list of the charges without the 
amounts if the noble Lord desires it; but 
the amounts are not yet known. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The 
question is not printed correctly ; Clause 
26 should be Clause 28. Would it be 
possible for the House to inform itself as 
to the estimated Revenues of Ireland 
unless it is put in possession of all, or at 
any rate the greater part, of this in- 
formation? Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that the language of the Bill is 
most precise as to all the charges, and 
that the Revenue of Ireland cannot 
be estimated until the amounts of all the 
charges which are placed as first charges 
are known ? 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
amounts depend on certain proceedings 
to be taken in the course of the Bill. 
They are pot at present within the 
knowledge of the Treasury. If it 


Mr. T. E. Ellis 
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can be done before we come to the 
Financial Clauses, I shall be glad to 
have it done. 

Mr.GOSCHEN(St.George’s, Hanover 
Square) : Will the right hon. Gentleman 
at once cause to be put before us a state- 
ment of the amounts as far as they have 
actually been ascertained, and of the 
amount of debt which would come under 
the clause where 4 per cent. is to be paid ? 
That is an amount which is known or 
ascertainable ; and it would assist the 
deliberations of the Committee if we had 
before us so much of the charges and 
liabilities on the Irish Exchequer as are 
actually known, and if we had also, as 
soon as possible, an estimate of the 
charges which would come under this 
Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon, Gentleman had better put that 
question on the Paper. I can answer it 
more satisfactorily under those cireum- 
stances. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether inquiries have 
recently been undertaken by the Govern- 
ment as to the true proportion of whisky 
paying duty and Excise in Ireland, and 
consumed respectively in Ireland and 
Great Britain ; whether this inquiry has 
shown that the proportion consumed in 
Great Britain is much larger than was 
assumed when the financial arrange- 
ments of the Bill for the Government of 
Ireland were settled; and whether this 
error will alter materially the amount 
attributed to Excise in the estimate of an 
Irish Budget presented to the House ; 
if so, whether he will immediately lay 
upon the Table of the House a new 
Return showing the correct amouut ? 

*Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: It may be 
remembered that in 1886 the Government 
were not able to submit an estimate of 
the division of Irish Excise receipts 
between Great Britain and Ireland. But 
in the present year an attempt had been 
made to do that, and it had been done 
upon the basis of the actual figures of 
1891-2, and the Budget Estimate for 
1892-3. We found on examination, 
however, that those figures were not 
quite correctly taken, and a very strict 
examination in the matter is now going 
on. But that examination is not yet 
completed, though it will be shortly ; 
and in due time the figures will be sub- 
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mitted to the House, so that everything 
will be quite clear and well understood 
before the House is called upon to come 
to a decision. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Has the 
inquiry proceeded far enough to enable 
the right hon. Gentleman to state whe- 
ther the statement in question is correct, 
and whether the result of the corrections 
would be to lessen the amount credited to 
Excise in the Irish Budget ? 


Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE : I believe 
that the amount really due to Great 
Britain from Excise has been under- 
estimated. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) : 
May I ask whether the investigation re- 
lating to the amounts paid by ireland in 
respect of Excise has been extended to 
the Customs and Stamps and other re- 
ceipts for the last financial year, and 
when the result of the investigation will 
be laid on the Table ? 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: The case 
of the Customs is entirely and absolutely 
distinct. Stamps involve no serious 
question of a transfer of revenue. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: The matter is so 
important that I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman will forgive me if I make a 
further request. Will he undertake to 
instruct the Treasury to press forward 
with the corrections of any of the Re- 
turns which have been made to us, show- 
ing the contributions hitherto made by 
Ireland and the various percentages ? 
These would vary if it could be shown 
that the consumption of Irish whisky in 
England has been larger than has been 
estimated in past years. That would 
affect the correctness of the figures 
hitherto given. Have the Treasury kept 
their eye on that, so that fresh Returns 
may be laid upon the Table of the House 
as soon as possible, showing the real 
figures in times past ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We shail 
get the actual state of the facts as soon 
as we can, and all consequential correc- 
tions will be duly made. The House will 
be placed in possession of the facts in 
the best form and at the earliest period 
before it is called upon to discuss the 
Financial Clauses. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: I should 
like to explain to the right hon. Geutie- 
man that I find, on referring to the Bill, 
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the Sub-sections (a), (b), (c), referred to 
in my question are in Clause 14, and not 
Clause 26. 


SUPPLY. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether it will be necessary to take 
another Vote on Account; and, if so, 
will it be taken before Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It will 
not be necessary to take any Vote on 
Account before Whitsuntide. 


THE ENGLISH AND SCOTCH REGISTRA- 
TION BILLS. 

Sir JOHN KINLOCH (Perth, E.) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, in view of the interest 
taken by the people of Scotland in the 
Registration of Voters (Scotland) Amend- 
ment Bill, the Government intend to take 
the discussion on Second Reading before 
Whitsuntide 7 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
At the same time, I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he can give 
such facilities as will admit of the Scotch 
Registration Bill being considered and 
passed into law this Session ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Government look upon the Registration 
Bills for England and Scotland as united, 
in being a part of the necessary work of 
the Session—of the work which we in- 
tend to use every effort in our power to 
get through. I do not think I should be 
wise, in the present state of business, if I 
attempted to specify the precise time at 
which we shall take tae Second Reading. 


MOTION. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to put 
an end to the Establishment of the Church of 
Scotland, and to deal with the Public Endow- 
ments thereof on the occurrence of vacancies.”’ 
—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I ask leave to oppose the 
introduction of this Bill. We have had 
no explanation of the Bill beyond what 
appears on the Paper. This is a very 
important Bill, and concerns all parts of 
Scotland and every inhabitant of Scot- 


{ land ; and, judging from the opinion in 
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Scotland, as far as I can gather, the people 
are opposed tosucha proposal. I therefore 
oppose the Motion. 

*Dr. CAMERON: The case of the 
Church of Scotland is proposed to be 
dealt with by a number of Members of 
this House. Various Members have in- 
troduced Bills with which I emphatically 
disagree; but I and those who think 
with me have not opposed their intro- 
duction. The hon. Member for Glasgow 
University has introduced one Bill. I 
entirely disagree with that Biil, and I 
shall certainly oppose it at any future 
stage; but I thought it proper that no 
obstacle should be put in the way of the 
Bill being placed before Parliament 
and the country. Then the Member for 
Peebleshire had introduced a Bill for a 
referendum. With respeet to that 
referendum, I only say horresco referens ; 
but we thought it desirable that he should 
have an opportunity of placing his 
views before the House. The Govern- 
ment has another scheme in the shape 
of a Suspensory Bill. But it has been 
considered by a number of Scotch Mem- 
bers that it would be very desirable that 
a concrete proposition embodying our 
views on the subject of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment and our fashion of 
dealing with the question should be 
placed before the country. These views 
have now been embodied in a Bill. 
That Bill we ask the House to read a first 
time with a view to the provisions it con- 
tains being made known to this House 
and to the people of Scotland. I do not 
venture to pronounce an opinion as 
to whether they may be considered 
satisfactory or not; but I say we are 
entitled to the same courtesy as we have 
accorded to those from whom we differ. 
I, therefore, ask the House not to depart 
from its almost invariable practice in 
connection with the introduction of 
private Members’ Bills, and to allow this 
Bill to be read a first time. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Is it in 


Order to take a Division at this time ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. 
Question put. 
The House divided :-——Ayes 246 ; Noes 
180.—(Division List, No. 73.) 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Hunter, Mr. 
Beith, and Mr. Stephen Williamson. 


Sir Mark Stewart 
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Bill presented, and read first time, 
[Bill 353,] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
coMMITTEE. [ Progress, 8th May.} 
[SECOND NIGHT]. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: The first Amend- 


ment upon the Paper, standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Guildford, 
has for its object the insertion of words 
making the Irish Legislature “ subject 
to the powers hereinafter reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament and all existing 
powers.” This Amendment is not in 
Order in regard to Clause 1; but another 
Amendment of the hon. Member having 
reference to the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament upon Clause 2, 
which deals with the powers of the Irish 
Legislature, will be in Order. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) : Upon the point of Order, I wish 
to ask whether, if Clause 1, which con- 
tains at present no restriction upon the 
Irish Legislature, is passed without any 
such restriction being inserted, it will be 
competent for any hon. Member to move 
the insertion of other restrictions, in 
addition to the Amendments to which 
you have alluded ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I can, of course, 
only speak with regard to Amendments 
which I have seen ; but I am of opinion 
that it will be competent for the 
hon. Gentleman to move other Amend- 
ments. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): Arising out of the point of Order, 
Mr. Mellor, with respeet to your ruling, 
to which, of course, I entirely submit, I 
wish to know whether you will exclude 
any new clauses which may be pro- 
posed dealing with this subject ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: My ruling will 
not exclude a new clause. The next 
Amendment, in the name of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Hammersmith, to 
insert the words “whenever similar 
legislation has been passed for England, 
Scotland, and Wales,” I must rule out 
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of Order as being vague and uncertain. 
I therefore call upon the hon. Member 
for East St. Pancras to move his 
Amendment, which is next on the Paper. 


Government of 


[Mr. WeBsTER was not present. ] 
Tur CHAIRMAN: The next 


Amendment, that of the right hon. 
Member for Grimsby, that— 

“No Member shal! be returned to the House 

of Commons for any Irish constituency save as 
hereinafter provided "— 
I] must rule out of Order, as being 
applicable to Clause 9. The next 
Amendment, standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for North Islington, is in 
Order. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) moved 
to insert after the word “Ireland,” in 
Clause 1, the words “subordinate Parlia- 
ment,” so that the clause might read— 

“On and after the appointed time there shall 
be established in Ireland subordinate to Parlia- 
ment a Legislature,” &c. 

The question raised by the Amendment 
was one about which they had heard 
something on the previous day. The 
Prime Minister especially referred to the 
words he proposed to insert in the clause, 
and said they were used by the late Mr. 
Parnell. They were very distinct words, 
though not more clear and emphatic than 
the words the right hon. Gentleman had 
himself used when describing the position 
the Irish Legislature would oceupy 
towards the Imperial Parliament. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, not only 
in the House but in all parts of the 
country, that under no circumstances 
would this Imperial Parliament lose aay 
of its predominant powers, and that an 
Irish Parliament, if created, would be a 
subordinate Parliament. He noticed 
that when the Prime Minister stated on 
the previous day that the Irish Legisla- 
ture would be a subordinate Parliament, 
there were no enthusiastic cheers from 
the Irish Members ;—he did not hear 
even the slightest indication of approval 
from those hon. Gentlemen; but his Amend- 
meut would really test the sincerity of 
the Government in the matter. The 
Government had stated completely and 
most fully that they held the doctrine 
that the Imperial Parliament was to be 
supreme, and that the Irish Legislature 
was to be a subordinate Parliament. 
The Government either agreed to that 
statement or they did not agree to it. 
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If they agreed to it, there could be no 
possible reason why the words he pro- 
posed should not be added to the clause ; 
but if there was any fencing—if there 
was any compact between the two sides to 
avoid the use of words which would 
make clear and distinet the position of 
the Irish Legislature,—then, of course, the 
Amendment would be rejected. Knowing 
the views of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford on this question, he thought it 
extremely likely that the hon. Member 
would object to the insertion of the 
words. But his object was to hold the 
Government to their words—to induce 
them to put their words into action. 
During the long discussion which took 
place on the point the previous day, the 
right hon, Gentleman stated distinctly 
that there was no question whatever that 
the Bill and every part of it showed 
clearly that the supremacy of Parliament 
was to be maintained. He was so strnck 
by the emphatic statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman and by his frankness 
that he took down his words and in- 
cluded them in this Amendment, thinking 
that the right hon. Gentleman would at 
once accept them. If the right hon. 
Gentleman accepted the words, then they 
might fairly say that they had made 
some progress towards understanding the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman on 
this question. But he asserted that if 
they were simply to pass the measure on 
the basis of the statements of the right 
hon. Gentleman, they would be in endless 
trouble in the future. What the right 
hon. Gentleman meant was not always 
very clear; but, whether his meaning was 
clear or not, the Bill, if it became an Act 
of Parliament, would stand on its own 
words, and he was sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman would agree that 
there should be no doubt on this evreat 
question. No Nationalist Member had 
ever told his constituents that the Par- 
liament proposed to be set up on College 
Green would be a subordinate Parliament. 
He had taken the trouble of reading a 
great many of the speeches made by 
those hon. Members ; and he would can- 
didly say that in no speech was there any 
indication that that Parliament was to be 
a subordinate Parliament, but that it was 
to be practically an independent Legis- 
lature, and that the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament was not to be used 
at all. Ile therefore begged to move the 
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insertion of the proposed words in the 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, after the word “Ireland,” to insert 
the words “subordinate to Parliament.” 
—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The hon. Gentle- 
man stood ou the extremest verge of 
Parliamentary courtesy when, in de- 
scribing his Amendment, he said it was to 
test the sincerity of the Government. 
[Cheers.] A large number of gentie- 
men opposite evidently agree with him. 
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{COMMONS} 





The declaration of the Government has 
been full and clear. They have said | 
they wish the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament to remain perfectly absolute | 
and unimpaired. The hon. Gentleman 
does not believe that declaration, and | 
wishes to put into the Bill certain words | 
which he says will test whether that decla- | 
ration is true or false. The hon. Gentle- 
man has thus gone to the extremest | 
limits of Parliamentary courtesy, and has, | 
in my opinion, overstepped them. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I rise to a point of 
Order. I wish to ask 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I raised | 
no point of Order. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I wish to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is in | 
Order in saying that I have overstepped | 
the bounds of Parliamentary Rules when | 
you, Mr. Mellor, have not called me to 
Order ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: As I understood, | 
the Prime Minister said the hon. Gentle- 
man had gone to the extreme verge of 
Parliamentary courtesy. [ Cries of “ And 
overstepped them!”] I do not think 
any question of Order arises. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
hon. Gentleman did not interfere to call 
me to Order when I said that he had by 
the clearest implication stated that he 
dis believed the declarations of the Govern- 
ment. It was only when I said the hon. 
Member had gone to the extremest 
limits of Parliamentary courtesy, and, in 
my opinion, overstepped them, that the 
hon. Gentleman interfered. I do not 





think that is a very immoderate objec- 
tion to make to the conduct of an hon. 
Member who suggests that the declara- 


Mr. Bartley 
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tion of a Minister of the Crown, made 
from his place in Parliament, on behalf 
of his Colleagues and himself, is worth- 
less, and requires to be tested by the 
application of certain rules. I say 
again that that is going to the ex- 
tremest limits of Parliamentary courtesy, 
and, in my opinion, oversteps them, 
The hon. Gentleman must see that, by 
telling us his Amendment is intended 
to determine whether our words were 
used in truth or used in untruth, is not 
exactly the way to commend the Amende 
ment to the acceptance of the Govern- 
ment. I do not like, however, to 
elevate the question of the personal honour 
of my Colleagues or myself, which is 
evidently involved, and to urge it as a 
reason for not accepting the Amend- 
ment, for ] am quite prepared to deal 
with the Amendment on other grounds, 
The hon. Gentleman professes that the 
object he has in view is to maintain the 
supremacy of Parliament. He cannot 
have that object more distinctly in view 
than the Government have. Our desire 
is to leave the supremacy of Parliament 
exactly as we find it. We believe it to 
be in the Bill, and we believe it to be 
secure. The hon. Member will remem- 
ber that yesterday I spoke of the word 
“subordinate” as used by Mr. Parnell. 
I am not prepared to deny the asser- 
tion that the Parliament in Dubiin will 
be a subordinate Parliament; and un- 
doubtedly it will be subject, like every 
other Parliament in the Empire, to the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
I understand that some proposal will be 
made to express that supremacy by a 
clause rather than by the Preamble. I 
do not think there can be any objection 
in principle to such a mode of proceed- 
ing, if the proposal be made. It is a 
matter entirely for the consideration of 
the House whether the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament should be declared 
by the Preamble or by a clause. My 
sole interest is that we shall not, by 
bungling proceedings, weaken the supre- 
macy when we seek to strengthen it. If 
we are to speak of supremacy by clause 
or by preamble, the proper way is to speak 
of it without attempting to define it. 
This word “subordinate” Parliament, 
however accurate a description it may 
be in a speech, is a mode of language 
entirely new to our legislation ; and I 
am disinclined, whether by way of test- 
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ing my own sincerity or not, to agree to 


the introduction of this new-fangled 
language, which is not recommended as 
carrying with it any practical conse- 
quence whatever. If the Bill has these 
words introduced into it, the Bill will be 
the same as it is now. The declaration 
that the Irish Legislature is subordinate 
to Parliament will have nothing what- 
ever of legal force. But why is this 
term to be introduced ? This is not the 
first instrument by which subordinate 
Pariiaments, if you like, or by which 
Parliaments, subject to the authority of 
the Imperial Legislature, has been made. 
We have a multitude of Colonies all over 
the world by which such Parliaments 
have been constituted. Some of these 
Colonies are great and some are small ; 
their cireumstances are as varied as their 
situation and climate ; but, whether they 
are large or small, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, in giving them privileges larger 
than those which are proposed to be 


given under this Bill, has never 
recorded that the Parliaments so 


created were “subordinate” Parliaments. 
The intention of this Amendment is evi- 
dent. It is intended to cast a slight 
upon the Irish Parliament, and for the 
first time this proposal comes from a 
Party which is supposed, and sometimes 
profess itself, te be indisposed to inno- 
rations. If adopted it will be an inno- 
vation of an entirely disparaging charac- 
ter; it will be, in faet,a bar sinister 
upon the Irish Legislature. The ques- 
tion of the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament is not at issue. The question 
is whether the word “ subordinate” is to 
be introduced for the first time to dis- 
parage the Irish Legislature—to signify 
that the Imperial Parliament had a dis- 
trust of it, which it does not entertain 
towards the other Legislatures of the 
Empire, to place it on a distinetly lower 
level than the other Legislatures, so that 


it might know that it came into the 
world with a mark of disfavour. That 


is not the spirit in which we ought to 
approach a Bill of this kind. If we 
were to look forward, as we do look 
forward, to the loyalty of the Irish Par- 
liament, we must clearly show some 
reasonable degree of trust in it compared 
with the measure of trust which we 
have shown in the case of all other Par- 
liaments throughout the Empire, for 
Colonies like Newfoundland and Western 
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Australia, however small and insignifi- 
cant, have received these Legislative 
Bodies without anything in the nature of 
a stigma upon them. I will not say a 
word now on the question whether the 
House is satisfied with the declaration of 
supremacy which the Government have 
made. I wish to leavethat entirely open 
without prejudice. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birmingham 
said last night he did not believe both 
sides were agreed in desiring to maintain 
the supremacy of Parliament in its large 
and unlimited form. Let the right hon. 
Gentleman speak for those with whom 
he acts. I speak for those with whom I 
act, and I affirm it to be their unques- 
tionable, clear, deliberate, uniform, and 
unanimous intention that the supremacy 
of the Crown and of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should in no respect, manner, or 
degree be affected by the Bill, and that 
their whole object is that the best and 
most rational mode of giving effect to 
that view should be adopted. 

Loxp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.) : The First Lord of the Treasury has 
been a little hard in describing the cha- 
racter of the Amendment. I do not think 
it was brought forward with any such 
motive as the First Lord of the Treasury 
has understood. It was a Motion perfectly 
bona fide on his part, to arrive somehow 
or other at a pratical and not a paper 
declaration of supremacy, and I should 
be inclined to complain of the treatment 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
measured out to my hon. Friend, if it were 
uot that we are so extremely rejciced and 
surprised that the Prime Minister has set 
the example to his Party of discussing in 
the most interesting manner the details 
of his own clause. It is not a question 
of the sincerity or credit of the Govern- 
ment. We want to know certain practi- 
eal details as to how the supremacy will 
work in actual practice, and in what way 
it differs, if it differs at all, from other 
supremacies over other Parliaments. The 
language of the Prime Minister in the 
discussions of the Bill does not assist us 


in arriving at any conclusion on the 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman, 
either on the First Reading or on the 
Second Reading, used the words 
“separate and = independent — Parlia- 
ment.” [Mr. GLapsTone expressed dis- 
sent.] It was so reported in The Times. 


The Gentleman last night 


right hon. 
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talked of the Irish Parliament as subor- 
dinate. If the right hon. Gentleman 
applied the epithet “separate and inde- 
pendent ” on the one occasion, and the 
epithet “subordinate” on the other, 
ordinary minds—I do not know whether 
it is owing to defective intelligence or to 
the superior discrimination of the Prime 
Minister—cannot reconcile them. The 
Amendment raises exactly the converse 
of the discussion last night, but it enables 
me to put before the House what is the 
real and practical argument on the ques- 
tion which the Government have not 
touched. The right hon. Gentleman has 
just said that by the Bill the Govern- 
meut leave the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament over Ireland exactly as they 
found it. But that is a large description 
that wants a great deal of explanation. 
What do we part with by constituting 
a Parliament in Ireland as regards the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament ? 
We part with two great supports of Im- 
perial supremacy—the control over the 
Executive in Irish matters and the whole 
power of controlling Supply as it may 
be raised or disposed of in the Irish Par- 
liament. Neither of these powers is 
ever applied to the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament over the Colonies, 
which are really self-governing. If it 
is to be a colonial supremacy we must 
give the whole of the Executive and the 
whole of Supply and more to the Irish 
Parliament. If it is to be a supremacy 
as you find it, you must introduce into 
the Bill practical provisions which will 
enable you to control the acts of the 
Irish Executive in their administration 
of Ireland, and also the manner in which 
the Irish Parliament raise and dispose of 
the Supply which comes from the taxes 
of the country. The question is, Will 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment over Ireland so closely resemble 
the supremacy over the Colonial Parlia- 
ments that you can hardly draw a dis- 
tinction between them, or will it be, as the 
right hon, Gentleman said, the Imperial 
supremacy as we now find it ? I hold that 
on that point Parliament has a right to 
be informed. I would point out that 
the supremacy cannot be quite on the 
colonial model. What colony has to pay 
anything in the nature of tribute to 
England ? And what machinery do you 
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possess or would you set up to enforce 
a contribution towards Imperial expen- 
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diture from the Colonies ? But by this 
Bill you take tribute from Ireland. [ Mr. 
T. M. Heacy : That is not the question. ] 
I am showing the utter want of analogy 
between the supremacy of Parliament 
over Colonial Legislatures, and the 
supremacy, as the Government profess 
to establish it, over Ireland under the Bill. 
I attach particular weight to the fact of 
our imposing a tax upon Ireland, and 
drawing what was called in 1886 a 
tribute from her ; and I say if there is 
no practical supremacy in the Executive 
and in Supply, that would be attended with 
the utmost difficulty, and would in prac- 
tice become almost impossible. I can 
dwell, also, on the effects in relation to 
that question of the provisions of the 
clause as to the veto, or, as I prefer to 
describe if, the refusal of the assent of 
the Crown to a measure on the advice of 
the Government. The proper phrase is, 
La Reine s’avisera, What I am saying 
is that the Royal Assent would not be 
the same as in the case of the colonies. 
I do not understand that the Government 
contemplate that the Royal Assent to 
measures passed by the Irish Parliament 
will be such a complete formality as it 
undoubtedly has been in the case of the 
colonies for a great number of years past. 
Undoubtedly there have been times when 
interference has taken place in colonial 
questions, but very rarely ; and I think 
that in every case where the Government 
was sure that the Colonial Ministers 
possessed the confidence of the colony 
their wishes were carried out. The 
right hon. Gentleman said we are not to 
prejudge the case, but what I wish to 
submit to him is that we have not yet 
thoroughly grappled with the question 
of supremacy. We have not prejudged 
anything. We have tried to get a defi- 
nite, concrete idea as to how this supre- 
macy is to be worked. I do not press 
the Government to go closely into this 
matter now. There will be many oppor- 
tunities of referring to this question. If 
my hon. Friend should go to a Division 
I shall vote with him. I am certain the 
course of the Government will be easier 
and their proceedings more harmonious 
if the right hon. Gentleman would give 
us a little information on this question, 
and so put us in a position to judge 
whether we must ourselves introduce a 
proposal to carry out practically this 
supremacy or whether the Government 
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themselves will carry it out under the 
Bill. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he had put a similar Amendment 
on the Paper, but with rather a different 
intention to that of the hon. Member oppo- 
site. His principal object was to try to 
reconcile, if he could, the very conflicting 
expressions of opinion on the subject 
which had come from various parts of the 
House. There was no more favourite phrase 
amongst the supporters of the Government 
on the platforms of the country than tnat 
they were ready to vote for a “ subordi- 
nate Parliament for Ireland”; and it 
must be a little astonishing to these 
gentlemen to hear their Leader rise and 
tell them that such an expression was a 
slight and an insult to the Irish people. 
From the constant use of such expressions 
the electors had, iu many constituencies, 
come to the conclusion that the Home 
Rule that was intended was nothing more 
than a magnified County Council. He 
thought they were entitled to hear the 
views of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment on this point, and to know their 
reasons for voting against the insertion 
in this Bill of the phrase which they had 
found so popular inthe country. There was 
another partytheyshould like to hear which 
supported Her Majesty’s Government. 
The hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
Redmond), in an article in October last, 
speaking of the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, declared that— 

“ There must bea formal compact entered into, 
that while the Irish Parliament lasted it must 
be permitted sole and unfettered authority, 
free from interference by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and subject only to the Constitutional 
veto of the Crown.” 

Was that a subordinate Parliament ? He 
asked the hon. and learned Gentleman 
if that compact had been entered into ? 
If so, they knew nothing about it, and 
the House generally was not a party to it. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) : I 
am reluctant to interrupt the hon. Gen- 
tleman; but he has quoted from an 
article I wrote in October last. Luckily, 
I have the volume in my hand contain- 
ing the article, and I am able to supple- 
ment the very brief quotation that he 
made. I asked the question, what was 
the meaning of the supremacy of Par- 
liament, and I quoted a definition of it 
by the Chancellor of the Duchy, in 
which he said that this Parliament is 
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supreme, and that it is not a question as 
to how we can divest ourselves of this 
power, because we cannot do so. He 
added that there was only one limitation 
to the omnipotence of Parliament, and 
that was that we cannot bind our suc- 
cessors. I went on to say that I accepted 
this as a true description of the position 
from a Constitutional point of view. The 
rights of the Imperial Parliament after 
the constitution of the Irish Legislature 
would remain intact. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he did not 
think there was anything in what the hon. 
Member had said that took away atall from 
the point he was making. They wanted 
to grapple with things rather than words 
in dealing with this Bill. They were not 
going to be satisfied simply by a refer- 
ence to Colonial precedents, because the 
case of the Colonies was very different 
to that of Ireland. He did not question 
the sincerity of the Government, but he 
maintained that they had no right to 
refuse to grapple with the difficulty that 
the English portion of their supporters 


were only ready to give something 
very different from what the Irish 


portion of their supporters knew that 
and 


they were going to _ receive 
from what they insisted on having. 


One of the objections to this Amend- 
ment was that there was no practical 
yalue in inserting this word “subor- 
dinate.” He contended, however, that if 
it was inserted in the beginning of the 
Bill it would show at once to the world 
at large, and to Ireland in particular, that 
what they were going to have was not a 
Parliament in our sense of the word, or 
in the Colonial sense of the word, but some- 
thing very different even from a Colonial 
Parliament. The First Lord of the 
Treasury said it was a slight to Ireland 


even to use this word. But if that 
were so, was it not a much greater 


slight to Ireland and to the Legislature 
they were creating in Ireland to impose 
upon it any number of restrictions and 
exceptions which no Colonial Parliament 
would ever submit to? The Legislature 
whichthe Prime Minister proposed tocreate 
was something entirely different from the 
Legislature which existed in our great 
Colonies, so that they might well give it a 
different name. And it was in no way 
insulting or slighting to the Irish people 
to show them from the beginning of this 
Bill that the Parliament they meant to 
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give them was something very different 
from the Parliaments which governed our 
great self-governing Colonies. He could 
not see any legitimate objection to the 
insertion of the word except one, and 
that objection did not appeal to any Mem- 
ber of the Unionist Party. That objec- 
tion was, that if this word was inserted it 
would be impossible for Irishmen to repre- 
sent that they were getting all their most 
extreme fellow-countrymen had demanded, 
whilst «at the self-same time English 
speakers on English platforms could 
inform the electors that the Legislature 
they were going to grant was nothing 
more than a magnified County Council. 
It was with the object of clearing up all 
doubt on this matter and of making the 
Bill convey what was, he believed, the 
intention of its authors to the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland that he strongly 
pressed upon the House to insert the 
proposed word. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
desired to clear up a point which had 
been left in some doubt, and that was as 
to the precise information they got from 
the Home Secretary on the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill. It was very necessary 
to clear it up, because there had been 
considerable difference of statement from 
various Members of the Government in 
the course of the Debate last night and 
that afternoon. The Home Secretary on 
the Second Reading Debate, speaking of 
a clause asserting the supremacy of 
Parliament, said— 
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“T think I can promise, on behalf of Her 
Majesty's Government, that such a clause will 
not meet with the slightest opposition.” 

He wanted to know whether the Govern- 
ment would repeat that pledge, and 
whether they might rely upon it that if 
they brought up a clause at the end of 
the Bill the Government would accept 
it? He observed no movement on the 
part of the Government. He knew the 
argument was used by the Home Secretary 
that this demand for a declaration of 
supremacy did not come well from them 
(the Opposition). The argument might 
be retorted that it was of the greatest im- 
portance, from the Government point of 
view, that there should be such a declara- 
tion. They (the Government) believed 
that a sort of treaty was to be made 
between England and Ireland by the 
passing of this Bill; they thought 
that both sides would loyally carry out 
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the policy entered into, and that that 
would be the guarantee for the success 
of Home Rule. They did not intend to 
proceed on the basis of express enactment, 
but upon the basis of a careful declaration 
of what the terms were to be which were to 
be carried out by the good faith of both 
sides. That was the view of the Home 
Secretary when addressing his con- 
stituents. The right hon. Gentleman 
then relied for the success of Home Rule 
not upon express enactment, but on the 
good faith of the parties to the bargain. 
He (Viscount Cranborne) did not ques- 
tion the good faith of the Irish Members, 
but let it be clear what was to be the 
bargain between the two Parties. The 
question of supremacy was an important 
part of the matter. Let them, therefore, 
make it clear what their conception of the 
Parliament in Ireland was and what its 
relations were to be towards the Parlia- 
ment in England. There were distine- 
tively three views as to the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament. There was 
the dormant view of the hon. Member 
for Waterford. This supremacy would 
be all right if it was dormant. Then 
there was the view of the Prime Minister 
that the supremacy of Parliament was 
inalienable, and that it was not necessary 
to insert any provision to provide for it 
on the face of the Bill. And when they 
began to consider what the value of this 
inalienable supremacy was for them 
the Prime Minister quoted the Colonies, 
and he actually quoted Newfoundland, 
which had lately been distinguished by 
flouting the Imperial supremacy. The 
Prime Minister’s kind of supremacy was, 
of course, of no value whatever. There 
was a third conception of it—the con- 
ception of what he might call the 
moderate Gladstonian Party. They be- 
lieved that the supremacy ought to be a 
real supremacy. He thought even the 
Chief Secretary conceived, when he was 
at Newcastle, that the supremacy was 
not to be merely enshrined ina Preamble, 
but was to be definitely safeguarded. 
The Chief Secretary at that time spoke 
of a full reservation of the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament, and he certainly 
would not have been satisfied with the 
inalienable supremacy. When the right 
hon. Gentleman stood before his con- 
stituents he proposed definitely to reserve 
the supremacy in the Bill. Then there 
was the right hon. Member for Wolver- 
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hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), who had 
always been a very moderate Home 
Ruler. That right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to pass Home Rule subject to 
conditions for securing the unity of the 
Empire and the supreme authority of 
Parliament. He would not have been 
satisfied with the inalienable supremacy. 
He should like to know what the view of 
theright hon, Member for Wolverhampton 
was now, because he was very emphatic 
a year or two ago as to the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament, which was not 
to be an inalienable supremacy, but was 
to be a definite supremacy. The right 
hon. Gentleman made a speech at 
Rossendaie, when he used these words— 
“The Irish Parliament might do foolish 
things; they probably will. They must work 
out their own salvation. If they did wrong 
things the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment became an effective force.” 
He wanted to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman still adhered to that 
form of supremacy, because if he did he 
could not be satisfied with inalienable 
supremacy. It was not treating the 
House of Commons fairly to treat it as 
the Prime Minister did, and te try and 
persuade two Parties who absolutely 
differed as to their conception of what 
the supremacy ought to be to vote for 
the Bill on these vague generalities of 
the inalienable supremacy of Parliament, 
and if for no other reason than the Prime 
Minister’s speech, he should be prepared 
to vote for this Amendment. 


*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, 8.) : It seems 
to me that the speech of the Mover 
of the Amendment sufficiently indicates 
the inutility of this particular Amend- 
ment as a means of solving the ques- 
tions which those who bring it forward 
desire to solve. Because there can be no 
doubt from the speeches which have 
been delivered that what is wanted at 
this stage is to settle in debate, at 
any rate, if not by a clause, the precise 
nature and character of the subordination 
of the Irish Legislature and the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
while the proposed Amendment does ro 
more than suggest the fact of subordina- 
tion. The question which it is desired 
to know is, what is the degree and 
character of the subordination, the degree 
and character of the supremacy, and 
that will not be forwarded one stage 
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after the Amendment has been either 
adopted or rejected. The Amendment 
is utterly useless, therefore, for the pur- 
poses for which it is advanced, and it is 
also utterly useless for the purpose of 
establishing the general proposition 
of the subordination of the Irish Legisla- 
ture, because I think all reasonable men 
must be absolutely satisfied that that 
Legislature, the creation of this Imperial 
Parliament (which is to remain clothed 
with all its former powers of Legislation) 
must be subject to its creator, must be 
susceptible of being remodelled, abolished 
even by the Parliament which has made 
it. That being so, we do not get any 
further by a general declaration of 
subordination, which is at the same time 
useless and insulting, for the reasons 
stated by the Prime Minister in those 
words which proved his statesmanship, 
in which he showed that it is not by 
giving slights and insults to a people 
that you can conciliate their con- 
fidence and achieve those good relations 
which contain the only element that is 
valuable, and all that is valuable in the 
connection ; and in which he deglared that 
he would not put language into this Act 
absolutely useless for any good purpose, 
but which should mark the Legislature 
about to be created with a brand of 
inferiority over the smallest of the 
Colonies having Legislatures created by 
this Parliament. I have no right to 
speak for anyone but myself; but I say 
there is an unanimity of statement both 
public and private amongst the gentle- 
men who sit on this Bench upon the 
point to which this Amendment is 
addressed of the subordinate character 
of the Irish Legislature. They confess, 
acknowledge, and realise, and have ever 
since 1886 confessed, acknowledged, and 
realised, that characteristic of the 
Legislature proposed to be given to their 
country ; and as reference has been made 
more than once to the precise language 
in which that declaration was made by 
the Leader of the Irish Party, and 
the Irish people at the time, I 
think it is not useless to refresh the 
memory of the House as to the declara- 
tion which Mr. Parnell did in fact make 
in 1886 in the discussion upon the Second 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill, a Bill 
which contained no Preamble with re- 
ference to the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. It was not thought neces- 
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sary ; it was not necessary. What he 
declared was this— 


“ We have always known since the introduc- 
tion of this Bill the difference between a co- 
ordinate and a subordinate Parliament, and we 
have recognised that the Legislature which the 
Prime Minister proposes to constitute is a sub- 
ordinate Parliament ; that it is not the same as 
Grattan’s Parliament, which was co-equal with 
the Imperial Parliament, arising out of the same 
Constitution given to the Irish people by the 
Crown, just in the same way though not by the 
same means as Parliamentary Institutions were 
given to Great Britain by the Sovereign. We 
understand this perfectly well. Undoubtedly I 
should have preferred, as I stated in speeches 
which have been quoted against me as showing 
that I could not accept this proposed settlement 
as final—I should have preferred the restitution 
of Grattan’s Parliament; it would have been 
more in accordance with the sentiments of the 
Irish people, whose sentiments in such matters 
it is most important to regard. But with re- 
ference to the argument that has been used 
against us, that I am precluded from accepting 
this solution as a final solution, because I have 
claimed the restitution of Grattan’s Parliament, 
I would beg to say that I consider there are 
practical advantages connected with the pro- 
posed Statutory Body, limited and subordinate 
to this Imperial Parliament as it undoubtedly 
will be, which will render it much more useful 
and advantageous to the Irish people than was 
Grattan’s Parliament, and that the Statutory 
Body which the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to constitute is much more likely to be a final 
settlement than Grattan’s Parliament.” 


Many years have elapsed since that 
There have been 
seven years of discussion with reference 
to the Home Rule Bill of 1886, with re- 
ference to its vital principles ; and after 
those seven years we come back here to 
reiterate the declaration made in June, 
1886, upon that subject. As to the 
character of the supremacy, I do not in- 
tend to enter just now in detail into 
that question, which, as I _ have 
already pointed out, would not be settled 
one way or the other by the insertion of 
the word “subordinate.” As to the fact of 
subordination there is no doubt. I be- 
lieve there is not a man in the ranks of 
those who support the Government, from 
whatever part of the United Kingdom 
he comes, whatever his special relations 
to this question may be, who does not 
freely and fully acknowledge the pro- 
position that in truth and in fact the 
Legislature which is to be created is a 
subordinate Legislature. But about the 
supremacy, since reference has been made 
to it, let me read a few words more from 
the speech of the same Leader delivered 
upon the same occasion with reference 
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to his then understanding of supremacy, 
Mr. Parnell said— 

“T understand the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament to be this—that they can interfere 
in the event of the powers which are conferred 
by this Bill being abused under certain circum- 
stances. But the Nationalists in accepting this 
Bill go, as I think, under an honourable under. 
standing not to abuse those powers, and we 
pledge ourseives in that respect for the Irish 
people, as far as we can pledge ourselves, not to 
abuse those powers, and to devote our energies 
and our influence which we may have with the 
Irish people to prevent those powers from being 
abused. But if those powers should be abused, 
the Imperial Parliament will have at its com- 
mand the force which it reserves to itself, and 
it will be ready to intervene, but only in the 
case of grave necessity arising. I believe that 
this is by far the best mode in which we can 
hope to settle this question. You will have the 
real power of force in your hands, and you 
ought to have it ; and if abuses are committed 
and injustice be perpetrated you will always be 
able to use that force to put a stop to them. 
You will have the power and the supremacy of 
Parliament untouched and unimpaired just as 
though this Bill had never been brought for- 
ward. We fully recognise this to be the effect 
of the Bill.” 

After seven years of discussion we come 
back here to-day to reiterate that state- 
ment also. With reference to the neces- 
sity of this Amendment, I say it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary. I say it is clear to de- 
monstration that the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament will remain just as 
strong, just as clear, just as capable of 
being used without this proposition as 
with it, and that it is dangerous to insert 
in any clauses in this Bill which 
have relation to a particular subject 
or to particular incidents of the question 
—it is dangerous to there insert 
these declarations unless you propose to 
insert them in almost every clause of the 
Bill one after another. You know not 
what result may follow from omission 
anywhere else, if you once begin to insert 
them with reference to particular clauses, 
and therefore it is that I have always 
been of opinion that if you act at 
all it is either by Preamble which affects 
the whole Bill or by some general 
declaratory, not by enacting, clause, 
that you should deal with the ques- 
tion of supremacy as dominating the 
whole, instead of trying to touch it with 
reference to any one clause. But I 
agree with the view that clauses or pre- 
ambles are utterly unnecessary and per- 
haps weakening, I rather object to 
them, from that point of view, and 
from that point of view alone. I 
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believe that the substance of the case 
is that the supremacy obviously re- 
mains unimpaired, and that was the 
view taken by the right hon. Geutle- 
man the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) when he 
suggested the possible danger that, at 
any rate, the moral supremacy of Parlia- 
ment might be minimised or interfered with 
by the Bill of 1886 which excluded the 
Irish Members. When he proposed that 
the Irish Members should be retained, as 
they ought to be retained, he said this— 

“But, Sir, that is a matter of first and 
cardinal importance. It is a matter to which I 
have always attached the greatest possible 
weight, because if the Lrish Members are retained 
at Westminster, the Imperial Parliament re- 
mains the Imperial Parliament, and its 
supremacy would then be an established fact. 
The Legislative Authority in Dublin—you may 
call it a Parliament—will be a subordinate and 
not a co-equal Authority.” 

The right hon, Gentleman did not want 
a clause, or preamble, or declaration. He 
upon sounder and more solid 
ground. There it was. The facts were 

30. These results flowed inevitably 
from the circumstances which would 
exist when the Imperial Parliament re- 
mained with the Irish Members here. I 
believe he was wise and statesmanlike 
then. Iam only sorry he does not re- 
main so to-day. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square) : It has really been agree- 
able to hear an Irish voice intervening 
in this Debate, and to hear one of the 
Irish Leaders speaking with the full 
authority of those who sit around him. 
The hon. Member said there had been 
a unifermity of statement since 1886 
with regard to the view of the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament; but iv this 
Debate, at all events, there has been a 
uniformity of silence amongst the Irish 
Benches, and neither iast night, when we 
were discussing the sovereignty, nor to- 
day, until the hon. Member rose when 
we were discussing the subordination of 
the Irish Pariiament, have hon. Members 
below the Gangway thought it necessary 
to inform the House of Commons of their 
views upon this matter, and I think I 
may say their views are of deep interest 
to us with regard to this question, not 
of less interest even than that of the 
Government itself. Although the hon. 


rested 


Member who spoke last discussed the 
question, we were not clear whether he 
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was in favour of the dormant supremacy, 
the Prime Minister's supremacy, or of 
the supremacy of tlie Moderate Glad- 
stonians. On the whole, I should gather 
his view is the inalienable right of Parlia- 
ment to be enforced as suggested by Mr, 
Parnell, by the Forces of the Crown if it 
should be necessary. The hon. Member 
read out a passage from a speech of Mr. 
Parnell, which showed that this Parlia- 
ment was always to be able to enforce 
its views owing to the possession of the 
Naval and Military Forces of the Crown, 
Now, that kind of supremacy is not the 
supremacy, I believe, which would satisfy 
those who sit upon this side of the House 
and the Unionist Party in general. Well, 
then, the hon. Member says this matter 
has been discussed for seven years. A 
particular statement was made in the 
year 1886 ; it is made again now in 1893, 
and the hon. Member spoke as if the 
discussion from 1886 had led up naturally 
to the present position. But there have 
been many interesting intervals, and a 
flood of light has been let in, and how hon, 
Members—either below the Gangway or 
hon. Members opposite—can attach any 
importance to the declarations of 1886 
passes my understanding, considering 
that they have been repudiated by the 
Leader of the Irish Party—the trusted 
Leader of the Irish Party. He informed 
them, with frank cynicism, that the Bill 
was a Parliamentary bid, and he in- 
formed, practically, the British people that 
no reliance could be placed upon the 
declarations which were made at 
that time. And then the hon. Mem- 
ber below the Gangway thinks that 
these discussions have been continuous, 
Has he studied the Irish Press during 
the interval? [Mr. Brake: Yes.] 
Very well, I think he will find that 
what was said in I887, 1888, and 
1889 was very different from the senti- 
ments he quoted. Whatever hon, 
Members may say in this House, I think 
the Irish Press also should be studied 
upon this question ; and I would recom- 
mend that not only should hon. Members 
listen to the utterances of — hon. 
Members in this House, but they 
should study the local Irish Press 
to see what views generally Irish- 
men are invited to take with regard 
to the supremacy of this Parliament 
and the subordination of av Irish Par- 
liament. The Prime Minister said he 
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objected to the introduction of the word 
“subordinate” on two grounds. He 
thought it was a new-fangled word, 
and a word that would be insulting to 
the Irish people. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: And 
would carry no legislative force whatever. 

*Mrx. GOSCHEN: I will deal with 
the third argument as well as the other 
two. The first argument is that it is a 
new fangled-word, and that comes from 
the author of the most new-fangled Bill 
that has ever been submitted to Parlia- 
ment. We shall have to invent a great 
many new Parliamentary terms before we 
have done with the discussions on this 
Bill. The author of such vast Consti- 
tutional—not only developments, but 
changes and revolutions, suggest that we 
are foolish in introducing a new-fangled 
word such as “subordinate” into this 
Bill. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
thought it would be insulting to the 
Irish people. Well, but the word 
“subordinate” has been used as_ the 
right hon. Gentleman has heard by the 
late Leader of the Irish Party himself. 
It has been used, as he has been reminded, 
by candidate after candidate at the last 
Election. Now, I never saw the rebuke 
come from headquarters “ Avoid that 
term for fear it should hurt the sensitive 
feelings of the Irish people.” Why is 
the word now to be scratched out from 
our Parliamentary proceedings when it has 
played so great and so successful a part 
during the late Election ? Bunt the right 
hon. Gentleman has given a reason. It 
would discriminate this Irish Parliament 
from Colonial Parliaments. Here is 
a bar sinister to be put across 
the Irish Parliament. We have given 
Colonial Parliaments; we have not 
introduced these words in the Colo- 
nial Parliaments; and I see, for 
that very reason, a most important 
argument in favour of the introduction of 
“subordinate ” in this matter, because it 
is a fair notice to Ireland that the Irish 
Parliament will not stand upon the same 
footing as the Colonial Parliaments. 
It is of great importance that this should 
be thoroughly understood; because 
afterwards there is always the danger of 
a charge of breach of faith. Now, if I 
may refer to last night’s vote, I would 
ask what will be the impression of last 
night’s vote upon Ireland? The Irish 
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Members and the Ministerial Party voted 
Mr. Goschen 
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against the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. [Cries of “Oh!”) Iam 
glad to know from the interruption that 
they only voted against the declaration 
of that supremacy—no doubt a totally 
different thing. The Government have 
declared the sentiments with which they 
are animated in their vote; but there is 
nothing to show what sentiments ani- 
mated the Irish Party. They are not 
bound by the declarations of the Prime 
Minister. If the word “ subordinate” 
be an insult, then all the restrictions 
which are placed on the Irish Parliament, 
and which are not placed on the Colonial 
Parliaments, are equally insults to the 
Irish people. Why not look the matter 
in the face, and be candid in the Bill 
itself ? If the Parliament is to be sub- 
ordinate, why not say so? The hon. 
Member who has last spoken maintains 
that if the Amendment were accepted, 
the principle would have to be re-asserted 
in every clause. The assertion of the 
principle is only necessary in those 
clauses which deal with the constitution 
of the Parliament ; and it would be a 
great advantage for the future under- 
standing of the bargain. We are told 
that there can be no enacting force in this 
matter. Whether the words of the 
Amendment will havean enacting force or 
not, I urge their insertion on the ground 
that both the British people and the 
Irish people ought to know from the 
beginning that the subordination of the 
Irish Parliament is not only theoretical 
but practical. Honesty requires the 
insertion of the words. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite did not take the same view they 
do now in their election speeches. I say 
we ought to have this principle in the 
forefront of the Bill, as every clause—the 
construction of every clause—may depend 
on it. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) 
said, that the supporters of the Govern- 
ment had some cause to complain of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because he had made, in form, a forcible 
criticism, without saying what he wanted. 
First of all, when they declared them- 
selves in favour of Home Rule they were 
asked what they meant. They said they 
meant a subordinate Parliament with an 
Executive responsible to that Parliament, 
reserving to the Imperial Parliament 
legislation on certain subjects. When a 
Bill was produced, objection was taken 
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on the ground that it did not preserve | by the Imperial Parliament was not 
Imperial supremacy; and when they |a reasonable demand. As the Irish 
asked what was meant by supremacy, | Parliament failed or succeeded in its 
they received various answers. They | mission, so would the control of the Im- 
had one in the very moderate and useful | perial Parliament be greater or less. If 
speech of the noble Lord the Member for | the Irish Parliament were successful, 
Paddington (Lord R. Churchill); and | there would be no need to interfere, ex- 
early in the Debate there had been a most | cept on the subjects reserved to the Im- 
important statement from the Leader of | perial Parliament ; and if the Irish Par- 
the Opposition (Mr. A.J. Balfour). The) liament failed, then the theoretical 
right hon. Gentleman said that he| supremacy would become a real supre- 
believed, on eminent legal authority, that | macy to be acted upon. If the Irish 
this Bill completely preserved the paper | Legislature succeeded the Imperial 
supremacy—that was, the theoretical | supremacy would be exercised less and 
supremacy. If that were so, it relieved | less; and if it failed that supremacy 
the Committee from a great deal of con- | could easily be enforced under the powers 
troversy. The noble Lord the Member | contained in the Bill. It was, therefore, 
for Paddington now asked whether entirely dependent upon the degree and 
the practical supremacy was maintained? extent of the success of the Irish Legis- 
The Committee were under great obli- | lature that the exercise of the Imperial 
gation to him for explaining what he supremacy would depend, and, conse- 
meant. The two elements of practical quently, it would be an abuse of the 
supremacy to which the noble Lord | forms of Parliament if hon. Members 
attached most importance were the control were at that stage to vote for the insertion 
of the Executive and the control of of the words proposed to be adopted by 
Supply. It was impossible to retain the hon. Member, which had no practicai 
complete control of Supply if a sub- value at all, and which would not carry 
ordinate Parliament were established. them a step further in regard to the 
Every Local Board which had a dis- supremacy of the Constitution. 

eretionary power of rating was beyond CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
central control. It was the very essence N.) said, that it was always refreshing 
of Home Rule in every shape te leave to him to hear a British lawyer speaking 
the raising of ways and means to the upon Irish affairs. The hon. and learned 
delegated body. As to the Executive,| Member for Haddington, who had just 
under the Bill there was complete legal | sat down, had dealt with this subject 
supremacy, because the Act of Union was | from an academic point of view. The 
not repealed; there was power to hon. and learned Gentleman contemplated 
legislate on certain reserved subjects ; in | the possibility of the success of the Irish 
relation to certain matters — as, for | Legislature, in which case he informed 
instance, the Post Office—direct Ex- | the Committee he was of opinion that 
ecutive control was retained ; the power | the question of the supremacy need never 
of veto implied a certain control over | be called into action. But, then, the 
the Executive; and all Constitutional | hon. and learned Member went on, with 
questions were to be tried by a supreme | perfect equanimity, to contemplate also 
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tribunal of appeal created by the Imperial | the possibility of the failure of that 
Parliament. The extent to whichasub- Legislature. To the hon. and learned 
ordinate body was to be actually controlled |Member that meant nothing; to the 
by the Imperial Parliament was a, North of Ireland it meant ruin. There- 
question rather of practice than of theory. | fore, the hon. and learned Member could 
It was impossible to define it in a Bill. | not expect him and those who thought 
The Crown Colonies had been controlled | with him to contemplate that failure 
in varying degrees at varying periods of ' which the hon. and learned Member 
their existence. But if the action of a | lected upon as possible, and which he 
subordinate body were justified by ex- and his friends regarded as absolutely 
perience, then Imperial interference | certain from a mere academic point of 
lapsed. And so it seemed to him that| view. The hon. and learned Member 
the demand that clauses should be put | was fully persuaded that the supremacy 
in the Bill declaring the extent of | of the Imperial Parliament was absolute 
the practical supremacy to be exercised | and complete under this Bill. But the 
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hon. and learned Member did not tell the | they would be placing her far on the road 
Committee how that supremacy was to|to a possible separation. What was 
be put in force in Ireland if it was re- | meant by this supremacy of the Imperial 
quired to be exercised. Supposing, as | Parliament ? If it meant simply a bare 
the hon. and learned Gentleman seemed | statement in the Preamble, or even in a 
to think possible, and as he believed to clause of the Bill, that such a supremacy 
be certain, that the Parliaments of West- | existed, he should vote against it, be- 
minster and of Ireland should come to} cause he should look upon such 
loggerheads, he should like to know what |a statement as not worth the paper 
machinery had been provided that would | it was _ printed upon, and as 
enable the Imperial Parliament to enforce | merely intended to throw dust in 
its supremacy. The supremacy of the/ the eyes of the British people. Why 
Imperial Parliament could only be en-| had this statement in the Preamble been 
forced through the Irish Executive, which | so cheerfully accepted by all sections of 
would be under the entire control of the|the Irish Nationalist Party ? It was 
Irish Parliament. Such a supremacy | because, in their opinion, it meant 
would not be worth preserving. The hon, | nothing. It meant nothing as far as 
Member for Longford (Mr. Blake), who | giving real power to the Imperial Parlia- 
had had a somewhat long, a varied, and,| ment to prevent the Irish Parliament 
he believed, a not altogether successful| from committing various deeds of 
experience of Canadian polities, had | eccentric legislation was concerned, but 
given the Committee his view of the | it did mean something as far as it would 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. | enable the Irish Executive to crush down 
But had the hon. Member read | the Irish minority by means of the Im- 
the speeches of the frish Nationalist| perial troops. If the Imperial Parlia- 
Members during the last seven! ment was to treat Ireland like a Colony 
years ? The hon, Member had referred | let the Imperial Army be withdrawn. 
to the speeches of Mr. Parnell on the| The Irish minority were willing to be 
subject; but was the hon. Member | treated on the footing of a Colony, but 
aware that not so very long ago the | they protested against a supremacy that 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of | would enable the gentlemen who would 
the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) | form the Irish Government to appeal to 
had made the declaration that Mr./ the Imperial Parliament for the assist- 
Parnell’s Home Rule was a Fenian | ance of the Army and Navy to compel 
Home Rule. He imagined that a Fenian | the Irish minority to obey their behests. 
Home Rule would not contemplate the | That was a form of supremacy that was 
maintenance of the supremacy either| absolutely abhorrent to the Irish 
of the Imperial Parliament or of the | minority. Of what use would such a 
Crown. He _ accepted the state- | supremacy be to this country ? When 
ment of the hon. Member for Long- | would that supremacy be exercised? If 
ford as an honest one, but he doubted | it were no use the sooner it was got rid 
whether it was of equa! value upon this | of the better. If it were of some use, to 
subject to those which had been made by | what use was it going to be put? One 
the Leaders of the Irish Nationalist of the uses to which it might be put was 
Party. Great strides had been made in| to enforce the payment of the con- 
the course of this Debate, and it was| tributions which Ireland was _ to 
now known for the first time what sort}make to this country. If  Ire- 
of supremacy it was that the Government | land refused to hand over the Revenue 
contemplated by this Bill. It was clear | derived from the Customs, as undoubtedly 
| 





that the Government contemplated | it would do, the supremacy might be re- 
placing the Irish Legislature in a posi-| sorted to in order to enforce that pay- 
tion analogous to that of a Colonial Par-| ment, The Imperial Parliament would 
liament. He did not think that that | then have to enforce the payment through 
proposal had been brought before the | the Irish Executive, and so require the 
constituencies at the last Election with | latter to enforce payment of a tribute to 
sufficient clearness. The Colonies were | the hated Saxon. That was a sort of supre- 
virtually and practically independent, and | macy that he could not contemplate 
if they placed Ireland in a position| without a shudder. It was only by 
analogous to that of Canada, for instance, | oenme of the Imperial soldiers that the 
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yment could be exacted. The Imperial | 


Parliament must capture the Irish Ex- 
chequer, and must take forcible posses- 
sion of the person of the Irish Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in order to enforce its 
supremacy, or else not a single shilling 
would be able to be extorted from the | 
patriotic Irish people. Unless this could 
be accomplished, the so-called supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament was a sham. 
In the view of the Irish minority, supre- 
macy would be a good thing if it meant 
anything ; but to the sort of supremacy 
he had referred they would offer the 
most uncompromising opposition. He | 
could not help wondering why the hon. 
Member had moved this Amendment, be- 
cause the term “ subordinate ” would be 
most inapplicable to an Irish Parliament. 
Had the word been “ iusubordinate ” it 
would have been much more appropriate. 
Then it would convey the real meaning 
that the Home Rule Bill had in the eyes 
of the Irish people. It would mean 
something. They would vote for the 
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Amendment, because it would be a foun- 
dation stone upon which they could build 
further alterations in the Act. It would 
be the first step towards making British 
supremacy a reality instead of a sham. | 
As he had already said, he was opposed | 
to the Bill, amended or not amended ; 
but, at the same time, they should en- 
deavour to make the present Home Rule 
Bill better than the previous one. Their 
stand was that if there was to be Home 
Rule in Ireland it ought to be the least 
noxious kind of Home Rule that the 
House could devise. To render it to 
some extent innocuous, they had taken as 
a starting point the attempt to insert 
words to prevent Home Rule from being 
the utter ruin of Ireland and from work- 
ing the destruction of this Empire. 
They ought to give the Imperial Par- 
liament a right that could not be ques- 
tioned to supervise all the Acts and all 
the deeds of the proposed Irish Execu- 
tive. It was because he believed the 
Amendment recognised the importance 
of starting on the line of rendering 
the Irish Legislature subordinate that 
he should certainly support it. 

*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, he could not agree with the 
hon. Member for Haddingtonshire (Mr. 
Haldane), except in the statement that 
when we first gave Governments to our 





Colonies we maintained a guasi authority 
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over them ; but as they had grown older 
they had gradually become absolutely 
independent of the Mother Country. He 
ventured to say that if this Bill, or any- 
thing like it, was given to the Irish 
people gradually, the same condition of 
things would happen as that which pre- 
vailed in the Colonies. The hon. Mem- 


| ber for Longford had referred to the fact 


that when Mr. Parnell was alive he had 
been quite agreeable to the Irish Parlia- 
ment being subordinate; but in Com- 
mittee Room No. 15 Mr. Parnell went 
behind that statement, and said that he 
had declared himself agreeable to the 
being subordinate 
merely as a piece of Parliamentary 
tactics. Before they went on with such 
an important measure as this, they ought 
to carefully draw a line of demarcation 
between the power of the Imperial Par- 
liament and that of the subordinate Irish 
Legislature. The line of cleavage might 
be the cause of great difficulty and 
danger in the future. When the United 
States first obtained their independence 
one of their first acts in framing their 
Constitution was to carefully and 
definitely lay down the exact powers of 
the State Legislatures, and where 
that of the Federal Government 
was to commence, and yet difficulties 
had arisen from time te time; and unless 
in the present instance a line of demar- 
cation were laid down the door would be 
open to great dangers, and perhaps to 
civil war such as that which had con- 
vulsed the United States. They could 
have two Executive powers and two 
mock Parliaments; but he denied that 
they could have two Executive powers 
and two co-ordinate Parliaments. No 
doubt there had been divergencies of 
opinion between Grattan’s Parliament 
and the Parliament of Great Britain, 
and there was no doubt that Grattan’s 
Parliament was kept subordinate by 
gross corruption. There were a number 
of Members in the Irish Parliament who 
were directly in the pay of the British 
Parliament—a state of things which 
nowadays they could hardly conceive 
possible. In the event of a difficulty 
now occurring with the House of Lords 
Members of the House of Commons 
either had to be sent back to the consti- 
tuencies, or a number of new Peers had 
to be created ; but if this Bill became law, 
and a difficulty arose with Ireland, these 
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steps could not be taken. What would have , it would bring about a deadlock, and prac- 
tobe done? Why, as he read it, the | tically become a ruling Parliament over 
sole judges in the event of a dispute | Great Britain. Rather than assent to 
arising were certain Exchequer Judges, the proposed Siamese-twin arrangement, 
who he held were an absolutely im- | by which the two Parliaments would be 
possible and absolutely inadequate | joined together by an unnatural ligament, 
tribunal to refer such a dispute to. Were would suffer each other’s misfortune, and 
Irishmen to have the right of nominating | die by each other’s dissolution, he would 
their own Ministers, and also to have a) prefer to say to the Irish Members, “ Go 
controlling voice in the nomination of ours ? in peace.” This Bill, or anything like 
Were Irish Members, who were not to | it, would be fraught with great danger 
have a right either to speak or vote on | to the Constitution ; and he believed it 
British questions in this House, still to | Was necessary for those on the Benches 
have the right to sit and vote in British | around him, and for certain steadfast and 
Ministries and British Cabinets? If patriotic hon. Gentlemen on the Benches 
that were so, as the Represeutative of a | opposite, to do everything in their power 
British constituency, he should strongly | to insert words securing the supremacy 
resent this interference of the Irish Mem- | of the Imperial Parliament, which had 
bers. Under the Bill the Prime! been handed down to us for 800 years, 

Minister was placing the independence) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Man- 
of England and Scotland under the | chester, E.): I do not rise to prolong 
power of a herd of Irishmen, andthe Debate, which I think may 
he ventured to say, speaking as a|/now with very great advantage be 
Scotchman, although representing an brought to a conclusion. If we have 
English constituency, that that was a not succeeded in eliciting from the Go- 
thing which would powerfully affect the vernment their reasons for dissenting 
feelings of the Scottish people. If this | from this Amendment, we have, at all 
or some similar measure was intended to events, elicited very clearly the fact that, 
become a living Act of Parliament, why | if they have any arguments at all, they 
should not the Prime Minister, in the are absolutely unable to give them to us. 
first place, appoint a Royal Commission, The only shadow of a ground, so far as 
or some Body of that sort, to consider | I have learned from the single Member 
and report upon the grave Constitutional of the Government who has con- 
questions involved ? During the General | descended to reply or deal with the 
Election—at any rate in many cases, if | subject at all—for there has been no 
not universally—the supporters of the | reply at all to hon. Members who have 
Government described the Parliament spoken from these Benches and from the 
which it was proposed to establish in | Benches below the Gangway opposite— 
Ireland as a subordinate Parliament. | the only shadow of an argument that I 
Those Members did not know, any more | could detect in the speech of the Prime 
than Members of the Opposition knew, | Minister is that he thinks that if the 
what form the Home Rule Bill would | words were introduced they might hurt 
take. He supposed there were half- | the tender susceptibilities of the Irish 
a-dozen Cabinet Councils held to con-| people. I suppose we must now finally 
sider all these proposals, and he sup-| give up all hope of extracting, at this 
posed, also, that there were conferences | stage of the Bill at all events, any more 
with hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- substantial argument from the Govern- 
way ; but, in dealing with such a grave /ment. It must, therefore, go forth to 
Constitutional matter as this, he thought | the British people that the supremacy of 
they should have followed the example | the Imperial Parliament, about which so 
of the Washington Government, and | Many assurances have been given during 
have appointed a Commission. There | the late Election, cannot be embodied in 
never could be supremacy of the Im- | the framework of the Bill, not because it 
perial Parliament if 80, or, as it now is in itself an objectionable thing, but 
appeared, 103, Irish Members were because the mere statement of supremacy 
allowed to come over and sit in that | will, as I say, hurt the feelings of geutle- 
House. He believed the result of that | men from Ireland. It is sufficient to thus 
policy would be a deadlock. If the Irish | briefly summarise the speech—the single 
Parliament were not a subordinate one | speech—which has been given to us 
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from that Bench, and perhaps we might 
now express our opinion on the Amend- 
ment in the Division Lobbies. 

Mr. BARTLEY [ Cries of “ Divide!" ] 
said, that, as the Mover of the Amend- 
ment, he desired to be allowed to say one 
or two words as to the way in which the 
Prime Minister referred to him. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that he 
had overstepped the limits of Parlia- 
mentary courtesy. He would be very sorry 
to do that to anyone, and, above all, to 
one whom they all admired and respected 
for his great powers ; but he thought it 
a little unreasonable that it should be 
stated, in connection with such a matter 
as this Bill, that he had put his Amend- 
ment forward because he did not believe 
in the declaration of the Government. 
That was not a matter, as it seemed to 
him, of believing in the declaration of 
the Government. This was a great Con- 
stitutional measure. It was not a sort of 
confidence trick, in which they were to 
trust the Government. If he might say 
so without disrespect, he did not trust 
the Government at all, and Members on 
the Opposition side of the House had 
been saying that for a long time; but 
this was not a personal matter in any 
sense, and he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman need have been so indignant 
and have poured out the vials of his wrath 
on so humble a Member of the House. 
The Amendment was a substantial one, 
brought forward with a sense of responsi- 
bility, with a view to stating distinctly 
on the Ist clause of the Bill that the 
Irish Parliament should be subordinate. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: As the 
hon. Gentleman has frankly said that he 
did not intend to make any statement in 
the nature of a personal charge, I beg 
entirely to withdraw the expression I 
made use of, 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 257 ; 
Noes 292.—(Division List, No. 74.) 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to move, 
in page 1, line 12, to leave out the word 
“ Legislature,” and insert the word * Par- 
liament.” 

*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) desired 
to ask if it was in Order to move to 
substitute the word “ Parliament’ fo 
“ Legislature,” seeing that the clause 
would then read— 
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* On and after the appointed day there shall 

be in Ireland a Parliament consisting of Her 
Majesty the Queen and of two Houses, the 
Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly.” 
But the Queen was not a portion of Par- 
liament at all. She was not a Member 
of Parliament. She summoned the 
Parliament, and there made laws by and 
with the advice of the Lords and Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled. 


Ture CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
it is necessary to go into the matter. I 
do not think that the hon. Gentleman is 
out of Order. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, he was 
obliged to the Chairman for his ruling. 
He should have thought that the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Darling) 
would have known enough about 
the law to be aware of the fact 
that Parliament was always taken to 
inciude the Queen, Lords, and Commons. 
This was a matter which might seem 
small to hon. Members at first sight ; 
bnt he could assure the Government and 
the Committee that it was a matter in 
which considerable interest was taken 
by the Irish people. He himself had 
received a very great number of com- 
munications from various portions of 
Ireland, advocating the substitution of 
the word “Parliament” for “ Legis- 
lature.” The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had pointed out very 
clearly and properly to-day that there 
was no intention of casting anything in 
the shape of a slight on the people of 
Ireland in connection with this Bill. 
He (Mr. Redmond) did not say that the 
Irish people would consider the word 
“ Legislature ” intended as a slight upon 
them ; but he did say that they would 
regard the measure with much greater 
favour if the word “ Parliament” were 
in the Bill, seeing that that word was 
familiar to them in Irish history. He 
might be told that in none of the Acts 
establishing Colonial Parliaments did 
the word “ Parliament” occur, That 
was true—though, indeed, he believed 
there was an exception in the case of 
the Dominion Parliament. The Amend- 
ment would not alter the Bill or its 
powers. It would simply satisfy the 
widespread sentiment of the Irish people; 
and, in dealing with «a matter of this 
kind, it would be well to take sentiment 
into consideration. He did not believe 
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there was anyone representing a 
Nationalist constituency who would rise 
in his place and say that “ Legislature ” 
would be preferable to the old word 
“Parliament.” It was for the restora- 
tion of a Parliament that the Irish people 
had longed so passionately, and worked 
so hard. A great many people in Ireland 
would accept the Bill much more readily 
if the word “ Parliament ” were used in 
the Bill. He appealed to the Prime 
Minister whether it would not be possible 
to accept the Amendment, even though 
the matter was only one of sentiment ¢ 





Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 12, to leave out the word “ Legis- 
lature,” and insert the word “ Parlia- 


ment.”—(.Mr. IV. Redmond.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
* Legislature’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: The hon. | 


Member has stated his case with great 
clearness and brevity, and it is one of 
considerable interest. The hon. Gentle- 
man has a precedent for his proposal to 
which I do not propose that we should 
conform. The Canada Act says— 


“© There shall be one Parliament for Canada, 
consisting of the Queen, the Upper House, 
styled the Senate, and the House of Commons.” 
In the face of those words it would be 
difficult for me to say, what I otherwise 
should have beeu inclined to say, that a 
“ Parliament” is complete, and does not 
include the Queen. I own that it is an 
infelicitous expression to use “ Parlia- 
ment,” as was done in the Canada Act, 
as the grammatical equivalent to “ Legis- 
lature,” because the form of our Acts is 
this—that they are assented to and 
enacted by the Queen upon the advice of 
three Estates of the Realm represented 
in the two Houses of Parliament. It is 
certainly not according to common usage 
to speak of the Queen as a portion of 
Parliament. That is my opinion, but 
that is not a matter in which we are now 
interested. ‘The whole question we have 
to consider is whether we shall call those 
Houses of Legislature a Parliament, as in 
Canada. I am of opinion that it would 
be better not to take that course, but to 
adhere to the words in the Bill. I think 
that even if the House should be disposed 
to treat the question as extraneous to 
Parliament we might provide for that in 


another way than by calling the two 
Mr, W. Redmond 
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Houses in Ireland by the name of Parlia- 
iment. The Canadian case is an ex- 
|ceptional one. I ask myself why it is 
| that the Imperial Parliament has con- 
| stituted a Parliament for Canada and for 
| nowhere else ? Was it intended thereby 
to say that the Parliament in Canada was 
| to be placed on a higher footing than any 
| other Colonial Parliament? I do not 
think so. I do not think it was intended 
to constitute an essential distinction be- 
tween the Parliament in Canada and the 
| Parliament, say, in New South Wales. 
There was, however, a practical purpose 
in view. The Act was intended all 
through to carry out a double purpose— 
| namely, the establishment of a Parlia- 
| ment for Canada as a whole, and likewise 
the determination of the form of the 
Legislative Houses in the Provinces, 
The common usage is not to use the 
phrase “ Parliament,” but to use the 
| phrase “Legislature” or “ House of 
| Legislature.” In the Canadian Act 
distinct phraseology was adopted in 
| describing — the different Legislative 
| Bodies, in order to prevent confusion. 
| I do not, therefore, think we can use the 
}ease of Canada as a precedent, as no 
}analogy exists between the state of 
things which prevails in Canada and 
the state of things we propose 
}to set up in Ireland. It would 
‘be better, therefore, in my opinion, 
| to use the phraseology of the Bill. I do 
-not think we have affixed any mark of 
inferiority whatever to the Irish Legisla- 
ture by the title we have given it. I do 
| not think it would be wise te constitute 
| by an Act of ours any ground for assert- 
| ing that we object to give an essentially 
different character to the Parliament in 
Ireland from the character borne by other 
Parliaments, because for the purpose for 
which it is to be constituted it is to be 
exactly the same, inasmuch as it is to deal 
with local as distinct from Imperial 
affairs. That is the purpose for which 
| Colonial Legislatures were constituted ; 
‘and, that being so, it appears to me that 
it would be better to avoid ambiguity in 
matters of this kind, and not to consti- 
tute substantially a new precedent, but to 
adhere to established practice. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know that I am disposed very much to 
disagree with the conclusion at which the 
right hon. Gentleman has arrived ; but I 
have listened to the reasons he has given 
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for that conclusion with the utmost 
astonishment. I do not propose to go 
into the dispute as to the accuracy of the 
words proposed by the hon. Member for ' 
Clare (Mr. W. Redmond). For my own 
part, I should have said that it was quite 
as fitting to describe Her Majesty as a 
Member of Parliament as it would be to 
describe Her as a Member of the Legisla- 
ture. Even in the case of the Canadian 
Parliament, I should not have been dis- 
posed to admit that the Amendment 
which has now been brought before us | 
should have been rejected on linguistic 
or grammatical grounds. Let us com- 
pare the argument of the Prime Minister | 
on this question with the argument | 
delivered by the Prime Minister at con- | 
siderable length on the question which 

the Committee has just determined. The 

question of the supremacy of Parliament 

is, at allevents, asubstantial question, and | 
the right hon. Gentleman did not, as far 

as I can make out, profess very different | 
views of the supremacy from those enter- 

tained on this side of the House. Yet he | 
refused absolutely to introduce the words 

we proposed, because he said it would 
hurt the feelings of the Irish race. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 


was not my reason. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As far as I 
could understand, that was the chief | 
reason given by the right hon, Gentle- 
man. ‘The words used by him were that 
it would be a bar sinister, that it would be 
a slight, and that it would be of a dis- 
paraging nature. I confess I should have 
thought that I was not misinterpreting, 
but was rather minimising, the meaning 
of those expressions when I said that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s objection to the 
use of the word “ subordinate ” was that it 
would hurt the feelings of gentlemen 
below the Gangway. Now, when we 
come to the present Amendment, what | 
becomes of the feelings of hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway ? I recollect the | 
speech made by the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) on the 
Second Reading. It was, undoubtedly, 
the ablest speech made in his quarter of 
the House in defence of this Bill. The 
hon. Member rested his defence of the | 
Bill on what he called the inalienable and 
historic right of the Irish people to a’ 
Parliament. He said they possessed a | 


That | 
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Parliament,by not illegal but immoral arts, 
had been suppressed for nine years ; but 
that that suppression did not break the 
true and legitimate tradition which he 
claimed on behalf of the Parliament 
abolished in 1800. Let me tell the 
Prime Minister that words mean a great 
deal, and that if his object is, as he has 
often told us it is, to give satisfaction to 
the aspirations of the Irish race, there are, 
undoubtedly, no greater reasons for re- 
jecting this Amendment than there were 


for the rejection of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Deptford (Mr. Darling). If 


the right hon. Gentleman is influenced 
by sentimental considerations—and I do 
not use the term offensively—I should 
have thought there was no more im- 
portant Amendment on the Notice Paper 
than this. While, therefore, Iam unable 
to understand the reason why the right 
hon. Gentleman objects to the Amend- 
ment, I can easily state the reasons why 
I object to it. My reasons are that I do 
not wish the ancient tradition which the 


hon. Member for Waterford spoke 
of to be restored. I do not desire 
that either Graitan’s Parliament 


or the Parliament which preceded it 
should be restored ; and I mean to propose, 


or support as far as I can, Amendments 


to this Bill limiting the sphere of the 
activity of the new Legislative Body 
which it is proposed to set up. Though 
I entirely appreciate the object of the 
hon. Member for Clare, and if, like him, 
I desired to revive the ancient tradition 
of Grattan’s Parliament, I should move 
a similar Amendment, I cannot, under 
the circumstances, support his proposal. 
But, taking the other view, if I were to 
vote with the hon. Member for Clare, 
it appears to me that though I should 
not technically preclude myself from 
voting for other Amendments, I should 
morally prohibit myself from doing so, 
because by calling this new Assembly a 
Parliament I should by implication 
indicate that I wished to give it all the 
attributes, all the dignity, and all the 
importance which we are accustomed to 
associate with the name of Parliament. 
I think we shall, undoubtedly, be carrying 
out a sound policy if we decline to accept 


the Amendment. Therefore, if the 
Amendment comes to a Division, I 
should certainly be found voting 


Parliament in the last century; that that | against it. 
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CHEQUER (Sir W.  Harcovrr, 
Derby): I do not rise to take part in 
the discussion of this Amendment, but to 
refer to a statement made by the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Darling) which 
I do not think ought to go uncontradicted. 
The statement was that the Queen is not 
a Member of Parliament. I am_ not 
going to make a speech, but I shall read 


some remarks from the best kuown 
authority on the subject. [The right 


hon. Gentleman then read a passage 
from Blackstone, to the effect that the 
constituent parts of Parliament are the 
Sovereign and the three Estates of the 
Realm—the Lords Spiritual, the Lords 
Temporal, and the Commons—and that 
the Sovereign and these three Estates 
together formed the great corporation or 
body politic of the Kingdom.] The right 
hon. Gentleman went on tosay : This isa 
very elementary statement of the subject ; 
but I think the hon. and learned Member 
for Deptford ought not to make state- 
ments like that for which he made 
himself responsible without having the 
attention of the House called to the real 
state of the facts. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
thought the Committee was very much 
indebted to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for having, with the authority 
which everybody admitted he possessed 
on this subject, removed a misconception. 
The main objection to the Amendment 
before the Committee was that it would 
assign to the Legislature to be created in 
Ireland « position of importance which 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House desired under no circumstances to 
confer upon it. If such a Legislature 
was to be created, it ought to be as a 
distinctly subordinate body, and it should 
not have an appellation conferred upon 
it which would leave any doubt existing 
upon the point. He desired that the 
Statute should indicate clearly that the 
Imperial Parliament reserved to itself the 
right, at any moment it thought fit, to 
resume any legislative power which was 
to be delegated to the Irish Legislature. 
That being so, he certainly could not 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
said, one of the most extraordinary things 
about the Debate was that the interest of 
Members of the Government was only 
raised on questions which related to the 
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merest verbal distinctions. When a 
question of high policy was raised the 
Front Bench was absolutely silent ; but 
since the present question had been 
brought forward two Cabinet Ministers 
had already taken part in the Debate, 
and he still hoped the Solicitor General 
would give the Committee the benefit of 
his views. The Amendment was valuable 
as illustrating the action of the Party 
from Ireland to which the hon. Member 
for Clare belonged. That Party had 
arrogated to themselves for a year or two 
the privilege of defending the National 
aspirations of the Irish people. Their 
attitude during the present Debate had 
been most extraordinary, as that was the 
first feeble effort they had made to 


introduce into the Bill a single 
word which would gratify Irish 
Nationalist aspirations. The Prime 


Minister was now going to trample upon 
them ; and he hoped that they would, in 
reply, justify in a more effective manner 
the line they had taken up in Ireland, 
He had always looked upon the hon. 
Member fer Waterford (Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond) as a man of his word, and as a 
man who intended to carry into action in 
the House of Commons the grandiloquent 
phrases by which he had attempted to 
justify his claim to be the real Leader of 
the Irish people. But the heavenly twins 
turned out te be, after all, not real, but 
simply pasteboard knights. It was 
evident, however, that the Bill could not 
effect a final settlement of the question ; 
because, after the statements of the 
Prime Minister, the hon. Members for 
Clare and Waterford would be obliged, 
if they intended to preserve their position 
in Irish polities, to say that the Govern- 
ment had failed in an essential although 
a sentimental view of Irish polities, and to 
maintain their opposition to the Bill. The 
hon.Member for Longford (Mr. M‘Carthy) 
had said nothing about the Amendment, 
although one would have thought he 
would have expressed an opinion on one 
side or the other. Although the Amend- 
ment was important, it would have no 
practical effect whatever. But polities 
in Ireland were never practical—they 
were entirely sentimental. As the Go- 
vernment declined to accept the proposal, 
he (Mr. Mecartney) doubted whether the 
hon. Member for Clare or his friends 
would dare to go into the Lobby with 
the Prime Minister again. 
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Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 


the remark which suggested itself to his 
mind on hearing the speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down was— 
“In vain is the net spread in sight of 
any bird.” The hon, Member seemed to 
imagine that those who acted with the 
hon. Member for East Clare were Tories 
in disguise. 
long the hon, Member would be 
deceived more and more every day on that 
point. The hon. Gentleman suggested 
that the Amendment was most important ; 
but he also suggested that it was un- 
important. 
question whether, after all, the minority 
of Ulster was worth preserving. 
could not produce Gentlemen more repre- 
sentative of the intelligence of Ulster 
than the hon. Gentlemen and his Col- 
leagues, he thought they had better cease 


Government of 


talking about the monopoly of intelligence | 


(Mr. | 


and edueation in Ireland. He 
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” 


of the word “ Parliament,” because he 
thought that word would be a very im- 
proper one to apply to the Irish Legis- 
lative Body ; and his notion of the mean- 


ing of “ Parliament” was derived from a 


If the Debate went on very | 
un- 


Such a speech suggested the | 


If they | 


Clancy) had great satisfaction in thinking | 


that the Amendment was opposed by the 
Leader cf the Opposition. The fear he 
had had was that Members from Ireland 
would be embarrassed by the right hon. 
Gentleman’s support. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that his principal 
reason for opposing the Amendment was 
that the use of the word * Parliament ” 
would give to the Legislative Body to be 
set up in Ireland attributes similar to 
those which the Parliament at West- 
minster possessed. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : No; what I 
said was that if I assented to the intro- 
duction of the word “* Parliament,” I 
should be taken as approving the applica- 
tion to Ireland of a word which implied 
all the attributes possessed by that Par- 
liament. 


Mr. CLANCY said, that the 
of the word “ Parliament” would not 
add, in the least, to the force or power of 
the Irish Legislature. The effect of 
adopting the Amendment would simply 
he to gratify the National sentiment of 
Ireland, with respect to which the Prime 
Minister had said nothing in the course 
of his reply. He (Mr. Clancy) certainly 
wished the right hon. Gentleman had 
done so. Inasmuch as the Amendment 
was intended merely to gratify the 
National sentiment, it was a matter for 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not seen his way to accept it. 


use 


| minster. 


book which dealt with the meaning of 
the word at a time when Parliaments 
were expressly got together to be a check 
upon the Angevin ancestors of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. But it was 
absurd in this case to say that 
the Legislature in Ireland would be a 
Parliament consisting of Her Majesty 
the Queen, who, he thought, would not go 
to Ireland at all if this Bill passed—at 
least he hoped not—and two Houses, the 
Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly. What they desired was that 
whatever was set up in Ireland it should 
not be a thing which by any possibility 
could be considered on a level with what 
existed at Westminster, and was properly 
called a Parliament. The Irish Repre- 
sentatives were already Members of Par- 
liament, and that ought to satisfy the 
ambition of the most ambitious. To be 
a Member of Parliament in one place 
onght to suffice them: and if they were 
Members of Parliament at Westminster 
they could not, by any possibility, be 
technically Members of Parliament any- 
where else. The word “ Parliament” 
was used throughout the Bill, and was 
taken to mean the Parliament at West-~ 
If the Amendment were 
adopted there would be two Parliaments 
in the Bill, which would lead to great 
confusion ; and he could not see anything 
that would better serve the purposes of 
those who would desire to see the 
Assembly in Ireland encroaching on the 
Parliament at Westminster than to have 
both Bodies called, in the same Act of 
Parliament,a“ Parliament.” There would 
also be great difficulty in knowing which 
Body was referred to when Parliament 
was mentioned. [* No!"] Hon. Members 
said * No;” but-he knew when assurances 
were given in the House how easily they 
were withdrawn in Room 15. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford): 
You suggest the Irish Judges would be 
fools. 

*Mr. DARLING said, he did not know 
who of the Irish Members might 
appointed a Judge, but he had no sug- 
gestion to make of any Irish Judge, 
except that he would be naturally dis- 


be 
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of what was called a good Judge— 
namely, that he would wish by every 
means in his power to enlarge his juris- 
diction. He was sure that if the Irish 
Assembly were called a Parliament it 
would do what this Parliament had done 
—encroach on the rights and privileges of 
everyone in the realm, until it had all 
those rights and privileges itself. That 
was said to be the glorious history of 
this Parliament, and if the Irish Parlia- 
ment desired a glorious history it must 
do what this Parliament had done. He 
did not desire to put upon the Irish 
Legislative Body any greater insult than 
the Prime Minister had put upon them. 
He did not wish to call them anything 
worse than the Irish Legislature ; but he 
did not desire to call them anything so 
high or noble as a Parliament. Therefore, 


he would accept the designation given to | 


the Irish Legislature by the Prime Minis- 
ter and vote against the Amendment. 
Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, it seemed to him that 
the Amendment which was now before 
the Committee was an example of the 
evil of uncertainty to which attention was 
called yesterday in Debate. If they 
knew exactly what scheme the Govern- 
ment meant to stick to when they got 
to Clause 9, they would be able to say 
a great deal better than at present what 
name it ought to be called by. The proper 
appellation of the Assembly, or what- 
ever it might be, might be quite different 
when the Assembly was constituted by 
no Irish Representatives being here at 
ali, or 103 being here always and for all 
purposes. It was perfectly obvious, in 
the latter case, that an Assembly in Ire- 
land would be a much less dignified affair 
than the other arrangement. But it 
seemed to him they were bound to go 
by steps in this matter, and were not 


allowed to look six inches in front of 
them. Instead of knowing what were 


the vital principles of the Bill, what 
they had to do was to take the Bill as 
they found it and work consistently with 
that. Though he had an Amendment on 
the Paper similar to that of the hon. 
Member for East Clare (Mr. W. Red- 
mond), he need hardly say he did not 
wish to see in Ireland either a Parlia- 
ment or a Legislature established; and he 
must say, with all deference to the 


Leader of the Opposition, that he did | 
! 
Mr. Darling 


{COMMONS} 


posed to earn for himself the description | 


| place of various Bodies. 
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not think his supporting the Amendment 
would, in any way, hamper him in taking 
any line he thought right, upon subse- 
quent Amendments, to reduce the power 
of the Irish Legislature. For once, he 
was willing to take the advice given 
them last night by the hon. Member for 
Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid), and criticise 
this Bill from what was consistent with 
the provisions of the Bill as they stood. 
It seemed to him, according to the Bill 
as it stood now, what was proposed to 
be constituted in Ireland was properly 
called a Parliament and not merely a 
Legislative Assembly; and he should like 
to know—which, to some extent, would 
be shown by the result of a Division on 
the Bill—were Irishmen prepared to give 
up that name—Irish Nationalists, who 
in the past had made so much of that 
name — were they prepared to give up 
this sentiment which they had set so 
much store by ? Distance lent a goed 
deal of enchantment to Grattan’s Par- 
liament, and Grattan’s Parliament was 
the ideal of many Nationalists inspirations, 
and a Parliament on College Green was 
that for which Irishmen had held out. 
The precedent that had been given, 
hitherto, on this matter had been the 
precedent of Canada, and in regard to 
Canada the provisions of the North 
American Act were— 
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“There must be one Parliament consisting of 
the Queen, the Upper House or Senate, and a 
House of Commons, and a Legislature for the 
different Provinces.” 

There was a distinction drawn between 
a Parliament for Canada as a whole and 
a Legislative Assembly that took the 
The right hon. 
Minister drew 
a very ingenious but _ perfectly 
unsound course of argument as to 
the reason for that; he said it was to 
prevent confusion in the Act between 
Parliament in regard to the Colonies and 
this Parliament here ; but certainly that 
was not the view taken in Canada. 
There the question had been discussed a 
great deal, and there, after the diseus- 
sions, they had come to the conclusion, 
based on very good historical grounds, 
that “ Parliament ” was the proper name 


Gentleman the Prime 


| for such an Assembly as they had there. 


Here in this country they had not to dis- 
cuss or consider what a Parliament was. 
Happily, they were here as a Parliament 
with no rival before them, but the result 
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of the bistorical—the numerous historical 
—diseussions was that Constitutional his- 
torians drew a distinction between Assem- 
blies summoned ad ardua negotia regni 
and Assemblies summoned to pass bye- 
laws concerned with details. The real 
meaning of “ Parliament” was, tliat it 
was a Council, summoned as the old 
Councils were, for the dithcult business of 
the realm; and if this Irish Parliament 
should ever be summoned, it would be 
summoned for as difficult business as most 
Parliaments had ever been summoned 
for. Therefore, it seemed to him, accord- 
ing to the scheme of the Bill, it really 
ought to be called a Parliament. But 
there was another precedent. Not only 
the right hon. Gentleman, but the hon. 
Member who proposed the Amendment, 
seemed to be unaware how much more 
authority they had on their side. In 
nearly all the Colonies the Legislative 
Assembly was called a Parliament. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) asked if 
the hon. Member could mention any 
Parliament, except that of Canada, called 
so in the Statute ? 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he 
would give the hon. Member a reference 
to which he was just coming to, one that 
seemed to him to have a bearing on the 
present course of events—namely, that 
of Victoria. The Act which gave the 
Constitution to Victoria, the 18 & 19 
Vic., c. 55, provided there should be 
“one Legislative Council and one Legis- 
lative Assembly.” But the next thing 
that happened was this: The first Act 
of the Session immediately ensuing upon 
Victoria obtaining that power—the first 
thing was “The Legislature of Victoria 
shall be and: is hereby enacted a Parlia- 
ment.” It was all very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman to say he did not 
choose this to be called a Parliament, 
but he (Mr. Parker Smith) would be 
very much surprised if one of the first 
things the Irish Legislature did was 
not to bring in a Bill by which it would 
receive the full title of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. And to quote Mr. Todd, the title 
of Parliament had been assumed by all 


the other Colonies where local self- 
government had been introduced. It was 


assumed by the Cape Colony ; and if it 
did not ocenur in the Statutes, it was 
expressly adopted by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Despatches issued to the Colony, 
and a good many marginal notes; and 
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had found 
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a curious place where he 


the use of “ Parliament,” as applied 
to Ireland itself, was in the appen- 
dix of the authorised version of the 


speeches of the Prime Minister on the 
Irish Question, and there he found it 
called “a free Parliament.” Those were 
authorities upon which it seemed to him 
that the use of the word *“ Parliament” 
was appropriate. If, as he rather 
gathered from the interruption of the 
hon. Member, he was opposed to the use 
of the word *“ Parliament,” he would like 
to ask him whether he was prepared to 
assent to this being a permanent part of 
the arrangement ; whether hon. Gentle- 
men would undertake, if they got to 
Dublin, they would not there do what 
was done by the Colony of Victoria, and 
at once assume the larger name ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man was not entitled to draw any infer- 
ence from what he said. What he asked 
was whether there was any Assembly, 
except Canada, where the word “ Par- 
liament ” had been used 7 

Mr. PARKER SMITH was not sur- 
prised at being told he was not to draw 
an inference. As he could not draw the 
assurance from the hon. Member, if any 
Member of the Government had been 
present he should have liked to have 
asked whether, taking the !ines they did 
take in regard to this matter, they were 
prepared to insert amongst the restric- 
tions on the power of this Body—on the 
power of the Irish Assembly—a restric- 


' tion that it should not assume the name 


of Parliament ? But he must say it 
seemed to him that that restriction was 
one which, if they put it on, it would be 
impossible to enforce. How could they 
prevent any body of gentlemen from 
valling themselves exactly what they 
pleased ? Whatever restriction they 
might introduce, the Irish Assembly 
would certainly call themselves a Parlia- 
ment whatever might happen, and he 
thought substantially they would be a 
Parliament. He must say he thought, 
from the point of view of the Govern- 
ment, it was exceedingly unwise not to 
make a concession ; it seemed to him to 
be spoiling the ship for a ha’porth of 
tar. In declining this measure —in 
refusing to call a spade a spade—the 
Government were guilty of political 
cowardice ; they were content to do the 
thing, but did not like to use the name ; they 
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gave hon. Gentlemen opposite the sub- 
stance of what they were desiring ; but, at 
the same time, in order to be able to 
speak of it in two voices—to be able to 
re-assure their English supporters on this 
matter—they hid from view the name 
that more than another expressed the 
truth of the reality. ‘The only reason for 
this attempt not to use the important 
name of Parliament seemed to him to 
show they were attempting to conceal 
from the country the real effect of their 
measure. He should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampten) 
believed that the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down was a Unionist, and, 


Government of 
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therefore, he was somewhat surprised to | 


hear him advocating that the Legislature 


in Ireland should be called “a Parlia- | 


ment,” but at the end of his speech he 
discovered why he had done so; it 
was for the pleasure of telling the 
Government they were guilty of 
political cowardice. He somewhat 
agreed with the conclusions of the hon. 
Gentleman; he did not see why the 
term “ Parliament” should not be given 
to that Legislature. After all, what was 
that Legislature ? A Legislature in this 
case was to be a Legislature and a Legis- 
lative Assembly, and that, in the ordinary 
acceptance ofithe word, was a Parliament. 
Speaking as an Englishman, he stood to 
the idea, “What's in a name?” If it 
was a question of England, it would be 
a matter of indifference to him whether 
this ceased to be called a Parliament to- 
morrow:: but in Ireland they were of a 
sentimental nature, and looked a great 
deal to the question of a name. There 
was no doubt that during this long con- 
troversy that had taken place in regard 


to giving Home Rule to Ireland, they had | 


always spoken about giving a Parliament 
to Ireland. The Irish people had got it 
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ready to vote for any Amendment, would 
vote against this, because it would prevent 
him advocating certain Amendments of 
his own. The acceptance of the Amend- 
ment would result in a saving of time, 
and he trusted it would be agreed to. 
Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) was pleased that on this occa- 
sion he should be able to support the 
Prime Minister. He sympathised with 
the hon, Member for East Clare (Mr, 
W. Redmond) in his desire to have the 
word “ Parliament” introduced, because 
that hon. Member, and some others who 
had been acting with him, had most 
zealously, industriously, and bravely 
been fighting for the achievement of 
what they called a National Parliament. 
Many of the funds remitted from America 
had been sent on the faith that they were 
for the purpose of achieving a National 
Parliament, and they knew that they 
regarded a National Parliament as giving 
the plant of an armed revolution. He 
therefore sympathised with the hon. 
Member for East Clare when, instead of 
getting a National Parliament, he got 
only a Legislative Assembly, which 
would figure and appear something like 
the London County Council. He sym- 
pathised with the Prime Minister 
also, and was very pleased to find 
in this matter he could agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman. He did 
not agree with the hon. Member for 
Northampton when he said “ What's in 
aname”? ‘There was a great deal ina 
name. He recollected that when the 
copversion of the old Law Courts into 
the High Court was proposed, the late 
Sir Alexander Cockburn wrote a tract 
upon it, in which he animadverted upon 


| the proposed change, as it affected the 


strongly into their heads that what they | 


meant by Home Rule was an Irish Par- 
liament, and he could not see why they 
should not have it. There were two 
reasons which would induce him to vote 
with his hon, Friend opposite. One was 
that he was perfectly convinced that the 
vast mass of the Irish people would be 
greatly gratified were this Home Rule 
scheme called a Parliament, and the 
other was that the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition had declared himself against it. 
The Leader of the Opposition, though 


Mr. Parker Smith 


Court of Queen’s Bench, and said— 

“ There is everything ina name. There isall 
the prestige of the Court of Queen’s Bench.” 
He was right, and in the end it resulted 
in the name of the Queen’s Bench being 
preserved. He(Mr, Ambrose) said there 
was everything in a name. The name of 
Parliament at once represented a nation. 
It was an indication, and it spoke to the 
fact that the people who assembled and 
who were represented were in themselves 
anation. Therefore, he quite sympathised 
with the views of the hon. Member for 
East Clare. That hon. Member desired 
that Ireland was to be a nation, and if 
Ireland was to be a nation Ireland should 
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have a Parliament. That was the true 
principle. But he (Mr. Ambrose) did 


not desire that Ireland should be a nation 
—that was to say, not a separate nation. 
He desired that Ireland should be main- 
tained as an integral part of the United 
Kingdom ; that Ireland should not have 
the plant of an armed revolution. It 
was really a most important matter, 
because if they had an Irish Legislative 
Assembly or this so-called Irish Parlia- 
ment really governing Ireland, even 
within the narrow limits indicated by the 
provisions in the 2nd, rd, and 4th 
clauses of the Bill, they might readily 
have questions arising between the 
National Assembly or the Local Parlia- 
ment and the Imperial Parliament. 
Suppose the questions did arise, a quarrel 
ensued, and that force were resorted to. 
It seemed to him the Bill contemplated— 
and that was the only security he could 
see for the supremacy of the United 
Kingdom—an ultimate resort to force. 
If that were so, and if they gave the 
Irish Legislature the name of * Parlia- 
ment,” if there were to be a rebellion 
they could collect their forces, they 
would acquire belligerent rights all over 
the world. They would be recognised 
as the Representatives of a nation, and no 
nation could refuse to the Parliament of 
Ireland the recognition of belligerent 
rights; whereas with the name of a mere 
Legislative Assembly, it would stand 
upon the footing of our County Councils, 
and would neither command the confi- 
deuce of the people of Ireland to the 
same extent nor the sympathies of their 
friends in America and among the other 
rations of Europe. Exactly on the 
same ground as he desired to have the 
word “ subordinate ” introduced into the 
Bill as required by the last Amendment, 
he should resist the present Amendment. 
It was a matter of prestige of reputation 
and of influence, and he should vote 
against this Amendment. 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) had 
with the 
hon. and learned (Mr. 
Ambrose), who, whilst he wished to ex- 
tend the influence of this Irish Parliament 


listened some amazement to 


Gentleman 


to which he was so much opposed, 


proposed to vote for the insertion of the 


word * Parliament.” 
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Mr. AMBROSE: I propose to 


oppose it, and that was the whole tenour 
of my observations. 


Mr. MACFARLANE had misunder- 
stood the hon. Gentleman, One argu- 
ment the hon. Member had used he did 
not think much of. He had told them 
that the late Sir Alexander Cockburn 
had written a pamphlet to prove it would 
be to the serious detriment of the 
administration of justice in this country 
if the old-fashioned Law Courts were 
called the High Court of Justice. He 
would ask the hon. Gentleman, who was 
a member of the legal profession himself, 
if that result had followed ? 

Mr. AMBROSE: I expressly men- 
tioned that, in deference to Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, the name of Queen’s Bench— 
the old name—was retained. 


Mr. MACFARLANE said, 
so, but the Courts all 
under the one title of High Court, and he 
understood the hon. and learned Member 


that was 


were embraced 


to produce this as a precedent against 
any change of name here. But a change 
of name did occur here in calling this a 
Legislature instead of a Parliament, be- 
cause the old Irish Legislature was a 
Parliament. For his part, he did not see 
any very material difference. He did 
not see any material question, and he did 
not think hon. Members from Ireland 
pressed the point. [Mr. W. Repmonp: 
We do.] At any rate, he did not think 
it was a matter which would interfere 
with the supremacy of this Parliament, 
which was the only point they had to 
consider. It would have neither influ- 
ence on the supremacy of this Parliament, 
or on the subordinate Parliament, and, for 
his part, he was indifferent which word 
was used, 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham) was afraid 


that the hon. Gentleman who had just 
He 
had misunderstood his hon. and learned 
Friend, and he had entirely misappre- 
hended the opinions of his own friends 
the Irish Representatives, who sat below 
the Gangway. For his part, he entirely 
sympathised with the views of the latter 
hon. Members. He could not understand 


spoken did not understand anybody. 
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the position of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. They seemed to 
him to be straining at a gnat, whilst they 
swallowed a camel. They swallowed 
the whole subordinate camel, whilst they 


Government of 


strained at this subordinate gnat. If they | 


professed to trust the Irish people with 
all these powers, they should also satisfy 
their proper sentimental objection to 
having their Parliament called a Legisla- 
ture, whilst the Imperial Parliament was 
called a Parliament. He was rather pre- 
pared to support the Amendment, but 
the speech of the Prime Minister had 
entirely changed his vote. They were 
asked what, after ali, was there in a 
name ? 
Borough of Slough. The 
thought the Borough of Slough was be- 
coming unpopular as a place of residence, 
and so they proposed to change the name 
to Upton Royal. Somebody went to the 
meeting and asked, “ What's in a name ?” 


but the people saw a great deal ina name 


Without desiring to insult 
hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, he should desire to adhere 
to the name Legislature after the 
speech of the Prime Minister, 
because he had told them there was a 
great deal in this name. He told them 
that if they called this a Legislature they 
were going to set up a Parliament. 
Irishmen would imagine they were to 
have much larger and extended powers 
than were given to any Colonial Legisla- 
ture. Until he heard that speech he 
thought that as they were going to pass 
this Bill they might just as well allow the 
Assembly to be set up in Ireland to be 
called a Parliament. He held the op- 
posite view altogether as to the merits of 
this proposal. He should move in Com- 
mittee to limit the powers given under 
Clauses 3 and 4; and if he did not wish 
to limit them, he should vote for this 
Amendment, and cal! this Irish Legisla- 
ture a Parliament. He held that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who wished to give 


in that case. 


this Parliament the enormous powers | 
contained in this Bill, ought in consistency | 


to call it by the name of Parliament, 
which was the proper name for any Body 
ihat was to exercise the powers con- 
tained in this Bill. But as he wished to 


limit those powers he should vote for 
giving that Body such a name as to 
signify that he wished it to be a kind of 


Mr. Fisher 
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He recollected the case of the | 
inhabitants | 
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| glorified County Council, a Body which 
‘dealt with gas and water, so as 
|to carry out the pledges made in the 
Rossendale Election by the Liberal 
| candidate for that constituency—backed 
-up by the right hon. Member for 
| Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler)— 
| who persuaded the electors that the Par- 
| liament to be given to Ireland would be 
a subordinate Parliament with very 
limited powers, chiefly restricted to 
'deaiing with gas and water. He con- 
_gratulated hon. Members below the 
Gangway on the position they had taken 
up that night. They had voted against 
every single Amendment which had gone 
in the direction of dubbing their Parlia- 
ment a subordinate Parliament, and now 
they had joined to that negative their 
positive attitude of claiming for the 
Assembly that was going to be set up in 
Dublin the name of Parliament, thereby 
| for all time giving evidence that it was 
their intention to claim for this Body 
which they were setting up the possession 
of powers co-ordinate and not subordi- 
nate to the present Parliament. He was 
surprised at the ridiculous position which 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had taken up in that matter, and he 
really would support the argument of 
the Member for East Clare (Mr. W. 


| Redmond)—though not by his vote 
/—and ask them to be a little 
consistent in this matter, and whilst 


willing to give the Irish people de facto 
powers, also to humour their natural and 
proper sentiment, and give them the name 
| they desired for themselves. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, 
they were in a position in this Parliament 
they never were in before. An hon. 
Member had just speken. He had 
spoken against an Amendment, and 


he said he was against it  be- 
cause the Prime Minister was against 
it, and the great majority of 


Members on that (the Liberal) side were 
against it. That being so, the two sides 
being perfectly agreed, might he ask the 
hon. Member why he wasted the time of 
the House? If he had intended to vote 
for the Amendment he could have under- 
stood it; but if the hon. Member's only 
object was to spend a little time, then he 
must come to the conclusion that, what- 
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ever other men might be, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not a serious politician. The 
hon. Member was not a Conservative 


politician, because the proud boast of the | 


Conservatives in this country had been, 
amongst others, that by their speeches, 
their votes, and their conduct they had 


dignified that Imperial House ; and the | 
hon. Member’s way of adding to the | 


dignity of debate and efficiency of Par- 
liament, when he was against a proposal 
which most of them were against, was to 
spend time in irrelevant trivialities. He 


(Mr. Storey) was one of those who, 


would gladly vote for calling this House 
a Parliament, or anything else. It did 
matter to him what they called the 
thing. 
What was the thing ? 
this : It was a Body elected by the people 
which should control the local affairs of 


Ireland without interference from the | 


Imperial Parliament ; and that being the 
thing, he did not trouble his head about 
what they called it. If his hon. Friend 
who moved the Amendment would prefer 
the term “ Parliament,” he also had no 
objection to say he preferred it. He 
found this was the position of affairs in 
the House—that the great majority of 
the Liberal Party were prepared to vote 
the thing with a certain name. The 
great majority of the Tory Party, upon 
the advice of their Leader, for other 
reasons were still prepared to adopt the 
name, and therefore they had three- 


fourths of the Members of the House | 


who were prepared to adopt the name. 
And then he came to his friends from 
Ireland. What was their position? He 
had known them a great many years. 
He stood by their side in days when it 
was not the fashion of hon. Members 
opposite (the Opposition) to speak so 
respectfully of them as they were com- 
pelled to do now. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Nor on these | 


(the Liberal) Benches, 

Mr. STOREY said, suppose they 
admitted that? His point was this: 
These hon. Members had compelled from 


both sides of the House attention to | 


their views; and those hon. Members 
who had thus gone through the valley of 
humiliation and trouble year after year, 
until they had come into a triumphant 
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What he wanted to know was, | 
The thing was | 
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| position in that House and could 
| command attention, he always knew 
to be men of sound sense who looked 
at the main point, and did not trouble 
|themselves about trivialities. If he 
|interpreted their view on __ this 
‘little matter it was this: that the 
House might call the thing by what 
name they liked. [Mr. W. Repmonp : 
“No, no.”] His hon, Friend was not as 
accurate as he usually was. He wanted 
to distinguish between the hon. Member 
who had taken up a position behind the 
Tory Party and the hon. Members 
below the Gangway. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I am not the 
slave of the Liberal Party. 

Mr. STOREY said, no, he must do the 
_ hon, Member the justice to say he never 
was the slave of any Party ; but it was 
possible for a man, without being that 
and without knowing it, to be the cat’s- 
He would ask hon. 


paw of a Party. 
Members from Ireland, below the Gang- 
way, were they content to accept the 
Assembly under whatever name it was 
called ? Ifthey were, he was prepared to 
join with them, aud to vote for the measure 
as it stood. The Liberal Party and the 
Tory Party were both agreed, but for 
| different reasons, that ‘“ Legislature ” 
was the proper word; and the Irish 
Members, speaking for their country, 
|said they were content to take the 
/measure with the word “ Legislature ” 
init. [An hon, Memper: They have 
not spoken.] His hon. Friend behind 
‘him said they had not spoken yet, and 
| he had no doubt the hon. Member would 
be very glad if everyone of them would 
get up and speak. But in that House 
they spoke in two ways: articulately 
}sometimes and inarticulately, and by 
'their votes, and other of his hon. 
Friends, though inarticulately, had inti- 
mated that they were content to accept 
this word “ Legislature.” That being 
so, what were they wasting the time of 
the House for? He was prepared, as 


an English Radical, to vote for this par- 
ticular word * Legislature” and to vote 
against the word “ Parliament,” because 
he well knew that under whatever name 
they might chose to describe it when 
jthe Irish got the Bill and got the 
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Assembly, it would be the Parliament of | 


the Irish people. 


Mr. V. GIBBS (Herts, St. Alban’s) | 
commented on the fact that the hon. 


Member who had last spoken had com- | 
plained of another hon. Member wasting | 
the time of the House and had then pro- , 


ceeded to take precisely the same course 
which he criticised another for taking. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Storey) had also 
made reference to the hon. Member, 
perhaps he might say his hon. Friend, 
the hon. Member for East Clare 
(Mr. W. Redmond). Till the hon. 
Member asked him to withdraw the 
term “hon. Friend” he shouid not do 
so. He was entirely and absolutely op- 
posed to the hon. Member for East Clare, 
who had done him the honour of inter- 
rupting him several times when he dis- 
approved of his observations, but he did 


not see why the hon. Member should be | 


represented by hon. Members opposite 
as being in any way connected with 
them (the Opposition) because he sat on 
those Benches. The House seemed te 
him entirely disarranged becauée of hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on one side and 
voting on the other. He did not see, 
therefore, why they should object to any 
isolated case that occurred. 


Mr. Philip 
place, and claimed to 
the Question be now put ;” but the 
Chairman withheld his assent, and 
declined then to put that Question. 


Stanhope rose in his 
move, “ That 


Debate resumed. 

Mr. V. GIBBS said, he opposed the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
East Clare (Mr. W. 
he could not help feeling that 
the substitution of the word “ Parlia- 
ment” for “ Legisiature” was only 
another step towards establishing still 
more firmly in the eyes of the Irish 
people the independence of the Irish 
Legislature, of the Imperial Parliament, 
which they on that side of the House 
would never agree to. 


Mr. JOHN E. REDMOND (Water- | 


ford, City) said, he was one of those who 
thought that the Debate on this Amend- 
ment should not be prolonged very much. 


Mr, Storey 
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Redmond), for | 
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But he was not disposed to agree that the 
| matter was as trivial a one as it had beep 
| described to be by some hon. Members 
| who had taken part in the discussion, 
He had listened, as it was his duty and 
his pleasure to listen, with the greatest 
attention to the speech made “by the 
Prime Minister, and he had also listened 
to the speech made by the right hon. 
Gentleman earlier in the evening—a 
speech which was still ringing in his 
ears. Considering the sy mpathy for 
Treland and Irish aspirations with which 
the first speech was imbued, he confessed 
to the disappointment which he felt at 
the second one. ‘This Amendment, if 
carried, could not affect in any way the 
status or privileges of either the Imperial 
or the Irish Parliament. The Imperial 
Parliament would remain in possession of 
the same full and unimpaired supremacy, 
The Irish Assembly—call it what they 
would for the moment—would not have 
its powers increased or extended in the 
smallest degree. But there could be no 
question at all that in the word “ Parlia- 


| 


ment” there was more to sensitive 
‘feelings of the Irish people — more 


comprehended —than in the word 
“ Legislature.” An hon. Member had 
said that this Amendment was intended 
to prolong and perpetuate the tradition 
|of Grattan’s Parliament. If by that it 
/was conveyed that they intended to 
transtorm the uew Assembly into 
au Assembly governed by analogy 
in principle with Grattan’s Parliament, 
the hon. Member was utterly wrong; 
but if he meant that this was to be an ex- 
pression of the desire of the Irish people 
in their future Government to perpetuate 
the tradition they had cherished for so 
long of the old Irish Parliament, then 
the hon. Member was right. By show- 
ing respect to that tradition they could 
not in the remotest degree weaken the 
power of England, and it was a respect 
which he claimed from every hon. Mem- 
ber who supported the Bill. He had 
listened to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) with 
great interest. He remembered with the 
keenest gratitude that, as he had said 
that evening, he was on the side of Ire- 
land when Ireland had few friends on 
either side of the House. The hon. 
| Member expressed his preference for the 
word “ Parliament ” over “ Legislature,” 
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or as against it; and if that were his pre- | It was a wholesome and a healthy seuti- 


ference, he claimed the hon. Member's 
vote on this occasion. His argument 
was fallacious. He said that there were 
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certain preferences for names on different 


sides of the House, and then he said that 
the Irish Members had a certain prefer- 
ence for the Bill as it stood, and in 
favour of the name already given. Well, 
he (Mr. Redmond) was not going to pre- 
tend that he spoke in the name of the great 
body of the Nationalist Representatives 
of Ireland. He made no elaim to that, 
but he did not hesitate to express his 
opinion that no Nationalist Member 
would rise in that House and say that the 
mass of the Irish people preferred the 


word “ Legislature ” to the word “ Parlia- | 
Ln] 


ment.” This was in one sense a small 
matter; but they were in Committee dis- 
eussing the Bill, and he thought it was a 
matter that ought to command the 
sympathy and respectful attention of the 
gentlemen who were Home Rulers in the 
House. They were only at the com- 
mencement of the Committee stage. It 
had been noticed by the House that the 
Irish Nationalists had placed very few 
Amendments indeed on the Notice 
Paper; and he thought it might be 
taken for granted by those who had 
brought the Bill forward that no section 
of Irish Nationalists would play into 
the hands of the deadly enemies of 
the measure either by 
discussion or by profitless discussion on 
trivial points. ‘There were some Irish 
Nationalists in the House who, speaking 
for a great body of electors and non- 
electors in their country, did not believe 
this was such a trivial matter as it was 
represented to be. He put the claim on 


prolonging | 


the ground of patriotism, believing that | 


a large section of Irish Nationalists 
would take it as a gratification and asa 
most welcome concession if the Prime 
Minister were to act in the spirit of the 
speech which he made early in the 
evening. He had listened to that speech 
with the greatest pride and gratitude. 
What they asked for could not, as he 
had said, lead to any curtailment of the 
rights of the Imperial Parliament or any 
extension of the rights of the Irish Par- 
liament. To agree to the Amendment 


would be a small concession to a senti- 
ment—a sentiment that no man living 
knew better than the Prime Minister. 





Body they sought to create. 
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ment which ought to be cultivated, 
which would continue to live, and which 
would inevitably be apparent — upon 
which would depend the success or failure 
of the government of Ireland by the 
lie most 
respectfully asked the Government and 
the Prime Minister to adopt a more con- 
ciliatory attitude. He was securing no 
value to his own country by adhering 
to his present position; by yielding he 
would be making a concession which 
would be most valuable, and which 
would be received with gratitude, and 
which, granted as it would be at the 
commencement of the Committee pro- 
ceedings, would augur well for the future 
progress of the Bill. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Neweastle- 
san assure my hon, and 
learned Friend that the 
sympathise with the sentiment to which 


upon-Tyne): I 
Government 


he has given expression. We agree that 
there ought to be the least possible cur- 
tailment of concession in matters ob- 
structing or impeding the flow of whole- 
some and healthy National sentiment, 
I have never doubted that the foundation 
of the case for Home Rule is that we 
should provide a Constitutional Organisa- 
tion through which that wholesome and 
healthy National sentiment could find 
expression. But, in considering this 
Amendment, we have to look at all the 
circumstances that surround it, and those 
circumstances are well-known, not only 
to my hon. Friend and the Mover of the 
Amendment, but to all hon. Members, 
wherever they might sit, who desire the 
success of the Bill. The hon. Gentle- 
man has admitted that this change of 
name from “ Legislature” to “ Parlia- 
meut”” would not concede one single 
atom of power to an Irish Government, 
or alter the powers and prerogatives to 
this Parliament. It is clear, therefore, 
that this difference of opinion arises on 
no point of substance in the argument 
now being carried on. ‘There is no 
point of substance or power lost to an 
Irish Legislature or Executive by calling 
it “Legislature” instead of “ Parlia- 
ment.” The Government have to survey 


the whole range of circumstances that 
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affect the reception of the Bill. In order 
to satisfy a sentiment which I thoroughly 
respect, and which I should desire to 
satisfy even in matters of nomenclature 
alone, but not to gain anything substantial 
either in prerogative or privilege, the Go- 
vernment are asked to awaken jealousies 
and to arouse susceptibilities which 
would undoubtedly make the progress of 
our policy more difficult. [Opposition 
cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen sitting oppo- 
site, as they show by their demonstrations 
of opinion, do not understand the reali- 
ties of the Irish Question. I will 
undertake to say that, with the exception 
of a few hon. Gentlemen whom I saw 
sitting on the Front Bench opposite—hon. 
Gentlemen there know nothing whatever 
about the matter, and I can say that I 
have never seen at Question time— 
[Cries of “Oh!"]—or upon Motions 
for Adjournment, or in any other part of 
the Proceedings of the House, any indica- 
tion that those hon. Gentlemen have a 
real knowledge of what the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) calls 
the real facts of Irish life as contradis- 





Government of 


tinguished from Parliamentary life. But 
I will return to the argument. The 


point is: whether, for the satisfaction of 
a sentiment which those on the Govern- 
ment side of the House respect, you are 
going, without any substantial gain in 
any point, to arouse j alousies and sus- 
ceptibilities which, however 
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unreason- | 


able and foundationless they may be, | 


would still interfere with the progress of 
the policy which would really concede to 


Treland all those claims which her Repre- | 


sentatives now demand. I would point 
out to hon. Gentlemen like the hon. and 
learned Member who has just spoken 
that the word “ Parliament” in Irish 
history, except from the point of view of 
Nationality—and I cordially recognise 
its importance from that point of view— 
the word “ Parliament ” does not convey 
the idea of a Legislative Body with any- 
thing like the powers which the Legis- 
lature constituted under this Bill will 
possess. 
know that throughout the whole of 
the 18th century, until 1782, the Irish 
Parliament worked under the fetters of 


the famous Poyning’s Act ? That law 


enacted that no Bill should be brought 
before the Irish Parliament until it had 
received the sanction—first, of the Irish 


Mr. J. Morley 


ype . Ministers 
Who in this House does not | finisters, 
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Privy Council, and then of the Priyy 
Council in London. The Legislature that 
is now proposed to be established will be 
under no such fetters. Then there was 
Grattan’s Parliament ; but will anybody 
contend that Grattan’s Parliament gave 
the Irish people such control over their 
own laws and destinies as this Bill gave 
to them ? 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): What about the franchise of that 
day ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The franchise of 
that day ! What has the frauchise to do 
with it? The noble Lord, unlike hon. 
Gentlemen behind him, really knows a 
great deal about Irish history, and I was 
quite astonished that the noble Lord 
should have fastened upon the point of 
the franchise as a point of difference 
between Grattan’s Parliament and the 
Legislature now proposed to be con- 
stituted. Has he forgotten that under 
Grattan’s Parliament Ministers were 
nominated and appointed, not by that 
Body, but by the British Ministers, and 
that they spoke and acted under the con- 
trol and direction of the British Minis- 
ters, and that the Executive was to all 
intents and purposes a British Execu- 
tive? 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: No. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Well, I will refer 


the noble Lord to a book with which, no 
doubt, he is well acquainted—Dr. Ball’s 
book upon The Trish Legislative 
Assemblies, and he will find there that 
under Grattan’s Parliament the Execu- 
tive was not what the Bill proposed to 
constitute — namely, an Executive 
responsible to the Irish Legislative Body 
—but an Executive appointed by and 
entirely responsible to British Ministers. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The con- 
dition referred to was that Irish 
though appointed by the 
sanction of British Ministers, took the 
side of the Irish Parliament. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I entirely doubted 
that, and I will submit this provosition 
on the authority of the former Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland (Dr. Ball), that 
the Irish Ministers spoke and acted 
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under the control of the British Ministers , 


and went out of Office, not when they 


got a hostile vote from the Irish 


Chamber, but when the British Ministers | 


disapproved. I will not, however, pro- 
long the controversy ; but I will 
challenge the noble Lord to meet me 
now or any period on that point. I sub- 
mit to my hon. Friend that, in pressing 
this Amendment, he is pressing for 
language which would represent a senti- 
ment that would convey erroneous ideas 
as to the true policy of this Bill, and in 
agreeing with him we should be possibly 
sacrificing the substance for something 
that was not far from being the shadow. 

Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth): The 
hon. and learned Member for Waterford 
has put forward the first claim that, so 
far as I know, has been made on belialf 
of the Representatives of Ireland with 


respect to this Bill. He has claimed 


, 


that the word “ Legislature” should be 


struck out, and the word “ Parliament” 
put in; and the Committee has heard 
from the Chief Secretary, following the 
Prime Minister, why it that the 
Government are not prepared on this 
point to yield to the sentiments of the 
Irish Members. The Chief Secretary 
has said that the reason why the altera- 
tion is not accepted is that it would 
arouse jealousies and susceptibilities 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The reasons for 
not accepting it were explained fully by 
the Prime Minister, and my speech was 
intended to supplement that speech. 

Sir E. CLARKE : I, of course, accept 
the statement of the Chief Secretary that 
his reasons must be taken in connection 
with, and supplementary to, the reasons 
given by the Prime Minister. As to the 
as his own by the Chief 


is 





reasous given 
Secretary why 
should not go 
this point, it 


Division upon 
is desirable that 
those reasons should be examined. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
to alter the words would be to arouse 
jealousies and susceptibilities. Whose 
jealousies and susceptibilities? In 1886, 
as in 1893, the cardinal proposition and 
the whole centre and scope of the Bill 
was to establish in Ireland a Parliament 


to a 
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the Nationalist Members 
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with an Executive responsible to that 
Parliament. Why is it that the Ministry 
has banished the word “ Parliament” 
from every part of the Bill, and that they 
everywhere speak of Acts of Parliament 
as distinguished from Irish Acts? Why 
is there this careful abandonment of the 
idea of a Parliament? Is it historical, 
or is it because of Parliamentary con- 
venience and of the necessities of the 
case ? I do not think that the historical 
reason is a good one. I agree that up to 
1782 the Parliament of Ireland, as it is 
called, was limited and controlled in such 
a fashion that it did not represent what 
we now take to bea Parliament, and I 
remember that in 1886 I exposed myself 
to the anger of hon. Members below the 
Gangway, because I said that up to 1782 
Ireland practically had no Parliament at 
all. I do not call that a Parliament 
which requires to have every part of its 
work initiated by a power outside itself, 
and which could carry no measure into 
law without the concurrence of the 
officials of another country. But when 
Grattan’s Parliament was established, 
surely the right hon. Gentleman has not 
forgotten the claims which Grattan made 
for his Parliament, and that memorable 
speech in which Grattan congratulated 
the Parliament of Ireland upon the 
triumph they had won. There were five 
points which Grattan enumerated in that 
‘great speech as the claims which he made 
and obtained on behalf of the Irish nation 
as privileges belonging to their Parlia- 
ment—and not one of those privileges is 
given by the present Bill. I cannot 
enumerate them all just now; but you 
remember, I am sure, that one was to 
get rid of the perpetual Mutiny Bill, 
and another was to get rid of the appeal 
to the Privy Council in England. What 
I want to point out is this. I think the 
Government are right in calling the 
Body they propose to set up a Legisla- 
ture, and not a Parliament, and I hope 
that we shall support them in that, 
| because this body you are about to estab- 
lish has not one of the five privileges 
| which Grattan asserted for the Irish Par- 
liament. It is limited and controlled in 
| every direction ; and we hope to be able 
to limit and control it still further. We 


agree with the Government, and will 
vote for them on this occasion, precisely 
because, if we were once to accept the 
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word “ Parliament,” we should be aceept- 


ing that which we believe it would be 
our duty never to establish in Ireland 
—a Body having in itself the constituent 
parts, the faculties, and the power of a 
Legislative Assembly such as is gene- 
rally understood. We should put it out 
of the power of Parliament to limit to 
any important exteut the powers of this 
Body. But I come back to this point 
about the jealousies and susceptibilities, 
and I cannot understand what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Seeretary has 
put before us. On that point I press one 
question—W hose jealousies and suscepti- 
bilities is it that, by calling this a Legis- 
lature instead of a Parliament, you will 
appease 7 There must be some object 
who is susceptible. ‘The Irish Members 
I can quite understand are, or ought 
to be, susceptible in this matter, 
They want a Parliament, and they will 
doubt the goodwill of the Government 
when they decline to give to the Body 
they wish to establish the traditional 
designation. But the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland says that the Opposition do 
not understand what these jealousies and 
susceptibilities are, because—and this is a 
curious phrase—we do not understand 
“the realities of the Irish situation.” 
Does that mean the Irish situation in 
Ireland, or the Irish situation in this 
House ? It is possible that some of us 
do not properly understand the Irish 
situation in Ireland; but there are on this 
Front Opposition Bench hon, Gentlemen 
who, by their own responsibility in Ire- 
land and by their vwn administration of 
affairs in Ireland, probably know almost 
as much about the Irish situation in Ire- 
land as the Chief Secretary himself. I 
do not think that it is the Irish situation 
in Ireland that we do not know, but the 
Irish situation in the House. We are 
hoping, patiently hoping, to be able, at 
some time or other, to pierce the gloom 
in this matter, and to be able to see 
through the relations which are supposed 
now to exist between the Irish Party and 
the Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man gave a hint to his Irish friends, and 
suggested that they should not divide. 
It is possible that they will take that 
hint and obey that suggestion, and will 
not embarrass the Government at this 
point in the discussion, It will be very 
interesting to see how many of them will 


Sir E. Clarke 
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have the courage in this House to stand 
by the declarations they have made out- 
side, and to claim for the Irish people 
that they shall have a Parliament. We 
have given fair warning why it is we 
mean to vote against the Amendment, 
It is for this reason—that if we can pre- 
vent them from calling this a Parliament 
we shall conceive ourselves able, and 
shall try to limit in every direction the 
scope and the action of the Body in Ire- 
land, so as to make it, in our view, even 
supposing the Bill should pass, as little 
harmful to the interests of this country as 
may possibly be. Probably the Irish 
Members will not approve of these 
reasons. It will probably induce them at 
the last moment to give way, and not to 
exhibit their weakness in the matter, At 
any rate, there is no ambiguity in our 
action; and we shall listen with curiosity 
to hear, on the later stages of the discus- 
sion, the explanations as to jealousies and 
susceptibilities which make at this 
moment the Government so anxious. 


Mr. William Redmond rose in_ his 
place and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put ;” but the Chair- 
man withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: As to the 
nature of Grattan’s Parliament, and the 
substantial difference between that Par- 
liament and the Legislature which the 
Bill proposes to constitute, may I read 
an extract from The Irish Legislative 
Assemblies of Dr. John Ball— 


“Grattan at once rose to congratulate the 
House of Commons and the peopie of Ireland 
upon their recovered freedom, and to announce 
in the name of the nation the terms which were 
demanded in order to satisfy its requirements. 
These terms were :—(1) Repeal of the perpetual 
Mutiny Bill and dependence of the Irish Army 
on the Irish Parliament ; (2) the abolition of the 
legislative power of the Council ; (3) the abro- 
gation of the claim of England to make laws for 
Ireland ; (4) the exclusion of the English House 
of Peers and of the English King’s Bench from 
any judicial authority in Ireland; (5) the 
restoration of the Irish Peers to their final 
judicature—the independence of the Irish Par- 
liament in its sole and exclusive Legislature.” 
In a foot-note Dr. Ball added— 

“The speech regards the claim of the British 
Parliament to legislate for Ireland as withdrawn 


‘ by operation of treaty, not of mere grace and 
condescension,’ and the withdrawal as being, 
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therefore, irrevocable. ‘England and Ireland,’ 
Grattan says, ‘treat as ca @quo.’ Substantially 
Grattan’s terms were afterwards conceded.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The noble Lord 
has read out something which has abso- 
Iutely no bearing whatever on the point 
of controversy. I was arguing that 


Grattan’s Parliament did not receive the | 


powers which this Bill will confer in a 
most vital respect—namely, the Execu- 
tive. I referred the noble Lord to a 
certain volume, and I will read the pas- 
sage he ought to have read to himself. 
This was the passage the noble Lord 
ought to have read to himself— 


“When the legislation of this period is con- 
sidered it is to be kept in mind that it did not 
extend to the administrative 
departments of government in Ireland. The 
Irish Ministers were, and continued to be, 
appointed and liable to removal by the British 
Ministers, and spoke and acted subject to their 
control and direction. An adverse vote, even a 
Vote of Censure, of the Irish House of Com- 


mons did not necessarily remove the former | 


from Office, while an adverse vote of the British 
House of Commons, if it Jed to the resignation 
of the British Ministers, was in most instances 
followed by the resignation of the Irish.” 

Mr. William Redmond rose in his 
place, and claimed to move “ That the 
Question be now put”; but the Chair- 
man again withheld his assent, and 
declined to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am not 
going to keep the Committee from a 
Division, and I have no intention of 
taking part in the interesting discussion 
which has been going on, and which I 


think may be designated as “ tossing the | 


ball across the Table.” But I rise to 
say that the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary throws 
a very interesting light upon the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government 


Bill. 
that the Government sympathise with 
the national sentiment which is expressed 
in this Amendment, and thereupon 
they are going to vote against it. At 


an earlier period of the evening my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister appeared 
to sympathise with, and expressed his 
concurrence in, the views of those who 
[FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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or executive | 


with | 
reference to the proceedings under this | 
The Chief Secretary has told us| 
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desire that this Parliament in Ireland 
shall be a subordinate Legislature, and 
thereupon the Government voted against 
the insertion of words in the Bill to 
carry out that view. And so it goes on. 
It appears to me to be the policy of the 
Government that whenever they have in 
their inmost mind a clear conviction of a 
policy they vote against its expression 
in the Bill itself. I have only to say as 
to the Amendment before the Committee 
that I entirely concur in what has been 
said by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Plymouth and the hon. 
Member for the Partick Division. The lat- 
ter has truly said that under the Bill the 
Legislature in Dublin will be a Parlia- 
| ment with practically all the powers of a 
Parliament, and is desirous that a spade 
should be called a spade, that what is a 
Parliament in fact should be called a 
Parliament in name. But I must remind 
the hon. Member that we have not 
passed the Bill at present. The hon. 
Member for Dumfries has complained 
| that the Opposition are not, apparently, 
inclined to join him and his hon, Friends 
in amending the Bill. That is an entire 
mistake. We are prepared to amend the 
Bill, and if we can only succeed in 
amending it according to our desires I 
am quite sure that after that proceeding 
has been completed no one in the House 
will pretend to call the body which will 
be created in Dublin a Parliament. I 
think that, under these circumstances, it 
would be premature to anticipate the dis- 
cussion by accepting the present Amend- 
ment. I am hopeful of making converts 
in the course of the lengthy discussions 
‘that are about to take place ; and, in the 
meantime, I should much prefer that this 
Parliament should be called a Legisla- 
ture until we have settled whether it 
shall be a Parliament, a Legislature, or a 
Council. 


| 


| Question put. 


The Committee divided :-—Ayes 466 ; 
| Noes 40.—(Division List, No. 75.) 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL begged to 


move the next Amendment, to omit the 

words “and of two Houses, the Legisla- 

| tive Council,” the effect of which would 

| be to withdraw from the Bill the pro- 

| vision for setting up a Second Chamber. 

| They had to regard this in the light of 
T 


U 
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the fact, in the first place, that the Bill | donderry, one in County Monaghan, one 
was proposed by a Government a large in County Tyrone, and one in County 
number of whom did not believe ina | Wicklow. They were met by the argu- 
Second Chamber at all. That was ment that they ought not to look upon 
certain, as far as the Home Secretary | the Irish Legislature as consisting of two 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland were Parties — Uniorists and Nationalists, 
concerned. He was forced to the con- | They were constantly being told that the 
clusion, therefore, that the Government | Irish Parliament would be split up into 
had inserted the Second Chamber in the | fragments, and that the Unionists would 
Bill, not because they approved of | govern the whole thing. They were 
it, but from the standpoint of its told that the hon. Member for North- 
being a safeguard for the minority | East Cork would probably lead a 
of the Irish people. A Second Chamber | Socialistie wing of the Irish Party, 
might be defended on the plea of re- | He supposed that the hon. Member for 
vision, or on the ground that it insured | North Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) might 
delay in all doubtful legislation. Now, be taken as representing the clerical 
whatever claim a Second Chamber might | wing of the Party. Probably the hon, 
have in theory, nobody imagined that Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) 
the proposed Chamber could claim to be | would lead the Conservatives, and some- 
co-ordinate with the Representatives of one else would look after the interests of 
the people directly elected to express the | the Party of Plunder. Everyone knew 
people’s views. The Second Chamber | that this was the kind of argument put 
proposed by the Bill did not seem to be | forward almost every day on public plat- 
proposed either for the purpose of re-| forms; but it was an argument which 
vision or delaying doubtful legisla- | ignored the governing fact that Irelandwas 
tion. It was sought to be created | not a country of cities or towns. There 
expressly to protect the Irish minority ;| were only 16 Members out of the 103 
and the question arose whether the pro- | Representatives of Ireland who sat for 
tection afforded by the Chamber was a | urban constituencies. The remainder were 
real or a sham protection, and on that | elected solely by small tenant farmers. 
question he proposed to join issue with | He believed, therefore, that the only 
the Government to-night. This brought | Parties that would come to the front in 
him to the actual proposal of the Bill. | au Irish Parliament would be one com- 
The same idea was in the Bill of 1886, | posed of agrarian Members. There would, 
but expressed in different words. It was ‘under these circumstances, be no room 
then proposed to establish separate | for the differences that the Gladstonian 
Orders sitting and voting in the one| Party frequently asserted would take 
Chamber. That idea was not original,| place. He asked the Committee to look 
as it had a place in the Constitution of | at the electorate and who would com- 
the Irish Episcopal Church. But that | pose it. 

idea apparently had been given up, and Mr. J. MORLEY : 1 am extremely 
in this Bill they were to have two) ; . 
Chambers, one with 103 elected | S°'TY to interrupt the hon. Member, but 
Members, and the other with 48 | I rise toa point of Order. I wish to know, 
Members, elected on the restricted | Mr. Mellor, whether it is right upon this 
franchise of over £20  valuation,| Amendment to discuss the composition 
Now, he had looked very carefully | of the Chamber and the electorate? Is 
into the Schedule under which the 48 | not that a question that will come up on 


Members of the Legislative Council | a later clause ? 

were to be elected, and he was of! we. A. J. BALFOUR : On the point 
opinion that the Unionist Party would not 

secure more than 20 votes. They would | of Order, Mr. Mellor, may I venture to 
probably secure three in Antrim, two in | polnt out to you before you give your 
the Borough of Belfast, one in County | ruling that the words of the clause are 
Carlow, one in County Cavan, one in the | “ the Legislative Council and the Legis- 
City of Cork, one in County Donegal, | lative Assembly,” distinctly implying 
three in County Down, two in County | that the Legislative Council contem- 





Dublin, one in Fermanagh, one in Lon-! plated is the one afterwards provided ? 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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Therefore it is impossible to diseuss the | the American Union had adopted such 
pos P 

propriety of the Amendment without Chambers; and that, at all events, would 
keeping in view what the Legislative | go to show that they were considered 
Council as provided in the Bill can be. | essential institutions even in that 
democratic country. A Second Chamber 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think it is im- | j . 
was proposed by the Government, 
re an 7 sae’ yao se yee J of &! however, not on principle at all, 
_ — een by a —e for the men who had proposed it did not 
a a ee oo ‘© believe in Second Chambers. He was 
— rae re — yes to Mata driven to the conclusion that it was in- 
gre nan wan Tee of another ¢ se serted as a safeguard for the minority; and, 
a Can say now 1s that) as one of the Representatives of the 
} think it - ae of — . = minority, he told the Government that he 
Cn — or the Legislative | did not consider it a safeguard at all. He 
— regarded it as the very opposite, and he 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was | asserted that the Government were 


arguing the question from the safeguard | deceiving the English people w hen they 
| held it out as a safeguard. Safeguards 


standpoint; and unless he could show were pot necessarily illusory. The 
that the Legislative Council proposed in | supremacy, for instance, was one of the 
the Bill was not likely to be a proper | safeguards in the Bill,and if the Unionists 
safeguard, he did not see that there was | had had their way they would have made 
any necessity for moving an Amendment it an effective safeguard. They had 
at all upon the point. He was extremely Se meer a ae Se eee 

nage ’ | was that it remained entirely illusory and 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman | non-effective. He was driven to inquire 
should have intervened in a matter of | whether the Second Chamber was as 
that kind, as he (Mr. Russell) did not | illusory a safeguard as the supremacy. 
usually make long speeches and was | If he saw the slightest hope of amending 
very seldom ruled out of Order. He must | the provisions w ith regard to it, if he saw 
ask the Committee, with reference to the | any independence on the Ministerial side 
question of the Second Chamber being a | of the House, if he saw the slightest 
safeguard, to consider the character of the | desire to make the safeguards effective, 
electorate. The qualification was to be a | he should have a little more confidence 
£20 valuation. He asked the Committee in the proposal. As he saw no chance of 
totake the counties of Clare, Kerry, Cork, | this, he, as one of the Representatives of 
and Limerick, and to observe that, as a | the Irish minority, told the Government 
simple matter of fact, the men who would | that he did not look upon the Legislative 
be the constituency of the Legislative | Council asasafeguard. They considered 
Council would be the very men ‘who, by | that, instead of its being a safeguard, it 
their cowardice in regard ‘to juries, were | would simply deceive the British people. 
now reducing those counties to absolute | Numbers of Englishmen would point 
anarchy. It was absolute folly for the to the Second Chamber as safeguard- 
Government to expect the Committee to ing the Irish minority when it really did 
believe that a Council elected under | nothing of the kind. Had any Member 
such a qualification was at all likely to|of the Irish minority ever asked 
prove a safeguard to the Irish minority.| for this illusory safeguard ? He 
By making a careful analysis of the | ventured to assert that no speech 
Legislative Council, it would be seen that could be pointed to in which any such 
the U nionist Party would be in a minority demand or request wasmade. They had 
in it as well as in the Lower Chamber. always said that if hon. Gentlemen who 
He was not against the principle of were, under the Bill, to become their 
Second Chambers. One strong argument rulers were to be trusted, then the safe- 
in their favour was given by the Chan- guards were an insult to them; while, if 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. they were not to be trusted, then they 
Bryce) in his book on The American | might depend upon it that a mere paper 
Constitution. The right hon. Gentleman safeguard would not control them. Hon, 
had there pointed out that every State of Members among the supporters of the 
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Government were against Second Cham- 
bers on principle, and yet they were 
going to vote for this clause. They 
were fighting against the House of Lords 
here, and saying it must be “ended,” 
because it could not be “ mended”; and, 
nevertheless, they proposed to set up a 
pinchbeck House of Lords in Ireland. 


Mr. FLYNN: An elective House. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: A House 
elected by those jurors in Clare and 
Limerick who were visited by the mob 
before the Assizes, and intimidated from 
doing their duty. Nothing was more 
certain than that if the House of Lords 
was to be ended here a_ Second 
Chamber could not endure in Ireland. 
Therefore, hon. Members ought to 
have the responsibility of their con- 
victions and vote against this proposi- 
tion of the Bill. He was not arguing 
against Second Chambers on principle ; 
but he was contending that this proposed 
Second Chamber would not prove a safe- 
guard at all, and that the Bill would be 
better without it than with it. 





Government of 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, to leave out the words “and of two 
Houses, the Legislative Council and.”— 
(Mr. T. W. Russell.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘two Houses’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, it was difficult to understand what 
the hon. Member who last spoke re- 
quired. At one moment he said he did 
not want this safeguard at all, and at 
another he said he did. According to 
him, they had been occupied discussing 
a paper safeguard for the last two nights. 
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Bill or of obstructing its discussion. He 
| had himself intended to propose an 
, Amendment precisely similar. To super- 
| ficial observers it might appear that 
there was inconsistency in putting down 
an Amendment and voting against it. 
_ But ip this particular case it was only an 
alteration in the incidents of procedure 
with respect to the Bill. He was him- 
_ self in favour of one Chamber. But 
that was not a principle ; it was rather, 
he might say, an opinion—a perfectly 
_unbiassed opinion. Neither one Chamber 
‘nor two Chambers were necessarily 
'democratic. There were democratic 
/countries in which there were two 
| Chambers, and democratic countries in 
_which there was one Chamber. In every 
| State of the United States there were 
/two Chambers. Would hon. Gentlemen 
‘deny that those States were under a 
| democratic system of government? In 
Norway, which was a democratic country, 
_ they had practically one Chamber which 
| divided itself into two. The Chamber 
/ was elected by the same franchise, and 
_when it came together it elected 30 
Members which formed the Upper Cham- 
ber, and when there was a difference of 
opinion between the two they met 
together. The plan of the Bill set upa 
Chamber which could be said to be 
neither two nor one, or it might be said to 
be both two and one. Therefore it seemed 
to him upon consideration that a person 
in favour of two Chambers or of one 
/might equally vote in favour of either. 
A Legislative Assembly and a Legisla- 
tive Council had to be elected. They 
_would sit in separate rooms, and if they 
disagreed—and with his knowledge of 
his hon. Friends opposite he thought 
it possible that they would disagree— 
they at once ceased to be two Chambers, 
/and the ultimate decision would be the 


{ 





Now, if he really required a safeguard, result of equal voting in one Chamber. 
would he be good enough to enlighten If that were proposed for England he 
the Committee, and tell them precisely | would be against it, as he would regard 
in what way he wished to arrange a it as a very cumbrous mode of legisla- 
Second Chamber which should be ajtion. But the majority of the Irish 
guarantee for the minority ? If his hon.| Members were in favour of it; if they 
Friend were consistent he would put thought that they were so impulsive that 
forward Amendments not to destroy the | it would be better that a Bill should be 
Bill, but to benefit the Bill. But his hon. read six times instead of three—namely, 
Friend was simply following the orders | three times in one Chamber and three 
given him by the Leader of the Opposi- | times in the other—well, then, let them 
tion. He had moved an Amendment’ have two Chambers. It was a matter 
simply with the object of destroying the | which concerned the Irish Members ; 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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it was not a matter of principle. , that, as a superficial observer of modern 
But the real question which concerned | Radical strategy, he had watched with 
Radicals was, how was this Second interest the spectacle of the hon. Mem- 
Chamber to be elected ? He certainly | ber for Northampton letting down 
did hold the principle, not only as a buckets full of principle and drawing up 
pious opinion, but as a pious principle, | buckets full of pious opinions from the 
that every legislator, if he had the right | inexhaustible wells of truth. With regard 
to legislate for his fellow-citizens, should | to the Amendment, he would appeal to 
be elected by the vote of his fellow- | his Unionist friends on both sides of the 


Government of 





citizens. That was what Radicals had 


been struggling for during the last two | 


years. They were in favour of one man 
one vote. If they agreed to the Legis- 
lative Council as propesed in the Bill 
they would give one man one vote and 
another man two votes. As a Radical, 
it would be impossible for him to vote in 
favour of the proposal that only persons 
with a £20 qualification should vote for 
a Member of the Legislative Council. 
The hon. Member said he moved his 
Amendment because he was afraid he 
should not be able to amend the 
Legislative Council. 


ticular clause. Some of them had hopes 
that this Bill would lead to Home Rule 
allround. They did not want this ques- 
tion of the absolute right of the individual 


to vote—one man one vote—to be pre- | 
judiced by giving to Ireland a Legisla- | 
ture in which the principle was laid down | 


that one of its branches was to be elected 
by a high property qualification. They 


did not believe in any such safeguards. | 


They did not wish to deprive the rich 
man of his vote, but they objected to 
giving aman adouble vote. He had 
stated his views, and he believed be had 
given perfectly sound reasons why he in- 
tended to vote against the Amendment. 
He intended to vote as a matter of 
strategy. If he thought the House and 
the majority of the Irish Members were 


in favour of one House instead of the | 


proposed arrangement, he should cer- 
tainly have pushed forward his own 
Amendment. 


be an essentially democratic principle ; 
but it was a democratic principle 
that, whether there were one 
Chambers, all the persons sitting in them 


should be elected by an equal popular | 


vote. 


*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 


Mid.) said, that if he might quote the. 


words of the last speaker he would say 





He trusted himself | 
that he should be able to amend this par- | 


What the Amendment | 
sought to establish could not be said to— 


or two. 


| House to vote for it, and thus to stamp 
with their condemnation one of the 
| grossest and most treacherous shams ever 
_brought forward. Never before did a 
| Government so determine to deceive the 
| British people, or to humbug the electo- 
rate with false safeguards. Never was 
| Parliament offered a more treacherous, 
| deceptive measure. It was most unworthy 
| treatment of the Irish Loyalists. In the 
| Bill of 1886 an Upper Chamber was pro- 
| posed ip which the Irish Representative 
| Peers were to sit. It was also proposed 
|to require a property qualification for 
elected Members and a £25 franchise for 


electors. Why had the Peers and the 
property qualification been omitted 
in this Bill and the franchise reduced 


from £25 to £20? What was the 
reason of this rapid fall in so short a 
period of six years. If these things 
were to be regarded as safeguards, what 
had occurred during the past six years 
| to make the Government less careful of 
the interests of the Irish Loyalists ? 
The Committee had already been 
informed what the £20 franchise in 
Ireland meant. In 1871 the rating for 
common jurors was fixed at £20, but so 
disgraceful was their conduct 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I rise toa point 
of Order. I wish to ask you whether the 
| hon. Member is in Order in referring to 
the common jurors in Ireland ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I canuot say 
that the hon. and learned Member is 
out of Order. 


*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, he 
was only referring to it as an exemplifi- 
cation of what the franchise meant. It 
ought to be known that by the institu- 
tion of this Second Chamber the Irish 
Loyalists would not be protected. The 
rating for common jurors in Ireland was 
fixed at £20, and so disgraceful was their 
discharge of their duties that Parliament 
found it necessary to raise the qualifica- 
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tion for common jurors to £30, and, | 


subsequently, to£40. The very Govern- 


ment now in Office, when they were | 


previously in power, found it neces- 


sary to substitute special for common | 


juries in the case of criminal trials. 
If they could not trust the common 
jurors to give just verdicts in criminal 
eases, how could they trust them to 
elect this Second Chamber ? The persons 
who possessed the £20 qualification were 
the small farmers in Ireland, who were 


the most under the control of the Irish | 
priesthood, and the consequence would be | 


that the Upper House would be a priest- 


ridden body, and the House would be a | 


priests’ House. He would sooner trust 
to the Irish democracy than to the priests. 
Such a House would be exclusive with- 
out being select, and it would not bea 
House of Lords, but a House of .Snobs, 
as it had already been described in 
Ireland. It would have all the vices of an 
Upper House, and none of its usefulness. 
It was an insult to all the Upper 
Chambers in the world to compare them 
with such a Honse, because instead of 
being dignified, admirable, and useful, it 
would be creeping, mean, and contemp- 
tible. There was no comparison between 
the American Senate and this miserable 
House which it was proposed to set up. 
There were no limits of age or of citizen- 
ship provided in the Bill as qualification 
for seats in this Upper House, as there 
were in the case of the American Senate ; 
there was nothing to prevent an alien 
becoming a Member, and he believed and 
dreaded that, like the Lower House and 
Irish society generally, it might be 
overrun and overwhelmed by American 
adventurers and returned Fenians, who, 
having paid their money, would exact 
this in return. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
ask the hon. and learned Member to look 
at Clause 5. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, he 
declined to look at Clause 5, or any 
other clause. He invited the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to rise at an early 
opportunity and take part in the De- | 


bate. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Mr. Mellor, I 
am not such a fool. 
Mr. Dunbar Barton 
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Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, he 
| could assure the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that no countryman of his would put 
|him down for a fool. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was the very man 
they wanted to hear speak on the Bill. 
He was not a fool—he knew what he 
meant; was careful about what he said, 
‘and therefore they wero all anxious to 
"hear his views—not on whether aliens 
could be Members of the Upper House 
or not, for that was but a small matter— 
‘but on the entire Bill. It had been laid 
down by a great writer, Hamilton, that 
the one thing which was desirable for a 
| satisfactory Constitution was that there 
should be a dissimilarity of genius be- 
_ tween the two Houses. In this country we 
| had the hereditary principle in the House 
| of Lords, and the elective principle in 
| the House of Commons. In America, 
| 

| 

| 

| 


also, the mode of election of the two 
Houses was entirely different. But what 
|was so deficient in the Upper House 
proposed in this Bill was that there was 
no dissimilarity of genius between it and 
| the other House. What was the differ- 
ence between the modes of election of 
the two Houses ? The Lower House was 
to be elected on the household franchise, 
and the Upper House was to be elected, 
|forsooth! on a £20 franchise. Who 
would regard the opinion of the £20 
householder as of greater value than the 
‘opinion of the voter for the lower 
House ? They were simply setting upa 
second elected Chamber, which was 
hardly different from the Lower Cham- 
ber, and whose only function would be 
to corroborate and to give a false 
strength to the unjust legislation of the 
Lower House. It would, therefore, give 
no protection to anybody in Ireland, and 
would be of no value to Great Britain. 
Where did this Council come from ? 
Where did the right hon. Gentleman get 
this particular safeguard from ? He had 
| got safeguards from all parts of the 
| world. IIe had taken the safeguard as 
fn the supremacy from Canada, the 
financial safeguards from the Argentine 
| Republic, and some of the s safeghards for 
‘the loyal minority in Ireland were 
borrowed from the amendment of the 
American Constitution, which was 
applied to negroes. He believed that 
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the safeguard of the Second Cham- | 
ber had been borrowed from some 


part of the Australian Colonies, and he 


had heard that in Australia they had | 


already christened their Council the 
Kangaroo Council. 


same steamboat as the boxing kangaroo. 
But there was this remarkable distinction 
between the Council and the kangaroo 
—that that sagacious animal was of some 
use to his owner, this Second Chamber 
was more ridiculous than the animal and 
of no use to anybody. The Irish 
Loyalists would have 
fantastic safeguards from all parts of the 
world. 
and if they could not get them they would 
depend on themselves for protection. It 
had been said that they had no trust in 
the people. They trusted the people 
more than the Government trusted them, 
and they would rather trust the Irish 
people, as represented in the Lower 
Chamber, than this miserable, false 
Upper House. The Government were 
trying to humbug the British people. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone had | 
said that the Loyalists would obtain 
seats in the Upper House. He thought | 
the hon. Gentlemen was an optimist. 
He would only undertake to say that 
they would gain 10 out of the 20 
seats mentioned by the hon. Member. 


Ulster would gain nothing by the raising | 
of the franchise, because in Ulster the | 


lower they went the more loyal they 
were. [Laughter.] 
the social scale. 

proposed to set up this House of 
Snobs in Ireland now laughed at an 
allusion to people in a lower social 
scale, 
that in Ulster they could get more Repre- | 
sentatives in the Upper House than in 
the Lower, because the population in the 
six counties which returned 19 Members 
out of 24 was concentrated. 
hardly return more on a higher fran- 
chise. Certainly, he did not believe 
that the men returned on a_ higher 
franchise would be one whit 
loyal cr more Conservative than the men 
returned on the lower franchise. There- 


fore, in Ulster they would not be better 
off on a higher than on a lower franchise. 
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It was called the | 
Kangaroo Council, partly because of the | 
country of its origin, and partly because | 
it was supposed to have come over in the | 


none of these) 


They wanted British safeguards, | 


He meant lower in | 
The Radicals who | 


He challenged anyone to deny | 


They could | 


more | 
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They were, as he had said, concentrated 
in Ulster. The Loyalists in other parts of 
_ Ireland were scattered. They had no right 
to be reproached because they were scat- 
| tered. Why were Loyalists in the other 
Provinces scattered ? Because they had 
been for centuries England’s scattered 


garrison. They had guarded British 
interests. What was England's strength 


then was their weakness now. They 
were now to be handed over to enemies 
whom they had made in England's 


cause. He did not know how the 
| Radicals were going to vote on this 
Amendment. If they voted for this 


travesty of a Second Chamber, he did 
not know how they could reconcile 
such a vote to their consciences, except 
that it was intended to degrade the 
principle of a Second Chamber. In- 
deed, if the Radicals wanted to degrade 
the principle of the Second Chamber, 
they would vote for this miserable House. 
They could not justify their vote on any 
other ground whatever. The Second 
Chamber would be no safeguard for the 
Loyalists. On the contrary, it would be 
a sham safeguard, and a sham safeguard 
was a danger in disguise. 


| *Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 

| moved to report Progress. The Prime 
| Minister gave him a distinct pledge that 
progress would be made with the North 
Sea Fisheries Bill, which was the next 
Order on the Paper, and the ten minutes 
remaining before midnight was insuffi- 
cient for another speech on the Amend- 
| ment before the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
| Heneage.) 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I hope that the 
Motion will not be pressed. There is 
| still time to continue this discussion on 


| the Amendment, though I admit the im- 
| portance of the Bill to which the right 





| hon. Gentleman has referred. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I trust 
the Government will accede to the 
Motion. They will practically lose no 
|time by so doing, and they will be 
| bringing on a Bill which is of far more 
| importance to the country than the Home 
Rule Bill. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : There is no reason | 


why that Bill should not be taken after 
12 o'clock. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans): I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that it will not be allowed to 
be taken after 12 o’clock. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
Government surely cannot expect that 
the discussion on this Amendment should 
close this evening. Though an extremely 
important Amendment has been pro- 
posed, not a word has been said with 
reference to it by the Government. If 
the Government still resists the Motion 
to report Progress, I would urge my right 
hon. Friend to go to a Division. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I cannot understand the position 
of the right hon. Gentleman who moved 
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Clause 2. 

| THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, that Clause 2 
imposed a penalty on any person on 
board a British vessel for supplying, 
_ exchanging, or otherwise selling spirits 
to any fishing vessel. But France 
| declined to come into the Convention 
_ under the Bill; and he, therefore, 
|asked what security British traders 
in the North Seas would have that 
| French vessels would not supply liquor 
indiscriminately there? He had had 
during the last few weeks conversations 
| with men whose business it was to go to 
| the North Seas trading in the winter, 
‘and they had expressed their strong 
| objection to this Bill. 


the Adjournment of the Debate. | Mr. HENEAGE: No, they have not. 
Mr. HENEAGE : I explained it. | The Bill was brought in at the request 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH: The right | % the fishermen. 
hon. Gentleman said he could not finish | 


his speech within the time. But why 
should he not commence it? I hope, | 
especially after the threat of the right | 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West | 
Birmingham, that we shall proceed to a | 
Division on this Motion. | 
*Mr. HENEAGE: I hope the right | 
hon. Gentleman will not force me to go | 
to a Division. I will only repeat that I | 
had a distinct promise from the Prime | 
Minister that, on the first opportunity, | 
the North Sea Fisheries Bill would be | 
pushed forward. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Under the) 
circumstances, and considering the pledge | 
of the Prime Minister with reference to 
the North Sea Fisheries Bill, as well as 
on the understanding that the House 
will make progress with that Bill, I 


consent to the Motion to report Pro- 
gress. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES BILL.—(No. 259.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


As representing the 
fishermen, I would point out that this 
Bill is the same as the one introduced by 
the last Government, and any objection 
made to it now is sheer and utter obstruc- 
tion. 


THE Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman might 
represent some fishermen. He himself 
did not claim to represent any fishermen 
whatever, and he had only been referring 
to his conversation with men who were 
bitterly opposed to the Bill. He thought 
it was somewhat unjust that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have made an 


attack upon him when he rose to speak 
on behalf of these men. He considered 
it was a gross injustice, not only to those 
men, but also to the people of this coun- 
try, that French traders should be allowed 
to supply infamous liquor, while British 
traders were to be prohibited under a 
penalty. He therefore begged to move 
the omission of Clause 2. 


Moved, “ That Clause 2 be omitted.” 
—( The Marquess of Carmarthen.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : The whole effect of this Bill 


Mr. Brunner rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question 








Clause | agreed to. 





be now put.” 
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Question put accordingly, and agreed 
10. 

It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will immediately re- 
solve itself into the Committee.”—(Mr. 
Mundella) ; but objection being taken ; 

Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 318.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No.3) BILL.—(No. 334.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 328.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under * The 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to 
the town of Carlow, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. John Morley and Sir John Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 345.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 5) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under “The 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to 
the town of Dungiven, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. John Morley and Sir John Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 346. | 


POLICE DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 
Lords Amendment to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to,—Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 1) 
Bill. 

Public Accounts (Committee)—That 
they do give leave to the Clerk of 
the Parliaments to attend, in order to 
his being examined as a Witness, before 
the Select Committee appointed by this 
House on Public Accounts (House of 
Commons). 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOP act (1891) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry James, Bill to amend 
“The Factory and Workshop Act, 1891,” 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry James, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. 
Fenwick. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 349.] 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT (EXTENSION 
TO FISHERMEN) BILL, 

On Motion of Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bill to 
amend the Labourers (Ireland) Act so as to 
include fishermen, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, 
and Mr. Webb. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 350.] 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE QUALIFICATION 
REPEAL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Alpheus Morton, Bill to 
repeal the Law respecting the Qualifications of 
Justices of the Peace, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Alpheus Morton, Mr. Arch, Mr. Billson, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Dodd, Captain Fenwick, 
Mr. Charles Fenwick, Mr. Fleming, Mr. John 
Lewis, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. James 
Rowlands, and Mr, Francis Stevenson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 351.] 


MAGISTRATES QUALIFICATION (NO. 2) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dodd, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Qualification and Appoint- 
ment of Justices of the Peace in counties, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dodd, Mr. 
Stansfeld, Mr. Arch, Mr. Channing, Mr. Charles 
Fenwick, Mr. Carvell Williams, Mr. Neville, 
and Mr. Brand. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 352. 


CLASSES 
ORDER 


HOUSING OF 
(EDINBURGH) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir George Trevelyan, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Secretary 
for Scotland, under Part I. of “The Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890,” relating to the city 
and royal burgh of Edinburgh, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir George Trevelyan and The 
Lord Advocate. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 347. ] 


THE WORKING 
PROVISIONAL 


VEHICLES’ LIGHTS (NO. 2) BILL. 
Presented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 348.] 


ZANZIBAR, THE SEYCHELLES, AND THE 
MAURITIUS TELEGRAPH CABLE, 

Resolved, That the Contract, dated the 29th 
day of March 1893, entered into by the Eastern 
and South African Telegraph Company, Limited, 
for constructing, laying, and maintaining a 
Submarine Telegraph Cable from the East 
Coast of Africa to the Seychelles, and thence to 


the Mauritius, be approved. —(Sir John 
Hibbert.) 
xX 
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SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection ; That 
they had discharged the following Mem- 
bers from the Standing Committee on Law, 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
cedure :—Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Henry Hobhouse, Mr. Harry Lawson, 
Mr. Stuart Rendel, and Mr. Henry J. 
Wilson ; and had appointed in substitu- 
tion: Mr. Albert Bright, Mr. Haldane, 
Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Solicitor General, and 
Mr. Havelock Wilson. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY further 
reported from the Committee ; That they 
had discharged from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade (including Agriculture 
and Fishing), Shipping, and Manufac- 
tures the following Member :—Mr. 
Rathbone ; and had appointed in substi- 
tution: Mr. Stuart Rendel. , 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
(STANDING ORDER APPLICABLE THERE- 
TO COMPLIED WITH.) 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
ease of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Order which is applicable thereto has 
been complied with, namely :—Local 
Government Provisional Order (Housing 
of Working Classes) Bill ; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (No. 8) 
Bill. 

Ordered, That the Biils be read a 
second time To-morrow. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
(No StanpinG Orper AppLicaBLe.) 
Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, no Standing 
Order is applicable, namely :—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 9) 
Bill. 
Ordered, That the Bill be 
second time To-morrow. 


read a 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
Resolution of the House of the 5th 
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Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order 

Bills, which was ordered to be communi- 

cated to the Lords, and the Message 

from the Lords of the 8th day of May, 
signifying their concurrence in the said 

Resolution, read. 

Ordered, That the following Bills be 

committed to a Select Committee of 

Five Members, nominated by the Com- 

mittee of Selection, to be joined with a 

Committee of Five Lords :— 

Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Pro- 
visional Order [Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal] Bill. 

Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Pro- 
visional Order [Navigation of the 
Rivers Aire and Calder] Bill. 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order [Birmingham Canal Naviga- 
tions] Bill. 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order [Grand Junction Canal] Bill. 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order [Warwick and Birmingham 
Canal] Bill. 

Ordered, That all Petitions in favour 

of or against the Bills or Orders sche- 

duled thereto presented five clear days 
before the meeting of the Committee be 
referred to the Committee; that the 

Petitioners praying to be heard by them- 

selves, their Counsel or Agents, be heard 

in favour of or against the Bills, and 

Counsel heard in support of the Bills. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to 

the Lords, to acquaint their Lordships 

that the said Bills have been committed 
to Five Members of this House, to be 
joined with a Committee of Five Lords, 
pursuant to the Resolution of tie House 
relative to Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges) 

Bills of the 5th day of May, and to the 

Message of the 8th day of May, signify- 

ing their concurrence in the said Resolu- 

tion.—( Mr. Burt.) 


Provisional Orders. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 

Copy ordered, “of Memorandum stat- 
ing the nature of the Proposals contained 
in the Provisional Orders included in the 
Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders 
(No. 3) Bill."—(.Mr. Burt.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 208. ] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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545 The Resignation of 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 10th May 1893. 


BUSINESS. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Benn be a Member of the 

Select Committee on the London Improve- 
ments Bill.”"—CWr. Marjoribanks.) 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) took exception to the name of 
Mr. Benn, who was a member of the 
London County Council, and therefore 
ought not to be made a judge in his own 
cause, 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman took exception to 
four names, but the Committee had been 
appointed in the ordinary manner by 


PRIVATE 


agreement between both sides of the 
House. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would fall in with the 
ordinary practice and agree to the 


nomination of the Committee. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, he 
would give his reasons for objecting to 
the names. It was the practice of Mem- 
bers who served on Select Committees to 
sign a declaration to the effect that 
neither individually nor through their 
constituents had they any interest per- 
sonally in the Bill that came before 
them. He imagined that, as a matter of 
principle, it was thoroughly unsound that 
a member of a Body which was the pro- 
moter of a Bill should be a judge in the 
cause in which he. was concerned. He 
need hardly say that, as regarded the hon. 
Member to whose name he took excep- 
tion, he did not object to him personally 
as a fit Member to serve on the Com- 
mittee, but he thought it would be 
derogating from the judicial impartiality 
which had always been associated with 
Committees in the House if those who 
were interested as promoters were to be 
judges in their own cause, <A person 


who was called upon to impartially assist 
in sifting evidence should be like Cxwsar’s 
wife—above suspicion. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Patronage Secretary 
to the Treasury would seriously consider 
It was not a matter, he 
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presumed, which would have been brought 
personally before the Prime Minister, 
but he thought the Government should 
realise that it would be a serious thing if 
any step were taken which would take 
away from the spirit of judicial im- 
partiality and fairness which, happily, 
was always associated with Committees 
of the House. He was told that there 
were so-called precedents in the fact that 
members of the now defunct Metro- 
politan Board of Works had served on 
Select Committees which had to consider 
proposals initiated by that Body; but 
this contention did not apply to a Body 
like the London County Council, which 
had been in the past, and was certain in 
the future, to be the promoter of legis- 
lation of a somewhat highly contentious 
character. In regard to Select Com- 
mittees, it had always been thought 
desirable to eliminate from them all 
partisan elements. So far as Private Bill 
Committees were concerned, he should 
have the concurrence of Members on both 
sides of the House when he said that 
hitherto they had commanded the con- 
fidence of the public and of both sides of 
the House—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon, 
Gentleman objects to the name, the 
question of the nomination of the Com- 
mittee must stand over. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I 


object. 


do 


Objection being taken, Further Pro- 
ceeding stood adjourned until To- 
morrow. 


THE RESIGNATION OF MR. DAVITT, 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, that 
in the Votes he found the following 
Notice :— 

“Mr. Ross,—Mr. Davitt (Adjudication of 
Bankruptcy), —Copy of the record of any adjudi- 
cation of bankruptcy against Mr. Michael 
Davitt, the hon. Member for the North-East 
Division of the County of Cork. (Thursday, 
May 11.)” 

As there had been no intimation of bank- 
ruptey against Mr. Davitt, and as the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork had 
ceased to be a Member of the House, 
having accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
he wished to know whether this Notice 
could remain oa the Paper in this form ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That will be for 
the hon. Member, in whose name the 
Notice stands, to judge between now and 
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the time when the Motion will be brought 
forward. 

Mr. SEXTON : In the meantime, Sir, 
could you not direct the hon. Member to 
take the Notice off the Paper, seeing that 
Mr. Davitt is no longer a Member of the 
House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Of course, if the 
Motion is opposed on the ground in- 
dicated by the hon. Gentleman, the 
House can take the matter into its own 
hands. 


COMMITTEES (ASCENSION DAY.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Committees do not sit To- 
morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two 


of the clock.”"—( Mr. W. E. Gladstone.) 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.) hoped that the House would not 
assent to this Motion. It had been 
customary in every Parliament for the 
House to divide against it, and he thought 
that in a House largely composed of 
Nonconformists it was high time that a 
line should be drawn with regard to 
Motions of this kind. He could under- 
stand a Roman Catholie or a High Chureh 
Parliament making Motions of this kind, 
but he could not understand such a Motion 
being accepted by a House largely com- 
posed of Nonconformists. He opposed the 
Motion, and would divide the House 
against it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) hoped 
that the House would assent to the 
Motion. Ascension Day was one of the 
vital points in our common Christianity. 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, Easter 
Sunday, and Ascension Day represented 
the four cardinal points in our common 
Christianity. He should very much re- 
gret the day when the Commons House 
of Parliament of this Christian country 
would refuse to assent to this proposition. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that this question had nothing to do 
with Nonconformity. He understood 
that the Prime Minister proposed this 
Motion as an old Form, but that the right 
hon. Gentleman left the House to decide 
as an open question whether it should be 
adopted or not. The real objection, to 
his mind, to the Motion was that when all 
these Committees would be sitting a large 
number of witnesses would in many cases 
be in attendance. Besides that, as they 
knew, counsel were retained and were 
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receiving refreshers every day. If by 
adopting this proposal they reduced the 
time during which the Committees could 
sit, they would be inflicting a consider- 
able fine upon those who were interested 
in Private Bills. He did not know that 
the matter needed much discussion. He 
certainly should vote against the Motion, 
and it seemed to him that the best thing 
they could do would be to go toa Division 
at once. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapsrone, Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): This Motion is 
proposed in accordance with established 
custom. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I think the 
House once decided against it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Not to 
my knowledge. It has always, I think, 
been customary to leave the House to 
decide the question as it seems fitting. 
The Government do not put pressure on 
their supporters, the question being left 
to the free judgment of the House. It 
must be remembered that there is a Rule 
empowering Committees to sit after the 
meeting of the House, which is a suffi- 
cient reply_to the hon. Member, who com- 
plains that loss is inflicted upon persons 
interested in Private bills who have re- 
tained counsel when the length of time 
during which Committees can sit is cur- 
tailed. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had given somewhat 
cold support to the Motion he had made, 
though it was well-known that that 
could not be from want of hearty sym- 
pathy with it. He (Sir J. Fergusson) 
was a Scottish Presbyterian, but he had 
always been in the habit of respecting 
the religious observances of the countries in 
which he had lived. He therefore heartily 
sympathised with the observance of to- 
morrow in England by the large majority 
of the people. Ascension Day was a day 
held sacred not only by the majority of 
the people of England, but also by their 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and he 
therefore thought that even those Mem- 
bers who did not desire to go to Church 
and who did not attach sacred associa- 
tions to the day would not wish to 
prevent that recognition which was 
always given to it by the House of 
Commons. He was sure it would wound 
the feelings of a great many, and be 
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regarded as a tendency of the House to 
break away from the traditions of the 
past if the Motion were not accepted. 
Was it out of place to remind the House 
that the recognition of Ascension Day 
was one of the most ancient observances 
of Catholic Christendom? The Pres- 
byterians put away hundreds of years ago 
the keeping of these holidays. Many of 
them were regretting it now, and there 
were numbers of Presbyterian ministers 
and laymen who were now observing 
Christmas Day and Good Friday and 
Easter, Sunday, feeling that they had 
taken a step too far in the past, and that 
it was desirable to retrace it. Having 
lived most of his life in England, and 
being glad to conform to the English 
Church, he spoke with a certain amount 
of freedom on this matter, and he was 
sure that other Scotch Members would 
desire the recognition of those days 
held sacred by the majority of the people 
of the United Kingdom, and would agree 
that they should not be spoken of lightly 
or be dismissed with a sneer or half- 
hearted support. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 5S.) 
wished to support the Motion, but to 
guard himself against the impression that 
he did so on the polytheistic principles of 
his right hon. Friend who had just 
spoken. He was not surprised to hear it 
laid down by the hon. Member for 
Northampton that the Government had 
an open mind on _ this question. 
It appeared to him that on this question, 
as on all others, they had an open mind, 
There was nothing that they were not 
prepared to leave to the judgment of the 
House. He regretted that the Prime 
Minister had not taken a stronger line. 
The right hon. Gentleman was going to 
vote for the Motion of course, but he 
ought to have exercised his authority on 
his followers in a more stringent manner. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he always consistently opposed the 
Motion, as he objected to being liberal 
with other people’s time and money. He 
considered it hard upon people who had 
Railway Bills before Committees that 
these Motions should be passed. Mem- 
bers of Committees who desired to attend 
religious services to-morrow could do so 
withovt compelling all Committees to 
suspend their sittings. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had said 
that Committees could obtain permission 
to sit during the Sitting of the House, but 
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he (Mr. Heneage) failed to see how 
Members could be in two places at once. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would apply to all Wednesday 
Sittings, seeing that the House and the 
Committees commenced sitting at the 
same hour. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, 
it was intensely inconvenient for Com- 
mittees to be sitting at the same time as 
the House. Theinconvenience of Motions 
of this kind were not so great years ago, 
for the reason that the House was in the 
habit of sitting at 4 instead of 3 o’clock as 
at present. Members now took far more 
interest in the saving the time of Com- 
mittees than they did formerly, and he 
hoped the House would relieve itself of 
the antiquated custom set forth in the 
Prime Minister’s Motion. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 74.—(Division List, No. 76.) 


144; 


OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
(No. 209.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress, 9th May.) 
[THIRD NIGHT. ] 


ORDERS 


BILL. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, to leave out the words “two Houses, 
the Legislative Council and.”—(Wr. 
T. W. Russell.) 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
words ‘two Houses’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. J. Morley) for 
having consented to report Progress 
shortly before 12 o’clock on the previous 
evening, and promised to show _ his 
appreciation of the right hon. Gentleman's 
kindness by making his remarks as brief 
as possible. He intended to support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), 
which had received the support of the 
hon. and learned Member for Mid 
Armagh (Mr. Barton) on behalf of the 
loyal population of the North of Ireland, 
He wished to know who asked for a 
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Second Chamber? No Irish Member in 
any part of the House had requested the 
Government to adhere to their proposal 
respecting a Second Chamber. The 
question had been treated by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) in a sort of battledore and shuttle- 
cock fashion. What was the reason of 
the hon. Member’s sudden change of 
front? Was it due to the fact that the 
Motion had been moved by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) ? When a politician who was 
aspiring toCabinet rank dealt witha ques- 
tion as the hon. Member had dealt with it, 
his remarks might be treated almost with 
contempt, and it might almost be said 
that “truth” was not always reliable in 
polities, but sometimes savoured of the 
heathen Chinee. Had the change in the 
hon. Member's views been occasioned by 
any promise on the part of the Govern- 
ment to support the Amendment of 
which the hon. Member had given notice 
on the 9th clause ? Ile (Mr. Heneage) 
had serious misgivings that that was the 
quid pro quo which the hon. Member 
had received for having renounced his 
opinions on the question. The Second 
Chamber was not to be in any sense a 
Senate or a House of Peers, and that it 
would not in any degree represent the mino- 
rity inIreland was clear from the speeches 
delivered by the hon. Members for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) and Mid 
Armagh (Mr. Barton). No sigus had 
been forthcoming that it would meet the 
views of the Nationalist Members. Of 
course, the Chief Secretary might be 
aquainted with their views however, as 
it was well-known that the Bill was the 
result of a sort of secret compact between 
those Members and the Government in 
which England had been left out of the 
calculation altogether. The Second 
Chamber would not be any protection to 
Ulster; it would not strengthen the 
supremacy of Parliament, and it was not 
required to carry out the Gladstonian 
policy of giving Ireland a separate Par- 
liament to manage its own affairs. These 
facts were very important in reference to 
the majority obtained by the Prime 
Minister in 1892, when 25 seats were 
gained by the Gladstonians in this 
country, the total majority being only 
5,000. How was that majority obtained 
for the Home Rule cause? It was due 
to the fact that electors who had either 
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stood on one side or had voted against 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886 had in 1892 
voted for the Gladstonian candidates, 
He had been told over and over again— 
“I voted for you in ’86, but I am going 
to give the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian another chance of seeing if he 
can deal with this Irish Question.” They 
gave their votes in the belief that Eng- 
lish opinion in regard to Home Rule 
would have some force in the Cabinet, 
especiaily as they were told, in a famous 
letter written by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from his own fireside, that 
whilst the Irish were entitled to their 
views with regard to Home Rule, the 
British people were also entitled to their 
views. They gave their votes in the 
belief that the Home Rule Legislature 
would be a sort of local government on a 
very large scale, with certain legislative 
powers added, and not that it would be 
an independent Parliament. He stood in 
a somewhat exceptional position in refer- 
ence to ascertaining the views of the 
electors, as he supposed there were few 
Members of the House who knew their 
constituents better than he knew his. 
He was, therefore, pretty well ac- 
quainted with the views of those who 
voted for him in 1886, voted against 
him in 1892, and again voted for him 
at the subsequent bye-election. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) : Mr. Mellor, I should like to 
kuow whether the right hon. Gentleman 
is in Order ou this particular Amendment 
in giving us his electioneering experi- 
ences ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Every Member is 
bound to speak to the Amendment as 
closely as he can, but I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman is out of Order. 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he thought 
more time had been wasted by the inter- 
ruption, as was often the case when new 
Members, who had yet to learn the 
Rules of Order, interfered with those 
who knew them than would have been 
occupied if he had been allowed to say 
what he was endeavouring to say. He 
was only remarking that the reason 
which induced many people to vote 
against Home Rule in 1881, for the 
Liberal Party in 1892, and again against 
Home Rule in 1893, was that between the 
General Election and the bye-election 


they had seen the Bill. Why had the 
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Bill been altered from the shape in which 
it was in 1886 ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Question. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he was speak- 
ing to the question. There were not two 
Chambers in the Bill of 1886. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes, there 
were. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that in 1886 
there were two orders or classes of Mem- 
bers, but they were to sit together and 
form practically one House. As the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) had challenged him, 
however, he thought he could not 
do better than quote what the 
Prime Minister said. In moving the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill 
in 1886 the Prime Minister said— 

* We propose to introduce into the Legis- 

lative Body what we have called two orders. 
These orders would sit and deliberate together. 
There would be a power on the demand of 
either order of separate voting.” 
He could not put the case more strongly 
than the right hon. Gentleman himself 
had put it. Having read that extract, he 
had to ask the Government why they 
had departed from the lines of their ori- 
ginal proposal and created two separate 
Chambers, which nobody wanted, which 
could not possibly work satisfactorily, 
and which would satisfy no one ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Government have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that an Elective Assembly would be 
the proper form for a Second Chamber ; 
but this is a matter upon which the 
Committee will, after consideration, exer- 
cise its free judgment when it comes 
to deal with the composition of that 
Assembly. The course adopted by the 
supporters of the Amendment is not con- 
venient. They say that they are friendly 
to the principle of a Second Chamber ; 
yet the Amendment proposes to do away 
with the Second Chamber, which the 
Government recommend, and which is, in 
the opinion of the Government, the only 
way of dealing with this question. In 
voting that there should be a Legislative 
Souncil hon. Members are not committing 
themselves to any particular form of com- 
position for that Council. We are now 
dealing strictly and solely with the prin- 
ciple of a Second Chamber. I do not 


speak of the principle of an elective 
There are precedents 
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for other forms, and I have no wish to 
exclude them. The Government have 
taken that which they believe to be the 
best, and they have, as in all matters of 
detail connected with the Bill, felt a 
great disposition to be guided by expe- 
rience. We have upon this subject very 
large experience before us. It may be 
said without fear of contradiction that the 
Colonial Constitutions have been chosen 
either according to their own electoral 
representation or in conformity with what 
they rightly believed to be the dispo- 
sitions of the inhabitants of the Colonies, 
In no instance, I believe, have the colo- 
nists expressed any desire for departure 
from their present Constitutions. If any 
Colony were to express such a desire 
Parliament would be disposed to listen 
with respect, and even with favour, to 
their well-ascertained opinions. Here we 
have, therefore, a large experience from 
numbers of people of our own race, many 
of whom have been our fellow-citizens in 
this country, and who still remain citi- 
zeus of the Empire at large. I do not 
think there is a single exception to the 
principle of a Second Chamber in the 
case of any Colonial Legislature properly 
so called. Iam not referring to the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures of Canada. It has 
been proved beyond doubt that the Second 
Chamber operates as a very serious check 
upon the immediate action of the repre- 
sentative Chamber, and the principal 
proposition of the Government is that a 
wide experience of the free Constitutions 
of the Colonies has given sanction to the 
principle of 2 Second Chamber, and that 
this principle is peculiarly recommended 
in the particular case of Ireland. I be- 
lieve that I am speaking in conformity 
with the general;sentiment of the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland—although I have, 
of course, no right to represent them 
—in saying that they have the strongest 
desire to conciliate those of their 
fellow-countrymen who are in any 
degree accessible to friendly discussion. 
Of course, it would be ridiculous to speak 
of those particular individuals who are 
beyond conciliation, But I fully believe 
that the Nationalists entertain every 
desire for conciliation wherever they 
have the slenderest hope of effecting it, 
and I believe, moreover, that they are 
right in that hope and desire. In my 
view, this is the best and indeed a 
necessary policy, however unfavourable 
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the circumstances may be for bringing 
the minority into line with the majority. 
I do not think it is an irrational hope to 
entertain, that, after this Bill has become 
Jaw, a great change may take place in 
Ireland. I cannot myself hope to see that 
change, but I believe that the younger 
Members on these Benches may hope to 
see the present divided Parties acting in 
general concurrence. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : The change will 
be civil war. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
doubt that the hon. Member makes a true 
representation of the sentiments he at 
present entertains. I, however, have 
ventured to express my own opinion 
upon the matter. Now it has been said 
that the proposal of the Government is a 
delusive proposal. Hon. Gentlemen may 
consider the proposed Second Chamber as 
being defective in composition or lacking 
in strength; but, if so, their consistent 
course would be—particularly if they 
think a Second Chamber to be expedient 
in itself and that it is further recom- 
mended by the peculiar circumstances of 
Ireland—their best course would now be 
to sanction the principle, and then to 
proceed to alter the details, or to propose 
to alter them, in whatever way they may 
think proper, when the Committee comes 
to the provisions in the Bill which deal 
with those details. If they fail to alter 
the details in the Bill, they may then 
proceed, if necessary, to denounce the 
Second Chamber for Ireland at whatever 
subsequent stage of the Bill they think 
proper. It would be a premature and 
unwise step on the part of these hon, 
Gentlemen to condemn the principle if 
they think that principle is wise and just. 
The energetic and liberty-loving colonial 
populations cannot have so universally 
accepted the Second Chamber unless, 
upon general grounds, it has been found 
wise and expedient. The first effect of a 
Second Chamber is to present an 
undoubted and unquestionable security 
against hasty legislation, It interposes 
a certain period of time ; it interposes re- 
flection; and in interposing reflection, apart 
from the possible heat of popular diseus- 
sion, It inferposes an opportunity for 
allowing full consideration of the modes 
by which an approximation may be 
effected between the opposing Parties by 
some reasonable accommodation of their 
differences. Who can doubt or deny that 
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this is a necessary effect of the Second 


Chamber ? That would be so even if 
—which I do not for a moment admit— 
we were entirely wrong in the composi- 
tion of the Chamber. The mere fact of 
its causing an interposition of time 
before a final decision is made is a very 
great recommendation. In some respects 
the Irish Legislature which we are pro- 
posing to establish will approach its 
work under difficulties over and above 
those which are to be found in the 
dissensions in Ireland. The greatest loss, 
or one of the greatest losses, which 
Ireland has sustained in consequence of 
the extinction of her domestic Legisla- 
ture has,in my opinion, been that there has 
been cut off from Ireland the ordinary, 
natural, healthful means of the formation 
of real public opinion. It is not easy to 
restore this. Notwithstanding the very 
defective constitution of the Dublin Par- 
liament, there was this action in the 
public mind tending to influence the 
sober, legitimate legislation of the Par- 
liament which sat between 1782 and 1795, 
I admit that the machinery which had 
been set in action against all the interests 
of Ireland, no less than against morality 
and good policy, made the Parliament 


which sat from 1796 to 1800 very 
different, though even in that limited 


Body the claim to national life was not 
extinct, notwithstanding that every in- 
fluence was brought to bear upon 
it from without to make it surrender. 
What I am arguing for is that, given 
a Home Rule Biil, it is extremely 
desirable that its provisions should be so 
adjusted as to promote, facilitate, de- 
velop, and mature the action of public 
opinion—and, in the main, Irish opinion 
—upon the proceedings of the Legisla- 
tive Body in Ireland. From that point 
of view, every candid man must admit 
that the interposition of the Second 
Chamber, with prerogatives reasonably 


limited, must from the mere fact of 
repeated  discussion—and — discussion, 
moreover, from a somewhat different 


standpoint—tend to develop that di- 
versity of action in the minds of various 
classes of persons which is so essential 
to the health of a free community. And 
this is especially necessary in the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland. Further, I do 
not doubt that the Irish Nationalists 
would be among the first to say that 
they desired the people in this country 
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to continue to take a constant interest 
in Irish affairs, and to closely watch the 
actions of the Irish Legislature so as to 
secure the healthful play of public 
opinion upon that Body. The question 
as to how far the Second Chamber can 
be made to represent the interests of the 
minority is one rather for consideration 
when we come to the particulars of the 
constitution of the Second Chamber 
than for discussion at the present moment. 
I have no wish to prejudge any portion 
of that question, but for the present I 
may say that I am strongly impressed 
with the belief that the character 
of deliberation, the character of gravity, 
the character of dignity, and the charac- 
ter of stability, which has been found in 
all our Colonies to attend the system of 
the double Chamber, will attend the 
establishment of the Constitution which 
we now propose for Ireland. And these 
influences will be especially helpful in 
Ireland, which has naturally become 
disused by the arrangements under which 
she has existed for the last 90 years 
to the free and vigorous action of public 
opinion upon the proceedings of the 
Legislature. 

Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin Univer- 
sity): When I rose just now at the same 
time as the Prime Minister it was not 
with any intention of interposing myself 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
the House, but because there seemed to 
be an extraordinary disposition in certain 
quarters to terminate this discussion. 
If I speak but briefly to-day it is not 
because of any disinclination to support 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
—for if he presses it to a Division I 
shall vote for it—but because I simply 
wish to explain that in so doing I am not 
opposed in principle to a Second Cham- 
ber. I wish also to make it clear that 
in so acting I believe that I am ex- 
pressing the views taken upon this 
matter by the loyal minority in Ireland, 
and especially that portion of the loyal 
minority which dwells outside the Pro- 
vince of Ulster. The Prime Minister 
has said that the only thing now under 
discussion is the principle of the Second 
Chamber, and he has also stated that the 
Government are not rigidly pledged to 
the particular proposals, as regards the 
Second Chamber, which are connected 
with this clause. That is all very well, 
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but we must deal with the clause as we 
find it in the Bill. This is not the first 
time that the right hon. Gentleman has 
proposed to make protection by some 
kind of double Chamber for the Irish 
minority. For seven years he has been 
re-considering the scheme he produced in 
1886, and the result is that the present 
proposal, in every respect in which it 
differs from the first, is far worse. There 
is no protection whatever in the present 
Bill. The Second Chamber, as now 
proposed, far from affording protection 
from the dangerous influences which we 
most fear in the First Chamber, will 
really tend to aggravate them. The 
right hon, Gentleman says that there is 
every disposition on the part of the 
Nationalists to go as far as possible in 
meeting the wishes, and what he con- 
siders to be the fears, of the minority in 
Ireland. I shal! look forward with great 
curiosity to the votes which the Nation- 
alist Members may give from time to 
time as Amendments are brought for- 
ward in order to test the real views and 
intentions of the Government and of 
their Irish allies. I want now to explain 
very shortly why it is that, approving 
as I do of the principle of a Second 
Chamber in every country where the 
Government is conducted on representa- 
tive lines, I am prepared in this parti- 
cular case to support the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend. I, myself, confidently 
believe that this Bill will never pass. I 
do not believe that this Bill or anything 
like it would ever have been proposed 
were it not that the Prime Minister with 
his great influence in the country hastily 
adopted such a scheme, and found him- 
self compelled to persevere with it. I 
do not think this Bill or anything like it 
will ever pass, and in the part I shall take 
in this diseussion and any other diseus- 
sions during the progress of the Bill I 
shail be guided entirely by the in- 
fluence which I believe the discussions 
in Committee will have of making 
the Bill every day more detestable. This 
provision under discussion has been put 
into the Bill obviously and professedly as 
a sweetener of the bitter pill. It is put 
forward as a safeguard and a protection 
for the minority, whom the vast 
majority of the people of the Three 
Kingdoms, whatever they might think 
of Home Rule in principle, were deter- 
mined should be really protected in any 
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proposals for the extension of local 
government to Ireland. But of ail the 
delusive and misleading previsions with 
which the Bill is stuffed this is the most 
delusive. It is not only that people out- 
side might naturally suppose that the 
institution of a Second Chamber was in- 
troduced into this Bill for the purpose of 
giving protection to the minority in 
Ireland, and might, therefore, be misled 
into thinking that some protection was 
really given to the minority by the pro- 
posal; but the Prime Minister has done 
his best to give importance to the pro- 
posal as a satisfactory protection of the 
minority in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman in introducing the Bill said 
that he considered the Legislative 
Council— 

“ As affording the fairest, most Constitutional: 
and most unexceptionable method of redeeming 
the pledge which they had given to meet the 
expectation which they had repeatedly held 
out, that they would, if they could, give the 
minority some means of vocal expression, and 
of securing fair and liberal consideration for 
their views.” 

That would naturally produce in this 
country the impression that the clause 
really secured not only the vocal ex- 
pression of the views, but the full and 
fair consideration of the views of the 
minority. I pass by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s reference to the effect of Second 
Chambers in the Colonies, because the 
circumstances of Ireland and the particular 
object for which this provision is sup- 
posed to be introduced does not exist, 
and never have existed, in any of the 
Colonies where Second Chambers have 
been instituted. I say that the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister in introducing 
the Bill held out the distinet hope to the 
people of England that he had, in the 
proposed Second Chamber, provided for 
the full and fair and satisfactory con- 
sideration of the views of the minority ; 
and to-day the right hon. Gentleman 
insisted on the great advantage that 
would be secured in the delay in legisla- 
tion which the Second Chamber might 
produce—a delay, he said, which would 
give the opportunity for the full con- 
sideration of the views that might be 
put forward by the minority, and which 
would give character, dignity, and 
stability to the proceedings of the new 
Irish Legislature. But anybody who 


looks at Section 8 of this Bill will see 
the whole delay that would be interposed 
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to the action of a domineering majority 
supporting an imperious Minister by the 
interference of the Second C hamber—sup- 
posing, for the sake of argument, that it 
took a different view on the question 
submitted to it from the view of the 
First Chamber—would be little more 
than three months. I am aware that 
there is an alternative suggestion of two 
years’ delay ; but that is nugatory and 
worthless ; for if a Minister wishes to 
push his Bill in spite of the opposition 
of the Upper Chamber, he has simply to 
dissolve the Assembly ; and if he were 
returned to power again no further deiay 
could be interposed. All the Minister 
would have to do would be to advise the 
Lord Lieutenant to dissolve the Assembly, 
and then there would be no practical delay 
beyond four or five, or even six months 
at the most, in giving effect to his 
wishes. But I deny altogether that there 
is any hope or ground for reasonable 
expectation that there would be any 
substantial opposition in the Second 
Chamber to proposals carried in the First 
Chamber against the wishes of the 
minority of Ireland. I do not wish at 
any length to go over the arguments 
which I submitted on this point on the 
Second Reading of the Bill. But no 
answer has been given to those argu- 
ments by the Government. No answer 
has been given to my argument that the 
effect of the particular franchise which 
has been chosen would simply be to 
return to the Second Chamber a class of 
Representatives not materially different, 
in sympathy, in education, or in capa- 
bility for judging great and important 
questions of policy, from those 
who would constitute the First Chamber. 
There will be no distinction as regards 
the minority between the views enter- 
tained by the majority of the Upper 
Chamber and those entertained by the 
majority of the Lower Chamber, except 
so far in this way : that I believe myself 
that the Second Chamber, which is put 
forward as a great protection to the 
minority, will be less enlightened than 
the other, and that there will be less 
chance of obtaining independent support 
in the Second Chamber from any section 
of those whom we know as the Nation- 
alist Party than there would be in the 
First Chamber. The Representatives in 
the Second Chamber of the South and 
West of Ireland would, except so far as 
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the three boroughs in the 48 seats are 
concerned, practically be returned by the 
tenant farmers, the very class who are 
most under, if I may use the expression, 
the thumb of the Catholic priesthood in 


Ireland. What are the chief dangers to 
which the Irish minority would be 


exposed from a domineering majority 
underan Irish Parliament—danger to their 
property and undue religious interference, 
and in beth these respects the tenant 
farmers would be more powerful in the 
Legislative Council than in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, because they would be 
more under the influence of the Catholic 
priests. Therefore, I say that the 
minority would have a worse chance in 
the Legislative Council, as proposed to 
be set up by this Bill, than they would 
have in the Legislative Assembly—for, 
at all events, the Representatives in the 
Lower Chamber of the boroughs, where 
intelligence is greater, and where educa- 
tion is not so backward—might be 
supposed to contribute some element of 
independence and some basis of alliance 
toresist the overwhelming, preponderating 
influence of the tenant farmers and 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland. There 
is one other ground on which I wish to 
resist this proposal. I have said that 
my chief reason for objecting to this 
proposal is that, if carried, it would be 
likely to mislead and humbug English 
voters by leading them to believe that 
there is some protection for the minority 
in Ireland ; but I object to it also from 
this point of view: Supposing the Bill 
were in actaal operation, the only safe- 
guard of the minority in Ireland would 
be in this Imperial Parliament ; and I say 
that if this Bill were to pass, it is far 
better that the absurd inconsistencies and 
injustice of these proposals should be 
submitted in the first instance to the 
English people, and afterwards to the 
Imperial Parliament in their naked 
deformity than that they should be 
concealed in such a misleading and 
utterly bogus proposal as this Second 
Chamber. 

*Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
the question now before the Committee 
was the most important that had yet 
come before it, and was one of the most 
important questions that could come be- 
fore the Committee, and he did not desire 
on this Motion to give a silent vote. 
They had two schools in the matter of 
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Second Chambers. One said that no 
system of representative government 
could work unless there was a double 
Chamber, and the other said that under 
no circumstances, in no place, at no time, 
should a Second Chamber of any form 
whatever be established. He was not 
able to accept either of these extreme 
propositions ; but in this particular case 
he could not disguise from himself the 
fact that the proposed Legislative Coun- 
ceil was, in its essence, really a limitation 
of household suffrage. It was a_pro- 
posal to take away a part of the power 
which had been conferred by the Suf- 
frage Act upon the people generally of 
Ireland. He was perfectly prepared to 
admit that if they were to have anything 
of the nature of plural voting, they could 
scarcely adopt a system which would be 
less offensive than the form of a Second 
Chamber. But as a believer in the prin- 
ciple of democracy, he was _ entirely 
opposed to all limitations upon the 
right of the people to vote. He 
thought there was a _ strong pre- 
sumption—he did not put it higher— 
against such limitations, and he thought 
the general experience of mankind had 
shown that in the large majority of cases 
Second Chambers had been either useless 
or positively mischievous. Having that 
general view, what was the position he 
ought to adopt with regard to the Amend- 
ment? He would say frankly that if 
it were proposed in a Home Rule Bill 
for Scotland to introduce a Legislative 
Council such as was proposed in the 
present Bill, he would rather have no 
Home Rule Bill for Scotland than have it 
with such a clause. It would meet with the 
most strenuous opposition. But he must not 
forget that the circumstances of Ireland 


and Scotland were not identical. They 
had no loyal minority in Scotland. The 


reason why they had no loyal minority 
in Seotland was because they had never 
had the aseendency of an Episcopalian 


party in Scotland. If the English 
Government of many years ago had 


succeeded in imposing upon the Scottish 
people an Episcopalian ascendancy party, 
he did not doubt that they should have 
had a loyal minority in Seotland. But 
they were happily free from that; and in 
the circumstances of Scotland, he should 
say there was no justification or excuse 
for attempting to limit the exercise of 
household suffrage by any bi-cameral 
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scheme. Both sections of the Irish 
Members were prepared to make what 
was for them as democrats an enormous 
concession of principle. They were pre- 
pared to accept the Second Chamber, 
and that was a concession in the interests 
of conciliation and peace. It might be, 
as the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Plunket) had said, that the loyal 
minority were not satisfied with that 
large concession. But when he (Mr. 
Hunter) found that the Irish Members— 
who, after all, must be taken to have as 
good means of forming an opinion of 
what was advantageous for Ireland as he 
had—were, in the peculiar cireumstances 
in which they were placed, prepared to 
accept this undoubted limitation of the 
democratic power, he looked upon that as 
an augury of the happiest character for 
the future. It showed a disposition to 
go very far, indeed further than the 
limits of logic or strict reason justified, in 
order to—he would not say to receive the 
support—but to remove the difficulties of 
every portion of the country. In these 
circumstances, he considered that if he 
were to vote with the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone who, by the way, was not 
an Irishman, and to vote against the 
views of the Irish Members, he should 
feel that he was sacrificing to political 
pedantry on an important practical poiut. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I am 
desirous that no misapprehension shall 
exist, so far as I em personally concerned, 
as to the grounds on which I endorse the 
proposal submitted by my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Tyrone. ‘Those who, 
like myself, consider an efficient Second 
Chamber to be essential in any political 
arrangement are entitled to support the 
Amendment on the ground that the 
proposal of the Government does not 
provide an adequate and efficient Second 
Chamber, possessing strength and inde- 
pendence enough to discharge the im- 
portant Constitutional duties allotted to 
it. The Prime Minister, in his previous 
attempt to settle this question, con- 
stituted a House of Lords that sat in 
conjunction with an elected body as a 
Second Chamber. It is needless now to 
enlarge upon that plan, for the Govern- 
ment have realised that it did not meet 
the requirements of the situation. In 
the plan now before us the hereditary 
element has entirely disappeared. I am 
not myself disposed to find any great 
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fault with the omission of the hereditary 
element, for, although strongly of opinion 
that no political arrangements are de- 
serving of the approval of Parliament 
which fail to obtain a strong effective 
Second Chamber for the purpose of 
safeguarding the interest of the country, 
I am not so wedded to the hereditary 
element to make its absence from one of 
the Chambers a fatal objection, so far as 
I am concerned, to the plan submitted to 
us. I cannot but admit that in the case 
of Ireland the Irish Peerage have ceased 
to be strongly representative of the landed 
interest of the country as it was origi- 
nally intended to be. I will not go into 
the causes which brought this cireum- 
stance into existence, but it is patent to 
all that the Irish Peerage, if invested 
with legislative functions derived from 
the hereditary principle, would not 
possess that inherent strength which 
would be possessed by a body largely 
interested in the soil of the country, On 
that ground I am not disposed to find 
any fault whatever with the Government 
for having failed to include the hereditary 
element in their new Constitution for 
Ireland. But what is the substitution 
which they have provided in this Bill ? 
They have provided a so-calied Second 
Chamber—whether it should be called a 
First or Second I do not undertake to lay 
down as a matter of Constitutional prac- 
tice; but, at any rate, this Council is a 
Body which appears to me in no shape or 
form to fulfil any of the requirements of 
a Second Chamber in any Constitutional 
arrangement. What does it represent ? 
It represents a class which, as my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
reminded the Committee, are not 


such as possess the character for 
independence which would _ render 
it safe to place political power to 


any great extent in their hands. I go 
further, and say that this Chamber 
would represent the class most pro- 
minently associated with disloyalty and 
crime and outrage than any other class 
in Ireland. I must remind the Com- 
mittee that the outrages and the scenes 
of violence and disorder which have 
made Ireland a bye-word amongst the 
nations for many years past have not been 
committed by what are called the rabble 
in towns, but have been the work of those 
who would elect the Body which the 
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Prime Minister asks us to create. The 
tenant farmers of Ireland, who would be 
registered as voters under this proposal 
are, I venture to say, the class that is 
more especially associated with the Plan 
of Campaign, with moonlighting outrages, 
and with other proceedings which have 
made their country a disgrace. And 
that is the Body which the right hon. 
Gentleman asks us to rely upon as pro- 
viding a check upon any un-Constitutional 
action of the other portion of the Legis- 
jature, and on which loyal subjects might 
rely upon for protection. Could there be 
a greater mockery than a proposal of 
that kind? I say that an inadequate 
Second Chamber is worse than no Cham- 
ber at ali; a Second Chamber which 
does not possess independence, which 
would give way to popular clamour would 
be a great danger, and I think it would 
be better to be without a Second Chamber 
than one so constituted. What tendency 
would this Second Chamber created by 
the Bill have to resist popular clamour ? 
It would be elected by the persons who 
have been organising all the popular 
revolutionary movements which have 
been going on during the last few years ; 
it would be a Chamber more especially 
representative of disorder than any which 
could be elected by means of an appeal to 
the urban population of Ireland. At 
this moment the urban representation of 
Ireland is far superior to the representa- 
tion of the rural portions of the South 
and West of that country. So far from 
the franchise which the right hon. Gentle- 
man suggests affording any guarantee 
whatsoever, or holding forth any hopes 
in any shape or form of a controlling 
force to be called into existence, it would 
he more especially the means of bringing 
about the representation of the criminal 
classes in that country. When I speak 
of the criminal classes, I mean those who 
have made crime and outrage their main 
occupation for years past. I think the 
Committee is perfectly aware that the 
net result of elections held under this 
proposed Constitution would be that the 
South and West of Ireland would 
be largely predominant — elements 
not only in the composition of the 
Lower House, but also of the Legisiative 
Council or Upper Chamber, and we should 
be landed in this position : that the loval 


classes in Ireland would have to rely for 
their protection upon a Body which could 
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not be relied upon to afford that protec- 


tion. This Upper Chamber is a 
sham, and but for this reason I 
feel sure it would be very heartily 
opposed by hon. Gentlemen below 


the Gangway on this other side of the 
House. The grounds upon which I and 
my hon. Friends support the Amendment 
is because, while we are determined to 
insist upon the Government replacing 
this sham Chamber by some effectual 
Constitutional safeguard, we consider the 
Legislative Council proposed to be worse 
than useless. It must be understood that 
we do not abandon our insistance upon 
the creation of an _ effective Second 
Chamber. While I candidly own that, I 
hold the same principles as my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
—namely, that I would vote for 
any proposal which I thought would 
smash this Bill, at the same time I do not 
wish in so doing to abandon principles 
which on general grounds I steadfastly 
entertain. Upon the grounds that this 
proposal in the Bill is a sham, that it 
will do a vast deal more harm than good, 
that it will create a false impression and 
expectation—upon these grounds I shall 
support my hon, Friend who moved the 
Amendment, and I hope the proposal 
will be omitted from the Bill. 

Mr. S. WHITBREAD (Bedford) 
said, he did not wish at this stage of the 
Bill to enter into a discussion as to what 
should be the position of a Second 
Chamber, which was not the question 
immediately before the House. He 
frankly said at once that he was in favour 
of a Second Chamber, and he was con- 
tent to rest his support of the Second 
Chamber upon the experience of the 
world, upon the experience of all free 
peoples who had tried to do without a 
Second Chamber, and had _ ultimately 
come back to an Upper Chamber. But 
what he rose for was to take the 
earliest opportunity of noticing what 
seemed to him to be an absolutely new 
departure in Parliamentary practice. He 
had listened with surprise and pain to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University when he proclaimed 
that it was his fixed intention to take this 
and every opportunity to try to make this 
Bill more hateful in the eyes of the people 
of this country, aud more unworkable, He 
had never heard such an astounding state- 
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ment made by one who had held responsible 
office. He had read what was said out-of- 
doors last Saturday by the Leader of the 
Opposition, and he looked upon it as 
mere reckless outside oratory; but he 
never expected to hear such language 
used in that House, and apparently with 
the full approval of a great many of the 
Front Opposition Bench. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
said he would not, for Party purposes, 
abdicate great principles. Was that the 
doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dublin University ? To 
deliberately try to make a Bill in its 
passage through Committee more hateful 
to the whole world and more unworkable 
was the worst piece of political gambling 
he ever recollected. Hon. Members said 
they did not believe the Bill would ever 
pass, and would take care that it should not 
pass. Well, it was possible it might 
pass, and in what position would the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends be 
then, who had made the Bill more un- 
workable, and, as they thought, more 
hateful and detestable, than it now was 
if it should pass ? One could understand 
words and ideas of that kind being 
given utterance to in a moment of temper 
and passion ; but he could not believe it 
would be a deliberate policy pursued by 
a great Party. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, the 
hon. Member for Bedford, who had last 
addressed the House, told them to accept 
the Upper House—the House of Lords. 
That was naturally what they would 
expect from an kon. Gentleman who was 
very likely to go to the House of Lords, 
and it would be rather suicidal policy of 
him to want to abolish the House of 
Lords, because, like the rest of the 
brewers, he would probably end by going 
there. He himself was not opposed in 
the slightest degree to Second Chambers ; 
the very reverse; therefore it must not 
be assumed that those of them on that 
side of the House who were supporting 
the Amendment were doing so because 
of their objection in any sense to the 
House of Lords. But it was quite possible 
for one to object to a wretched carica- 
ture when they would not object to the 
reality ; and the higher their estimate of 
the House of Lords as a Second Chamber 
the more desirous they should be to 
object to this wretched Second Chamber 
which was about to be set up in Ireland. 


Mr. S. Whitbread 
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With regard to the Second Chamber in 
England, there was a certain amount of 
dignity attached to it. Gentlemen were 
often anxious to enter that Chamber on 
account of the dignity ; but where would 
be the dignity attached to the Second 
Chamber in Ireland? Members for that 
Second Chamber would require no quali- 
fication of income, education, or anything 
else ; and they would be elected, for ali 
practical purposes, by the same electors 
as would return Members to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Almost all the counties 
would return Members of the very same 
political colour to the Upper House as 
to the Lower House or Legislative 
Assembly ; and, that being so, this Cham- 
ber would have no dignity or position of 
any sort or kind. If this Second Cham- 
ber were put forward on the ground that 
it would stay hasty legislation, he should 
be willing to vote in favovr of it. But, 
as he understood, this Legislative 
Council was inserted in the Bill not for 
the purpose of being a check on hasty 
legislation, but as a safeguard to the 
loyal minority in Ireland. It was because 
it was represented as a safeguard that he 
| objected to it. It absolutely failed to be 
a safeguard, and he thought there was 
nething in this world so bad as a delusive 
safeguard. It lulled into sleep those, 
perhaps, who were to be safeguarded by 
it ; and, on the other hand, it acted as an 
irritant on the majority against whom 
this safeguard was framed. If an Irish 
Parliament were to be established, and the 
loyal minority were to be given over to 
the majority, he should infinitely prefer 
they should be given into their hands 
without any check whatever. With 
regard to plans in the matter of safe- 
guards there could only be three. There 
could be no safeguards at all; there 
could be sham safeguards of no value 
| whatever ; and there could be real safe- 
guards—or rather they were told that 
there could be real safeguards—but, for 
his part, he had never been able to see 
how they could possibly safeguard a 
Parliament. Therefore he, for one, 
would desire this matter of safeguards to 
be dropped altogether if this Bill passed. 
The feeling of the English people was 
| that they would not establish a Parlia- 
ment in Ireland unless the minority were 
safeguarded ; but they (the Unionists), as 
Representatives of the loyal minority, 
repudiated entirely this Second Chamber 
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asa safeguard, and it would do them a 
great deal of harm rather than good. 
The Prime Minister said that the 
Nationalists desired to accept this Second 
Chamber, not because they liked it, but 
because they desired, as far as possible, 
to conciliate the loyal minority. Well, 
they might stop in that desire 
at once, for this did not con- 
ciliate, it irritated the minority, The 
main object the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone had in putting this Amendment 
on the Paper was to make known 
thoroughly to the electors of this country 
that this was no safeguard to the minority, 
and was of no value to them from any 
point of view. The Upper Chamber 
which was to safeguard them was to be 
composed of 48 Members. Calculations 
were made as to how many of these 
would be Unionists on the franchise on 
which that Chamber was founded. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone said his 
calculations led him practically to the 
length of 20 as a maximum. The hon. 
and learned Member for Mid Armagh 
said his calculations led him to 10, and a 
Nationalist Member of that House the 
previous day showed him (Mr. Rentoul) 
his calculations, and they led him to the 
length of 12. Altogether it seemed 
clear they would not have one-half of 
the Members of that Chamber that was 
to protect them, and it was a strange 
fact that no one who had yet spoken on 
behalf of the Government had attempted 
in any way whatever to show them that 
they would have a majority, or were 
likely to have a majority, on the Legisla- 
tive Council. If, then, the majority was 
to be a Home Rule majority in the 
Legislative Assembly and in the Legis- 
lative Council, it was very difficult to 
see how this Upper Chamber would 
serve the minority from any point of 
view. Since that Amendment was 
moved some of the Radicals had hinted 
that they were looking forward to the 
time when the Second Chamber in Eng- 
land would be abolished. That was the 
desire of many Radicals at the present 
time. [Au hon. Memper: Hear, hear !] 
The hon. Gentleman opposite said, “hear, 
hear ;” but he would ask him how did he 
purpose to abolish the Second Chamber 
in England? Was it by vote of the 
Lower Chamber or by a revolution? If 
he purposed to abolish it by vote of the 
Lower Chamber, would there not then be 
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a precedent for the Lower Chamber in 
Ireland to abolish the Upper Chamber 
in the same way? Huvwever, the one 
point they wanted to make in the matter 
of this Amendment was to impress upon 
the people of England that the Loyalists 
of Ireland with one voice repudiated this 
Upper Chamber entirely as being no 
safeguard or of any value to them from 
any conceivable point of view. The 
| Chief Secretary and the Home Secre- 
| tary, in the Second Readigg Debate on 
this Bill, in substance, said—* If you are 
| to regard the majority in Ireland as a 
parcel of rogues and vagabonds, then no 
safeguards will be of any use.” [Mr. J. 
Morey: Hear hear!] The Chief 
Secretary applauded that statement. That 
was to say, they must regard them either as 
honest men or as dishonest men. Politi- 
cally, they were absolutely dishonest 
from their (the Unionist) point of view, 
or absolutely honest. If they were abso- 
lutely honest, then, he said, let them have 
no safeguards of any kind. If they were 
absolutely dishonest, let them have safe- 
guards that would prevent them from 
being able to do the loyal minority in 
Ireland any harm. If the Chief Secre- 
tary spoke on this Amendment—as he 
hoped he would—he should greatly like 
the right hon. Gentleman to point out 
how this Upper Chamber would safe- 
guard the landlords of Ireland from any 
possible point of view. The Upper 
Chamber would be returned by the votes 
of the tenant farmers even to a greater 
extent than the Lower Chamber, and by 
the vote of the smaller tenant farmer. 
How, then, would it safeguard the land- 
lord ciass, who would need most of all to 
be safeguarded ? How would it prevent 
them being robbed of their possessions 
by the Irish Parliament, which would 
receive a very strong mandate in this 
direction? If they were to be safe- 
guarded under a sort of perpetual police 
protection by means of this Upper 
Chamber, let it be effective police pro- 
tection, let it be done in the right and 
proper way, and not have held over them 
a sort of paper safeguard which any 
gentleman could kick through any 
moment he liked. He was not against 
a Second Chamber, but he was strongly 
in favour of a proper Second Chamber, 
such as we had in this country, and it was 
his respect for Upper Chambers that 
prevented him desiring to see a thing of 
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this sort put in a place of so-called 
dignity and represented as an Upper 
Chamber. The Prime Minister had re- 
marked that this clause of the Bill was 
not the occasion to refer to the Legisla- 
tive Council, and that it should be de- 
ferred until later on. But in the clause 
they were discussing reference was made to 
“the” Legislative Council and “the” Legis- 
lative Assembly. If this section of the 
Bill established a Legislative Council, 
then he agreed this would not be the 
time to discuss the composition of that 
Council; but the word “the” clearly 
brought in the composition of the Coun- 
cil, because it was a particular Council 
formed in a particular way. That being 
so, it was impossible for anyone to see 
the word “the” without casting his eye 
down the Bill to see what that “the” 
meant. When drafting this part of the 
Bill the framer had before him a definite 
Legislative Council established in a 
definite way, and composed of a definite 
number. ‘Therefore he submitted 
that it was in Order to discuss the 
composition of this Legislative Coun- 
cil; and, in point of fact, it would 
be perfectly idle to speak on this 
matter at all unless they entered into the 
composition of it, which was the whole 
question, because there could be no 
Legislative Council formed that would 
be a safeguard. If there was a Legisla- 
tive Council of 100 Members nominated 
for life, and if all those Members were 
Unionists, who forfeited their seats if 
they ceased to be Unionists, that, no 
doubt, would be a safeguard. At any 
rate, it would be a real safeguard, 
whereas the one they were offered was a 
sham. The idea of a Legislative Council 
to be composed of Unionists nominated 
for life, let them know something of the 
difference between the strong and 
vigorous reality and the weak and 
drivelling sham, because that was all the 
proposed Legislative Council was; and it 
was on that ground—on the ground of 
the utter absurdity and uselessness as a 
safeguard of this Legislative Council— 
that he desired to support the Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (Long- 
ford, N.) : Mr. Mellor, I hope I may be 
allowed to recall the attention of the 
Committee for a moment to the question 
that we have been engaged in discussing, 
or rather, I should say, that we are sup- 
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posed to be engaged in discussing. The 
clause proposed to be amended contains 
these words— 

“On and after the appointed day there shall 

be in Ireland a Legislature, consisting of Her 
Majesiy the Queen and of two Houses, the 
Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly.” 
The Amendment proposed is to leave out 
certain words which, when left out, 
reduce the Legislature to Her Majesty 
the Queen and the Legislative Assembly. 
Therefore, the Amendment proposed 
jntends to prevent Ireland from ever 
having a Second Chamber. If the clause 
is passed in such a way it does not 
matter what the constitution of a Second 
Chamber might be. The Second 
Chamber is denied to Ireland by those 
who vote for the Amendment. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet (Mr. James Lowther), 
in vigorous words, denounced the Second 
Chamber as a sham and an imposture. 
If I were to consider the whole process of 
this Debate it is not to a Second 
Chamber that I should apply the words 
“a sham and anu imposture.” We have 
heard in this discussion a great deal of 
what I cannot help calling simulated 
passion and rage that went beyond 
ordinary conceivable hyperbole. Now, 
what are we to think of the sincerity and 
straightforwardness of men who get up 
one after another and say that they are 
devoted in principle to the existence of a 
Second Chamber, and that, therefore, 
because of their ultra-devotion, they are 
going to vote against any kind of Second 
Chamber for Ireland? Of course, there 
has been a frank expression of opinion 
from our point of view. We cannot 
object to that course. The right hon 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) was so 
blunt and so frank as to say that he 
wanted to make this Bill more detestable 
than ever it was. [An hon. MEMBER: 
He cannot.] Well, if he wants to make 
the Bill more detestable than ever, of 
course he is right enough in trying to 
strike out this clause granting a Second 
Chamber. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I rise 
to a point of Order. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) is not in his 
place, and what he merely said was— 
[Loud Irish cries of “Order!” amid 
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which the hon. Member resumed his 
seat. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN having called on 
the hon. Member for North Longford to 
proceed— 

Mr. M‘CARTHY, continuing his 
speech said: We all heard what the right 
hon. Gentleman said. He spoke, as he 
always does, with remarkable clearness, 
and there was no possibility of even the 
dullest person mistaking him for one 
moment. An hon. Member below me, 
an Ulster Member, said that nobody 
could make this Bill more detestable than 
itis at present. Then why be at the 
pains of trying? Cannot the Bill be 
allowed to go through with all its sup- 
posed horrors on its head, and thus save 
us the trouble of this controversy kept 
up almost altogether by gentlemen who 
say that their whole heart and their 
whole feelings go one way while their 
vote is bound to go ancther. I have not 
heard in the course of this discussion a 
single word from any hon. Member be- 
longing to the Opposition which sug- 
gested in the remotest degree what 
manner of Second Chamber he would ac- 
cept as being capable of meeting the 
necessities of the case. There was, in- 
deed, a suggestion made or hinted at by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Thanet that he thought 
some revival of the Irish Peerage might 
be almost good enough. Well, hon. 
Members of this House who believe in 
the re-galvanising of the Irish Peerage 
have an amount of hope, and faith, and 
imagination which surpasses the most 
poetic intellect. Then I believe there 
was a suggestion made by another hon. 
Member—I forget whom—some sug- 
gestion that there might be a Chamber of 
hereditary legislators. I am afraid he 
would find it rather difficult to establish 
a Chamber of that kind which could 
secure the confidence and affection of the 
Irish people. But I think it is a strange 
and even an extraordinary thing to find 
hon. Member after hon. Member in the 
ranks of the Opposition getting up and 
enunciating two absolutely conflicting 
opinions—tirst, that there ought to be a 
Second Chamber everywhere; and next, 
that there ought to be no Second 


Chamber in Ireland, because that Se- 
cond Chamber is not acceptable to them. 
But, Mr. Mellor, I am more concerned to 
state frankly what the position is—what 
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the views of my Colleagues and my- 
self with regard to this Amendment are. 
We know that there is in Ireland, and 
possibly in England, a certain fear that 
the interests of the minority might be 
overborne under possible conditions by 
the strength of the majority. We are 
also assured that to meet that possible 
dread or susceptibilities of that kind the 
most convenient ferm of protection for 
minorities would be the creation of a 
Second Chamber. Iam not now going 
to say a single word about the constitu- 
tion of a proposed Second Chamber. We 
are now discussing the question of the 
principle, as the right kon, Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian clearly and 
eloquently pointed out in the early part 
of the Debate. People are asked now to 
affirm the principle that there shall be a 
Second Chamber in Ireland. As we are 
assured that this form of a Second Cham- 
ber would be the most effective, ready, 
and convenient means of protecting 
every interest of the minority in Ireland, 
we, on that account, are perfectly willing 
to assist in the formation of a Second 
Chamber. We know and appreciate the 
immense amount of interest in the 
Nationalist life of Ireland which is taken 
by hon. Members on this side of the 
House, and by some on the other side of 
the House. We are spurred on by 
them to make magnificent assertions 
of the dignity of Irish nationality. 
We know perfectly well what that 
is done for, We know how much 
hon. Members who use those generous 
and kindly appeals to us ever cared for 
Irish Nationalist sentiment. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
We care just as much as you do. 

*Mr. M‘CARTHY: I was referring, 
of course, to the Members of the Con- 
servative Party, and for the sake of old 
associations I shall pass over an inter- 
ruption of that kind with the charity of 
silence. I would recommend hon. Mem- 
bers of the Conservative and of the 
Unionist Party to leave Irish National 
sentiment in the care of Irish Members. 
I have heard hon. Members say that a 
Second Chamber ought to be regarded as 
an insult by the people of Ireland. The 
people of Ireland regard it in no such 
light. There may be in my own Party, 
as in other Parties, hon. Members who 
are not in favour in general of the policy 
or principle of a Second Chamber. There 
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are many other hon. Members who are 
convineed by experience and by observa- 
tion that a Second Chamber is an advan- 
tage in every country. There are many 
men who quite appreciate the arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian, when he pointed out that 
the common experience of all or nearly 
all countries is in favour of a Second 
Chamber ; but, however that may be, we 
are quite willing to give so much con- 
sideration to the interests, and probably 
the honest and sincere alarms of the 
Irish minority, or some of them, we are 
quite willing, I say, to give so much at- 
tention and regard to that sentiment as to 
be willing to accept a Second Chamber 
as a convenient and proper institution in 
Treland. That is all the length we go at 
the present stage of the Debate. We 
have nothing to do with what hereafter 
may be proposed as to the construction, 
or position, or constitution of that Second 
Chamber. All we say is this—if there bea 
desire on this side of the water and on 
the other that a marked and distinet pro- 
tection should be given to the minority 
by means of a Second Chamber, that pro- 
posal has our most cordial and ready 
acceptance. We have heard an argu- 
ment quoted to-day that there cannot be 
even a fair Conservative minority in the 
Second Chamber under an Act like this ; 
that even Ulster cannot have her fair 
representation ; but are we not told that 
Ulster possesses the great bulk of the 
wealth, and the influence, and the intelli- 
gence of Ireland ? Are we not told that she 
has the strength, the brains, the money, 
and the power in Ireland? And, under 
these conditions, is it possible to suppose 
that Ulster cannot make her voice heard 
in the Second Chamber of the Irish 
Legislature ? I cannot believe that there 
is the slightest danger of stifling the 
voice of Ulster in any Constitution that 
can be framed for the Irish people. And 
I go farther, and say there is no desire 
amongst the Irish Members or the Irish 
people that Ulster Toryism should not 
have its full weight, its full representa- 
tion, in the National Councils. It is 
strange to me that with all that great 
intelligence and power there is no Ulster 
Member who tries to suggest, even re- 
motely, some means by which the danger 
he seems to fear, the danger of the oblite- 
ration of Ulster influence in the National 
Councils, can be got over. But this is 
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what I wish to impress on the English 
people at the present moment—that we 
are quite prepared to accept the principle 
of a Second Chamber. We accept it 
because we believe it might be a safeguard 
in trying and momentous times against 
anything like too rapid legislation, and 
therefore would be a guarantee for the 
safety of the minority. On these 
grounds we accept it, and on these 
grounds we support it. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) : I have not troubled the 
House or the Committee hitherto on this 
Bill. That is not because I have not 
taken a great interest in it, and I desire 
now to say a few words on this Amend- 
ment. I am in this difficulty. While I 
desire to support the Amendment, I am 
unable to agree entirely with the reasons 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone ; 
but while I agree with the premises 
stated in the speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment Iam quite unable to agree in his 
conclusions. As regards in the abstract 
the principle of a Second Chamber, I am 
entirely in favour of it, as a general rule. 
Therefore I have a difficulty in voting 
with the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
in opposing altogether the inclusion of a 
Legislative Council in the scheme of the 
Bill. On the other hand, the hon. 
Gentleman and others have opposed the 
enactment of this Legislative Council on 
the ground that its composition is so 
illusory as a measure for the defence of 
the loyal minority in Ireland that it can- 
not for a moment be accepted. On that 
point I am unable to deny the weight of 
the reasons stated by the Prime Minister, 
who said that if the composition of the 
Legislative Council as proposed in the 
Bill was unsubstantial it was open for the 
Committee in dealing with the subsequent 
clause that provides for the composition 
of the Body to so amend it that it will 
provide, in their opinion, a sufficient safe- 
guard for the minority in Ireland. I have 
in my Own experience seen the working 
of many Second Chambers. The Prime 
Minister referred to the composition of 
the Legislative Council in the various 
Colonies. There are in some of the 
British Colonies nominative Chambers, 
some of them with a limited number and 
some with an unlimited number of Mem- 
bers. There are Legislative Councils 
elected by the whole Colony voting in 
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one constituency with a restricted fran- | 


chise; and there are some Legislative 
Councils elected by constituencies carved 
out of the Colony similar to that provided 
by this Bill. And, again, there are cases 
in which the whole Legislative Council is 
dissolved together, and cases in which 
the Members go out in certain numbers 
and at different times. My experience 


has been that of all the different kinds of | 


Legislative Council those which cause the 
most jealousy ir the Lower Chamber are 
those which are elected. In Victoria 
and South Australia, for instance, frequent 
quarrels have taken place over the inter- 
position of the Legislative Council in 
legislation against the wishes of the 
Lower Chamber. Most Members will 
recollect the case in which the Upper 


House declined to pass a Bill for the | 


paymeut of Members, whereupon the 


Assembly tacked it ou to the Appropria- | 


tion Bill. The Upper House threw out 
the Appropriation Bill, and the Minister 
of the day dismissed the whole of the 
public officers who were paid by the 
annual Vote. On the other hand, in the 
Colonies where the Legislative Council is 
nominated I have not seen any of these 
jealousies arise. But my objection to the 
present proposal is of a different 
character. It is on all-fours with 
the objection expressed in the pre- 
vious Debate as to the character pro- 
posed to be given to the Legislature in 
Ireland. There have been attempts made 
to assert, by distinct enactments in the 
Bill, declaration of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament ; but I think that 
these proposals, though just and logical, 
are somewhat unsubstantial, because 
the declaration of the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament in the Pre- 
amble is about as illusory as the 


suzerainty of Her Majesty in the) 


Transvaal. The Irish Legislature is not 
to be called a Parliament. There is not 
much in the name of a Parliament; but 
it will be a Parliament to all intents and 
purposes, and it would not be long before 
it asserted its rights to wider powers, and 
to secure by its influence in this House 
much larger concessions. 
Minister mentioned 
of a Colonial Legislature that had 


obtained the name of Parliament the | 


Parliament of the Dominion. That is a 


Parliament in all its attributes, because 
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it has secured to it a long list of functions, 
; such as the right of control over trade, 
| navigation, shipping, and commerce, 
weights and measures, and all those other 
matters which are expressly reserved by 
this Bill from the power of the Irish 
Legislature. The hon. Member also 
mentioned the only cases in which he 
said that a Legislative Council of some 
kind had not been appointed as part of 
| the Legislature—namely, the Provincial 
Legislatures of Canada, and said he would 
not refer to them, as they were not cases 
|in point. But I venture to say that they 
are precisely cases in point. If we desire 
| that the Legislative Body in Ireland 
should net be a Parliament, but a dele- 
gated Legislature with statutory powers ; 
that it should be confined to those statutory 
powers, restricted in its functions ; limited, 
as the Provincial Legislatures of Canada 
are limited, by the reservation of Parlia- 
| mentary powers to the Dominion Parlia- 
;ment, then it would be appropriate, 
| natural, and safe that it should not have 
|a Legislative Council, which is the 
natural portion of a Parliament. That 
| this Legislative Council might really be 
| made a safeguard I do not deny. In 1886 
| the right hon. Gentleman proposed that 
it should represent the Peerage and 
| property and all those who would have 
an interest in the preservation of law 
and order, and in the safeguarding of pro- 
perty ; but there is no such proposal in 
this Bill. We have only a proposal for 
|a Body to be elected by small tenants 
- would also elect the’ great majority 
|of the Members of the Legislative 
| 
| 
i 


Bae Be, in Ireland. It would be im- 
possible te make such Body a safe- 
guard. But my point is that we should 
|} have no See ond C hamber, because we 
| should have no Parliament ; and it is 
| with that view, and not with the view 
| stated by the hon. Member for South 
| Tyrone, that I intend to support his 
| Amendment. 
| 
| 


*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, he had listened to the 
Debate with great interest, as it touched 
upon a subject which he had studied in 
other countries. Reference had been 
made to the experience in America, 
which had a Second Chamber praised 
by almost every writer and speaker on 
the subject. Lord Salisbury had said that 
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they might view that Second Chamber 
with envy even in England itself. What 
was the principle in that Second 
Chamber? The principle was that of 
selection by the Representatives of the 
people. They would like to know why they 
could not apply that principle to Ireland ? 
It might be said that they did not possess 
the materials for doing this in Ireland. 
But one of the first acts of the Irish 
Legislature would be to appoint County 
Councils, and then they would have the 
material to form a Second Chamber in 
Ireland. As soon as the County Councils 
were in a position to choose the Senate, 


they might be allowed to do so; and_ 
so chosen, the | 


system provided by the Bill might fairly | 


until the Senate was 


be accepted as a provisional arrangement 


until a more stable system could be. 


formed. 
send their best and most experienced men 


to the Senate; and it would possess | 
the | 


the good qualities now seen in 
American Senate. 


*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwail, Bod- 


min) said, the right hon. Gentleman the | 


Member for North-East Manchester had 
given an interesting and valuable state- 
ment of his Colonial experiences in the 


matter of Second Chambers ; but he was | 


bound to say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not make plain to him why 
he had adopted the conclusion at which 


he had arrived in regard to the Amend- | 


ment. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not alone in that respect. The charac- 
teristic of the Debate had been that, 
whatever side hon. Gentlemen had _pro- 
fessed their intention of voting upon, 
they had begun by saying that in prin- 
ciple they belonged to the other side. 
Hon. Members who were in favour of 
a Second Chamber proposed to vote 
against the Second Chamber ; and hon. 
Members who were against the principle 
of a Second Chamber proposed to vote 
for the constitution of a Second Cham- 
ber. These remarkably incoherent argu- 
ments and conclusions would, perhaps, 
be maintained to the end, and he only 
hoped he would not fall into them him- 


self. But his object in rising was to 


explain why he felt constrained to differ 
from his hon. Friends, and why he should 
Mr. Rathbone 
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| vote against the Amendment of the hon- 
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Member for South Tyrone. He did not 
say that the argument of experience was 
conclusive, or even that the argument 
a priort was not open to some 
obvicus objections ; but he thought that 
experience did justify what was said by 
his right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government in the speech which he 
| delivered to a too thin Committee earlier 
in the day, that, on the whole, Second 
Chambers had worked well throughout 
our Colonies. He was afraid it was 
true that there was more discontent with 
them than the Prime Minister was dis- 


posed to recognise, and that there 
was a disposition, which in one or 
two places had ripened into action, 
to do away with them. But this 


feeling had been founded more on the 
expenses attendant on the institution of 
/a Second Chamber than upon the political 
injury supposed to be derived from its 
/existence. He ventured to say that in the 
| arguments which had weight with many 
| who wished to abolish Second Chambers 
—such as the irritating bar Second 
Chambers had afforded to rapid legisla- 
tion, and the hindrances sometimes placed 
in the way of measures being put on the 
Statute Book which the majority of the 
voters in the Colonies wished—there had 
been a neglect to consider the advantages 
that had accrued on the other side, from 
that inability which beset politicians like 
other men to imagine what would happen 
,if the system which prevailed had not 
| prevailed, and if a totally different system 
| had been in operation. They knew the 
| inconveniences of a Second Chamber, 
| but they were unable to realise the evils 
a single Chamber would involve. He 
thought that the weighty reasons ad- 
vanced by the Prime Minister ought to 
| be recalled to the minds of the Com- 
| mittee, that a Second Chamber did at 
least afford this advantage—that, how- 
| ever little a Second Chamber might be 
| differently constituted from the First 
| Chamber, there was always a tendency 
/on the part of the Second Chamber and 
| its Members to look at questions brought 
before the Legislature from a point of 
view of their own. There was a dispo- 
sition to differ from the other Chamber, 
which was useful in causing the other 
side of the question to be properly dis- 
cussed and brought before the community 
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which was represented by the Legisla- 
ture. There was also the great advantage, 
as his right hon. Friend had pointed out, 
of securing time for second thoughts. 


Government of 


He asked any hon. Member, therefore, | 


whether there was not 
in Ireland, if a single Chamber was con- 
stituted, of seeing in the action of that 
Chamber rapid, impulsive, not always 
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in different 


elements, and not be a mere repetition 


at least a risk | 


reflective action ; whether there was not | 


a risk that such a Chamber would be too 
hasty in its judgment, and perhaps un- 


just through its haste, and whether the | 
mere possibility of delay in respect of | 


Ireland, and considering the cireum- 
stances of Ireland, was not a thing to be 
desired ? He went further, and said 
that in a purely democratic sense and 
spirit, as long as they had Chambers 
elected as they were and would be, 
if they wished to make the Legislature 
representative of the minds, will, thought, 


feeling, and interests of the country over | 
which it ruled, they ought to have some | 
means of getting represented not only | 


impulse but hesitation ; not only action 
but hesitancy ; that despondency should 


be represented as well as resolution; and | 


that the doubts and fears which 
istel in the community should, as 
well as the hopes and _ confidences, 
be reflected in the Legislature. Those 
great advantages could only be secured 


ex- | 


of the first. The Committee would 
have the right to impress upon the 
right hon. Gentleman, when the 
question of the composition of the 
Second Chamber came up, that it 
bore the utmost similarity to the First 
Chamber, and that it should be varied. 
The hon. Member for Carnarvon had 
suggestel that when County Councils 
‘ame into operation in Ireland they 
should elect the Members of the Second 


Chamber. But they need not go so far 
as that. Some Second Chambers were 


nominated, It would be conceivable to 
support a nominated Second Chamber, or 
a Chamber partly nominated and partly 
elected, or one partly nominated, partly 
elected, and partly made up of ex officio 
members. For instance, they might 
have in that Chamber persons holding 


particular offices in relation to the 
greater Corporations in Ireland, anil 


Representatives of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the great commercial cities, and 
ex officio Members from the educational 
corporations in Ireland. They might in 
this way, or in some other way, so model 


| the Second Chamber that, without being 


through a Second Chamber. It might 
be said all this was in the air. He} 
was only repeating, in less eloquent 


and less powerful words, the argu- 
ments used by the Prime Minister, | 


and those arguments would have to be | 


considered in the future course of the 
Bili. The Committee was now really 
discussing the question whether they 
would permit any Second Chamber, and 
not whether the particular Chamber in 
the Bill should be adopted. As for that 
Second Chamber, it was urged that it 
was a sham, and that it would 
be no cheek, and that it would 
oniy represent the same classes that would 
be represented in the First 
He believed that to be true. 

hesitation inaecepting that conclusion, and 


Chamber. | 
He had no 


an inflexible, irresistible bar to the action 
of the first, it would be a correlative to it, 
supplementary to it—a useful addition to 
it. It was said—* All this is very well— 
you may suggest all these things ; not one 
of them will be listened to in this Debate. 
The scheme of the Bill is to be preserved, 
and if you are going to take this first step, 
you will be constrained to acquiesce in 
all that follows.” He did not deny it 
was possible, though it would be very 
hard for the Prime Minister to maintain, 
consistently with the sincere observations 
he had addressed to the Committee that 


day, an attitude of inflexible hostility to 


making it hisown, This Second Chamber | 
would be a tenant farmers’ Chamber, just | 


as the First Chamber would be. But the 


right hon. Gentleman at the head of the | 


Government wished to make the Second 
Chamber something which would supple- 


any proposed change in the composition 
of the Second Chamber in the direction 
he had just indicated, and he did not 
believe the right hon. Gentleman would 
maintain any such attitude. On this 
question, he (Mr. Courtney) would like to 
make an observation bearing upon many 
other questions that would be brought 
before the Committee, and which would 
be more forcible, perhaps, from its general 
than its specific application. Unfortu- 
nately, they were all of opinion, and they 
all knew, that this Bill would not become 
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law. He said “unfortunately,” not 
because he did not desire that it should 
not become law, not because he was not 
stoutly opposed altogether to the notion 
of setting up this Parliament in Ireland, 
but unfortunately for the purpose of the 
discussion of the Bill in the House. It 
was pretty manifest amongst the Members 
of the Government themselves that they 
would like the discussion on the Bill to 
be abbreviated as much as possible, and 
its fate sealed as quickly as possible ; 
their action which had been indicated, 
and their action which had been revealed, 
or partly revealed, was action which 
tended towards lightening the Bill of 
debateable matter, so as to get it through 
the House as quickly and with as little 
friction as possible, and then, what- 
ever followed afterwards, would follow. 
But the certainty of the fate that would 
befall the Bill elsewhere made the Go- 
vernment not unnaturally wish to econo- 
mise their time and labour here by 
avoiding the discussion of things which 
need not be discussed, and by dropping 
parts which would be necessary to a 
Bill if it were to become an Act, but 
which were not necessary to a Bill 
which was to pass this House and to be 
sent to the House of Lords. On the 
other hand, the opponents of the measure 
knew that the Bill would not become 
law, and so they also were indisposed to 
discuss its principle. They could discuss 
abstract principles, but they were indis- 
posed, he was afraid, to discuss, in a 
practical sense, the particular provisions 
of the Bill. This question was not going 
to be settled now, and what the ultimate 
issue might be no one, he thought, could 
venture with precision to say; but, in 
view of the possibilities that might 
follow, he thought the Committee might 
be usefully employed in making provision 
by the discussion here for the serious 
entertainment of propositions that might 
come before the House in a more prac- 
tical shape hereafter. 

An 
Party ? 

*Mr. COURTNEY : Perhaps from the 
hon. and learned Member himself. He 
should prefer to see hon. Members oppo- 
site, who were so deeply interested in 
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| funeral, but taking a part in determining 


their own fate. They were now prepar- 
ing materials for what might be a solution 
of the Irish Question hereafter, and in 


| that view he thought the discussion a 


useful one. Having regard to the future, 
and being impressed with the belief that 
if ever Ireland was cursed with a 
Parliament of its own a Second Chamber 
would be pre-eminently useful, ine 
should have no hesitation in voting against 
the Amendment. 


Mr. G. W. BALFOUR (Leeds, Cen- 
tral) said, that the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford, who had made such a violent attack 
on the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, might have remembered 
that the hon. Member for Northampton 
and other hon. Members who opposed 
Second Chambers were going to support 
the proposal for a Second Chamber in 
the Bill. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I 
that I was going to vote for 
Chamber. 

Mr. G. W. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member stated that he was not going to 
support the Amendment, and in that 


never said 
a Second 


' case he was either going to vote against 


the Amendment or leave the House and 
not vote at all. But the hon. Mem- 
ber was not the only Member of the 
House who declared himself against the 
Second Chamber, but, nevertheless, was 
going to vote for one. The Home Secre- 
tary had told his constituents that Second 
Chambers were generally mischievous, 
and yet he was going to vote for a 
Second Chamber in connection with an 
Irish Legislature. The hon. Member 
for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) had expressed 
the same opinion, and he was going to 
vote against the Amendment ; therefore, 
there was no ground for the moral indig- 
nation which the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread) had expressed in 
regard to hon. Members sitting on the 
Opposition Benches, and which might 
well have been reserved for hon. Gentle- 


men sitting in his own cirele of the 
|House. His right hor. Friend (Mr. 


/ make 


this question, not sitting like mutes at a 


Mr. Courtney 


Plunket) had said that he desired to 
the Bill more detestable in the 
eyes of the public, and the hon. Member for 
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Bedford held up his hands in righteous 
indignation, and declared that the right 
hon. Gentleman was the creator of a 
novel system of Parliamentary tactics. 
But, surely, if one disapproved of a 
measure there was nothing immoral in 
the intention to make it distasteful. It 
was quite clear that what his right hon. 
Friend meant was that the Bill 


was a | 
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bad Bill, and that there were provisions | 
in it which disguised its badness, and that | 
it should, by stripping it of all its dis- | 


guises, be made more detestable ; 
that was a different thiag from saying 
that he desired to make 
than it was. A man might be a villain, 
but by unmasking him you did not make 
him more of a villain, though he was 
made much more detestable. The Bill 
was a bad Bill, and its provisions were 
so disguised that it was the duty of all 


but | 


| 


it a worse Bill | 


who were opposed te it to strip it of all | 


its disguises and exhibit it in all its naked 
depravity. 
the House to vote for the Second 
Chamber in regard to the general prin- 
ciple involved; but he (Mr. G. W. Bal- 
four) had no objection in principle to a 
Second Chamber, but to the proposed 
composition of the Chamber. If the 


The Prime Minister begged | 


Chamber could be made satisfactory he | 
should certainly vote against the Amend- | 


ment, because, generally speaking, he 


favoured Second Chambers if one could | 


be devised and the materials existed for 
creating it. 
rican Senate would not apply. The 
American Senate represented the sove- 
reignty of each State, and each State, 
whether large or smail, was represented 
by two Members in the Senate. Seeing 
that in Ireland, an agricultural country, 
the men of education, position, and pro- 
perty were almost entirely Unionists, he 
altogether despaired of being able to 
construct a Second Chamber, and it was 
upon that ground that he should support 
the Amendment. 


Mr. B. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, 
Attercliffe) said, that if, on that side of 
the House, the question under debate 
were in the nature of a tabula rasa, he 
thought very few hon. Members would 
be found voting for a Second Chamber. 
He supposed that those who advocate: 
Second Chambers desired the minority to 


The analogy of the Ame- | 
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rule, and that those who desired the 
majority to rule were opposed to Second 
Chambers. There were no judgments 
so satisfactory as those which were given 
with full responsibility ; and if a man 
were tried for his life on the question of 
fact there was no appeal, and there were 
no decisions arrived at with greater care 
than those from which there was no ap- 
peal. The question arose—What were 
they going to do in that Debate? He 
expected that a Second Chamber had 
been introduced into the Bill in order to 
conciliate opposition, and the course of 
the Debate showed that it had signally 
failed. That being so, who, then, was 
in favour of a Second Chamber? There 
was no one on the Liberal side of the 
House in its favour, and he did not think 
that the Nationalist Party desired a 
Second Chamber. They only accepted 
it mainly to remove hostility to the Bill 
asa whole. But the proposal had not 
disarmed hostility, and, in that case, 
might they not ask the Government to 
re-consider their position ? If the Second 
Chamber had simply been introduced to 
conciliate the Opposition, it had failed ; 
and, looking to the future of Ireland, if 


| the Second Chamber were withheld, they 


would be preventing the introduction of 
causes of conflict between two classes 
of the people, and, that being so, 
he thought the Government should re- 
consider their views on the question, 


*THe CHANCELLOR © or 
LANCASTER 


THE 
(Mr, 


OF 


| Bryce, Aberdeen, 8S.) : It is suggested 


that this proposal for a Second Chamber 
may have been introduced with a view 
of conciliating opposition. I am sorry 
to say that the notice we had of the 
attitude hon, Gentlemen opposite were 
likely to take up led us to expect that 
neither a of this kind 
any other proposal would conciliate their 


proposal nor 
opposition ; and IT would tell my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Sheftield 
that, so far from conciliating the opposi- 
tion, if we were to withdraw this clause 
they would find the Bill worse without 
it than with it. What is the question 
before the Committee ? It is, it seems to 
me, Whether in this Bill we are to havea 
provision for a Second Chamber or not ? 
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The hon. Member for Leeds, with the 
ability and ingenuity which distinguish 
him, has argued that it would be impos- 
sible under any circumstances to have a 
Second Chamber. 


Mr. G. W. BALFOUR: Not in any 
circumstances, but to have such a Second 
Chamber as would be accepted and would 
have a chance of success. 


*Mr. BRYCE: I accept the correction, 
but it is difficult to understand why hon. 
Members opposite should think that no 
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| the irresponsible spirit in which hon. Gen- 
| tleamen opposite are discussing the Bill— 
_namely, the reflection that hon, Gentle- 
/men are discussing the Bill as if they 
expected it never to take effect. [ Op- 
| position Cheers.] Iam glad I have the 
|assent of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
| that view. They are discussing the Bill 
| with the avowed object of simply making 
_a demonstration of hostility against a 
whole policy in its nature guilty and 
vicious. But hon. Gentlemen should 
carry their grasp of the future a little 
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\further. The question may not be 
” : ear. 5 | settled by this Bill, but neither will the 
have weight with Her Majesty’s Govern- question be settled by the rejection of 
ment. Her Majesty’s Government are | this Bill. If the Bill should fail, we all 
quite prepared to meet ail reasonable | know that it will be followed by another 
apprehensions which hon. Members | Bill. Therefore, the discussion on this 


opposite or the minority in Ireland can | Bill is not thrown away, because even if 


. wi arty opposite shor 
entertain, and to endeavour to construct | the wishes of the Party agate ald 
be realised and this Bill is rejected it 


as good a Legislature in Ireland as we | will be followed by another, and the 
can. In Clause 6 Amendments can be present Debates will largely influence 
moved which would be compatible with | the character of the measure then 
the Ist clause, but which would com- | brought in. Supposing, for the sake of 
pletely alter the character of the Second | argument, that this Amendment were 
Chamber ; and, if that is 00, it follows | carried, and suppose that next Session 


z ; ; | Her Majesty’s Government bring in 
that we are now discussing nothing but another Home Rule Bill—it would be 
the general principle. 


It is to that | impossible for them, in the teeth of the 
general principle, as applied to the case | decision of this House, to introduce a 
of Ireland, that I will confine my-| provision for a Second Chamber into 
self. We all know that when we arrive | that Bill. Even if they were convinced 
at Clause 6 we shall have all these dis-| by the arguments of hon. Members 
cussions over again. Every word that | opposite that this was a bad Second 
has been said to-day and that was said | Chamber and that there ought to be a 
yesterday against the proposed composi- | better one, they would be absolutely pre- 
tion of the Chamber can, on Clause 6, be | cluded from having a Second Chamber 
said over again. Therefore, it is useless brought in. It would be in the highest 
now for me to justify our proposal | degree unstatesmanlike for the Party 


suggestions they can make can possibly 








of this particular Chamber, or for hon. 
Gentlemen to disparage it. But I 
would remind hon. Gentlemen opposite 
of the nature of the vote they are going 
to give. It is a vote against any Second 
Chamber whatever. It is a vote which 
is not grounded upon proof that no 
Second Chamber can be created ior Ire- 
land ; therefore, what conclusion do I 
draw as the effect of such a vote ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Bodmin Division observed 
that the question could not be settled by 
this Bill; and he grounded on that ob- 
servation a reflection which seemed to 
me very opportune as to what I will 


call—if I may say it without offence— 


Mr. Bryce 


|opposite to drive the Government 
to that conclusion. I cannot depart 
\from this aspect of the  ques- 
jtion without expressing the hope 


| that hon. Gentlemen opposite will pause 
| before they give a vote which can be 
directed only against the principle of any 
Second Chamber in Ireland, and which 
will be remembered when the question of 
a Second Chamber for England some 
(day comes up. With regard to hon. 
Members on the Government side who 
dislike voting for any Second Chamber 
at all, I would remind them that they, 
with the views they entertain and have 
declared, will not be giving a vote against 
,a Second Chamber based on a property 
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qualification, but on the very difficult and 
large general question whether, under 
any circumstances, Second Chambers 
ought to exist or not. It does not 
appear to me that any vote given on 
this Amendment will, so far as hon. 
Members on this side of the 
House are concerned, have any bear- 
ing on any opinion they may entertain 
with regard to the House of Lords. Hon. 
Members opposite, if they condemn the 
scheme of a Second Chamber, will give 
a vote unfriendly to Second Chambers 
generally ; but hon. Members on this 
side, whose object is merely to express 
their dislike of the House of Lords, will 
go far beyond the necessities of their 
position if they vote against having in 
Treland a Second Chamber which will 
furnish no precedent in favour of the 
House of Lords. Some hon. Mem- 
bers have compared the proposed 
Second Chamber to the House of Lords ; 
but I can conceive nothing less like a 
Chamber founded on hereditary right 
than a Chamber founded on a £20 quali- 
fication. Let hon. Members who oppose 
this Second Chamber put themselves in 
the position the Government occupied 
when they framed the Bill. They had 
to consider whether or not some Second 
Chamber could be introduced. When 
they looked round Europe at the experi- 
ence of Second Chambers they found 
that in every European State but two 
which have Legislative Bodies there 
existed Second Chambers, the only ex- 
ceptions being Greece aud Bulgaria. 
When they looked to the United States, 
they found that 44 States and four Terri- 
tories have Second Chambers ; and when 
they looked to the Colonies, we found that 
in each one of the Australian Colonies 
there were two Chambers, in Cape Colony 
there were two Chambers, and in most 
of the Canadian Provinces, as well as in 
the Dominion Parliament, there were two 
Chambers. It is said that two Chambers 
do not always work harmoniously together. 
My observation on that is that the object 
of having two Chambers is to secure, not 
that things shall always work smoothly 
between them, but that they shall fre- 
quently differ, and provide a means of 
correcting such errors as either may 


commit. That observation has many bear- 
ings, and I confess that the result of the 
inquiries I have made into the working 
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‘of the Australasian Colonies is that the 


Chambers which have of late years 
worked most efficieutly there have been 
the elective and not the nominated 
Second Chambers. In Victoria, and in 
South Australia, the Legislative Coun- 


cil, like the Senate in democratic 
France and the Senates in the demo- 
cratic States of North America, has 


more and more come to be regarded as a 
valuable part of the Constitution, and 
upon all this past experience I base the 
general proposition that there is nothing 
anti-democratic in a Second Chamber. 
The democracy may be just as much a 
democracy whether there is one Cham- 
ber or two. Therefore, I beg hon. 
Members on the Liberal side not to sup- 
pose that they will pay any tribute to 
the genius of democracy by voting 
against the proposal of the Bill. The 
general question of having one House or 
two is far too large for me to enter upon 
here. Nor is any general conclusion 
possible which shall apply to every 
country. All I desire to show the 
strong prima facie case there for 
trying a bicameral system in Ireland. 
I must be content to rely on the 
very weighty and thoughtful speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bodmin Division, who stated 
—as the Prime Minister had done when 
the House was not so full as it is now 
—the general grounds on which Second 
Chambers are commended as offering 
a protection to minorities. Look- 
ing round the world, and seeing 
what a large consensus of experience 
there is in favour of having two 
Houses, and knowing how much has 
been said about the desirability of safe- 
guarding the Legislature of Ireland, we 
should have exposed ourselves to far 


1s 


1s 


'more hostile criticism from the Opposi- 
tion if we had brought in a Bill which 


provided for only one Chamber, I think 


|I have said enough te justify our pro- 


posal, I cannot accept the view that 


' there are no materials in Ireland for the 


construction of a Second Chamber. There 
are many of our Colonies and many of 
the States of America where the popula- 
tion is quite as homogeneous as in 
Ireland, and where the need for having a 
Second Chamber is not so strong as in 
Ireland, and yet where it has been found 
desirable to have it. A principal reason 
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why Second Chambers have been estab- 
lished in these communities is that 
they not only involve considerable delay, 
but also a double debate. 
come a second time before public opinion. 
Every question, when it has run the 
gauntlet of one set of minds in one 
Chamber, has to run the gauntlet of an- 
other set. 
of its being and its sense of self-im- 
portance, of necessity seeks opportuni- 
ties for vindicating its right to 
existence by exposing every question 
that comes before it to a second consi- 
deration and criticism. The result is to 
waken up still further the opinion of the 
country. We all know that the value of 
the Debates that take place in this House 
lies not so much in the effect they have on 
our minds, because we mostly come here 
pledged to vote in a particular direction, 
but that they awaken opinion in the 
country. [Opposition Cheers.| Yes; 
hon. Gentlemen opposite concur in that 
view. They may be sure that we rely 
upon public opinion, and will lose 
no chance of enlightening it, and 
80, too, we want to give Ireland a 
chance of having all questions thoroughly 
discussed from every point of view. We 
want the Irish Legislature to be one 
in which all measures shall run the 
gauntlet of a double debate, and in 
which everything that can be done 
for the political education of the 
people, so long neglected in the 
past, shall be done by the legislative 
machinery of the country. We hold that 
if ever there was a country where it 
would be fair to try the experiment of 
having two Legislative Chambers, that 
country is Ireland, and we hope that the 
House will pause before it destroys the 
opportunity we wish to give the Irish 
people of having such a Constitutional 
machinery. I have said that this is a 
question not of the particular Chamber 
we have proposed, but of whether Ireland 
shall have a Second Chamber or not. 
It is also a question of cutting off and 
destroying one of the safeguards which 
the Bill provides. Gentlemen opposite 
contend that a Second Chamber would 
not be a safeguard; but no one 
can possibly argue that the Legis- 
lature will be any the worse for 
there- 
wantonness of Party 
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possessing it. Is it not, 
fore, the very 
Mr. Bryce 
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passion to strike off a safeguard which 
may prove exceedingly useful for the 
sake of damaging the Bill? I hope we 
shall give the Irish Legislature the 
opportunity, which nearly all the 
democratic Legislatures of the world 
possess, of starting on its career with all 
the advantages which full discussion and 
the possible divergence of two Chambers 
can provide. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down tells us that it is 
beyond the scope of the present Debate 
to discuss the general question of Second 
Chambers. 


Mr. BRYCE was understocd to dis- 
sent. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that I was not 
going to indulge in hostile criticism of 
that remark, because my next sentence 
would have been that anybody who 
heard his speech would admit that a more 
interesting discussion on the general 
question of Second Chambers was never 
heard in this House. I listened to the 
general remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, not only with great admiration for 
the compressed learning he contrived to 
put into them, but with very general 
agreement in the broad principles he laid 
down. But I must remind him of one 
truth connected with the philosophy of 
Second Chambers which I think has 
escaped the minds of himself and his hon, 
Friends. There is nothing magical, 
mysterious, or supernatural in a Second 
Chamber which should mitigate the evils 
of a single Chamber. It depends very 
much whether it is to produce good 
results upon what is the constitution of 
the Second Chamber. It is not every 
Second Chamber that is an improvement 
on every single Chamber. If it is a 
well-constituted Second Chamber, it is 
an improvement on a single Chamber. 
It is, therefore, impossible to divorcee the 
abstract and general discussion from the 
particlar discussion of the composition of 
the Second Chamber. The right hon. 
Gentleman would have us believe that 
the mind of the Government is open 
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upon the question. What does that mean? 


Does it mean that the Government 
are going to allow debate upon 
their proposals on the clause itself ? 
Of course they cannot prevent that. 
The question is, are the Government 
prepared to alter their plan, and to 
alter it materially ? If itcan be shown that 
the Second Chamber is a futile expedient 
for obtaining what they desire, will they 
be prepared to restore the proposal of 
1886 in favour of an Irish House of 
Lords ? In any event the scheme we 
have now to consider is the scheme 
which is before us. We know the 
power of the Government over their 
followers is such that they are going to 
compel gentlemen like the hon, Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Laboucliere), who 
has over and over again declared—I was 
going to say their principles, but we are 
told that this is not a principle, but only 
an opinion—they are going to compel 
hon. Gentlemen who have actually got 
Amendments on the Paper on this sub- 
ject to go into the Lobby with them. 
With such disciplined forces before us, 
should we not be idiots if we relied upon 
the general declaration of the Govern- 
ment that they will listen to any pro- 
posal to alter Clause 6? If the Govern- 
ment have any general declaration to 
make on that subject, now is the time to 
make it; but if they intend to adhere 
to Clause 6, as I gather from an indica- 
tion given by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy (Mr. Byrce) is the case, do not 
let us be told that we may dismiss from 
our minds the criticisms we have to make 
upon the particular proposals they have 
laid before us. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appears to think that all who give 
a vote in favour of this Amendment will 
commit themselves against Second 
Chambers in general, and the House of 
Lords in particular. He actually seemed 
to suppose that by objecting to this 


particular scheme for Ireland we 
shall thereby be committed for all 
time against the establishment of 
Second Chambers and against the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. BRYCE: I said it would be 


remembered, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I suppose 
remembered is a polite phrase for mis- 
I suppose the right hon. 


represented. 
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Gentleman means that whenever a ques- 
tion of the retention of the House of 
Lords comes to be seriously considered 
someone will rake up the votes given in 
this House, and will say to those who 
gave them—* Oh, you do not like a £20 
rating Chamber in Ireland, with what 
face can you support the existence of a 
House of Lords?” I trust that anyone 
who takes the trouble to rake up the 
evidence given on this occasion will also 
take the trouble to read the speeches 
which have been made. If this is done, 
it will be found that not a single Member 
has declared an intention of voting for 
the Amendment without giving as much 
emphasis as the right hon. Gentleman 
himself has done to his belief in the 
necessity for a Second Chamber. The 
right hon. Gentleman really refuted his 
whole argument about five minutes after 
Stating it, because he said—** Can any- 
thing be less like the House of Lords 
than the Chamber we propose?” No, 
Sir; nothing could be less like it, and 
nothing could be more fatal to the earry- 
ing out of the function which the right 
hon. Gentleman thinks a Second Cham- 
ber is fitted to carry out than the Second 
i We 
have, after all, to approach this Amend 
ment in one of two frames of mind. We 
have either to suppose that the Bill will 
be carried much in its present shape, or 
that it will be so amended as to pass ina 
shape which we shall disapprove less 
than its present shape. Let us consider 
the first of these hypotheses. If the 
Bill is to pass much in its present shape 
we are justified in voting for the Amend- 
ment, because we regard the Second 
Chamber proposed as a ridiculous comedy, 
an illusory safeguard, and a danger to 
those whom it is intended to protect. 
But if we take the other hypothesis, 
and suppose that we shall in Committee 
be able to amend the Bill so as to reduce 
the evil to the lowest possible propor- 
tions, I see no reason why we should not 
support the Amendment ; because we 
shall, by these hypothetical Amendments, 
reduce the Legislative Assembly in Lre- 
land to the ideal once dear to gentlemen 
opposite—in other words, we shall have 
made Home Rule a “Gas and Water” 
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Home Rule. If the Assembly we are 
going to establish in Ireland is to be a Gas 
and Water Assembly, I do not think it 
would be necessary to check its declara- 
tions by establishing a Second Chamber 
at all. 


throughout the country. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: What did you 
do in your own County Council Bill for 
Treland ? Seven men and the Sheriff ! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken. There was no Second Chamber 
proposed in that Bill. Is it pretended 
that there is a Second Chamber in the 
Scotch County Council Bill? If not, 
how can it be pretended that there is a 
Second Chamber in the Irish County 
Council Bill, which, in this respect, was 
framed upon the Scotch Bill ? However, 
Sir, I do not mean to be led off the track 
of my argument against this proposal 
by any discussion in regard to the Local 
Government Bill which I had the honour to 
introduce, and which, for anything I know, 
I may some day have the honour to pass. 
I want to bring before the House, and 
especially before the right hon, Gentle- 
man who preceded me in the Debate, a 
consideration to which I think he wil] 
attach some value. I agree with him 
that, if you were to set up a Legislature 
in Ireland with powers at all in excess of 
those I have described as gas and water 
powers, such an Assembly would require 
a check of some kind. I have stated 
that I think the check he proposes is an 
illusory check. I go further, and say it 
will be a dangerous check. I think it 


will prevent the application of the only | 
possible efficient check which can be | 


applied to the deliberations and actions 
of an Assembly in Ireland. The proper 
check upon such an Assembly is the 
action of this Parliament and the veto of 
the Crown given in accordance with the | 
action of this Parliament. Here, and | 
here alone, is the proper Court of Appeal 
from the Irish Assembly. If you | 


establish this Second Chamber, is it not | 
the opinion of every man who knows 
anything of our Constitution that hon. 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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We have not established Second | 
Chambers in setting up County Councils | 
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Gentlemen in this House will get up and 

say of any Bill that is objected to, that 
| it has passed not only the First but the 

Second Chamber, and ask why we should 
| endeavour to mutilate and check legisla- 
tion which has run a gauntlet of that 
description ? It is beeause I think this 
| House should survey and scrutinise every 
action of the Irish Legislature ; because 
I believe that when it thinks fit to inter- 
fere it should have no arguments brought 
against its interference, and because [ 
think the true Second Chamber is to be 
found within these walls that I—agree- 
ing absolutely with the right hon, Gentle- 
man (Mr. Bryce) as to the necessity of 
having some check, and with what has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bodmin Division (Mr, 
Courtney) as to the teaching of universal 
experience that a single Chamber with- 
out a check is not a safe forza of Govern- 
ment, and believing that the proper 
method of supervising the performances 
of such a Chamber is to be found on this 
side of St. George’s Channel—shall, if 
the hon. Member goes to a Division, vote 
for the Amendment. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, the 
Debate disclosed a very great peculiarity— 
namely, that every one in favour of a 
Second Chamber would vote against it, 
while agreat many against the principle of 
such a Chamber would be found voting 
for it. He was one of a small minority 
which proposed to give both an honest 
and a logical vote. He could not at all 
understand the position of the Leader of 
the Opposition, who usually was logical, 
but who in the present case had not the 
courage of his opinions, and was not 
going to vote in favour of the Second 
Chamber principle. He admitted that 
he was in favour of Clause 1, and the 
principle it embodied ; but he would vote 
for it because he did not like Clause 6, 
which established the machinery for 





giving effect to the principle of 
Clause 1, Now he himself objected to 
Clause 6, because it introduced the 


aristocracy as well as an oligarchy. He 
hated them both ; but if he had to choose 
between the two evils, he would a 
thousand times prefer the aristocracy. 


| They had been told by the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
that a Second Chamber would prevent 
hasty and crude legislation. He disputed 
that, and he remembered that some years 
ago both Houses in our own Parliament 
passed very hastily a Bill affecting 
Ecclesiastical Tithes, and now everybody 
was ashamed of it. The House of Lords, 
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instead of preventing hasty legislation on | 
that occasion, simply expedited it by 


suspending its own Standing Orders, 


Again, as an instance of crude legislation, 


the House of Commons last year passed a 
Scotch Bill of 400 clauses. 


come into force on the 15th of 


It was to) 
this | 


month, and yet already it had been found | 


necessary to bring in a Bill to amend it. 


In his view, therefore, the bi-cameral | 


system had produced nothing but evil, 


and he was, therefore, an uni-cameral | 


man. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Aberdeen was in error in 
describing Norway as a_ bi-cameral 
country. It was a country with one 
Chamber which sometimes divided itself 
into two Grand Committees, and it was 
the most advanced single-cameral country. 
The right hon. Gentleman also said the 
Second Chamber worked well in Vietoria. 
Could it be said to have worked well 
when twice during 40 years it had created 
a deadlock in the Government of that 


Colony when the Appropriation Bill had 
been thrown out, and supplies for Go- | 
vernment, Police, and Judges refused ? A | 
Second Chamber had been thrust upon | 


the Colonies, and they had accepted it 
as the lesser of two evils. They could 


no more be said to have demanded it than | 
Ireland could be said to be demanding 4 | 


He should vote 
and he did so 


Second Chamber now. 
for the Amendment, 


because that was the only logical and | 


honest course to pursue, holding the 
opinions he did. 

CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, there 
arising under the Bill which were essen- 
tially Imperial questions and affected the 
British Empire at large ; but the one they 
were now discussing was an essentially 


were many questions 


Irish question, and it essentially affeeted 
the future welfare of the Irish people. The 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy had fallen into a common mistake. 
Both right hon. Gentlemen had made 
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geographical excursions all over the 
world, and asa result they had formulated 
the provisions of the Bill upon the 
varied experiences of the countries that 
in their imagination they had visited. 
But he would like to ask the right hon. 
Gentlemen whether in these excursions 
they had found another Ireland? Some 
people might think it unfortunate—others 
might think it fortunate—that there was 
but one Ireland on the face of this 
planet ; and, therefore, the arguments of 
the Prime Minister and his Colleagues 
utterly fell through from the fact that 
the analogies they tried to draw from 
other countries were absolutely in- 
applicable to the country about which 
they were now legislating. To say that 
legislation which had been successful in 
Tasmania, or in Australia, or in Canada 
must therefore of necessity be satis- 
factory in Ireland was not more wise or 
pertinent than to urge those Colonies to 
burn turf because that fuel was used in 
his country. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in his conciliatory speech, sought to 
induce the Irish Unionists to accept the 
principle of the proposal, and said that 
when they came to deal with the clause 
regulating the composition and condition 
of the Second Chamber he would be 
ready to consider any suggestion that 
might be made. Yes; but from what 
quarter? In one sense the Government 
was a gutta-percha Government, capable 
of being moulded and squeezed into any 
shape if the squeezing had was below the 
Gangway. It was a sponge that might 
be wrung, but the haud that wrung it 
must be found amongst the Members who 
enabled the right hon. Gentleman to 
continue on the Treasury Bench. Many 
of the right hon. Gentleman's followers 
were anxious to find out whether the 
Irish minority looked upon the Second 
Chamber as a real safeguard. No doubt 
the majority of the right hon, Gentle- 
man’s supporters were in favour of a 
Second Chamber, and he could assure 
those hon. Members that, so far from 
looking on the Second Chamber as a 
safeguard or security, they looked upon 
it as exactly the reverse. One thing had 
happened. They had learned from the 
Debate that the Gladstonian Party had 
been put into a very ugly fix through this 
They had had a remarkable 


proposal, 
from the hon. Member for 


speech 
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Northampton, but he did not take it 
seriously. The hon. Member for 
Northampton did not wish any one to. 
take him seriously ; he looked upon the 
whole of this question with absolute 
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oratorical pressure, and 
these intermittent interjections and certain 
inarticulate sounds were the escape of 
the safety-valve, but for which he be- 
lieved the hon. Member would explode. 
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contempt, and a slight scratch would | This Second Chamber could not be a 
remove the Radical skin of the hon. | brake on the rapid action of the Lower 
Member and probably show him to be a | House; it would be an ineffective skid 


blue-blooded aristocrat. 

view held by the followers of the Prime 
Minister? That our Second Chamber | 
was endured so long as it was an echo of 
the will of this House. True, it con- 
tained hereditary elements, but it was a 
sort of political Greenwich Hospital for | 
worked-out Parliamentary wrecks. The | 
only reason for proposing this Second 
Chamber in Ireland was that it was bound 
to be an echo of the other Chamber, and, 
therefore, absolutely useless. The hon. 
Member for Dumfries had told them that 
if they carried that Amendment they | 
would incur great responsibility, and that 
it would hamper those who in the future 
might bring in a Home Rule Bill. The | 
hon. Member went a little too quick ; he 
seemed to be certain that in a future 
Session the Government would have the 
pleasure of bringing in a Home Rule Bill, 


What was the | which would not impede velocity. It 


would be composed of men of exactly the 
same class, the same creed, and under 
exactly the same influences as would exist 
in the First Chamber ; and if he and his 
friends consented to be returned to sit in 
either of the two Houses—which they 
would not—they would find themselves in 
exactly the same minority in each ; their 


| voices would have just as little effect ; 


and if any difference should arise between 


'the two Houses,it would simply be a 


dispute as to the division of the spoils, 
No logical reason had been assigned by 
any occupant of the Treasury Bench 
why the Second Chamber would be a 
safeguard. If they could conceive this 
Metropolis having two Chambers, one 


/composed of burglars and the other of 


but the Unionist Party did not intend they | 


should have that opportunity, and there- | 
apply exactly to the proposed Chamber, 


fore they intended to strip this Bill of all 


the delusions and shams in which it was | 


wrapped. In fact, this was an elec- 
tioneering blind. He could imagine the 
speeches that would be made on the 
perfection of the safeguards that had 
been introduced. 


This Second Chamber | 


would be elected by men who could not | 
be trusted to try criminal cases ; it | 


would be an aristocracy of squalor, elected | 
and created by a Senate of the gutter. | 
The £20 farmers in Ireland were far 
more under the influence of political 
coercion than the labourer; the farmers 
had got houses covered with thatch that 
could be fired, cattle that could be 
houghed and mutilated, and goods that 
could be boycotted. 


Mr. T.M. HEALY (Louth, N.): And | 
farms from which they can be evicted. 

Cotonen SAUNDERSON said, he 
did not object to these interpolated inter- 


jections from an hon, Member for whom 


he had the most sincere commiseration, 
for they all knew he must be suffering 
Colonel Saunderson 





pickpockets, that would be an analogy 
to this proposal. Mr. Cobbett once 
described the House of Lords as a “den 
of thieves,” and that description would 


Their view of the situation was that, if 
they passed safely through one House, 
they could not escape being despoilea 
in the other. They were Scylla and 
Charybdis, and if they escaped one whirl- 
pool they must be engulfed in the other. 
Because the Second Chamber was a delu- 
sive and worthless protection he should 
vote for the Amendment. It would pass 
the wit of man to devise a Second 


| Chamber in Ireland that would give any 


protection of any kind to the Irish mi- 
nority,and he therefore earnestly appealed 
to hon, Members in all quarters of the 
House to vote for the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone. 
Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said, he had been a good deal im- 
pressed by the observations which fell 
from the lips of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
when he told oppo- 
site that if they voted for this Amend- 
ment that vote against a Second Chamber 


hon. Gentlemen 
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would be remembered against them in 


the future. That was exactly the diffi- 
culty experienced by the Rasicals on 
this occasion ; they felt that if they voted 
in favour of a Second Chamber, it would 
be remembered against them hereafter. 
The reasons urged by the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin why they should 


yote against the Amendment were the | 


reasons Which would :induce him to vote 
for it. He said he was in favour of a 
Second Chamber, because the Members 
of it would look at questions from their 
point of view; but what they, as Radicals, 
wanted was that questions should be 
looked at from the point of view of 
the persons represented by the Members 
of the Chamber. His difficulty was 
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increased by the attitude of the hon. | 


Member for Longford, because it had 
hitherto been assumed that the Irish Mem- 
bers were perfectly indifferent whether 
there was a Second Chamber or not. 
The hon. Member's speech rather indi- 
eated that the Irish Members desired 
one. But he observed that the observa- 
tions that fell from the hon. Member's 
lips were received with ominous silence 
by his Colleagues, and he believed 
the Irish Nationalist Members did not 
desire a Second Chamber. [Cries of 
“No, no!”] He said so because he had 
read their speeches ; and he had had the 
honour of conversing with individuals 
among them upon the question, and the 
only reason why they tolerated a Second 
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this Bill—that they would, later on, have 
to make additious to, or alterations in, 
this scheme of government; and he felt 


| constrained to say that, though the 
(declaration might be received with 
| derisive cheers from hon. Gentlemen 


opposite—that, as the proposal for a 
| Second Chamber had been accepted by 
the Irish Party, and acquiesced in by 
| them as a trifling concession to Unionist 
sentiment, they would not be justified in 
imperilling the passage of the Bill. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford, 
| City) said, he would like to say one or 
two words on this question. In the first 
place, he had listened with gratification, 
and not without surprise, to the closing 
declaration of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down. 


The earlier portion 
of the hon. Gentleman’s speech decided 
him (Mr. Redmond) to intervene in the 
Debate ; but he had given to the House 
reasons for the decision which he had 
arrived at towards the close of his speech. 
The hon. Member gave two reasons why 
the Irish Members did are for a 
Second Chamber—why they were op- 


not 


posed to it, although they were anxious 


to accept it. The first reason was that 


| it was forced upon them ; and the second 


Chamber was because they believed it | 


would be absolutely ineffective for any 
purpose—that it was a mere toy and 
plaything given to the Unionist Party. 
The idea of the relations of the Legis- 
lative Council to the Assembly was 
evidently borrowed from Norway, where 
the Storthing was divided into parts, of 
which the Odelsthing formed one-fourth 
and the Lagthing three-fourths, and in 
the event of disagreement between the 
twosections they had to re-unite and vote 


was that they thought a Second Chamber 
would be ineffective. For himself, he 
(Mr. Redmond) desired to say that he 
was in favour of a Second Chamber, and 


for exactly the opposite reasons of those 


| put forward by the hon. Member for 


in common after the lapse of a certain | 


period of time. But what had taken 
place in Norway in regard to that 
particular system of amalgamation of the 
two Chambers? There was at present, 


and had been for some time past, a very | 


active movement for the purpose of 
abolishing it, because it was found to be 
ineffective and tolead to confusion. But he 


North-West Durham (Mr. Atherley- 
Jones). He believed the existence of 
a Second Chamber was not in itself 


derogatory to the principle of demo- 
cracy. In the peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland, he was specially in favour of 
it. He was in favour of it, first of all, 
because he desired to add everything to 
this new Legislative Body which would 
in any way, in his view, increase the 
dignity of the Irish Government and the 
instrument by which the Irish Govern- 
ment would be carried out, and he was of 
opinion that from that point of view it 
was well to have a Second Chamber. 
He was in favour of it, in the second 
| place, because he was convinced it would 


recognised that there was no finality in’ be effective for the purpose for which it 
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was created. He was not prepared to 
say now that the proposals in Clause 6 
were the best that could be made ; but he 
could not understand how hon. Members 
could argue that under a £20 qualifica- 
tion it would be impossible to have an 
adequate representation of Unionist 
opinion in the Legislature, because he 
remembered the fact that when there was 
a £12 rating qualification in Ireland very 
many constituencies that he could men- 


tion which were now represented by | 
Nationalists—County Dublin was a case 


in point—were, before the qualification 
was reduced, represented by Unionists. 
He did not know, but there might be 
differences of opinion among Nationalist 
Members—as was natural there should 
be—in reference to the question 
ef a Second Chamber; but he did 
not think there were any of 
Trish Members who would vote for 
the Amendment. He desired to make 
an appeal to hon. Members of 
the Liberal Party who had declared their 
intention of voting for the Amendment. 
On the previous evening they had a ques- 
tion before them which, though a small 
one, was regarded by a section of the Irish 
Representatives as of great importance. 
There was a difference of opinion among 
the Irish Representatives on that ques- 
tion, and the majority of the Nationalist 





the | 


| than any that now existed. 


Members took a particular course, even | 
inducing such intelligent Members of the | 


Liberal Party as his hon. Friend the 


| eellor 


Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) to | 


vote with them on the principle that 


what the majority of the Irish Members | 


desired ought to be conceded. Unlike the 


case of the previous night, on this oeca- 
sion the Irish Members would give a | 


solid vote. Were hon. Members opposite 


going to vote against the Irish Members | 


in such circumstances ? He only rose to 
make it clear to the friends of Ireland, in 
the House and outside of it, that the 
Irish Members were not going to vote 
for the proposal for a Second Chamber 
because it was being forced upon them 
or because they believed it would be in- 
effective. Like all, or most he was sure, 
of the Irish Members, he was going to 
vote for the proposal on principle. On 
Clause 6 they would endeavour to make 
the Second Chamber effective for the 


purposes for which it was intended and 
render it worthy of the dignity of the new 


Mr. J. E. Redmond 
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Mr. Macfarlane rose in his place, 
to move, “That the 
Question be now put ;” but the Chair- 
man withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. W. SAUNDERS (Newington, 
Walworth) said, he did not wish to give a 
silent vote on this question, because 
he held, in opposition to the Chan 
of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce), 
that in voting for this Second Cham- 
ber hon. Members would be voting 
for something a great deal worse than 
the House of Lords. They could 
measure, to some extent, how much mis- 
chief arose from the House of Lords ; 
but this would be a Chamber entirely in 
the interest of property and against 
industry, and it would be resinvigorated 
by periodical election, and therefore it 
would be a Chamber much more dan- 
gerous in the interests of the country 
A Second 


Chamber did not prevent hasty 
legislation; on the contrary, it 
often caused it. Was it not a 


fact within their own experience that 
after measures had been carefully con- 
sidered by their own House they had 


| been altered—with very little considera- 


tion in most cases—by the other 
Chamber? He earnestly trusted that 
they would not impose upon the Irish 
people anything so mischievous as a 
Second Chamber. He had not yet found 
a single Irish Member who was willing 
to accept it ; they merely submitted to it, 
and by submitting to it he believed that 
they gravely endangered the Bill. 
Nearly all the speakers on his own side 
had used strong arguments against a 
Second Chamber, and yet they were 
going to vote for one. How could a 
decision arrived at in such circumstances 
be accepted by the country ? He had 
hoped that this question would be de- 
cided upon its merits ; it was evident it 
was not being so decided. By voting for 
a Second Chamber, in his opinion, they 
were doing more than anything else 
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could do to imperil the passage of the | 


Bill. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he did not feel it possibleto give a 
silent vote on this occasion. He had the 
misfortune to differ on this point from 
the great mass of his Party, and he should 
feel bound to go with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Caithness and the hon. Member 
for Sheffield into the Lobby where he had 
very seldom strayed. On the question of 
a Second Chamber he belonged rather to 
the school of the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Asquith) and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. J. Morley) than to that of the 
Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
and the right hon. Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney). He was prepared to | 


maintain on the proper occasion that the | 


presumption was entirely against setting 
upa Second Chamber in the present cir- 
cumstances. They were asked to make a 
new Constitution for a people that were 


going to be seif-governed. His vote must | 
be determined by what seemed to him to 
be the attitude of the Irish people on this | 
question. If Ireland desired such a Second | 


Chamber as was proposed in this clause 
as part of its Constitution that closed the 
controversy for him. If, on the other 
hand, he saw that Ireland was, through 


her Representatives, submitting to and 


acquiescing in his proposal as a means of 
getting through some kind of a Bill in 
any kind of way, he would not be moved 
by that consideration, He would vote 
against the proposal for a Second Cham- 
ber under those circumstances, and for 
two reasons: First of all, he thought, 
generally speaking, that principle was 
the best strategy, just as honesty was 
said by those who had tried both ways to 
be the best policy. His second reason 





was that he thought pushing — the 
Bill through by hook or by crook 


was very bad _ strategy, because 
hon. Gentlemen on his own side of 
the House must remember that these dis- 
cussions were, to a large extent, of an 
academic character. The Biil might be 





got through the House of Commons, but 
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they knew very well it would be thrown 
|} out by the House of Lords; and their 
| only subsequent chance of success was 
| that they should be able to raise the 
| country against the House of Lords. 
| They would never be able to rouse the 
| country by means of a Bill which had 
| been made to pass. Bills that were made 
| to pass were very like razors that were 
made to sell. They might sueceed in 
passing them upon the market ; but the 
market would find them out. They 
would never excite public enthusiasm by 
a shifty and patchy Bill, in which the 
country would know that principles were 
sacrificed to mere tactics. If he found 
unmistakable proofs that the Irish people 
were accepting this clause with a very 
tepid enthusiasm, and with no desire for 
it at all, then he felt he was not ina 
position to force it upon them, One 
part of the Irish representation would 
have nothing to do with this Second 
Chamber ; they scouted it. The larger 
portion of the Irish Members had said, 


through =the mouth of the hon, 
Member for North Longford (Mr, 
Justin McCarthy), that they were 


willing to accept a Second Chamber, 
In order to accept there must be a party 
that offered. If they merely said they 
would take it if it was put upon them, 
that was not sufficient for him. The 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond), indeed, attempted to strike a 
somewhat stronger note, but, to his mind, 
it was not very powerful. The hon. 
Member was the Leader of a very small 
section—he was the Corypheus of a 
Party of nine; he was the chief Muse 
of that small Party. He (Mr. Wallace) 
felt himself most reluctantly driven to differ 
from a Party from which he seldom or 
never differed, but which he thought in 
the present case was too hastily adopting 
an attitude which, in connection with 
subsequent proceedings, they might recall 
with regret. 


Mr. J. A. BRIGHT (Birmingham, 
Central) rose to speak 
Mr. J. Morley rose in his place, 


and claimed to move, * That the Question 
be now put.” 





Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 











Sale of Intoxicating 
Question put accordingly, “ That the 
words ‘two Houses’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 
The Comyittee divided :—Ayes 295 ; 
Noes 244.—(Division List, No. 77.) 
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It being after half past Five of theclock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 

Progress ;_ to sit 


Committee report 


again To-morrow. 


GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) BILL.—(No. 331.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL.—(No. 329.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL.—CNo. 330.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


CONVEYANCES BILL 
[ Lords}. 

Read the first time ; 
second time upon Wednesday next, and 
[Bill 355.) 


VOLUNTARY 


to be read a 


to be printed. 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES BILL.—(CNo. 259.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 3. 
Committee report Progress ; 
again To-morrow. 


to sit 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL BILL.—(No. 312.) 
Considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress ; 

again To-morrow. 


to sit 


HYPOTHEC BILL.—(No. 153.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Tenth Report brought up, and read ; 
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Liquors (No. 2) Bill. 


MOTION. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade, under * The General Pier and Harbour 
Act, 1861,” relating to Buckpool, Findochty, and 
Portknockie, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Mundella. 

Biil presented, and read first time. [ Bill 354.] 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

Return [presented 8th May] to be 
printed. [No. 209.] 

IRISH LAND COMMISSION (PROCEED. 
INGS). 

Copy presented,—of Return of Pro- 
ceedings during the month of March, 
1893 [by Command] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND, 

Copy presented,—of 11th Annual 
Report for the year 1892 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Tabie. 


NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS BILL.—(No. 199.) 

Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[21st March] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


FOREIGN GOODS (MARK OF ORIGIN) 
(No. 2) BILL.—(No. 63.) 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[38rd February] further adjourned till 
Wednesday next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(No. 2) BILL.—(No. 67.) 
Adjourned Debate on Amendment to 
Second Reading [22nd March] further 
adjourned till Wednesday 14th June. 


House adjourned at one minute 
before Six o'clock. 





to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
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609 Manchester, Sheffield, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 11th May 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND 
LINCOLNSHIRE RAILWAY BILL, 
THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be new read the third 
time.” 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said, he could not allow the Bill to pass 
without a protest against the policy of 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
The right Gentleman promised 
before Easter that, if some satisfactory 
arrangements were not made between the 
Railway Companies and the traders with 
regard to the new rates, he would put 
his foot down, and deal with the 
question, That promise had not been 
fulfilied, and he (Mr. Weir) would warn 
the right hon. Gentleman that unless he 
stiffened his back, put his foot down 
firmly, and dealt with the Railway Com- 
panies energetically on this matter, there 
would be some difficulty in getting Rail- 
way Bills through this House. He (Mr. 
Weir) had no desire to press his opinion 
to a Division; but he thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman should not allow 
himself to be captivated and fascinated 
by those who controlled the great rail- 
ways. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, that, while he had no desire to stop 
the Bill, he wished to get from the 
President of the Board of Trade a state- 
ment as to the position in which traders 
and the Railway Companies were at the 
present moment. He had numerous 
complaints by traders and agriculturists 
that the Railway Companies were not 
carrying out their agreement to go back 
to the old rates, and to refund the over- 
charges ; and he was afraid the com- 
panies were allowing some of the large 
traders and powerful concerns to go back 
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hon. 
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to the old rates, while the small agri- 
culturists and traders—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is now travelling beyond the par- 
ticular company whose Bill is before the 
House. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON :I am afraid all 


the companies are alike. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Both the hon. 
Member who spoke first and the hon. 
Member for Peterborough are quite out 
of Order in thinking that this is an oppor- 
tunity for discussing the conduct of the 
Board of Trade with regard to all the 
companies in the United Kingdom. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he would 
only ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
make a statement as to the present posi- 
tion with regard to railway charges, and 
as to whether the Government could do 
anything to relieve traders from the pre- 
sent overcharges ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) said, that neither the Rail- 
way Companies nor he gave any such 
assurance as the hon. Member sug- 
gested. He hoped the House would 
allow this Bill to pass, and also appoint 
the Committee on Railway Rates. He 
might say that the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Company had _ been 
most anxious to get direct access into 
London in the interest of the public 
during the past few years. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) quite agreed 
that it was desirable that there 
should be as much competition as possible 
between the great Railway Companies. 
The only thing he was afraid of was 
that when they got another great line 
running to London the public would get 
no benefit at all. The Companies had a 
monopoly for which they paid nothing, 
and some did well and others badly. 
The proper course to take with regard to 
them would be to refuse to pass their 
Bills if they did not act justly towards 
the people—when there was an authority 
appointed to fix fair railway rates just as 
there were authorities to fix fair rents in 
Ireland and Scotland. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
[New Title.] 
2A 
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London Improvements 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 
(by Order). 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [10th May], “ That 
Mr. Benn be a Member of the Committee 
on the London Improvements Bill.”— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he had hoped that it would 
not be necessary for him to again bring 
this matter under the notice of the House, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Patronage Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Marjoribanks) would have substituted 
another name for that of Mr. Benn. As 
he had explained yesterday, hedid not take 
exception to the name of Mr. Benn on 
personal grounds, but on the ground of 
his being a Member of the Body pro- 
moting the Bill. He was aware that, in 
certain exceptional cases, persons who 
oceupied the position of promoters, or 
who were closely identified with Bills, 
had been placed on the Hybrid Committees 
which have sat to consider those Bills ; 
but he ventured to think that these were 
examples rather to be avoided than 
followed, and that very serious incon- 


venience and mischief would result 
from a departure from the normal 
practice of the House, which 


was to constitute its judicial tribunals in 
a manner which would secure not only 
that their proceedings should be conducted 
with impartiality, but the confidence of 
the outside public. In the case before 
them five of the Members were nominated 
by the House and four by the Committee 
of Selection. He imagined that the 
parties or sections of the House would be 
proportionately represented on the Com- 
mittee ; but the fact still remained that 
the odd vote which would carry the Bill, 
or insure its rejection, or the determina- 
tion of its clauses, or of an Amendment 
of importance, might be that of the Mem- 
ber who was himself one of the promoters 
of the Bill. Now, in his judgment that 


was a state of affairs which, if persisted 
in and made a practice of, could not fail 
to bring discredit upon the character of 
the business of the House for judicial 
impartiality. 


He might be told that it 
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Bill. 


was sometimes convenient for a Com- 
mittee to have at hand some person who 
was conversant with the details of the 
Bill they were considering—someone who 
could give information at first hand. 
But he maintained that the proper 
place for a Member who was pre- 
pared to render assistance of that kind 
was the witness chair. Besides, every 
Member of the House had the right, at 
all times and seasons, to be present when 
a Bill was before the Committee—save 
at those times when the room was cleared 
for the purpose of consultation, And he 
had known cases in which Members had 
claimed as a right to address Committees 
otherwise than as witnesses on a Bill 
from the point of view of interested per- 
sons, in the same way as counsel could 
address them. He remembered the present 
Sir Robert Peel claiming that right in 
the case of the Birmingham Sewage Bill. 
On these grounds it would be seen that 
there would be no occasion, in the 
interests of the information of the Com- 
mittee, for the presence, as a Member of 
the Committee, of a Member of the 
London County Council. The exceptions 
which he had referred to, in which the 
general rule had been departed from, 
were, to his mind, unfortunate precederts 
which the House would do well to avoid 
repeating. He would remind the House 
—without going, however remotely, into 
the merits or demerits of their legislation 
—that the London County Council had 
been in the past, and were at present, 
and were likely, probably, in the future, 
to be promoters of Bills containing a great 
deal of contentious matter, and that was an 
additional reason for insuring that the 
judicial proceeding of the House in regard 
to those Bills should be conducted in a 
manner which would be recognised both 
inside the House and outside as abso- 
lutely impartial. He hoped that on re- 
consideration the Patronage Secretary to 
the Treasury would see that it would add 
to the strength of the Committee, and 
afford it that opportunity for private 
consultation amongst its Members which 
it could not exercise if one who had a 
right to be present at its innermost 
counsels was a promoter of the Bill, if 
some other name were substituted for 
that of the hon. Member, who, if he 
were not a member of the London 
County Council, he (Mr. James Lowther) 
should be the last person to object to. 
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Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) said, that if this were a 
personal matter he should not attempt to 
address the House upon it ; but as it in- 
volved a question of principle, which 
was of great importance to the London 
County Council, he begged to be allowed 
to say a word ortwo. The short time 
he had been a Member of the House had 
enabled him to discover that they had 
two kinds of Committees—namely, a 
Select Committee, which was of a 
judicial character, and a Hybrid Com- 
mittee, the Members of which were 
appointed by the House, for the 
purpose of adding Members who might 
be described as partizans. He was not 
present yesterday when the right hon, 
Member (Mr. James Lowther) referred to 
this matter; but he had read in The 
Times this morning that the right hon. 
Gentleman had said— 

“It was the practice of Members who served 
on Select Committees to sign a declaration to 
the effect that neither individually nor through 
their constituents had they a personal stake in 
any Bill that came before them.” 


He had read that paragraph with astonish- 
ment, because the right hon. Gentleman 
must have known, with his long Parlia- 
mentary experience, that Members of 
Hybrid Committees were not called on to 
sign such a declaration. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, he 
had drawn a distinction between a Hybrid 
Committee and a Select Committee. 


*Mr. BENN said, that if that were the 
case, he could not understand the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement, unless it 
had been to prejudice his (Mr. Benn’s) 
case. As to precedents for the course 
which was now being taken, they were 
ample. The late Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had always been 
put on Hybrid Committees considering 
Metropolitan Board Bills, and the London 
County Council had been ably repre- 
sented on the Strand Improvement Bill 
and the Water Commission Bill by the 
hon. Member for St. Pancras. The 
House was not asked to do a new thing 
now, but merely to endorse a practice 
that prevailed in connection with all 
such business. This Bill had been re- 
ferred to a Hybrid Committee at the 
request of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends. On the 26th April the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Kensing- 
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ton (Sir Algernon Borthwick) had moved 
that the Bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the London County Council 
(General Powers) Bill, in full view of 
the fact that he (Mr. Benn) served on 
that Committee. It was strange that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite should 
now have changed front in such a re- 
markable manner. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, according to The Times 
report— 

“ He did not object to the hon. Member on 

any personal grounds, but he maintained that 
his appointment on the Committee would take 
away from the spirit of judicial impartiality 
which was always associated with Committees 
of the House.” 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to apply his microscope to the Benches 
on his own side. He was driven to 
make that remark because on the Com- 
mittee referred to, as well as on previous 
Hybrid Committees, the hon. Member 
for Wandsworth had found a_ place, 
and he was none other than the Vice 
President of the Property Defence 
Association—an Association composed of 
such persons as the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Duke of Portland, and the Duke of West- 
minster. 

*Mr. KIMBER said, that the Society 
in question was not represented in any 
way before the Committee. 

*Mr. BENN said that, at any rate, the 
hon. Member was the Vice President of 
the Property Defence Association, and 
that body had issued a manifesto against 
the present Bill. He thought that what 
applied to the London County Council in 
this matter should also apply to this 
Society. He (Mr. Benn) did not ask 
the House to add his name, but 
in common fairness to follow the long 
list of precedents in regard to Hybrid 
Committees, and to add to the Com- 
mittee the name of a Member of a 
Public Body directly interested in the 
success of the Bill. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, that 
if anything was wanting to induce him 
to support the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
James Lowther) it would be furnished 
by the speech of the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, They had heard before 
of a man being a judge in his own 
‘ause, but here they had a man who was 
judge and counsel in his own canse, 
The hon. Member (Mr. Benn) was an old 
friend of his. He had known him long, 
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and he was astonished that he should 
rise to say a word ‘in the matter, seeing 
that he was personally interested. Pre- 
cedents had been referred to, but it would 
be impossible to mention a more ex- 
aggerated case than that before the 
House. The hon. Gentleman was not 
merely a member of the London County 
Council, but had acted as the W hip of 
the Progressive Party on the Council for 
the past three years, and he had been a 
most efficient Whip, as he (Mr. Rentoul) 
could say from his own knowledge as a 
member of that Body. The hon. Member 
was about the most extreme member of 
the advanced or Progressive Party in the 
Council ; therefore, if any name could he 
objectionable on this Committee, it was 
that of the hon. Member. It would 
manifestly be an unfair thing to put upon 
a Committee the person who might be 
described as the chief promoter of the 
Bill that Committee was appointed to 
consider. 

*Sirn J. MOWBRAY (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, that, as Chairman of the 
Committee of Selection, he could not 
agree with the right hon. Gentieman the 
Member for Thanet, because the con- 
stant, if not invariable, practice had been 
for the House to nominate on these 
Committees two or more Members who 
had a personal interest in the question to 
be dealt with. It was the special duty 
of the Committee of Selection to select 
other Members who would form the im- 
partial and judicial element, and although 
the Committee of Selection did not 
nominate the Chairman, they always 
placed on the Committee some hon. 
Member whose standing and position in 
the House was so recognised that he was 
generally chosen as Chairman. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) said, he thought the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of the Committee of Selection constituted 
a full answer to the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Thanet, who had opposed the nomination 
of the hon. Member for the St. George’s 
Division of the Tower Hamlets on the 
ground that it was a departure from the 
ordinary practice. Instead of so being 
a departure, it was, undoubtedly, in 
accordance with the practice which 
had prevailed in the House as 
long as he could remember. Before 
the London County Council came into 


Mr. Rentoul 
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existence the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was constantly 
appointed as a Member of those Com. 
mittees ; and that was by no means the 
first time that a member of the County 
Council had been appointed, and that, 
too, without objection belng ised, 
When objection had been raised to a 
Member sitting on a Committee it had 
been on the ground that he was pecuniarily 
interested. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : He or his con- 
stituents, 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS, continuing, 
said, that the hon. Member for the St, 
George’s Division certainly was net 
pecuniarily interested in this Bill. The 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) 
seemed to have mixed up in his mind the 
cases of Hybrid, Private Bill, and Select 
Committees. That, he (Mr. Marjoribanks) 
would remind him, was a Select Com- 
mittee, and the practice hitherto adopted 
in these cases liad been to consider 
the appointments first in a judicial 
capacity, and then ina capacity for repre- 
senting the various interests, so that 
Members might cross-examine the wit- 
nesses from the differert points of view in- 
volved. If there was any doubt as to 
the impartiality of that section of the 
Committee which the House was now 
asked to appoint it would be the duty of 
the Committee of Selection to remedy the 
defect, and that they might be sure would 
be done. He certainly could not, under 
the circumstances, support the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he would 
not withdraw the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for St. George’s Division. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) 
said, there was a feeling in the London 
County Council, not confined to the 
moderate party, that members of that 
Body who happened at the same time to 
be Members of the House should not sit 
on the Committees. ‘The hon. Member 
might not be pecuniarily interested in the 
Bill, but he was prominent member of 
the London County Council—he was 
leader of the Progressive Party ; and that 
Party, having thrown away the Coal 
and Wine Dues, were now at their wits’ 
end to devise a scheme in order to make 
a purse. In the Bill under consideration 
the Progressive Party had inserted a 
clause which, if carried, would create an 
unequal tax; and he did submit that 
bearing in mind this peculiar character of 
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the Bill, and the fact that the London 
County Council would be well represented 
before the Select Committee both by 
counsel and expert witnesses, the placing 
of the name of the hon. Member on the 
Committee would tend to convert what 
should be a Judicial Committee into a 
practically partizan tribunal. Its Report, 
under such circumstances, would carry 
with it less weight. Surely the Secretary 
to the Treasury would do well to with- 
draw this particular name, to substitute 
for it one equally strong froma Party point 
of view, but still the name of a Member 
not so obviously interested in the Bill to 
be considered. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, that in the present case 
the matter had gone further than pre- 
cedent ; for when the Notice referring 
this Bill to the Select Committee was put 
upon the Paper au arrangement was made 
between the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Kensington (Sir Algernon 
Borthwick) and the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of 
Loudon (Sir John Lubbock) that, in 
order to avoid any difference of opinion, 
each should put down a Notice in 
identical terms. It was this very Notice 
they were now discussing. He might 
add that when, in 1890, a Hybrid Com- 
mittee was appointed on the betterment 
question they had the high authority of 
the then President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) in placing upon 
it strong advocates of each side of the 
question. 

*Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) | said, 
he did not understand the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Thanet to 
deny it had been the practice to place on 
Hybrid Committees persons interested in 
the Bill to be considered. What the 
right hon. Gentleman did argue was 
that the practice was bad in principle, 
and that it ought not to be extended by 
this House as now proposed. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Oxford 
University would see that, in conse- 
quence of the present balance of Parties 
in the House of Commons, the Govern- 
ment majority, on a Committee of nine, 
would only be one ; and if that odd man 
happened to be a member of the London 
County Council, it was obvious that the 
couclusions of the Committee would be 
merely a registration of the foregone 
conclusions of the London County 
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Council. If the name of the hon, 
Member was adopted he should ask 
that his own name be removed from the 
Committee. 

Lorpy R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton, 8.) said, that, as a London Member, 
he could not altogether agree with the 
position taken up on this matter by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Thanet. It would be an unfortunate 
thing if the idea got abroad that any 
member of the London County Council, 
who, at the same time, was a Member of 
the House, was thereby disquatified from 
serving on a Committee. In former 
days the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, a salaried official, was 
put on every Committee which had to 
deal with the affairs of the Metropolis, 
and no great objection was raised to the 
practice, although the fact of his 
receiving a salary might have given rise 
to objection; but here the case was 
entirely different. The members of the 
London County Council received abso- 
lutely no pay, and if they had strong 
opinions they were the outcome of 
natural convictions. The people of 
London would consider it rather hard if 
membership of their County Council was 
to be deemed as a special disqualification 
for sitting on Parliamentary Committees, 
when no such disqualification attached 
to the membership of other corporate 
bodies. Of course, it would not be fair 
that only one side of the Council should 
be represented, but he understood that 
the Committee of Selection could put 
on four more Members, and they would 
probably put on the Committee one 
Member representing the other Party in 
the County Council. In any case he 
entered his protest against taking a 
direct line of policy which it would be 
difficult to defend in London, and which 
also pre-supposed that there would never 
be on the County Council any real, 
strong representation of moderate opinion. 
He hoped his hon, Friends would reflect 
upon the construction likely to be placed 
ou their action. 

*Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, 8.) said, he very much regretted 
that a new practice had been introduced 
that day. A proposed Member of a 
proposed Committee had defended him- 
self that day, and another proposed 
Member of the Committee, without 
himself being attacked, had thought 
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it right to get up and attack the 
other Member. This was very much to be 
regretted, and he hoped that it would 
not be repeated. Hon. Members were 
not nominated unless it was understood 
that they were willing to serve; and, 
therefore, the task of vindicating their 
nomination against any opposition that 
might be raised ought to be left in the 
hands of their friends. He held that 
what had occurred had been very un- 
dignified, and trusted that it would not 
be repeated, 

*Mr. KIMBER: As a matter of 
persona! explanation, I should like to 
say I did not attack the hon. Member 
for the St. George’s Division. I 
searcely referred to him. I think the 
hon. Baronet could not have been in the 
House when I spoke. 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID: I sat through 

the whole discussion. I can only say 
it is a matter greatly to be regretted, and 
I trust that in future these personal 
questions will be avoided. 


*Mr. KIMBER: I must ask that my 


name be not placed on the Committee. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS : I appeal to 
the hon. Member to withdraw his objec- 
tion. I think the five Members have been 
very fairly struck, 

*Mr. KIMBER: I think that after the 
statement made by the hon. Baronet I am 
bound out of self-respect to withdraw. I 
have not the slightest objection to sit, and 
have always found the duty a pleasant 
one; but I do think it rather hard that 
the hon. Baronet should have designated 
my observations as an attack on a 
gentleman whose name I did not men- 
tion. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID: I hope the hon. 
Member will not imagine that I desired 
to attack him in his personal capacity. I 
have known him many years, and well 
know what an able man he is. I trust, 
therefore, that he will serve on the Com- 
mittee. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER: I understand, 
from what has passed this afternoon, that 
the appointment of partizans on either 
side is a practice which many hon, 
Members appear to regard with favour. 
Personally, I take a different view, and I 
entirely dissent from what my noble 
Friend (Lord R. Churehill) urged as 
regards the practice which ought to pre- 
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vail; and although I think it is a very 
bad practice, yet if the House wishes to 
adopt it I ought not to stand in the way. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. Brodie Hoare, Mr. Kimber, Mr. 
James Rowlands, and Mr. Snape aomi- 
nated other Members of the Select Com- 
mittee, with four to be added by the 
Committee of Selection.—( Mr. Marjori- 
banks.) 


QUESTIONS. 





SIR THOMAS BRADY. 
Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Cork) : 


I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether any decision has yet 
been come to with respect to the pension 
of Sir Thomas Brady ; and whether, 
having regard to the agreement of all 
sections of Irish opinion on the subject, 
the Treasury will hasten to relieve Sir 
Thomas Brady from his present position 
of uncertainty ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisserr, Oldham): 
The matter referred to is one of consider- 
able difficulty, and has for some time been 
under the consideration of the Treasury ; 
but I hope that a decision will be very 
shortly arrived at. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN : How soon ¢ 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I hope very 
shortly. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Have not other hon. Members refrained 
from putting questions on this matter so 
as not to embarrass the Treasury ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : In 
considering the matter will the Treasury 
bear in mind that all seetions of the Irish 
Representatives are very anxious that this 
pension should be granted ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am well 
aware that all sections have joined in 
supporting it. 


THE DECIMAL SYSTEM. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Seeretary for Scotland why 
the teaching of the decimal system does 
not begin in the public schools of Scot- 
land until the Sixth Standard is reached, 
by which time the great majority of the 
children have left school, while in Eng- 
land it is taught in the compulsory 
Standards ¢ 
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THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : No general desire has heen 
expressed in Scotland for the extension 
of the teaching of the decimal system, 
and the recent suggestion to that effect 
from the Decimal Association was not 
received until the Code for this year had 
been revised. We have advised the 
Association to communicate on the sub- 
ject with the School Boards, and the 
matter will be further considered at the 
next revision of the Code, when we 
understand what the opinion of the 
representative Educational Bodies may 
be. 
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THE SOUTH WALES MAILS. 
Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 


Tydvil): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he is aware that residents in 
important towns on the main South 
Wales line of the Great Western Railway 
have, in order to be in time for the 8.30 
London morning delivery, to post their 
letters at an earlier hour than residents 
in many English towns nearly double 
the mileage distance from the Metro- 
polis ; whether he is aware that about 
two years ago the then Postmaster 
General admitted the necessity of im- 
proved postal facilities for South Wales, 
and promised to consider the matter at 
the first favourable opportunity that pre- 
sented itself; and whether any, and, if 
so, what steps are being taken to remedy 
the grave inconvenience under which the 
public in South Wales is suffering ? I 
will also ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if he is aware that letters from the South- 
West of England arriving at Bristol soon 
after 12 p.m. are forwarded in Gloucester, 
and do not reach Cardiff, a little over an 
hour from Bristol by the direct route, in 
time for the first morning delivery ; and 
whether he will make arrangements for 
having these letters conveyed to Cardiff 
through the Severn Tunnel instead of 
round Gloucester ? 

Tate POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
am aware of the circumstances referred 
to by my hon. Friend in these two 
questions. The delays are due to the 
fact that there are no trains on the South 
Wales system of railways which would 
enable better postal arrangements to be 
made. The expense involved in pro- 
viding special trains would be so serious 
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that, although I am anxious to give effect 
to the wishes of the hon. Member, I do 
not see my way at the present time to 
press the subject on the Treasury. 

Mr. D. THOMAS: Is there no 
power to refer questions such as these to 
arbitration ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I do not think 
the arbitration powers apply in such a 
case as this. 


THE PROMOTION OF NON-COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he will sanction the relaxa- 
tion of the last paragraph of Article 638, 
Royal Warrant, 1892, to admit non- 
commissioned officers who before Ist July, 
1888, accepted and held appointments 
under Article 617, Royal Warrant, 1884, 
to the rank of quartermaster sergeant 
without necessarily obtaining a__first- 
class certificate of edneation ; and, if 
not, whether he will specially consider 
the cases of non-commissioned officers 
who have served 17 years and upwards ? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campseiit-BanneRMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The Article referred to 
applies only to non-commissioned officers 
serving as clerks, and it requires the 
possession of a first-class certificate of 
education as a qualification for promotion 
to the highest grade. I am advised that 
men in this position are useless unless 
well-educated ; and that any relaxation 
of the Rule would be prejudicial to the 
Service. The Rule has been relaxed 
for four years, which has given ample 
time to non-commissioned officers who 
aspire to the rank of quartermaster 
sergeant to qualify for the position. 


THE IRISH GENERAL POST OFFICE, 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
a scheme for the improvement of the 
salaries and status of certain officers in 
the surveying branch of the Irish 
General Post Office was forwarded to 
the Treasury in November last; and 
what delays a decision, and when it is 
likely to be arrived at ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The matter is 
still under consideration by the Treasury, 
and no decision has yet been arrived at. 
With regard to the latter portion of the 
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question, I must refer the hon. Member 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. 


ASSISTANT INSPECTORS OF SMALL 
ARMS, 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether Infantry officers acting as 
Assistant Inspectors of Small Arms are 
qualified for promotion to Inspectorships, 
or whether these posts are reserved for 
Artillery officers ; whether Lord Morley’s 
Committee, while suggesting that the 
Inspectors should have passed through 
the Artillery College at Woolwich, pro- 
posed that the scope of the College 
should be widened so as to admit all 
officers who were candidates for scientific 
appointments ; and whether facilities will 
be afforded to Infantry officers to enable 
them to qualify as Inspectors of their 
own arms ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Infantry officers acting as Assistant In- 
spectors of small arms are eligible for 
promotion to Inspectorships. ‘The Com- 
mittee on the Manufacturing Depart- 
ments, over which Lord Morley presided, 
did recommend that the Artillery College 
should be opened to officers of all arms 
who were candidates for scientific 
appointments. I find that no steps in the 
direction of that recommendation have 
yet been taken ; but I will look into the 
matter. 


GERMAN INFANTRY EQUIPMENT. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
War Office has any information as to the 
intended use of aluminium in the equip- 
ment of the German Infantry soldier, 
with the object of reducing the weight 
earried by him by nearly 12 Ibs. ; and 
whether any steps in this direction are 
being taken by his Department ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am informed that the German Infantry 
soldier, when fully equipped, carries a 
weight of nearly 69 Ibs. Proposals are 
said to be under consideration for reducing 
this weight by about 11 Ibs. ; but only 
2 Ibs. 4 oz. of that reduction is to be 
effected by using aluminium. The only 
articles of British Infantry equipment in 
which aluminium could be substituted for 
the present materials are the water bottle 
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and the mess tin; and these together 
only weigh 2 lbs. 2 oz., so that no great 
saving in weight could be looked for. 
Experiments were made with aluminium 
in 1891; but the cost was held to be 
prohibitory. 


THE WAREHOUSING CODE, 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when the Book of In- 
structions known as the Warehousing 
Code, at present in use in the Customs 
and Excise Services, was issued to these 
Departments ; how many of its paragraphs 
have been superseded or altered by 
General Orders since its issue ; and when 
a revised issue will be supplied to those 
Services ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Instrue- 
tions referred to were issued on January |, 
1885. Many paragraphs have been 
superseded or altered since then. A 
revised edition is being prepared, and, it 
is hoped, will be supplied in the course of 
the present year. 


THE STATE OF BELFAST. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON: I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has seen The Irish Catholic, 6th May, 
1893, and noticed a leader in which it is 
stated that Belfast is now on its trial, 
but that provided it resumes and con- 
tinues good behaviour no one will be 
desirous to resort to extreme punishment, 
but that it might become a duty to recom- 
mend to the Catholic people of Ireland a 
course of action which would test their 
prosperity in a manner they might not 
like ; and whether he proposes to take 
any action concerning this threat to Bel- 
fast 7 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I have read the article 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman, I[ do 
not see what action could be taken by 
the Government in this matter, or, 
indeed, that any action is called for, 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : Does the 
right hon. Gentleman now see the reason 
why we do not wish to trust these people 
with the Government of Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I see nothing in 
the article to shake my confidence in 
them. 
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FEMALE TELEGRAPHISTS AT DUBLIN. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General, in 
view of the facts that there are eight 
female telegraph learners in the General 
Post Office, Dublin, qualified and doing 
regular clerk’s duties, although not ap- 
pointed, that all passed the competitive 
examination in 1891, and that three out- 
siders who were over age and did not 
compete were appointed, to the detriment 
of the others, will he explain why present 
vacancies are not filled by appointing 
those who entered the Service regularly ; 
and will their appointments date as from 
last year, so that no injustice may be done 
them ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The facts are not 
as stated in the question. The number 
of telegraph learners is ouly five, not 
eight ; only one, not,three, outsiders have 
been appointed ; and when this appoiut- 
ment was made no one of the telegraph 
learners was qualified. At the present 
time there are no vacancies. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what is now the general rate 
of allowance per diem to County and 
District Inspectors Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary for forage for each Cavalry and 
Transport horse, why is this allowance, 
like that for stable requisites and repairs 
of saddlery, not paid to the men in charge 
of the animals, seeing that the men 
purchase the forage themselves, who are 
at present often out of pocket for a 
month, and are in some instances obliged 
to take repayment by instalments from 
the officers who draw the full allowance 
monthly, and do any officers make a 
profit on the business ; are County and 
District Inspectors, who draw a yearly 
allowance of £50 for a private horse and 
£46 for a servant, permitted to convert 
the outhouses of the barracks where they 
are located into stables and carhouses ; 
has this practice, apart from the sanitary 
objection, the effect of depriving the men 
who pay the rent of any place to store 
their provisions, which to their loss must 
be bought daiiy in small quantities ; do 
County and District Inspectors draw a 
yearly allowance as rent for an office in 
addition to the rent for a house when they 
convert a room in the barrack into an 
office ; and what was the result of the 
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agitation of the officers about a year ago 
for an increase in their stationery allow- 
ance, and did they then look for similar 
treatment for men in charge of stations ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The allowance to 
the Royal Irish Constabulary for the 
forage of a troop horse is Is. 8d. per 
diem, and of transport horses, and troop 
horses doing transport work, 2s. per day. 
The allowance could not, I am informed, 
be paid to the man in charge, inasmuch 
as the officer is held responsible for the 
provision of forage of the best quality. 
When forage is exceptionally cheap the 
horses may possibly be fed for less than 
the above rates ; but, on the other hand, 
the Inspector General has invariably 
refused frequent applications for increase 
of the allowance when the cost of forage 
was exceptionally high. The Inspector 
General informs me that, in taking 
houses for barracks, great attention is 
given to sanitary matters and the con- 
veniences of the men to be stationed 
therein; he has no reason to think that 
any encroachment or failure in these 
respects has occurred, as implied in the 
question ; but if any instance of the kind 
is brought under his notice, or any case 
in which an officer has failed to pay for 
the forage of the horses in his charge— 
which would be a distinct breach of the 
Regulations—such cases will be promptly 
dealt with. County Inspectors receive an 
office allowance of Is. per day, which 
provides for cleaning, fuel, and light, 
and also for the wear and tear of any 
office furniture, such furniture not being 
supplied by the public, but by the officer 
out of his own pocket. It is considered 
desirable that, as far as possible, offices 
should be placed in barracks, and the 
Regulations require that a barrack at a 
district headquarters should have a suit- 
able office for the District Officer. In the 
very few cases, however, where this can- 
not be done, and the District Inspector is 
obliged to convert a room in his house 
into an office for the transaction of 
public business, he is allowed £10 per 
annum. The stationery allowance of 
County Inspectors was increased from 
£8 to £10, and that of District Inspectors 
from £2 to £3 per annuum, in December, 
1890. When applying for the increase 
these officers were not, I am told, in a 
position to make any application of the 
nature suggested; indeed, a strong 
point in their application was that the 
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allowance to sergeants in charge of 
stations had been doubled, while they 
(the officers) had received no increase. 


MEMBERS AND GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS. 

Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether his attention has been 
called to the statement made by the hon. 
Member for Wednesbury, in a speech 
delivered at a Primrose League meeting 
held at Wednesbury on 27th of April, 
that he (the hon. Member for Wednes- 
bury) had had the privilege of doing 
something directly for the borough by 
influencing for a large firm an order from 
the Admiralty which would extend over 
five vears; and whether he can give 
particulars of the contract referred to, and 
the grounds on which it was allotted in 
the manner described ? 

Mr. WILSON LLOYD (Wednes- 
bury) : Before the question is put—I do 
not know what the motive is, but I 
presume it is personal to me, and 
suggests that I did something that was 
wrong—I should like to explain that I 
certainly used all the influence possible 
to induce an Admiralty order being 
placed at Wednesbury ; but I did not 
suppose that the influence of so humble 
an individual as myself would weigh 
with the Admiralty, although, as the 
order did go to Wednesbury, my con- 
stituents naturally think otherwise. But 
I do desire to repudiate altogether the 
suggestion that I used any improper 
influence ; and, indeed, I do not for one 
moment think that the Admiralty 
would have been susceptible to any 
improper influence. I only did what 
I was strictly justified in doing. 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roserrson, Dun- 
dee) : The hon. Member for Wednesbury 
addressed a letter to the Director of 
Admiralty Contracts, in November last, 
requesting that favourable consideration 
might be given to a firm at Wednesbury 
who had tendered to supply chain cables 
for the Navy. Following the usual 
practice, the lowest tenders were 
accepted ; and as that sent on by the 
firm alluded to was a tie with that of 
another firm, and these two were lower 
than the tenders of the other competing 
firms, the orders were divided between 
the two. The letter trom the hon. 
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Member had not the slightest effect in 
determining the acceptance of the 
tender. 


FREE EDUCATION AT BIRKENHEAD, 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that a 
leaflet which has been extensively dis- 
tributed to parents of children being 
educated at St. Peter’s School, Birken- 
head, in which parents desiring perfectly 
free education for their children are 
recommended to copy out and sign an 
application to be forwarded to the Vice 
President, stating that they desire and 
cannot get schooling without fees; 
whether he has in consequence received 
any complaint as to the absence of free 
education at St. Peter’s School; and 
whether he is aware that, as a matter of 
fact, free education is given at St. Peter's 
School to the children of all parents who 
ask for it, and that 400 children are 
being educated free there now ; and, if so, 
whether he will take steps to put a stop 
to the circulation of such leaflets, as 
being caleulated to injure the voluntary 
schools ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Ac ianp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I have not seen the leaflet 
to which the hon. Member refers. The 
Department have recently received a 
large number of applications for free 
education from parents in Birkenhead, 
and have, in pursuance of their duty 
under the Act, made a very careful 
inquiry into the number of free school 
places available in the district. It 
appeared that, at the time of this inquiry, 
St. Peter’s National School provided 346 
free places, of which, however, only 40 
were for older children, the remainder 
being for infants. I have neither the 
wish nor the power to put a stop to the 
circulation of any documents informing 
parents of ‘their rights under the Act, 
nor do I suppose that it was the intention 
of Parliament, in passing the Act, that 
its provisions should be concealed from 
the persons whom it was meant to 
benefit. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : 
Arising out of the question, may I ask 
if the right hon. Gentleman does not 
consider it his duty to stop the cireula- 
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The Indian 


tion of a leaflet which distinctly says 
that free schooling is not provided in 
voluntary schools, when, as a matter of 
fact, any parent can get it for his 
children if he only asks ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Judging from what 
appears in the question as to the contents 
of a leaflet which I have not seen, I can 
only say I see no objection to it. 
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AND THE EMPLOYERS: 
LIABILITY BILL. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether the expression “seaman” in 
Clause 6, Sub-section D, and in Clause 7, 
Sub-section 2, of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill, is intended by the Government 
to include members of a crew of a fishing 
vessel, where such members are not part 
owners, but are joint adventurers with 
the owners, receiving no weekly wages, 
but being entirely dependent upon the 
risks of the adventure for their share of 
the profits; whether the expression 
“ship,” in Clause 7, Sub-section 2, of the 
said Bill is intended by the Government 
to include sailing vessels engaged in the 
fishing trade, where such vessels also 
carry oars ; and whether he is prepared 
to accept Amendments to the said Bill, 
making it quite clear that the expressions 
“seaman” and “ships,” respectively, 
are not so intended to apply ¢ 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): The term *“ sea- 
man” in the Employers’ Liability Bill is 
unqualified, but the language of Clause 1 
would only be applicable to such sea- 
men as are in the service of an employer, 
and not to seamen who are co-partners in 
a fishing adventure. The answer to the 
second paragraph is “ Yes,” and with 
- regard to the third, so far as I can judge, 
no Amendment is necessary in this respect, 
but I can express no opinion until I have 


SEAMEN 


seen the words in which a proposed 
Amendment is embodied. 
THE INDIAN TELEGRAPH 


DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India with regard, to 
his recent statement that the number of 
officers of the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
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ment had been raised to 86, and that for 
exceptional reasons the number of the 
staff had fallen to 76, but steps are now 
being taken to raise them to 86, whether 
the Secretary of State is aware that in 
the last three years five officers have 
died and 21 have retired; whether 
these retirements occurred under the 
special provisions made in 1887, and were 
foreseen and provided for; and, if so, 
how ; whether it is true that, out of a 
sanctioned strength of 84, there are only 
74 officers in the Service, and of this 
number 16 or 17 are either absent on 
leave or about to take leave ; that in three 
years six officers have joined from Cooper's 
Hill, three others have been transferred 
from the Indo-European Telegraph De- 
partment, and three upper subordinates 
have been promoted, while only two 
officers are now under provision from 
Cooper’s Hill; whether, owing to the 
increase of work in the Department, the 
Government of India, before the hot 
season has set in, has intimated that no 
more leave can be granted ; and whether 
it has been represented to the Secretary 
of State that there is danger of a break- 
down among the officers owing to the 
extra work imposed on them ? 


*Tue UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. 
Russet, North Beds.) : The number of 
deaths, according to the latest informa- 
19. The 
retirements were provided for in the re- 


tion, is six; of retirements, 


| organisation scheme of 1887, the annual 


number of appointments from Cooper’s 
Hill being raised from two to three. The 
strength of the Department is 74 at 
present, of whom 1] are known to be on 
leave. The facts are correetly stated by 
the hon. Member except that, with the 
view of bringing the staff up to its full 
strength, the annual recruitment both in 
this country (as already mentioned) and 
in India has been increased. It has been 
necessary to refuse leave to officers of 
the Department; and to relieve the tension 
we are appointing five temporary officers 
from this country. The answer to the 
last question is, * No” ; but the necessity 
of recruiting up to the full strength of 
the Department as soon as possible has 
been urged by the Government of India 
and is fully reeognised by the Secretary 
of State. 
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COMPANY LAW. 

Mr. 8S. EVANS (Giamorgan, Mid) : 
In the absence of the hon. and learned 
Member for West Cavan, I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called toa 
pamphlet by Mr. Bourchier F. Hawksley 
and another, on “Companies limited by 
guarantee without nominal capital,” and 
showing the advantages of such com- 
panies from the point of view of the 
promoter, inasmuch as, according to the 
statement of the authors, 

“The shares may be issued at a discount, the 
promoters may themselves be Directors, and sell 
their property to the company without the 
interposition of an independent and intelligent 
judgment of the transaction,” 

without fully disclosing material facts, 
and the promoters and Directors avoid 
action for misfeasance if the sale be at an 
extravagant price; whether, having re- 
gard to the recent dicta of Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, any extension of the privileges 
of promoters is considered desirable by 
the Government ; how many applications 
have within the past year been made to 
the Registrar of Companies for the regis- 
tration of Trading Companies limited by 
guarantee without nominal capital, and 
what were the names of the proposed 
companies ; what was the action of the 
Registrar with regard to those applica- 
tions; and whether he will undertake 
that the Board of Trade will not allow 
any such company to be registered unless 
the Registrar should be compelled to 
register it by judicial decision ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): My attention has been called 
to the pamphlet mentioned by the hon. 
Member. Twelve applications of the 
nature referred to have been made to the 
Registrar : Five of sueh companies have 
been registered, and the other seven ap- 
plications have been refused upon instrue- 
tions from the Board of Trade given on 
the advice of counsel. Legal proceed- 
ings against the Registrar in the case of 
one of the companies refused are now in 
progress ; and, pending those proceedings, 
I think it better to express no opinion as 
to the future. 


BUTTER RATES FROM ENNIS TO CORK. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether the Waterford and Limerick 
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Railway Company are charging 4d. per 
firkin more than last year for single 
firkins sent from Ennis to Cork and in- 
tervening stations ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am informed 
by the Waterford and Limerick Railway 
Company that they have a large number 
of consignments of single firkins of butter 
by passenger train, and that the rates 
have not been advanced; they remain as 
they were in 1892. The hon. Member 
has been good enough to send me a 
delivery nete; but it was a note of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway 
Company, and not of the Waterford and 
Limerick, and I am in communicatioa 
with that company on the subject. 


THE LONDON EQUALISATION OF RATES 
BILL. 


Mr. BOULNOIS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local “Government 
Board when the London Equalisation of 
Rates Bill will be printed ; and whether 
a full opportunity will be given before 
the Second Reading is taken for the 
Metropolitan Authorities to consider it 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): I hope 
that the Bill will be circulated before 
Whitsuntide ; perhaps by next Tuesday. 


MARLBOROUGH STREET POLICE COURT. 

Mr. BOULNOIS : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether there is any foundation for 
the statement that, in consequence of two 
new Police Courts being required for 
the Metropolis, the Marlborough Street 
Court, now extensively used for that 
part of London, is to be abolished ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I answered this 
question some time ago. There is no 
present intention of abolishing Mar!- 
borough Street Police Court ? 


THE HOME RULE BILL AND THE IRISH 
CHURCH FUND. 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state 
the amount of the Church property in 
Ireiand which it is proposed in Clause 15 
of the Government of Ireland Bill to 
give over to the control of the Irish 
Government ? 
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Mk. J. MORLEY: Investigations 
made in 1890 have shou that there is 
é sufficient margin left between thie 
tharge on the Irish Church Temporalities 
Fund and the income to afford a good 
Sesurity for ite liabilities. But it is not 
practicable to fort aii betimate of the 
capital value of the unappropriated 
residue, inasmuch as the annual income 
of the fund alters from year to year 
from causes beyond the control of the 
Government, such as the redemption of 
annual charges by means of capital sums 
paid to the fund by those liable for pay- 
nient, and similarly by the conversion 
Of perpetual inicéme into Terminable An- 
nuities. A full desctiption ef the pro- 
perty of the fund will be foutid in the 
Report of the Irish Charch Temporalities 
Commission for 1880 (C. 2,773 of 1880), 
and the charges upon the fund appear 
in House of Commons Paper, Ne. 130 
of 1890, in regard to which the only 
appreciable change which has since 
arisen is in the first item, “ The Church 
Loan,” which has been reduced by about 
£750,000, 

Mk. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square): Do I understand the 
Chief Secretary to say that, in the 
opinion of the Treasury, there is an 
available surplus in the fund, which 
would be a sufficient margin upon which 
to make further advances ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is not what 
I said. There is margin encugh to meet 
outstanding liabilities. As to further 
advances, the answer might be different. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman lay on the 
Table a Return of the receipts and 
charges on the fund at the present 
moment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will inquire if 


that can be done. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN ASSAM. 


Mr. PAUL: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
the notification of last October limiting 
the right of trial by jury in Assam has 
been withdrawn ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State has been in com- 
munication with the Viceroy en this sub- 
ject, and has ascertained that the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam has been in- 
Ktructed to withdraw the notification to 
which my hon. Friend refers. 


{11 May 1893} 
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PROMOTION 18 THE CENTRAL 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 


Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General why 
a clerk named Dunford, employed in the 
Central Telegraph Office, was recently 
promoted over the heads of upwards of 
400 of his colleagues, who were senior in 
date of appditment by, from one to eight 
years ; and whether he is aware that this 
is the second time that Dunford has been 
promoted over the heads of others of 
longer service ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Mr. Dunford, in 
1887, was selected by the Controller 
for special duties in the Controller's 
Office. The office in question has no 
separate elassification; but the Con- 
trofle# seleets from the general body of 
officers the best man he can find. In 
1887 candidates were invited to offer 
themselves, and of these Mr. Dunford 
was selected as the most promising, and 
after two years’ service in the Con- 
troller’s Office was promoted te the first 
class. Last year the man standing imme- 
diately above Mr. Dunford in the Con- 
troller’s Office retired on a pension ; and 
Mr. Dunford, who stood next to him, was 
promoted in his room. On the general 
classifieation, Mr. Dunford’s rotation 
number, counting from the top of his 
class, was not 400, but 283. It will be 
seen that Mr. Dunford’s promotion in 
1889, no less than in 1892, arose out of 
his selection for the Controller’s Office, 
and this selection was determined by his 
superior qualifications. 


CIVIL SERVANTS AND LEISURE HOURS, 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick's) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether civil, military, and 
naval officials are allowed to use their 
leisure in working Co-operative Stores, 
and the said stores are permitted a lighter 
system of Income Tax Returns than that 
accorded to ordinary business firms ; and 
whether the Government intend to pro- 
pose a measure which will prevent 
officials, paid by the State, from taking 
part in the management of such 
Societies ? 

*Sm J. T. HIBBERT: Co-operative 
Stores, like those known as Army and 
Navy and Civil Service Stores, are not 
treated more favourably in the matter of 
Income Tax than ordinary business 
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firms. With regard to the remainder of 
the question, so far as it affects the Civil 
Service, I can only say that I am not 
prepared to recommend an alteration of 
the existing Rule on the subject, which 
I quoted on Monday from the Orders in 
Council relating to the Civil Service. I 
cannot answer for the Military and Naval 
Services. 

Mr. FIELD: Will the Government 
have any objection to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the whole 
question, which is one of vast importance 
to the commercial community ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The matter 
has been fully considered by the Ridley 
Commission, and the late Government 
upon their Report came to the conclusion 
that it would not be desirable to interfere 
with the actions of Civil servants 
after office hours were over. 





NORTON CANES SCHOOL. 


Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education what steps the 
Department have decided to take with 
reference to the opening of a new school 
at Norton Canes, Staffordshire ; whether 
they have made inquiry into the cireum- 
stances under which the sanction of the 
School Board was represented to them as 
having been obtained, and has now been 
formally withdrawn ; and what inquiries 
as to the legality of this alleged sanction 
by the School Board were made before 
the Department itself consented to re- 
cognise this school as one entitled to 
receive au annual grant ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Norton-under- 
Cannock School Board wrote to the De- 
partment on the 19th April, stating that, at 
a meeting on the 17th, they had rescinded 
their previous resolution agreeing to the 
proposed school being put on the Annual 
Grant List by the Department. They 
have been informed that the Department 
cannot, on that account, withdraw from 
their undertaking to allow annual grants 
tothe new school. There was nothing 
in the terms of the Board’s original 
resolution which called for any inquiry 
by the Department, and the Board do not 
allege that it was passed in an irregular 


way. 

Mr. HANBURY : Isit not the fact that 
the information sent to the School Board 
was given solely ov the authority of the 
Chairman, and that the resolution passed 


Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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in consequence was revoked ? Is nothing 
to be done ? 

Mr. ACLAND replied, that if any 
evidence of illegality were forthcoming 
it weuld be carefully considered. 


BANGOR COLLEGE, 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the 
University College of Bangor is sub- 
sidised out of moneys voted by Parlia- 
ment ; and, if so, what is the amount of 
the annual grant; and whether he can 
inform the House what Ministerial 
Department is responsible for the Vote, 
and to whose account the grant, if 
approved by Parliament, is paid ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Estimates for 
each year since 1884-5 have included a 
Vote of £4,000 to the University College 
of North Wales, Bangor, which will be 
found under Class IV., Head 7 (Uni- 
versities and Colleges, Great Britain. 
The Treasury is the accounting Depart- 
ment for the Vote which includes this 
item, and pays it quarterly to the 
treasurer of the College. But the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education is the Minister who, as repre- 
senting the Government in this House on 
educational matters, would defend the 
Vote or give explanations with regard to 
it. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: May 
I ask if any Report will be laid before 
this House to show that the funds are 
properly administered, before the Vote is 
asked for ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will put that question on the 
Paper. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) : I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works what was the cause of 
the temporary failure of the electric light 
on Monday night last ; and whether the 
failure was the result of any defect of 
the apparatus within the precincts of the 
House, or whether it was due to any 
default on the part of the company which 
supplies the light ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) : The temporary failure of 
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the electric light in some parts of the 
House on Monday last occurred in the 
ease only of those lights supplied by the 
Westminster Electric Supply Company, 
and not in those connected with engines 
in the House. The failure was due to 
the melting by the electric current of one 
of the main safety fuses at the junction 
of the company’s main cables with a main 
in the building. The current does not 
appear to have been abnormally strong. 
The fuse, therefore, which was originally 
supplied by the company must either 
have been originally too weak, or have 
been weakened by use. It is now pro- 
posed to replace it by one with a greater 
fusing margin. 
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TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS’ DRILL, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that the tele- 
graph messenger boys are already drilled 
with the Martini carbine; and if he 
will state definitely when the Artillery 
Volunteers will be supplied with that arm? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It has been already stated that 23 corps 
of Artillery Volunteers have been sup- 
plied with Martini carbines, and that it 
is hoped that the remainder of the Force 
will be so supplied by the end of the 
present financial year. The arms which 
have been issued to the telegraph boys 
for the mere purpose of drill are unser- 
viceable weapous, which cannot be fired, 
and which are not fit for either conver- 
sion or repair. 

Masor RASCH: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Enfield with 
which the troops are armed was obsolete 
in the days of Mr. Cardwell ? 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): May I ask when these weapons 
were first supplied to boy messengers in 
the Telegraph Service; and whether 
the Post Office Authorities consider skill 
in the use of rifles as an essential part of 
the physical training which tbe present 
Postmaster General described as so bene- 
ficial to the boy messengers ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If my hon, Friend had heard my answer 
he would have learnt that the weapons 
issued to these boys are unserviceable 
weapons, which cannot be fired. If any 
further particulars are desired my hon. 
Friend must put a Notice upon the 
Paper. 


{1l May 1893} 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he can 
state the number of children in England 
and Wales of school ages (#.¢., between 
5 and 14) who were estimated on the 
3ist August, 1892, to be of the class 
usually found in elementary schools ; 
how many of these were on the school 
registers on that day, and the increase 
since the adoption of free education ; and 
whether he can supply a Return similar 
to that at the bottom of pages 8 and 9 
of Return C. 6,984, lately presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, showing the 
increase in the number and percentage 
of scholars on the school registers at the 
different ages since the introduction of 
free education ? 

Mr. ACLAND: With regard to the 
hon. Member's first question, I cannot 
give any other information than that 
which is to be found on page 41 of the 
Return C. 6,984 The estimated number 
of children between 5 and 15 of the 
class usually found in public elementary 
schools at the middie of 1892 is there 
put down as 5,750,146. It is impossible 
to say how many scholars were on the 
school registers on any particular day, 
because the Returns are made up at the 
end of the school year for each school, 
The Returns for the schools inspected 
during the year ended 3Ist August, 
1892, show that there were 4,489,041 
scholars over five years of age on the 
registers, being an increase during the 
year of 126,913. If 50,000 of this is 
taken as due to normal increase of 
population, it may be assumed that the 
effect of the Free Education Act had 
then been to bring between 70,000 and 
80,000 children of school age on to the 
school registers. I shall be happy to 
supply a Return which will practically 
give the information as to increase in 
number and percentage of scholars which 
the hon. Member desires. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Do I understand 
that Papers will be laid on the Table 
without further inquiry ? 

Mr. ACLAND: If the hon. Member 


will move for them they will be granted. 


THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 


beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
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War how many cartridges, loaded with 
cordite powder and nickel covered bullets, 
can be fired from the Metford regulation 
*303 barrel, before the same becomes worn 
and unfit for accurate shooting ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
From experience in the proof of ammuni- 
tion the number of rounds which may be 
fired before the rifle becomes unfit for 
accurate shooting appears to be about 
3,000. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : Did 
I rightly understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that the rifle is worn 
out after firing 3,000 rounds. Is that at 
all a satisfactory condition of affairs 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I did not say it was then worn out. I 
said it became unfit for accurate shooting. 
If the hon. Gentleman wishes for further 
information will he put a question on the 
Paper ? 


MR. ORMOND’S APPOINTMENT. 
Si WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 

(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
attention of the Seeretary of State for 
India has been drawn to the Memorial of 
the Indian Association against Mr. E, 
W. Ormond’s appointment to act as 
Second Judge of the Small Cause Court 
at Calcutta (an office carrying a salary 
of Rs.1,400 a month), and to an article 
giving in detail the facts of the case, 
both appearing in the May number of 
India; will he state what were Mr. 
Ormond’s judicial experience and quali- 
fications which induced the Indian Go- 
vernment to appoint Lim Second Judge 
of the Small Cause Court, in which 
position he will have power to review 
the decisions of Mr. K. M. Chaiterjee, 
the present acting Third Judge, in all 
cases not exceeding Rs.500; and whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that the number 
of Indian litigants is in excess of Euro- 
pean litigants, and that one of the first 
two Judges is a European, he will con- 
sider the desirability, in the interests of 
Indian suitors, of appointing an Indian 
as the other Judge ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State has not seen the 
article mentioned in the question ; he 
has, however, seen a Memorial, which is, 
no doubt, the one referred to, presented 
by the Indian Association to the Go- 
vernor General in Council, who saw no 


Mr. Weir 
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reason to interfere with the discretion 
exercised by the Lieutenant Governor in 
appointing Mr. Ormond. The salary of 
Mr. Ormond as officiating Second Judge 
is Rs.700 a month. Before appointing 
Mr. Ormond, the Lieutenant Governor 
considered the claims of several barristers 
who were eligible for the post, and even- 
tually selected that gentleman, who is a 
barrister of six years’ standing and was 
believed to be in all respects well fitted 
for the duties of the office. As regards 
the rest of the question, there is nothing 
to add to the replies already given (on 
the 10th and 14th of April) to my hon. 
Friend, except that it is not the case 
that the Second Judge of the Court, sit- 
ting alone, can review the decisions of 
the Third Judge. The practice is that 
applications for a new trial or to set 
aside a decree are heard before at least 
two Judges, one of them being the Judge 
who tried the case, and the other, ordi- 
narily, the Chief Judge. At the present 
time, out of six Judges (including the 
Registrar of the Court, who disposes of 
many small cases under Rs.10), four are 
natives of India; and, in the circum- 
stances, the Secretary of State does not 
intend to interfere with the discretion 
which the law gives to the Lieutenant 
Governor in this matter. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN: Arising 
out of the question, may I ask whether it 
is not the duty of the Secretary of State 
to make inquiries into any complaints 
that may be made as to race partiality on 
the part of a Government in India 
making appointments to judicial offices, 
and, if necessary, to redress grievances 
if they should be proved to exist ? 

Mr. W. A. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): 
Is it not the case that the act of super- 
seding Mr. Chatterjee is viewed very un- 
favourably by all interested in India who 
are capable of judging Mr. Chatterjee’s 
merits ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I have 
only to say that the conduct of the 
Lieutenant Governor in this case cannot 
reasonably be now taken into considera- 
tion. It is not for me, in dealing with 
this particular case, to pass any judg- 
ment upon him, As I have already said, 
in the present instance no case has been 
made out for the interference of the 
Secretary of State. 

*Sirn W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to 


give Notice that I shall, on the Indian 
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Budget, call attention to the failure of 
the Secretary of State to give effect 
to the Queen’s Proclamation, which 
enjoins strict impartiality as regards race, 
easte, and creed. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

Coronet. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
why “the wide prevalence of agricultural 
distress” referred to in the Queen’s 
Speech has as yet received no considera- 
tion at the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and if, having regard to 
the long-continued drought, the absence 
of food for horses, cattle, and sheep, the 
depreciation of stock, and the prospect of 
a hay famine, no remedial or palliative 
measures are to be proposed; and why 
two months of legislative time have been 
allowed to elapse before the appointment 
of the Select Committee promised on the 
16th of March last, to consider the de- 
sirability of enabling the public to detect 
imposition and to distinguish between 
British and Irish products and those of 
foreign countries by requiring the latter 
to bear a mark of their foreign origin ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpyer, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): It is not the 
ease that the existing depression in agri- 
culture has received no consideration at 
our hands. On the contrary, we have 
been only too glad to investigate the 
numerous proposals which have reached 
us on the subject ; and in this connection 
we regret that we have not had the 
assistance of the Committee which we 
proposed to appoint, and in regard to 
which Notices still stand in the names of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. With refer- 
ence to the particular circumstances of 
the present moment to which the hon. 
Member refers, I should hope that the 
existing apprehensions in some districts 
owing to the absence of rain may yet be 
removed, and it is obvious that the pos- 
sibilities of any Government action are 
but very small when difficulties are due 
to exceptional climatic conditions. With 
regard to the second paragraph of the 
question, it is scarcely for me to explain 
here the proceedings which have taken 
place in connection with the appointment 
of the Committee to which the hon. 
Member refers ; but I understood that 
its constitution and the terms of the 
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Reference have been the subject of con- 
stant communication amongst those 
concerned since its appointment was 
promised, and, as the hon. Member is 
aware, it has now been definitely 
appointed, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : May I ask whether the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Agriculture has been 
called tothe highly successful experiments 
in rain-making which have been carried 
out in certain parts of America; and 
whether he thinks it his duty to take any 
steps with a view to putting an end to 
the long-continued drought in this 
country by the adoption of the American 
method ? 

Mr. GARDNER: The subject has 
been brought to my attention, but I am 
informed that the experiments tried in 
the United States last year were not a 
success, and that the American Govern- 
ment are not granting any more money 
for the purpose. If the hon. Member or 
any other hon. Gentleman interested in 
agriculture would,like personally to make 
some private experiments in the direction 
indicated I shall watch them with great 
interest. 

*Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I beg to ask, in connection with the 
appointment of a Select Committee, 
whether any communication has reached 
the right hon. Gentleman to the effect 
that many Members of the Opposition, 
although not believing in the adequacy 
of the Select Committee, would very 
much prefer the appointment of such a 
Committee to nothing being done at all ; 
and that if the right hon. Gentleman could 
see his way to narrow the scope of the pro- 
posed Reference hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House would use 
their influence with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sleaford (Mr. 
Chaplin) to induce him to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. GARDNER: If the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, referred to in the 
question, are able to prevail on their 
friends to withdraw their opposition to 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
the Government will be glad to consider 
any suggestions that may be made as to 
the scope of the Reference, 
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643 Head Teachers for 
*Mr. BROOKFIELD : Has the right 


hon. Gentleman given any consideration 
to the Amendment in my name on the 
Paper with regard to this particular 
point ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


THE CONVICTION OF JOHN HUNTER. 


Str THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his 
attention has been drawn to the case of a 
farmer named John Hunter, who was 
sentenced at Magherafelt Petty Sessions, 
on 26th April, for assaulting a constable 
during the recent Ballyronan disturbance, 
to a month’s imprisonment, and convicted 
upon the constable’s sole evidence, with- 
out any corroboration, the Magistrate 
refusing leave to appeal ; whether he is 
aware that Hunter’s solicitor wished to 
call witnesses, who, he alleged, could 
have proved conclusively that Hunter 
was not there at the time of the alleged 
assault, but the Magistrate did not hear 
them, and that affidavits of defendant’s 
innocence have been sent through the 
solicitor tothe Lord Lieutenant, and the 
names of two sureties willing to enter 
bail for £1,000 that defendant would 
appear at any time to take his trial again 
if liberated now ; and whether any, and 
what, reply has been returned to this 
application ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is 
it not a fact that the hon. Baronet and 
his Colleagues of the last Government 
invariably voted against giving a right 
of appeal in all these cases ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say that 
without notice. Hunter, I am informed, 
was sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment for deliberately and without provo- 
cation assaulting a policeman; no 
witnesses were called for the defence, 
although the defendant had been sum- 
moned a week prior to his conviction, 
and had, therefore, ample time to produce 
any witnesses he pleased. The decision 
of the Magistrates in this case was 
unanimous, and it is true that they 
decline to accede to the request of 
defendant’s solicitor to increase the 
sentence with a view to anappeal, The 
Lord Lieutenant has had before him 
the Memorial with affidavits on behalf of 
Hunter, and has decided that the law 
must take its course, This decision was 
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communicated to Hunter and his solicitor 
on the 4th instant. 

Mr. SEXTON : What is the meaning 
of the suggestion.in the question that a 
man who has been convicted should 
have aright to another trial if liberated 
now ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is a matter 
which perplexes me. 


BRUTAL OUTRAGE AT TULLA. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that a horse belong- 
ing to Mrs. Perry, of Fomerla, Tulla, 
the widow of Mr. Perry, who was mur- 
dered under circumstances of great 
brutality near Tulla, has been maliciously 
stabbed ; and whether any motive has 
been assigned for the outrage ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that a horse belonging to Mrs. Perry, 
whose husband was murdered as stated 
in January, 1892, was maliciously 
stabbed between the 28th and 30th of 
April last, by some person at present un- 
known. The only assignable motive 
for this latter outrage is the recent dis- 
missal of a man in Mrs, Perry’s em- 
ployment. 


HEAD TEACHERS FOR VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS, 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Council on Education whether he has re- 
ceived many complaints from agricultural 
districts as to the difficulty of finding 
head teachers for small village schools, 
even though increased salaries have been 
offered ; if he has any information to 
show whether the difficulty is largely 
owing to the fact that pupil teachers who 
have passed the Queen’s Scholarship and 
have obtained a second class are no 
longer permitted to take charge of 
schools where the average attendance 
does not exceed 60; and whether he 
proposes to take any steps to meet the 
difficulty ? 

Mr. ACLAND ; I am not aware that 
many complaints have been received in 
the Department of the kind stated. But 
I will make inquiries, and if I find that 
the difficulty is really serious I will en- 
deavour to take steps to meet it, 
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DOMINICA. 

Sin THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if he can state the 
decision at which the Colonial Office has 
arrived in respect of the inquiry asked 
for by the elected Representatives of 
Dominica into circumstances of the 
recent shooting of the people at La Plaine ; 
and whether an inquiry will be granted 
into the administration of the public 
loans, the taxation, expenditure, and 
general conduct of the Government of 
Dominica ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S$. Buxtrox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The Seeretary of State has given his 
most careful attention to the late lament- 
able occurrences in Dominica. So far as 
we are already in possession of the facts 
of the case, there seems to be no neces- 
sity for instituting a special inquiry into 
these events. But the Governor has 
been ealled upon to furnish a fuil Report 
on the statements contained in the 
Memorial of the elected Members ; and, 
further, he has-been instructed to report 
fully and carefully on the grievances 
complained of by the{people of La Plaine, 
so that action may be at once taken to 
remedy, where possible, any injustice or 
disability from which the people may be 
suffering. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether any official 
Report has been received at the Colonial 
Office from the Governor of Dominica 
with reference to the recent fatal riots at 
La Plaine ; whether the Governor of the 
Island and the Chief Magistrate, Mr. 
Le Hunte, were present when the police 
fired on the people, killing four persons 
and wounding two others ; whether Mr. 
Le Hunte, who was in command of the 
police on the occasion, afterwards pre- 
sided at the inquest on the victims ; and, 
if so, what action will be taken with 
regard to that official; can he state the 
nature of the document which Sir W. 
Haines Smith and Mr. Le Hunte asked 
the man Collard to sign ; and whether an 
inquiry will be instituted into the conduct 
of Sir W. Haines Smith and Mr. 
Le Hunte, and the circumstances which 
led to the disturbances ? 
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Mr. 8. BUXTON: The answer to 
the first question is, yes. As regards the 
second question, the Governor and Mr, 


Le Hunte were present when the 
firing took place. The police fired 
without orders, but under extreme 


provocation, and the Governor at once 
gave orders to cease firing. Mr. Le Hunte 
was not in command of the police on this 
occasion. He presided at the inquest as 
Coroner of the district. As regards the 
fourth question, the Governor offered to 
allow Pierre Colar to resume possession 
of his house, from which he had been 
ejected, if he would give an undertaking 
to pay the amount he owed for taxes and 
costs at some future time, if he were able 
and were called upon to do so. On his 
refusal, the police proceeded to carry out 
the process. As regards the last ques- 
tion, I would refer the hon. Member to 
the answer J have just given to the hon. 
Member for West Kerry. 


SHIPPING LIGHT DUES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether, in the year ending 31st March, 
1892, the sum of £518,241 18s. 11d. was 
received from light dues from shipping, 
that in addition thereto there was received 
the sums of £3,460 Is. 9d. and of 
£111 16s. 5d. or £3,571 18s. 2d. in all 


from unclaimed wages of deceased 
and living seamen, and the sum of 


£1,087 16s. 7d. for unclaimed wreck and 
salvage; whether, in all, there was 
received in the said vear a total sum of 
over £522,000 directly derived from 
ships and sailors which was credited to 
the Mercantile Marine Fund: whether 
payments amounting to 142,543 5s. 11d. 
were made out of that Fund, not for the 
maintenance of lights, buoys, and 
beacons, but for salaries and expenses of 
Mercantile Marine Offices and Surveys ; 
and whether it is proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government to continue to 
direct funds derived directly from ships 
and sailors to purposes not for their im- 
mediate benefit 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The figures 
quoted by the hon. Member are giyen 
in the published account of the Merean- 
tile Marine Fuud for the year ending 
March 31, 1892, to which must be added 
a grant of £40,000 made by Parliament. 
The salaries and expenses of the Mer- 
cautile Marine Offices and Surveys are 
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charged to the Fund in pursuance of 
Act of Parliament; and I cannot agree 
with the suggestion of the hon. Member 
that ships and sailors derive no imme- 
diate benefit from the expenditure. 


THE TRANSIT OF LIVE STOCK. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether it is 
the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce a Bill to amend the law with 
respect to the liability of carrying com- 
panies to compensate the owners of live 
stock for injuries inflicted during transit 
and losses accruing from unwarrantable 
delay ; and whether the proposed Board 
of Arbitration shall have the power to 
assess and levy the amount of damage 
caused by bruises, or deterioration arising 
from the want of proper accommodation 
or from the negligence of such companies 
or their officials ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am advised 
that, under the Act of 1854, every 
Railway Company is liable for loss or 
injury to horses and cattle occasioned by 
neglect or default. A company mnst 
also deliver within a reasonable time. I 
do not know to what proposed Board of 
Arbitration the hon. Member refers. 

Mr. FIELD: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware of the fact that we can 
never get a decision as to what a reason- 
able time is ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: That is a ques- 
tion for the Courts to decide, having re- 
gard to the facts of each particular 
case. 


OVERCROWDING THE DIVISION 
LOBBIES. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
he is aware of the great discomfort 
suffered by Members of this House from 
the insufficient ventilation of the Division 
Lobbies ; and whether, to remedy this, 
he will cause either open gratings or 
swing windows to be placed over the 
doors in the Lobbies, instead of the pre- 
sent arrangement by which all fresh air 
ix excluded ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I fear 
that occasionally when any large num- 
bers of Members vote in the same Lobby 
there is discomfort from the want of 
fresh air as well as from overcrowding. 
The ventilation officers endeavour to 
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meet this as far as possible by supplying 
an additional quantity of air; but, as 
this is not always a sufficient remedy, I 
have directed the attendants, when very 
large numbers of voters are expected, to 
open the windows before the Lobbies are 
cleared for Divisions. The framework 
over the doors in the Lobbies is already 
entirely open and has been so for some 
years past. 


THE FACTORY ACT IN INDIA, 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India if the Govern- 
ment intend to send a Factory Inspector 
to India to report on the working of the 
Factory Act in that country ; and, if so, 
will he print and circulate a copy of 
the Instructions to be given to the In- 
spector ¢ f 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: There 
are Factory Inspectors aiready at work 
in India under the orders of the Govern- 
ment, and we are now awaiting their Re- 
ports for last year. The Secretary of 
State will ask the Government of India 
to append to their Reports copies of any 
General Instructions issued by them, or by 
Local Governments, for the guidance of 
Factory or Mine Inspectors. We are 
now sending out an Inspector to inquire 
into the working of the mines. 

Mr. PROVAND: Will a copy of the 
Instructions be printed and laid before 
the House ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Yes, 
Sir. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): Will the special attention of 
the Inspector be called to the continued 
employment of women in underground 
mines ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Yes, 
Sir. That is one of the chief objects in 
sending out the Inspector. He _ is 
specially directed to inquire into that. 


THE PAYMASTER GENERAL'S OFFICE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury if he will explain 
on what grounds the chief clerk in the 
Paymaster General's Office, who was 
retired on Ist January 1892, under the 
provisions of Clause 10 of the Order in 
Council of 15th August, 1890, as being 
over 70 years of age, was nevertheless 
employedand paid the difference between 
full pay and pension up to 30th June, 
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1892; and who is responsible for this 
contravention of the Order in Council ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The late chief 
clerk in the Paymaster General's Office 
was, after the award of his pension, 
employed in a temporary capacity for the 
convenience of the Public Service pend- 
ing final arrangements for the superin- 
teudence of the Department. The tem- 
porary service did not count for pension, 
and there was no contravention of the 
Order in Council. 


THE MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 

Mr. WOODS (Laneashire, Ince) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if, with a view of facilitating the 
passing of the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill 
into law this Session, it having passed 
its Second Reading on 3rd May by a 
large majority, he will give to the pro- 
moters of the Bill reasonable opportuni- 
ties for relegating the Bill to the Grand 
Committee on Law ? 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS: At the 
same time I will ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether there is any precedent 
for referring to the Grand Committee on 
Law a private Member's Bill of so highly 
controversial and exceptional a character 
as the Mines (Eight Hours) Biil ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Griapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): There are 
many reasons why it would be desirable, 
if we could, to find further opportunities 
for the discussion upon this Bill; but 
with respect to the particular mode of 
procedure suggested—though I can quite 
understand the reasons for the sugges- 
tion—there are, I am afraid, great 
objections. I doubt very much whether 
the Bill could be referred to a Grand 
Committee without much debate; and 
I donbt whether, when it came out of 
Grand Committee, there would not be a 
disposition to discuss over again the 
matter there decided. ‘This is a solid 
ground of objection, because I think it 
must be admitted that when there is so 
considerable a minority opposed to a 
Bill—and opposed to it, not upon casual 
and secondary grounds, but upon matters 
of principle and substance in the Bill— 
it would hardly be in accordance with 
the understanding on which Grand Com- 
mittees were established that we should 
refer such Bills to a Grand Committee. 
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Mr. TOMLINSON: May I inquire 
whether the Government intend to pro- 
pose any Amendments ; and, if so, when 
they will be placed upon the Paper ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Govern- 
ment has not taken part as a Government 
in the question, and until there is some 
opportunity of further progress with the 
Bill, I do not think it is very likely the 
Government will put down any Amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.) : 
Will the Government give an opportu- 
nity for the Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not ina 
position to give any promise on that 
subject. 


Vaccination. 


THE REGISTRATION BILLS, 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he will consider the 
expediency of proceeding with the 
Scotch Registration Bill, independently 
of the English Bill, the former being less 
contentious in its character than the 
latter ? 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): Ona 
point of Order, I beg to ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, whether the concluding part of 
the question does not include controver- 
sial matter ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : It would be well if 
the words * the former being less conten- 
tious in its character than the latter” 
were omitted. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My hon. 
Friend is aware that our desire is that this 
Bill should be further considered and 
passed ; but my opinion is that our best 
course is to keep it as nearly pari passu 
with the English Billas we can, and in com- 
pany with the English Bill. I do not think 
there would be any advantage in discuss- 
ing the main provisions of the Scotch 
Bill before they have been discussed in 
the English Bill; but if we can discuss 
them in the English Bill, then the diffi- 
culty with regard to the Scotch Bill will 
disappear. 


VACCINATION, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Home Secretary, 
with reference to the Motion standing in 
his name—for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Vaccination Act of 1867— 
which he proposes to take under the 
special Standing Order at the commence- 
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meut of Business, if the Bill is based 
upon the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission, and if it proposes to abolish 
compulsory vaccination? If it does, 
does he not think it of too controversial 
a character to be brought in with these 
exceptional facilities ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: If it were a Bill to 
abolish compulsory vaccination I should 
entirely agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but it is nothing of the kind. A 
Commission has been sitting for some 
years, and the main subject of the Com- 
mission—namely, the expediency of com- 
pulsory vaccination—is a subject on 
which they have not yet reported ; but 
they have presented an interim Report, 
signed by every Member of the Commis- 
sion, in which they suggest that two 
changes in the law shouid be made at 
once. In the first place they report— 

“We think that the imposition of repeated 

penalties in respect of the non-vaccination of 
the same child should no longer be possible. 
- + . We have arrived at this conclusion 
quite independently of the question whether 
vaccination should continue to be compulsorily 
enforced.” 
The second recommendation is that per- 
sons imprisoned under the Vaccination 
Acts should no longer be subjected to 
the same treatment as criminals, but 
should receive the privileges of first-class 
misdemeanants and persons committed 
for contempt of Court. They add— 

“ Many of those whose imprisonment arises 

from their contravention of the laws relating to 
vaccination regard the practice as likely to be 
injurious to the health of their children, and are 
weil-conducted and in other respects law-abiding 
citizens. 
This Report is signed—without giving 
all the names—by the present Lord 
Chancellor, Sir James Paget, Sir William 
Savory, Dr. J. S. Bristowe, Professor 
Michael Foster, and Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson ; and the Bill has been 
framed to give effect to these unanimous 
recommendations of the Commission. 


INCENDIARY FIRES AT HULL. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : I beg to 
ask the Home Secretary whether he can 
give any information as to the reported 
great fire at Hull last night; whether 
there is any evidence that the fire was 
intentionally caused; and whether any 
person has been brought to justice for the 
repeated fires which have recently occurred 
in the town ? 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. ASQUITH: I have not received 
official confirmation of the report, and I 


will, therefore, ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to give notice of the question. 


Lunatic Asylums. 


COMMITTEE ON RAILWAY RATES AND 
CHARGES. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : May I ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
when he intends to move the appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee on Railway 
Rates and Charges ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I hope to move 


it on Monday night. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 


ham, W.): I wish to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government have decided what 
Business they will take first 


after the Whitsuntide Holidays? Will 
they take the Home Rule Bill on 
Monday ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No; we 
shall take Votes in Supply. 


THE DUBLIN TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is 
the intention of tiie Government to ap- 
point a Professor in the training college 
instead of Professor Joyce lateiy resigned; 
and whether he is aware that in conse- 
quence of delay the teachers are deprived 
of their usual lectures in method and 
organisation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is intended to 
appoint a successor in the Marlborough 
Street Training College to succeed Mr. 
Joyce. Arrangements for instruction in 
matters of school organisation have been 
made pending the appointment, and the 
students are, therefore, not deprived of 
any instruction they otherwise would 
have had. 


Mr. FIELD: At what date may the 
appointment be expected ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid I 


cannot answer that, but I will inquire. 


IRISH DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that the Boards of 
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Richmond District Lunatic Asylum, 
Dublin, and of the Cork District Lunatic 
Asylum, have passed resolutions con- 
demning the new Rule of the Lunacy 
Board of Dublin Castle, which provides 
for the abolition of the office of visiting 
physician or surgeon to district lunatic 
asylums in Ireland; whether any 
remonstrances against this Rule have 
been made to him by the general public 
or the medical profession on the grounds 
that it cuts off the inmates from all inde- 
pendent connection with the outside 
world; and whether he will have said 
Rule re-considered with a view to its 
abolition ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I find that the new 
Rule referred to was issued in December, 
1891, after careful consideration, by the 


Government of 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Manchester (Mr. Balfour), and as 
a result of a specific recommendation of the 
Committee of which Sir Arthur Mitchell, 
of the Scotch Lunacy Department, was 
Chairman, appointed to inquire into the 
administration of the Lunacy Laws in 
Ireland. It is true that a few Asylum 
Boards (the Cork Board, but not the 
Richmond Board being among the num- 
in favour of the 
of consulting or 


ber) passed resolutions 
office 


visiting physician ; but the great majo- 


retention of the 


rity of the Boards either expressed warm 
approval of the new Rule or aecepted it 
without comment. I might also mention 
that of the principal 
authorities on mental diseases and lunacy 


some medical 
administration, at their meeting in Lon- 
don in May, 1892, expressed the opinion 
that the change would be found to act 
with decided advantage to the lunacy 
work generally in Ireland, as has been 
the case in other countries where the 
corresponding office has been abolished. I 
do not consider that any sufficient grounds 
have yet been shown for a reversion of 
the old system in this respect. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : Was this resolu- 
tion passed in consequence of the subse- 
queut remodelling of the Board and of 
its being packed by Nationalists ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Not at all. 
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Treland Bill. 


OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL 
(No. 209.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 10th May.] 
FOURTH NIGHT. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) 


moved an Amendment to leave out the 
words “the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly,” and insert, “to be 
styled the Senate and House of Commons 
of Ireland.” He said he thought that this 
Amendment could not be subjected to the 
same opposition which was offered to the 
Amendment he proposed in regard to the 
use of the word “ Parliament,” nor would 
itarouse those susceptibilities andjealousies 
which the Chief Secretary said would be 
called into play if the word “ Parlia- 
ment” was used. He imagined that 
there would not be any diversity of 
opinion among the Irish Members in 
regard to the Amendment. He had not 
based his Amendment upon the fact that 
these words were used in Canada, any 
more than he thought that an objection 
to the Amendment should be brought 
forward because the words were not used 
in the Legislative Bodies of the various 
Colonies of the Empire. There was no 
analogy between the case of Ireland and 
the case of the Colonies in regard to 
these names. They were not starting a 
Legislature in Ireland for the first time ; 
what they were doing was restoring to 
the Irish people the right of governing 
themselves which they had before ; and, 
that being so, they were bound to take 
into consideration as far as they could 
what the names were which were in use 
in the old days, when the Irish people 
had their own Parliament. There could 
not be any question at all that there was 
a strong sentiment in favour of the 
adeption of the words “ House of Com- 
mons.” The adoption of that title could 
not be injurious to the prospects of the 
Bill. If they adopted the words of his 
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Amendment there would not be a single 
additional vote against the Bill; and if 
they did not adopt the words of his 
Amendment they would not relax, so far 
as he knew, the hostility to the measure 
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shown by hon. Members who had an- 
nounced their intention to vote against 
it. He, therefore, appealed to the Go- 
vernment to accept his Amendment. He 
believed this change was strongly desired 
by the Irish people. Whatever the feel- 
ing of the majority of the Irish Members 
might have been in regard to the sub- 
stitution of the word “ Parliament” for 
“ Legislature,” he did not see how there 
could be any difference of opinion among 
them with regard to the substitution of 
the words “House of Commons” for 
“ Legislative Assembly,” and “ Senate” 
for “ Legislative Council.” He was 
sorry that he had interrupted the hon. 
Member for North Longford yesterday, 
because it was done under the erroneous 
impression that the hon. Member was 
making a statement to the effect that he 
(Mr. Redmond) cared very little about 
the interests or the dignity of the Irish 
Parliament. That was a statement which 
he could not allow to be made about him 
by anybody; but, as he had found 
that the hon. Member for North Longford 
was not referring to him, he would say 
that he regretted having made the 
interruption which he did. When 
he was attacked he would always 
interrupt as far as he could. But with 
regard to this Amendment, he was glad to 
say that there was no difference whatever 
between the Member for North Longford 
and himself, as was shown by an article 
in the March number of The Ninetcenth 
Century. Under these circumstances, he 
did not see why the Government should 
hesitate to accept the Amendment, be- 
cause it was an Amendment which, in 
the words of the hon. Member for North 
Lorgford, substituted words far more pre- 
ferable to the Irish people of all sections 
than the words “ Legislative Council” 
and “Legislative Assembly.” Unless 
the Government could see some solid 
reason against it, he would earnestly 
urge them to accept the Amendment. 
He was certain that almost every Mem- 
ber opposite who was in favour of Home 
Rule for Ireland would be in favour, if 
the Irish Members desired it, of allowing 
them to call their Assembly the “ House 
of Commons,” under the old style 
adopted in the days when Ireland had 
# Parliament of its own. He was quite 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary was anxious to meet the 
wishes of the Irish people as far as it was 
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possible. He would, therefore, appeal to 
him to make this Bill more palatable 
and satisfactory than otherwise it would 
be. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 13, ieave out “the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly,” and 
insert “to be styled the Senate and House of 
Commons of ireland."—(CWr. William Red- 
mond.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On a point 
of Order, Sir, may I ask whether it is 
necessary to put the whole Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman at once? I ask 
you for this reason—that while I should 
be disposed personally to vote for the 
Upper Chamber being called the Senate, 
I should certainly vote against the Lower 
Chamber being called the House of 
Commons. Therefore I should like to 
know whether the Amendment cannot be 
put in two divisions ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND : Perhaps I may 
be allowed to say that it is with 
regard to the words “ House of Com- 
mons” that I feel most strongly. You 
may call the Upper Chamber what you 
like. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he should 
put the Question that the words “the 
Legislative Council” stand part of the 
Clause. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I hope the hon, 
Member will believe I am sincere in 
saying I am very sorry that the Govern- 
ment cannot accede to the Amendment. 
My hon. Friend asks whether we can 
give any solid and sufficient reason for 
such refusal; but I think, if no other 
reason could be found, it would be found 
in the fact that the night before last the 
Committee negatived the use of the 
word “ Parliament ” as a designation for 
the two Chambers. If“ Parliament ” had 
been adopted, there would have been 
some show of reason for substituting 
“ House of Commons” for “ Legislative 
Assembly,” and a less obvious one for 
substituting “Senate” for “ Legislative 
Council.” The word “ Parliament” is 
used in Canada, and not in the other 
Colonies, for the simple reason that the 
Dominion Parliament is at the head of a 
Federation and has subordinate Legis- 
latures under it. For that reason, among 
others, we object to the use of the word 
Parliament” in this Bill, and on the same 
ground, among others, we cannot accept 
“Senate” and “House of Commons.” 
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Except in the case of the Dominion 
Government the term “Senate” is 
entirely unknown in our diversified 
Colonial system, and I do not know why 
in Ireland in particular it should be first 
employed. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, he would advise the hon. Member 
not to proceed with the Amendment, 
first of all because he belonged to a 
Party which was not considered at all 
in this compact, and which, therefore, 
had not the slightest chance of being 
granted any concession. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: In order 
to save time I may tell the hon. 
Gentleman that I never dream of taking 
his advice. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he knew 
that, but he was going to submit another 
reason for the withdrawal of the 
Amendment, which he thought was a 
stronger one. When they got this 
Parliament they could call it what they 
liked in spite of law or Act of Parliament. 
*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, that 
the word “ Senate ” might bring disagree- 
able remembrances to the English people. 
The word “Senate” suggested the 
glories of Rome, and he wondered that 
in consulting the susceptibilities of his hon. 
Friends it did not occur to the Chief 
Secretary that the place where Cato 
lived and Tully spoke would rather tend 
to dignify the body which he was about 
to establish in Dublin. To the Eng- 
lish mind it recalled the one nation that 
had ever conquered us, and certainly the 
nation which, if this Home Rule Bill 
passed, would have conquered us for a 
second time, might fitly have its Senate 
also. He would also like to know 
whether there was any objection in 
Constitutional Law to calling this Body 
a Senate ? 

Mr. T. M. Healy rose in his place, 
aud claimed to move, “ That the Question 
be now put ;” but the Chairman with- 
held his assent, and declined then to put 
that Question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said: Yester- 
day the Committee accepted the prin- 
ciple of a Second Chamber, and my 
desire is to see that the Second Chamber 
should be one, as far as possible, capable 
of carrying out its functions. I think the 
Committee should be committed to 
making a strong Second Chamber if you 
call it by the name “ Senate ” rather than 
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by the colourless appellation “ Legislative 
Council.” The Senate of the United 
States, of France, andiof Canada were all 
Bodies of great importance, carrying 
much weight in their respective political 
systems. If you are to adhere to the 
Second Chamber, I desire it should be an 
effective one, and honoured by a name 
which would practically compel those in 
charge of the Bill so to modify their 
proposals as to enable the Second Cham- 
ber really to carry out its functions. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, he observed that the one thing 
on which the House had been wonder- 
fully unanimous was that there should be 
no “Parliament” in Ireland—a point 
about which his constituents had been 
much alarmed, because they were told that 
there was to be a Parliament in Ireland. 
The Government had decided they would 
not have the word “ Parliament,” and 
now they had determined they would 
not distinguish this Body by the word 
“Senate.” He believed that in this 
matier the Government were represent- 
ing the views of his constituents, and 
doing the best they possibly could to 
destroy this delusion of Parliamentary 
Government, and he should vote against 
the proposal as to the use of the words 
“ House of Commons.” 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) said, if the constituents of the 
hon. Member were as satisfied as he was, 
and their only objection to an Irish Par- 
liament had been removed by the exclu- 
sion of the word “ Parliament” from the 
Bill, the Irish Members felt very happy. 
They were delighted to have had the 
opportunity of reconciling the consti- 
tuents of the hon. Member; and if his 
constituents were really of the same 
mind as the hon. Member, the Nationalist 
Members of Ireland had reason to con- 
gratulate themselves very much. Their 
objection to the word “Council” was 
really because of the public inconvenience 
which it would create. It was a word 
in very common use with respect to 
Municipal Bodies, and it might come into 
common use in respect to other Local 
Bodies—such as County Councils—which 
might be adopted hereafter, and if they 
were to have no other means of distin- 
guishing the Upper Assembly except 
the word “Council” it would lead to 
much confusion. He did not, therefore, 
see any reason why the Government 
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should not adopt some better word, such 
as that proposed. He supported the 
Amendment, but not for the same reasons 
as had been given by the Leader of the 
Opposition. So long as the power was 
vested in the Body, and that Body exer- 
cised the power, that was the real thing 
to them. But they submitted, with re- 
gard to a matter of this kind, it would 
be a public convenience if a better term 
than that of “Council” were used, 
and he, therefore, supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8S.) 
said, the hon. Member for Clare was an 
object deserving the sympathy of the 
House. He had now made repeated 
efforts to bring under the attention of 
the Government the sentimental aspira- 
tions of the Irish people. Yesterday 
the Prime Minister declined to make the 
smallest concession to the hon. Member 
or his supporters in Ireland. That day 
the hon. Member had returned to the 
charge, and had minimised still more 
his request. There was a difference be- 
tween the hon. Member defying the 
Prime Minister in the wilds of County 
Clare and the hon. Member when he came 
to that House and, with bated breath 

Mr. W. REDMOND rose to a point 
of Order. He asked leave to make a 
personal explanation. The hon, Member 
had been kind enough to say he (Mr. 
Redmond) said things in his constituency 
he was not prepared to say in that 
House. He could tell the hon. Member 
that he had not one face for the country 
and another for that Hleuse. If the hon, 
Gentleman desired to draw a comparison 
between his speeches in that House and 
in the country he would ask the hon. 
Member, Had he come down armed with 
quotations to support his contention ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY was certainly 
not armed with quotations. If he were 
to bring all the quotations that would 
support his statement he thought he 
should alarm the House, and be guilty of 
what hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
cousider obstruction of the Government 
in their endeavours to carry on the ad- 
ministration of the country. But the 
manner in which the hon. Gentleman 
put the views of his Party in Ireland 
differed very considerably from his manner 
in that House, and as that Amendment 
had been divided into twe parts for the 
convenience of Debate, he did not wish 
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to give the hon. Member any advice; but 
he believed he would be more likely to 
obtain his ends if he put his views with 
greater force to the Government and 
pressed them on the Prime Minister in a 
little more insistent manner. The hon. 
Member evidently foresaw his Amend- 
ment would not be accepted, and he fell 
back on an article written by the hon. 
Member for Longford, in which that 
hon. Member said that he wished this 
and he wished that about the Legislative 
Council. The hon. Member for Clare 
had been long enough in the House to 
know that when an hon. Member only 
wished this or that he was very little 
likely to attain his end. It would be 
more to the purpose if the hon, Member 
for Longford had asserted his contention 
by backing up in the Division Lobby of 
that House his desire to see the future 
Legislature of Ireland ornamented with 
the name he thought consonant to its 
dignity and duties. The Government 
had declined to xecept the hon. Member's 
Amendment, and he thought this was a 
very significant illustration of the amount 
of confidence which they could place in 
the assurances which were given, or, at 
all events, allowed to be understood, with 
regard to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, at a future stage of this Bill, in 
the composition of the Second Chamber. 
Yesterday they were told all they were 
discussing was the principle of a 
Second Chamber, and that with 
regard to its component elements, and 
whether it might or might not be 
strengthened, the Government had an 
open mind. But now they found upon 
the first instance upon which the Go- 
vernment had an opportunity of showing 
whether they intended to reserve an 
open mind on the question of the 
Second Chamber they resolutely adhered 
to even the most stringent verbal 
machinery of the Bill. If the Govern- 
ment desired the House to believe they 
had the slightest intention of making 
any alteration whatever in the power or 
authority of the Second Chamber they 
had an opportunity, on the Amendment 
now before them, of giving some sub- 
stantial guarantee for this assurance. 
The Government had declined to accept 
the name which carried with it certainly 
a far greater popular view of Legislative 
and Exeeutive authority; therefore, he 
could not for one moment believe, when 
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they hereafter had to discuss the com- 
ponent elements of the Second Chamber 
or the duty and authority with which 
it might be charged, that the Govern- 
ment had the slightest intention of de- 
parting from the scheme sketched out in 
this Bill. For the purpose of testing 
the sincerity of the declarations the 
Government had made he intended to 
vote with the Leader of the Opposition. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
considered it was extremely inconvenient 
that although the Government must have 
known from the question he had put 
that the Leader of the Opposition was 
going to support the first part of this 
Amendment, and that the Amendment 
had been divided into two portions, the 
Chief Secretary should get up after the 
hon. Member for Clare, and at once put 
down a non possumus to this Amend- 
ment. It was almost like beating the 
air now for anyone to discuss it. There 
was no reason why, because the Chief 
Secretary had treated the House in what 
he thought was rather a discourteous 


manner, they should be prevented 
discussing the Amendment at all. 
He, for one, favoured the first part 


of it. He voted against the Legislative 
Council the previous day, because he 
thought it was a sham, a delusion, and a 
snare. But the Chancellor of the Duchy 
spoke later in the afternoon, and gave 
them to understand he had a very high 
opinion of what this Second Chamber 
was going to be. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told:them he believed it would be their 
duty to differ from the First Chamber, 
and to give time for reconsideration, and 
he appealed to the House to allow the 
Second Chamber to be constituted, 
and then they might consider whether 
they could not make it a real element in 
the constitution of the Irish Parliament, 
or whatever it was to becalled. That being 
80, he thought it only natural they should 
give it a name, and something rather 
different to the Council of an Agricultural] 
Society, or a Borough Council, or any 
other Council. He, for one, in order to 
test the sincerity of the Government, 
would certainly vote for the Amendment 
as it now stood; and he hoped in future, 
when hon. Members desired to give their 
opinions in favour of an Amendment, 
they might be snuffed out all at once by 
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wished, in the first place, to say that he 
and his hon. Friends did not desire such 
sinister help as had been held out to them 
from either Tory or Liberal Unionist. 
He congratulated the Leader of the 
Opposition and some of his hon. Friends 
on their entire change of attitude towards 
the Bill. Hitherto they had professed 
their intention of voting for any Amend- 
ment which would make the Bill worse, 
and voting against any Amendment which 
would better it. They had expressed 
their intention of doing all they could to 
reduce the Bill to a position of the 
utmost contempt. ‘Their attitude had 
quite altered, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man who led the Opposition had stated 
he would vote in favour of the word 
“Senate,” because it would give increased 
dignity to the Body. That was an 
entirely new attitude which he weleomed 
very warmly, and he trusted it would be 
persevered in by the Tory Party and the 
Liberal Unionists throughout the dis- 
cussions. With regard to the answer 
which had been made by the Chief 
Secretary, he did realiy expect to hear 
from that right hon. Gentleman some 
more solid argument against the Amend- 
ment than he put forward. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to rely on the 
fact that the word “ Parliament” in some 
way or other excluded the idea of 
a Legislative Council and Assembly, and 
was inconsistent with them, whereas if 
they used the words “a Senate” and “a 
House of Commons” it must mean 
“ Parliament.” He could not see that 
there was the least connection between 
the two ideas. They might have a 
Legislative Council and Assembly and 
call them such, and yet they might 


be a Parliament, and = they might 
also have a Senate and House 
of Commons, and they might not 
be a Parliament, so that he could 


not see any solidity whatever in the argu- 
ment. But, as regarded the whole 
Amendment, the ion. Member for East 
Clare and his Colleagues did not attach 
the same amount of importance to that por- 
tion which suggested the word *“ Senate ” 
as they did to the question of altering 
the other name to that of the * House of 
Commons.” They advocated the adoption 
of the word “Senate” on the ground of 
the balance of convenience as well as an 
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the use of the term ** House of Commons,” 
they rested their demand on a totally 
different ground. They rested it yot on 
the analogy of Canada, but on the un- 
alterable feeling of nationality of the 
Irish people and on historical continuity. 
They had had a House of Commons and 
they desired again to have a House of 
Commons. The Chief Secretary and his 
Colleagues had not sufficiently yielded 
to their desires to grant them the name of 
“ Parliament” the other night; but he 
hoped that, in the present case, they had 
not said their last word, but would, at 
least, accept that portion of the Ameud- 
ment which dealt with the name of the 
House of Commons. The Chief Secre- 
tary and his Colleagues were making 
determined and able efforts to give the 
Irish people Home Rule, because it was 
the demand of the Irish people ; and if this 
desire for the name of House of Commons 
were portion of their demand, why not be 
consistent, and let them so call it? He 
appreciated the desire of the Govern- 
meut to placate and do homage to the 
National sentiment, and they would give 
an extra proof of that desire by allowing 
the Irish people to use the uame of the 
House of Commons. 

CoLonEL WARING: On a point of 
Order, I desire to know, Mr. Mellor, 
whit words you are going to put ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It is proposed to 
leave out the words “ Legislative 
Council” in order to insert the word 
“Senate.” The Question I have to put 
is that the words proposed to be left out 
~——* Legislative Council "—stand part of 
the clause. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, the hon. 
Member who had just sat down 
(Dr. Kenny) had accused hon. Mem- 
bers of the Opposition of altering 
their attitude. He ventured to say that 
in supporting the adoption of the word 
“Senate” they were doing nothing of 
the kind. They adepted that course 
because they wanted an Upper Chamber 
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which would be a_ really strong 
Upper Chamber, and which would 
resist the Lower Chamber where 


necessary. It was because they believed 


if the present Upper Chamber were 
called a Senate they could subsequently 
modify the provisions for its constitution 
and make it more likely to carry out 
the object they had in view that they 
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sapported that part of the Amendment. 
He had put down an Amendment to 
the effect that this Upper Chamber 
should be called the House of Lords, 
and he should prefer that to Senate, 
because he believed that 60 Irish Repre- 
sentative Peers would be the only really 
efficient safeguard for the rights of the 
minority. ‘Though, as he said, he pre- 
ferred the House of Lords, he should 
not mind if the word was “ Senate,” be- 
cause he thought they could subsequently 
so constitute the Senate that it should 
be, in fact,a House of Lords. Refer- 
ence had been made to the Roman 
Senate, the very first from which the 
word was taker. That Senate was not 
an elected body, but it was in practice, 
and during a great part of the time in 
theory, an aristocratic body, and it was 
a strong body in the way of resisting 
the hasty popular will. He thought if 
they adopted the word “Senate” they 
might set up a strong Second Chamber, 
and with that view he supported the 
Amendment. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
ford) said, as the Chairman's ruling 
divided the Amendment into two parts, 
on which two separate votes would be 
taken, it simplified the course which he 
thought he and his hon. Friends ought 
to take. Undoubtedly there was a 
strong feeling that would justify them, 
in his opinion, in putting te the test of a 
Division that part of the Amendment as 
regarded the name of the House of 
Commons. But although on grounds of 
convenience urged by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Harbour Division of 
Dublin there were reasons why “ Senate” 
would be a preferable name to Legislative 
Council, still there was nosuch strong feel- 
ing on their part as to the word “ Senate ” 
as there was in reference to the words 
“House of Commons.” He was bound 
to say, having heard the speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition and the grounds 
upon which he was going to bestow on 
them the inestimable favour of his 
support, that those grounds were of the 
most sinister character. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself, with unwonted can- 
dour, had admitted that his motive in 
putting in the word “ Senate” was that 
he might make the Upper Chamber such 
a body as would be repugnant to their 
feelings. Bearing in mind the candid 
confession the right hon. Gentleman had 
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made, for his part he would recommend 
that the first portion of the Amendment 
should not be pressed, but that it should 
be withdrawn, and that then, on the 
second part of the Amendment, he and 
his hon. Friends should goto a Divi- 
sion. 

» Mr. W. REDMOND said, under the 
circumstances, he would ask leave to 
withdraw the portion of the Amendment 
with regard to the word “Senate.” He 
did not regard the word “ Senate” at all 
except as a matter of convenience ; but 
on that portion of the Amendment which 
dealt with the name of the House of 
Commons he should divide the House. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk): There is another Amendment 
down in the name of another hon. 
Member. If the hon. Member for Clare 
withdraws his Amendment, will it pre- 
judice the other Amendment which is 
down ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question I 
have to put is that “ Legislative Council” 
stand part of the clause. Is it your 
pleasure that the Amendment be with- 
drawn? [* No, no!” ] 

Question put. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
only wish to ask exactly where we are. 
As hon. Members behind have changed 
their front completely, we are really in a 
difficulty to know what we are going to 
vote for. As I understand, you are 
going to put the words “ Legislative 
Council.” Will that preclude us putting 
in the word “Senate” afterwards, be- 
cause that is my point ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That will 
decided by the vote of the Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 


are we here to finish anyone’s education ? 


be 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) said, 
he begged to move, in Clause 1, page 1, 
line 13, the substitution of the words 
“ House of Commons of Ireland ” for the 
expression “ Legislative Assembly ” used 
in the clause under consideration. He 
was not aware of the intention to divide 
the Amendment; but he would not 
trouble the House with any remarks 
upon it. 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 13, to leave out the words 
“ Legislative Assembly,” in order to insert the 
words “* House of Commons of Ireland.” —(Wr. 
William Redmond.) 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
‘Legislative Assembly’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. A. S. P. GRIFFITH-BOS- 
CAWEN rose to move an Amendment 
to Clause 1, page 1, line 13, to leave 
out “the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly ” and insert “ the 


Irish House of Lords and the Irish 
House of Commons.” 
THe CHAIRMAN: Order! The 


Amendment of the hon. Member for 
East Clare is before the House. 

*Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, he did not agree that the 
Lower House in Ireland ought to be 
designated by the title of “ House of 
Commons.” There was a word in the 
Irish language for “a House of Commons.” 
[ Cries of “ Divide ! ” and “ Hear, hear!” 
and interruption. | 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) rose to a point of Order. He 
wished to explain that it was impossible 
for him and hon. Members near him to 
hear a word that was being said in con- 
sequence of the interruptions of hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order. I 
hope that hon. Members will assist me 
in keeping order. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, he regretted 
that a reference to the Irish language 
should have caused so much disorder and 
noise. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I hope the hon. 
Member will keep strictly to the Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, that ina 
dictionary in the Library he had found 
the Irish word for “a House of Com- 
mons.” That word was “Tyeay na 
nuaral.” [Loud laughter.] As they 
had this distinctive word at their dis- 
posal, why should hon. Members from 
Ireland seek to create confusion in these 
realms by the use of the expression 
“House of Commons,” which was the 
name already appropriated by the 
British Legislature? When Henry II. 
went to Ireland—[eries of * Divide ! ” 
and interruption|—he summoned an 
Upper House, which was called “a 
Council,” and a Lower House, which was 
called “ the Synod of Cashel.” [Laugh- 
ter.] That was, no doubt, a Clerical 
Assembly, and so would the Legislature 
which the Government proposed to 
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create be largely a Clerical Assembly. 
If the Nationalist Members were not 
content to apply to their House the Irish 
name which he had found in the dic- 
tionary, let them call it a Synod. He 
objected strongly to the proposal to call 
it a House of Commons. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 482 ; 
Noes 34.—(Division List, No. 78.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Substantially the 
two Amendments which stand next on 
the Paper are covered by the Amend- 
ments already decided. The next 
Amendment is out of Order on Clause 1, 
and should be moved on Clause 6, and 
the next is covered by the decision of the 
Committee. The Question will, there- 
fore, be that Clause 1 stand part of 
the Bill. 


Question proposed, “That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill.” 


*Mr. BARTLEY said, they had now 
arrived at an important point—namely, 
the question of affirming the Ist clause 
of the Bill. No one, he thought, could 
say it was an unreasonable thing that they 
should discuss the clause as a clause, 
seeing that it had not been altered or 
amended in any way. The Debate had 
not been barren, inasmuch as they had 
settled distinctly, on the authority of 
the Government, that there was to be 
no Parliament and no House of Commons 
in Ireland. That was a point which 
they should press very strongly—that 
the results of the discussions on the 
various Amendments had been to show 
clearly that the Government meant that 
there should never be a Parliament or a 
House of Commons in Ireland. If they 
could amend the Bill as it went on so 
as to prevent the Irish Legislature from 
altering its own Constitution, they might 
congratulate themselves that whatever 
this new Body would be, it would not be 
in any sense a Parliament, or in any sense 
a House of Commons. He was in favour 
of making the Body a sort of larger 
County Council ; but the Amendment he 
had on the Paper to effect that object 
would have to be moved on Clause 6. 
The Body which would be created under 
the Bill would neither be a County 
Council nor a Vestry, nor a Local Body 
of any sort. It was a sort of hybrid In- 
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stitution which was to please everybody, 
but which would ultimately please 
nobody. The Prime Minister had stated 
most emphatically that the new Legis- 
lature was to be subordinate to the Im- 
perial Parliament. They desired to press 
that fairly and fully, and he hoped the 
Irish Members would take the oppors 
tunity of informing their constituents of 
the fact that the Irish Legislature was 
to be a subordinate Body. If they did 
that, probably the satisfaction of the 
people of Ireland with the measure would 
grow. The clause, however, said— 


“On and after the appointed day there shall 
be in Ireland a Legislature consisting of Her 
Majesty the Queen and of two Houses, the 
Legislative Council and the Legislative As- 
sembly.” 


Well, there could be no doubt that by 
affirming that principle they assented to 
the establishment in Ireland of a sort of 
rival of the House of Commons. 
True, it was said that it was not 
to be a Parliament or a Howse of 
Commons, but the whole discussion 
which had taken place upon the clause, 
so far as the Irish Members were 
concerned, showed that they regarded 
this Legislature as a first beginning—an 
embryo Parliament which in time 
would rival this House. This was a 
question which did not concern Ireland 
solely or mainly. It concerned Great 
Britain quite as much as it concerned 
Ireland, because it would be used to 
break up the old Constitution, and set 
Ireland up in the position of an indepen- 
dent nation, and it would cause friction 
between the two countries. The clause, 
taken in conjunction with those that 
followed, was, as some of its supporters 
desired, the first step towards gradually 
destroying the great United Empire 
which had been founded by _ the 
patriotism and energy of our forefathers. 
He thought that even now they ought to 
pause before taking such a step. He 
thought that all who had the welfare of 
the country at heart should protest, if 
only in a few words, against this clause. 


~ Amendment proposed, in page 1, to 
leave out Clause 1.—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) was glad 
it was proposed to leave out this clause. 
Although they had been unable to alter 
it, they might succeed in striking it out 
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altogether. At any rate, they had some 
reason to congratulate themselves upon 
the manner in which the Government 
had dealt with it. The Government 
had admitted that the question of the supre- 
macy of Parliament had been made clear, 
and surely the Ist clause was that in 
which it should have been dealt with. 
But, in accordance with their whole 
policy of secrecy, Ministers had, while 
admitting that the subject ought to be 
dealt with, postponed it to another 
period. Again, if there was oue point on 
which they ought to have had the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
it was in reference to the clause under 
discussion, ‘The Government had not 
the advice in that House of the Irish Law 
Officers; the Nationalists would not 
give the Government a seat for an Irish 
Law Officer; but there was a distin- 
guished jurist on the Treasury Bench, 
and the Committee were entitled to know 
his opinion on this matter. The Com- 
mittee were entitled by every right to 
take the opinion of the Solicitor General 
on the clause, distinguished purists in the 
House having expressed opinions against 
it. What was the good of having Law 
Officers if, when their opinion was asked 
by laymen on what was essentially a 
legal matter, the House got no guidance 
whatever? Turning from the Govern- 
ment and the Solicitor General and coming 
to the Irish Members, on a matter so vital 
to Ireland they had been met with a con- 
spiracy of silence. O'Connell, the 
greatest Irish Leader of this century, 
always denied, when working for the 
Repeal of the Union, the supremacy of 
Parliament. Had the Irish Members fallen 
so far below his standard that the Com- 
mittee had not a single word from them 
on this subject ? It was all very well to 
speak of promises, but he fancied that 
the Irish people had not very much 
changed since the days of O’Connell. 
Supremacy was the question  in- 
volved in the clause, and he asked 
why it was that the Irish Members, 
backed by the Government = and 
their Law Officers, had maintained a 
conspiracy of silence ? There had been a 
conspiracy of silence by all Parties 
forming the Government majority. 
There was another Party in the House 
which was led by the hon. Member for 
Northampton. It was a small, dwindling 
Party, and he was not sure if it was not 
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represented only by the hon. Member for 
Northampton himself. The hon. Mem- 
ber had voted against his own Amend- 
ment. [Laughter and “No!”] Well, 
he said he would. He (Mr. Hanbury) 
did not know whether the hon. Member 
kept his word or not. When the three 
sections of the Government took this 
line in reference to this clause, the Oppo- 
sition might well think that, though they 
had not altered a word, they had scored a 
success in reducing the thing to a farce. 
He would ask if the Irish Legislature 
was to be in any way on the Colonial 
model, who was to represent Ireland in 
the House and auswer questions with 
regard to that country ¢ He would also 
ask that the Prime Minister should clear 
up the ambiguity with regard to the 
operation of Clause 33 in reference to 
laws expressly extended to Ireland. 
What did “extended” mean? Did it 
mean that the laws so extended were not 
for Ireland only, but were passed for 
England, Scotland, and Wales as well ? 
He hoped they would have an expression 
of opinion and a definite reply on these 
points from the Solicitor General. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I am quite certain 
whether the Committee or all the Mem- 
bers of the Committee entirely appreciate 
the extreme importance of the Motion 
now before the House. ‘This is not like 
a question in an ordinary Committee. 
We are dealing with the first enacted 
clause of the Bill, and if we pass that 
clause we have then accepted the principle 
that there shall be in Ireland a separate 


not 


Legislature. It is, to all intents 
and purposes, a Second Reading dis- 
cussiov. It will, therefore, be in Order 


in this discussion to bring forward any 
statement, argument, or fact that would 
have been germane to a Second Reading 
discussion. Of course, I shall endeavour 
to avoid anything like a repetition of 
arguments that have been used before— 
and which have been answered. But 
we have a right to recall to the mind of 
the Government that portion of our 
argument to which at present they have 
not given the slightest consideration. 
Our position is rather a curious one, 
We were told on the Second Reading 
that we were premature in many of our 
criticisms on the Bill—that they might 
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more properly be directed to the clauses 
of the Bill, and that when we came to 
the clauses we should find that the 
Government, especially with regard to 
certain important matters, would have an 
open mind and give the fullest considera- 
tion to our arguments. What has been 
our experience on the Ist clause ? 
Have we had full consideration of the 
arguments which we have produced ? 
‘[*No!"] Have we found the Govern- 
ment with an open mind? Have we 
found the Government prepared to ac- 
cept any, even the slightest, verbal 
Amendment to the Bill? We have had 
very little debate on the part either of 
the Members of the Government or their 
supporters. That is a point to which I 
direct special attention. We had a right 
to expect when in Committee that we 
should be fairly met, and that our argu- 
ments would be met by corresponding 
arguments ; but it is a fact that beyond 
practicaily official, and very often per- 
functory, replies, there has been nothing 
that we can call a discussion at all. All 
the discussion has been almost altogether 
on one side. Not only has there beon 
very little debate, but there have been no 
Amendments put down by the sup- 
porters of the Government. Yes, 
there have been two or three. 
One was by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, and he showed the desire he 
had of amending the Bill by speaking 
against his own Amendment. Another 
was put down by the hon. Member for 
Carnarvonshire. It was discussed to- 
day ; and when the House was about to 
vote on it, unless I am mistaken, the 
hon. Member walked out of the House to 
avoid voting for his own Amendment. I 
do not call these serious Amendments. 
The hon. Member for Northampton is a 
humorous person, and he may have 
thought it a joke to put down an Amend- 
ment and vote against it, but my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carnarvon- 
shire—— 


Mr. RATHBONE rose, and addressed 
some observations to Mr. Chamberlain. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I was 
going to say that my hon. Friend was 
not a jocose person, but after what he 
has just said I can hardly say that. 
What is it, by his own confession, that he 
has done? He has put down an Amend- 





ment on the Ist clause, and he proposes 
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to vote upon it on the 6th clause. If 
the 6th clause was the right place to 
vote for his Amendment, why on earth 
did he put it down on the Ist clause? 
What I was going to say was that such 
Amendments as have been put down on 
the Government side of the House are 
pour rire and not serious Amendments. 
Here is a great majority of over 350 
Members, and they have not put down a 
single Amendment on the Bill. Now, 
why is that ? It must be for one of two 
reasons. Either because they think this 
Bill is perfect—perfect in every line, in 
every clause,in every word ; for not even 
to a word have they ventured to put 
down an Amendment. It must either 
be that, or else the only other conclusion 
we can arrive at is that, in spite of all 
their statements in the country, they 
have felt that it was more than their 
political lives were worth to put down 
Amendments, and therefore they have 
come here prepared to swallow any- 
thing the Government put before them 
as a sort of a jubilee testimonial to my 
right hon. Friend. I leave them to 
judge between one or other of those 
alternatives. There is no other. Either 
the Bill is, in their opinion, perfect, 
or 





Mr. T. M. HEALY: The “ Bill”? 
It is a clause under discussion. [ Cries 
of “Order !"] 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I think 
the hon. Member for North Louth is 
under a misapprehension. This is the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
not a meeting of the shareholders of The 
Freeman's Journal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY rose 
of “ Order !” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Do I understand 
the hon. and learned Member to rise to 
Order ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes, Sir. I 
wish to ask whether it is in Order on a 
clause to debate the Bill at large? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The clause is an 
extremely important one, and I cannot 
say that the right hon. Gentleman is out 
of Order. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I was 
saying, Sir, that there are only two 
alternatives open to hon. Members who 
support the Government. Either they be- 
lieve the Bill to be perfect, or else they, 
for other reasons best known to them- 
selves, refuse to give effect to any attempt 
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to revise the Bill. In either case, we 
have to bear in mind that in future we 
are to have no assistance from them in 
amending the Bill, and that our Amend- 
ments are entirely and absolutely at the 
merey of the right hon. Gentlemen who 
sit on the Front Bench. If they say 
“No” to them, no matter how reason- 
able they are, and how entirely hon. 
Members behind the Government may 
agree with us, we know that in 
future they will vote with the Govern- 
ment against us. In spite of these 
tactics, we have succeeded in eliciting 
some information from the Government 
in the course of this Debate ; and I would 
go further and say that their silence has 
been even more instructive to us than 
what they have said. In the first place, 
there are certain things about which we 
now know, owing to statements made by 
the Government ; but there are still, un- 
fortunately, some other important points 
in the Bill about which we know nothing 
as to the intentions of the Government. 
I will take, first, the points upon which 
we know nothing, and upon which they 
have maintained practically an entire 
silence. We are to create a Legislature 
for Ireland. When we were discussing 
this question on the Second Reading the 
question of Ulster was raised. We said 
that, upon the principle laid down by 
the Government, the principle that any 
part of a nation, desiring by a great 
majority of its Representatives to have a 
certain form of Government, was entitled 
to have a subordinate Legislature—we 
said that that principle, if it governed 
Ireland as regards the rest of the United 
Kingdom, governed the case of Ulster 
with reference to the rest of Ireland. We 
were told, in the first place, that the 
question of Ulster deserved very little 
consideration. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I rise to 
Order, Sir. [Cries of “Order!”] I 
wish to ask, can the right hon. Gentle- 
man discuss on this Ist clause— 





“On and after the appointed day there shall 
be in Ireland a Legislature consisting of Her 
Majesty the Queen and of two Houses, the 
Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly ” 


—can the right hon. Gentleman deal with 
the whole subject-matter of the Bill ? 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I 


am 


arguing against the clause. 
[FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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Mr. CRILLY [Cries of “ Order !"]: 


I am asking for your ruling, Sir. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I understand 
that the hon. Member asks me a question 
with regard to this clause. The whole 
clause is open to discussion; but, of 
course, it is not open to the right hon. 
Gentleman to discuss any other clause in 
detail. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN rose. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON [Cries of 
* Order !"] also rose. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ealled upon Mr. J. 
Chamberlain. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON :I rise to a 
point of Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : At the time the 
hon. Member rose to Order the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham was speaking to Order, and I 
did not hear what he said. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I submit, 
Sir, on the point of Order, that this is a 
clause for establishing a Legislature for 
the whole of Ireland. I am opposing 
the clause, and I am going to show why 
and in what way it may be desirable to 
cut out a portion of Ireland from the 
operation of the clause. I oppose the 
clause, among other reasons, because it 
applies to the whole of Ireland. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON [Cries of 
“Order!” and interruption]: I wish 
to point out, Sir, on the point of Order, 
that the right hon. Gentleman's speech 
up to the present has been a complaint 
that Amendments have not been put 
upon the Paper. [“ Order, order!"] In 
connection with that, I draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman has declined to avail himself 
of his right to put a single Amendment 
down. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have been 
listening to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said, and up to the present 
moment he certainly has not been out of 
Order. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: It cer- 
tainly is a strange thing, Sir, that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who cannot speak in 
this House are allowed to interrupt. 
Their object evidently is—they can have 
no other purpose than—to break down the 
speeches of their opponents. One result 
of these disorderly interruptions will be, 
of course, to prolong the Debate. I was 
saying that this clause provides a Legis- 
lature for the whole of Ireland, but I was 
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going on to say that when we discussed 
the propriety of excluding Ulster, al- 
though in the first instance the Repre- 
sentatives of the Government—parti- 
cularly the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Bryce)—spoke con- 
temptuously of the Representatives of 
Ulster, at a later period of the Debate 
the Chief Secretary spoke much more 
seriously of their claims to consideration. 
He spoke of the great demonstration in 
Belfast and of the gravity of the situa- 
tion. But what I complain of is that, 
having admitted the gravity of the 
situation, which every man of common 
sense must see is sufficiently serious, 
without embittering it with such observa- 
tions as were made earlier in the Debate, 
the Chief Secretary offers no solution of 
it on behalf of the Government. He 
merely repeated one of those appeals 
made so frequently to hon. Members from 
Ulster to accept the Bill and to join with 
the rest of Ireland in making the new 
Legislature a success. I am not going 
to say whether Ulstermen are right or 
wrong; but we all know—the Chief 
Secretary knows—that they refused this 
appeal and they are going to be con- 
verted. Whether you think it right or 
wrong, the people of Ulster, and of 
North-East Ulster in particular, will not 
have this Home Rule Bill. It is not safe, 
it is not statesmanlike for the Govern- 
ment to admit the gravity of the issue ; 
and knowing, as they must know, that, 
they cannot overeome the difficulty by a 
mere appeal, not to put before the House 
their own proposal for dealing with the 
difficulty. Because i rather judge they 
have a proposal. My right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury, in the 
previous discussion, spoke of his willing- 
ness to consider a scheme for removing a 
portion of Ireland from the scheme of 
this Bill. I say that my right hon. 
Friend had expressed his willingness to 
give consideration to any practical scheme 
for shielding Ulster from his Bill which 
might be proposed very good. But that 
is just my complaint. I do not think it 
is fair of the Government to throw upon 
us the onus of suggesting a scheme. It 
is they who have made the difficulty by 
bringing forward this Bill, and it is for 
them to show how that difficulty is to be 
removed. Do they know how it can be 
removed ? Have they a clause whieh in 
their own minds is a practical one for 
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removing the difficulty, or do they think 
it is a difficulty irremoveable and impos- 
sible to be dealt with? If they havea 
proposal, they ought to put it on the Table 
and say how they propose to deal sepa- 
rately with Ulsteror any portion of Ulster ; 
but if they believe it passes the wit of 
man to devise any arrangement by which 
Ulster shall be satistied, then I ask you, 
Sir, to take note that when they are 
passing this clause, by the confession of 
the Government themselves, we are face 
toface with a difficulty they are altogether 
unable to surmount. I think that 
the reason that has been given hitherto 
by the Government for not proposing 
such a clause has been that they had no 
ground to believe that Ulster would 
accept it. I admit that they have no 
ground to believe that the Representatives 
of Ulster will accept any clause they 
propose. I think myself that the Repre- 
sentatives of Ulster are making a mistake. 
I think they are bound in consistency 
with what we have all said on their 
behalf, and with what they have them- 
selves said, to accept any diminution of 
the evil of this Bill; and if a certain 
portion of Ireland could be spared the 
curse, I think they ought to vote for it. 
I know why they do not accept it. It is 
from a feeling of chivalry—from the 
belief that they are bound to stand by 
the scattered minority in other parts of 
Ireland. But I think that while they 
are bound to stand by that minority, they 
would be better able to defend it if this 
should become law, outside the proposed 
new Parliament under a Government of 
their own, than they ever wili be if they 
only form a minority in the Home Rule 
Parliament. Therefore, I think the 
Ulster Members have been wrong hitherto 
in rejecting an arrangement for an 
Amendment to exclude Ulster from the 
operation of the Bill. But, even if they 
maintain that view, I still assert that it 
is the duty of the Government to make 
this proposal. They, at all events, ought 
to make a clean breast in the matter, and 
to let us see what is in their minds with 
regard to it. I pass on to another point 
on which we still feel in doubt, as to the 
intentions of the Government—namely, 
the question of the retention of the Irish 
Members in this Parliament. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Question ! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: There 


are too many Chairmen of Committees in 
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this House. When I tried to get the 
assent of the Government to discuss 
this very important question at the out- 
set of the Bill, my right hon. Friend 
declined, and declared that any attempt 
to raise a discussion at that period was 
premature—that is to say, before dealing 
with the question of the Irish Legis- 
lature it was premature to raise the 
question of the retention of the Irish 
Members, although the question of 
supremacy almost entirely depends upon 
how that matter is to be dealt with. 
I have no doubt that when we come to 
the question of the retention of the Irish 
Members we shall be told that we 
cannot discuss the question of supremacy, 
and that the question of supremacy will 
be excluded on the question of the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members. The object 
of the Government is to confine us on 
every clause to what is within the clause 
itself without dealing in the slightest 
degree with the other clauses that bear 
upon it. [Cheers.] Yes, and here are 
people who think that reasonable. This 
is the Gladstonian view of the discussion 
upon the Bill. You are to discuss each 
clause and each Amendment separately, 
without the slightest regard to its rela- 
tion to the other parts of the Bill. I 
say that this question of the retention of 
the Irish Members is of the utmost 
importance, and has a close relation with 
the subject under discussion, Upon this 
matter we have no definite declaration ; 
but we are told that we can propose a 
clause. What we want to know is, 
whether they will adhere to the clause ? 
The right hon. Gentleman rather chaifed 
me, because he said I had asked him to 
say that he would adhere to the essentials 
of the clause, and that I was to be his 
guide to say what were the essentials of 
the clause. The essence of the clause is 
that Irish Members are to be retained for 
Imperial subjects and not for British 
subjects. That is all. I am not asking 
as to the method by which that is to be 
accomplished, or as to the details. 
What I asked before, and what I ask 
again, is this, Does the right hon. 
Gentleman adhere to the principles he 
has himself laid down in the most 
definite language in his speeches in the 
country, that you will not have the Irish 
Members, with a Varliament of their 
own, coming here to discuss British 
affairs ? I cannot understand why there 
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should be any secrecy upon this matter 
with regard to the intentions of the 
Government. I do not suppose, and I 
never have supposed, that they were 
going to alter their plan. I have scen 
it stated in some papers—and some of 
them Gladstonian papers—that they 


vid 


| were going to alter their plan; but as 


they cannot do so without a direct 
breach of faith, I do not believe they are 
going to alter it. But then, why do they 
not say so? If they would say soat this 
stage of the proceedings, they would con- 
siderably shorten the Debate. They 
would have avoided the earlier De- 
bate on the Motion to postpone 
the clauses, and they would have avoided 
the allusions I am now making. 
This is not all. Here is another ques- 
tion—and I am dealing only with vital 
questions—of the utmost importance on 
which we are being kept in the dark, I 
refer to the financial arrangements under 
this Bill. We are to create a Legis- 
lature in Ireland. One of the cardinal 
points in reference to the creation of a 
separate Legislature was stated in 1886 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) to be 
that there should be a fair financial 
arrangement between the two countries. 
Now we are told that the Financial 
Clauses are to be postponed to the end of 
the Bill—that is to say, that we are to be 
committed to every part of the Bill, to 
the full and complete scheme, and it is 
not until the majority have been com- 
mitted to that that we are to be told 
what the cost is to be. A very important 
question arises out of this. I assert 
deliberately that the financial scheme of 
the Government, as proposed in the Bill, 
has utterly broken down—I ain not talk- 
ing now of differences of opinion, but of 
facts—broken down because, as the right 
hon. Gentleman himself admits, of the 
inaccuracy of the estimates upon which 
the scheme has been based. I have been 
told a story about this. I do not know 
whether it is accurate in all its details, 
but it is very amusing and very 
characteristic. Iam told that some 
years ago the Treasury of this country 
wanted for some purpose of statistics, or 
something of the kind, to ascertain the 
amount of Trish whisky that paid excise 
in Ireland, and that was consumed in 
England. They communicated with the 
officials in Ireland, and asked them in 
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future to distinguish in their Returns be- 
between the two. Ido not know what 
the Irish officials did as to the Returns 
required, but I am reminded of what the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) told us 
the other day of an Irishman who had 
said that we, a stupid people, were trying 
to govern a keen-witted people, and that 
that was where the difficulty arose. These 
keen-witted officials could not understand 
what the stupid Exchequer officials 
were doing; and instead of doing what 
the blundering English officials would 
probably have done, and making a very 
accurate and careful examination, they 
took a shot at it, and ever since these 
Returns have been made upon an estimate 
for which there is no justification in fact. 
At the present time, as the right hon. 
Gentleman told me in answer to a ques- 
tion, an inquiry is going on, and I am 
told that that inquiry has already shown 
that the figures are incorrect, and that the 
surplus for the Irish Legislature, which 
was estimated at £500,000, will be 
lessened by one-half, or, at all events, by 
by some very considerable amount. If 
that is the case—and my right hon. 
Friend told me that an error had been 
discovered—if that is the case, what 
becomes of this financial scheme ? We 
are not to know what is the alternative 
scheme— for there must be an alternative 
scheme—until we come to the very end 
of the Bill, perhaps in the Dog Days and 
when we are all pretty well tired out. 
Then, and then only, shall we know what 
is the price England is to pay for Home 
Rule tor Ireland. One thing we do know 
—namely, whatever arrangement will be 
made, the financial scheme will be ex- 
tremely costly to this country. We 
know it is not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to ask for a fair contribution 
from Ireland according to her taxable 
capacity. England is to be asked to 
make a contribution of £500,000 from 
the beginning, possibly to be reduced 
later in aid of the Irish Constabulary. 
That we know, and I think it is a great 
pity we did not know it before the 
General Election. We are going to pay 
£500,000 a year towards the Irish Con- 
stabulary, but in my opinion, when we 
come to discuss the Financial Clauses, we 
shall find that the loss is much greater 
than that. We did not know that before 
the last General Election ; we do know 
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it before the next Election, and we 
shall take care that the _ electors 
know it also. Weil, another question 
of very great importance has been raised 
in the Debate, as to which we cannot 
get any information from the Govern- 
ment. I asked my right hon. Friend 
once or twice for information in regard 
to the proposals which the Government 
would make in reference to obtaining 
what is called the war subsidy from Ire- 
land. ‘This is not a small matter; it is 
of the very essence of the Bill. Why 
do we oppose this Bill? We oppose it 
because we believe it is dishonourable in 
us to betray and desert our fellow-sub- 
jects in Ireland, and because we believe 
it would constitute a great danger to 
England ; because we believe that in 
time of national danger, in time of war, 
and in time of stress, we could not rely 
on the resources of Ireland as we can 
under the existing system. I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, What are the pro- 
posals of the Government? He has re- 
fused to put them on the Table at the 
present time. He says he will present 
them before the Financial Clauses come 
on for discussion—that is to say, some 
mouths hence. I could well conceive 
the case of an independent Member who 
might be prepared to vote for Home 
Rule under ordinary circumstances, but 
who, if he found that there were no 
means of obtaining froin Ireland its fair 
contribution in case of war, would vote 
against the Bill altogether. Yet we 
have no information given to us. Why 
is the House not given any information ? 
There must be a reason, and I think it is 
pretty evident. It is because hon. 
Members opposite have said distinetly 
that they object to the Financial Clauses 
as they stand, and that they will 
object to any subsidy in time of 
war, My _ right hon. Friend 
knows that if he put down a clause 
giving us the same powers as regards 
subsidy as we have now in time of 
war, they would not give the same 
friendly assistance to the Govern- 
ment as they are now _— giving. 
I have referred to these four im- 
portant points on which we are stil! 
kept in the dark, I want now to point 
out to the House one or two things on 
which some light has been thrown. — In 
the first place, we have discovered that 
the safeguards in the Bill are absolutely 
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illusory. We have discovered that they 
are accepted by the Irish Members be- 
cause they know they are illusory. The 
Government are perfectly consistent. 
They think that any safeguard is un- 
necessary. We know they have only 
put them in to satisfy the prejudices of 
the British public, and they hardly take 
the pains to treat them. Look at this 
question of a Second Chamber. We 
were told yesterday—and it was a very 
suggestive statement of the Government, 
bearing in mind that the sole thing we 
were discussing was the principle of a 
Second Chamber—that the supporters of 
the Government who voted with the 
Government voted for the principle. 
When hereafter, at the beginning of next 
year, they are trying to get up an agita- 
tion about the House of Lords, we shall 
certainly remind them that they have 
done their very best to set up a shoddy 
House of Lords in Ireland. We did not 
treat it as a question of principle ; we 
treated it as a question of the practical 
application of a principle, and we said 
the Second Chamber proposed would be 
absolutely useless as a safeguard to the 
Irish people. Again we have the usual 
tactics of the Government. My right 
hon. Friend says he attaches great im- 
portance to a Second Chamber, but the 
details will be open to discussion. He 
wants to make it a real and effective 
Body. It has been proved beyond a 
shadow of doubt that it will not be a 
really effective Body, but that it will be 
practically elected by the same interests 
as the First Chamber. That having 
been proved, why does not my right hon. 
Friend tell us what he is prepared to sub- 
stitute for his Second Chamber, so that 
it may become an effective Chamber and 
may establish what my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) 
called the principle of dubitaney in the 
discussion of political questions by bring- 
ing about delay and hesitation? My 
right hon. Friend stopped short just 
where his communications would have 
been most interesting. He is willing to 
make it an effective Body, but he abso- 
lutely declines to tell us how he will do 
so. Then I come to the most important 
of all the points raised—the question of 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Bodmin, in a speech whieh was 
so clear, so excellent, so moderate, and 
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so unanswerable that it could be answered 
only by the Closure, pointed out that this 
was a really serious and vital issue ; that 
it was a question whether the supremacy 
was to be vital or sterilised, whether it 
was to be active or dormant. We have 
from the Government assurances upon 
this point which, so far as they relate to 
their intentions, are perfectly satisfactory 
tome. They have said in terms which 
are as clear as, I believe, they can make 
them that they intend the supremacy to 
be a real and active supremacy. It is 
to be a supremacy over all persons and 


all matters. It is to be a  supre- 
macy which my right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister once said 
he hoped the House of Commons 


would not exercise unjustly or unwisely, 
and which he could not doubt was suffi- 
cient for any purpose whatever. That 
fully and clearly expresses the mind of 
the Government and their intentions in 
proposing this Bill. I have no doubt it 
expresses with equal fulness the inten- 
tions of hon. Members behind them. 
Does it express with equal fulness the 
opinions of hon. Members opposite ? We 
have to get to the bottom of that. 
(Interruption. } 

Mr. MAC NEILL 
You are not dumb. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): I move that those words be taken 
down, Sir. I heard the hon. Member for 
North Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) say, 
“ You are knocked up.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
The noble Lord is wholly mistaken. 
Another hon. Member said, “ You are 
not dumb.” 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: 
the observation. 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.): 
That is not true. 

Mr. T. G. BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
I move that the words “that is not true” 
be taken down. 

Mr. HARRINGTON = (Dublin, 
Harbour) : The noble Lord will, perhaps, 
accept the statement of the hon. Member 
for South Belfast (Mr. Johnston) as to 
the words used. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
should like to make an explanation. The 
right hon. Member for Birmingham said 
he should like to get an answer from the 
Irish Benches, and I said, “ They are all 
dumb.” 


(Donegal, S8.): 


I heard 
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Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I heard the 


hon. Member for North Louth say, * You 
are knocked up.” ; 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, $.): 
I am bound to say that the noble Lord 
has, owing to the noise, misconceived 
the phrase used. I am bound to say, in 
justice to the hon. and learned Member 
for North Louth, that he made no such 
remark, 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Well, Sir, 
this is a question which ought to be 
decided with the Speaker in the Chair. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I must, 
in the interests of fair play, say that 
what has been stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) 
is quite correet. The hon. Member for 
North Louth did not speak at all. May 
I state how the mistake arose? The 
hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston) said, “They are all dumb,” 
and the hon. Member for South Donegal 
(Mr. Mae Neill) said,“ You are not dumb, 
and it would be of great advantage if 
you were, 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Is it the plea- 
sure of the Committee that the words be 
taken down ¢ [Cries of “No!”] There 
was 80 much noise that I am bound to 
say that I heard nothing. It is clearly 
not the pleasure of the Committee that 
the words be taken down. 

Mr. T. M. Weatyand Mr.J.CHamBer- 
LAIN rose together, and remained stand- 
ing amid eries of * Order!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Unless the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham gives way he is in posses- 
sion. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
sure I should not have taken the slight- 
est exception to the words, which have 
now been accurately given. If the hon. 
Member( Mr. Mae Neill) thinks it would be 
a good thing for his Party that we should 
be dumb, I quite agree wich him, I was 
yoing to say that the statement made by 
the Government and adopted by their 
supporters with regard to the supremacy 
is perfectly satisfactory ; but what we 
want to know is whether it is aecepted 
in the same sense by hon, Members 
opposite 2 It is with reference to that 
that their silence is so ominous, It is in 
connection with this that so much im- 
portance is tobeattached tothe past utter- 
ances of hon. Members. We do not 


know what they think now, because they 
. “« 
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refuse to speak ; but we do know what 
they have said with regard to this 
subject in the past, and I think myself 
bound to bring before the Committee 
what Members occupying conspicuous 
positions as Leaders of the Party opposite 
have said on this question of the supre- 
macy. This Bill is in the nature of a 
treaty between the Members of the Go- 
vernment and the Members representing 
the Nationalist Party in Ireland. Is it 
not foolish to conclude a treaty when 
you have no knowledge whether the 
other Party accepts it in the same sense 
as yourself? I will quote first the 
language of Mr. Parnell, and I do so 
because, as far as I know, his language 
has never been repudiated by any Mem- 
ber of the Nationalist Party, to whatever 
section he belongs. Speaking at Ennis 
on the Ist February, 1891, Mr. Parnell 
said— 

“We have shown the world that Treland 
now, as always, stands fast to her claim to be 
sovereign within her own kingiom and 
country ; that she refuses to admit any English 
veto; that she declines to obey the orders. so 
far as her own business is concerned, of any 
Imperial or English Minister, taskmaster, or 
dictator.” 

That is perfectly clear. Ireland is to be 
supreme so far as her own business is 
concerned, and there is to be no 
English veto. Under this Bill Ire- 
land is not supreme so far as her 
own legislation is concerned — the 
English Parliament retains the right to 
legislate for Ireland. Therefore, Mr. 
Parnell’s first condition is not fulfilled. 
There is an English veto in this Bill; 
there is a veto by the Crown on the 
advice of British Ministers. There are, 
therefore, two things in this Bill that 
Mr. Parnell declared for himself and for 
the Irish people they would never accept. 
I ask hon, Gentlemen opposite, have 
they changed their minds? Do they 
accept them now? I know perfectly 
well why they are silent in this House 
except for noisy interruptions. They 
are silent because they dare not repeat in 
this House what they have said in the 
country outside, When some hon, Mem- 
ber referred to what had been said out- 
side he was asked for proofs, I have 
the proofs here. I have quoted Mr. 
Parnell. There is not a single Member 
on the Irish Benches opposite who has 
repudiated Mr. Parnell’s statement. They 
are to be held bound by that statement, 
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and they are bound by their own state- 
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ments. I admit there is another hypo- 
thesis — they may have changed their 
minds entirely since 1892; they may 
now be prepared to accept a subordinate 
Parliament with an English veto; but 
they have not said so. I say there is no 
folly more inconceivable than the folly 
of hon. Members who, with these facts 
before them—that in 1892 these gentlemen 
said they would never accept it, and that 
they remain silent and will not say they 
will accept it—still ask the House of 
Commons to believe they will do so. I 
now come to the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. J. E. Redmond). I am 
sorry he is not in the House. I can give 
a great number of quotations from him 
all to the same effect. I have fortified 
myself in case of interruption, but it 
may be enough to quote one or two 


passages. In the Debate which took 
place in this House on the 15th of 
February, 1892, the hon. Member 


said— 

“Mr. Parnell said— We want a Parliament 
with full powers to manage the affairs of Ire- 
land, without trenching on any Imperial pre- 
rogative or injuring any Imperial or English 
interest; but the Parliament we must have 
must be supreme with regard to Irish questions.’ 
And Mr. Parnell said there should be no veto 
for the Irish Parliament except such a veto as 
was exercised in England. He wanted to know 
whether that was what the right hon. Member 
for Derby was speaking of when he talked of 
*Mr. Parnell’s Fenian Home Rule?” There was 
not an Irish Representative or politician who 
would accept one jot less as a final or satis- 
factory settlement of the Home Rule Question 
than what was contained in that programme of 
Mr. Parnell's.” 

Can there be anything plainer than 
that? I suppose the hon. Member 
for Waterford is accepted as one of 
the Leaders of the Irish people? 
You are making a treaty with him which 
he tells you beforehand that he is not 
prepared to accept. The hon, Member 
made a very clever speech the other day, 
which was evidently intended to minimise 
the effect of his former declarations : but 
he in no way contradicted them. It is 
clear that the hon. Member is willing 
for his own purposes that this Bill should 
pass, not as a final settlement, but as an 
instalment of something better in’ the 
future ; and he is willing toswallow it with 
all its defects. But he has never told us 
that he approves of it. I have one word 
more to say on the hon. Member, and | 
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tell him what I have said when he returns. 
The hon. Member said very recently—I 
think in the article he wrote—that either 
he or his friends would propose Amend- 
ments in the Bill to the effect that the 
Imperial Parliament should have no right 
to legislate on Irish affairs. Why has 
not the hon. Member done so? I should 
like to know whether the hon. Member 
is prepared to say in his place in this 
House that he has not done so because 
he has changed his mind, and because he 
is now willing that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment shall have a right to interfere in 
Irish affairs. It is said that the Party 
led by the hon. Member is neglected by 
the Government; but, at all events, that 
cannot be said of the Party which is 
represented by the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. M‘Carthy). What does 
the hon. Member for Longford say on 
this subject? Speaking on the 16th 
of December, 1892, the hon. Member 
said— 

“Even accepting Sir Edward Reed's letter, 

and its reference to Mr. Redmond’s demands, | 
see nothing in these demands that isextravagant 
os unreasonable, and therefore cannot conceive 
that Sir Edward has any real reason to make 
them the excuse for opposing the Bill.” 
That is to say, the hon, Member for 
Longford adopted the language of the 
hon. Member for Waterford, and accepted 
the conelusions he laid down. Will the 
hon, Member for Longford tell us that 
he has changed his mind, and that he is 
prepared to accept the proposition that 
the Irish Parliament is to be a subordinate 
Parliament ? Of course, if he would 
say that, that would conclude the argu- 
ment. We should then have to admit 
that the treaty between the Government 
and the Nationalist Party was complete, 
and that both Parties had accepted its 
terms. If the hon. Member will not say 
that, it matters not whether he is silent 
or not, because we shall be able to put 
our own interpretation on his silence, 
and that will be quite sufficient for any 
purpose we may have in view. I go 
now to the declarations of the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. W. O’Brien). 
The first will be found in The Freeman's 
Journal of the 29th of January, 1892, 
as follows :— 

“] take it that we are all united in demanding 
that the Irish Parliament, while it acts within 
its own province, shall be as free from Imperial 
meddling as the Parliaments of Australia or 


hope that some of his Colleagues will | Canada.” 
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Does this Bill give to the Irish people 
an Australian or a Canadian Constita- 
tion ? Under this Bill will the Irish 
Parliament be as free as the Parliaments 
of Australia and Canada? The hon. 
Member knows, not only that that is 
not so, but that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have declared that it shall not be 
so. I ask the hon. Member for Cork 
what is the precise reservation under 
which he is prepared to accept this Bill ? 
Then there is another Leader of the 
Nationalist Party. One never knows 
who will be the ultimate Leader of the 
Party, and therefore I quote several. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon), speaking at Dungannon on 
the 18th October, 1891, said— 

“We stand here to-day representing to the 
fullest the policy which for 15 years we learned 
from the lips of Parnell himself. We stand here 
under the old banner of independent Irish 
nationality.” 

Speaking on the 6th of December, 1891, 
the hon. Member used these very remark- 
able words— 

“Then we will try Gladstone. If his Bill 

gives over the government of this country into 
the hands of the Nationalists of this country— 
as I believe it will—our troubles and our 
struggles will be over. If it does not, 
we shall go on until we have wrung from the 
English Parliament a measure of complete 
emancipation which will restore to our people 
the right that they lost 100 years ago to manage 
their own affairs.” 
[“ Hear, hear !”] Do hon. Members from 
Ireland accept that statement? Why 
do they not cheer again? I do not 
want hon. Members opposite to say 
hereafter that I have misunderstood or 
misrepresented them. I am_ perfectly 
satisfied to give up all the other quota- 
tions, and will rest myself upon this 
quotation from the hon. Member for East 
Mayo. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : I rise to Order, 
Sir. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham is in possession of the Com- 
mittee. Does the hon. Gentleman rise to 
Order ? 

Mr. HARRINGTON : I rise to ask 
another question in reference to your 
earlier ruling upon a question of Order, I 
understood you to rule, Sir—— 

Tne CHAIRMAN: We cannot go 
back to that now. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
wonder at the interruption, and the Com- 
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mittee will see the object of it. The 
Committee will see to what the hon. 
Member is reduced when he rises to a 
point of Order upon a previous ruling of 
the Chairman. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Mr. Chair- 
man 

Tue CHAIRMAN ; Order, order! I 
have already said that the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham is in possession of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : An explana- 
tion, Sir. 

Tne CHAIRMAN; Does the hon. 
Member rise to make a personal explana- 
tion ? 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Yes, Sir. I 
wish to say that I did not rise to contest 
your ruling with reference to the point of 
Order to which I have referred. I was 
merely going to ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was not going into de- 
tails which you had ruled out of Order ? 

Tne CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman is out of 
Order. 

Mr. HANBURY : I rise to a point of 
Order, Sir. I wish to ask whether it is 
your ruling that an hon. Member is in 
Order in rising to make a personal ex- 
planation in the middle of another 
Member’s speech ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Certainly not ; 
but I supposed the personal explanation 
related to one of the passages of the 
speech that was quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman. If that is not the case, I 
must call upon the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham to proceed. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I should 
wish to point out to the Committee what 
is the object of these continued inter- 
ruptions by hon. Members opposite. 
This is not a small point we are dis- 
cussing. I have come to a very critical 
point. Iread a passage from the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, in which he 
said he and his hon. Friends would go 
on until they wrung from the English 
Parliament a measure which would re- 
store to Ireland the Parliament cof 
Grattan. [Cries of “No!”] Very well, 
then, I will read the whole of the quota- 
tion again— 

“Then we will try Gladstone. If his Bill 
gives over the Government of this country 
into the hands of the Nationalists of this 
country—as | believe it will—our troubles and 
our struggles will be over. If it does 
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not, we shall go on until we have wrung from 
the English Parliament a measure of complete 
emancipation which will restore to our people 
the right that they lost 100 years ago to 
manage their own affairs.” 


Well, the right they lost 100 years ago | 


was Grattan’s Parliament. When I read 
that before some Members cheered. I 
asked them whether they cheered it with 
full knowledge and accepted the view 
contained in it, and then they hesitated 
to cheer it again. It may be said that 
the hon. Member for South Longford 
(Mr. Blake) has declared that he is 
willing to accept the subordinate Par- 
liament for Ireland that is proposed by 
this Bill. But the hon. Member for 
South Longford has net been long in 
this House or in this country, and, for- 
tunately, perhaps, for himself, he has no 
past record in reference to this question, 
and he may come here and tell us with 
perfect consistency and sincerity that he 
accepts this Bill. But I want to know 
whether hon. Members opposite, who 
have said again and again in the country 
that they would not accept this Bill, will 
now tell us whether they will accept it 
or not? Hon. Members opposite are 
silent. They dare not say upon the 
floor of this House that they accept the 
definition of the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament contained in the words 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. 1 have said that our decision 
upon this clause is a Second Reading 
decision on the Bill. I think I have 
suid enough to show that the Bill is 
founded on a sham supremacy, upon 
sham safeguards, and, above all, upon 
sham finance. It upon this sham 
foundation that we are asked, in words 
that ought to be memorable, to disinte- 
grate the great capital institutions of 
the country, and to make ourselves ridi- 
culous in the eyes of all mankind. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: My right 
hon, Friend who has just sat down 
treated himself to inquiries into the 
objects of the interruptions to which he 
holds himself to be unduly exposed ; and, 
for my part, I am curious to know the 
object of the speeches of my right hon. 
Friend, and the singular method which 
he adopts in those speeches. I think my 
right hon. Friend is eute enough to know 
that by far the best method that he has 
in his hands is time. He can only lead 
three Parties into the snare he lays for 
them. He will, notwithstanding the 
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verdict the country has pronounced, con- 
tinue through their co-operation to carry 
on debate on this measure to such a 
length, and to expand its dimensions to 
such magnitude, that it shall pass beyond 
the capacity of human strength to deal 
| with it during this Session ; and my 
\right hon. Friend will see that which 
evidently he greatly desires, the prolonga- 
tion of this controversy and the withhold- 
ling of all definite settlement from Ire- 
jland ; and that that policy which has 
| been so disastrous to us in the past shall 
_be prolonged indefinitely in future. I 
| tell him frankly that I think that is his 
!object. The purpose and method he 
| pursues are so extraordivary that by no 
| other possible explanation can I bring it 
_into rational consistency with the end he 
has in his mind, for which I must give 
him, and do fully give him, credit. What 
'is my right hon, Friend’s method ? He 
| complains that his arguments are not 
janswered, From night to night, and 
from point to point, with infinite reitera- 
tion, he says that his arguments are not 
answered. And he has to-night said 
| that he has had no answer on the subject 
of Ulster, no answer on the subject of 
finance, no answer on the subject of the 
retention of the Irish Members, no 
answer on the subject of war contri- 
bution, and no answer, as he finally 
winds up his speech by saying, 
‘from the Irish Nationalist Members on 
the subject of supremacy. In regard to 
the first four questions—U ster, retention, 
finance, and war contribution—on every 
one of these, I say that full and explicit 
explanation has been given, relatively to 
)the stage at which we have arrived. 
| Among the astounding doctrines of Con- 
stitutional and Parliamentary practice in 
which my right hon. Friend abounds he 
sets up the doctrine that we should 
|announce at this time not only what he 
| wanted to propose to the House about the 
retention of Irish Members, not only 
what we should endeavour to induce the 
House to accept, but what we would 
abide by as a question of life and death, 
| He has asked us to shut our minds against 
discussion in the House. He is anxious 


‘to force us to announee, whatever dis- 
positions and determinations are displayed 
on the part of the Representatives of the 
people, that there 1s one rigid sterotyped 

‘method of proceeding to which we have 

| tied ourselves, and from which we cannot 
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escape, and my right hou. Friend will 
then endeavour to set up every expedient 
against the plan to which we are invited 
to tie ourselves, whatever that plan be. 
It means we are to bind ourselves before 
discussion as to what shall be the result 
of the discussion on the retention of Trish 
Members. Is that a reasonable request ? 
Is the retention of Irish Members an 
original plan of ours ¥ We did not pro- 
pose to retain Irish Members. We 
deferred to the great body of opinion in 
this country. We saw difficulties, and 
insurmountable difficulties, in the adjust- 
ment of details. My right hon. Friend 
says | give no explanation. I believe 
that on introducing this Bill I gave for 
three-quarters of an hour every explana- 
tion upon each and every one of those 
methods of proceeding, and I did not tie 
myself to one and will not. For that very 
reason, having deferred to public opinion, 
having limited ourselves to setting out 
the whole and full merits of the ease 
without stint and without prejudice, we 
willdefer to public opinion to the end, as to 
the choice of the way in which we are to 
give form to that which we believe public 
opinion has desired and which we believe 
it does desire, and with respect to 
which, using our best means of judgment, 
and asking others to use their best means 
of judgment, as to the particular form for 
giving effect to the principle, we shall in 
that way offer the best solution we ein 
for the best settlement of the question. 
My right hon. Friend saysthere has been 
no statement on this subject, though he 
heard from the introdueer of the Bill on 
behalf of the Government three-quarters 
of an hour of explanation, Yesterday or 
the day before i was making the best 
explanation my limited faculties will 
permit—I do not place myself in com- 
parison with my right hon. Friend—and 
I had occasion in making this explana- 
tion to name my right hon, Friend and 
to refer to him; but, partially turning 
round, I saw my right hon, Friend was 
not in his place, and, not hearing the ex- 
planation, no doubt he is in a most con- 
venient situation to come down to this 
House and demand another explanation, 
My right hen. Friend may, perhaps, 
recollect that I stated on the Second 
Reading that the objections to the Bill 
might be summed up under four heads 
—r#ratuitous assertion, persistent misre- 
presentation, gross exaggeration, and 
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arbitrary prophecy. He has so poor an 
opinion, I do not say of our principles or 
policy—he may think what he likes of 
those—but of our common sense as to 
suppose that the Government, the Liberal 
Party, and the Irish Nationalists, are 
going to be drawn by these taunts of his 
into playing his game of leading the pro- 
ceedings on this Bill into indefinite 
elongation. Sir, we do not intend to 
take part in that game. He talks about 
finance. “ A pretty business, indeed,” 
he says, “ Finance is to be put off to the 
close of the Bill, so that the House is 
first to give a Legislature to Ireland and 
then be informed of the cost.” Does he 
think there is any force in that observa- 
tion ? Have we not informed him of the 
cost already ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : No; the 
profits. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I beg 
pardon—it is not wrong. There is no 
mistake. Itis a mere question of mani- 
pulating the particular fund by whieh 
the £500,000 to be granted to Ireland is 
to be obtained. Supposing that the 
fund is £100,000 short, we are not 
thereby released from our pledge 
about the £500,000. We must find 
some other adjustment by means of 
which the balance can be re- 
stored. Therefore my right — hon. 
Friend is grossly, entirely, and abso- 
lutely wrong, and has not a shadow of 
justification for it. We have stated the 
cost in the most explicit terms, and we 
adhere to them. Of course, if you want 
to object to a Bill of this kind, so large 
and involving such a multitude of im- 
portant particulars—if you have the 
spirit of objection in you—there is no 
difficulty in finding materials, That is a 
very true explanation of the able speech 
of my right hon. Friend and of the 
speeches of other hon, Gentlemen when 
they produce a hash to-day of what was 
served up yesterday and will probably 
appear again in cold fragments on future 
occasions. My right hon. Friend tries to 
charm us all in this rather weary and un- 
profitable work; but, [ say again, we do 
not mean to play his game. We have 
put finance at the end, and we have put 
the machinery of Irish Government in 
the beginning, and so he says—* This 
is a pretty way of proceeding. You 
want us to erect an Irish Government, 
and then to learn what it is to cost.” 
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Suppose we had finance at the beginning 
of the Bill and the Irish Government 
at the end, should we have escaped his 
criticism ? No; for he would then say— 
“ The proceeding is preposterous, for you 
are going to set up a financial plan for a 
purpose which the House has not yet 
sanctioned, and as to the manner of ful- 
filling which we know nothing what- 
ever.” That is the spirit of his objee- 
tions. Suppose we had proposed 
one Legislative Chamber instead of two, 
the ingenuity which contrived to cook up 
a sort of case for voting against the 
principle of a Seeond Chamber—an 
ingenuity evidently put in action by the 
hope of a brilliant division—but with a 
somewhat tragic result—would have been 
exercised with far more facility than 


against the actual proposal for two 
Chambers. I am sorry to say it; but 


we have adopted the principle of doing 
everything we can to soften animosities 
and to ‘narrow the ground of hostilities, 
and every attempt of that kind is treated 
as a fresh offence. My right hon. Friend 
says that we mean one thing and the 
Irish Members mean another by supre- 
macy ; that we were making a_ treaty 
and professing to agree upon it, whereas 
the terms were totally different on the 
one side and on the other. That, he 
says, is an unanswered argument. Sir, 
it one which I endeavoured most 
specifically to avswer on noticing the 
admirable speech of his youthful relative, 
on which I again congratulate him. I 
met it by stating that it was an exaggera- 
tion, if it had any basis in fact, but that 
it happened to be precisely the reverse of 
the fact. I stated that we had listened 
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to the explanations of the Irish Members | 


on the vital points of supremacy, tinality, 
and interference by the British Parlia- 
meut in case of necessity for the redress 
of gross injustice, that we were satisfied 
with them, and they formed the basis of 
our proposals. Our opponents say, * That 
isa very bad and insufficient answer,” 
though I grappled fair and square with 
the proposition made, denied it ix toto, 


and, [ think, proved my denial. I made 
that denial upon the ground of the 


speeches of five leading Members of the 
Irish popular Party, four of — them 
belonging to the Party bearing the name 
of Nationalist, and the fifth being the 
Leader of the small section who, for 
causes not quite intelligible to me and 
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which I will not attempt to describe, 
differentiate themselves in some degree or 
other from the mass of the National 
Party. I aceept these expressions. My 
right hon. Friend has got a bundle of 
quotations—by which he says he always 
fortifies himself. Yes ; he fortified him- 
self against me the other day, and said 
that I had asserted that there could be 
no supremacy unless the Irish 
Members were in this House. I 
never said anything of the kind. “ Ob,” 
he said, “I have got the papers,” and 
the Party opposite cheered at the ex- 
pected triumph. He produced the papers, 
and what did he find? Simply that I 
had said I had a great respect for the 
feeling of those who entertained that 
opinion about the supremacy. Is his 
understanding so blunted that he never 
entertains a notion so absurd ¥ Yes; I 
have respect for many feelings which 
form the ground of opinions of others, 
though I do not share those opinions. I 
am afraid my right hon. Friend differs 
from me fundamentally in that matter, 
and that he has no respect for any opinion 
by whomsoever expressed except his own. 
He came down with « heavy charge 
against the hon. Member for Waterford, 
whose speech on the Second Reading I 
heard with the utmost satisfaction, and 
he picked out a quotation from Mr. 
Parnell, on which I have to say that 


when Mr. Parnell uttered it he had 
ceased to be the Leader of the National 
Party. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: It has 


heen accepted since by both sections of 
the Party. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: But my 
right hon. Friend came down very heavily 
on the hon. Member for Waterford, and 
said—* Oh, I have shown that you have 
stated other opinions. You state now 
that you accept the Bill as a settlement, 
but you have expressed other opinions, 
and you have never retracted them.” 
Will my right hon. Friend be willing to 
submit himself to the same test ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Perfectly 
willing. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No; if 
the work of retraction is to begin, let 
him first begin. If we are to stand in a 
white sheet, my right hon, Friend will 
wear that ornamental garment the best. 
I listened to the speeches of the hon, 
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Members for Waterford, for North-East 
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Cork, for Kerry, for North Long- 
ford, and South Longford, and their 
declarations were clear and unequivocal. 
I will not say by those declarations I hold 
them bound, because that would seem 
as if I entertained a suspicion which 1 do 
not entertain ; but they hold themselves 
bound by those declarations. I accept 
them freely and frankly. I accept their 
Parliamentary declarations, and I accept 
Mr. Parnell’s declarations of 1886 as 
solemn and binding and absolute, given 
in the name of the Irish people, as form- 
ing the ground for this House to adopt 
in the work of legislation. That is the 
ground on which we stand. I am going 
to give hon. Members from Ireland 
a bit of friendly advice. I advise them 
not to be drawn by my right hon. Friend 
—not to be drawn by these flattering, 
seductive, siren-like invitations—into 
what are sometimes called vain 
repetitions. As for my own part, if I 
were in the position of one of those 
gentlemen—if I had seen the wrongs 
and sufferings of Ireland in former times, 
if the iron had entered into my soul as it 
has entered into theirs—it is possible 
that I should not have been more 
temperate than some of them, under the 
circumstances, in the language I used. 
It is too much in the case of an 
oppressed country to exact strict measure 
of language from those who have suffered 
that oppression, and especially when it 
is borne in mind that in Ireland those 
who have been associated with the 
oppression claim for themselves an un- 
bounded licence, and threaten prospee- 
tively and contingently resistance to the 
law. I dare say I shall be told that I 
might just as well have remained mute, 
and that I have answered nothing. I 
have tried to answer one or two of my 
right hon. Friend's points, and when we 
come to the proper time I will again 
answer them. But my right hon, Friend 
thinks our answers bad, and because he 
thinks them bad he describes them as 
null, That is not fair. He ought 
to have compassion upon our limited 
understanding. The answers we 
give are the best we can make. 
Of course, if we cannot satisfy his supe- 
rior intellect and the superior intellect 
of the cream of all the classes which, we 
are told, has been generaily, if not uni- 
versally, drawn into what are called the 
Unionist ranks, that is our misfortune 
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not our fault. And with his triumphant 
notes my right hon. Friend ought to mix, 
for decency’s sake, a few syllables of 
commiseration. However that may be, 
into the snare laid by my right hon.Friend 
—I can speak for myself and Col- 
leagues—we will not be driven nor lured. 
We will be silent, or speak according to 
our own judgment, and not according to 
the judgment of my right hon. Friend, 
and in claiming that reasonable liberty 
and choice I believe we shall best per- 
form our duty to the country. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he rose to speak upon the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend behind him, as 
he objected to Clause 1 in toto. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is no 
Amendment before the Committee. The 
Question is that Clause 1 stand part of 
the Bill. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE: Then I rise to 
speak to that; but I understood my hon 
Friend moved the omission of the 
clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I wish to ex- 
plain. There cannot be an Amendment 
to the proposal that the clause stand 
part of the Bill. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE said, in that case 
he rose to speak against the clause, aad, 
having the clause before his eyes, he 
would confine his remarks to the parti- 
cular Question. ‘The clause had been 
attacked by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member fer West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) in a speech that was 
not only magnificent, but also trenchant 
aud incisive. It was answered, or 
attempted to be answered, by the Prime 
Minister in a very spirited speech, 
emphasised with all that noble ges- 
ticulation of which he was so great a 
master, and at the end the right hon. 
Gentleman frankly remarked that those 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House would be saying that he had 
answered nothing. That was exactly 
what they did say—that the right hon. 
Gentleman never answered anything, as 
it appeared to them, that fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Unionist Party in that House ; and they 
could assure the Prime Minister and his 
Colleagues that that policy would not 
facilitate business; that they should 
thunder at his gate day after day and 
week after week until he did answer 
such arguments as those brought forward 
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by the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham. A most remarkable, power- 
ful, and, as they thought, an unanswer- 
able speech was made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney). The Solicitor General (Sir 
J. Rigby) rose to reply, but his 
mouth was shut by Closure moved 
by a right hon. Gentleman on 
his own side. The Solicitor General 
was invited, as one of the first legal 
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authorities in this House and _ the 
country, to favour them with an 
opinion, and because he remained 


silent they should again and again insist 
on proper legal information being given 
on this subject. Perhaps he might 
revert to a remark that fell with great 
truth and justness from his hon. Friend 
behind him, who moved that this clause 
be rejected. His hon. Friend said this 
was an occasion on which every English- 
man ought to record his protest. Well, 
he was an Englishman, representing an 
English constituency, and on their behalf 
he desired to set before the Committee 
and the country their most solemn and 


emphatic protest against this clause 
establishing an Irish Legislature. They 


would read of the passing of this 
clause through the Committee with the 
greatest alarm and apprehension. It was 
a clause that was abhorrent to their 
sentiment and contrary to their most 
cherished convictions; it was a clause 
which they would never tolerate, and 
which would be opposed by every means 
in their electoral power. He wished he 
could express adequately to the Com- 
mittee the hatred, the disgust, and dread 
with which this clause would inspire the 
five thousand and some odd hundreds of 
British electors who sent him to the 
piace where he was now standing. He 
could answer for his constituency, and 
he believed that all his Parliamentary 
comrades on that side of the House could 
answer for theirs. The Prime Minister 
declared that he accepted the explana- 
tions given of this clause by the Irish 
Nationalist Members who sat below the 
Gangway. It appeared to him that the 
Prime Minister must be thankful for 
very smali mercies indeed if he was 
satisfied with those explanations the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
cited to them by quotation after quota- 
tion; how these very Members had 
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expressed, either through themselves or 
their Party, or their Leaders, sentiments 
exactly the opposite. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) brought 
forward statements of opinion made by 
Irish Members elsewhere that were un- 
equivocal, most explicit, unlimited and 
unreserved. But the statements made in 
this House might be very pleasant to hear 
so far as they went, but they were not 


explicit as he thought; they were 
reserved —they were limited. He 


would not say they were equivocal, as 
that would not be polite ; but they were 


susceptible, as he thought, of more 
meanings than one. They could not 


be blamed if they declined to aecept 
statements made in that House of a 
limited character as compared to state- 
ments outside, which were most unmis- 
takeable, unquestionable, and unlimited, 
and this, he begged to tell the Govern- 
ment, was the reason for the doubt which 
they entertained as to the intentions and 
wishes of the Nationalist Members 
who sat below the Gangway. After the 
challenge which had been flung at them 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain), he earnestly hoped, even 
at this the eleventh hour, they would 
rise and explain themselves. There 
was a very important phrase that fell 
from them—namely, that they accepted 
this settlement or compromise pro tanto, 
and he believed that phrase pro tanto 
was repeated by the Prime Minister. 
Pro tanto—what did that mean? He 
supposed it meant it was accepted for 
what it was worth ; they took it as far 
as it went; but he was afraid, from what 
fell from them, they would accept it 
merely pro tanto and pro tempore—that 
was, only for a little while, in the hope 
that soon many opportunities might arise 
for altering that settlement in their own 
favour. ‘There were mentioned in the 
clause a Legislative Council and a Legis- 
lative Assembly. He had known in other 
countries Legislative Assemblies and 
Councils that had been really what they 
were said to be—Councils for legislation 
only, without any executive power. But 
they could not regard this clause in that 
light; they must take it with its context, 
and that context showed that many 
things were to follow, and that it was to 
he accompanied by Executive power ; 
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therefore, they were bound to regard that 
most essential contingency. This 
Executive combination, inevitable ac- 
cording to the Bill, the Executive and 
legislative power conferred by this 
clause, rendered this new Institution a 
large fact, and that character could only 
be mitigated by a clear enunciation of 
the supremacy of this Parliament, and it 
was because they had been unable to ex- 
tract or wring from the Government 
any businesslike or satisfactory ex plana- 
tion of the supremacy of Parliament that 
they objected to the clause. The Com- 
mittee would remember that night after 
night, and in Debate after Debate, they 
endeavoured to obtain some declaration 
of this kind—not in a shadowy Preamble, 
but in the Enacting Clause— but they had 
wholly failed to obtain that. The Prime 
Minister the other day alluded to this 
Legislative Assembly being really subor- 
dinate, and in support of that view he 
stated that Mr. Parnell had accepted 
that character of subordination for the 
Ilome Rule Parliament to be set up here. 
At the time he felt uncertain whether 
Mr. Parnell had ever said so in this 
House ; and not having time to refer to 
Hansard, he ventured to ask the Go- 
vernment if they would indicate the 
passage where any such statement could 
be found in Mr. Parnell’s speeches. He 
was bound to make the statement he did 
because any such idea was wholly 
foreign to what he knew to be Mr, 
Parnell’s opinion. He had no particular 
insight into that gentleman’s views, but 
he had heard every speech Mr. Parnell 
made in this House since 1886, and liad 
read every important speech Mr. Parnell 
ever made outside. Well, he acknow- 
ledged that, with his usual courtesy, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John 
Morley) at once referred him to a passage 
of the kind, and he was glad to take 
this opportunity of admitting that, in his 
speech on the Second Reading of the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886, Mr. Parnell 
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did use expressions which seemed to 
admit and acknowledge the suborii- 


nation of any Parliament that might be 
set up in Dublin. That being so, and 
the Prime Minister assenting to that, he 
wished to know why the Government 
resisted the attempts made on that side 
of the House to insert the word “ subor- 
dinate” in the clause? If this subordi- 
nation was to be a strong ground to 
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them for allowing this clause to pass, and 
if the authority of Mr. Parnell was to be 
quoted in that behalf, then it wouid have 
been much more straightforward and 
businesslike to admit the word into the 
Enacting Clause. But, no; as usual, 
things might be said outside or in 
speeches and be recorded in Hansard 
and the like; but when they came to 
business, and asked that words be inserted 
in a clause in such a manner that every 
one, lawyer or layman, could understand 
them, and the Courts would be able to 
act upon them, then the Government 
hesitated, and it was this hesitation 
that made him and his friends so 
determined in their opposition to the 
clause. Allusion had been made in the 
Prime Minister’s speech to Grattan's 
Parliament. He observed that the right 
hon. Gentleman at first seemed to imagine 
he had not so alluded to it, but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) clearly 
showed that Grattan’s Parliament had 
been largely in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s mind; and as an English Member 
he (Sir R. Temple) might be permitted 
to say the example of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment was one of the reasons that weighed 
in their minds in inducing them to resist 
this clause, because they thought they 
had seen how dangerous Grattan’s Par- 
liament was to the political safety of the 
United Kingdom, Grattan’s Parliament 
could not be trusted, and still less could 
this that they proposed to set up be 
trusted, and the things done in Grattan’s 
Parliament showed what would be done 
in this new Legislative Assembly. 
Grattan’s Parliament was set up at the 
moment of England’s difficulty and 
danger; positively the very zero point 
of British history was the moment that 
Parliament was set up, and undoubtedly 
it would never have been allowed but 
for the unexampled difficulties this 
country was in at that moment. Grattan’s 
Parliament ran its course for 18 or 19 
years, and within that time—although it 
was a Parliament consisting mainly of 
landlords and Protestants, and noble 
families, of men devoted to that very 
supremacy they could not get into this 
Enacting Clause—that Parliament raised 
some very awkward questions with the 
Government in London regarding the 
British supremacy in the Empire. When 
Grattan’s Parliament was ended in 1880 
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they were then in the very thick of the 
great war with Napoleon, and the 
reason for the abolition of that Parlia- 
ment was the imminent danger which 
threatened England from the condition 
of Ireland. They were involved in the 
great contest that followed the French 
Revolution, so that the end of Grattan’s 
Parliament, which saw its birth in the 
midst of England’s adversity, came also at 
the time of England’s adversity, within one 
generation. All these examples of history 
made them dread the setting up of another 
Legislative Assembly, the rehabilitation, 
or the restoration, or whatever they liked 
to call it, of some Body in Dublin which 
should, in some degree, represent that 
Grattan’s Parliament which Englishmen 
considered had so signally failed to satisfy 
those English interests they were bound 
to maintain in this House. As regarded 
Ulster, might he point out for the 
consideration of his English Parlia- 
mentary Colleagues that there was 
one argument in the case of Ulster 
which appeared to them to have 
never been answered and to be unanswer- 
able. Whatever might be stated here- 
after about Clause 9, whether they were 
to have the total absence of Irish 
Members, or the in-and-out clause, or the 
omnes and omnia regulation—something 
must happen. Ile called them the three 
horns of the dilemma. Generally 
speaking, there were only two horns to 
a dilemma, but this was a dilemma 


where they had _ three. Which- 
ever horn of the dilemma was 
selected, they contended that every 


Ulsterman, every elector and ratepayer 
of Belfast, was politically concerned, for 
he was entitled to say he had a right, 
an indefensible and inalienable right, 
by birth, as a British subject, to continue 
to be represented here, and to have the 
full power and liberty of a British 
citizen, and of those privileges he could 
not be deprived against his will. No 
answer had been attempted to this 
question which they, as Englishmen, 
considered essential to the Ulster case; 
and until they got some answer to that, 
or unless their fears were satisfied, the 
Government might depend on their 
offering the most strenuous and stead- 
fast resistance they could not 
only to this clause, but to all 


the other clauses that might follow. 
With regard to the Second Chamber, the 
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Prime Minister just now taunted the 
Members of the great Conservative Party 
with inconsistency for having voted 
against the Second Chamber. The right 
hon. Gentleman considered that was in- 
consistent with their principles. Of 
course, they were as auxious as any body 
of politicians could be to have a Second 
Chamber drawn from elements different 
from those composing the Lower House ; 
but they denied that this Legislative 
Council, composed as it was by this 
clause, would in any way satisfy those 
conditions. They affirmed and re-affirmed 
it was a sham council, which was worse 
than useless as a check, or as a protec- 
tion, or as a safeguard, or in any way a 
bulwark to the supremacy. He enter- 
tained a strong objection to the sort of 
sham House of Lords that it was proposed 
to set up in Ireland under the guise of a 
Second Chamber. That it would be a 
sham House they could not deny. They 
regarded the proposal, from the point of 
view of affording protection to the 
minority, as worse than worthless. In 
his opinion, foreign examples which were 
quoted in this direction operated rather 
as a warning against imitating them than 
asaninducementtofollowthem. Theright 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) had very 
properly pointed out that under the pro- 
visions of the Bill England would have 
to pay very heavily for the pleasure of 
giving Home Rule to Ireland. The ex- 
penditure would mean a vast amount to 
the British taxpayer. The answer which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had given to the objections of 
the Financial Clauses of the Bill appeared 
to him to be little short of being childish. 
It could not be said that the Financial 
Clauses were satisfactory. It was true 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
attempt to whittle away the powers 
given to the Irish Legislature under the 
provisions of the Bill until he reduced that 
Legislature to the position of a County 
Council, but that was not the sort of Body 
which the Nationalist Members contem- 
plated should be established in Dublin. 
London was ten times as rich as Ireland 
and just as populous ; but London had to 
get on with a County Council. Treland, 
however, did not want that. That was 
not the sort of Assembly Members from. 


. . 7 hl i 
Ireland had in contemplation. ‘There 


was something more. What thoy wanted 
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was real legislative authority, and more 
or less Executive power; and how were 
they to preserve the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament if they allowed the 
Executive in Ireland to be supreme ? 
The Irish Assembly proposed by the 
Bill would be a source of danger to 
England in time of war, as it would 
refuse to bear its share in the joint 
burdens of the two countries when 
necessity demanded that they should | 
join forces to meet the common enemy ; 
while in time of peace it would repudiate 
all obligations that might have been 
entered into by the British taxpayer. 
Such a Legislature as that would weaken 
the influence, the prestige, and the 
authority of this country. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he was going to deliver the first | 
speech that he had deemed it right to 
deliver in the House on the question in- 
volved in the Bill. He did not count as 
addresses dealing with the point remarks 
made upon Amendments which might 
probably have nothing to do with the 
Bill. They were dealing now with a 
clause of the Bill, and he thought the 
discussion upon it would be one of great 
interest to the people of England. The 
speeches on the Second Reading of the 
Bill ranged over all the clauses of the 
Bill ; but the clause now before them 
was one in which, in his opinion, the 
people of the country took more interest 
than they did in all the other clauses put 
together. ‘They were told that the 
Assembly to be set up in Dublin was to 
be a subordinate Legislature. What 
had they got before them in 
this clause’ They had = at last 
got the full scope of the Ist clause of 
this Bill before them in all its iniquitous 
nakedness, and it showed that the Go- 
vernment Home Rule was nothing more | 
nor less than the “ Fenian Home Rule” 
of Mr. Parnell that had been denounced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Har- | 
court), who, although he had recovered 
from the illness under whieh he was 
suffering when the Second Reading of | 
the Bill was being debated, did not seem 
inclined to come forward and defend the | 
policy of this clause now that he was in | 
good health. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General (Sir J. 
Rigby) appeared to prefer to listen to 
other people’s speeches rather than give 
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the Committee the benefit of his own 
views with regard to this clause. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
said that he had satisfactorily answered 


'every objection that had been raised 


against the clause; but if his answers 
had satisfied the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, they had satisfied no one else, 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he 


‘did not feel himself bound by Clause 9, 


relating to the exclusion of the Irish 
Members, and, therefore, they were all 
in doubt at present as to what was to be 
the position of the present Parliament 
when this Bill was passed. The Irish 
Members objected to the Irish Parlia- 
ment being described as subordinate to 
the Imperial Parliament. As long as 
the word “ subordinate ” was left out, it 
would be said that the new Legislature 
was a separate and independent Legisla- 
ture. Who would sign a will or a docu- 
ment unless he knew that the words it 
contained would fully carry out what he 
intended ? Although every English and 
Scotch Member on the Ministerial side 
of the House was pledged up to the 
hilt in favour of a subordinate Par- 
liament for Ireland, they refused to 
allow to be placed in the Bill 
words which would make the Assembly 
in Dublin an Assembly purely for the 
management of Irish affairs. So that in 
setting up this mongrel Parliament they 
were acting in opposition to every pledge 
they had given to their constituents, 
The opponents of the measure had a 
right on the Second Reading of the 
clause to press this fact home on the con- 
stituencies. There was one advantage 
from the Debate on the previous day, and 
that was the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy (Mr. J. Bryce), who told 
told them that a Second Chamber was 
exceedingly useful for the purpose of 
checking hasty legislation and giving 
time for consideration. ‘They would re- 
member these words when the Chancellor 
of the Duchy had forgotten what he had 
said. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the House of Lords would have 
forgotten its duty if it sent back this 
Bill to the constituencies. But if this 
new Second Chamber might check hasty 
legislation, surely the oldest Chamber in 
the world might check it too. The 
public had been told by Ministers what 
they intended by Home Rule. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
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while it was the right of the Irish people 
to say what they demanded, it was equally 
the right of English Statesmen to consider 
what they could recommend the people 
of this country to accept. Was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer prepared 
to recommend what he called “Fenian 
Home Rule” to the people of England ? 
Was this House to be governed by 
Ministers who were themselves governed 
by the Irish vote? Wonld the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy deny that the Irish 
vote was guided not by. what was best 
for Great Britain, but by what was 
best for what Irish Members had in 
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view? In 1886, within three or four 
months of the General Election, the 
President of the Local Government 


Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler)—a very im- 
portant Member of the Government, 
hecause he was a representative Member, 
and spoke largely for the Nonconformist 
Bodies—said, in solemn tones at a Leeds 
meeting—he did not know its proper 
name, but he would call it a Schnadhorst 
Confederation—that the constituencies 
had spoken in no uncertain voice in 
favour of local self-government for 
Ireland, the unity of the Empire, and 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board carefully avoided speak- 
ing on this Bill. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman now get up and say that this 
was a Bill to establish a local Par- 


liament in Ireland, and to secure 
the unity of the Empire and the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 


ment ? But the right hon. Gentleman 
went afterwards to Leicester, and there, 
perhaps after a warning from Mr. 
Schnadhorst, said that they would have 
a more moderate Bill than the Bill of 
1886. Was this a more moderate Bill ? 
It was a worse Bill in every respect. 
He would say, therefore, that these 
gentiemen went about the country de- 
ceiving the people. It might be said 
that 1886 was ancient history. ‘Then he 
would come to 1892. In that year the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith) took a 
journey into Scotland in company with 
the hon. Member for the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor), who was now in his place ; 
and when that hon. Member stated that 
the Irish people demanded a Parliament 
which should deal with every subject 
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affecting Ireland without any control 
rom the Imperial Parliament, the Home 
Secretary said that his view was 

“that the Body to be established, which was 
to be called a Parliament. might deal with Irish 
questions, but that it was to be subject to the 
interference and control of the Imperial Par- 
liament, which should have the same power to 
legislate upon Irish questions as it had at the 
present moment.” 

Would the right hon. Gentleman—if he 
spoke in the Debate—deny that he used 
those words ? He (Mr. Heneage) be- 


lieved that the people of England 
were being duped into having a 
worse Bill than that of 1886, 


The hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
E. Redmond) had laid down very clearly 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had called Fenian Home Rule, and what 
the hon. Member claimed to be Par- 
nellite Home Rule. If hon. Members 
were to believe what gentlemen sitting 
on the Treasury Bench had by their 
ambiguous speeches tried to impress upon 
the House they disagreed from the hon. 
Member for Waterford on several points. 
The Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. W. O’Brien), at one of his meetings, 
stated that it was in the power of the 
Irish Members to turn out the Ministry at 
any moment if they did not carry out their 
compact with them. But the hon, Mem- 
ber did not say what the compact was, 
He (Mr. Heneage) did not think many 
Members on the Ministerial Benches 
knew what it was. 


Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E), Hey- 
wood), rising to Order, asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was not wan- 
dering from the clause ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has been speaking to the 
clause. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, it must be a 
new Member who was interrupting him. 
He thought it would be very difficult to 
rule anybody out of Order so long as 
he was referring in any degree to the 
speech of the Prime Minister. If that 
speech had been made by one of the 
Unionist Members, not one Member of 
the Irish Party, but the whole phalanx 
of them would have risen to call him 
to Order. He did not believe that the 
Government had any mandate given them 
in favour of this clause at the last Elee- 
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tion. He challenged them on this point. 
Why did they not create a vacancy ? 
It was well-known that there was at this 
moment a vacancy for a County Court 
Judge. Why did they not appoint one 
of their legal Members to the position ? 
If they would appoint the hon. Member 
for the Brigg Division of Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Waddy) he would guarantee that 
the division should be contested. He 
desired to show that English votes and 
English opinion had not the slightest 
power, either in the Cabinet or in the 
House, at the present time. No statesman 
representing English opinions ever rose 
from the Treasury Bench. The Members 
of the Cabinet who represented the Eng- 
lish view of Home Rule preserved an im- 
penetrable silence. The Irish Secretary, 
of course, was more Irish than the Irish 
themselves. A Scotch Member occasionally 
got up to defend the Bill; but no English 
Member of the Government was ever al- 
lowed to speak. He would not further de- 
tain the Committee, although he thought 
that, as this was the first time he had 
spoken on the main question of this Bill 
or upon any other Bill respecting Home 
Rule in Ireland since he resigned office 
in 1886, he had not unduly occupied the 
time of the Committee. 


*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) wished 
to give a few reasons why he thought an 
English Member must vote against the 
Ist clause. Even if it were conceded 
that some sort of Home Rule Bill should 
be passed, he could hardly imagine that 
the Ist clause could be accepted. English 
Members were, after all, entitled to some 
consideration in the House, because they 
expressed their opinions articulately, 
whilst the Irish Members did not. He 
could not imagine that any clause could 
be treated in a manner more hostile to 
the English Members than this clause 
had been by the Government. Various 
Amendments had been proposed respect- 
ing the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament; but the Government had 
sternly refused to insert in the clause any 
declaration that the Imperial Parliament 
was to be supreme. On the other hand, 


any kind of objection taken by the Irish 

Members to the use of such a word as 

“ subordination ” in regard to what ought 

to be a strictly subordinate Assembly had 
Mr. Heneage 
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been at once yielded to by the Govern- 


ment. The Committee was told that 
Irish susceptibilities must be considered, 
The English people, however, had their 
susceptibilities as well as the Irish. The 
English people had not parted with their 
pride, and they had their point of honour 
as well as the Irish, and were more en- 
titled to have it. [Nationalist laughter.] 
At all events, they knew they had it. 
Why, if this were a mere prejudice on 
the part of the English, was it not ad- 
mitted in the same way as a similar pre- 
judice on the part of the Irish Members 
was admitted ? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Scotland (Sir 
George Trevelyan) said long ago that, 
in the opinion of his Party, the game of 
law and order was up. It was evidently 
the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion that 
we ought not to try to govern any more, 
but should yield everything that was 
asked without making the bargain too 
plain, in case the public should understand 
the foul disgrace of it and revolt against 
it. This he took to be the principle, as 
far as there was a principle, on which 
this Bill was based. He had really 
heard no reason whatever that could 
remove from his mind the suspicion that 
the Cabinet knew very well that the 
moment this Bill was passed the Irish 
Parliament would declare that the policy 
of the deceased Irish Leader had not been 
abandoned ; that everything he ever 
claimed for Ireland must be realised by 
law ; and that if the English Parliament 
denied it, the Irish Members would come 
to Westminster, point to their power to 
turn out an English Ministry, and declare 
that the Irish Parliament must be as 
independent as Mr. Parnell said it should 
be, and they themselves had never said 
it should not be. Every Amendment 
which had been moved by an Irish 
Member on this Bill had been in favour 
of enlarging the power which the Bill 
gave. How could the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite profess to believe that 
Ireland was content with this measure 
when the only arguments used by 
the Irish Members had been for the en- 
largement of the powers of the Bill ? 
They had had fair notice from the Irish 
Members that they were not satisfied. 
The Irish Members would have to take 
what they could get and go away ; but, in 
the meantime, they had given the Govern- 
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ment notice that they desired a Parlia- 
ment—a Senate and a House of 
Commons. The Government had refused 
this ; but, knowing what they did of their 
Irish friends, did they expect that they 
had heard the last of these things ? How 
long would it be before the Irish Mem- 
bers came back and renewed their appli- 
cation ? Why, they would do so before 
the termination of the official lives of the 
present Ministry, and he could hardly 
name a shorter period. Remembering 
that Mr. Parnell had declared on oath 
that he had made a false statement in the 
House of Commons with the object of 
entrapping and deceiving the House, 
and remembering that there were still 
some Irish Members who did not repudiate 
either Mr. Parnell’s leadership or his 
morais, it was very probable that any 
statement which came from the Irish 
Benches would be received with the 
utmost incredulity. [ Cries of “ Divide!” ] 
Until someone had got up from the 
Irish Benches, and had entirely disavowed 
the political methods of Mr. Parnell, and 
had said that he did not approve of Mr. 
Parnell’s method of treating the House 
of Commons, it would be useless for 
Irish Members to give the House any 
kind of assurance. He did not wish to 
depreciate the Irish Representatives, but 
this he would say: that there was not one 
of those Members who stood higher in 
the estimation of the House than Mr. 
Parnell stood. Was there a Gladstonian 
who would say that he ranked any Irish 
Member higher than Mr. Parnell ? 
[ Cries of * Divide !” and “ Question !""] 
And what was the value of Mr. Parnell’s 
assurances to the House? Nothing! For 
that hon. Members had Mr. Parnell’s 
own word on oath; and he certainly did 
not put the assurances of the Nationalist 
Members higher. The Irish Members 
had, therefore, shown not only profound 
political discretion, but a nice sense of 
what was due to hon. Members opposite, 
by not attempting to delude the House 
with any assurances whatever. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down had concluded by making 
a violent attack upon a dead great 
man. 


An hon. MemBer; No, he did not. 
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*Mr. DARLING: I made no attack 
upon Mr. Parnell. I praised him at 
the expense of those who have survived 
him. 


Mr. STOREY said, that if the hon. 
Gentleman had made the attack honestly 
and openly he should have thought more 
of him. He would remind the hon. 
Member that he had said that Mr. Parnell 
stated one thing in one place and another 
thing in another place. 
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An hon. Memper: Do you deny it ? 

Mr. STOREY: Surely that was an 
attack on Mr. Parnell ? He had known 
Mr. Parnell well, and he respectfully 
said to the House that it would minister 
to their sense of propriety, and would be 
more in consonance with propriety and 
with Conservative traditions, if those who 
were dead were leftalone. The hon.and 
learned Gentleman had said that the 
policy of the Government seemed to 
be to yield everything that was asked. 

Mr. DARLING : No, no! 


Mr. STOREY said, the hon. Member 
had used those words. He had taken 
them down at the time. 


*Mr. DARLING said, he had drawn 
particular attention to several things that 
had been asked but which had not been 
granted, and as to which the Government 
had given no reply. 

Mr. STOREY said, that if the hon. 
and learned Member thought he did not 
make use of the words he (Mr. Storey) 
had taken down he would not press the 
matter. The reason he interposed was 
because complaint had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham that the supporters 
of the Government did not speak and did 
not move Amendments. Well, he ad- 
mitted that they did not speak ; but he 
put it to the right hon. Gentleman, who 
was a very frank man, whether, if he had 
been sitting on the Treasury Bench as a 
Minister of the Crown—and Heaven 
knew he wished the right hon. Gentleman 
had heen—if, instead of opposing the 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman had been 
defending and supporting it—which was 
a possible supposition, what would have 
been his counsel to himself (Mr. Storey) 
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and other independent Members of his 
Party ? It would have been to “ hold your 
tongues as much as you can vote square, 
and leave the Amendments to your oppo- 
nents.” Knowing the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s internal convictions on this matter 
he did not listen to his public speeches, 
which were drawn from him by 
the exigencies of his present un- 
fortunate position; but he respected 
his inner consciousness, and obeyed 
what he knew was the right hon. 
Gentleman’s interior thought. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the sup- 
porters of the Government did not pro- 
pose Amendments to the Bill. He was 
quite wrong. They had not proposed 
any Amendments on Clause 1, and why ? 
—because, again guided by that rever- 
ence for the right hon. Gentleman's 
ancient authority which they all had in 
their hearts—[laughter]—yes, ancient 
respect though present sorrow for a good 
man gone wrong—they agreed with 
every word in the clause. While the 
right hon. Gentleman was making his 
speech he had counted up the Liberal 
Amendments to the Bill, and he found 
there were 104 of them. He might tell 
his right hon. Friend—for he was sure it 
would comfort him—that some of the 
Amendments, at any rate, would be per- 
sisted in. With regard to the clause he 
was going to vote for it, because he be- 
lieved it was a proper and righteous thing 
todo. What was the whole of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument ? It was that 
before he voted for the clause under con- 
sideration he must be told what the Go- 
vernment were going to do as to the 
supremacy, the retention of the Irish 
Members, and finance. And then the 
right hon. Gentleman challenged hon. 
Members to say frankly what they thought 
on those points. He would give the 
right hon. Gentleman two answers. He 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman what 
he thought about the supremacy when 
they came to Clause 6, what ine had to 
say about the retention when they came 
to Clause 9, and he would tell him what 
he thought about finance when they came 
to Clause 10. That did not satisfy the 
right hou. Gentleman. He wanted a 
present answer. Very well; he (Mr. 


Storey) would give a present answer. 

He had no authority to speak for a single 

Member besides himself; but he would 
Mr. Storey 
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speak what he knew to be the opinion of 
a considerable number of hon. Members, 
and what he was sure was the opinion of 
the honest, intelligent Radicals in the 
North of England—he would say what 
they meant by supremacy for the Irish 
Parliament. 

An hon. MemBeEr : It is not a Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. STOREY : Yes, it was a Parlia- 
ment. A Parliament was a speaking House, 
and no one would deny that the House on 
College Green would be that. It was to 
be an Assembly of Irishmen, elected by 
the Irish people upon the broadest fran- 
chise that they could get, to carry on the 
business of Ireland in Ireland for the 


benefit of the Irish people, and within 
that scope it was todo as it pleased 
without any meddling interference from 
hon. Members here. There were many 
hon. Members opposite willing to take 
sensible views ; and though he was an 
old Home Ruler and anxious to get 
Home Rule as soon as possible, he 
believed that by the arrangements of 
Providence it would probably be a Tory 
Government that would pass Home Rule. 
They were sure to have Home Rule at 
some time or other passed by someone. 
If an Irish Parliament was not to manage 
Irish affairs according to its judgment 
there was only one alternative. The 
measures of the Irish Parliament must 
be reviewed and decided upon here. Did 
hon. Members opposite contemplate with 
satisfaction such an idea as that? It 
was bad enough now to have Irish 
matters here ; but if those matters were 
first debated in Dublin and then re- 
viewed here; what would become of 
those British measures which hon. 
Members opposite wanted so much to get 
passed? If they did not have that, it 
followed that they must leave substan- 
tial control in Irish matters to the Irish 
Parliament—and that was what he 
meant by supremacy. Now, as to reten- 
tion, he would tell hon. Members opposite 
what he meant by it. He would say 
what he was going to do. He was in 
favour of the Irish Members being left 
at Westminster, for he contemplated the 
time—though the right hon. Gentleman 
rather gibed some of them for contem- 
plating it—-when there would be an As- 
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sembly in England for English affairs, iv 
Scotland for Scotch affairs, in Wales for 
Welsh affairs, and in Ireland for Irish 
affairs. 


Several hon. Members: “ And for 
Durham,” “And the Isle of Wight,” 
“ And Sunderland.” 

Mr. STOREY said, he called this 
too bad. Hon. Members opposite asked 
for & frank expression of opinion ; he 
gave them his, and then they inter- 
rupted with all sorts of jocular observa- 
tions. It was not kind—it was not fair. 
He contemplated that, and contemplating 
that he was in favour of keeping the 
Irish Members here, because everyone 
could see, if that condition of things were 
achieved, the Imperial question settled 
itself. There would be nothing but 
Imperial questions to be settled by this 
Imperial House. And now he came to 
finance. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. He 
did not care how they did it; but he 
maintained that England was not going 
to give this Assembly to Ireland unless 
they gave it in such a financial position 
that it would have a reasonable chance 
of successfully conducting the affairs of 
the country. It was said the plan in the 
Bill did not suit—that the figures did 
not fit. That was quite probable. If 
the right hon. Gentleman himself (Mr. 
Chamberlain) had been in the Ministry 
it would have been probable. 

An hon. Member: He said he would 
“square the books.” 

Mr. STOREY said, he came from a 
part of the country where the people 
were very careful of their bawbees— 
almost as careful as the Scotch, and that 
was saying a good deal. They were not 
disposed to waste money, but his view 
was that Ireland, when it stated on this 
business, should start on a satisfactory 
footing. If there was to be a settlement 
they should remember the old history of 
Ireland and England. They should 
remember that they had done Ireland 
wrong in the past, and should settle the 
contribution of Ireland by her possibili- 
ties. If he had to strike a balance he 
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should give something in, and make such 
a settlement as a man made with a gentle- 
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man he had wronged. Did the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham think he had spoken frankly ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Hear, 
hear ! 

Mr. STOREY said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman thought so he was satisfied, 
In conclusion, would the right hon, 
Gentleman permit him, as an old friend, 
to say this: the right hon. Gentleman 
had frequently been kind to him, and he 
did not think he had been unkind to the 
right hon. Gentleman. He would venture 
to say to the right hon. Gentleman that 
he thought it would be well if he would 
remember his ancient relations with the 
Liberal Party. Knowing the right hon, 
Gentleman’s capacity and the bent of bis 
mind, and his sound convictions upon 
many democratic questions, he thought 
it would be well for him not to waste his 
strength in the House in being the swash- 
buckler of the Tory Party, but would 
contemplate the time when in happier 
circumstances 

An hon. Memper: Never. 

Mr. STOREY: An hon. Member 
said * Never.” He hoped he was a new 
Member. He (Mr. Storey) had been 
long enough in the House to know 
that political suimosities died out. 
He did not refuse to acknowledge 
the prominent services the right hon. 
Gentleman had rendered to Radicalism 
in the past; and he, for one, still hoped 
when in happier cireumstances, this 
wretched business being settled, the right 
hon. Gentleman and himself, and many 
other Radicals there, might be spared to 
act together for the relief of the toilers, 
and to act together to take ransom from 
those who did not toil or spin. He had 
made a speech. He had spoken exactly 
what he thought, and what a great many 
more were thinking, and if they did not 
speak again and again it was because 
they were practically common-sense men, 
They wanted this Bill to pass, and every 
speech they made only postponed that 
happy consummation. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The hon. Member who has 
just sat down has claimed for himself 
that he has made a frank explanation. 
Well, it certainly has been very frank. 
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He has sketched out to us a Bill for 
giving Home Rule to Ireland very 
different from the Bill now on the Table, 
and he also indicated to us a programme 
by means of which, when this wretched 
Bill is out of the way 

Mr. STOREY: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman quite misunderstood me. I did 
not say “ wretched Bill.” 


Several hon. MEMBERS: 
did. [Cries of “ No!" ] 

Mr. STOREY: I = said, “this 
wretched business,” meaning the cleav- 
age between the Radical Party and some 
of their former friends. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Of course, I 
accept Member's statement. 
The hon. Member then pointed to a 
time when, this wretched business being 
out of the way, the Gladstonian Party 
might be expected to return within the 
fold of the old Liberal Party from which 
they departed seven years ago. I must 
say I think that his explanation was 
not ouly singularly frank, but was one 
that was very welcome to us on this 
side of the House, because we are per- 
fectly persuaded that any body or Party 
who puts forward such a programme 
would not have the slightest chance of 
securing its acceptance at the hands of the 
people of the country. But I desire to 
turn for a few moments to another speech 
—to that of the Prime Minister. I do 
not for a moment desire to make a com- 
plaint as to his absence from the House. 
We can all understand it; but I should 
like to say that after having elaborated 
the objections he had to answer, and 
having expressed a desire to answer all 
of them, he sat down without having 
answered a single one. He made a 
statement which filled me with surprise. 
He said that he had previously given 
explanations of all the points raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham at an earlier period 
of the evening. A more astounding 
statement was never made in Parliament. 
If the right hon. Gentleman made such 
explanations he has not made them 
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Yes, you 


the hon. 


clear to this House, which is still in as 
much doubt as it ever was as to the in- 
tentions of the Government upon some of 
the most important provisions in the 

No doubt the reason he is unable 
Mr. E. Stanhope 


Bill. 
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to make his explanations clear to us is 
because he lives upon a different planet 
tous. The right hon. Gentieman sits 
down feeling certain of having demolished 
the arguments we have brought forward, 
and feeling certain that nothing remains 
to be answered ; and yet we feel that, 
somehow or other, the fog which sur- 
rounds this subject has not been lifted, 
but has been made more deuse than it 
was before. I cannot help referring to 
a statement made to me a good many 
years ago by a witness absolutely unim- 
peachable. I was often told by my 
father that in 1845, when the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) retired 
from the Government then in power, Sir 
James Graham wrote a letter to Sir 
Robert Peel in which he referred to the 
impending resignation of the right hon, 
Gentleman; and he said in the conelusion 
of his letter it was no doubt a misfortune 
that Mr. Gladstone had failed to seal a 
letter he had sent, but that in his case, 
perhaps, it did not matter, as he (Sir James 
Graham) would defy any postmaster in 
the Kingdom, having read it from begin- 
ning to end and many times over, to 
arrive at the faintest glimpse of the right 
hon. Gentleman's meaning. If the right 
hon. Gentleman has made an explanation 
he certainly has not made it to the House. 


No doubt he has made it to hon. 
Members below the Gangway. That 
we “an well understand. They 


know a great deal of his intentions—a 
great deal more than hon. Members 
sitting behind him can know, or pretend 
to know. The Opposition have been 
kept wilfully in the dark with regard to 
the intentions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Government with regard to 
this Bill. As a matter of fact, he has 
made no explanation at all. I would 
ask any candid man, for instance, 
whether any satisfactory explanation has 
been given as to the position which 
Ulster will oceupy under the Bill? It is 
true that in 1886 the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that if hon. Members repre- 
senting Ulster were to express a strong 
desire to be excluded from the operations 
of the Bill the Government would be 
perfectly prepared to reconsider the 
matter ; but he vow says that he has 
never been able to extract from the dis- 
cussions in this House any opinion from 
the Ulster Representatives to that effect. 
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Then take the Financial Clauses. Is it 
conceivable that the right hon. Gentle- 
man can contend that any explanation 
has been given to the House with regard 
to the future position of the Financial 
Clauses ? Why, he has met all our 
criticisms and objections by simply saying 
that the Financial Clauses are going to be 
postponed until the end of the Bill. We, 
of course, know that that means that he 
intends to postpone them until he has 
made a compact with hon. Members 
below the Gangway. When he tells us 
he has informed us fully of the cost of 
the Home Rule proposal to this country, 
he is stating—without, I am sure, a 
desire to deceive us—something that is 
not the fact. We do not know the 
cost. All that we have yet been told is 
that the calculations on which the 
original proposal was made were wrong. 


Dr. CLARK : [rise to Order. The 
right hon. Gentleman has been talking 
for five minutes about the Financial 
Clauses ; but I understand that the Ques- 
tion is that Clause 1 stand part of the 
Bill. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: That is so, but, 
as I have already pointed out, it is im- 
possible to prevent hon. Members re- 
ferring to questions such as these. But, 
at the same time, it is out of Order to dis- 
cuss the details of other clauses. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I submit to 
your ruling, Sir. All I am pointing out 
is that the Prime Minister, although he 
said that he had given an explanation as 
to the questions put by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, has, as a matter of fact, offered 
no explanation at all. I find another 
matter which has arisen on the Second 
Reading of the Bill. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Guildford (Mr. Brodrick) 
raised objections to the Financial Clauses. 
Nobody can deny that the speech of my 
hon. Friend was cogent, keen, and 
powerful. No reply has ever been 
attempted to those objections. If my 
hon. Friend was right, instead of the 
Irish Government starting with a surplus, 
they will begin with a deficit. I should 
have thought that to any such allegation, 
supported as it was by figures, an 
attempt, at least, at an answer would be 
made by the Government against whom 
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it was directed; but it has not been 
answered, or attempted to be answered, 
by the Government. Again, the Prime 
Minister also said that he had given an 
explanation with regard to the retention 
of the Irish Members in the House of 
Commons. Is it possible that any such 
statement can deceive any man in 
this House? Why, he has also told us 
that he is waiting for Clause 9 to make 
a statement on the subject, and that if 
we want to get a complete view of the 
intentions of the Government in this 
respect, we must wait until Clause 9 
comes under discussion. The right hon, 
Gentleman then went on to say that 
upon the First Reading he spoke for 
three-quarters of an hour about the 
retention of the Irish Members. That 
is perfectly true, but he spent all 
that three-quarters of an hour arguing 
against the proposal in his own Bill. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman asks us 
not toshut our minds against any argu- 
ments that may be adduced hereafter. 
Now, we have never shut our minds to 
any arguments that may be adduced on 
this subject ; but while every faculty 
of which the right hon. Gentleman is 
possessed is directed to gain any indication 
of opinior from Irish Members, his mind 
is shut to every argument of his 
opponents. The right hon, Gentleman 
then went on to say that the explanations 
he had previously given were the best 
the Government had to offer. I can very 
well understand that, for as in the course 
of the previous discussion on the Bill 
practically no answer whatever was 
given tothe main arguments we adduced, 
so now, when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham re- 
peats a question to which hitherto he 
has received no answer, the Prime 
Minister might very well take refuge in 
saying that the explanation he has 
already given is all the auswer that he 
has to give. The right hon. Gentieman 
told us, indeed, that there was a happy 
time coming—what he called a “ proper 
time "—-when he will give us a proper 
answer. In my opinion that time will 
never arrive. When, upon the Ist 
clause, we asked for the intentions of 
the Government, the right hon. Grentle- 
man put us off to a later clause, so, at a 
later stage, if we attempt to raise a 
discussion, the right hon. Gentleman 
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will tell us that it is too late, and that we 
have missed our opportunity, as the 
clause on which an explanation might 
be given was passed. I believe the 
proper opportunity to propose an Amend- 
ment, or to ask any question, to meet 
with the approval of the right hon. 
Gentleman passes the wit of man to 
determine. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that the Opposition desire to pro- 
long the controversy. _I can assure the 
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Committee that we do not want to pro- | 


long it beyond the point when a plain 
issue is submitted to the people of this 
country. The people of this country are 
no longer to be hoodwinked by having 
put before them all sorts of inducements 
to vote for Home Rule, except the ex- 
planation of what Home Rule means. 
We desire that a plain issue shall be 
placed before the country at the earliest 
possible opportunity ; and we desire that 
that issue should be decided, not by 
what the right bon. Gentleman calls 
the cream of all classes, but by the 
free voices of all the people of this 
country, educated as they have been 


by seven years’ experience, and _ still | 


more by the education they are receiv- 
ing by the discussions on the Bill. 
We have no fear of the result, and 


are perfectly sure that, in the words | 


of the Prime Minister, the Bill, which is 


. } 
a hash to-day, will be a cold fragment | 


to-morrow. ‘The right hon, Gentleman 
also says that he will choose _ the 
moments which, in his judgment, are 
most suitable for giving information on 
the provisions of this Bill. We cannot 
help that. 
of course, is entitled to use his own dis- 
cretion. But we, on our part, are 
entitled to use every opportunity that is 
given us to express our opinions upou 
the provisions of this Bill; and we are 
entitled to say, as I want to say now, 
that there are many reasons why we 
should think that the Bill at the present 
time is a worse Bill than when it was 
introduced. 
to obtain information, to introduce 
Amendments, and to secure safeguards ; 
but we failed in all those endeavours. 
We endeavoured to discover whether 
the iuterpretation placed upon the Bill 
by the Government was the same as 
that placed upon it by their Irish allies 
below the Gangway ; but the right hon. 
Mr, E. Stanhope 
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The right hon. Gentleman, | 


On the Ist clause we tried | 
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|Gentleman was determined that we 
‘should not find that out, and so, 
‘he, in the plainest terms, told those 
|Irish allies not to speak at all 
| When the Nationalist Members were 
challenged by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham 
whether they adhered to the statements 
| which they made to their constituents in 
respect to this Bill, and whether they 
| would venture to repeat those statements 
|in this House, the Prime Minister ad- 


| vised them not to utter a single word, 
| The fact is that the greater part of this 
| Bill is still unsettled. A considerable 
| part of this Bill is going to be thrown 
| into the arena of discussion in the House 
_of Commons. We are without definite 
_knowledge of the intentions of the 
Government as to what they will insist 
‘upon. But we know they will not be 
‘guided mainly by the discussions that 
take place; they will mainly be guided 
by the attitude assumed by hon. Mem- 
| bers below the Gangway. Therefore, 
I venture to say that I have proved the 
proposition with which I set out—that 
we are entitled to regard this Bill, if 
possible, with greater dislike than we 
looked upon it at the beginning of the 
discussion. We are asked to establish 
in Ireland a separate Legislative Body, 
| constituted we do not know how, and 
whose relations with the Imperial Par- 
liament are, at the present moment, 
altogether undefined. We are entitled to 
reason as to the effects and resalts of an 
Trish Parliament from the character, 
the antecedents, and the recorded 
utterances of those who are going to 
|administer that Parliament; and, if we 
are to judge from the utterances of Irish 
Members, there can be no doubt as to the 
cbjects and intentions with which they 
are going to accept an Irish Parliament. 
The Prime Minister said he accepted 
their Parliamentary declarations as come 
plete as to the manner in which they 
would administer the Parliament; but 
the right hon, Gentleman said the same 
thing in 1886. And surely he ought to 
be enlightened by the proceedings of 
No. 15 Committee Room, when the Irish 
Members repudiated the interpretation 
which had been placed on their views, 
and showed very plainly that the objects 
for which they desired a separate Parlia- 
ment and the manner in which they 
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would administer 
different from their professions in this 
House. Of course, it will be said that 
our fears as to the action of the Irish 
Parliament wiil not be realised. I am 
not concerned to argue that at all. The 
question is whether it is possible, and if 
it be possible for the fears which the 


Opposition entertain te be realised 
we have a right to examine the 
provisions of the Bill with every 
care to see whether there is 


anything in it that will afford security. 
I attach no value to any of the safe- 
guards proposed; you may put in 50 
more, or take all out, and the result will 
be just the same. If they are of any 
value, the mere insertion of them in the 
Bill will lead to an agitation for their 
removal the moment the separate Parlia- 
ment is established. 
themselves attach 

safeguards, 


no value to these 
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coercive power—a power that we can 





use, and that we intend to use, and, as I 
believe, we will have to use if Ireland 
gets this independent Parliament, with 
the chance of separation at an early 
date. It has been said over and over 
again that there is no danger, because we 
have an Army and a Navy to enforce our 
decrees. Very shortly the Committee 
will have to argue that question in 
detail; and I believe it will be shown 


that the position of the Imperial troops 
/in Ireland, dangerous as it may be in 


The Government | 


The Secretary for War) 


told us on the First Reading of the Bill | 


that they were put in to assuage the 
fears of innocent persons. We are not 
so innocent, as we believe the Parlia- 
ment to be established will practically 
bean independent one. Some Ministerial 
Members dislike the Bill as much as we 
do; but they solace themselves with 
certain crumbs of comfort. One of 
these is our experience of Legislatures 
in the Colonies. They tell us that there 
are many Parliaments in the Colonies, 
and that the addition of another one in 
Ireland cannot, after all, endanger our 
Imperial supremacy. I will give only 
one objection, but it is an objection 
which, I think, goes to the very root of 
the matter. When we gave Legislatures 
to the Colonies we abandoned all ideas of 
foreing our wishes upon them. A Colony 
might cut off the salary of a Goveruor, or 
enter into a Treaty against the wishes 
of the Imperial Government with a 
Foreign Power, and we could not send 
troops to compel that Colony to respect 
our wishes. The fact is, our relations 
with the Colonies rest entirely upon the 
goodwill of both parties to the contract. 
They have got the power of separation. 
They could leave us to-morrow if they 
wished. But they are attached to us by 
friendly feelings—by feelings of attach- 
ment towards the Mother Country. 


auyone venture to say that the case is | promises. 
the same as regards Ireland ? 
[FOURTH SERIES. ] 


VOL. XII. 


Will | 


time of peace, will be even more dangerous 
in time of war. If the Irish Parliament 
thinks fit, not necessarily by legislation, 
to carry out acts calculated to undermine 
the position of isolated individuais, such 
as the landowner, or to take away his 
property, how is it possible for the Army 
of Great Britain to afford him any protec- 
tion at all. I deny, also, that the 
presence of the Army can be of any 
value to isolated individuals if it is going 
to be used against the Civil Authority 
in Ireland, unless you are prepared to 
face the terrible calamity of civil war. 
I have only one further objection to 
raise. It is the favourite argument of 
the Chief Secretary that increased 
responsibilities placed upon Irish Repre- 
sentatives will be a guarantee that they 
will use their powers rightly and well, 
and will do their best to have their 
legal obligations respected. I am quite 
sure the right hon. Gentleman strongly 
entertains that view; but we do not 
agree with him in his estimate of the 
Irish people. Even if the Irish Leaders 
have these intentions, I believe the power 
has gone from them to act upon them. 
For years they have been leading the 
Irish people to believe that their obli- 
gations need not be respected. They 
have advocated the Plan of No Rent. 
They have supported, and supported even 
by violence, the Plan of Campaign. They 
have supported all resistance to legal 
obligations, until it is perfectly notorious 
that at the present time many of the 
people of Ireland are looking forward to 
Home Rule because they believe they are 
going to get everything for nothing. If 
the Irish Leaders get the power they will 
be called upon to make good their 
I, therefore, object to this 


There | clause, because it is dangerous in principle 
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and practice, because it would place those 
into whose hands the government of Ire- 
land would fall in such a position that 
they would be unable to act except in 
accordance with the pledges they had 
given to the Irish people, and because it 
must inevitably lead to further breaking 
up of the Imperial Parliament. We know 
that the Prime Minister no longer enter- 
tains the opinions which, judging from 
his past speeches, we thought he did 
entertain. But that is not the case with 
many of the right hon. Gentleman's 
Colleagues, who look at the grant of a 
separate l’arliament to Ireland as a first 
step tothe creation of separate Pariiaments 
for Scotland, Wales, and England also. 

Well, I object to this separate Parlia- 
ment because it is a step in that direction. 
If these right hon. Gentlemen put their 
views upon paper and endeavour to 
work out separate Legislatures for the 
different parts of the United Kingdom in 
the shape of Bills, the first thing that 
will happen will be that their scheme 
will be laughed out of the House of 
Commons. The Parliament of the United 
Kingdom fulfils all the objects for which 
it exists; and any changes which have 
been effected in Ireland, so far from 
diminishing, have increased the re- 
sponsibility of the Imperial Parliament, 
and their obligations to protect all the 
minorities of the Irish people. We, Sir, 
at any rate can have no doubt. We must 
oppose the grant of a separate Parliament 
to Ireland, under whatever guise or what- 
ever form that separate Parliament may 
be proposed, 

*Turg SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Richy, Forfar): 1 will not 
interpose long between the Committee 
and the Division. I will not waste time 
by following hon. and right hon. Mem- 
bers into a discussion which the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham, at the 
beginning of his speech, said was in the 
nature of a Second Reading discussion, 
My task is comparatively a humble one. 
I hope to address myself to that part of 
the Debate upon this Ist clause which 
has to do with the question of Constitu- 
tional Law. I have been amused—I 
have been surprised at some of the claims, 
real or affected, which have been put 
forward by hon. Members on the other 
side. I acknowledge that there may be 

Mr. E. Stanhope 
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truth in a way in what the right hon. 
Member for Cambridge University has 
said, that a Law Officer is obliged to 
give his opinion to the House. 
may be. I hope I shall never shrink 
from my responsibility on that head. 
But to put forward a suggestion that it 
is the right of any hon. Member of the 
Opposition to demand that at any time 
he asked for it the Law Officer should 
give an opinion upon a question which 
that Law Officer might think futile or 
siiy—it might be an important question, 
but, in his humble judgment, ill-timed— 
to put forward a suggestion of that kind 
is a thing I have never heard of, and 
until it is shown to me to be the 
recognised rule of Parliamentary life I 
should never submit to it. The kind 
attentions which have been paid to me 
confirmed me the more in thinking that 
I was right in abstaining from speaking 
on this Bill. I wished to know what were 
the points upon which the House, or any 
section of the House, really wished that 
an opinion should be given; I wished, 
as the Debate went on, to know precisely 
the extent of the claims which are sup- 
posed to be valid as against a man in my 
position, and at last I heard a complaint 
made to the effect that I listened for a 
longer time than I spoke. That I hope 
will always be the case. Only two 
points of Constitutional Law, as I under- 
stand, have been raised since the Bill has 
been in Committee. One was by the 
hon. and learned Member for Deptford as 
to the right to name Her Majesty the 
Queen as a branch of Parliament. If a 
Law Officer is to answer questions of 
that kind, his time would be fully 
occupied indeed. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who raised the question had 
taken the trouble to look at the nearest 
text-book at hand, he would ascertain, 
without doubt, what the law is. Ques- 
tions of that kind are idle and futile, 
whether they are put forward by learned 
or unlearned gentlemen. Members of 
this House who do not profess to be 
learned in the law might well put forward 
such a question, and might well ask for 
a fair answer ; but when it is put forward 
by a learned Gentleman, it is, I say, idle 
and futile. ‘The Constitutional view as 
to the supremacy of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom now, or after a Bill 
of the general character of that before 


So it. 
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the Committee has been passed, is a 
question on which I have not been silent 
before. I have nothing new to say on 
the point. What I said on the Second 
Reading of the Bill I will say again— 
that, supposing this Bill becomes an Act 
of Parliament, the United Kingdom will 
still be the United Kingdom, and Ireland 
will be a part of it. This Parliament 
of the United Kingdom will remain, 
to all intents and purposes, the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding Ireland, Not one jot or tittle of 
the authority of this Parliament will be 
taken away by such a Bill as this; and 
further than that, I affirm that it is Con- 
stitutionally impossible that this Parlia- 
ment, by any Bill it could pass into law, 
could deprive itself of that authority. 
This has been proved by numerous in- 
stances, and by none more than by the 
vases that arose under the Act of Union 
with Scotland and the Act of Union 
with Ireland. Under both of those Acts 
the Parliament for the time being—in 
the first case, the Parliament of Great 
Britain, and afterwards the Parliament 
of Great Britain and Ireland—efforts 
were made to establish a Constitution 
which should last for ever, which, in 
other words, should bind future Parlia- 
ments ; but it was held that those efforts 
were altogether unavailing, because the 
Parliament fer the time being had no 
right or authority to limit or restrict in 
any way the authority of its successors. 
With regard to both the Act of Union 
with Scotland and the Act of Union with 
Ireland, most important parts affecting 
the very essence of the Acts have been 
repealed, although the arguments which 
are now advanced were then insisted 
upon. Those Parliaments of the 18th, 
and the beginning of the 19th, centuries 
could only make the law for their time, 
and the supreme power and authority of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
remained to undo that law, however 
plain the language might be expressed 
that the Parliament of the time did not 
intend that it should be removed. I do 
not hesitate to say that I prefer that the 
Parliamentary draftsman should say 
nothing in a Bill of this kind about the 
supreme authority of Parliament. It 
appears to me that the most workmanlike 
way is to leave the matter alone, for we 
have no power to interfere with that 
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authority, and therefore it is of little 
avail to attempt to support and establish 
it by words more or less plain, But if it 
‘an be shown that some advantage would 
be gained by departing from this plain rule 
of what I shall call proper Parliamentary 
drafting, we might perhaps give way. 
If it be thought that consciences would 
be quieted or that some doubtful opinions 
would be converted into certainty by a 
declaration of the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, then it may be worth while to 
print that declaration. But if it is to be 
done, it certainly ought not to be done in 
a proviso upon a particular clause of the 
Bill. That course is more likely to raise 
doubts than toallay doubts. If anything 
is to be done with the object of recog- 
nising the continued supremacy of Par- 
liament, it ought to be something that 
will affect the whole measure. Let it be 
as simple as possible; let it be as general 
as possible, bearing always in mind that 
too limited a declaration would probably 
do harm by raising additional doubts, 
while the declaration cannot be too 
extensive, because it is impossible to in- 
crease that which is already supreme and 
unlimited. Of the proposals which I 
have heard none of them meet this 
objection. The Committee knows from 
what has been already stated by the 
Prime Minister and the Home Secretary, 
that if an independent clause, which 
ought to be placed at the beginning or 
the end of the Bill and not in the middle, 
is brought forward for the purpose of 
recognising the superiority of the Im- 
perial Parliament, it will be considered, 
Care, however, must be taken not 
to create doubt where none really 
exists by the use of doubtful phrases. 
The right hon. Member for Bodmin 
asked whether the authority of Par- 
liament was to be vital or whether 
it was to be sterile. This House 
cannot say what it is to be. 
It is beyond the jurisdiction of this 
House. If we were to enact in the 
plainest language that that autherity 
should determine to-morrow, in the next 
Session of Parliament an Act might be 
passed reviving it in full foree, It is 
useless to attempt to lay down what 
shall be the extent of the authority, for 
the subject by its nature evades us. If 
the Bill passes into law the Irish Legis- 
lature will be under great obligations—I 
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do not say more than obligations of self- 
interest, self-justification and common 
sense—to take the greatest pains not to 
exceed the limits that will have been 
imposed upon it and accepted by it, and 
it must also take the greatest pains not 
to do anything within tnose limits which 
would be plainly subversive of natural 
justice, for such action would rouse the 
indignation of thiscountry and the world ; 
and if it should be indulged in the 
supreme authority of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, would be felt at 
once as a vital authority. But if the 
Irish Legislature should not be guilty of 
such acts—which we believe will be the 
exact result—it need not fearany meddling 
on the part of the Imperial Parliament. 
An authority may be vital without being 
meddlesome ; it need not be sterile 
because it is dormant and has to wait 
for the occasion when it arises. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Mr. Mellor, I rise to move that you 
do report Progress. The clause under 
discussion is one of great interest, and 
more time is required for its discussion. 
Some of the speeches that have been 
made still remain unanswered. I wish 
also to point out that, so far as I am 
aware, not a single hon. Gentleman from 
Ulster has had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his views. I therefore move 
that you report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Iam sorry to say, 
Sir, I cannot accept this Motion. It is 
quite true, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has said, that we have been debating 
this Motion five hours. But what 
have we been debating ? The Ist 
clause contains the assertion that there 
shall be established a Legislature in Ire- 
land. Surely that proposition was 
accepted by the House on the vote for 
the Second Reading. Then there are 
two Committee points. The first is, that 
there shall be two Houses of that Legis- 
lature. That has been established after 


debate by the vote of the Committee. 
The second Committee point in the 
clause is the names of these two Bodies 


Sir John Righy 
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of the Legislature. These questions 
have been decided after debate and by a 
Division. I submit, Sir, with all respect, 
that most of what we have heard to-night, 
including the powerful speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, has been Second 
Reading debate, and not debate upon 
the clause at all. All I can say is that, 
so far as I understand, this kind of 
debate upon a clause is an immense inno- 
vation in Parliamentary practice ; and if 
upon every clause of this Bill you are 
to raise, and you may raise, the principle 
you are trying to establish to-night, all 
these Second Reading questions which 
have been raised and discussed to-night, 
this Bill will not be out of Committee in 
12 months. [Opposition cheers.] I 
quite understand why you cheer ; but let 
this be understood—that we shall do all 
we can in accordance with the Forms of 
the House, as rightly understood and 
interpreted in conformity with the tradi- 
tions of the House—we shall do all we 
can to resist vour tactics. We shall 
oppose this Motion and take care, if it 
should be attempted to carry out the 
same tactics that you have attempted 
to-night—— 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR; No tacties. 
[ Cries of “ Withdraw !"} 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Surely, Mr. 
Mellor, to say that the word “ tactics ” is 
out of Order is a most childish conten- 
tion. I beg to move that the Question 
be now put. 

Tue CHAIRMAN withheld his assent, 
and declined then to put that Question. 


Question put, “ That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 260 ; 
Noes 304.—( Division List, No. 79.) 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): I 
beg to move that the Question be now 
put. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 


House resumed. 


It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the Clock. 
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RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the manner in which the Railway 
Companies have exercised the powers conferred 
upon them by the Railway Rates and Charges 
Order Confirmation Acts, 1891 and 1892, and to 
consider whether it is desirable to adopt any 
other than the existing means of settling dif- 
ferences arising between the companies and the 
public with respect to the rates and conditions 
of charge for the conveyance of goods, and to 
report what means they recommend. 


That the Committee do consist of Seventeen 
Members.”"—(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 
Objection taken to the Motion. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS : I under- 
stand it was arranged that the Reference 
should be moved to-night, and that the 
names of the Committee should be nomi- 
nated on Monday. 

CotoxeL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): Will it be taken as 
the first Business on Monday ? 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS : No, Sir. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” 

APPLICATION OF THE CLOSURE— 

PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) : On 
this Motion, Mr. Speaker, I desire 
with your permission to offer to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge University (Sir John 
Gorst) an opportunity of making some 
incident which 
took place before, Sir, you came back 
again to the Chair. The facts, as far as 
I am concerned, are briefly these : I was 
standing at the back of the Chair with 
others, and there was a debate amongst 
some friends as to whether it was possible 
to move the Closure after the hour of 12 
o'clock to-night and after the Division 
on the Motion to report Progress. I 
was of opinion that it was possible to 
move the Closure, and, passing out in the 
Division, I lent across the Table, and, 
addressing the Clerk at the Table—not 
the Chairman—I used these words to 
him :—* We are entitled, are we not, to 
claim to move the Closure after this 
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Division ?” Upon which the right hon, 
Gentleman and his friends who were 
standing near him in a loud tone—in 
tones calculated to be offensive—shouted 
out across the Table, “* Shame, shame !” I 
then said, “ What is that you say ?” not 
being sure that I heard aright, and the 
expression was repeated. I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, to your judgment that this is 
not a Parliamentary word—that it is a 
word that cannot be used by one Member 
to another in this House; and that if 
such conduct is pursued it will render 
life in this House, I think, perfectly in- 
tolerable. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man shouted “ Shame” I went to him 
and asked him would he give an expla- 
nation of his conduct when either the 
Chairman or the Speaker was in the 
Chair, and he gaid he would. He has 
not done so up to the present time, and I 
now desire to give the right hon. Gentle- 
man an opportunity of offering any ex- 
planation he may feel inclined to give. 
After that is done, Mr. Speaker, I will 
submit to your judgment whether the 
conduct I have described is Parliamentary 
or ought to be tolerated in this 
House. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): I did, Sir, other 
Members, make use, just before the 
last Division, of the expression 
which has been referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. I 
was led to do so by my zeal for the in- 
dependence and authority of the Chair. 
What actually happened was this, Sir: 
There was a very delicate and a very im- 
portant question under consideration by 
the Chairman of the Committee— 
namely, whether he could or could 
not allow the Closure to be moved 
after the Division upon the Motion 
to report Progress, which had not ter- 
minated till considerably after 12 o'clock. 
Instead of leaving the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, with the assistance of his proper 
advisers at the Table, to determine that 
point for himself, he was surrounded by 
a group consisting, in the first place, of 
the Patronage Secretary to the Treasury, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS: The right 


hon. Gentleman is entirely mistaken. 
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. Sir J.GORST: And the right hon. ] 
Gentleman the Member for Bedford. 
There was a considerable group, who 
seemed to surround and almost overpower 
the Chairman of Committees. I confess 
that, moved by my desire to support the 
independence and authority of the Chair, 
I made use as I passed by in going into 
the Division Lobby of the expression to 
which the right hon. Member has made 
reference. I accept perfectly, of course, 
his explanation as to his presence in that 
group. If I had known that the right 
hon. Gentleman was in the group merely 
for the purpose which he has now ex- 
plained to the House, I certainly should 
not have made use of such an expression ; 
and so far as he is concerned I have no 
hesitation, after his explanation to the 
House, in withdrawing the expression 
and apologising to him for having made 
it. I believe the expression as applied 
to any hon. Member of the House is un- 
parliamentary, and I must therefore 
express my regret for having used an 
unparliamentary expression, which was 
forced from me by the indignation which 
I felt at the attempt which I thought, 
and which I thought on fairly reasonable 
grounds, was being made to tamper with 
the independence of the Chair. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: After what has 
passed there is very little for me to say. 
“shame” is an expression I 
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The word 
have always endeavoured, with the sane- 
tion of the House, to restrain; but after 
what has passed, and as the right hon. 
Gentleman has so frankly acknowledged 
the unparliamentary character of the ex- 
pression, I do not think there is anything 
more to say. I could have wished 
that the Chairman of Committees had 
been present, so that the House might 
have heard his version of what passed ; 
but as he is not present, I am scarcely in 
a position to judge, and I hope the House 
will not think that it will be necessary 
for me to hear anything more of the 
matter. 


Raitway Rates. 
Dr. CLARK thought it was a matter 
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and Receipts. 


a Committee to be appointed this year 
on railway rates and charges it should 
@ appointed at once. When did the 
Government intend moving in the 
matter ? 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS desired to 
move the appointment of the Committee 
as soon as possible. He had moved it 
again and again, but he had always 
met with opposition. He should put 
down the Motion for Monday. 


VACCINATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Asquith, Bill 
to amend the Vaccination Act of 1867, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Secretary Asquith and 
Mr. Henry H. Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 356.] 


NATIONAL DEBT. 

Return ordered— 

“ Showing at the close of each financial year 
from 1835-6 to 1892-3, both inclusive, the 
Aggregate Gross Liabilities of the State as 
represented by the Nominal Funded Debt 
Estimated Capital Value of Terminable An- 
nuities, Unfunded Debt, and other Liabilities 
in respect of Debt, the Estimated Assets, and 
the Aggregate Net Liabilities, also the Exchequer 
Balances; and showing at the close of each 
financial year, from 1835-6 to 1892-3, both in- 
clusive, the Gross and Net Expenditure charged 
on the Consolidated Fund on account of the 
National Debt, and other payments in respect 
of Debt (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 332, of Session 1892)."—(Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE AND RECEIPTS, 


Copy ordered— 

“Of Account of the Total Expenditure in 
the year ending the 3lst day of March 1893, 
distinguishing between the Ordinary Expendi- 
ture provided for out of the Revenue of the 
year and the Extraordinary Expenditure pro- 
vided for out of Loans and other Sources, and 
also the Total Receipts of the year, distinguishing 
between the Ordinary Revenue and Receipts 
derived from Loans and other Sources (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 156, of 
Session 1892.")—(.Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before One o'clock. 
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Licensing Boards 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 12th May 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


COMMISSION. 
The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 
1. Customs and Inland Revenue. 


2. Local Authorities Loans (Scot- 
land) Act (1891) Amendment. 


3. Police Disabilities Removal. 

4. Post Office (Acquisition of Sites). 

5. Suffolk County Council Com- 
mittee (Borrowing Powers). 


6. Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Order (No. 1.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Lorpv KNUTSFORD: My Lords, 
it would probably be convenient to many 
of your Lordships if my noble Friend 


(the Earl of Kimberley) would state 
what are the arrangements for the 


Whitsuntide Holidays ¢ 


LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimMBERLEY): It is proposed that the 
House should adjourn from next Thurs- 
day to the Tuesday week following. 


THE 


LICENSING BOARDS BILL [u.t.]—(No. 49.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Tue Bisnor or LONDON, in 
moving the Second Reading, reminded 
their Lordships that, in presenting the 
Bill to the House shortly before Easter, 
he had made a statement of its scope, 
and stated that he had received a number 
of Petitions in support of it from various 
branches of the Church of England 
Temperance Society throughout the 
country, as well as from the Knights of 
Temperance. The purpose of the Bill 
was to deal at once with the great 


temperance question, and in such a way 
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as to be permanently effectual, while, at 
the same time, it should begin to operate 
immediately. As far as he could see, it 
did not interfere with other proposals 
before their Lordships, or the other 
House of Parliament. The Bishop of 
Chester’s Bill, which was put down for 
Second Reading on Monday next, was 
not in the slightest degree interfered 
with by this measure, to which, if this 
were carried, there was nothing to pre- 
vent its being adapted. The first 
proposal of the Bill was the substitution 
of Licensing Boards for the present 
Licensing Justices. The reason for 
that proposal was partly the peculiar 
nature of the work of granting licences, 
and partly the general publie demand 
that everything of the kind should be in 
the control of the public. Whether a 
particular house should be licensed or 
not was not a question of right as 
between one man and another individually, 
but of what was best for the interests of 
a locality. Now, he had no doubt that 
in past times it was a good thing that 
the question whether or not a licence 
should be granted to a house in a _par- 
ticular locality should be left to persons 
of superior education, such as Magistrates ; 
but all that kind of paternal government 
became more and more unsuitable as 
people began to feel that they were able 
to discern what was best for their own 
interests, and to claim that they should 
themseives have the decision of all such 
questions. It was better a great deal 
that the power of dealing with licences 
should be put into the hands of those 
who were elected directly by the people, 
than that it should be left to others who, 
if they decided rightly, yet did not carry 


the people along with them in 
the same _ degree. He did not 


mean to say the Magistrates had dis- 
charged their duties wrongly, though he 
thought, toa great degree, they had shown 
themselves not quite aware of the real 
state of the case in regard to the traftic 
in intoxicating liquors. The Magistrates 
were originally entrusted with the power 
of granting licences distinctly on the 
understanding that the granting of licences 
should be governed by considerations of 
the good of the community at large; and, 
going back as far as 1633, it had been 
then distinctly declared that the Magis- 
trates in particular cases had not been 
sufficiently alive to their duty, having 
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licensed a great many more public-houses 
then were necessary. The people knew 
what was good for them much better 
than any other class could decide. Men 
in their Lordships’ position in life had 
very little idea of the strong feeling 
existing among the people with regard 
to the matter of temperance. He did 
not think their Lordships were aware 
how very many there were who were 
struggling, and struggling in vain, against 
the propensity to drink, and who would 
welcome any means of diminishing their 
temptation. It was very easy to say to 
aman that he could keep out of public- 
houses; but that was, practically, only 
telling him to overcome the most terrible 
temptation to which he could be exposed. 
He had seen men throw themseives upon 
their knees in earnest petition that some- 
thing should be done to relieve them 
from such a terrible curse. Their Lord- 
ships could not understand such things, 
and it was only the people who were 
themselves the victims of the temptations 
who were fair judges of what ought to be 
done inremoving them. A large number 
of drunkards would be glad: to elect 
Boards who would diminish very much 
the number of public-houses in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. It would be for 
the good of the whole community if 
such control as he asked for should be 
given to the people, and sooner or later 
it must be given. He believed their 
Lordships would find that the proposal 
now made was free from any real danger. 
He proposed that these Licensing Boards 
should have precisely the same licensing 
powers as the Magistrates had now, 
and be subject to the same restrictions as 
would be put upon Magistrates by 
such a Bill if the Magistrates still re- 
mained the licensing power. He proposed 
that those who were to elect the Boards 
should be the ordinary electors who 
voted for Members of Parliament. If 
these electors were trusted to choose 
a Legislature for the whole country, 
it was not very much to entrust them 
with the election of these Boards. He 
did not propose to interfere with 
the Sessional Divisions existing at 
present. The Boards were to be elected 
for three years. They would have pre- 
cisely the same powers and duties as the 
Licensing Justices had now, and would 
have their regular Sessions, at which they 
would have to decide the questions that 
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eame before them, and see that the busi- 
ness was kept on a proper footing. All 
licences would be granted by them alone. 
The licences now granted by the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue would not 
be granted in future, except after they 
had been sanctioned by the Licensing 
Board. The Licensing Board would 
decide whether the licence should be 
granted or not, and then the Excise licence 
would be grantable if the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue saw fit to grant it. 
It was proposed that five years after the 
passing of the Act a new state of things 
should begin. It was proposed to 
restrict the kinds of licences to five—first, 
ordinary publicans’ licences to sell by 
retail both off and on the premises ; 
secondly, refreshment-house licences to 
sell wine and beer to be consumed in 
those houses by persons taking meals 
there ; thirdly, off-licences to sell wine 
and beer not to be consumed on the 
premises ; fourthly, hotel licences to be 
granted in regard to persons lodging or 
taking meals therein; and, lastly, 
special licences for railway refreshment 
rooms. The Licensing Boards would 
be empowered to receive evidence, and 
would be subject in all these matters to 
the same provisions as the Licensing 
Justices were under the Ale House Act 
of 1828 and subsequent Acts. At the 
end of five years there would be a redue- 
tion in the number of public-houses, 
That was the second most important 
article in the Bill. It was proposed 
that at the end of five years places, ex- 
clusive of hotels and railway refreshment- 
rooms, should be limited to one for every 
1,000 of the urban population, and one 
for 600 of the rural population. Between 
the passing of the Act and the end of 
five years the Licensing Boards would 
be required to refuse the renewal of so 
many licences in each succeeding year 
as to bring down the whole number to 
what he had stated. In the first year 
a fifth of the number of houses to be 
closed would be suppressed, in the 
second year another fifth, in the third 
year a third fifth, in the fourth year a 
fourth fifth, and in the fifth year the 
remainder, It was proposed that in each 
case there should be given to the holders 
of licences so suppressed compensation 
calculated upon three years’ net profit 
of the house. That compensation was to 
he paid by those who still retained 
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their licences, and who would thus, in 
effect, buy out their competitors in the 
trade. Compensation was to be paid in 
all cases of suppression, except when 
the licences were suppressed on the 
ground that the house was disorderly or 
in any way misconducted. It was not 
contended that this was the only mode of 
compensation, or that it was of necessity 
the right amount of compensation. 
There might be considerable difference 
of opinion on these points ; but the pro- 
moters of the Bill were agreed that the 
compensation, whatever it might be, 
should come out of the pockets of those 
whose licences were renewed—that the 
trade should be compelled to purchase 
out those who were to leave the trade. 
In order that justice might be done 
between those who would have to give 
up the trade and those who would remain 
in it, it was proposed that the compensa- 
tion should be provided in this way— 
that every holder of a licence should be 
compelled to make a statement of his net 
profits of the preceding three years, so 
that if a man put himself down at too 
little, and his house was suppressed, that 
would be the measure of his claim ; whilst 
if his house was not suppressed and he 
had put himself down at too much, that 
would be the measure of his taxation 
towards the suppression of the 
other houses. He _ believed that 
this arrangement would work very effec- 
tively, and that it would be found to be 
a just basis to proceed upon. There 
might be special cases in which some 
hardship, some possible injustice, might 
be done, and the Bill provided that such 
cases should be dealt with by arbitration 
—that an arbitrator should be appointed 
to decide whether a man had or had not 
sent in a claim for too much or too little. 
In his opinion this was a just and ade- 
quate amount of compensation ; but if the 
members of the trade thought there was 
a better mode they could propose it. 
Provided that the compensation was paid 
by those whose houses were not sup- 
pressed, the point did not much concern 
the country at large. He knew that a 
great deal might be said on this matter 
of compensation. When he introduced 
the Bill he said that he thought the 
licence-holders were entitled to some 
compensation, because they were carry- 
ing on a trade which was and had been 
long sanctioned by the law, but that they 
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had no claim to high compensation. This 
claim to compensation was very seriously 
interfered with by the fact that it could 
not be said that tne members of the trade 
really observed the law. The law 
quired that intoxicating drink should net 
be supplied to a man who, to all appear- 
ances, had already had enough; and it 
would undoubtedly be a strong objection 
to the renewal of a man’s licence if it 
was known and proved that, time after 
time, persons left his house in an intoxi- 
cated state. The law put upon the licence- 
holder the duty of seeing that his trade 
was not doing the dreadful mischief 
which it was infact now doing. He was 
ready at once to admit that it was a ditti- 
enlt duty to discharge. He 
was often hard to tell when a 
nearly tipsy, for a regular toper acquired 
a certain power of appearing perfectly 
sober, but on leaving the public-house 
would fall down in the street and be un- 
able to get up again ; and publicans com- 
plained it was very hard that they should 
be looked upon as not observing the law 
because these people would make them- 
selves drunk. No doubt, it often 
difficult to perceive when a man had had 
enough to drink; but if the licence- 
holder knew for certain that, whenever it 
was proved that three men had left his 
house in an intoxicated condition he 
would at once forfeit his licence, he would 
soon be able to find out when a man had 
had enough or was intoxicated. More- 
over, the trade was a very profitable one ; 
the granting of a licence at once enhanced 
the value of a house, and they had all the 
more right, therefore, to insist that the 
licence-holder should discharge the duties 
the law imposed upon him. They wanted 
places for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
which would not manufacture drunkards 
by the hundred thousand. If they could 
only get such places there would be no 
reason why they should interfere with the 
liquor trade any longer; but, as things 
stood, there was this perpetual sequel to 
the granting of licences, that a large 
proportion of drunkards followed. It 
should be borne in mind, in reference to 
compensation, that the trade made its 
large profits by really running counter to 
the spirit of the law, and doing that 
which the law had endeavoured by every 
possible means to prevent. ‘The reduc- 
tion in the number of public-houses under 
the Bill would be complete at the end of 
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five years. He supposed there was no 
point on which those who had studied 
the matter were more completely 
unanimous than on the need there 
was for the reduction in _ the 
number of public-houses.. For his own 
part, he did not believe that the redue- 
tion in the number of houses would be a 
panacea—that it would altogether stop 
drunkenness, or that, in certain places, it 
would very much interfere with it. But 
he was sure of this—that, taking the 
country as a whole, a diminution of the 
temptation would very much reduce the 
number of those who were victims to it. 
The present state of things seemed 
to him to be scandalous. The labouring 
man could not take a walk into 
the country without being brought face 
to face with the temptation on every 
hand. He felt the strongest sympathy 
with the women who so often told him 
they would be able to keep their hus- 
bands sober if it were not for the number 
of public-houses in their way. If a man 
was fighting the battle against the 
temptation to drink, it was very hard and 
cruel that his victory over himself should 
be made impossible by the temptation 
being perpetually placed in his way. 
He believed, therefore, that if they could 
largely reduce the temptations to drink 
they would largely reduce the amount of 
intoxication. It was proposed that at 
the end of five years licences should not 
be granted except to the holders of 
houses of a certain value. The small 
houses were responsible for a great pro- 
portion of the mischief that was now 
done. Many of them were in back streets, 
and less under the observation of the 
police than the larger establishments. 
They manufactured drunkards by the 
score, and it would be well if their 
numbers were reduced. Clause 14 pro- 
posed to put an end to the system of 
granting licences to people who carried 
on another business besides that in 
respect of which the licence was asked 
for. The sale of tobacco would, how- 
ever, be excepted from the operation of 
the clause. ‘The existing system enabled 
a great many people to obtain intoxi- 
cating liquor under the pretence of going 
to a shop for quite another purpose. The 
promoters of the Bill did not feel that 
they could separate the sale of tobacco 
from the sale of intoxicating liquors, and 
he did not think much would be gained 
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were the separation effected. But they 
certainly thought it would be a great 
gain to get rid of the union of two busi- 
nesses, one of which was the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, which people were 
enabled to obtain when apparently trans- 
acting other business conducted on the 
premises. It was a well-known fact that 
the number of women convicted of 
drunkenness had certainly been increas- 
ing for some time past. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
Where are the statistics? I never saw 
them. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, they 
were published some little time ago. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : What 
are they founded upon ? 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON | said, 
they were founded upon Reports of the 
Magistrates. He could procure them 
for the noble Earl. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
should like to see them. 

Tur Bisuor or LONDON said, that 
women, it was well known, were largely 
tempted to drink by the facilities which 
existed for obtaining liquor without any 
publicity. The Licensing Boards would 
have full power to make all such orders 
as were now made by the Magistrates 
with respect to the hours during which 
public-houses should remain closed. The 
Boards would be allowed to sanction the 
opening of public-houses on Sunday ; but 
unless such sanction were given the 
premises would remain shut. It was 
difficult to over-estimate the mischief 
that was now done by the Sunday trade, 
Sunday being the holiday of the working 
man, when he was specially tempted to 
drink. Occasional licences and special 
exemptions would also be in the hands of 
the Licensing Boards. He did not think 
that Magistrates had always done the 
right thing when they had granted 
occasional exemptions. He remembered 
at occasion when he consecrated a church 
at 11 o’clock in the morning, and, by the 
permission of the Magistrates, the public- 
houses remained open on that occasion 
until 11 o’clock at night. That, he 
thought, was a strange sort of sequel to 
the consecration of a church. Dancing, 
singing, aud music licences would be 
under the control of the same Licensing 
Boards ; and they were not to grant such 
licences, except on special occasions, to 
the holders of licences for the sale of 
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intoxicating liquors. It was proposed 
that Inspectors should be appointed by 
the Licensing Boards, to whom would be 
entrusted the supervision of licensed 
premises. As long as the duty of super- 
vision was imposed upon the police it 
could not be thoroughly performed, for 
they had too many other things to do, 
He could not say that the law was at 
present enforced by the police, nor could 
it be really expected. In reference to 
whether a house was misconducted or 
not, the police standard was the ordinary 
character of the public-houses of the 
place, and if one was worse than the rest 
they reported it as a_ badly-conducted 
house. In short, they picked out the 
worst cases ; and it seemed natural that 
should be their view of the matter—not 
to bring the houses up to the level of the 
law, but only up to the level of the average 
condition of the publie-houses in the 
place. The Inspectors, on the other hand, 
having nothing else to do, would be able 
to pay surprise visits, and to look in at 
all times, and thus the law would be 
much better enforced than at present. 
The third part ef the Bill dealt with the 
registration of clubs. Clubs which were 
nothing else than drinking clubs were 
very numerous in London. He knew 
one such club which numbered 1,000 
members or more, and which called itself 
a Radical club, although, in reality, it 
was not political at all. These clubs 
were very difficult to deal with; yet 
more drink was consumed in them than 
in publie-houses. They were not under 
the jurisdiction of the Magistrates ; they 
had no licences to lose ; their hours were 
not restricted ; and they were in no peril 
if they were conducted in a disorderly 
manner, unless the disorder amounted to 
an undoubted breach of the peace. The 
proposal in the Bill was that all clubs, 
those in Pall Mail as well as those in 
less fashionable neighbourhoods, should 
be registered, and should pay fees for 
their registration, Power would be 
given to the police to enter any club 
which they had reason to believe was 


carried on simply as a drinking 
club, and to charge the members 


found ou the premises and the owner 
of the house before «a Magistrate. 
That was a question strictly of law, and 
the promoters of the Bill did not propose 
to leave it to the Licensing Boards to 
decide whether or not in a particular 
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case one person or any number of per- 
sons had broken the law. Those 
matters must go to the Magistrates, like 
all other breaches of the law. Judging 
from what had come to his knowledge 
since he had begun to study this subject 
20 years ago, he felt confident that this 
Bill, although, of course, it could not 
prevent drunkenness altogether, would 
largely diminish it. He believed that it 
would save many a home from terrible 
sufferings, many a wife from brutal treat- 
ment, and many an unfortunate husband 
and children where the wife was herself 
addicted to drink. The Bill would 
save many children from being brought 
up without proper food and clothing, 
and not only without proper education, 
but with an education of the very worst 
kind. It would not stop drunkenness ; 
that could not be done by any legisla- 
tion ; but much could be done to diminish 
the temptations to drunkenness ; and it 
was quite certain that, as they diminished 
the temptation, so would they also 
diminish intoxication and all the con- 
sequences that flowed from it. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Moved, * That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—-{ The Lord Bishop of London.) 

Tue Eart or MEATH hoped that 
their Lordships would grant a Second 
Reading to the Bill. He had been brought 
into close contact with a good many of 
the working classes ; and while in the 
Diplomatic Service in early life it had 
been his duty to make inquiries with 
reference to the condition of the work- 
ing classes in France and also in Ger- 
many. The remark which a person was 
always disposed to make on returning 
to this country from abroad was in refer- 
ence to the degraded condition in which 
many of the workiug classes of this 
country were to be found. He hada 
great respect for the working classes of 
this country ; he knew them well, and 
he maintained that they displayed virtues 
superior to those of a similar class in 
other countries. There was about them 
a judicial temper, a perseverance, a 
patience and fortitude under trials and 
difficulties, a calmness of temper which 
were not always to be seen among the 
working classes of other countries. 
There were, however, a certain number 
of working men who were very subject 
to this temptation of drink, and the 
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result was that the public saw among 
them these degraded specimens of 
humanity in larger numbers than they 
ought to be seen. There was, therefore, 
a necessity for doing something to 
diminish drunkenness, and he did not 
think that a more moderate or a_ better 
Bill could be introduced than the present 
measure, He believed that many 
Justices would be only too thankful if 
the disagreeable duty of licensing public- 
houses were taken out of their hands. 
According to the Bill, Boards would be 
elected on democratic principles, and it 
would be left to them to decide what 
should be done in this difficult matter of 
licensing. He did not think much fault 
could be found with the reduction of 
public-houses, norto the gradual way in 
which the reduction was to be accom- 
plished. He also thought that publicans 
had a right to some compensation, and 
he was glad to see that the question of 
arbitration had been provided for. One 
of the most important parts of the Bill 
was the clause dealing with drinking 
clubs. In the factories in the Metropolis 
an enormous number of girls belonged to 


what they called drinking clubs. These 
were clubs without premises, but the 
girls strove out of their miserable 


pittance to meet periodically for drinking 
purposes. Subscriptions were collected 
weekly, and at stated intervals in the 
course of a year they met in a public- 
house, having, at the same time, the 
privilege of inviting some male friends to 
join them. The consequences, of course, 
were terrible to contemplate. If any- 
thing could be done to put an end to the 
existence of such clubs, he, for one, 
would be very pleased. On_ these 
grounds he hoped their Lordships would 
give serious consideration to the Bill 
introduced by the right rev. Prelate. 
Lorp ROOKWOOD said, he opposed 
the Second Reading with considerable 
diffidence, as a recent Member of their 
Lordships’ House. From his not slight 
experience in this particular question in 
past years, he did not believe that their 
Lordships could aecomplish the objects 
aimed at by a measure of this kind. 


The more he had seen of these attempts 
to make people sober by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the more convinced he was that 
they ought to look for a remedy rather 
to increased education among the com- 
munity than to such a proposal as this. 


The Earl of Meath 
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As education spread, he believed that a 
better feeling would be engendered among 
the working classes upon the question of 
temperance, and they would be enabled 
to gradually win the people away from 
vicious habits in this direction. The 
right rev. Prelate proposed to abolish 
the present Licensing Authority, because 
he believed that the Magistrates in the 
past had not exercised their discretion 
wisely or well. He could speak from 
some experience on this subject. He 
had sat on Licensing Boards of Magis- 
trates, and he had seen the question 
dealt with for many years ; and whatever 
laxity there might have been in the 
administration by the Magistrates in 
licensing questions in former days, at all 
events since the recent legislation on this 
subject, and certainly since 1872, their 
action had been infinitely more strict and 
absolutely fair. In his own county 
(Essex) the number of licences had 
hardly been, if even at all, increased 
during the past seven or eight years. 
The Magistrates had availed themselves 
of the section in the Act of 1872 or 1874 
(he was not sure which) enabiing them 
to remove licences from a crowded 
district to a district where licences were 
wanted to meet the growth of the 
population, One of the principal objec- 
tions to this Bill was that it entailed an 
enormous cost of administration, because 
the elections of the Licensing Boards 
were to be carried out with all the 
expense and formality of a Parliamentary 
election ; while another evil would be 
that the elections would be made the 
battleground of the temperance and 
publican parties, and the results would 
not be, perhaps, altogether satisfactory to 
the former. Again, if by this system 
uncertainty was to be allowed to attach 
to publie-houses the condition and status 
of the public-houses would be de- 
teriorated. They had also to consider 
not only the immense cost of the election, 
but the payment of clerks and officials of 
the Boards; and he believed that the 
ratepayers would suffer considerably. In 
the ease of a rural district with three 
public-houses in it, the Licensing Board 
might do away with two of them, leaving 
the whole local trade to one house ; and 
of course the profits must be excessive 
if the person keeping it had to bear the 
burden of extinguishing the other two. 
The present law made adequate provision 
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for the precautions necessary in the 
granting of occasional licences ; but the 
delay that would be involved in adopting 
the machinery of the Bill was incom- 
patible with the suddenness with which 
these licences were often required. Nor 
did he believe there would be any more 
efficiency in the proposed appointment of 
Inspectors than there was in the present 
inspection by the police. The right rev. 
Prelate had stated that he believed the 
police acted upon some general principle 
without visits or examination of the 
houses; but that was certainly not the case. 
In his own division the visits of policemen 
in plain clothes had just secured con- 
victions in several where houses 
were improperly conducted. He saw 
enormous difficulties in the working of 
the Bill, and did not believe it would 
accomplish the objects the right rev. 
Prelate had in view. Whilst all their 
Lordships, he was sure, were as anxious 
as the right rev. Prelate for the progress 
of temperance, and to see the licensed 
victuallers’ trade carried on legitimately 
and properly, he did not believe that the 
kind of tinkering, grandmotherly legis- 
lation so much in vogue at the present 
time could be so effectual for good as the 
influences to which he had already 
alluded. 

*Lorpv NORTON must support what 
had been said by Lord Rookwood. Sorry 
as he was to oppose a measure introduced 
by the right rev. Prelate, he could not 
see his way to support the Bill. He 
objected, in the first place, to dealing with 
this subject by a sort of rule of three. 
The Bill embodied a most arbitrary plan 
for the reduction of the number of public- 
houses by fifths in successive years, irre- 
spective of the legitimate demand, or 
changes that might go on in population. 


Licensing Boards 


‘ases 


That was not a proper method of 
adjusting supply to useful demand 


and maintaining their due relation. What 
would be thought if it were proposed. to 
fix the number of bakers’ or butchers’ 
shops in any district for a definite period ? 
Ifa plan could be devised that would be 
self-acting, and which would, in working, 
correct its own errors, such a plan might 
euable them to attain the object in view. 
The way seemed to be to decree the 
forfeiture of licences on a_ certain 
number of convictions for permitting 


disorder, riot, and drunkenness on the 
premises, or for the adulteration of 
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liquor. In that way abuses could be 
checked and supply brought down 
to the proper demand. That was the 
right way to treat the subject, in his 
opinion, having had a good many years’ 
experience in dealing withit. One chief 
source of difficulty was the influential 
position oceupied by the owners of many 
of these houses. It was not the little 
houses that were the difficulty so much 
as the tied houses belonging to great 
brewers. As a Licensing Authority, the 
Magistrates, who were independent and 
had regard only to the public interests, 
were superior to an elected Board, which 
would be exposed to a greater diversity 
of influences, including that of the com- 
petition between the vested interests in 
different public-houses. The plan pro- 
posed had been tried at Liverpool some 
years ago under a Private Act, and many 
of the principal Magistrates there con- 
sidered it a misfortune that that Act 
was not made more effective. If, on 
the other hand, any particular body 
were to have the power of saying how 
many public-houses were wanted in a 
particular place, surely the Magistrates 
were best fitted to form a judgment. 
It seemed to some as if they must do 
everything nowadays by popular election; 
but he thought there could not be a worse 
mode of creating a Licensing Authority. 
It was a sort of Local Option sub- 
mitting a large minority to arbitrary re- 
striction. The ballot was to decide how 
much drunkenness there was to be in any 
place. It would be far better to retain 
the present machinery, and make it 
absolutely certain that the renewal of a 
licence depended upon a house being well- 
conducted. The very worst mode of 
dealing with the subject was by an 
elective body with all its caprice, and 
its useless attendant expense. As Mr. 
Bright used to say— 

“ We have gone too far in this elective system. 
He could never go to Birmingham without 
seeing ‘ Vote for’ so-and-so placarded all over 
the walls, in reference to some election or other,”’ 
Another difficulty in the Bill was the 
proposed compensation. A more extra- 
ordinary proposal he had never heard 
than that those persons who had con- 
ducted their houses well should be taxed 
to compensate others who had managed 
theirs badly. He was sorry to vote 
against any measure with so good an 
object, and more especially one intro~ 
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duced by the right rev. Prelate ; but he 
must support his noble Friend (Lord 
Rookwood) in opposing the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : My 
Lords, I cannot say that I am specially 
enamoured of this Bill as proposed by 
the right rev. Prelate, though I find 
in it ove principle which does meet with 
my approval—namely, the principle of 
popular control. The noble Lord who 
has just spoken has, I think, a little con- 
founded this Bill with another measure. 
He spoke of local option being given by it. 
I have a notion that that is a property 
belenging to this side of the House,and that 
my noble Friend is not quite justified in 
transferring it to the Bill now under 
consideration. The Bill, of course, intro- 
duces a certain kind of popular control 
by the election of Licensing Boards, who 
are to have the powers which the Magis- 
trates now have. But what I would 
point out is this. I do not know whe- 
ther the right rev. Prelate is a partizan 
of what is called local option ; but if he 
has any objection to that system, I would 
suggest whether as great evils might not 
arise under the Bill in connection with 
this system in the opinion of those op- 
posed to local option as under any other 
system. And my reason is that the Bill 
would provide every three years a contest 
probably in every district in the country on 
the subject of the election of the Com- 
missioners. Now, the scheme of local 
option would probably only be taken 
advantage of in localities where there 
happened to be a very strong feeling on 
the subject; but in this case there 
would be an_ election throughout 
the country every three years. Her 
Majesty’s Government are in favour of 
some form of popular control ; but this 
Bill would not avoid all the evils con- 
nected with popular control, as well as 
securing the advantages which may be 
supposed by the right rev. Prelate. Of 
course, there are disadvantages as well as 
advantages connected more or less with 
any system. There is another portion of 
the Bill to which I could not give my 
assent—namely, the principle of com- 
pensation. Independently of the prin- 
ciple of compensation, the noble Lord who 
spoke last but one—and who understands 
the question as well as any noble Lord 
in this House (Lord Rook wood )—pointed 
out very clearly how very inequitably 
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the system of compensation would work, 
Public-houses whose licences are to be 
retained are to be taxed with a Licence 
Duty in order to provide compensation 
for those houses whose licences are abo- 
lished. Well, just consider what might 
happen. There might bea public-house ; 
whose licence was retained five or six 
miles away from any other public-house ; 
and the principle upon which the Bill 
proceeds is that, inasmuch as the value 
of the houses which remain would be 
largely increased by the diminution of the 
number, it is fair they should pay in 
proportion; but it seems to me there 
would be instances in which diminution 
in a particular district would not at all 
increase the value of those which re- 
mained. I mention this to show how 
the principle of compensation, which 
seems at first sight to have some- 
thing attractive in it, would be 
found extremely difficult to work 
when it had to be put in force. 
Then another part of the Bill embodies 
a principle which is very dear to those 
who wish to diminish the consumption 
of intoxicating liquor. It is a violent 
onslaught on grocers’ licences. Of course, 
one quite expected to hear from the 
right rev. Prelate that there are statistics 
to prove that there is a large increase of 
drunkenness among women, and that 
this is due to grocers’ licences in par- 
ticular ; but I doubt whether it would 
be possible to prove such assertions be- 
fore a Select Committee of your Lord- 
ships any more than it was proved before 
the last Committee upon the subject, of 
which I had the honour to be a Member. 
I remember the evidence well, and how 
completely it broke down in fixing upon 
this particular kind of licences the alleged 
increase of drunkenness among women. 
I have no doubt there is drunkenness 
connected with that form of licence, but 
I doubt whether these licences promote 
drunkenness more than the others. Your 
Lordships will remember it was stated in 
their favour that it was most undesirable 
that a person requiring, perhaps, a bottle 
of brandy for cooking purposes, or with 
any other harmless object, should be 
compelled to go to a public-house for it, 
which it was thought likely to lead to 
habits of drinking, and that it would be 
much better to afford facilities for pro- 
curing such articles elsewhere. I men- 
tion that, because I know it is assumed 
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that these grocers’ licences are the worst 
form of licences. I may also point out, 
as a matter of detail, that, under the 
provision that a publican is to sell 
nothing but “liquor and tobacco,” he 

would be unable to sell soda water or a 
so-called temperance beverage which I 
one tasted called ginger ale. All these 
things publicans would be prohibited 
from selling under this Bill. Then I 
would ask the right rev. Prelate, sup- 
posing in any district there was a strong 
feeling in favour of the abolition of all 
licences, and supposing a Board elected, 
on which there was a majority in favour 
of granting no further licences what- 
ever, how, in that case, the system of 
compensation would work, because there 
wouid be no public-houses left on which 
compensation could be levied ? On that 
and other points the Bill would certainly 
require careful consideration and con- 
siderable amendment and alteration. If 
it is to be persevered in, I should feel 
myself compelled to give my vote for 
the Second Reading, because I am, as I 
have said, in favour of the principle of 
popular control embodied in it ; but I do 
not desire to be considered as otherwise 
approving of it. 

*THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The last observation of the noble Earl 
forees me to say a few words. I am 
more consistent in my principles than 
the noble Earl. I object very strongly 
to the Bill, and I mean to vote against 
it. Among other reasons is one which I 
confess it seems to me ought to have 
forced itself upon the attention of the 
noble Earl. It does not seem to me 
when on a great question of public 
policy the Government have announced 
and introduced a Bill of their own, 
covering the whole field of the subject, 
that a private Member in the other 
House of Parliament should introduce a 
Bill on a totally different plan to that of 
the measure which the Government have 
introduced. That alone, if there were 
no other reason, would induce me to vote 
against this Bill. But I object to the 
whole of this legislation. I believe it is 


adopting a wrong remedy for an evil we 
all deplore, and that it is ignoring the 
natural remedy which the progress of 
education and civilisation is producing. 
The right rev. Prelate dwelt in eloquent 
language — and repeatedly —over and 
over again—upon the different position 
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of our classes and that of the working 
classes in this matter. He pointed out 
to us repeatedly that we were not exposed 
to any of the temptations which the 
working classes had to undergo, and, 
therefore, could not judge of their feel- 
ings. I wonder it did not occur to the 
right rev. Prelate, while discoursing in 
this manner, that three or four genera- 
tions back every man who heard him, if 
he had then been speaking in this House, 
would have been exposed to those temp- 
tations and would probably have yielded 
to them. Ido not say that matters are 
so far better now that the vice of drunken- 
ness does not exist in the middle and 
upper classes ; but I say the change has 
been enormous. The reformation has 
been so great and so rapid that we have 
aright to conclude that it will go for- 
ward, even with an accelerated pace, and 
we have a right to believe that the other 
members of the community who are like 
to us in everything else, except that they 
have not had the same opportunities of 
education and enlightenment which by 
accident the upper and middle classes 
have had, but which under the changed 
circumstances of the age they are rapidly 
gaining—we have a right to believe that 
on them the same beueficent influences 
will operate in the same way as they 
have operated upon the upper and middle 
classes, and that the natural, wholesome, 
and only real remedy for this great evil 
will accomplish itself in the days of our 
children, if not in our own, and 
that education and _— enlightenment 
will drive away this which is 
really a barbaric vice. I think, 
therefore, the right rev. Prelate 
is attacking the evil in the wrong way. 
The Bill itself, in its details, could be 
riddled again and again by criticism. — I 
should not think it worth while to go 
much into those details. I thiuk the 
form of compensation is a deplorable de- 
vice to be introduced into a proposed Act 
of Parliament. If all public-houses were 
in the same street there would be some 
reason for saying that one must benefit 
by the suppression of another; but if 
they are scattered, as they are in country 
districts at distances of two or three 
miles from each other, the proposal 
verges on the ludicrous. We all know 
what the result would be. No compen- 
sation could be obtained out of the 
wretched remnants which would be 
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spared, but that the luckless ratepayers 
would have to pay it all. There is one 
part of the Bill to which much allusion 
has not been made—the part which deals 
with clubs. Ido not know whether it 
occurred to the right rev. Prelate, when 
he was dealing with clubs, that there 
are other clubs in the world besides 
these drinking clubs to which he objects 
so much. If he walks down Pall Mall 
his conscience will smite him, I 
think, with the havoe he is going to 
vause. All those clubs will be subjected 
to a perfectly prohibitory tax, and, as far 
as Ican make out, they willhavea series of 
rules imposed upon them which most of 
them will utterly reject. One curious 
provision to which the noble Lord (the 
Earl of Meath) referred I think deserves 
the attention of the House. It appears 
there are young ladies, engaged in the 
very honourable pursuit of providing for 
their own living by their industry, who 
like to meet occasionally, and to indulge 
in the consumption of what the right 
rev. Prelate calls intoxicating liquors. 
He appears to look upon this as « fear- 
ful crime. I am inelined to ask—Why 
should not they ? I understand that what 
we object to is excess in drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors. I do not understand that 
anybody has yet had the boldness frankly 
to get up in this House, and say he 
thinks it right to exterminate the con- 
sumption of what I have heard described 
in this House by the most rey. Prelate 
the Archbishop, and very properly, as a 
food. But what does the right rev. Pre- 
late propose todo % He proposes to enact 
that any association, the principal or only 
object of which is to supply intoxicating 
liquors to its members, shall be an illegal 
association; and any Justice of the Peace 
who thinks that one of these men thus as- 
sociating has intoxicating liquor in his 
cellar may issue a search warrant, cause 
his house to be broken into, and if the 
liquor is diseovered subject him to a 
penalty. I think I have heard of one 
gentleman combining sometimes with 
another to purchase a pipe of port ora 
butt of sherry. That would be an illegal 
association, and the moment the butt of 
sherry arrives the search warrant may 
issue, the doors of the cellar may be 
broken open, and the butt of sherry may 
be taken out and sold. I really think that 
is going too far; and I would point out 
that this is not merely an absurd provi- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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sion, but it is the introduction of a very 
dangerous principle—it is an invasion of 
personal freedom of a very dangerous 
character. When the right rev. Prelate 
comes before us and tells us he is 
trying to prevent excess in the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors, 
though we may think his methods in- 
judicious, we all sympathise deeply with 
his motive and intention; but when he 
comes before us and tells us he objects 
to the consumption of alcoholic liquors 
altogether, and wishes in certain cases 
to absolutely prevent that consumption, 
he is then guilty of nothing else than 
ethicai persecution. Many centuries ago 
excellent men in the position of the right 
rev. Prelate thought that the holding of 
certain dogmas was pernicious in the 
most deadly degree to the interests of 
those who held them, and they held that 
with a belief quite as intense as that 
which the right rev. Prelate applies to 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors, 
That we ail now denounce as dogmatic 
persecution, and we believe ourselves to 
have so far gone forward in the progress 
of the world that it is utterly impossible 
we should ever be afflicted with that 
tendency again. But this seems to me 
the same human weakness coming out in 
another form. The right rev. Prelate 
must be aware, however strongly le may 
feel that the consumption of any intoxi- 
eating liquors is bad, that that view is 
peculiar to a small section of the com- 
munity ; that it is not the belief of the 
community or of any large part of the 
community ; and to attempt to impose 
it by legislative machinery, by the action 
of penalties upon those who differ with 
him, seems to me to belong in class to 
the same action as that which in past 
time tried to impose dogmatic theology by 
force. I hope that, at all events, we shall 
avoid straying into that field. If we can 
devise means of stopping the excessive 
consumption of liquor, by all means let 
us do it. Ido not believe that the way 
is to be found in the enactment of Acts 
of Parliament. But I heartily sym- 
pathise with all who try to grapple with 
the evil, and wish them God-speed. 
But I would say to those who try 
to force views of their own upon 
the community as a matter of indis- 


pensable necessity in the public 
interest that they are introducing @ 


dangerous principle to the Statute Book 
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—a principle which will go much farther 
and do great harm to the community. I 
cannot agree with the noble Earl 
opposite in wishing to bring in popular 
contro] in these matters, and for this 
reason, among others: that if you once 
raise the question of freedom against the 
question of temperance—I am quoting 
the celebrated aphorism of the late 
Bishop of Peterberough—you will do 
temperance a far greater injury than the 
efforts of all the temperance reformers 
for many generations will be able to 
undo. If we once get to having elections 
in our parishes upon the question whether 
public-houses are to remain open or not, 
I think you will find the opposition to 
restriction much stronger than you sup- 
pose; that the Act will nowhere be 
brought into force ; that a very powerful 
obstruction to the progress of temperance 
will have been erected, and that, in many 
instances, a great and deep gulf will have 
been dug between the sympathies of the 
laity and the sympathies of their spiritual 
guides. 

*Tue Bisuor or LONDON said, he 
would not put the House to the trouble 
of dividing upon the Second Reading, for 
it would simply mean their Lordships 
walking out of the House and in again. 
After what had been said, it was per- 
fectly clear on which side the majority 
of opinion lay, and he would, therefore, 
simply allow the Motion to be negatived. 

Resolved in the negative. 


COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) BILL 
[H.L, ].—(No., 86.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill in the 
absence of Lord Emly. It was a 


measure of a very simple character, and 
he need not detain their Lordships many 


moments in explaining it. By the 
County Surveyors Act, 1861, the 
counties in Ireland were scheduled for 


the purpose of appointing county sur- 
veyors. Some were scheduled in two or 
more divisions. Where counties were 
scheduled as a whole, power was given to 
the Lord Lieutenant to appoint one or 
more surveyors in these counties ; but 
where the counties were scheduled in two 
or more divisions, there was no corre- 
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sponding power given to the Lord 
Lieutenant to unite them. It was 
obvious that circumstances might arise 
which would render it necessary that 
counties which were divided under the 
Act of 1861 should be united. As a 


matter of fact, circumstances had arisen 
in the County of Limerick, with which 


he was connected, which had induced 
the Grand Jury to memorialise the 
Lord Lieutenant to have that county 


united under one surveyor; but they 
had been told that that could not be done 
without legislative sanction by a fresh 
Act of Parliament. This Bill, therefore, 
was intended to get over the difficulty. 
That was its sole object, and he hoped 
their Lordships would have no hesitation 
in voting for the Second Reading. 


Moved, * That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Lord Monteagle.) 


Lorp ACTON said, the Bill was very 
limited in its scope, and was, in the view 
of the Government, very reasonable in 
its aims. They would, therefore, agree 
to the Second Reading. He would not 
pledge himself as regarded Amendments 
in Committee, and would, therefore, be 
glad if the noble Lord would be good 
enough to postpone the further stage of 
the Bill for a short time. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday, the 30th 
instant, 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (i802) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 25.) 
THIRD KEADING, 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read, 

Moved, * That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—( The Viscount Cross.) 

Tre Eart or WEMYSS moved that 
the Bill be read a third time that day six 


months. His reason for doing so was 
that, though the Bill contained a really 


important principle, it had passed through 
the other House without a word, and, so 
far, through their Lordships’ House almost 
without a word ; but he thought that prin- 
ciple should not go unchallenged. Some 
discussion took place the other day as to 
what was the fundamental principle of a 
Bill which the oceupants of the Treasury 
Bench were going to support in another 
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place, and they had great difficulty in 
getting at that fundamental principle, 
though it appeared to most of their 
Lordships that it was the enunciation of 
ano rent policy. Here, however, there 
was no difficulty in getting at the 
fundamental principle of this Bill before 
them. It was of the simplest—namely, 
to transfer the power in these matters 
from the ratepayers to the Urban 
Authority. Hitherto, through the whole 
course of legislation on the question 
this principle had run: that the rate- 
payers were to hgve a voice in setting 
up Public Libraries. But now it was 
proposed to take the decision of this 
question out of their hands, and to place 
the responsibility upon the Urban 
Authority, who, it was alleged, would 
represent the ratepayers. And this was 
done at atime when books were so cheap. 
Scott’s novels could be now bought for 3d. 
Thackeray's, Kingsley’s, Dickens’, and 
Lytton’s for 45d.; and Shakespeare’s 
plays for ld. each. That was the cost 
of literature at the present time; but 
Parliament had thought it right that 
these Public Libraries should be promoted 
at the expense of the poor ratepayers, 
and that suitable buildings for that pur- 
pose should be erected for, as it was sup- 
posed, the recreation of the mass of the 
people. The attendance’ in these 
libraries was only 1 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the towns where they were 
established; and as to the class frequent- 
ing them to a large extent, the Librarian 
at Birmingham said that— 

“No considerations of delicacy seemed to 
deter the poor tramp from using not only the 
news-room, but the seats in the Reference 
Library ; the building is also used for betting 
purposes and by travelling bagmen, who dis- 
cussed their bargains and showed their samples 
there.” 

As regarded cost again, at Newcastle 
£23,000 debt had been incurred, and the 
expenditure was £5,000 a year. Clearly, 
therefore, they weighed heavily on the 
ratepayers. It was urged that the pre- 
sent process of obtaining the ratepayers’ 
votes was cumbrous and costly. No 
doubt, it was not so simple as the fiat of 
a Municipal Authority, which simply 
said—* Let there be a library,” and the 
library was there, As to the representa- 


tion argument, that might apply, per- 
haps, after the next election, and mean- 
while the Urban Authorities would be 
able to establish libraries wherever they 


The Earl of Wemyss 


{LORDS} 
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pleased. There were many towns in 
which the ratepayers had decided, in 
some cases by large majorities, that no 
Public Library should be erected—among 
others, Marylebone, West Cowes, Glou- 
cester, Taunton, Weymouth, Paddington, 
and Islington. If the Bill became law, 
it would be possible for the Urban Autho- 
rity to decide in favour of the erection of 
a Public Library when the majority of 
the ratepayers were opposed to it and had 
no power to interfere. He thought a 
tendency prevailed to throw too much 
power into the hands of Municipal 
Bodies. He opposed the Bill in the 
interests of the ratepayers. All he 
wanted was that, as heretofore, the rate- 
payers should have a voice in the expen- 
diture of their own money in this pro- 
vision of a luxury at the best for literary 
men. He hoped the ratepayers would 
rise and protest against the burden it was 
sought to impose upon them, They were 
told it was only a matter of a penny, but 
these pennies were rapidly accumulating, 
and were becoming the last straws on the 
back of that patient beast of burden—the 
ratepayer, A time might come when 
that poor over-burdened beast would put 
out his fore-feet firmly, refuse to travel 
one inch further on this weary rating road 
along which he was being driven, and 
throw off entirely the load sought to be 
placed upon him. If we did not take 
care, we should become in this country 
one of the most State and Municipality- 
ridden people in existence. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now,”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (“ this day six months ”).—( The 
Earl of Wemyss.) 


Viscount CROSS : I am sorry to 
see the noble Earl revelling and 
glorying in the number of places 
which have refused to adopt the Public 
Libraries Act. I think that, quite 
apart from this Bill, it is agreed by 
everyone that the establishment of 
Public Libraries where they are wanted 
is a good and useful thing. The noble 
Earl would have kuown, if he had had 
any wide experience of Public Libraries, 
that not only literary persons attend 
them, but working men in large numbers, 
and that these men highly appreciate the 
advantages afforded by them. It is too 
late to raise the question whether there 
should be Publie Libraries or not ; that 
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has been settled, and it is admitted on all 
bands that the libraries are most useful 
institutions, and are of great benefit to 
the working classes, who in their work- 
day clothes attend them regularly and 
derive great enjoyment from reading 

Tne Eart or WEMYSS: Novels. 

Viscount CROSS: The noble Earl 
will hardly deny that these libraries are 
admitted to be of great public benefit. 
The number of people who go to them is 
much greater in proportion to the popu- 
lation than the noble Earl thinks. The 
noble Earl objects to the Bill because it 
proposes to take the power of deciding 
on the erection of a library from the rate- 
payers directly, and to place it on the 
ratepayers’ representatives. The present 
mode of starting a Public Library is very 
eumbrous and expensive. The Bill will 
effect an improvement in these respects ; 
and if the representatives of the rate- 
payers are not to be trusted in such a 
matter as this, they are not to be trusted 
at all. The names of men of all Parties 
are on the back of the Bill, and your Lord- 
ships will, I am sure, agree that it ought 
to be passed for the benefit of the people. 
I think hardly ever has a Bill been 
brought in with such general consent, and 
I hope your Lordships will now give it 
a Third Reading. 

THe Eart or WEMYSS asked the 
noble Viscount whether he would have 
any objection to insert a proviso to the 
effect that the Bill should not come into 
operation until after the next election of 
the Urban Authorities ? 

Viscount CROSS: I should have the 
very strongest objection to putting that 
in. The ratepayers have chosen their 
representatives, and surely they can be 
trusted in such a matter as this. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS: Not at 
the present moment. 

Viscount CROSS: I may remind 
the noble Lord that it was laid down by 
the Lord Chancellor three or four days 
ago that it is extremely inconvenient 
and unusual on the Third Reading of 
Bills to propose Amendments notice of 
which have not been given. 





On Question, whether (“ now ”) stand 
part of the Motion? Resolved in the 
affirmative. 


Bill read 3* accordingly, with the 
Amendments; a further Amendment 
made. 


{12 May 1893} 
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Bill passed, and returned to the 


Commons. 


BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clause 1. 

*THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
regretted he was not present on the 
Second Reading, or he would have 
pointed out that the Bill applied to Ire- 
land, and in the Interpretation Clause 
there was no provision in regard to the 
Local Authorities there. The phraseology 
of that clause and of the section follow- 
ing it applied entirely to England and 
Scotland as regarded the different Local 
Authorities and Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction, while in Ireland the Local 
Authority would be the Grand Jury, the 
County Inspector, and the Urban Sani- 
tary Authority. The only Body, there- 
fore, mentioned in the Bill which could 
possibly deal with the question in 
Ireland would be the Urban Sanitary 
Authority. He proposed to bring for- 
ward an Amendment at the Report 
stage to make the Bill workable in 
Ireland. 


*Lorpv MONKSWELL had been in- 
formed by his noble Friend Lord Thring 
that the words referring to Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction applied to Ireland. 
As to the expression “ Local Authority ” 
not so applying, he would see that that 
matter was set right. As the Bill would 
not come before the Standing Committee 
until after the Whitsuntide holidays 
there would be plenty of time for the noble 
Marquess to move in the matter. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL moved an 
Amendment, in page 1, line 8, after (“in 
this Act”) to insert— 

(“* Highway’ means any road, lane, bridle- 
way, footpath, or any other way over which the 
public have rights of user"’). 

He had drafted this Amendment 
in consultation with Lord Thring. 


It differed somewhat from the Interpre- 
tation Clause in the Highways Act 
of 1835, but his noble Friend thought 
this definition better, on the whole, for the 
purposes of this Bill. 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 8, after (“in this Act”) to 
insert (*‘* Highway’ means any road, lane, 
bridleway, footpath, or any other way over 
which the public have rights of user”).—(7he 
Lord Monkswell.) 

Lorp BELPER asked whether it was 
desirable, where a definite technical 
meaning was given in one Aet, to 
introduce a_ different definition in 
another? In Clause 4 “highways” 
were referred to in the ordinary meauing. 
He did not know what the actual differ- 
ence would be, but thought some diffi- 
culty would arise if diverse meanings 
were given in that way. 

Lorp THRING explained that the 
reason of the Amendment was that, as a 
general rule, people did not understand 
“highways ” as ineluding footpaths. The 
fact that a definition was also given in 
the Act of 1835 was immaterial. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
suggested that it would be better to intro- 
duce the word “ footpath” separately 
after “ highway.” 

*Lorp MONKSWELL pointed out 
that the Act of 1835 defined “ highway” 
as including all. roads and bridges not 
being county bridges. He did not see 
why county bridges should not be in- 
eluded. 

Lorp BALFOUR asked the noble 
Lord to state what other places there 
were in the nature of highways over 
which the public had rights of user 
besides roads, lanes, bridleways, and 
footpaths ? It went on “or any other 
way.” 

*Tue Mareuess or SALISBURY : 
Is it very desirable to put in “ footpaths ” 
without defining them ? <A footpath 
might have become so by ordinary user 
and yet not be a way over which the 
public had actual rights, and it might in 
many cases be exceedingly inconvenient 
for farmers to be prevented putting this 
wire across them if necessary for the 
purpose of keeping in their cattle. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL said, if the 
noble Marquess preferred “ footway” he 
would not object, but he did not think it 
would make any difference. He did not 


think there was really anything in the 
point. 

Tue Earrt or KIMBERLEY : This 
only refers to footpaths over which the 
public have rights, and I do not think 
there can possibly be any mistake—a 
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“ footpath” over which the public have 
rights seems to me to cover the ground. 

A noble Lorp = said, the only 
difference between the meaning of 
“highway” in this and in the older Act 
was that in the latter county bridges 
were excluded ; and they might naturally 
be excluded here, because they had a solid 
fence on either side of them. It was, 
therefore, unnecessary to bring them in. 

Lorp THRING said, county bridges 
were the very places they wanted to 
include. ‘They certainly did not intend 
that county bridges should have these 
barbed wires put up along both sides of 
them. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN did 
not understand that answer. If the 
noble and learned Lord wished to include 
bridges they already came within the 
ordinary definition. 

*Lorv MONKSWELL pointed out 
that the Act said “ not being county 
bridges.” That was the difficulty. 

*Lorpv ASHBOURNE: It is obvious 
there may be great confusion caused here 
by making the Amendment without a 
thorough consideration of what the Bill 
is doing. The whole machinery of the 
Bill has reference to highways proper 
with a legal and statutable definition. 
You are saying that the Body which is 
to have the control under this Act is the 
Local Authority which at present has 
control over the highways. Therefore, 
“highways” is threughout a term of 
art, and if you introduce something else 
which has become dedicated by public 
user, but is not within the definition 
of a highway, what right has the Local 
Authority to meddle with it under 
this measure which has been called 
into existence suddenly ? I do not say 
this may not be done by Amendment 
after due consideration ; but I think it is 
very unwise to do it per saltum, for if you 
do, you will be handing over to the poor 
people who will hereafter have to work 
out this Bill a frightful labyrinth to 
make their way through. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Per- 
haps it would be better to postpone this 
matter for the present. I do not profess 
to have much legal knowledge in these 
things, and I think noble Lords who are 
at the same disadvantage will agree that 
this might be left over for Standing 
Comittee, 
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Tue Marguess or SALISBURY : 
What should induce any human being 
to wish to put a barbed wire on a 
county bridge ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
sure I do not know. I should not like 
to do it. 

Lorpv MONKSWELL would for the 
present withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp BELPER moved, in Clause 2, 
page 1, line 12, to leave ont (“any 
surveyor of highways”). He said those 
words appeared to be not only absolutely 
unnecessary, but incertain cases extremely 
objectionable. Every possible Authority 
that could have to deal with the matter 
was included in the other words of the 
clause, which ran— 

« The expression ‘ local authority’ means any 
county council, any urban sanitary authority, 
any sanitary authority in London, any highway 
board, any surveyor of highways, and any other 
local authorities existing, or that may be here- 
after created by Parliament having control over 
highways.” 

There was no possible Authority, there- 
fore, which was not ineluded, and the 
only result would be to convert the 
surveyor of highways into an authority 
himself, which he certainly was not. He 
was only the servant of the Authority, 
the executive for carrying out their 
orders ; and he had no right to be put in 
a position where he could act without 
their authority. They had, of course, 
to give him his authority ; but under this 
Bill he would be able to act without it. 

Amendment moved, in page 1, line 12, 
to leave out (“any surveyor of high- 
ways ”).—( The Lord Belper.) 

Lorp MONKSWELL believed that 
leaving out those words would make no 
difference, as there were others having 
the same effect as the words “ surveyor 
of highways.” Under the circumstances, 
he thought the Amendment had _ better 
be accepted. 

*Lorp ASHBOURNE: It 
manifest this particular sub-section will 
want to be re-cast in Standing Com- 
mittee. My noble Friend the Marquess 
of Waterford has drawn attention to 
the facet that, although the Bill is in- 
tended to extend to Ireland, and there 
are general words there big enough 


is quite 


possibly to grasp all conceivable Local 
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Authorities, still we want to have in 
words referring to the Grand Jury. 
That goes to show that the whole section 
wants re-casting when we get to Standing 
Committee. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN 
moved, in Clause 3, page 1, line 23, 
after (“is”) te insert (“deemed by such 
local authority to be”). Those words he 
thought necessary for the working of the 
Bill. As it stood, it ran “ where barbed 
wire was dangerous”; but what was 
wanted was where it was deemed by the 
Local Authority to be so. It was difficult, 
otherwise, to see how the barbed wire 
could be ascertained to be actually dan- 
gerous. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 23, 
after (“is”) to insert (“deemed by such 
local authority to be”).—( The Earl of 
Camperdown.) 


Lorp HALSBURY: I cannot help 
thinking it is very desirable that this 
Bill, if amended, should be amended 
with full consideration in Standing Com- 
mittee. For my own part, I should 
object to the introduction of those words, 
I do not think that the Local Authority 
should have the power of determining 
absolutely whether the barbed wire is 
dangerous or not. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL did not under- 
stand that that would be the effect of it. 
The Local Authority could not enforee 
the Act without the sanction of the 
Magistrates, and they were the last resort. 

Lorp HALSBURY: I understand 
the Amendment is to leave it simply to 
be determined by the Local Authority ? 

Tue Marevess or WATERFORD : 
At present they are unable to say that. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
said, the object of his Amendment was 
very plain. The clause provided that 
where the barbed wire was dangerous to 
animals the Loeal Authority might 
serve notice, and if it were not stated 
“where deemed by them to be danger- 
ous” they would have no authority to 
interfere, no ground for acting. They 
must deem it dangerous before they take 
action. 
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Lorp HALSBURY : Surely this is 
the proper principle. The Local 
Authority will make the accusation 
against the wire, so to speak, that it is 
dangerous ; and then when the matter 
comes before the Magistrate, if he is of 
opinion that it is not dangerous, he will 
so decide. 

A noble Lorp said, the  inten- 
tion seemed to be to prevent barbed 
wire being put up along the road- 
sides, so as to be dangerous to 
passers-by, particularly children. When 
complaint was made to the owner, if he 
did not clear away the obstacle, the 
matter would be referred to the Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction. Surely that 
would meet any objection ? 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : I 


will withdraw that Amendment. 





Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Lorp THRING moved, in Clause 3, 
page 1, line 23, after (“is”) insert 
(“liable to come in contact with ”) ; and 
in page 2, line 6, after (“is”) to insert 
(“liable to come in contact with.”) He 
said that “dangerous” might mean 
dangerous to life, and that would, in 
many cases, have no effect at all. What 
it really meant, of course, was causing in- 
jury, and the insertion of those words would 
show the meaning of “ dangerous.” The 
most severe injuries might be inflicted 
by this barbed wire, and yet it might not 
be dangerous to life or limb. 

Amendment moved, in page 1, line 23, 
after (“is”) to insert (“liable to come 
in contact with ”) ; and in page 2, line 6, 
after (“tis”) to insert (“ liable to come in 


contact with ”).—( The Lord Thring.) 
Lorp HALSBURY : I think I sug- 


gested to the noble Lord on the Second 
Reading of the Bill that some words 
should be introduced to get rid of the 
difficulty. I suggested to him to add 
“so as to constitute a nuisance.” Surely 
the noble Lord does not mean simply 
“should come in contact with.” That 
will not do. It must be something which 
will wrongly constitute a nuisance to the 
public who are rightly using the path, 
and leaving out “dangerous ” is leaving 


out the whole point of the Bill. The 
whole theory and justification of the Bill 
is that the barbed wire is dangerous ; 
otherwise it might be the most harmless 
barbed wire possible. 


{LORDS} 
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A noble Lorp said, the Amend- 
ment would transfer the action from 
the animals or persons to the wire, 
The animal or person would now be made 
the actual operator by coming in contact 
with the wire. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : There 
is, I think, some doubt whether “ danger- 
ous ” may not be too strong, and “liable 
to come in contact” is, perhaps, too 
wide the other way. It will have to be 
considered whether, on the whole, 
“ dangerous ” is the right word. What is 
intended is if it is likely to inflict injury 
on a person or animal. That is the 
meaning of it. How to define it exactly 
is a thing I will not attempt offhand to 
say. I think this is a matter which 
requires a little more consideration, and 
it had much better be considered in 
Standing Committee. 


Amendments (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn, 

Clauses 3 and 4 agreed to. 

Clause 5. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved, in Clause 5, page 2, line 12, after 
(“apply”) to insert (“to gates”). His 
object was to except gates from the 
operation of the Bill. Of course people 
naturally wished to protect them. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 12, 
after (“apply ”) to insert (“ to gates”).— 
(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


A noble Lorp hoped their Lord- 
ships would not accept this Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp THRING did not know any- 
thing much more cruel than for anybody 
who might want to get over a gate at 
night to have to run the risk of these 
barbed wires running into them, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : I 
am afraid the noble and learned Lord is 
constituting himself the representative of 
a class of the community which I trust 
is not a large one—namely, those who 
wish to get over gates at night. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: But 
really gates are places where people 
would be very likely indeed to come in 
contact with barbed wires. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
will withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn, 
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Lorp THRING, in moving the next 
Amendment, said, he thought some 
limitation was necessary here. If no 
height were stated for these fences the 
Bill would apply to an oak fence a foot 
high. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 12, after (“ fences’) to insert 
(“being not less than six feet in height ’’); in 
line 13 to leave out (“on or’) ; and in line 14, 
to add at end of Clause (“in such manner that 
the barbs of the wire do not extend beyond the 
outward surface of the fence”).—( The Lord 
Thring.) 

Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY : That 
would be an exception in favour of people 
who happened to own deer-parks, and of 
nobody else. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL said, the pro- 
moters of the Bill would have no objec- 
tion to this clause of the Bill being 
omitted altogether. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY: 
I would veuture to suggest again that 
these things are much better considered 
in Standing Committee. I am quite sure 
they cannot be done properly here. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
quite agree with the noble Marquess. 
They cannot be dealt with conveniently 
by the House, and Standing Committee 
is much more suitable for their considera- 
tion. 

Lorp THRING: Then I will with- 
draw all my Amendments and move 
them in Standing Committee. 


Amendments (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Bill reported to the House with 


Amendments; and Bill re-committed to 
the Standing Committee. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 95.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 
Lorp PLAYFAIR said, he could 


explain in a few words the object of 
this Bill. Last year an enormously 


buiky Act was passed containing 518 
clauses, one or two of which were of a 
very extraordinary nature, and this Bill 
[FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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was to amend them. Under that Act 
any seven householders could go to the 
Sheriff where there were more than 
2,000 inhabitants and require him to de- 
clare the place a police burgh. The 
other householders were not consulted at 
all in the matter, and the place would 
then be taken out of the county. If the 
population was between 700 and 2,000 
the Sheritf “ might,” on the application 
of seven householders, declare the place 
to be a burgh ; but if it was above 2,000 
the Sheriff, it was provided, “ shall” so 
declare it. This latter provision had 
caused great consternation, and it was 
desired that it should be amended, so 
that when requisition was made by seven 
householders the Sheriff should be 
enabled to consult the householders 
generally, and obtain their consent before 
he declared the place a police burgh. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 24,” 
—( The Lord Playfair.) 


THe Marquess or LOTHIAN en- 
tirely agreed that this was a very de- 
sirable measure, but he thought it was 
not quite clear what the effect would be 
in reference to places of under 2,000 
inhabitants. Would they be in the same 
position as before ? 


Lorp PLAYFAIR said, they also 
would come under the provision for con- 
sulting the inhabitants. As the Bill 
would come into operation immediately, 
he would put it down for the Committee 
stage on Monday. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to amend the Acts relating to Re 

formatory Schools —Was presented by the 


Lord Norton; read 1*; and to be printed. 
(No. 97.) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION 


(CHISWICK, &c.) BILL{4.1., ].—(No. 53.) 
Read 2* (according to Order). 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 2)) BILL. 
(No. 71.) 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 77.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
(No. 75.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


MILITARY LANDS (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS) BILL.—(No. 74.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 
Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee considered (according to Order), 
and agreed to. 


DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [#.L.].—(No. 41.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Mon- 
day next. 


LAW OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 42.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Mon- 
day next. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION BILL. 
[H.1.].—(No. 64.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Mon- 
day next. 


House adjourned at ten minutes past 
Seven o'clock, to Monday next 
Eleven o'clock. 
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the Parcel Post. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 12th May 1898. 





QUESTIONS. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


FREE EDUCATION IN CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is aware that at Ainsdale, a 
suburb of Southdale, where a demand 
has been made for free education, the 
Education Department has answered 
that there are free places in the Roman 
Catholic school, and that the children 
must go there ; and whether he sees nny 
way by which the conscientious objec- 
tions of Protestant parents to send their 
children to Roman Catholic schools could 
be obviated ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): With reference to this 
case, I have already stated twice in the 
House, on the 17th March, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Leicester, and again on 
the 21st March, in reply to the hon, 
Member for North Islington, that the 
Education Acts make no distinction be- 
tween Roman Catholic and other schools 
so long as they are Public Elementary 
Schools, and that it is not possible, under 
the law as it stands, to compel the pro- 
vision of further school accommodation 
in a district where the provision made by 
existing Public Elementary Schools is 
already sufficient, 


GLASS ARTICLES AND THE PARCEL 
POST. 


Srr J. SAVORY (Westmoreland, 
Appleby) (for Sir Sermour Kine, Hull, 
Central): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General why it is a regulation of the 
Post Office that glass articles, such as 
bottles, cannot be forwarded abroad by 
pattern post ; and whether such articles 
are sent by foreign traders from abroad 
to the United Kingdom by sample post ; 
and, if so, whether he will take steps to 
afford to British manufacturers and trader$ 
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the same facilities which are enjoyed by 
their foreign competitors ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor ey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The postal regulations of this country 
exclude from transmission by ordinary 
post any article likely to injure the con- 
tents of the mails or the officers of the 
Post Office. Glass bottles come within 
the prohibition, because, if broken in 
transit, as they are liable to be, they 
would be likely to cause injury to letters, 
&e., contained in the mails, and to the 
officers handling the mails. I would 
refer the hon. Member to an answer 
given by Mr. Raikes on the 3rd of July, 
1890, in which he states the reasons, and 
mentions a letter which he had written 
on the subject, a copy of which I will 
send to the hon. Member if he would care 
to see it, 


KILMAINHAM PRISON WARDERS. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will he state 
on what grounds the regulation is main- 
tained that the Kilmainham Prison 
warders are not allowed to wear their 
own private clothes when off duty ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): I am informed that 
no difference whatever exists between 
the case of Kilmainham Prison warders 
and that of warders employed in other 
prisons in regard to their being required 
to wear their uniforms. Warders are 
permitted to wear their plain clothes 
when off duty provided reasonable 
grounds are shown for seeking the per- 
mission. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether any fresh volumes of 
the abridgements of specifications for 
which patents have been granted are now 
ready or will soon be ready for distribu- 
tion; when approximately these speci- 
fications will be completely abridged and 
indexed ; and will the abridgements and 
indices be of such an accurate character 
as will enable the Patent Office to make 
a reliable search into the novelty of an 
invention, so far as prior patents are con- 
cerned, should such research into the 
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novelty of an invention become, at some 
time, the duty of the Patent Office ? 

THe SECRETARY ro tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth): 
About 20 fresh volumes of abridge- 
ments of specifications for patents 
relating to the period 1877 to 1583 are 
now ready. The remaining volumes 
to complete the period (probably 
about 100) may be expected by October 
next. I trust that these volumes will 
facilitate a reliable search into the novelty 
of an invention; but whether such search 
will become the duty of the Patent Office 
is another question. 


COMPLAINTS FROM THE INDIAN PUBLIC 
WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether Her Majesty's 
Government have received complaints 
from members of the Indian Public 
Works Department of the non-fulfilment 
of promises made to them by former 
Secretaries of State ; and whether any 
replies have been sent to such com- 
plaints ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Georce 
RvussE.1, North Beds.) : Memorials from 
members of the Indian Public Works 
Department have been received, and the 
Secretary of State is in communication 
with the Government of India on the 
subjects to which they refer. In the 
meantime no formal reply has been sent 
to the memorialists. 


THE GARVE AND ULLAPOOL RAILWAY. 


Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW 
(Perth) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether, in view of the fact that 
the Garve and Ullapool Railway Scheme 
is the only scheme at present suggested 
for the development of the fishing 
industry on the North-West Coast of 
Scotland, the Scotch Office will ask the 
Treasury for such an annual grant as is 
necessary for the making and working of 
that line ? 

Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire): Before the right hou. Gentleman 
answers, may I ask whether he is aware 
that this is not the only scheme intended 
to develop the fisheries of the North-West 
Coast of Scotland, but that, on the con- 
trary, a new line has been projected from 
Banavie to Mallaig by the West High- 
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land Railwey Company, the First Read- 
ing of which has been actually taken in 
this House ? 

*THoe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I am aware that this is not 
the only line, though it is possible the 
hon. Member had in his mind that other 
lines were not in the North-West. In 
reply to the question on the Paper, it is 
not correct to state that the Garve and 
Ullapool Railway Scheme is the only 
scheme suggested for the development of 
the fishing industry on the North-West of 
Scotland. It is one of four. I am not 
at present prepared to ask the Treasury 
for an annual grant for the Garve and 
Ullapool Railway. 


THE CLOGHER (PORTADOWN) POST 
OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the postmistress at Clogher 
(Portadown) has been instructed that 


the senior assistant is no longer to be | 


allowed to take part in the work of the 
office; whether he is. aware that on 
several occasions the senior assistant, at 


the instance of people using the office, | 


has complained of carelessness and irre- 
gularity at the superior offices at Ennis- 
killen and Portadown; what are the 
specific charges made against the senior 
assistant ; have any complaints been 
made against her by persons who use the 


office largely ; and if he will suspend the | 


iustruction to discontinue her services 


until a further inquiry has been held into | 
the complaints made by her at the 


instance of the public as to the incom- 
petence and carelessness at other superior 
offices ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The postmistress 
has been instructed no longer to permit 
her daughter, who acted as her assistant, 
to take any part in the work of the 
office, and has been called on to provide 
a competent person in her place. This 


decision has been arrived at because the | 


daughter who, owing to her mother’s 
age and infirmity, has assumed almost 
exclusive charge of the office, not only 
neglected the duties, but habitually acted 
in an insubordinate and unbecoming 
manner,and made use of offensive language 
on the telegraph wires. The case has 
been very carefully considered, and there 


Dr. Macgregor 
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[appears to be no reason to alter the 
decision. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had seen any 
of the communications which had passed 
from the Chief Office at Portadown in 
answer to complaints made by persons 
who largely used that office of gross 
irregularity and the impertinent answers 
made by the clerks at the Portadown 
Office ; and whether he would suspend for 
the present the instruction to the post- 
mistress at Clogher until he had had ar 
opportunity of considering the complaints 
which had been made of incivility on the 
part of the clerks at Portadown and 
Enniskillen ? 


An hon. MEMBER asked if the Post- 


master General would ascertain whether 





‘the messages in question were sent by 
|the daughter of the postmistress at 
Clogher ? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8S.) 
said, that, as Clogher was in his consti- 
tuency, he desired to ask if the right hon. 
Gentleman would suspend his decision 
in regard to the senior assistant at the 

Clogher Post Office until he had fully 
inquired into the matter ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, he was unable 
to suspend action, as the decision had 
been given. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked whether 
he was to understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not seen any of the com- 
munications in which the office at Porta- 
down had instructed the postmistress at 
Clogher to suspend the senior assistant, 
who for 12 years had carried on the 
work to the entire satisfaction of every- 
one using the office. Was he prepared 
to suspend all instructions until he had 
‘made further inquiries ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, that instruc- 
_ tions had been sent to the postmistress to 
suspend the senior assistant, who was 
her daughter. The order had been put 
into effect. He would ascertain whether 
there was any necessity for further in- 
quiry. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL pointed out 
that this suspension of the senior as- 
sistant amounted to the dismissal of the 
postmistress, for she could not afford to 
keep an assistant. [Cries of “Order !”] 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman would call for a 
copy of the correspondence between the 
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Clogher and Portadown Offices, which 
would show that the whole of this dif- 
ficulty had arisen through attention being 
drawn to irregularities at Portadown ? 


*Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) asked if 
there was any truth in the charges as to 
irregularities at the Enniskillen Post 
Office ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, he was not 
aware of any irregularities ?_ If the hon. 
Gentleman would bring any specific case 
under his notice he would inquire into it. 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman would inquire 
whether complaint had not been made 
to the office at Portadown that clerks at 
the Enniskillen Office had guessed at 
telegrams, with the result that persons 
sending goods by train had been put to 
unnecessary expense ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY said, that as he 
had stated, if hon. Members would supply 
him with information as to irregularities, 
he would have them inquired into. 


ARMY MEDICAL STAFF EXAMINATIONS, 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that the prin- 
ciple long in practice at examinations of 
the Irish Medical Licensing Bodies of 
having at their examinations assessors 
who are watchful equally of the interests 
of the candidates and of medical educa- 
tion has received the approval of the 
General Medical Council ; whether he is 
aware that that body, which is the 
highest authority on medical education, 
and the recognised guardian of medical 
interests, has recommended its genera! 
adoption at medical examinations ; whe- 
ther he will recommend the Army 
Medical Authorities to adopt the principle 
at the examinations of the Army 
Medical Board ; and whether, to give it 
practical effect, and at the same time to 
remove the feelings of apprehension, now 
existing in Irish and Seotech medical 
educational circles, of danger to the in- 
terests of their respective schools, aroused 
by the recent change in the system of con- 
ducting the examinations of the Army 
Medical Board, whereby the said 
examinations are entrusted entirely to 
four representatives of the English 
Colleges, he will appoint four medical 
assessors to assist in future at those 
whom shall be 


examinations, two of 
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representatives of the Irish Colleges, 
and two of the Scotch Colleges ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CamppBe_i-BanneRMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): I am aware both of the 
practice in Ireland and of the recom- 
mendation of the General Medical 
Council that, at the final examination for 
admission to the medical profession, 
assessors should be present, and should 
satisfy themselves that the education of 
candidates has been up to the proper 
standard. There is no necessity for 
such assessors in the examination for 
admission to the Army Medical Staff ; 
for the examination is merely a com- 
petition for admission to that Service 
between candidates who have already 
fully qualified as medical men. 

Dr. KENNY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered the last 
part of the question, as to the feeling 
of apprehension in Ireland and Scotland. 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, the question turned on the appoirt- 
ment of assessors, and he had stated 
that their services were not necessary 
in the case of admission to the Army, 
though they were availed of when candi- 
dates were originally admitted to the 
medical profession. 

Dr. KENNY said, that the Army 
examination was a competitive one, and 
asked whether it was not desirable to 
have medical assessors to prevent in- 
justice being done ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, that assessors were employed to 
see that examinations did not sink 
beneath a proper level—not to see that 
they were honest. 

*Dr. KENNY: 


that is not so. 


in India. 


I beg pardon, but 


MORTALITY IN INDIA. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the attention of the Secretary of 
State has been called to the excessive 
mortality in recent years in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, and in the 
Punjab, as compared with other parts of 
India; and whether, and, if so, what, 
steps have been taken to preveat the 
continuance of such a high mortality ? 


*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The figures 
show that, while there was a high 


mortality in 1890 and 1892, the death- 
rate in 1891 was below the average. The 
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mortality of 1890 was officially attributed 
to climatic causes. The Sanitary Reports 
for 1892 have not yet been received. 
Sanitary improvements are being pushed 
on throughout India as fast as the cir- 
cumstances permit. It is not to be 
expected that any steps which may be 
taken will prevent a specially unhealthy 
season from increasing the death-rate. 


THE DUBLIN INLAND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. KENNY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
will state the constitution of the Com- 
mittee which recommended the recent 
reorganisation of the Inland Revenue 
Department at Dublin ; whether said 
reorganisation is in effect simply reverting 
to the arrangements which existed up to 
1885 ; and whether he can give an 
assurance that Mr, MacDowell’s appoint- 
ment will not be made permanent, but 
that ultimately the Comptrollership of 
Stamps at Dublin will be given to some 
Irishman in the Service there, qualified 
for the post ? 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The recent reorganisation was made by 
the Treasury on the recommendation of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. The 
answer to the second paragraph is in the 
affirmative. It would be contrary to 
precedent to give any such assurance as 
is asked for in the last paragraph, but the 
suggestion will be borne in mind. 


THE CASE OF MR. R. DURNFORD. 


Mr. LOG AN (Leicester, Harborough): 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire if he is aware that Mr. 
R. Durnford, an Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the service of the Charity 
Commission, who recently presided at an 
inquiry concerning the alienation of 19 
out of 30 acres of land situate at Shawell, 
in the county of Leicester, awarded by 
the Court of Chaneery to the use and 
benefit of the poor of the parish, is re- 
presented to have written to the Reetor 
of Shawell, congratulating him on having 
laid “the ghost of this agitation,” and 
trusting that it will not rise up again to 
eause disturbance ; whether such letter 
was written before the Assistant Com- 
missioner had made his Report, on which 
the Charity Commissioners would pro- 
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Board of Guardians. 


bably base their decision; and if the 
Charity Commissioners intend to take 
any notice of the conduct of this 
official ? I wish to supplement my 
question by asking if the hon. Member 
is aware that the so-called “ agitation” 
was the efforts of the parishioners of 
Shawell to recover the land and restore 
it to the use of the people as directed by 
the Chancery decree of 1668 ? 


THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER 
(Mr. T. E. Ettis, Merionethshire) : 


The passage quoted in the question did 
occur in a letter from the Assistant 
Commissioner to the Rector, who has 
for many years taken much interest in 
the matter on behalf of the parishioners, 
The letter was written before the Report 
of the Assistant Commissioner was made, 
but after Mr. Coppack, the accredited 
representative of the parishioners, had 
expressed the view that the 19 acres in 
question were lost to the Charity. The 
publication of a sentence from a private 
letter and its distribution in a pamphlet 
in the parish was, he thought, un- 
warrantable. Regret was expressed if 
the words had caused any offence. 
DUNSHAUGHLIN BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
2.) : I beg to ask the Chief Seeretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
it has come to the knowledge of the 
Local Government Board that Mr. 
Thomas Kelly, a Poor Law Guardian for 
the Kilmore Division of the Dunshaughiin 
Union for the past 15 years, is not a 
ratepayer within the Union ; and whether 
Mr. Kelly is legally entitled to sit on the 
Board and vote on its-proceedings ; and, 
if not, whether the Local Government 
Board propose to take any, and, if so, 
what, steps to deal with Mr. Kelly’s 
illegal votes, and to afford the ratepayers 
of Kilmore Division au opportunity for 
electing a Guardian who would be legally 
qualified to represent them on the Dun- 
shaughlin Board ? 

Mr. d. MORLEY: The Loeal Go- 
vernment Board have been informed by 
the Returning Officer that Mr. Kelly’s 
name appears on the Rate Book with a 
valuation of £376, and the Poor Rate 
Collector states he has always received 
the rates in Mr. Kelly’s name, and that 
he resides on the farm. Assuming these 
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Placemen and Pensioners 


statements to be true, Mr. Kelly would 
appear to possess the necessary rating 
qualification for the office of Guardian in 
the Union. 


BOWLING SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that the 
hall at Bowling, built as a school and 
hall in 1860 by private subscribers, held 
by trustees for the subscribers till 1874, 
and then handed over by them to the 
School Board of the parish for educa- 
tional purposes, subject to the condition 
that it should be available on week-day 
evenings for public meetings and other 
suitable purposes, has been for some years 
disused as a school and is no longer re- 
quired for that purpose ; whether he is 
aware that in 1891 a meeting of the sub- 
scribers asked the School Board to re-con- 
vey the hall to the original trustees for 
purposes of public meetings, and that 
shortly afterwards a self-convened meet- 
ing, professing to be a meeting of the 
inhabitants, asked the Board to convey 
the hall to certain other persons nomi- 
nated by the meeting; will he explain 
why, after it had been ordered by the 
Education Department, as the result of 
an inquiry held on the spot and at which 
all parties were heard, that the School 
Board should put up the school for sale, 
subject to covenants to preserve its use 
for public meetings, within twe or three 
days of the date fixed for the sale that 
order was countermanded, with the in- 
tention that the hall should be handed 
over to persons representing the meeting 
of inhabitants ; and on what grounds it 
is proposed to pass over the trustees of 
the original subscribers in favour of the 
nominees of an irresponsible meeting ? 

*Sirn G. TREVELYAN: I am aware 
of the fact stated in the first paragraph 
of the hon. Member’s question, I am 
also aware of the different claims put 
forward with reference to the re-convey- 
ance of the hall. The Department 
endeavoured to bring about a compromise 
between the different bodies who claimed 
that the hall should be re-conveyed to 
them, but without success. As it ap- 
peared that a small sum might be realised 
by the sale of the school, the Department 
at first sanctioned the sale of the school 
according to the ordinary course. But it 
was represented to me that the cireum- 
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stances of the case were special; that 
the hall might be more effectively 
secured for public uses by being con- 
veyed to a public body specially elected 
by the community for the purpose ; and, 
further, that this was the view adopted 
by the School Board. I have, therefore, 
thought it right to withdraw the sanction 
to the sale, and, in view of the special 
trusts attaching to these premises, to 
sanction their re-conveyance to represen- 
tatives whom the Board may hold to be 
duly elected by a public meeting, ade- 
quate security being taken for the main 
tenance of the public rights. I cannot 
admit that the original trustees (who, 20 
years ago, divested themselves entirely 
of the trust), or a certain number of 
them, have any claim now to be con- 
sidered the representatives of the com- 
munity. 


in Parliament. 


SEWER GAS AT HAMPSTEAD. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that there is a serious upflow of sewer 
air at Hampstead and other of the 
Northern heights of London; and whe- 
ther, in view of the possible visitation of 
cholera to this country, steps will be 
taken to inquire into and deal with the 
matter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
question has received, and is still receiv- 
ing, the attention of the authorities. My 
hon. Friend will be glad to hear that the 
death rate at North Hampstead of the 
last 10 years has been lower than in 
nearly every part of the parish. 


PLACEMEN AND PENSIONERS IN 
PARLIAMENT, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury when he will be able to lay 
upon the Table of the House the Return 
of placemen and pensioners now sitting 
and serving in the two Houses of Par- 
liament ? 

Tur SECRETARY to tur TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisnert, Oldham) : 
Returns have to be collected from various 
Departments, and though many have 
come in they are not yet complete. I 
will endeavour to expedite their prepa- 
ration. 
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THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War will he state the results 
of any experiments which have been 
made, with a view of testing the relative 
effects on the barrel of the Lee-Metford 
magazine rifle, of the cordite powder 
eartridge and the black powder cartridge 
with nickel covered bullets ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware that any experiments 
have been made with the direct object of 
comparing the results upon the barrel of 
the Lee-Metford rifle of firing cartridges 
nade up with the cordite and black 
powder respectively. 

*Mr. WEIR: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman order some experiments to be 
made ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I do not think it is desirable. 


MEAT RATIONS FOR SOLDIERS. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, in 
the supply of meat to troops at Home 
stations, separate contracts are not made 
for refrigerated meat and home-killed 
meat respectively ; and, if so, why not ; 
if he can state whether the proportion 
of refrigerated beef or frozen mutton 
issued to the troops at home stations 
from Ist October to Ist June is nearly 
60 per cent., the maximum allowed, and 
what is the proportion from June to 
October;; if the ration is the same, three- 
quarters of a pound including bone, 
whether it consists of home-killed or 
refrigerated meat; how long this pro- 
portion of 60 per cent. of frozen meat 
has been sanctioned ; and what is the 
amount of the saving in cost so effected ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa.t, 
Hanley): Separate contracts are not made 
for home-killed and for refrigerated meat. 
In calling for tenders it is intimated that 
from October to June 60 per cent. of the 
meat supplied may be refrigerated beef 
or, within prescribed limits, frozen mut- 
ton, and the prices tendered are regulated 
accordingly. It rests with the contractor 
to decide in what proportion to supply 
home-killed meat, provided that it may 
not at any time be less than 40 per cent. 
of the whole supply, and that the whole 
supply, whether home-killed or not, is up 
to the stipulated standard of quality. 


{COMMONS} 
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The proportion of refrigerated or frozen 
meat actually supplied is not, therefore, 
recorded. From June to September no 
refrigerated beef may be issued ; but the 
mutton issued, which may never exceed 
one-seventh of the whole issue, may be 
frozen mutton. No difference is made in 
the amount of the ration. The 60 per 
cent. of refrigerated and frozen meat has 
been the rule since 1890. The saving in 
cost must have been considerable ; but 
various circumstances in connection with 
the supply render it difficult to apportion 
any particular amount of saving to the 
use of refrigerated meat. 


RULES iN GOVERNMENT OFFICES, 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
attention of the Government has been 
called to the fact that, while clerks of 
the Second Division are required to sigu 
attendance books notifying the times of 
arrival and departure, no such require- 
ment is made upon clerks of the First 
Division ; and whether, in view of the 
fact that the recommendation of the 
recent Royal Commission laid stress upon 
the necessity for treating both Divisions 
alike in this respect, and for the First 
Division to set the example of punctual 
attendance, both Divisions of the Civil 
Service, who are equally required to give 
their whole time to their duties in order 
to qualify for pensions, will be placed 
upon 2 similar footing in the matter of 
attendance ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : The intention of 
the provisions in both the Orders in 
Council is the same—namely, that all 
officers, high or low, subject to those 
Orders should sign an attendance book. 
Heads of Departments are responsible 
for enforcing the regulation. It is strictly 
enforced in the Treasury, and I am not 
aware of any infraction of it in other 
Departments. 

Mr. HANBURY : As the right hon. 
Geutleman has admitted it is the intention 
of the Government that the rule should 
have the same effect in the case of both 
the First and the Second Division Clerks, 
may I ask him whether the Order in 
Council will be amended so that the 
wording shall be similar for both Divi- 
sions 7 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : I admit that the 
words are not the same; but until it has 
been shown that there has been an infrac- 
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tion of the Order in different Departments 
I do not think that is necessary. 

Mr. HANBURY: Is it not a fact 
that First Division Clerks may refuse to 
sign the attendance book, and yet there 
will be no infraction of the Order in 
Couneil ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I understand 
that the First Division Clerks do not 
refuse to sign ; on the contrary, the book 
is signed regularly. 

Mr. HANBURY : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire of other Departments 7 
I am told it is not so. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am sure the 
hon. Gentleman would not wish me to 
act as a policeman in this matter in rela- 
tion to other Departments. 


THE FORM OF THE VOTES. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury why he has omitted from 
the Civil Service Estimates, Class L., 
Vote 8, Sub-heads K. and QO. and in 
other Votes for Public Buildings, the in- 
formation hitherto always given of the 
gross amount of previous Votes and Re- 
Votes, opposite each building in course 
of construction or to be constructed ; and 
whether, before the Votes are submitted 
to the House, he will have statements 
prepared and submitted setting out the 
details of the Votes in the same form as 
in past years; and if any other changes 
have been made in the forms of or parti- 
culars given in the Estimates ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The column 
headed “ Gross amount of previous Votes 
and Re-Votes ” was omitted in this year’s 
Revenue Department Buildings Esti- 
mates—first, in order to simplify a table 
which remains sufficiently complicated ; 
and, secondly, because the figures in such 
column had become misleading under the 
present system of deducting from the 
total sub-head a large round sum for 
“ possible delays in progress,” or “works 
which may not be carried out during the 
year.” For this reason I think it un- 
necessary, but I will ask the Office of 
Works whether they will furnish a sepa- 
rate Return, The summary prefixed to 
the Estimates has been improved, but I 
am not aware of any other changes of form, 

Mr. FORWOOD : Wiil the right hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to have the 
statement prepared before the Estimates 
come on for discussion ? 


{12 May 1893} 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I will see if it 


can be done. 
Mr. FORWOOD: Will it be necessary 
for me to repeat the question 7 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Certainly not. 


in Agriculture. 


THE DEPRESSION IN AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, in view of the fact that, 
in 1886, a Royal Commission reported 
on the depression then prevailing in cer- 
tain trades and industries, including 
agriculture, dealing fully with no less 
than 15 possible causes of agricultural 
depression, and that other inquiries have 
since been held into various subjects con- 
nected with agriculture, will be explain 
what fresh matter it is intended to refer 
to the Select Committee which he pro- 
poses to appoint ; and whether, in view 
of the strong desire in most quarters of 
the House that the present Session 
should not pass away without anything 
definite being attempted for the relief of 
agriculture, he will communicate with 
the late President of the Board as to the 
proposed terms of Reference, and the pos- 
sibility of narrowing the scope ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I have ex- 
amined the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission to which the hon. Member refers; 
but Iam bound to say that I have not 
obtained much assistance therefrom. The 
Commission had but few definite recom- 
mendations to make, and they express 
the opinion that the depression in agri- 
culture is not likely to exhibit any 
material improvement until the competi- 
tion of soils superior to our own has 
worked itself out, a conclusion at which 
I think we should all arrive with con- 
siderable reluctance. In my opinion 
there is now ample room for the further 
inquiry we propose to institute, and I 
would especially refer to the desirability 
of obtaining more extended information 
as to the working of the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts of 1883, which have never, 
I believe, been made the subject of any 
detailed investigation. With regard to 
the second part of the question, I can 
only say that if, as a result of any com- 
munication which may take place be- 
tween hon. Members opposite, the oppo- 
sition of the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Sleaford should be with- 
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drawn, I shall be happy to consider any 
suggestions as to the precise terms of 
the Reference which may be proposed to 
me. 


THE LEITRIM MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. P. A. MSHUGH (Armagh, 8S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that, although in the Petty 
Sessions District of Kinlough, in the 
County of Leitrim, 95 per cent. of the 
Parliamentary electors are Nationalists, 
not one Catholic or Nationalist holding 
the Commission of the Peace for the 
County of Leitrim resides in that dis- 
trict; is he aware that more than six 
mouths ago the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland was requested, by memorial and 
otherwise, to appoint to the Commission 
of the Peace for the County of Leitrim, 
amongst others, Mr. Patrick Fergus, 
P.L.G., a Nationalist residing in Kin- 
lough Petty Sessions District; has 
Mr. Fergus been yet appointed ; and, if 
not, will he be appointed ; has the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland communicated with 
the Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Leitrim in regard to the appointment of 
Mr. Fergus; and, if so, with what 
result ; did the Lord Chaneellor before 
or since the Sth instant make any 
appointments to the County Magisterial 
Bench in Ireland without the reeommen- 
dation or approval of Lords Lieutenant 
of counties ; and, if so, how many such 
appointments were made, and when ; 
and does he propose to make his state- 
ment, promised on the Ist instant, as to 
the whole system of the appointment of 
County Magistrates in Ireland, and the 
action which the Lord Chancellor will 
be prepared to take ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I answered this 
question on a previous occasion; I 
suppose the hon. Member is not aware 
of that. There are 71 Magistrates for 
Leitrim, nine of whom are Roman 
Catholics. The Lord Lieutenant did 
decline to appoint Mr. Patrick Fergus, 
and the Lord Chancellor has not yet 
made up his mind whether or not to 
appoint him without the Lord Lieutenant's 
recommendation. The Lord Chancellor 
has made 11 appointments to Irish 
County Benches without recommenda- 
tions from Lords Lieutenant, and he has 
several recommendations from other 


sources still under consideration. 


Mr. H. Gardner 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. P. A. MSHUGH: The right 


hon. Gentleman has not answered the 
last paragraph of the question. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : If the hon. Mem- 
ber will postpone that till after Whitsun- 
tide I shall then have had an opportunity 
of conversing with the Lord Lieutenant 
on the subject. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
Mr. Fergus has no other qualification for 
being made a Magistrate except that he 
is a Nationalist residing on the Kinlough 
Petty Sessional District ? Can he read 
and write ? 


*Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that Mr, 
Patrick Fergus is the gentleman who, at 
Ballyshannon Petty Sessions, in March, 
1887, was three times convicted of 
assaults, two of which were on police 
constables whilst engaged in the discharge 
of their duty ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
These are reflections on individuals, and 
the question had better be put when an 
immediate answer can be given. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : This, of course, 
is not an appointment with which I am 
concerned, It rests with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who, no doubt, will make full 
inquiries. 


THE HULL DOCK STRIKE. 

Mr. CHARLES DARLING (Dept- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he has been informed that a fire was dis- 
covered at Hull in the early hours of 
Thursday, on the premises of the Ship- 
wright and Boat Building Company ; 
whether there is reason to believe 
that such fire was purposely caused ; and 
whether any arrests have been made in 
consequence of the several incendiary 
fires which have occurred in Hull during 
the continuance of the dock strike ? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): I have no official 
information on the subject of the ques- 
tion. So far as I am aware, no arrests 
have been made ; but I have no reason 
to think that there has been any lack of 
vigilance or energy on the part of the 
Local Authorities. 
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TARGET PRACTICE SEAWARDS. 
Mr. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is now able to say what 
steps he intends to take to carry out the 
recommendations embodied in the Report 
on Target Practice Seawards ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


The recommendations affecting the 
several military districts have been 
referred for careful examination and 


report to the General Officers command- 
ing those districts. Until their Reports 
are received and considered I-cannot say 
what steps will be taken. 


IRISH RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 

Carrats M*CALMONT (Antrim, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Resident Magistrates are included in the 
provision for Civil Servants under the 
Government of Ireland Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes, Sir; Irish 
Resident Magistrates are included in the 
provision referred to. 


PAPERS ON NATAL, 

Mr. WODEHOUSE (Bath): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies when the Papers relating to 
Responsible Government in Natal, moved 
for on 10th February last, will be cireu- 
lated ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tur COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxtoy, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The 
Papers have gone to press, and will be 
circulated very shortly. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE: May I ask if 
the delay is due to the documents being 
of exceptional bulk ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: No; it is not. 1 
very much regret the delay. 


THE GOVERNMENT AMENDMENTS TO 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan): 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 

the Home Department whether he is 

prepared to give to the House the exact 
text of the Amendments which he pro- 
poses to introduce into the 3rd clause 
of the Employers’ Liabilty Bill ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The text will be 
put down on the Paper this afternoon, 
and be circulated to-morrow morning. 


{12 May 1893} 
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WELSH PROBATE REGISTRIES. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, &e.): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General if 
he will explain by what authority it 
is that in Probate Registries in Wales a 
charge is made of 3d. per folio for 
copying wills in the Welsh language, 
over and above the usual charge for 
copying wills written i: English ? 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar): I should be glad if 
my hon. Friend would postpone this 
question for a few days. Perhaps if he 
will communicate with me personally I 
shall be in a better position to answer 
his inquiry. 


THE NORTH SEA FISHERIES BILL, 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he will put 
down the North Sea Fisheries Bill 
among the first Orders of the Day for 
an early date, and before 12 o'clock, in 
order to complete the discussion on it ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tuk TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. GLapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The Government 
will take this Order on the first oppor- 
tunity that they can take it without the 
sacrifice of still more important business. 
Our present intention is to place this 
Order as the very next to the Order for 
the Government of Jreland Bill, in order 
that some opportunity may be found at 
an early date for bringing on the dis- 
cussion. 

Tue Maravess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) : May I asx whether, 
when the Government moves to report 
Progress in Committee on the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill in order to take the 
North Sea Fisheries Bill, due notice will 
be given, in order that hon. Members 
interested in the question may be in 
their places ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is 
not in my power to say that. The Go- 
vernment will do everything in their 
power to meet the convenience of the 
Ilouse on a subject on which there is 
such a general concurrence of opinion ; 
but they must necessarily take the first 
opportunity that offers. 


THE SQMERSET HOUSE CHEMISTS. 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
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Inland Revenue chemists, or any of them, 
employed in the Laboratory at Somerset 
House, are allowed to undertake private 
practice as consulting or analytical 
chemists ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The staff em- 
ployed in the laboratory attached to the 
Inland Revenue Department have the 
same liberty of action with regard to the 
employment of their leisure as the rest of 
the Civil Service. They would not, of 
course, be allowed to enter into engage- 
ments which the Board of Inland 
Revenue considered inconsistent with or 
prejudicial to a proper performance of 
their official duties. 


THE IRISH REPUBLICAN FLAG. 

Mr. DARLING: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
has any information as to the statement 
in to-day’s papers to the effect that a 
ship purporting to fly the Republican 
flag of Ireland was saluted yesterday 
in New York Harbour by the American 
ships there assembled ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Will the 
hon. and learned Member kindly place 
the question upon the Paper so that I 
may make inquiry? I am entirely in 
ignorance upon the matter. 

Mr. DARLING : I will put the ques- 
tion down for Monday. 


THE AMERICAN MAILS, 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I wish to put 
to the Postmaster General a question 
which he may probably be able to 
auswer without notice. It is whether 
the Campania, which has just arrived at 
Queenstown, made the fastest passage— 
namely, 5 days 18 hours 40 minutes, 
and whether in consequence American 
letters specially marked to be sent by 
her will be delivered in Dublin this 
evening, and in London and elsewhere 
to-morrow ; also when the Post Office 
expects the mails arriving from America 
by the Southampton route, which will 
not reach here till to-morrow, will be 
delivered ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I should like to 
have notice of that question. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): Do the 
Post Office keep a record of the times 
made on both the Southampton and 
(Queenstown routes ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Yes, Sir; a care- 
ful record is kept. 


Mr. Hanbury 


{COMMONS} 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION, 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, S8.E.): I 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister whether, in view of the 
fact that agricultural prices are now 
lower, and prospects are more hopeless 
than they were at the time of the Queen's 
Speech, he will re-consider his determina- 
tion not to move for a Committee to in- 
quire into the causes of agricultural de- 
pression, even though a day might be 
oceupied by a Debate on agriculture ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am not 
able to re-consider that determination ; at 
the same time, I am unwilling te meet the 
question of the hon. Geutleman, with 
whose objects I entirely sympathise, with 
a direct negative. I hope, however, that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will use their 
influence with the right bon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin) 
to remove his objection; and when 
the main obstacle has been removed, 
the Government will be happy to meet 
hon. Members in any way they can. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I wish to put a question arising out of 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Has it been brought to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s notice that there is a very 
general disinclination on the part of re- 
presentative persons connected with the 
agricultural community to have anything 
to do with this inquiry? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It has 
not been brought under my notice, and 
is not in accordance with my impression. 
There are hon. Members on the other 
side of the House who desire that the in- 
quiry shall go forward, and it is to them 
that I have addressed my reply. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 2 
knot of hon. Gentlemen sitting above the 
Gangway have declared their intention 
to forbid all Business after 12 o’clock. 


[No answer was given. ] 


SUPPLY. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I wish to 
give notice that it is the intention of the 
Government to propose that Supply 
should be taken on Thursday and Friday 
next, the last two days before the Whit- 
suntide Recess. 
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THE CLOSURE. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing): I wish, Mr. Speaker, to ask 
your ruling as to the proceedings which 
occurred in Committee on the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill last night in connec- 
tion with the Closure. It was the im- 
pression of all of us who took a share in 
the discussions by which the Closure was 
made part of the Standing Orders of the 
House that the Closure could be moved 
by anyone without word or comment, or, 
if a speech were made in making the 
Motion, it should not be of a controversial 
character. Last night, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary moved the Closure and prefaced his 
Motion with a speech of a very remark- 
able character. He began by finding 
fault with the Opposition with regard to 
their conduct during the evening, and 
then the right hon. Gentleman turned to 
the Chairman and addressed him in the 
following words :—* I submit, Mr. Mel- 
lor, with all respect, that most of what 
we have heard to-night, including the 
powerful speech a 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I rise to 
Order. Is this in conformity with your 
repeated rulings when attempts have 
been made to constitute you a Court of 
Review upon questions of Order arising 
in Committee ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I was about to in- 
tervene on the same ground. The noble 
Lord told me that he was going to ask 
this question, and I hoped that the noble 
Lord would have dissociated himself 
from anything that took place last night. 
Having been asked the question, how- 
ever, I think that it is my duty to inter- 
pret the Standing Order without any 
intention to reflect on anything or on any 
hon. Member with regard to the discus- 
sion of last night. 


*Lorv G. HAMILTON :I wish, Sir, 
to ask your opinion as to the manner in 
which the Closure can be moved not only 
in Committee, but when the Speaker is 
in the Chair, and I wish to ask whether 
it is in conformity with the spirit of the 
Standing Order for any Minister to pre- 
face his Motion for the Closure by a 
speech of a highly controversial character, 
and stating, with all the skill of an advo- 
eate, the reasons why the Closure should 
be applied ? 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I take it that the 


question of the noble Lord is whether the 
Closure can be moved after a speech 
has been made on a general subject or 
after reasons given for moving it. As 
far as I recollect, a similar question 
was raised in August, 1887, when a 
right hon, Gentleman made a long and 
necessarily controversial speech, and at 
the end of it moved the Closure. The 
hon. and learned Member for Louth 
raised the point, and I then told the 
hon. and learned Member that the 
question had been settled by former 
precedents, and that it was competent 
for an hon. Member at the close of 
a speech to move the Closure. But, 
after an experience of many years, I am 
bound to say that for an hon. Member to 
make a controversial speech, and then to 
move the Closure, is scarcely in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Rule, be- 
cause such a course shuts out an answer 
to his speech being given. With refer- 
ence to the Motion of the Closure, it 
would be improper and contrary to the 
spirit of the Rule to move the Closure 
and then to give reasons ; and, therefore, 
I think it would be improper to give 
reasons for moving the Closure and then 
to move it. The question of accepting 
the Closure is within the discretion of 
the Speaker or the Chairman, and they 
would be guided by the circumstances 
under which the Closure has been 
moved. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) : May I ask whether, after the 
Closure has been moved by a Minister 
and accepted by the Chair, it is in Order 
for hon. Members of the House, especially 
for right hon. Members on the Front 
Bench, to meet the action of the Speaker 
or of the Chairman by cries of “ Shame, 
shame ! ” or “ Scandalous, scandalous ! ”? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I had hoped that 
the question would not have been revived. 
When I resumed the Chair at midnight 
last night, I stated my opinion with 
regard to the use of the word “ shame.” 
I think that any question which arises in 
Committee ought to be decided then and 
there. I hope that I shall not be appealed 
to in future with regard to what takes 
place in Committee. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I was not 
referring to the incident of last night. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 


ton): I wish to ask whether, when a 
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Motion is put to report Progress or to 
adjourn the Debate, and a Division takes 
place and is finished after 12 o'clock, it 
is open after the Division for anyone to 
move the Closure upon the Main Ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
Is not this entirely a question for the dis- 
cretion of the Chair ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Itis entirely a ques- 
tion for the Chairman whether he accepts 
the Motion. With reference to the question 
of the hon. Member for Northampton— 
if a Division on a Motion for reporting 
Progress or any other question is taking 
place before the hour for the interruption 
of Opposed Business, the time for the 
interruption of business is, so to speak, pro- 
jected forward, and after the Division on 
the Motion under decision at the usual 
hour for the interruption of business it 
would be competent for an hon. Member 
to move the Closure. 

Mr T. M. HEALY: Is it not the 
ease that in the last Parliameut a pre- 
eedent was repeatedly set in this matter ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It has been done 


repeatedly. 


Government of 


WELSH TITHE DISTURBANCES, 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): 1 beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to a paragraph in The Daily News 
of 6th May, reporting a serious and 
riotous attack at Penbryn, Cardiganshire, 
upon bailiffs engaged in the collection of 
tithe rent-charge; and what steps are 
being taken to bring the rioters to 
punishment, and to prevent the repetition 
of such occurrences ? 

Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid): Is it not a fact that proceedings 
are still pending in relation to this 
matter ? 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman, when making 
inquiries into this matter, also inquire 
into the arbitrary manner in which 
the clerical tithe-owners are collecting 
their tithes ? 

Mr. E. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, 
E.) also put a question, which was 
inaudible in the Gallery. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes. Two men 
have been arrested and brought before 
the Magistrates and remanded until to- 
morrow. Police protection will be given 


Mr. Labouchere 


{COMMONS} 
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to the bailiff whenever he requires it, and 
I have every reason to hope that it will 
prove adequate to prevent the recurrence 
of such an event. As to the supple- 
mentary question, I have no power to 
make the inquiries suggested, as they do 
not relate to matters with which I can 
interfere. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 

(No. 209.) 

[Progress 11th May.] 
[FIrTH NIGHT. ] 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Question again proposed, 
Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I am glad that the ‘Debate did 
not clese last night, as I am enabled to 
make a few observations on the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General, That speech partook 
of the character of all the speeches we 
have heard from the Government on this 
occasion, It did not attempt to answer 
the arguments which had been raised 
from this side of the House, and upon 
which a considerable number of hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen in common 
with myself honestly and sincerely asked 
the advice of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, As a profession of faith in 
sound Constitutional doctrines the 
speech was admirable, but it did not tell 
us anything we did not know before, 
and it did not throw the least light in 
the world on the point we had raised. 
The whole argument of the Solicitor 
General was based on the assumption 
that this House has, irrespective of 
Statute, complete jurisdiction to legislate 
for Ireland, and that that jurisdiction 
can neither be interfered with nor taken 
away by any operation of Statute. This 
is exactly the point upon which doubts 
have been raised, and upon which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was asked 
to state his views. I will, with the 
permission of the Committee, state as 
shortly, distinctly, and clearly as I can 
what it is that I wish the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to answer, Up tq 
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the year 1719 doubts had been raised on 
numerous occasions in Parliament and 
before the Courts as to whether the 
Parliament of Great Britain was com- 
petent to legislate for Ireland, the affir- 
mative being asserted in Great Britain, 
while in Ireland it was asserted with equal 
determination that this Parliament was 
hot competent. So grave were these 
doubts that iu 1719 a Declaratory 
Statute was passed (6 Geo. L.; e. 6), the 
enacting part of which was as follows — 
“Be it declared, &c.—That the said King- 
dom of freland hath been and is and of right 
ought to be subordindte »nto and dependent 
upon the Imperial Crown of (Creat Britain 
. . and that the King’s Majesty; »y and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal and the Commons of 
Great Britain in Parliament assembled, had, 
hath, and of right ought to have, full power 
fiid tuthority to make laws and statutes of 
sufficietit fotce tind validity to bind the King- 
dom of Ireland.” 
I think it will be conceded by the 
Solisito# General that a Declaratory 
Statute does net anid cannot of itself 
give jurisdiction if noné before existed, 
and therefore this simply amoutited to a 
declaration of the opinion of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. Still, it was a 
very valuable piece of evidence that in 
the opinion ef that Parliament jurisdiction 
had existed prior to 1719, and from that 
date onwards those who alleged jurisdic- 
tion liad at least that Statute in their 
favour. But the position was entirely 
reversed by what took place in 1782, 
because in that year au Act (22 Geo. 
Ill., ¢. 53) was passed by the British 
Parliament to repeal the Statute of 1719, 
and, in repealing it, doing away with the 
whole of the argumett which that Act 
furnished in favour of the jurisdiction 
of Great Britain, and putting these who 
asserted it in even a worse position than 
that which fiad been occupied before 
1719, inasmuch as 1 was a sort of con- 
fession of error on the part of Parlia- 
ment. But that is not all. In 1783 a 
further Act was passed by whieh the 
British Parliament absolutely repudiated 
all claim to jurisdiction over Ireland, and 
enacted a Declaratory Act in precisely a 
contrary direction. The Preamble sets 


forth that doubts had arisen under the 
Act of the preceding year, and enacted 
(23 Geo. IIL., ¢. 28)— 

“ That the said right claimed by the people of 
Ireland to be bound only by fawe enacted by 
His Majesty and the Parliament of that King- 
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dom in all cases whatever shall be, and 
it is hereby declared to be established, and ascer- 
tained for ever, and shal} at no time hereafter be 
questioned or questionable.” 

The question really is, whether this right 
existed before 1719? If it did, all those 
Statutes are mere moonshine, and can- 
not take it away. I can assure the 
Committee that we sincerely and honestly 
put forward these arguments, although I 
know that it is the fashion among hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite to be- 
lieve that every speech made by the Oppo- 
sition is animated by some sinister motive. 
Undoubtedly after 1783, it was question- 
able whether the Parliament of Great 
Britain had power to legislate over 
Ireland ; for by the Act of that year it 
had expressly disclaimed its right to do 
so, and from a moral, historical, or legal 
point of view had done everything it 
could to estop itself from ever raising 
a contention that it had a right prior to 
1719 to legislate for Ireland. Under 
these circumstances, the Act of Union 
was passed, and the only authority we 
now have is based on that Act. If that 
is so, our right is based on Statute, and 
what Parliament has given Parliament. 
can take away. I will ask the Solicitor 
General this definite question—Cannot 
this Parliament now pass an Act 
repealing the Act of Union and annihi- 
lating the whole right which the Imperiai 
Parliament now possesses to legislate for 
Ireland ? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s argument was based on the idea 
that such a right could be taken away. 
He said, “ Don’t mention supremacy in 
this Bill at all, because a Statute cannot 
take it away.” But if the contentions I 
have now been submitting to the Com- 
mittee are sound, it is obvious that the 
greatest possible care ought to be 
exercised in order that the present Bilk 
may not take away that right which the 
Government intends to preserve. That 
point was clearly put some days ago, and 
the Solicitor General got up to answer it, 
but was pulled down by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. I have the greatest respect for 
the abilities and power of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but upon a question like this 
he is no more an authority than I am, 
What we should like to know is, what 
the Solicitor General has to say on that 
point? The Solicitor General will 
admit that in his excellent speech 
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yesterday he omitted all notice of that 
point. There must have been some 
sinister motive in the hon. and learned 
Gentleman's mind which prevented him 
from answering that question, and I 
believe it is the same motive which 
colours every speech made on the 
Treasury Bench. Why are we not to be 
allowed on a very important question of 
this kind to show the Government the 
difficulties under which we labour? If 
the Bill is one which the Government 
can really recommend to the country, 
and which they hope will be carried into 
law, why should they decline upon every 
occasion to satisfy the reasonable curiosity 
of Members on this side of the House 
who are desirous of criticising the Bill in 
a friendly way ? 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Riasy, Forfar) : Mr. Mellor, I desire 
to correct my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge on 
several points of fact. It must be 
imagination which led him to suppose 
that he saw me getting up to answer him 
when he made the appeal tome. I had 
not the slightest idea of getting up, 
because, as I said before, I do not think 
he has the slightest right to attempt to 
force me against my inclination. I am 
also surprised that the suggestion of a 
sinister motive could have occurred to 
him possible. At any rate, no sinister 
motive actuated me. I will now say in 
a few words all I have to say. Shortly 
before the right hon. Gentleman spoke I 
listened to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Mid Armagh, which 
was nothing more por less than an abstract 
of one or twoof the well-known chapters of 
Dr. Ball’s book. The right hon. Member 
for Cambridge University did not appear 
to be aware of that fact, and to him 
that point, which is well-known to 
students of that portion of history, was 
quite novel. There was nothing fresh 
about it at all ; butas might be expected 
from a writer of Dr. Ball’s accuracy, the 
speech, which was a mere exposition 
of Dr. Ball’s chapters, was in itself 
accurate. lagree that in the last century 
it was one of the most vexed questions 
whether or not the British Parliament 
had an inherent right to legislate for 
Ireland. Lalso agree with what appears 
to be a perfectly evident proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that no Act of 
the British Parliament, either in affirm- 
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ance or repudiation of the jurisdiction 
which it possesses, can have any binding 
effect. It appears to me, therefore, that 
in the question so raised there really is 
nothing relevant to the present measure, 
because when we go to the action of the 
Legislatures of Ireland and Great Britain 
which led to the Act of Union all doubts 
and difficulties are removed, and we have 
it under the undoubted authority of that 
Act that the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland has jurisdiction and 
authority. Iam told that it is a mere 
Act of Parliament. But can _ there 
be a better title than an Act of Parlia- 
ment ? Under what title is Her Majesty's 
Throne held but by an Act of Parlia- 
ment ? There is not, and cannot be, a 
higher, a more perfect, and a more indis- 
putable title than that which is given by 
an Act of Parliament. This is what I 
mean when I talk of the supremacy of 
Parliament—that there is no authority in 
existence that can question it, and that 
the only limit upon it is this ; that it can- 
not by any Act of its own take away 
from itself that supreme authority. The 
right hon. Gentleman suggests that there 
may be a repeal of the Act of Union; 
but admitting it to be the case, that is 
not in any way contemplated by the Bill. 
The Constitutional question might arise 
whether the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom can destroy and annul itself ; 
but that question is not raised now, and 
I prefer to leave it until the occasion 
arises for discussing it. That it can 
limit the authority of future Parlia- 
ments is denied by a concurrence of 
authority, which is, se far as I know, 
without a single exception, among jurists 
and writers of reputation and position. 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, the Chief Secretary referred the 
previous night to what he described as 
the tactics of the Opposition. Now, 
whatever the right hon. Gentleman 
might have referred to, he must have 
exempted the Ulster Members, because 
no Ulster Member had spoken during the 
entire Debate on the Amendment before 
the Chair, although five or six of them 
had risen repeatedly with that view. 
The right hon. Gentleman also com- 
plained that the Debate upon Clause | 
had in reality been a Second Reading 





Debate. He should like to know what 
else the Debate could be ? What was 
the principle of the Bill? The main 
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principle of the Bill was to establish an 
Irish Legislature, and the Ist clause 
was the very clause that would set up 


Government of 


that Legislature. How could they 
debate the clause, therefore, without 
debating the principle of the Bill? The 


clause before the Committee was applic- 
able to the whole of Ireland, and was 
applicable to a Province of Ireland 
against the direct vote of the majority of 
the Constitutional Representatives of that 
Province. The Committee, so far as it 
was able, had practically imposed a yoke 
upon the neck of the people of Ulster 
which was hateful to them, and which 
was imposed in fave of the solemn warn- 
ings of that Province. They had im- 
posed that yoke upon the necks of the 
people of Ulster against the votes of their 
Constitutionally-elected Representatives 
—unot Representatives chosen by the priest, 
not Representatives chosen by clerical 
influence in any shape or form, and they 
had imposed it in face of the solemn pro- 
tests and warnings of that Province con- 
veyed in every Constitutional way they 
were capable of being conveyed. That 
Province had declared, in language per- 
fectly direct and perfectly plain, that if 
such a Legislature were forced upon 
them they would not pay the taxes 
which the Legislature imposed, and they 
had, in language which could not be mis- 
understood, said that they would resist 
its authorit’. They knew, and he knew, 
that many hou. Members on the Minis- 
terial Benches, who pretende| to be so 
easy about the matter, knew, that if it 
were sought to foree the Bill down the 
throats of the people of Ulster, they 
would have to enforce it by British bayo- 
nets. He asked the Committee to con- 
sider what that really meant. They had 
scouted the voice of the Representatives of 
Ulster, and they must now force this hated 
Legislature upon them by coercion. 
What was Great Britain to gain by the 
exchange of one form of coercion for 
another ? For six years the Gladstonian 
Party had been denouncing coercion in 
every part of the country. That coer- 
cion he held to have been the coercion of 
crime and the coercion of lawlessness. 
But what kind of coercion will they 
have in Ulster ? They would not have 
to coerce crime, or to coerce lawlessness ; 
but they would have to coerce the 
majority of a Province simply because 
of their passionate loyalty to the 
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Empire, and because of their deter- 
mination not to be thrust outside 
its pale. [Jrish laughter.| Hon. Gen- 
tlemen laughed, but they did not 
represent a majority of the people of 
Ulster in this Parliament as _ they 
did in the last, and their repre- 
sentation would be worse instead 
of better in the next Parliament. 


The Prime Minister professed to be 
always ready to consider this question of 
Ulster. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated, in reply to a question he had 
addressed to him, that in 1886 the 
Government were ready to consider any 
proposition in regard to the question of 
North-East Ulster, as he was pleased to 
call it. The Prime Minister had been 
good enough to give him the reference to 
the statements on which he based that 
assertion ; and on consulting those refer- 
ences, he (Mr. T. W. Russell) found that 
the statement which the Prime Minister 
made in 1886 amounted to no more than 


this : that whenever the representa- 
tion of the North-Eastern portion of 
Ireland submitted a proposal to the 


Government it would receive the fairest 
consideration that the Government could 
give it. The right hon, Gentleman also 
said that in making that proposal he had 
the general concurrence of Mr. Parnell 
and the Irish Nationalist Party. On the 
day when the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill 
was discussed the right hon. Gentleman 
said the offer was still open, although he 
did not say whether this received the con- 
currence of the Nationalist Party. At 
least one prominent Member of that 
Party had expressly repudiated the pro- 
posal. The Government said they were 
ready to consider any proposal made by 
the Ulster Members. It was not the 
business of the Ulster Members to 
approach the Prime Minister on this 
matter. They did not want the bill at 
all. They had told the Government so 
in the plainest language that men could 
use ; and, therefore, the Government had 
no right to ask the Representatives of 
Ulster to make any proposai to exempt 
Ulster from the Ist clause of the 
Bill. Their business was to destroy 
the measure. It was the business of the 
Government to make their Bill just and 
safe. It was the business of the Oppo- 
sition to destroy it. They had made no 
secret of that. They had declared 
plainly that that was their business. 
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The Government were prepared to “ con- 
sider” anything. It seemed to him that 
their position all along the line was—the 
smallest contribution thankfully received. 
Speaking for the Ulster Members, he 
would say that they should make no pro- 
posals in relation to that Province. 
When the Government made them they 
should be considered. They should give 
their proposals the fairest consideration. 
He thought they had much better right 
to ask the Government to make this 
proposal than the Government had to 
ask them to make it. The Government 
had introduced the Bill, and they were 
seeking to pass it. It was not the duty 
of the Ulster Members to make its 
passage easy, and they were not going to 
make it easy. He said again that they 
would not make any proposal with regard 
to the promise of Ulster in this Bill. 
When the British people had been con- 
sulted, and when they declared in favour 
of Home Rule, then it would be time for 
the Ulster Members to act; then it 
would be time for them _ to 
consider whether they should dismem- 
ber Ireland as well as the Empire. 
They had heard during the discussion a 
great deal about the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, and about the Irish Assembly 
being subordinate to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. He had been making a very 
interesting collection of Gladstonian 
candidates’ speeches in Great Britain. 
He did not meau their election addresses, 
but speeches and replies to questions. 
They were most interesting reading, not 
for their merits, because they are very 
poor literary performances in almost 
every case. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: (Donegal, S.): 
Question, question ! 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : 
I rise to a point of Order, Mr. Mellor. I 
desire to call your attention to the con- 
stant and disorderly interruption of the 
hon. Member for South Donegal behind 


me. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I can only appeal 
to hon. Members to assist me in keeping 
order. I must appeal to every hon. 
Member, of whatever Party he may 
belong, to assist me in the preservation 
of order. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: As I have been 
expressly referred to, I rise now to a 
point of Order. All I said was “ Ques- 
tion, question!” and I said that because 
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the hon. Member was speaking assumedly 
on this clause, and in reality he said he 
was making a collection of Gladstonian 
speeches—which have nothing whatever 
to do with the clause. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he would 
do his best to keep in Order, but he really 
thought hon. Members opposite ought 
not to be so thin-skinned. Nothing 
amused him more than the stickling for 
points of Order from Nationalist Mem- 
bers. As he had said, he was making a 
collection of the speeches made by 
Gladstonian candidates on the supremacy 
of Parliament and on the Irish Assembly 
being subordinate to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Reading the speeches, it was 
exceedingly difficult to understand how 
these hon. Members had resisted the 
insertion in the clause of words directly 
bearing on the supremacy of this Parlia- 
ment. The object of the Amendment, to 
have the word “subordinate” inserted in 
the clause, was to make the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament effective. 
He admitted that with the Bill as it 
stood, it mattered little whether “ supre- 
macy’ was put in the Preamble or ina 
clause. [An hon. Member on the Irish 
Benches interjected a remark which did 
not reach the Reporters’ Gallery.] He 
had caught the expression of his hon, 
Friend, and he did not think those words 
ought to be used in the House. He 
thought those who were responsible on 
the Treasury Bench for the order of the 
House ought not to allow them to be 
used, 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans): I beg to move, Mr. Mellor, 
that the words just used by the hon. 
and learned Member for South Donegal 
be taken down. 

Mr. MAC NEILL : What words ? 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: He said, 
addressing the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, “ What the devil are you talking 
about ?” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: What hon. 
Member used that expression ? 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: The hon. 
Member for South Donegal. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : 
devil are you talking about ? ” 
the Member for South Donegal. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must appeal 
to the hon. Member for South Donegal 
to say whether he used the words im- 
puted to him. 
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Mr. MAC NEILL: What words ? 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: “ What the 
devil are you talking about ?” 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): There is no doubt about it. We 
all heard them—* What the devil are 
you talking about ?” 

Mr. MAC NEILL: | assert, on my 
honour, that I never used one word of 
the expression imputed to me or any- 
thing like it. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I heard you. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I was 
sitting by the side of the hon. Member 
for South Donegal, and I can state from 
my own knowledge that he made use of 
no such expression whatever. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I quite agree 
with what the hon. Member has said, but 
I called your attention, Sir, to the fact 
that the hon. Member for North Kerry 
used the words. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Mr. 
Mellor, the statement is untrue. I made 
use of no such words or expression of 
any kind whatever. 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour): I am sitting behind the hon. 
Member for North Kerry, and I did not 
hear him use the expression. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, Derby): 
Irise, Mr. Mellor, to call attention to the 
fact that not only to-day, but yesterday, 
hon. Gentlemen have risen up to charge 
particular hon. Gentlemen with making 
particular statements, and asked for 
them to be taken down after those 
hon. Gentlemen have stated, and after 
those around them have stated, that no 
such words were used. I ask you 
whether hon. Gentlemen opposite should 
not be more cautious in getting up, as 
the noble Lord has just done, to make 
statements which an hon. Member has 
said upon his honour he never uttered ? 
Hon. Gentlemen sitting around the hon. 
Member confirmed what he said. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Mr. Mellor, I call 
upon the hon. Gentleman who made the 
statement against me for a distinct and 
humble and an absolute apology. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): In reference to the observation 
which has fallen from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) I do 
not wish to follow his example, and 
add any bitterness to the controversy. 
Though it may be true, and no doubt is 
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true, that a particular gentleman accused 
of using those words may not have 
uttered them, what unfortunately, Mr. 
Mellor, is equally certain, is that the 
words were used by some gentleman 
sitting below the Gangway, and that they 
were uttered in so loud a tone of voice 
that they were heard distinctly across 
the floor of the House. I would venture 
to suggest that the incident might close ; 
but I hope it will result in hon. Gentle- 
men restraining their emotions, and not 
indulging in expressions unparliamentary 
in themselves, and which certainly do 
not conduce to the harmony of the pro- 
ceedings or the decency of Debate. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
attacked me for having charged an 
hon, Member with having used the 
expression after that hon. Member 
had stated on his honour that he had 
not done so. I beg to deny that any such 
an attack on me was justified. : 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I did not 
say “after,” but that a gentleman 
had made a statement with reference 
to an hon. Member which he declared on 
his honour was incorrect. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: I wish to 
make a personal explanation, and I do 
not think I should be interrupted in the 
middle of it. With regard to the hon. 
and learned Member for South Donegal 
(Mr. Mac Neill), I beg to make an 
apology to him for having charged him 
with using language that was certainly 
blackguardly, and which I now fully 
believe he did not use. I am extremely 
sorry I was misled into denouncing him 
as the culprit in this matter, whereas 
someone in his immediate vicinity did 
use that blackguardly language. —~ 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
who has just sat down has taken what 
I think is the proper course, and the only 
course that it was open for him to take. 
He has made a charge by misapprehen- 
sion and mistake against an hon. and 
learned Member of this House, and, find- 
ing that he was wrong, he has apologised 
to the hon. Member aad to the Com- 
mittee. Now, with regard to that matter 
the incident must now terminate. But 
if language of this kind is to be used— 
and some language of this sort must have 
been used, because it has been heard in 
different parts of the House—I can only 
say that such an interruption and such 
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an observation is most indecent, is con- 
trary to the Rules and practice of this 
House, and I must express my sincere 
hope that every hon. Member will assist 
the Chair in keeping order in what, 
sometimes, are somewhat difficult cir- 
cumstances. If hon. Members will do 
that, they will refrain from using lan- 
guage that is not only of an improper 
character, but is calculated seriously to 
disturb the proceedings of this House. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : I have to 
say, so far as I am concerned, the incident 
cannot terminate here. I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Antrim (Mr. Macartney) what statement 
he has to make with regard to his un- 
founded charge against me? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 
I endeavoured to rise several times, and 
I did rise immediately after the statement 
of the hon. Member for North Kerry 
(Mr. Sexton), to express my regret that 
I should have attributed to him words he 
declared he had not used. I rose on the 
first occasion to add my testimony to that 
of the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) that the hon. Member for South 
Donegal had not been guilty, on this 
occasion, of uttering the expression used, 
I then, misled by the extraordinary 
similarity of two voices of hon. Members 
behind me, attributed to one of the two 
hon. Members words which I certainly 
believed he had been guilty of uttering. 
He denied it, and I accept his denial 
and express my sincere regret that I 
should have attributed to him the use of 
the words ; I rose immediately for the 
purpose of saying so. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I express my 
regret that I did not catch the words used 
with regard to the hon. Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton). I think the hon. 
Member for South Antrim (Mr. Macart- 
ney) has taken:the proper and only course 
open to him. That being the case, this 
matter must terminate, and I call upon 
Mr. Russell. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: On a point 
of Order, I should like to ask 
[ Cries of * Order!”] I rise to a point 
of Order 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone is in possession of 
the Committee. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: I rise to a 
point of Order. I want to ask whether, 
in taking down words used in the House, 
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they should be words heard by you in 
the Chair, and not by Members in dif- 
ferent parts of the House ; and whether 
it is competent for you to take the report 
of a Member who has indistinctly heard 
the words ? 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: I heard the 
words distinetly. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: So did I. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : In answer tothe 
question put to me on the point of Order, 
{ have to say that any hon. Member can 
draw my attention to disorderly words, 
although they do not reach my ear. Any 
hon. Member may then move that the 
words be taken down. My duty then is 
to take the sense of the Committee 
whether they be taken down ; and if it is 
the sense of the Committee that they be 
taken down, I should have to order them 
to be taken down, and leave the Chair to 
report to the Speaker. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL, resuming his 
speech, said, it was net very easy carry- 
ing on a Debate under these circum- 
stances. When he was interrupted he 
was stating that had the Amendment 
moved by his hon. and learned Friend 
been adopted, that Amendment would 
have been succeeded by other Amend- 
ments designed to make it effective. As 
the Bill stood, it seemed to him it really 
did not much matter what was in the 
Preamble of the Bill, and for this reason: 
He had a strong opinion, not founded on 
law at all, but upon the facts, that the 
moment they parted with the Executive 
power in Ireland they parted with the 
supremacy of Parliament. If the first 
Amendment had been carried, they would 
have taken care to see that the Executive 
power was retained ; but inasmuch as it 
was not, and the Committee had declined 
to insert the supremacy of Parliament in 
distinct terms, he did not see that 
a statement in the Preamble was of 
the slightest use in face of the fact 
that they had parted with the power 
to enforce that supremacy. Let them 
consider what might take place in this 
Irish Assembly. Consider the possibility 
of Irish legislation being passed, say, on 
the Land Question that this Heuse might 
consider to be oppressive and unjust to a 
class in Ireland. That was not a large 
assumption at all, and was a thing likely 
to come about. Supposing this Parlia- 
ment to interfere, in thatease they would 
have to interfere against the will of the 
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Irish Parliament ; they would have to 
enforce their decision against the 
Irish Executive with no Execu- 
tive of their own, because the Bill 
did not provide for a single Executive 
officer to carry out the will and decree of 
the Imperial Parliament. Therefore, if 
they gave away the Executive power, 
that moment they did away with the 
supremacy of this Parliament. He 
ventured to tell the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. again what he knew he was 
aware of, that in the Province of Ulster, 
whilst there was every desire during 
these proceedings to restrain the indig- 
nation of the people, whilst every effort 
was being made to do that by the law- 
abiding people of this Province, and the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware of it as 
wellas any man; but while there was this 
desire, there was the utmost feeling of 
indignation in that Province against this 
House seeking to fasten a most hateful 
yoke upon the neck of her people. 
CoLtoxeL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, that his right hon. Friend last 
night pointed out the fact that no Ulster 
Conservative Member had spoken on this 
clause ; therefore he was sure his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would admit that before the 
Debate closed upon a clause of such im- 
portance, not only to the country at large, 
but to that section of the Irish people 
with whom he acted, the right hon. 
Gentleman would admit he had a right to 
occupy the attention of the Committee 
for a few moments, and he would be very 
brief, as he could compass his remarks 
within a very small boundary. Their 
opinion was that upon the First and 
Second Reading of this Billthey adduced 
various arguments against establishing : 
separate Legislature and Executive in 
Ireland, and how were they met on those 
occasions ? They were told that all the 
detailed objections which they ventured 
to bring forward would be encountered 
when they came into Committee, and 
now, when they came into Committee, 
not one objection they had offered had 
even been touched by the Gladstonian 
Party. They pointed out, in the speeches 
they made, several grave objections to the 
establishment in Ireland of a separate 
Legislature ; they showed that the history 
of the immediate past pointed to the fact 
that it was absolutely impossible to 
establish a Legislature in Ireland that 
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would not be a Legislature of ascendency. 
That argument had been treated with 
absolute contempt. They then pointed 
out that the Bill as it stood primarily 
destroyed the supremacy of the British 
Parliament. Howwas that met? They 
were referred by the Prime Minister to 
various speeches that had been made in 
this House by hon, Gentlemen below the 
Gangway which satisfied the right hon. 
Gentleman, but which did not satisfy 
them; they did not answer one of the 
objections they had offered in the course 
of their speeches on the First and Second 
Readings as to any real Parliamentary 
supremacy. The hon. and learned 
Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond) had made many speeches, and 
had written on the subject, and, accord- 
ing to that hon. Member, the supremacy 
of Parliament would be endured by the 
Party to which he belonged so long as it 
was absolutely inoperative and useless. 
Other arguments had been used on that 
side of the House. It was pointed out 
that the financial scheme of the Govern- 
ment was an ineffectual scheme ; that to 
create a Parliament that would start 
bankrupt would not conduce to the 
prosperity of Ireland. That also had 
been treated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he would not say with silence, but 
simply with chaffing or rhetorical allu- 
Other arguments had been used 
Bill, and 


sions. 
by the supporters of this 
threats had been made. He did not 
know whether the House remembered 
those threats ; but they were told, as one 
great argument to pass the Bill, that if 
they did not pass it and establish a Par- 
liament and Executive in Ireland, that 
the condition of Ireland would be one from 
which hon. Members below the Gangway 
would have shrunk with horror. He 
did not think that was good argument. 
Years ago he had pointed out that Mr. 
Parnell had his hand on the throttle- 
valve of crime. Hedid not know who 
had control of the valve at present; but 
the argument seemed to be that if this 
Parliament was not terrorised into passing 
this Bill, the throttle-valve of crime 
would be turned on by somebody, The 
late Government, however, proved that 
they were able to deal with the throttle- 
valve of crime. Well, how had they 
been met in this Debate? They were 


as thirsty men standing in frout of rows 
of corked bottles ; 


they had not got the 
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corkscrew to pull out the cork, and the 
only corkscrew that would do so was in 
the hands of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, and they wonld not use it. 
As hon. Members below the Gangway 
were the persons chiefly interested in 
passing this Bill, he should have thought 
they would have had some indication 
why they should pass this clause, around 
which the mill turned. How had hon. 
Members below the Gangway met 
them? They met them in a manner 
which they could not call argument, 
by inarticulate clamour, which was a 
matter with which the Chairman could 
more appropriately deal. No speech had 
been made by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway to back up the statements 
made on their behalf from the Front 
Bench. ‘Two remarkable speeches had 
been made, speeches which the House 
would remember for a long time—the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) and the speech of the Prime 
Minister—both, he maintained, admir- 
able in their way ; but he thought those 
two speeches differentiated the attitude 
which the Unionist Party iad assumed 
and that which the Separatist Party 
had assumed. One one side they 
had argument, on the other they 
had oratory. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister yesterday treated 
them to 40 minutes of what certainly 
to him was immense enjoyment. He 
did not think, since he had been a hunting 
man, he had ever enjoyed a 40 minutes’ 
run more than he did the 40 minutes of 
vigorous oratory with which the won- 
dertul Prime Minister—for he was a most 
wonderful man—entertained the Com- 
mittee. But he thought that speech was 
eminently characteristic of the right hon. 
Gentleman. How did he meet the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain) ? He met them first by calling 
him a siren; he took some 15 minutes to 
deseribe the right hon. Gentleman as a 
siren. Now, if he remembered anything 
about sirens, as a rule they did not fasci- 
nate people by argument, but by their 
mellifluous accents ; and, therefore, the 
word “siren” more especially applied to 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. The 
right lon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberiain) 
brought forward argument after argu- 
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ment, fact after fact, and the right hon. 
Gentlemar the Prime Minister absolutely 
refused to contend with one of them. 
He heard the Prime Minister’s speech 
last night, and he read that speech this 
morning ; and he challenged any hon. 
Member in the House, from the begin- 
ning of the speech to the end of it, to 
discover one single instance in which the 
right hon. Gentleman dealt with a single 
argument brought forward by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birmingham. 
He would simply allude to the question 
of finance. His right hon. Friend very 
justly pointed out that if the financial 
scheme of the Bill, as it stood, were 
earried out, a Legislature ard an Execu- 
tive would be created in Ireland in a 
bankrupt condition. How did the Prime 
Minister deal with that? “* Oh,” he said, 
“if it was only a matter of a deficit of 
£100,000 or so, that was merely a matter 
of manipulation ;” but what they wanted 
to find out was who was to pay the 
£100,000, and he ventured to say the 
British electors would also ask the same 
question. A speech was made by the 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) 
later in the Debate. He thought it was 
a very straightforward and manly speech, 
and it might be a speech that contained 
the real policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member voted for this 
establishment of a Legislature in Ireland 
because he was in favour of establishing 
similar Legislatures for England, Scot- 
land, and Wales; and so full of gene- 
rosity was he to Ireland that he was 
willing to shell out in order to place the 
Government they proposed to create in a 
solvent condition. But they expected 
that the Prime Minister, who was one of 
the greatest living authorities on finance, 
when he brought forward a_ financial 
scheme in his Home Rule Bill, would 
have done so in a statesmanlike and 
sober manner. It was a Glad- 
stonian, statesmanlike, and — sober 
effort to found the finances of 
Ireland upon Trish inebriety ; and it turned 
out on examination, which the right hon. 
Gentleman did not himself deny, that the 
Irish people were a far more sober 
people than the right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to believe, and that a great 
deal of the whisky he imagined was 
drunk in Treland was really drunk in 
Scotland. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man pointed out this fact—that the 
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whisky might fail, but he would not fail 
his Irish supporters, and that the deficit 
would be met some way or other, though 
the right hon. Gentleman did not tell 
them how. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to defend his Nationalist 
supporters, and was filled with wrath with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
because he ventured to inquire into the 
past speeches of hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway, and ventured to ask them 
if they were willing to retract here what 
they had said in Ireland and elsewhere. 
The Prime Minister said that the right 
hon. Gentleman was not the man to 
make such an attack as that, and if any 
man should wear a white sheet for what 
he had said in former times it was the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. He 
(Colenel Saunderson) could only say that 
if the right hon, Gentieman wished to 
wear @ white sheet and to get one he 
would find plenty in the possession of 
the Prime Minister. What was this 
Bill before the Committee but a white 
sheet the Prime Minister was wearing to 
hide from view the memory of Kilmain- 
ham! At the end of his speech the 
Prime Minister made a statement which 
he thought clearly showed the deep 
hatred that he felt, at any rate, of one 
section of the Irish people, and perhaps 
that explained some of the reasons for 
resisting Amendments to this Ist clause. 
He hoped his fellow-countrymen in Ire- 
land would remember these words of the 
Prime Minister— 

“Those who have been associated with the 
oppressors are down to this moment the first in 
claiming for themselves an ‘ unbridled licence.’ 
What licence did they claim in Ireland? They 
claimed the licence of belonging to the Empire 
and of living under the authority of Imperial 
law; but they claimed no liberty for them- 
selves which they were not willing to confer on 
their neighbours.” 

[ Laughter.| Hon. Gentlemen laughed ; 
that was one of the inarticulate argu- 
ments they brought forward; and he 
should be glad if one hon. Gentleman 
would get up and point out what they 
claimed as an “ unbridled licence” for 
themselves which they were not willing 
to confer upon their neighbours. He 
really thought that the speech of the 
Prime Minister, so eloquent, so entertain- 
ing, might have been curtailed at most 
into five minutes. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had started by saying, “I do 
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not intend to give any information on the 
points raised by the Unionist Party,” 
that would have disposed of the firet part 
of the speech, and then he might have 
gone on, “If you will follow me from 
clause to clause without demanding ex- 
planations and confine yourself to the 
clause itself, then you will gradually be 
able to grasp my meaning in this Bill.” 
They did not intend to follow that 
advice. The very just latitude which 
the Chairman had given them in this 
Debate proved that he realised the 
fact that this Bill diifered from all other 
Bills this generation had ever seen, and 
that it was of such momentous impor- 
tance to this country and to the Empire 
as to make it necessary that each clause 
should be examined in the light thrown 
upon it by the remainder of the Bill. 
They (the Opposition) had employed 
that indulgence in trying to prove to the 
House that these clauses hung together 
toa great extent, and that it was im- 
possible to discuss one of these clauses 
before they had considered the master 
clause which affected all. The right 
hon. Gentleman, towards the end of his 
speech, really showed the House why 
the speeeh was made. It was a speech 
to gag his supporters. The right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham had 
challenged hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway to get up and say, for the in- 
formation of the Government and for the 
information of the country, whether they 
were ready in that House distinctly to 
state what kind of supremacy they were 
willing to accept for this Parliament 
when they created a Parliament in Lre- 
land; but not one of them rose in his 
place. The cheers that greeted the 
right hon. Gentleman from his Irish sup- 
porters on the previous night, he thought, 
emphatically proved that they were in a 
tight place ; that they felt that the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham had 
placed them front to front with a 
difficulty out of which they themselves 
could not escape ; and when the Prime 
Minister, with his wonderful eloquence, 
came to their support, that he merited 
the cheers which they gave him for 
saving the situation. Was there any 
wonder that hon. Members on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House had been 
anxious to have some light thrown upon 
this Bill by hon. Members below the 
Gangway who were to guide and govern 
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the destinies of Ireland when they had 
Home Rule—and England too ? 
they talked of the supremacy that they 
proposed to reserve to the British Par- 
liament, he ventured to say it would 
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mainly depend whether it was worth | 


anything or nothing on the action of | 


hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
who were to form the new Government 
they proposed to create in Ireland. 
There was not one of those gentlemen 
who was deficient in the powers of 
eloquence ; why, therefore, he wondered, 
did they all sit silent ¢ Because it was an 
auwer they dared not give. They were 
answerable in that House, no doubt, to 
the leadership of the right hon, Gentle- 
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quantity. It was a Union of conditional 
amorousness. This was what the hon. and 
learned Member for North Louth said— 
“If the Liberal Party sh«uld fail us, then we 
shall be free and in lependent to deal with them 
as we were in dealing with the Tories in 1886. 
I am satisfied they will not fail us.” 
Here 


hess— 


was the conditional amorous- 


“We have a hand for the grasp of friendship 


; and another to make them quake, and they are 


mau, but they were absolutely dependent | 


upon the men on the other side of the 
Channel who sent them to Parliament ; 
and if the words they used in that House 
conflicted with what they had stated to 
their constituents in Ireland, he ventured 
to say they would have an extremely bad 
time—worse even than they had now, 
and that was bad enough—when they 
visited their constituents. He thought 
that accounted, at any rate, mainly for 
the speech of the Prime Minister—a 
speech which spoke to the Radicals and 
directed them to keep silent, and which 
told hon. Members below the Gangway 
to perform that most difficult of 
operations — that was to hold their 
tongues. There was one point he 
desired to make before he sat down. 
They had a Government now in Office 
under coercion. This Home Rule Bill and 
this Home Rule policy was an extorted 
Bill and an extorted policy. He could 
quote speech after speech by hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway which abso- 
lutely proved to demonstration what he 
said. There was the hon. and learned 
Member for North Louth, who was very 
clear and distinct on the subject. Look- 
ing forward, as he did at that time, to 
the period when the present Govern- 
ment would come into Office, this was 
what the hon. and learned Member for 
North Louth said—* If the Liberal Party 
should fail us.” This dealt directly with 
the Union of Hearts. The Union of 
Hearts was supposed to be the spon- 
taneous action of the mutual affection 
between the Irish Separatists an1 the 
English Gladstonians ; but he had always 
warned the Gladstonian Party that the 
Union of Hearts was a very uncertain 
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‘one or the other. 





welcome to whichever it pleases them most to 
take.”’ 

Those words clearly showed that the 
Union of Hearts was a conditional union, 
otherwise a Nationalist like the hon. and 
learned Member for North Louth would 
not say they were welcome to either 
If he was really in 
love with hon. Gentlemen opposite it 
would not be welcome to him if they 
received his hate instead of love. There 
was a bargain entered into between hon. 
Members below the Gangway and the 
Government ; and the condition of it was 
that if the Government would bring in 
a Bill and create a Parliament and 
Executive in Ircland, then the hon. 
Member would confer his love upon the 
Government. There was no doubt as to 
the ground the Loyalists took up. They 
opposed this Ist clause on the highest 
principle which could actuate the minds 
of men in opposing any clause. They 
believed it to be absolutely destructive 
of freedom and liberty. They would 
take no part in the Assembly in Dublin, 
either in the Lower House or the Upper 
House, and any Amendment they would 
have to move would be not inside but 
outside its walls. He ventured to say 
that the British people, to whom the 
final appeal lay, were learning more and 
more every day the character of what 
was, in his opinion, the disgraceful com- 
pact entered into between the Govern- 
ment and their supporters below the 
Gangway. They had in those hon. 
Gentlemen a Party elected by the Roman 
Catholie priesthood in Ireland and subsi- 
dised by foreigners. It was a new thing in 
the history of this country to have a Party 
in that House subsidised by foreigners ; 
and if any hon. Member would take the 
trouble to subscribe to and read that very 
flourishing paper The Freeman's Jour- 
nal, he would see that 12,468 dollars had 
heen cabled over from America to the 
Nationalist Party. This clause they 
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were now examining proposed to create 
a Legislature and Executive in Ireland, 
and to place it under the authority of 
men who were subsidised by foreigners. 
He did not say there was anything dis- 
graceful to hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway in receiving those subsidies, 
because they looked upon England as a 
foreign country. But he maintained that 
when the British public realised, as they 
must—and they were realising it more 
and more every day—that this was a com- 
pact between the British Government 
and a foreign subsidised Party, they 
would be more and more anxious at the 
next Election to scout the Government 
and its policy into the oblivion they de- 
served. They (the Opposition) believed 
that, in opposing this clause, and in 
opposing this Bili as they had done, they 
were actuated by the highest principles 
that could guide the minds of men, and 
they were opposing a policy which 
would destroy their freedom as well as 
the freedom of Great Britain. And why 
had this compact been made? Why 
was it that the Government of this 
country had consented to a compact so 
low and so base ? Simply for the honour 
of sitting on the Treasury Bench, for 
which, for the first time in the history of 
England, they had been satisfied to 
sacrifice all other honour. 


Sir Epwarp Reep and Mr. A. J. 
BaLrour rose together ; but the former 
gave way to the latter. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I certainly 
shall not cut out an hon. Member who, 
I am sure, has a right to speak upon this 
question, owing to the public part which 
he has taken with regard to the general 
Home Rule policy. As far as Iam con- 
cerned, at all events, I shall not do any- 
thing to unduly prolong a Debate which is 
now, I believe, not far from its conclusion. 
But, Mr. Mellor, I think that even those 
who have most reluctantly engaged in 
these Debates must have now realised 
that certainly no undue length of time 
has been taken up by this Committee in 
dealing with what is, after all, the 
central citadel of the measure. If we 


pass this clause, which, though brief in 
its terms, is pregnant in its contents, we 
pass the principle of the measure ; and all 
the other 30 or 40 clauses which we shall 
have to discuss during the next two or 
three mouths are all designed to miti- 
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gate as far as possible and qualify the 
evils that this Ist clause, unquali- 
fied, will bring upon us. They are 
intended to make that which is funda- 
mentally impossible possible, and to 
make that which is essentially intolerable 
tolerable. I do not think they will 
succeed ; but, at all events, we have a 
right—surely even the right hon. Geutle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland will 
admit that we have a right—before this 
clause is finally put to the Committee, to 
say one or two words both as to the merits 
of the clause itself, and even more as to 
the treatment we have received in dis- 
cussing this clause of the Bill from those 
who are nominally in charge of it, and 
who in theory, at all events, are entrusted 
with the duty of explaining its pro- 
visions and their policy to the House. 
The second speech of the Solicitor 
General is really by itself an adequate 
justification of the Debate we have had. 
The Solicitor General—long desired and 
anxiously expected—got up late last 
night, and we listened to him with great 
interest and profound respect. We 
gathered that he was going to give us 
the views of the Government and _ his 
great legal authority on the question of 
supremacy; and what were his views ? 
His views were that the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament was indefeasible, 
and that even an Act of Parliament or 
any proceeding to which this House 
could be a party would be abso- 
lutely inefficacious in divesting our- 
selves of powers which we must to all 
eternity possess, The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity (Sir John Gorst), in a_ brief 
recital of certain controversies about 
supremacy in the last century, pointed 
out that, on the showing of the Solicitor 
General himself, the indefeasible autho- 
rity of this Parliament over Ireland 
rested upon Statute, and that what 
Statute had established Statute could 
destroy. At all events, it is a paradox 
beyond credibility to say that we could 
not reverse the process by which the 
Union with Ireland was accomplished, 
and could not by a series of Statutes, and 
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possibly by other operations, bring 
back the condition of things which 


existed in the time of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment. I will put one question to the 
Solicitor General. If the Imperial 
Legislature is incapable of divesting 
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itself of its authority, how came it that 
Grattan’s Parliament divested itself of 
its authority ? That was, as I under- 
stand, an Assembly of sovereign 
authority over Ireland; but by various 
Acts, in which the Irish and the English 
Legislatures had taken part, that sovereign 
authority deprived itself of its powers. 
Without pressing this question further, 
it is clear that if you went back and 
reversed one by one each of the steps, 
statutory or otherwise, by which we have 
reached our present condition, we should 
restore the condition existing before 
1800—namely, a Sovereign Parliament 
in this country and another Sovereign 
Parliament in Ireland. So now we 
have it from the Government them- 
selves that, so far from the authority 
of this Parliament being indefeasible, it 
can be destroyed by the same series of 
operations by which it was created. But 
it is not the Solicitor General with 
whom I wish to deal. After all, it is 
only his business to treat of the purely 
legal aspect of the question, and that is 
always the most insignificant aspect. 
I have to deal with the speech of the 
Prime Minister, whom I am sorry not 
to see in his place. Perhaps, if he is in 
the building, he will be able to return to 
the House, or, if not, he will not object 
to anything I say in his absence. ‘The 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
made a brilliant and incisive speech, in 
which he recited, on four or five funda- 
mental points, the arguments which we 
had advanced upon the Ist clause of this 
Bill, and pointed out the total absence 
of any reply given by the Prime Minister 
at any stage of the discussion. I will 
only at present take two of those points, 
and on those two I will test the pro- 
cedure adopted by the Prime Minister. 
The first is the question of the 
retention of the Irish Members, and the 
attitude which the Government propose 
to take up some day or other, when we 
get to it, on Clause 9. The right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham said most 
truly that the question of the position of 
the Irish Members when this Bill passes 
has the most essential and 
connection with — the 
supremacy; that you 


necessary 
question — of 


cannot discuss 


supremacy until you know what that 
position is, and that there is not a clause 
in the Bill which may not require to be 
modified in one way or another according 
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to the decision at which the Government 
may arrive. How did the Prime Minister 
reply ? He said— 

“Is it not a monstrous procedure that we 
should be asked to pin ourselves now, before we 
hear the arguments, to cne particular solution 
of a problem which we know to be difficult ? 
We mean to keep an open mind on the question, 
We have followed public opinion up to this time, 
and we mean to go on following it, and to ask 
us to declare beforehand that it is a question of 
life and death, a question of confidence, that 
the particular proposals in the Bill should be 
carried, is to demand a course of procedure 
which no Government has yet ever taken.” 

Let us grant the grain of truth which 
lies at the bottom of the argument. I do 
not ask the Government to go to the 
length of vacating Office if Clause 9 does 
not pass exactly as it is. I do not ask 
them to dissolve if they are beaten on 
any Amendment. I leave that entirely 
to their discretion when the contingency 
arises. But I do ask them to have a 
policy, and, if they have a policy, to tell 
us what it is. I will explain exactly 
what I mean. The Prime Minister thinks 
there is no alternative between nailing 
your colours to the mast and the policy 
of throwing a clause down on the Table 
to be torn to pieces and modified at the 
sweet will of an irresponsible majority. 
There is not only a third course, but one that 
is almost universally adopted by every 
Government, and which has already been 
adopted by this Government in another 
connection. I ask them to do no more 
in defining their own proposals in Clause 
9 than they have done with regard to the 
question of the two Chambers. I ask 
them to do no more than declare that 
they are going, in order to carry out their 
policy, to exercise the same gentle 
pressure which made their whole Party 
assent to the principle of two 
Chambers. I ask, then, are they going 
to do that? Do they think that this 
question is so absolutely insignificant 
that it is competent for a Government 
which professes to govern—competent 
for hon. Gentlemen who profess a Home 
Rule policy—to know so little about that 
policy that they will not even lay it 
upon the Table, and, as I say, use the 
ordinary machinery of legislation in this 
Hiouse to see that the proposals they 
approve of are carried into effect? No, 
Sir; it appears that the Government, as 
far as we understand their position, are 
going to propose a clause in this House ; 
but, as we shrewdly conjecture, a very 
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moderate degree of discussion, and a 
very gentle amount of violence, will 
induce them to fall; and all we want to 
know is—In what direction are they 
going to fall? It is not too much to 
ask them, in discussing this matter, that 
we should have some slight adumbration 
of the line they propose to take. I pass 
from that illustration of the reply given 
by the Prime Minister to one which I 
think is even more characteristic aud 
important. It dealt with the declara- 
tions, made by one of the two Parties to 
the bargain about Home Rule, with 
regard to the supremacy of Parliament 
after Home Rule was passed. The 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
read a number of extracts from the 
utterances of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, stating the views which they 
held on this subject. How was _ this 


case met by the Prime Minister ? He | 


turned round, and ia the most impassioned 
accents asked the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham whether, if he 
was attacking the consistency of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, there 
was a more inconsistent gentleman 
in the House than _ himself? If 
I understood the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham —and, 
unlike some other great orators in this 
House, his meaning, at all events, is 
usually clear—he was not reproaching 
hon. Members below the Gangway for 
inconsistency, but rather for consistency. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had wanted 
to deal with inconsistency, it is not to 
those Benches below the Gangway he 
would have turned, but to that (the 
Treasury) Bench, where we see put up, 
like specimens in a museum, every 
possible speeies of the genus pervert, 
from the Prime Minister, who has run 
through the whole gamut of political 
opinions in his life, down to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who has 
changed lis opinions much less often, 
but who, when he does change them, 
changes them with such explosive and 
rapid violence that we hardly know how 
to follow the strange career which he 
pursues. But the questions put to hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway were 


not by way of criticism of their con- 
sistency ortheir inconsisteney. They were 
demands for a plain answer toa plain 
And why is that plain answer 

It was not given because 


question. 
not given? 
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the Prime Minister, with great judgment 
as I thought, implored his allies below 
|the Gangway to hold their tongues. 
| The Prime Minister and hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway have made a kind 
| of compact in dealing with this Bill. He 
is to manage this Bill by way of 
oratory, and they are to manage the Bill 
by way of interruption, and the mutual 
support thus given appears to be 
eminently satisfactory to both Parties. 
But I notice the right hon. Gentleman, 
whatever else he may do to hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, does not trust 
them to defend their own case. He 
reminds me of the Homeric deity who 
came forward when some friendly hero 
got into trouble and involved him with 
clouds—in this case in a cloud of words 
—and carried him from the field. In 
this case the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Irish allies are permitted to eseape by 
being involved in a cloud of words, and 
they are carried from the field in safety. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in a speech of 
astonishing eloquence, though, perhaps, 
|of a somewhat flimsy description, de- 
clared that hon. Members who were 
suffering from oppression could not be 
expected to say exactly what they meant. 
I may, however, remind the Committee 
that none of the quotations given by the 
| right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
| (Mr. J. Chamberlain) last night were of 
| an earlier date than 1891 or 1892; while 
one of them was from a magazine article 
| written since the Dissolution and since 
|the present Government came into 
Office, and by that time I presume that 
the reign of confusing oppression had 
}eome to an end. The question put to 
the Irish Members vesterday by the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham and 
which the Trish were not 
allowed to answer was a plain one— 
namely, whether they were prepared or 
not to adhere to their reiterated declara- 
tions with regard to the freedom of the 
Irish Legislature from the control of the 
Imperial Parliament ? If those hon. 
Members do adhere to those declarations, 
hon. Members opposite sitting behind 
the Government are living in a fools’ 
paradise, because they have been led to 
become parties to a compact which is 
opposed to the principles which they 
profess. If, on the other hand, the only 
other possible alternative is to be ac- 
cepted, then hon. Members below the 
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Gangway must have given up all the 
declarations they made in 1891 and 1892, 
and their magazine articles are so much 
waste paper ; and in that case let them 
state that their views upon this question 
are altered. The only reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister to 
this argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
was that he was content with the Parlia- 
mentary utterances of hon. Members 
below the Gangway, and that he had 
heard four very excellent speeches de- 
livered by representative Irish Members 
below the Gangway, and that hon. 
Members below the Gangway entirely 
accepted the proposals of the Government, 
and, therefore, threw over entirely their 
recent declarations. It is impossible for 
this House to proceed with the Bill in 
Committee with any confidence that the 
measure is to be a permanent settlement 
whilst the silence below the Gangway 
remains unbroken. I must admit that 
even if the hon. Members below the 
Gangway were to make bona fide, as I 
am satisfied it would be, the statement 
that their declarations of 1891 and 1892 
were inaccurate, my own confidence in 
such a statement would be very little 
increased. It is impossible for us to say 
how long such fresh convictions on the 
part of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way will stand. When hon. Members 
make declarations not only on the part 
of themselves, but of the Irish people 
and of the Irish race all over the world, 
and suddenly assert that their opinions 
on matters in respect of which those 
declarations have been made have under- 
gone a change, I do not think that any 
deep root of permanence can be expected 
to result from such declarations or from 
such changed opinions. If the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
E. Redmond) were to come down to the 
House and were to say—*“I have re- 
cently made declarations to the effect 
that I would only be satisfied by the 
creation of an independent Parliament 
for Ireland ; but I have changed my con- 
viction and am now quite ready to be a 
party to a new bargain under which the 
Irish Legislature is to be a subordinate 
one,” I ask what confidence could any 
hon. Member put in such a declaration 
on the part of the hon. Member? We 
should be driven to the conclusion 
that Parliamentary pressure had been 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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brought to bear upon the hon. Member 
under which he had been compelled to 
aiter his views. The world has only to 
look at the general tenour of the utter- 
ances of the hon. and learned Member 
for the last few years to see that he has 
never denied the abstract right of the 
Irish people to have a supreme Parlia- 
ment for themselves, and that he still 
maintained that right on their behalf. I 
think that I have, in no violent language, 
re-stated the argument of hon. Members 
below the Gangway, and I think that 
hon. Members sitting behind the Govern- 
ment will find it difficult in their hearts 
to refute or to ignore my statement. The 
only excuse that hon. Members opposite 
san put forward for supporting this pro- 
posal to set aside the authority of the 
British Parliament is that it will lead to 
a final settlement of the Irish Question ; 
but if they will candidly consider the list 
of authorities quoted by the right hon, 
Member for West Birmingham, and which 
are not yet repudiated by the Irish Mem- 
bers, they will see thet their hopes of a 
final settlement are founded upon a quick- 
sand, and that the smallest storm or the 
slightest flood would bring those hopes in 
ruin to the ground, I put it to the hen. 
Members opposite that, in accepting the 
principle of this Bill as a final settlement, 
they are following men who, upon their 
own confessions, do not know their own 
mind-. [“No!”] Well, perhaps they 
have not told us what their own minds 
are. We do know what their own minds 
were in 1892 ; but we do not know what 
they are now. They are following men 
who either do not know their own Bill, 
or, if they do, will not tell ns what it is, 
or they are following men who do not 
know their own mind, or, if they do, will 
not tell us what that mind is. These are 
not conditions under which victory is 
possible, or under which sound legislation 
could be carried into effect. Therefore, 
I must earnestly implore hon. Members, 
before it is too late, to register their ver- 
dict against this fundamental and essen- 
tial clause of the Bill, without which 
the whole of the rest of the measure 
must necessarily perish. 

*Sirn EDWARD J. REED (Cardiff) 
said, he thought no reasonable person 
who considered the nature of this clause, 
and the magnitude of its effect, could 
complain of its having occupied a good 
deal of the time of the House. He he' 
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himself no intention of speaking that 
day, but for the speeches of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) and the hon. and gallant Member 
for Armagh (Colonel Saunderson). It 
seemed to him (Sir Edward Reed) quite 
astounding that they should give away 
so much of their case because of the 
prospect of this clause passing; for, 
while on the Ministerial side they had no 
reason to complain, or at any rate to be 
surprised, at the length of ‘the Debate, 
neither could the Opposition have any 
reason to be surprised at their maintain- 
ing that a great Debate was not necessary 
on the Ist clause, for the simple reason 
that every man in that House pledged in 
any way or degree to Home Rule for Ire- 
land must approve of this Ist clause. 
With regard to the speech of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, he seemed to 
infer from the fact that they were 
disinclined to introduce the word 
“subordinate” into the clause that, 
therefore, they on the Ministerial side 
had abandoned the idea of Ireland pos- 
sessing a subordinate Legislature, and he 
had taken pains for years to gather to- 
gether the statements ‘which hon. Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial side had made in 
this respect. Well, he need not take any 
trouble about his (Sir Edward Reed’s) 
speeches, for he told him in the frankest 
manner that he had never advocated, 
never thought of advocating, and never 
would advocate—and in the final result 
would not vote for—any Bill giving a 
Legislature for Ireland which did not 
provide for the full control, properly de- 
fined, of the Imperial Parliament. But 
he found great difficulty at that" stage of 
the Bill to seek to give effect to this 
view, because it was only when they had 
the Bill as finally settled before them that 
they could determine whether the 
supremacy of this Imperial Parliament 
had been in any way interfered with. 
Consequently, he sat with much com- 
placency and listened to the Debate at 
that stage, because he was satisfied that 
the introduction of the word “ subordi- 
nate’ into the clause, if agreed to, would 


have given no kind of satisfaction or 


security to the opponents of the Bill; 
and because he was quite sure that if 
they were to be satisfied and were to 
have sufficient security, that must be 
brought about in the manner defined by 
the Prime Minister by the introduction of 
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a special clause in the Bill, making due 
provision for all that was desirable. 
Members opposite seemed to be much 
disposed to cast contempt upon Members 
en the Ministerial side of the House, be- 
mause hitherto they had been voting 
solidly in connection with this Bill. 
hg No ”*) At all events, they had done 
their best to make the Ministerial Party 
vote solidly, because, in his own case, 
which he took as an example, no sooner 
did his opponents find he was engaged in 
a controversy with a section of his con- 
stituents than they brought out a Con- 
servative candidate to take advantage of 
the situation. The effects of that trans- 
action had been to make hon. Members 
on the Ministerial side of the House, 
who wished to exercise an independent 
judgment on this Bill, not, he hoped, to 
sacrifice in any degree the independence 
of their judgment, but to be very careful 
in the exercise of that independence. 
Well, he was rather astonished to hear 
opponents of the measure laying so much 
stress on the fact that Nationalist Mem- 
bers from Ireland had not spoken in this 
Debate. He was at a loss to understand 
why they should speak. This clause 
provided for the establishment of an Irish 
Legislature. They could not say any- 
thing in objection to that. What could 
they have to say in support ? He would 
admit this to the Opposition. He 
attached, himself, little weight to the 
phrases used by some high and re- 
sponsible persons on the Ministerial side, 
touching “the Union of Hearts,” and in 
making appeals to the loyalty and good 
feeling of Irish Members; and he might 
say he heard with considerable pain, 
the other night, the Prime Minister speak 
of all those transactions in which hon, 
Gentlemen opposite (the Irish Nationalist 
Party) were engaged in times past, and 
which were univ ersally condemned. He 
was sorry to hear the Prime Minister 
minimise their past conduct by saying 
there were occasions when they had 
stepped slightly from the straight line 
of perfect wisdom. Wrongful acts per- 
formed years ago remained wrongful acts 
still ; and he found it hard, not to say 
impossible, to reconcile any instigation 
of their committal with the principle of 
justice and morality. But that did not 
alter his willingness to give Home Rule 
to Ireland. The language he should 
prefer to employ was this. He should 
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say—“‘In the past you were in a re- 
bellious state of mind, carrying on after 
a certain fashion what you yourselves 
regarded as rebellion and revolution ; 
and now by this Bill—if it passes—you 


will be placed in a_ position of the) 


greatest responsibility. You will be 
charged with the interests of your 
country ; and I should hope you, under 
these conditions, will turn from the 
methods and practices by the rebellious 
period and do what revolutionists have 
done in many ages—become excellent 
legislators and administrators of their 
country.” The Ministerial Party need 
not be frightened by these words, though 
they used them. Probably the House 
was familiar with the lines of one of the 
poets, in which he spoke of rebels or 
rebellion, and said— 
“ How many a spirit born to bless 

Hath perished ‘neath that withering name, 
Whom but a day's, an hour's, success, 

Had wafted to eternal fame.” 
He would — strengthen himself in 
that position by a remark made by the 
late Mr. Parnell. He did not know 
whether it was just to Mr. Parnell’s 
memory to relate this ; but he could not 
avoid mentioning a matter bearing so 


intimately on the case before. them. 
In conversing onee with him, Mr. 
Parnell made this observation— 


“ You must remember, when Home Rule 
is passed for Ireland, I and my friends 
will be the Conservative Party and the 
principal Party of Ireland, because the 
result of the past life of Ireland is such 
that there are many men in Ireland of an 
extremely troublesome character ; and it 
will be my duty, when charged with the 
responsibility of government, to deal 
with them—and we shall be bound to 
deal with them—from a Conservative 
point of view.” Mr. Parnell added 
this—“ You must bear in mind that the 
Parliament we are to have will be but a 
statutory Parliament, and that the power 
which created it—namely, the Parliament 
sitting here at Westminster—can destroy 
it at any time; therefore it will be on 
its good behaviour.” Perhaps he (Sir 
Edward Reed) might now remark on 
other parts of the Bill in relation to this 
clause. le confessed he sympathised 
very much with the Opposition in their 
desire to know more definitely and de- 
finitively what the Government intended 
in reference to the representation of Ire- 
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| land in that House. It was no use in 
these matters or any others arguing in a 
circle. It was no use saying—“ We 
;must know before we pass the Ist 
clause what is to be the future of this 
Parliament”; any more than it was 
|necessary to say—‘*We must know 
what are to be the financial conditions 
before we pass the Ist clause.” But it 
was rumoured in the Press that one of the 
things contemplated by the Government 
was to retain in this Parliament the whole 
representation of Ireland, with freedom 
to vote on all subjects. All he could 
say was that it would be impossible for 
the human imagination to conceive a set 
of conditions more absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with those conditions under which 
Members on the Ministerial side first 
persuaded their constituents—as they 
had often to do—to become reconciled to 
their doctrines. And when this question 
was viewed in relation to the present 
state of the representation of the other 
parts of Great Britain, it gathered ten- 
fold foree. He had the privilege to re- 
present 150,000 people in the House ; 
and was he to be told that after the 
passage of this Home Rule Bill he should 
possess only one-eighth of the representa- 
tive power in the House of,hon, Members 
from Ireland? That they should have 
eight Members te represent 150,000 
people, and that Cardiff should have 
only one? Why, a Redistribution Bill, 
as an antecedent condition to such a state 
of things, would be absolutely uecessary ; 
and, in his judgment, the Government 
would have to take careful account of 
that consideration before they came to 
the Third Reading of the Bill; because, 
while there might be many things hon. 
Members would do to support their 
Party, one thing they would not do was 
to participate in a wholesale manifold 
injustice to the people they represented. 
While he held that view, he was not 
anxious on the point at present, for the 
reason that the Prime Minister had stated 
more than once that Clause 9—he had 
given his pledge to that as a reason why 
they should pass Clause 1—he had 
| pledged himself to the effect that Clause 
'9 might undergo modification by the 
| House. He was only waiting for the 
| decision of the House on Clause 1; and 
if the Prime Minister were, when the 
time came, to use his power and 
authority with the Ministry in order to 
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force upon his supporters the expediency | strength in the minds of all Members on 
of a particular solution of that question, | the Government side. At any rate, he 
after that unlimited promise and pledge, | might say this—that some of the younger 
he should regard the transaction as a| Members who had recently come into 
breach of faith, and he should not be | Parliament, and were, not unnaturally, 
prepared to acquiesce in it. He did not | impatient with its slow process, should 
wish to trespass on the time of the Com- | remember that they were dealing with a 
mittee. [Cries of “Goon!”] He had | question which puzzled not only the 
thought it necessary to say a few unpre- Opposition, but the Government to do 
pared words, for the reason that he was | full justice to their own views and inten- 
not able to understand why hon. Members | tions. The speeches of the previous 
should think their case was gone when | night by the right hon. Members for 
the clause was passed. They should bear | Cambridge University (Sir John Gorst) 
in mind, as he had already said, that this | and East Manchester (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
clause must be supported by every man | four) showed there were difficulties in the 
who sat there as a Home Ruler. Such a/| matter for them as well as for the sup- 
man could not possibly vote against it.! porters of the Government. The assur- 
There was no language in it which would | ance he (Sir Edward Reed) gave to the 
justify them in voting against it. Not | Committee was that he—and he believed 
to vote for it, a man must give up his | that there were others on the Ministerial 
Home Rule views and _ principles | side—was anxious, on the one hand, to 
altogether. He was so anxious about | give the Irish Members every possible 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia-| fair chance for the due performance of 
ment that he should watch with the | the obligations this Bill would cast upon 
utmost care the course the Government | them, and, on the other hand, to do 
took in respect of it; and, more than | nothing which would impair the autho- 
that, he knew there were many hon. | rity of the Imperial Parliament. 

Members on the Ministerial side who| *Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
would be prepared to do the same, and | N.) said, he had not had an opportunity 
were regarding the course of the Go-|of speaking on the Second Reading 
vernment in that respect with great | Debate; and he, therefore, asked the 
anxiety. He was so sensitive on the | indulgence of the House to say a few 
point himself that the other night he! words of a general character on the 
would not vote against the introduction | discussion of the Ist clause of the 
of the word “ subordinate,” although he} Bill. He was one of those who came 
could not vote for it. But he did not| within the category mentioned by the 
wish to take any step that wouid seem | noble Lord opposite—that was to say, 
to compromise him with his constituents, | a moderate Gladstonian Home Ruler. He 
or drive him from the position he had | admitted that he was committed, like a 
held with them. Not on the Ministerial | good many hon. Members on that side, 
Bench only, but on the Liberal Benches | including the hon. Gentleman who last 
behind it, men were to be found who | addressed the House, to a policy of Home 
had given explicit engagements to their | Rule in dealing with Irish affairs; but 
constituents that nothing but a subordi-|he was also distinctly pledged to do 
nate Parliament was contemplated. But | nothing whatever which would impair 
there was another side to the question— | the full authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
and he would ask their opponents to | ment in dealing with Irish affairs if neces- 
regard this side of it with proper con- | sary, as well as with English or Imperial 
sideration and respeet—that those who | affairs. As the hon. Member had indi- 
were really in favour of Hlome Rule for | eated, in his own case, when the Bill had 
Ireland were anxious not to give a Home | passed through Committee, it would be 
Rule that would not and could not work. | for him (Mr. Bolton) also to consider 
They had no right to charge a body of | how far it met those conditions which 
men or a nation with the responsibility | he considered essential in connection 
of conducting their own affairs and beset | with any measure of this kind ; and if he 
them with restrictions and engagements | found that it did not, to modify his atti- 
which would deter them from performing | tude with reference to it. With regard 
their duty in a proper manner. He/to this particular clause, he had voted 
believed that feeling existed in its full | against certain Amendments that had 
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been moved, because he thought that 
the Amendments with which he sympa- 
thised had better come in another form 
in other parts of the Bill. He fully 
intended that there should be only a sub- 
ordinate Legislature in Ireland; but he 
did not desire that, associated with the 
description of the Legislature in this 
clause, there should be terms used caleu- 
lated to give offence, and which would 
be for any practical object inoperative. 
Distinguished Constitutional lawyers 
suggested that it was necessary to 
strengthen the special statement in the 
Preamble by adding declaratory words 
as to the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament in the main parts of the 
Bill. What harm could there be in 
setting forth in the measure that the 
Irish Legislature was a subordinate one 
if it really was intended that it should be 
subordinate? He (Mr. Bolton) had 
heard, with great satisfaction, the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, in which he 
distinctly laid it down that he would be 
prepared to consider, and consider favour- 
ably, any practical proposal to give effect 
to these requirements. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James) had put an 
Amendment on the Paper to Clause 2 ; 
and he hoped the Government would 
very seriously consider whether they 
could not accept that Amendment. 
Possibly a clear, specific, Declaratory 
Clause, either at the commencement of 
the Bill or at the end, would have been 
more satisfactory even than the Proviso 
of the right hon. Member for Bury ; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman was 
satisfied—and he was a great Constitu- 
tional lawyer—he (Mr. Bolton) would 
be satisfied also. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had given a very forcible reason 
why an Amendment of this kind should 
be adopted. He stated that the Act 
would not be construed only by dis- 
tinguished Judges sitting in high places 
of judicial authority, but would have 
to be considered by comparatively 
small Judges and Magistrates, in re- 
mote parts of Ireland; and it was 
desirable that there should be, in no 
unmistakable way, on the face of the 
Statute a clause setting forth that the 
Legislature created was distinctly a 
subordinate one. He would not labour 
the argument. It was sufficient, as a 
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friend and supporter of the Government, 
to urge them to consider the suggestion 
of the right hon, Gentleman in a sympa- 
thetic way; and he appealed to hon, 
Gentlemen from Ireland to give a fair 
and dispassionate consideration to the 
proposal, because they had to satisfy not 
their enemies but their friends and the 
general British public, who were some- 
what anxious about this and some 
other points. The veto should be clear 
and explicit, resting in the hands of 
the responsible Ministers of the Crown 
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-— not the Irish Ministers, but the 
Ministers having the confidence of 
Parliament. It should not be exercised 


in unimportant matters, or in domestic 
matters which concerned especially the 
Irish peopie, and did not outrage the 
sense of justice of the general com- 
munity. The veto should be a practical 
weapon which should not be needlessly or 
recklessly used or flourished offensively, 
but which should always be effective if 
occasion arose. With regard to the 
Imperial Judiciary, it was desirable that, 
as in the United States, it should have 
a visible existence throughout Ireland. 
It should not be mixed up with the 
local Irish Judiciary. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE rose to Order. 
He asked whether the hon. Gentleman 
was in Order on this clause in referring 
to the Judiciary ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is, no doubt, going too much into 
detail. 

Mr. BOLTON said, he admitted he 
was going somewhat beyond the clause ; 
but, from circumstances which were 
within the kuowledge of the House, 
he had not had an opportunity of 
speaking on the Second Reading. He 
at once accepted that intimation from 
the Chair. As to finance, which was 
a subject which would come within 
the control of the Irish Legislature, 
he could not support the observations 
of the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey) that the British public were 
indifferent as to spending £500,000 a 
year to enable the Irish Legislature to 
carry on its business. If they supplied 
the Irish people with a Legislative 
Assembly, there was no responsibility on 
their part to find it, at the expense of the 
British public, with money to carry on its 
operations, and he did not believe the 
Irish Representatives could be so foolish 
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as toimagine that they would get an endow- 
ment from the British people in connection 
with their legislative affairs. They only 
wanted, so they said, and he believed, 
to have fair treatment. He also hoped 
there would be some provision to adjust 
as between this Parliament and the 
Legislature to be created other questions, 
such as the Land Question, so that they 
might know before the Bill left the House 
whether the Imperial Parliament was to 
deal with that question within three years, 
or whether it was to be left to the Irish 
Legislature, and, if so, upon what terms. 
He should also like to refer to another 
matter—namely, the question of Ulster. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain) that the Ulster Mem- 
bers had made a great mistake, as they 
believed that they would be injuriously 
affected by the Bill in not proposing that 
they should be excluded from its opera- 
tions. It was almost impossible for Mem- 
bers like himself, who desired to do full 
justice to the claims of Ulster, te overeome 
the difficulty the Ulster people put them 
in. What they said amounted to this— 
“Wedon't want Home Rule for ourselves, 
and, therefore, we won't let the rest of 
Ireland have it.” That was almost a 
dog-in-the-manger policy, and placed 
those who desired to give fair and 
just consideration to the claims and 
representations of Ulster in a position of 
great difficulty. He believed they would 
find that by adopting a policy of that 
kind they would lose the sympathy of the 
British public. The Prime Minister had 
committed himself to giving Ulster 
separate treatment if Ulster desired it. 
If Ulster was not to be excluded from the 
Bill, having regard to recent events 
there, they must consider what 
guarantees aud securities should be 
put in the Bill with the view of 
satisfying the anxieties of the people 
of that Province and of reconciling them 
to the policy of the measure. He could 
not conceal from himself that this mea- 
sure was really a large  experi- 
ment. He did not regard the Bill with 
the feeling of absolute confidence that 
prevailed in some parts of the House. 
They had tried several modes of govern- 
ing Ireland, and, coercion having failed, 
it was generally admitted that sooner or 
later a great measure of local self-govern- 
ment would have to be given to Ireland 
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by one Party or the other and on the 
lines of the present Bill — reduced 
in its scope and character. Certain it 
was that if the Party opposite came into 
power they would have to introduce a 
measure of local government for 
Ireland. Therefore, he asked himself— 
and he asked hon, Gentlemen opposite— 
whether it was not better, instead of un- 
geuerously criticising the Bill as a whole, 
toendeavour to make it a practical measure 
acceptable to all parties. If they would do 
that he promised them they would have 
the support, if not of many Members, at 
any rate of some men on the Liberal 
side. This Bill was, he said, a great 
experiment. He knew there were Mem- 
bers prepared to vote for anything and 
everything at the bidding of their Party 
Leaders ; but there was a certain amount 
of independence in certain quarters of 
the House, and there were Members who 
were prepared to say what they thought 
about the Bill, who were not afraid to 
make suggestions and state objections— 
not offensively, but with the determina- 
tion of having them fairly and reasonably 
considered. This Bill, he repeated, 
was a large experiment, which he looked 
upon with hope rather than with con- 
fidence or certainty. But he believed if 
the Bill was brought within the practical 
lines and the scope of an enlarged 
measure of Local Government, such as 
the Prime Minister had, in his speech 
introducing the Bill, in one place re- 
ferred to it, it would be  accept- 
able to the country, and ultimately be- 
come law. He admitted that they ought 
to go as far as they could towards satisfy- 
ing the wishes and requirements of 
Irishmen ; but they were not bound to 
grant everything that wasasked. While we 
were willing to advance towards the hopes 
and desires of Irishmen they, in their 
turn, must be willing to consider the 
doubts and anxieties that existed in the 
minds of our people in this country. 
There ought to be no objection to 
reasonable safeguards in the provisions 
of the Bill, and the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament onght to be 
placed beyond doubt. While he would 
give the Government a general support 
in dealing with the Bill, he would reserve 
to himself the right of voting inde- 
pendently upon such Amendments as 
would bring the Bill within the lines he 
had indieated. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY rose— 

Mr. John Morley rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 

Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 308 ; 
Noes 260.—(Division List, No. 80.) 


* That 
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Question put accordingly, 
Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 309 ; 
Noes 267.—(Division List, No. 81.) 


Clause 2 (Powers of Irish Legisla- 
ture). 


Mr. CAVENDISH (Derbyshire, W.) 
said, he wished to move to omit the words, 
“with the exceptions, and subject to the 
restrictions in this Act mentioned.” He 
must, in the first place, ask the Committee 
to afford him that indulgence which, he 
believed, was generally accorded to a 
Member rising for the first time to 
address the House, his object being to 
make clear the subordinate character of 
the Irish Legisiature by defining what 
powers it should be permitted to exercise. 
The Amendment would raise a discussion 
upon the principle upon which the powers 
to be conferred upon the Irish Legisla- 
ture should be given. Obviously there 
were two methods, and the Prime 
Minister had indicated the two courses 
when introducing the Home Rule Bill of 
1886, the two courses being the endow- 
ment of the new Legislative Body with 
special and specific powers, or the con- 
ferring of general powers with special 
exceptions. The course he (Mr. Caven- 
dish) was advocating had, therefore, the 
support of authority ; but it was a course 
open for a Government to adopt. He 
hoped he would not be accused of raising 
debate with no distinctive Amendment, 
because it was the first formal Amend- 
ment which would be necessary if the 
Committee should deem it desirable to 
depart from the principles embodied in 
the clause, that of giving general powers 
to a Legislative Body with the exclusion 
of certain subjects in favour of the 
principle he advocated, that of enumerat- 
ing particular and specific powers which 
the new Legislature should exercise. Of 
course, it might be urged that he did not 
fully bear the responsibilities which 
attached to such a proposal, inasmuch as 
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he did not proceed to a definition of those 
powers ; but an argument of that kind 
would have less force when he said his 
object was simply, in the first place, to in- 
vite a decision as between the two 
principles of delegation and exclusion, 
if this Amendment were carried, then, of 
course, consequential Amendments would 
have to be filled in; but if the Committee 
refused to adopt the principle of delega- 
tion, of course enumeration of subjects 
would be unnecessary. Only after the 
acceptance of the Amendment would it be 
necessary to enter upon the consideration 
of what the specific subjects should be. 
It would be presumptuous in a young 
Member of the House to take upon him- 
self the grave and severe duty of suggest- 
ing the course the Government should 
follow ; but it was for the Government to 
indicate—whatever principle was adopted 
—what in their opinion the powers of the 
new Legislature should be. He preferred 
—though he was prepared to state his 
views of what the delegated powers 
should be—to leave that part of the sub- 
ject to those more qualified by experience 
to lead opinion, He did not shrink from 
the duty as an impossible one, and in the 
British North America Act of 1867 there 
was a precedent, for in Section 92 certain 
subjects were named which were allowed 
by the House to be dealt with by the 
local Legislatures, and by those alone. 
Not only was that Act a precedent for 
the case he was now putting before the 
Committee, but also in the enumeration 
of subjects there was a list whieh with 
slight alterations might fairly be applied 
to Ireland. In pointing out the reasons 
in favour of granting specific powers toa 
subordinate Parliament as preferable to 
the principle embodied in the Bill, there 
was this to be said—that the latter was 
vague and shadowy, and, as had been 
pointed out, the restrictions could, with 
the exercise of a little ingenuity, be 
evaded. As impressing his views on the 
Committee, he would quote the opinion 
of adistinguished jurist, a learned Judge 
of Ontario cited in Dodd's Parlia- 
mentary Government for the Colonies. 
It was there stated that the Sovereign 
power had created several Governments, 
one of which was made superior and all 
the others were subordinate, and that 
certain definite subjects were to be dealt 
with by the subordinate Governments, 
but that all powers which were necessary 
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for the peace, order, and good govern- 
ment of Canada were reserved to the 
superior Government of the Dominion. 


That arrangement would be equally 
applicabie in the case of Ireland. 


Although Her Majesty’s Government 
had confessed that this Assembly they 
proposed to establish was subordinate to 
the Imperial Parliament, they refused to 
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for the management of local affairs, 
and nothing more. It was to be pre- 
sumed that when hon. Members made 
these statements they had some idea what 
was meant by local affairs. Indeed, he 
believed there were some supporters of 
the Government who had gone very far 
in definition of powers for the new Par- 
liament. He avoided mention of names, 
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embody that in terms in their Bill, and | but there was a considerable section of 


now he asked the Government to take a 


step which would make that Legislative | 


Body truly and really a subordinate one. 
By the reception of this proposal they 
would show more clearly and precisely 
what the relationship between the two 
Parliaments would be. The present pro- 
posal was indefinite, vague, and shadowy, 
and perhaps hon. Members had a belief 
in their power to override the intention 
of the Act; but whether that would be 
possible or not, certainly it would be 
more satisfactory to know exactly the 
power the subordinate Parliament would 
nave. In all cases where the House had 
delegated or conferred any power on any 
subordinate Body he believed the House 
had stated precisely and exactly what 
those powers should be, and that they 
should not be enlarged. There would be 
this difficulty in Ireland—that an Act of 
the Joint Legislature, outside its powers 
as an Enacting Body, would not have the 
force of the law ; and, therefore, it might 
happen that the humblest Magistrate, 
sitting at Petty Sessions, might be called 
upon to decide, in relation to proceedings 
before him, whether the Irish Legislature 
had exceeded its powers. From either 
point of view, from the point of view of 
those who wished to see the Act in 
operation, and those who did not, there 
must be the wish that any Act passed by 
the Irish Legislature should have no 
doubt of its validity attaching to it. By 
accepting the principle of naming certain 
powers as within the provisions of the 
Legislature the difficulties would be to a 
large extent removed ; but, as the Bill 
now stood, it would be necessary for the 
highest tribunal to say whether the Acts 
passed were as such as were within the 
powers of the subordinate Legislature. 
He expected no support from those who 
did not desire a subordinate Parliament ; 
but he turned with some confidence to 
those who on platforms throughout the 
country had declared the intention 
of giving Ireland a local Parliament ; 





supporters of the Government who some- 
what approved of the policy now known 
as the gas and water principle of Home 
Rule. If the Government were unable 
to specify the subjects with which the 
Irish Legislature was to deal they might 
embody clauses in their Bill. Much had 
been said of the old language being 
abandoned, and he was willing to accept 
the retractations ; but still he contended 
it would be wiser and more statesmanlike 
to confer first limited powers on the new 
body, and then upon the result and in 
course of time further powers might be 
conferred. This was an experiment, and 
too much caution could not be exercised. 
Under the happy Constitution they 
enjoyed the powers of Parliament had 
grown slowly from small beginnings, and 
undoubtedly in undertaking great con- 
stitutional changes they would do wisely 
to proceed slowly among the stumbling 
blocks that often attended the attempt at 
a too rapid rate of progress. Undoubtedly 
in Ireland and in England there were 
grave fears as to the result of the 
operation of such an Act as this, and 


he could not say that a too rapid 
rate of progress, if adopted, would 


remoye those apprehensions. At any 
rate, they would be somewhat allaved if 
the power of the Legislature were strictly 
and clearly defined. It was no matter 
for surprise that doubts were expressed 
of the result of conferring extensive and 
general powers ; and though he might be 
accused of ungenerous mistrust, and told 
that he should give the Irish Parliament 
everything, yet still he insisted that in 
such matters of deep importance it was 
wiser to adopt the safer and surer way. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, to leave out all the words from the 
beginning of the Clause to the word 
“there,” in line 15.—(.Wr. Cavendish.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘with the exceptions’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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Mr. MACARTNEY moved to report 
Progress, for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the conduct of the Government in 
moving the Closure on the last clause. 
[:* Order, order !”] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Closure 
being the act of the Committee, it 
cannot be called in question. 

Mr. MACARTNEY would only then 
express a hope that in the future conduct 
of Debates on this Bill the Chief Secre- 
tary [ Loud cries of “ Order !"} 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is indirectly doing that which I have 
informed him would not be in Order. 


Mr. MACARTNEY again rose. 
It being ten minutes to Seven of the 


clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


Parliamentary 





Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL.—(No. 319.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to—Municipal 
Corporations Act (1882) Amendment 
Bill; Reformatory Schoois (Scotland) 
Bill, with Amendments. 


ROYAL ASSENT. 
Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 
The House went ;—and, being re- 
turned ;— 
Mr. SrEakeER reported the Royal 
Assent to— 
1. Customs and 
Act, 1893. 
2. Local Authorities Loans (Scot- 
land) Act (1891) Amendment 
Act, 1893. 
3. Police Disabilities Removal Act, 
1893. 
4. Post Office (Sites) Act, 1893. 
5. Suffolk Joint Committee (Bor- 
rowing Powers) Act, 1893, 
6. Local Government Board (Ire- 
Jand Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 1) Act, 1893. 


Inland Revenue 
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EARLY CLOSING BILL. 


On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to pro- 
vide for the Earlier Closing of Shops, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Barry, Colonel Bridgeman, 
Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr, 


Mather. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 357, 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
EXTENSION BILL. 

On Motion of Sir William Wedderburn, Bill 
to extend to the counties of Banff, Aberdeen, 
Kincardine, Elgin, and Nairn certain provisions 
of “ The Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, 
1886,” and any Acts amending the same, 
orderel to be brought in by Sir William Wed- 
derburn, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Crombie, and Mr. Seymour Keay. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 358.] 


PRISON OFFICERS (SUPERANNUATION), 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to amend cer- 
tain provisions of “ The Prison Act, 1887,” with 
respect to the grant, out of moneys provided by 
Parliament, of Superannuation Allowances to 
Prison Officers. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday 
next. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection; That 
they had discharged the following Mem- 
bers from the Standing Committee on Law, 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
cedure :—Mr. Herbert Gardner and Mr. 
Bryn Roberts ; and had appointed in 
substitution : Mr. Fenwick and Mr. 
Mather. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY further 
reported from the Committee ; That they 
had discharged from the Standing Com- 
mitteeon Trade (inchiding Agriculture and 
Fishing), Shipping, and Manufactures, 
the following Member :—Mr. Fenwick ; 
and had appointed in substitution: Mr, 
Herbert Gardner. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 
Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, 
and read, 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
[ No, 213.] 


printed, 
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EVENING SITTING. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION, 
RESOLUTION, 

*Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, Middle- 
ton) rose to call attention to the law 
makiag vaccination compulsory, and to 
move— 

“That the law compelling vaccination of 
infants and young persons is unjustifiable, and 
ought to be repealed.” 

The hon, Member said that, in proposing 
this Resolution, he had undertaken a 
duty which he knew to be an important 
one, and he hoped that it would not fail 
because of the incompetency of the 
advocate. He stood there as the mouth- 
piece, on this question, of the country, 
whose voice with regard to it had not 
for many years found due expression in 
that House. The House of Commons in 
past times had been induced by promises 
expressed by medical opinion which were 
unfulfilled, and by assertions the truth 
of which had never been established by 
proper evidence, to pass a Compulsory 

Vaccination Act. His first proposition 
was that it was monstrous to enforce 
upon the people of the country compli- 
ance with a medical rite which was 
utterly useless as a safeguard against 
small-pox. During the last century 
inoculation was just as much favoured 
and supported by the medical profession 
as vaccination was in this century. 
Small-pox was introduced into the system 
by inoculation under the notion that it 
prevented further attacks of small-pox. 
They were surprised when Irishmen 
made “bulls.” When Irishmen said 
something of an ingenuous kind—some- 
thing that was paradoxical—they were 
inclined to laugh. Just see what inocula- 


tion meant as an Irishman would put it— 
“Sure the boy may be liable to an 
attack of small-pox, and sure the surest 
way is for me to give it to him straight.” 
In the last century, in order that a man 
might escape the chance of small-pox, 
they gave him small-pox, 


It was the 
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same way with vaccination in this 
century. In order that a child might 
escape the chance of a disease they gave 
it a disease. Generation after genera- 
tion they put disease into the arms of 
successive infants—infants that were 
going to be the fathers and mothers of 
future families ; and they added to the 
sum and reserve of the diseases of the 
world an added quantity, of which they 
knew not the range, the effect, or the 
result. Vaccination was introduced by 
Dr. Jenner. He advised anyone who 
was curious to note how from small begin- 
nings and little shams great things arose 
in this world to read the history of Dr. 
Jenner and his system. He would not 
dwell upon that, but would only say that 
when vaccination was first propounded 
to the House of Commons it secured for 
its fortunate discoverer, or so-called dis- 
coverer, £10,000, and a little later a 
further sum of £20,000, the pretence then 
being that vaccination afforded a complete 
and entire safety against small-pox. 
But why should vaccination be com- 
pulsory ? He contended that all the 
evidence was against compulsion. Lord 
Henry Petty, speaking in 1806, said— 


Vaccination. 


“T have not the smallest inclination to pro- 
pose any compulsory measures, being well con- 
vinced that, whatever may be our view of any 
subject of science, this House ought to pause 
very long indeed, before they prescribe any law 
to individuals upon matters which relate to 
their own health, and even on which the very 
existence of their children may depend. These, 
indeed, are topics upon which private individuals 
in society are to be allowed to be the most com- 
petent judges.” 

And two years later no less a person 
than George Canning spoke words of 
weight in the same sense— 

“Although I consider the discovery of 

vaccination to be of the very greatest import- 
ance, yet I cannot imagine any circumstances 
whatever that would induce me to follow up the 
most favourable report of its infallibility with 
any measure for its compulsory infliction.” 
He would now quote one who was still 
amongst them—one who was, perhaps, 
the greatest of all that had gone before 
or come since—the present First Lord of 
the ‘Treasury— 

“1 regard compulsion and penal provisions 
such as those of the Vaccination Acts,” said the 
right hon. Gentleman, “ with mistrust and mis- 
giving; and were I engaged on an inquiry, I 
should require very clear proof of their necessity 
before giving them my approval.” 

John Bright had also declared that the 
law was “ monstrous,” aud ought to be 
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repealed. He need not remind the House 
of the expressions used by Jenner him- 
self. It might be answered with some 
show of plausibility that these were but 
the too sanguine views of an inventor— 
these promises which were contained in 
the original “ Inquiry,” that— 

“What renders the cow-pox so extremely 
singular is that the person who has been thus 
affected is for ever after secure from the infec- 
tion of the small-pox ; neither exposure to the 
variolous effluvia, nor the insertion of the 
matter into the skin, producing this distemper.” 
These promises were renewed five years 
later in Further Observations on the 
Cow-pox, in which Jenner wrote— 

“ The human frame, when once it has felt the 
influence of the genuine cow-pox in the way 
that has been described, is never afterwards, at 
any period of its existence, ‘assailable by the 
small-pox.” 


Compulsory 


That was false. It was now admitted on 
all hands in the medical profession that 
that statement was false. Yet it was 
backed up until late times by the Local 
Government Board. The Vaccination 
Department of the Local Government 
Board was an expensive institution. In 
that Department they had a body of men 
who were bound over by their education, 
by their tendencies, by their interests, to 
maintain vaccination. 

*Sir B. WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): No,no! 

*Mr. HOPWOOD said, the Depart- 
ment got £9,000 for this purpose, and 
they had no other purpose. He did not 
mean to say that their views were in- 
tentionally wicked, but he submitted that 
if men were to be engaged to investigate 
a matter of controversy, the tendency 
was to choose men who were not com- 
mitted one way or the other; and he 
thought that if vaccination was to be 
enforced, the Medical Authority of the 
Local Government Board was not an 
authority that the House should be ex- 
clusively guided by. He should have 
taken but little note of these expressions 
of opinion he had quoted were it not that 
he found them echoed in the words of 
one who more than all others was instru- 
mental in the enactment and maintenance 
of our present laws in this matter. He 
meant the words of Sir John Simon, 
when he said, in 1857— 

“On the conciusion of this artificial disorder, 
neither renewed vaccination, nor inoculation 
with the small-pox, nor the closest contact nor 
cohabitation with small-pox patients, will cause 
him to betray any remnant of susceptibility to 
infection.” 


Mr. Hopwood 
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That, too, had been given up. Sir John 
Simon was examined before a recent 
Commission, when he was obliged to say 
that a great deal of this language was 
rhetorical, and when he was pressed 
whether he still maintained his assertion, 
he gave it up, and every sensible man 
must give it up. The promise of Sir 
John Simon had already been anticipated 
in almost identical terms in the speech in 
which, in 1853, the Second Reading of 
the first compulsory Vaccination Bill 
was moved in that House by Lord 
Lyttelton, when he declared, on April 
12, 1853— 

“ It is unnecessary for me to speak of the cer-- 

tainty of vaccination as a preventive of small 
pox, that being a point on which the whole 
medical profession have arrived at complete 
unanimity.” 
Of course, he might be reminded, not 
without’ some show of justice, that these 
claims had now been virtually abandoned 
in favour of a more moderate position. 
That more moderate position he was 
prepared to consider on its merits; 
but he had at once two things to 
reply to the objection — first, that 
the claim could not be truly described as 
abandoned solong as The Times and Lan- 
cet repeatedly declared, as they declared 
in their leader columns, that “no one need 
have small-pox unless he or she pleases.” 
That statement was false and misleading— 
editors of journals, whether political or 
medical, ought not to propound such 
statements, which were indefensible. 
And, secondly, he should repeat with all 
possible emphasis that it was all very 
well to new withdraw the claim that 
vaccination gave an absolute freedom 
from small-pox,and say now—* It is true 
that primary vaccination may be of no 
use, but you must re-vaccinate.” There 
was no obligation, under the law which 
they were discussing, that a person should 
be re-vaceinated. All that they were 
discussing was, whether infants should 
continue to be destroyed by this horrible 
Moloch of the medical profession. He 
called it Moloch, because its victims 
could be counted by the hundreds—indeed, 
he was entitled to say, the thousands. 
This he would prove by the evidence of 
the Registrar General. Five hundred 
and odd deaths of infants from vaccination 
pure and simple had occurred between 
1870 and 1880. What did his hon. 
Friend say to that ? 

*Sm B. WALTER 
What are you quoting from ? 


Vaccination. 


FOSTER: 
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*Mr. HOPWOOD: You can see for 
yourself, sir, if you do not know. I told you 
it was the Registrar General. I am ready 
to-morrow or next day to give you the 
distinct reference ; but if it is not in the 
hands of your Department, your Depart- 
ment is more incompetent than it should 
be. But was that the whole total of 
those who were sacrificed by vaccination ? 
He doubted it. He knew it was very 
difficult to get a man who had done a 
fellow-creature to death, either by 
accident or misadventure under his 
hands, to state the truth, and they had it 
from a prominent medical officer that 
he himself often put into a death 
certificate that which was not the 
true cause of death “in order to save vac- 
cination from reproach.” “Convulsions ” 
was a convenient cause to assign in 
registering the deaths of infants who 
died from the effects of vaccination. 
Erysipelas was one of the most painful 
forms of death, and it was a most common 
sequel of vaccination. ‘There was no 
disease which brought an anguish more 


acute. Asa rule 14 days at least of this 
suffering had to be endured before 
death was merciful, and set the 


little patient free. It was terrible! 
It was a responsibility which the 
House took upon itself every year 
it insisted on compulsory vaccination. 
The whole world united in testimony in 
refutation of that dogma—that vaccina- 
tion was a sure protection from small-pox. 
The deaths from small-pox in the con- 
fessedly vaccinated were counted by 
tens, by hundreds of thousands. The 
Lancet itself calculated, in its issue 
for July 15, 1871, that in England and 
Wales, in the course of the one epidemic 
then raging, more than 122,000 vacci- 
nated persons had suffered from small- 
pox. In 1881 the Highgate Hospital 
had 96 per cent. of its patients vaccinated, 
and this at a time when the highest 
estimate of the vaccinated in London did 
not exceed 90 per cent. So that the 
proportion of vaccinated patients to 
total patients inside the hospital was 
even greater than the proportion of 
vaccinated population to total population 
outside the hospital. In an outbreak 
of small-pox in Sunderland, in 1884, 
reported in the current Lancet of that 
date, there were again 96 vacci- 


nated out of a total of exactly 100 cases. 
In 1881 there was an outbreak at Brom- 
ley of 43 cases, and every one of them 
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was a vaccinated case. It was stated 
before the Royal Commission, 9n the 
authority of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, that 41,000 cases occurred of 
persons admittedly vaccinated between 
1870 and 1886. This applied to London 
alone, and there could be found no other 
place, either here or abroad, in regard to 
which the same tale could be told. In 
the Highgate Hospital, in 1884, there 
were 474 cases; 447 were vaccinated, 
and of these 43 died, all vaccinated 
eases. To quote from the Highgate 
Hospital again, in 1885 there were 
567 cases; of this number 4532 
were vaccinated, and of that number 
82 died. The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board small-pox hospital ships had in 
1890 22 cases, 21 vaccinated, 2 re-vac- 
cinated, and 5 unvaccinated. The only 
two that died were the two re-vaccinated. 
In 1891 there were 63 cases, of whom 
7 died ; 53 vaccinated, of whom 2 died ; 
8 re-vaccinated, of whom 1 died; 
10 unvaccinated, of whom 3 died, 
and 1 death was doubtful. In Prussia, 
held up in 1871 te a Committee of that 
House as an example of how a country 
ought to be vaccinated, the great 
epidemic of that year attacked 2,240 
vaccinated children under 10 years 
of age, and killed 736 of them. That 
was a sufficient answer, surely, to those 
who held that complete security against 
small-pox could be obtained by a re- 
vaccination at the age of 12. Dr. Gayton, 
of the Homerton Small-pox Hospital, 
who spoke with the experience of more 
than 10,000 cases of small-pox before 
the Royal Commission, said— 

“I think primary vaccination is a very 
fleeting protection indeed. As to the time 
that primary vaccination lasts Ido not know, 
but I think it is a very short time.” 


In another answer he said— 

“ Primary vaccination would not ward off an 
epidemic.” 

And, in reply to a further question, he 
said— 

“ Post-vaccinal small-pox is of constant 
occurrence, and brings by far the larger pro- 
portion of inmates to the small-pox hospitals.” 
That was the evidence of a man who 
was in favour of vaccination, and who 
described his experience as extending 
over 10,000—he (Mr. Hopwood) believed 
it extended to as many as 13,000 cases ; 
but, not being quite sure, he took it at 
10,000. An hon. Friend reminded him 
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that in June, 1883, he had the honour of 
standing before the House upon a similar 
duty he was performing to-night. He 
stood there under the leadership of as 
astute a Radical—he would not dwell 
on the name of Radical, but would 
say as astute a friend to liberty as 
ever adorned that House—Mr. Peter 
Taylor. On that oceasion, Dr. Playfair, 
now Lord Playfair, spoke. He had 
previously declared that in Scotland 
they ordered things so that vaccination 
had stamped out small-pox. The words 
were hardly out of his mouth when a 
terrible epidemic ran its course in Scot- 
land, and Dundee and Glasgow answered 
the speech of Dr. Playfair by a painful 
refrain. He knew that in Scotland they 
ordered things very roughly ; their notion 
of the law did not square with his ; they 
carried out the law without mueh 
listening to those who had to submit to 
it. But they had not sueceeded in 
stamping out small-pox, and he would 
ask the hon. Gentleman who represented 
Glasgow whether the authorities were 
not at this moment under considerable 
tribulation ? At this moment they had 
vaccinated up to 95 or 96 per cent., and 
yet the small-pox hospitals were filled 
with vaccinated cases. [“ No, no!”] 
Anyone who said “No” in face of the 
facts brought forward it was useless to 
consider, as there was no hope of con- 
verting him, because he had been brought 
up in the belief that if a man died from 
small-pox after vaccination he was 
wrong in so doing, and had_ offended 
against the medical body. The usual 
resource in the case of death from small- 
pox was to say the patient had not been 
sufficiently vaccinated. He would like 
the House to listen to the way in which 
a witty friend of his illustrated the 
assertion of that belief in vaecination. 
His favourite assertion was that his 
children were washed with Pears’ scap. 
They had not had measles because they 
had been protected against it by Pears’ 
soap. If they had it slightly the slight- 
ness was due to Pears’ soap; if they 
had it badly, then it was said—* Oh, yes ; 
but if it had not been for Pears’ soap 
they would have died.” If they died 
they had this reflection—that they had 
done their duty as parents, but had not 
used enough of Pears’ soap. That was 
practically the way in which the medical 
profession had defended this practice of 
vaccination and supported the compul- 
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sory law. Look where they would they 
found maintained a tradition of ill-success 
which commenced with the commencement 
of the practice itself, an ill-success which 
could no longer be denied or explained 
away when Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
vaccinated in 1801 by Jenner himself, 
in 1811 barely escaped with his life from 
an attack of confluent small-pox. Jenner 
was put to his wits’ end ; when the child 
got through he said—* The boy would 
have surely died but for having been vacci- 
nated.” The boy’s friends said—* But you 
covenanted to protect him against the 
infection ; have you succeeded 7” “ No,” 
said Dr. Jenner, “but you ought to be 
grateful to me, for he would have died if 
he had not been vaccinated.” So it was 
by the bedside of one of the most con- 
spicuous of Jenner’s failures that there 
was started the now fashionable doctrine 
of the vaccinal mitigation of smail-pox. 
It had been enshrined in medieal books 
as a fact not to be disputed; but there 
were many medical men who did dispute 
it, though to do so was to doom them- 
selves to ostracism, to blight their future 
fortunes, to have every road to advance- 
meut in their profession stopped against 
them. There were many such, and nobly 
and well had they spoken out on behalf 
of those who had been called fanatics. 
He did not know why he should be called 
a fanatic; but he knew that those who 
started this war against vaccination were 
not the wealthy, the wise, and the edu- 
cated—they were the poor who suffered 
from the use of the vaccinator’s implement 
a use without care, without inquiry, and 
recklessly practised—and who suffered, as 
men and women must suffer, acutely in 
secing the loss of their offspring. They had 
talked of mitigation and protection, but 
was the profession agreed ? He thought 
it would be admitted that this claim of 
absolute protection had never, from the 
beginning, been true in fact. But more 
than that, he submitted, never could be 
true in theory. The theory had been 
that vaccinia—cow-pox—and small-pox 
were really identical diseases ; that to 
vaccinate people was really only to carry 
them through the small-pox in a new 
way; that, in the words of Mr. Simon, 
“the vaccinated are safe against small- 
pox because they, in fact, have had it.” 
But this theory was unsound at its very 
foundation. The differences between the 
twodiseases had now been so fully set forth 
by Dr. Creighton and Professor Crook- 
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shank, and so convincingly laid before 
the Royal Commission, that few would 
now care to maintain the identity of 
the two diseases. Dr. Creighton himself 
pointed out the fact that, when he gave 
evidence on this point, no  cross- 
examination of him was attempted. The 
Commission let him alone; they knew 
that he knew more than they did, and 
therefore they did not venture to handle 
him. Dr, Creighton on this topic said 
the two were not identical; and if that 
were so, what was the case for enforcirg 
vaccination ? He had just a word to say 
about the Royal Commission. It was 
set up by the late Government four years 
ago, and it would take another year be- 
fore it arrived at a conclusion. He 
would tell them why they should not 
accept with implicit submission all 
they said. The contrary, because there 
was not a single avowed anti-vacci- 
nator put upon it, though the people 
whose fears were to be allayed, and 
whose ciaims were to be heard, were 
those who had remonstrated on the 
ground of their disbelief in vaccination. 
He kuew they added Mr, Charles Brad- 
laugh; but he was not an anti-vaccinator, 
though what he might have become 
afterwards he did not know, as he believed 
that what he saw and heard had a very 
great effect upon him. The names of 
several anti-vaccinators were put before 
Mr. Ritchie ; but, acting on the advice of 
his Medical Department, he declined to 
place any of them on the Commission. 
Why should that be—were they afraid of 
the truth ? On the question of efficacy 
he would quote Professor Crookshank, 
who thus concluded his work on the 
History and Pathology of Cow-pox— 
“Unfortunately, a belief in the efficacy o* 
vaccination has been so enforced in the educa- 
tion of the medical practitioner that it is 
hardly probable that the futility of the practice 
will be generally acknowledged in our genera- 
tion, though nothing would more redound to 
the credit of the profession and give evidence 
of the advance made in pathology and sanitary 
science. It is more probable that when, by 
means of notification and isolation, small-pox is 
kept under control, vaccination will disappear 
from practice, and will retain only an historical 
interest.” 
Could they tell him a name that stood 
higher than Professor Crookshank’s, or 
ask him to assign any evidence more 
weighty ? The practice of vaccination 


varied ; they might vaccinate in any 
number of marks they pleased, from a 
single one advocated by Dr. Lee to the 
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four which were recommended by our 
Local Government Board. In the Esti- 
mates that were passed every year, there 
was a considerable sum included as 
premiums paid by the Local Government 
Board to the medical profession not for 
care shown in the vaccination of unhappy 
infants, but for the cruel scars or “ stars ” 
produced on their arms ; as to the lymph, 
they might try humanised lymph—arm 
to arm vaccination it was called—and in 
that way it was admitted that the ghastly 
risk of receiving disease was incurred, 
For long years the medical profession 
had denied the possibility of disease 
being inoculated by vaecination, This 
testimonial to the benignant nature of 
the operation was not merely general ; it 
condescended to particulars. They were as- 
sured that the communication of syphilis 
by vaecination was not merely unknown, 
but impossible. Who could endorse that 
premise now ? He should like to show the 
House what was the attitude maintained 
by the Local Government Board in this 
matter. He held in his hand a pamphlet, 
entitled, Facts for Heads of Families, 
and stated on its title page to be * Revised 
by the Local Government Board, and 
issued with their sanction,” and in it I 
read— 

“The fear that a foul disease may be ime 
planted by vaccination is an unfounded one. 
Such mischief could only happen through the 
most gross and culpable carelessness on the part 
of the vaccinator ; and as all medical men now 
receive special training in vaccination, no risk 
of this kind need be at all apprehended. Of 
course, vaccination, like everything else, 
requires a reasonable amount of care in its per- 
formance. The alleged injury arising from 
vaccination is, indeed, disproved by all medical 
experience.” 

There were several gross misrepresente- 
tions in this pamphlet; they had been 
brought to the attention of the Local 
Government Board, and he should like to 
know why such monstrous falsehoods con- 
tinued to be conveyed to the public. He 
invited his right hon, Friend who was at 
the head of the Department, and who 
was not accustomed to this sort of official 
behaviour in reference to the public, to 
read this publication and set the matter 
right. To say that “The fear that 
foul disease may be implanted by vac- 
civation is an unfounded one” was a 
direct falsehood. It was known beyond 
doubt that disease had been conveyed by 
vaccination over and over again. Why, 
then, was this statement allowed to be 
flaunted before the people of England as 
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“Such mischief could only happen through 

the most gross and culpable carelessness on the 
part of the vaccinator, and as all medical 
men now receive special training in vac- 
cination no risk of the kind need be at all 
apprehended. The alleged injury arising 
from vaccination is, indeed, disproved by all 
medical experience.” 
Was that true? Had the Local Go- 
vernment Board aright to say that? If 
they had not it was a falsehood, and that, 
too, by a Department on which they ought 
to be able to rely implicitly. First of all, 
it was stated that mischief could only 
happen through gross carelessness. He 
could show them how Mr. Hutchinson, 
the great surgeon and syphilographer, 
expressed himself on this matter. In his 
work, Archives of Surgery, Mr. Wutchin- 
son said— 

“It is absurd to assert that inherited syphilis 
is always to be detected, and it is a cruel in- 
justice to imply that all accidents have been the 
result of carelessness.” 


What was the course pursued by the 


Local Government Board in __ this 
matter? They had appointed a gentle- 
man named Mr. Albert Bridges 


Farn to examine all the lymph on behalf 
of the Local Government Board—that 
was to say, all the supplies that were 
sent up from the public vaecivators all 
over the country before being re- 
issued. Mr. Farn was examined 
before the Royal Commission, and he 
was usked about the investigation he 
made. He stated that he had to examine 
all the supplies of lymph on behalf of 
the Local Government Board from all 
the public vaccinators. What did he 
say? He said that his examination of 
the lymph was mainly directed to the 
detection of blood corpuscles, though he 
did not say that blood was more likely 
to be the vehicle of disease than any 
other of the contents of the body ; that 
he could not call it possible to distinguish 
between lymph which was syphilitic 
and lymph which was not, nor between 
that which was inflammatory and that 
which was not; and that no power he 
could bring to bear would be capable of 
detecting any of the bacteria of disease, 
even if they were present. And, finally, 
when he was at last asked whether he 
had ever guaranteed any lymph as pare, 
he replied that he had not. Here were 
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the words of Mr. Farn in his examination 
before the Royal Commission— 

“ Question 4173. Having regard to what you 

have told us, do you think it would be possible, 
from the microscopical examination you made, 
to guarantee that any lymph was pure?— 
No; I should not undertake to say whether 
it would be a guarantee that the lymph was 
pure. I do not know that you could do it.” 
It was insisted upon that every child 
should be vaccinated, or that the parent 
should be subjected to the loss of goods 
or sent to gaol or treated as a felon. Yet 
here it was admitted on the highest autho- 
rity that there were no means of teiling 
when there was true lymph or spurious 
lymph, which might contain the germs 
of disease. He begged the House to 
believe that if he left his case at that 
stage unfinished, it was but a fragment 
of that which he could place before them, 
But it was almost impossible, before what 
he would be excused for calling an un- 
educated aadience in these matters, to 
compress into an hour and a quarter's 
speech all the evidence and the know- 
ledge which had been accumulated in the 
course of 10 or 12 years. He was con- 
tent to leave it to the House under these 
circumstances. Meantime, this system 
he had condemned went on ; its martyrs 
were renewed from year to year ; and he 
asked the House, in defence of these 
little ones, and in defence of the best 
interests of medical science, which con- 
cerned them all, to release the medical 
profession from the trammels of a law 
which stereotyped a remedy which was 
no remedy, which forbade future investi- 
gation, which bound hundreds and 
thousands of that profession in the 
bonds of self-interest to be content with 
that which had fallen to their lot, and 
muzzled or dulled their capacity for in- 
vestigation. He begged to move the 
Resolution which stood in his name. 

Mr. ARTHUR GC’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) begged to second the Motion, 
and remarked that after the somewhat 
exhaustive exposition which had been 
placed before the House, he felt that the 
best thing he could do was to 
make his remarks as condensed and as 
abbreviated as possible. When his hon. 
and learned Friend paid him the compli- 
ment of asking him to secord the Motion, 
as he shared his hon. Friend’s views to 
the full, he did not feel that he eould re- 
fuse. But had his hon. and learned 
Friend consulted him before putting his 
notice ou the Paper, he would have ven- 
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tured to submit to his judgment whether 
it was opportune, seeing that a Royal 
Commission was sitting inquiring into the 
whole question, that that Commission, so 
far at least, had not moved in what his 
hon. Friend would consider a wrong 
direction, because the Government itself 
had so far manifested a complete readi- 
ness to fall in with the recommendations 
of that Commission, and, finally, because 
he could quite understand the House of 
Commons itself would be unwilling to 
anticipate by a vote one way or another 
the ultimate decision at which that Com- 
mission was likely to arrive. For the 
same reason he would suggest that it 
would searcely be advisable for his hon. 
and learned Friend to force his Motion to 
a Division, At the same time, he should 
be glad, personally, if there was any real 
prospect of securing an overwhelming 
and decisive majority in favour of the 
Resolution which he ventured to second. 
It seemed to him there was a great deal 
to be said for this Resolution, and there 
was very little to be said for the existing 
law. The law appeared to him to be 
unreasouable, unequal, cruel, and, there- 
fore, unjust and inexpedient. It was 
unreasonable, because at the best it was 
founded on mere presumption, and on 
presumption the more it was examined 
the weaker it appeared to be. On the 
one hand, it must be admitted that 
vaccination, apart from its supposed in- 
fluence on small-pox, was an evil, and a 
eruel evil, to a reluctant parent. It was 
often a very cruel and very loathsome 
injury to the health of a child, and 
against this assured evil they had only the 
presumption of defence against a disease 
which attacked only a very small 
portion of mankind, and which the over- 
whelming majority of mankind escapes. 
This presumption of defence against a 
disease was, as he had said, getiing 
weaker and weaker the more it was 
examined. The claims which were put 
forward on behalf of vaccination in the 
time of Dr. Jenner were of the extremest 
character. It was declared that vaccina- 
tion was a complete and permanent pro- 
tection and preventive of small-pox. 
After a while that position had to be 
abandoned, until row they found its 
advocates scarcely venturing to say more 
than that it was a possible, a temporary, 
and an occasional mitigant of the evils of 
small-pox. In view of the fact that even 
among the advocates of vaccination them- 
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selves there was an absence of any fixed 
or definite view, it was an unreasonable 
thing to make this medical rite com- 
pulsory upon a reluctant population. 
Some medical men contended that the 
danger from vaccination was small, others 
that it was great. One medical authority 
said that vaccination once was enough ; 
another that the operation of vaccination 
ought to be repeated every 10 years ; 
another every seven years, and others 
stated that to be really secure one ought 
to get vaccinated every year. Again, one 
medical man was of opinion that one 
mark was sufficient, another required two, 
and others from three to six, and even 
12, whilst one medical man declared that 
the more marks there were the better, and 
the more frequent vaccination took 
place the better. It was something 
like those patent pills of which the 
advertiser said that the more you took of 
them the better. Wuth regard to the 
lymph itself, there were contradictions 
and disagreements. One medical man 
considered that calf lymph alone should 
be used, and another wanted it to be 


humanised. ‘Until medical men were 
agreed on all these points the lay 


population might be excused if they re- 
volted against the proposal as to vacci- 
nation for the future. He protested 
against medical men setting themselves 
up as exclusive judges in this matter. 
There was absolutely nothing in the 
subject which required any scientific 
knowledge, and medical men themselves 
at last were driven back into statistics, 
and precious statistics some of them were ! 
If they examined the statistics which 
had been recently compiled, and looked 
upon them fairly, he ventured to put 
forward the opinion that they made not 
in favour of vaccination, but against it. 
He thought the House would observe 
that statistics on this question told 
against vaccination rather than in favour 
of it. Unless a person started on their 
consideration with a preconceived opinion 
he would be absolutely driven to that 
conviction. He had no hesitation in 
committing himself to the opinion that, 
in the midst of a small-pox epidemic, an 
unvaccinated person was at least just as 
safe as one who had been vaccinated. 
Figures compiled by a German medical 
man showed that, in the small-pox epi- 
demic in Germany in 1872-3, among a 
large number of cases that came under 
the observation of himself and his staff, 
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a much larger number of vaccinated 
cases proved fatal than of unvaccinated 
cases. It was apparent, too, the law 
was unequal as well as unreasonable. It 
was unequal not only as between the rich 
and the poor, but as between different 
unions in the same county. And how 
was the law observed? In Gloucester 
79 per cent. of the population were de- 
faulters under the Vaccination Laws, in 
Oldham 71 per cent., in Luton 64, ia 
Northampton 63, in Halifax 60, in 
Eastbourne 54, and in Banbury 46 per 


cent. A great deal more than half 
the children in these towns were 
not vaccinated ; and, though he 


could not say that these towns were 
entirely free from small-pox, yet he could 
say that they were more free than any 
other towns of similar size in the country. 
What was the case with regard to 
Londov, where 90 per cent. of the popu- 
lation were vaccinated ? In the epidemic 
of 1871, of the number of patients ad- 
mitted to hospital, 91 per cent. were 
vaccinated ; and in 1881 96 per ceut. 
There had been three epidemies of small- 
pox during the last 30 or 40 years. In 
that which prevailed from 1857 to 1859 
there were 14,000 deaths ; in that of 
1863-64-65 there were 20,000 deaths. 
While the population had increased 7 per 
cent., the deaths from small-pox had 
increased by 50 percent. In the epidemic of 
1870-71-72 the number of deaths, again, 
increased by 12 per cent. He held in his 
hand statistics derived from Indian and 
German sources which established the 
proposition that vaccination afforded no 
real protection against small-pox. He 
merely rose to second the Motion and 
not to detain the House, but he could not 
heip drawing attention to these important 
facts. ‘The Reports to which he referred 
proved conclusively that there was no 
protection. He asked the Government 
to bear in mind the Report, for instance, 
of Dr. Keller—a Report which contained 
very interesting figures. The law as it 
stood upon this subject was founded upon 
a mere presumption, The fact that so 
many persons were. vaccinated was a 
proof of the weakness of human nature 
and the proneness of people to follow 
their leaders rather than an indication of 
a real belief in the efficacy of vaccination. 
But, even if they took the opposite view, 
and said the community had a right to 
protect itself, he had to say that there 
was no justification for forcing vaccina- 
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tion on those who did not believe 


in its efficacy and who resented 
its being practised upon them. He was 
perfectly well aware that numbers who 
were opposed to vaccination obeyed the 
law by having their children vaccinated, 
That, however, was a poor argument, 
He believed that before many years they 
would see that vaccination was not 
adequate to cope with the evil of small- 
pox, and he thought they would look 
back with amazement at the time when 
this system was resorted to by a people 
like theirs. He had pleasure in second- 
ing the Motion of his hon. and learned 
Friend. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Law compelling vaccination of infants 
and young persons is unjustifiable, and ought 
to be repealed,”’"—(C.Vr. Hopwood.) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*THe SECRETARY ro tue LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir B. 
Wa trter Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) : 
From 35 years’ experience as a 


practising physician, I have long been 
aware that the most difficult person to 
convince is the amateur doctor, and 
I am afraid the observation applies to 
other professions. I am sorry that the 


hon. and learned Gentleman who intro- 


duced the Motion has imputed inte- 
rested motives in this matter te Govern- 
ment officials and to the medical 
profession. It must be manifest that 
the medical profession has much more 
to gain by epidemics of small-pox than 
by the small fees from vaccination, and 
the Medical Officers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board could certainly earn more in 
practice than they received for their 
official work. I must warn the 
House against accepting some of the 
statistics brought forward by _ the 
Seconder of the Motion. The figures 
of one authority (Dr. Keller) were 
thoroughly exposed in 1887 by Herr 
Korosi, who found that Dr. Keller had 
falsified the Returns in favour of the 
anti-vaccination side. Figures were dis- 
covered to have been altered, such as 
68 to 38; and a Medical Committee, 
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which also investigated the figures of Dr. 
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Keller for the International Medical 
Congress held at Washington in 1887, 
arrived at the conclusion that they 
had been “falsified in such a manner 
as to raise the mortality from small-pox 
amongst the vaccinated, while that of 
the unvaccinated was lessened.” 


*Mr. HOPWOOD wished to know 
whether the hon. Gentleman was aware 
that Korosi had himself been shown up? 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR said, he was 
not aware of any alleged exposure of 
r. Keller. 


*Sirn W. FOSTER : I fear that when 
doctors disagree charges are sometimes 
hurled back from one to another. I 
regard the Motion as inopportune, incon- 
venient, and injudicious. The late Go- 


| vernment appointed a Royal Commission, 


on which they placed the ablest men they 
could obtain, to investigate this question. 
That Commission has displayed, during 
the four years it has been sitting, the 
greatest patience. It has devoted two 
years to hearing the anti-vaccination 
side, and has now approached within 
measurable distance of the time when it 
may report. At such atime a Resolution 
which directly attacks one of the main 
References of the Commission is inoppor- 
tune, as it is evidently premature to 
express an opinion before there is an 
opportunity of considering the Evidence 
and the Report of the Commissioners. It 
is inconvenient, because many Members 
are pledged to await the Report of 
the Royal Commission, It is also 
injudicious, because whatever the hon. 
and learned Gentleman gets from the 
Resolution will do him very little good 
in the face of the Report of the Commis- 
sion. He has entered on an unprofitable 
task, and it is injudicious on his part 
to challenge the vote of the House at the 
present time. Another point is that the 
Government are acting in perfect good 
faith in the matter, for they recognise 
and promise to act on the Report of the 
Commission as regards repeated penalties. 
Well, Sir, I think my hon. Friend will 
be better advised if he waite for the final 
Report of the Royal Commission. I do 
not myself believe in unwise compulsion. 
There is no heresy so foolish that it 
cannot be made important by persecu- 
tion. In the present case a few martyrs 
to repeated penalties are sufficient to keep 
going the agitation against vaccination. 
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I do not accept the hon. Member's con- 
clusions in reference to the usefulness of 
this particular remedy. I regard it as use- 
ful in the prevention of disease, and I am 
bound on three or four grounds to defend 
the action of the Department I represent 
in reference to it. In the first place, I 
defend vaccination because I believe it is 
a great means of saving life. I would 
ask the attention of the House to a few 
figures in connection with this contention, 
We have means of obtaining a fair and 
approximate knowledge of the ravages 
of small-pox before vaccination was 
invented and practised. It is calculated 
that before the use of vaccine small- 
pox killed in London about 3,000 per 
1,000,000 of living people. [Cries of 
*“Oh!”] That is the estimate of statis- 
ticians who have no interest to serve by 
misrepresentation, and it is similar to 
estimates made in foreign countries. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Will the 
hon. Gentleman tell us on what he bases 
these figures ? 

*Sin W. FOSTER : They are based on 
the estimated population of London and 
on the bills of mortality. The hon. 
Gentleman can, of course, say this is only 
an estimate; but I will give other figures 
which cannot be questioned in the same 
manver. Well, 3,000 per 1,000,000 was 
the estimated death-rate from small-pox 
in London before the use of vaccination, 
and the rate had fallen between 1872 and 
1890 to 178 per 1,00C,000, That is an 
enormous decrease. In England gene- 
rally, putting the estimate much lower 
than many statisticians put it, it is cal- 
culated that the deaths from small-pox 
were 2,000 per 1,000,000 before the days 
of vaccination, whilst between 1872 to 
1890 they had fallen to 90 per 1,000,000, 
These comparisons are open to the objec- 
tion that the death-rate before 1838, 
when the registration of deaths was 
taken up, may be wrong. I will, there- 
fore, go to a country where there has 


been registration of deaths both 
before and after vaccination came 


iuto use—namely, Sweden. If English- 
men are liable to small-pox, Swedes may 
be supposed to be not less liable. Regis- 
tration has been in force in Sweden since 
1774. In the pre-vaccination days the 
Swedish death-rate from small-pox was 
2,008 per 1,000,000 of living persons, 
whilst, since vaccination, the average 
during the last 70 years has been 173 
per 1,000,000, In Copenhagen, where 
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they have known the number of the 
population and the deaths from small- 
pox since 1750, the death-rate from 
small-pox was 3,567 per 1,000,000 
before vaccination was used, whilst 
during the last 73 years it has been, on 
the average, 130 per 1,000,000. You may 
read these figures in another fashion. In 
London 1 person dies now for every 17 
who died before the use of vaccination ; in 
England 1 dies for every 22 who died 
formerly, in Sweden 1 for every 12, and 
in Copenhagen 1 for every 27. The 
figures I have, also refer to epidemics of 
small-pox at different periods. Epi- 
demics have been defined by a very high 
medical authority as a condition of things 
in which 10 per cent. of all the deaths 
are dne to a particular disease. Taking 
that as the definition, during 48 years of 
the 17th century there were 10 such 
epidemics; in the 18th century there 
were 32 such epidemics, whilst in the 
19th century there has not been one. I 
think that is a complete answer to the alle- 
gations respecting the epidemic diffusion 
of small-pox in the present day. The de- 
cline in the death-rate has had a curious 
relation to the progress of vaccination. 
The more completely vaccination has 
been enforced, the greater has been the 
decline in the death-rate. According to 
the Registrar General’s Returns during 
the years 1847-53, when vaccination was 
merely permissive, the total number of 
deaths in England from small-pox was 305 
per 1,000,000 of living persons. During 
the next series of years, from 1854 to 
1871, when vaccination was compulsory 
but not enforced by penalties, the death- 
rate fell to 223 per 1,000,000. Between 
1871 and 1891, when the compulsory 
system was enforced by penalties, the 
death-rate fell to 89 per 1,000,000. Thus, 
as I have said, there is a progressive de- 
cline of small-pox as vaccination is more 
and more enforced. That decline has oc- 
curred in spite of conditions which are 
above all likely to make a disease like 
small-pox more and more fatal. Small- 
pox most probably spreads through the at- 
mosphere, and is certainly communicated 
by persons being brought into close proxi- 
mity with those who suffer from it. We 
have gathered together in this city at the 
present time such a mass of people 
as the world has never seen gathered 
together in a single spot before, whilst 
the communication that takes place 
between them is vastly greater than was 
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the case in olden times. Therefore, if 
the same condition of things existed, we 
might expect an infinitely greater mor- 
tality from smatl-pox now than we had 
in pre-vaccination years. It may be said 
that sanitation has improved, and I admit 
that it has ; but I say that sanitation has 
had nothing whatever, or comparatively 
little, to do with the matter. 
“Oh!"] If hon. Gentlemen will be 
patient I will give them figures which, 
I think, will show that such is the case, 
Before, however, I pass away from the 
present point, I want to point out that the 
mortality has decreased amongst certain 
portions of the population more than 
amongst others. The Motion deals 
specially with infants and young persons, 
Amongst infants under five years old the 
decline is no less than 89 per cent., whilst 
amongst children between the ages of 
five and 10 it is no less than 72 per 
cent. The decrease of deaths, therefore, 
is greatest amongst those who have been 
most recently vaccinated, although, before 
the days of vaccination, according to 
calculations based on nearly 250,000 cases, 
90 per cent. of the total number of 
deaths from small-pox were those of 
children under five years of age. There 
is another point I must deal with. In 
very recent times we have had an ex- 
perience of a serious epidemic of small- 
pox in the town of Shefiield. I admit 
that that was a great epidemic in a 
vaccinated population. A great many 
figures have been brought out this evening 
showing the number of people who were 
vaccinated and yet suffered from small- 
pox. But, of course, if you have 95 or 
98 per cent. of your people vaccinated, 
and there is an epidemic, the larger 
number of those who take the disease 
must be vaccinated persons. Well, I 
find that in Sheffield, if the vaccinated 
children under ten had died at the same 
rate as the unvaccinated, judging 
by the behaviour of unvaccinated under 
10, there would have been, instead 
of nine deaths of vaccinated children, 


no fewer than 4,400 such deaths. 
In other words, the unvaccinated 
children under 10 in Sheffield had a 


death-rate 480 times greater than the 
vaccinated children. 

*Mr. HOPWOOD: Will the hon. 
Gentleman allow me to ask him whether 
the gentleman from whom he gets these 
figures admitted before the Commission 
that there was a defect in his calculation ? 
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Had he not taken the Vaccination 
Census nearly a year afterwards, aad 
after a considerable amount of vaccina- 
tion had taken place ? 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): Before the hon. 
Gentleman answers, may I ask him 
whether it is not a fact that no re-vac- 
cinated person in Sheffield died during 
the epidemic ? 

*Sm W. FOSTER: I am not quite 
sure about the point put to me by the 
hon. Member for Sheffield, and I hope 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Hopwood) will 
excuse me if I do not answer his ques- 
tion, as I do not recollect whether any 
such admission was made. I have every 
confidence, however, that the gentleman 
referred to took every care in the pre- 
paration of his statistics. I know the 
statement is not absolutely true in the 
form in which my hon. Friend puts it. 

*Mr. HOPWOOD: I assure you it is. 
*Sirn W. FOSTER: It may be partly 
true. However, if my hon. Friend 
objects to these figures, there are others 
which are sufficiently conclusive. We 
may put Sheffield aside for a moment, 
and take England and Wales during the 
years between 1872 and 1891. If we 
examine the figures respecting the vac- 
cinated and the unvaccinated while com- 
pulsory vaccination was in force, and 
compare them during a period when 
permissive vaccination was in force, we 
find that there has been an enormous 
saving of life. If between 1872 and 
1891 people of all ages had died of small- 
pox at the same rate as they died of that 
disease between 1847 and 1853 (when 
there was no compulsory vaccination) 
there would have occurred annually 
7,940 deaths from small-pox instead of 
2,316. In other words, over 5,600 
lives have been saved, on the average, 
every year. If between 1872 and 
1891 children under five years of 
age had died of small-pox at the same 
rate as they died of the disease in 
1847-53, when there was no compulsory 
vaccination, there would have occurred 
annually 5,400 small-pox deaths amongst 
these children, instead of 591. Thus 
every year the enormous number of over 
4,800 young lives have been saved from 
this disease. I do not want to dwell 
longer than I can help on this particular 
portion of the case. I think the figures 
I have given show that there is a con- 
siderable saving of life by vaccination in 
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connection with small-pox. Next, I say 
that small-pox is lessened in severity by 
the use of vaccination. Small-pox 
occurs in different forms. I will not use 
the scientific terms, but will simply speak 
of mild and severe attacks. In the 
Sheffield epidemic of 1887-8 I find that 
17*2 per cent. of the cases were severe 
amongst the vaccinated persons, whilst 
amongst the unvaccinated persons the 
percentage of severe cases was 81: the 
chances of a bad attack amongst the un- 
vaccinated as compared with the vac- 
cinated being nearly 5 to 1. Amongst 
children unaer 10 years of age the per- 
centage of severe cases was 9 in the vac- 
cinated and 78 in the unvaccinated, the 
chances of a bad attack being thus 8 to 
1 amongst the unvaccinated as compared 
with the vaccinated. In Leicester, which 
is a town in which the anti-vaccination 
movement flourishes, they recently had 
146 cases of small-pox, and I congratu- 
late Leicester on having escaped so 
lightly and on the rigour with which the 
authorities carried out their isolation 
hospital system. I have always watched 
their method with the greatest interest, 
because I should be glad of having two 
methods instead of one of stamping out 
small-pox. Eighty-nine adults were 
attacked, 82 of whom were vaccinated. 
Of the 82 cases, only 6, or 7 per cent. of 
the whole, were severe. Seven unvac- 
cinated adults were attacked, and all the 
cases, or 100 per cent., were severe. Of 
the children attacked, 50 were unvac- 
cinated, as against 7 who were vac- 
cinated ; 44, or 88 per cent., of the un- 
vaccinated had severe attacks, while ail 
the 7 vaccinated children had mild 
attacks, 5 of the cases being absolutely 
abortive, the patients only having a 
few pocks. A similar state of things 
is witnessed at the present time in Man- 
chester. There have been over 500 cases 
altogether; 21 per cent. of those who 
are vaccinated have been severely 
attacked, and 68 per cent. of the un- 
vaccinated ; while 54 per cent. of the 
vaccinated, and 19 per cent. of the un- 
veecinated, have died. There is another 
interesting way of showing the influence 
of vaccination in lessening the severity 
of attacks. Some years ago an inquiry 
was made respecting children in Board 
and other schools in London, and over 
53,000 children were examined. ‘The 
examination was ‘made with the view of 
finding out how many of them were 
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pitted with small-pox, pitting indicating 
a comparatively severe attack. It was 
found that 360 per 1,000 of the children 
who were unvaccinated were pitted ; 
that seven per 1,000 of those with defee- 
tive marks, showing bad vaccination, 
were pitted, and that two per 1,000 of 
those with good marks were pitted. 
These are very remarkable figures as 
showing how the fair skins and faces of 
these little ones are saved from disfigure- 
ment and mutilation by this beneficent 
method of treatment. I now pass to the 
question of the use of vaccination in 
protecting people from attacks of small- 
pox. The protective qualities of vac- 
cination are, I think, undoubted. We do 
not for a moment deny that small-pox 
will attack a vaccinated person, or that 
a single vaccination is not protective 
during the whole of a life. I find that 
the percentage of children under five 
years of age who die from small- 
pox now, as compared with the times 
when vaccination was not enforced, has 
declined 89 per cent., whilst in the case 
of children under 10 years of age it has 
declined 72 per cent. IJ think these 
figures show that, at all events, the pro- 
tection extends over 10 years. <A special 
investigation was made at  Shef- 
field on this point. A _ certain 
number of houses were taken in 
which small-pox occurred among some 
of the inhabitants, and it was found that 
between 18,000 and 19,000 persons lived 
in such houses. Of these persons 18,020 
were vaccinated, and 736 unvaccinated. 
They were all living under the same 
sanitary conditions. Of the 18,020 vac- 
cinated persons, 4,151, or 23 per cent., 
caught the disease, whilst of the 736 un- 
vaccinated persons, 502, or 75 per cent., 
caught it. Thus the unvaccinated were 
attacked more than three times as 
frequently as the vaccinated. Taking 
the whole of Sheffield, which has 98 per 
cent. of its population vaccinated, I find 
that 1} per cent. of the vaccinated of all 
ages,and 9°7 per cent. of the unvaccinated, 
were attacked by the disease. There 
was a six-fold immunity from attack on 
the part of the vaccinated of all ages, and 
a 20-fold immunity amongst children 
under 10. I do not think you can have 


figures that are more conclusive. 
Mr. PICTON : They are disputed. 
*Sir W. FOSTER: Well, a very good 
test on this point is afforded by the case 
of those who spend more or lezs of their 
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time in small-pox hospitals—I mean the 
nurses and attendants. The figures I 
ean give with regard to them are exceed- 
ingly interesting, and I do not think hon, 
Members will be inclined to dispute them 
as they dispute the last I have given. [| 
find that of 734 nurses and attendants 
at the Metropolitan Asylums Board Hos- 
pitals, 79 had had smali-pox. Of the 
remaining 655, 645 had been re-vac- 
cinated, and of these not one contracted 
small-pox, whilst every one of the re- 
maining 10 have been attacked by it, 
The 10 performed the same duties and 
were under exactly the same sanitary 
conditions as the 645. I think these 
figures are conclusive as regards the pre- 
ventive properties of vaccination, and 
also as regards the sanitation argument, 
There are more striking figures still. At 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 14 nurses were in 
attendance on cases of typhus fever ; 
nine were attacked with typhus and 
two died. Sanitation did not seem to 
help them much. The nurses attending the 
small-pox hospital were all re-vaccinated, 
except one, who had recently had small- 
pox. Not one of them contracted small- 
pox, but one did contract typhus. Thus 
in two hospitals with two sets of nurses 
under the same sanitary conditions, the 
one set suffered badly from typhus, 
while the other escaped small-pox 
by aid of vaccination. At Leicester, 
at the present time, the same kind 
of thing is going on; 22 of the 
attendants were either re-vaccinated or 
protected by having had small-pox, and 
not one of them has been attacked ; six 
refused to be re-vaccinated, and of these 
four have been attacked and one has 
died. I think, therefore, the figures 
show very closely and conclusively that 
vaccination, at all events, has a protective 
power. I could give other figures that 
are almost equally conclusive. In the case 
of a small-pox ship, where possibly contact 
is even closer than in a London hospital, 
90 nurses and attendants were employed, 
and they all eseaped except one housemaid, 
who had refused to be re-vaccinated. The 
Epidemiological Society have reported 
that, out of 1,500 hospital nurses and 
attendants, 43 caught small-pox, and not 
one of them had been re-vaccinated. 
There are other indications of the pro- 
tective power of vaccination. Taking 
some figures given by Dr. Gayton, we 
find that the protection afforded varies 
with the effectiveness of the vaccination, 
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Amongst children under five there were 
no deaths in cases where the vaccination 
marks were good, whilst the death 
per 100 were 56°5 where the children 
were not vaccinated. Amongst children 
of between five and 10 the deaths 
were 0°9 per 100 attacks where the marks 
were good, and 35 per 100 where 
there were no marks; whilst amongst 
children of between 10 and 15 the deaths 
were 1*l per 100 where the marks were 
good, and 23 per 100 where there were 
no marks. I agree with every word my 
hon. Friend has said about the horror of 
the communication of foul diseases through 
vaccination. If that argument were to 
any extent based upon truth, I admit that 
it would be terrible and conclusive. If 
the communication of disease is at all 
common, a case is at once made out, 
not only for inquiry, but for an 
alteration of the law. My hon. Friend 
said a certain number of cases of that 
kind occurred. The figures on the 
point are more or less interesting and 
meet the apprehensions he has ex- 
pressed. The disease that is specially 
dreaded as a consequence of vaccination 
is syphilis. What are the facts? I find 
that in Scotland, where children are not 
vaccinated till they are six months old, 
65 per cent. of the deaths from syphilis 
take place before the age of vaccination, 
and in the second half of the first year 
of life they fall to 11°6, less than 
one-fifth of the pre-vaccination half year. 
In England, where children are vaccinated 
at the age of three months and upwards 
the same figures hold good. In both 
cases some 65 per cent.of the deaths occur 
before the age of vaccination. The in- 
crease shown in recent years in the 
prevalence of infantile syphilis is a 
matter, we think, of improved diagnosis. 
At Leicester infantile vaccination has 
been for a long time in abeyance ; and if 
syphilis and vaccination were at all asso- 
ciated, we should expect to find in that 
town a lower syphilitic death-rate among 
children than in other towns; but, as a 
matter of fact, we find that in England 
and Wales generally the syphilitic death- 
rate has gone up in the last 20 years in 
England and Wales some 25 per cent., 
but has gone up still more in Leicester. 
Mr. PICTON: Is that on a compa- 
vison with the town population or with 
the whole population of the country ? 
Sir W. FOSTER: It is on a com- 
parison with the population of the 
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whole of England and Wales— 
not with the urban population. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s experience in that 


respect is entirely confirmatory of that 
of the Local Government Board, and it 
remains true to this day that, although 
750,000 children are annually vaccinated, 
no case of unquestionable communication 
of the disease has come under the observa- 
tion of the Board. Another disease which 
is said to be communicated by vaccina- 
tion is erysipelas. What do we find in 
reference to that disease ? Why, thatinthe 
last eight years the infantile mortality 
from erysipelas of infants has gone down 
by 17 per cent.; but in Leicester, where 
there is no infantile vaccination, the 
disease has increased in infants 41 per 
cent. Itis calculated, as regards deaths, 
that only 1 death from primary vaccina- 
tion occurred in 14,159 operations. 
What is the alternative ? If compulsory 
vaccination is done away with, 4 out of 
5 children under 5 years of age in 
houses invaded by — small - pox— 
according to the Sheffield — statisties 
—will catch small-pox, and 2. out 
of the 5 of them will die. On 
account of a dread of the communication 
of disease, a dread which may be 
lessened by the introduction of improved 
methods, we ought not, in my opinion, to 
relax our faith in the use of this great 
preventive of small-pox. With reference 
to the interference with the liberty of 
the subject, I do not think it necessary 
to say much ; but this I will say, that I 
believe that in the complexity of our social 
conditions we are bound to do more and 
more in that direction, when it is for the 
good of others. The only justification 
for interfering with the liberty of the 
subject is when it is for the good of 
others. Thus we vaccinate children to 
protect the population amongst whom 
we live. Personal experience is another 
test, and from my own personal ex- 
perience of three severe epidemics of 
small-pox I can assure the House that 
itis the greatest possible relief, when in 
charge of a small-pox hospital, to see the 
vaccination marks well-defined. We 
know then that there is a hope of saving 
the life of the patient. Dr. Russell, of 
Glasgow, has written words corrobo- 
rating this. Finally, let me say that 
the care of the public health is 
the highest duty of the State, and 
with the advance of civilisation and the 
increased complexity of our social con- 
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ditions, the care of health is less and less 
within the control of the individual, and 
he must rely more and more upon State 
guidance and State aid. Holding these 
views, we must try to exercise them for 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. To accede to the Motion would be 
hurtful to the public health, retrograde in 
policy, and injurious by multiplying enor- 
mously the baleful and fatal influences 
of a disease which is at once loathsome, 
disfiguring, and destructive. 

*Mr. HUDSON (Herts, Hitchin) said, 
he was in Canada in 1885, in the 
October and November of that year, 
when a very severe small-pox epidemic 
occurred, and where no fewer than 2,800 
died from the disease. The death rate 
amongst the English part of the popula- 
tion amounted to only 13 per cent., and 
after the French took to being vaccinated 
the number of deaths among them greatly 
diminished. Had either the Mover or 
Seconder of the Resolution they were 
debating been in Montreal at that time, 
he believed that in the first week they 
would have rushed to a medical man to 
be re-vaccinated. In many cases a great 
deal of harm had been done with human 
lymph, and he thought the Govern- 
ment ought to adopt the American 
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plan of keeping a farm, where 
medical men could always rely on 


obtaining fresh lymph from the cows. 
There was in The Times of that day a 
letter from the highest authority in 
England, the Royal College of Surgeons, 
in which they advocated the great bene- 
fits derived from vaccination. He was 
connected with the management of two 
hospitals, and he had often asked the 
staffs of those hospitals their opinion on 
the subject, and they always maintained 
that vaccination was of the greatest 
possible use. Statistics had been laid 
before them as to the number of vacci- 
nated persons who had been attacked 
by small-pox, but his reply was that no 
one suggested that the effects of one 
vaccination lasted a lifetime. In_his 
opinion, vaccination ought to take place 
every seven years. He should vote 
against the Motion. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that 
while listening to his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, he came to the conclusion that 
nothing was more misleading than sta- 
tistics. He ventured to suggest that the 
figures quoted on each side were equally 
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unreliable. It was often impossible to 
tell whether or not a man or a child had 
been vaccinated, yet every doubtful case 
was returned as unvaccinated. He should 
vote for the Motion, because he thought 
it was just as reasonable for the State to 
compel the baptism of a child as to 
compel its vaccination. He was prepared 
to say from experience that vaccination 
did modify small-pox ; but if they wanted 
to be logical, at all events they should 
compel vaccination every seven years. 
Towards the end of the ’60’s Professor 
Cowan was examiner to a large Insurance 
Company, and one man who wanted to 
insure for £2,000 was told that he must 
be re-vaccinated. He submitted to the 
process, and eight months afterwards died 
from small-pox. In Leicester, as the law 
was not enforced, the town was badly 
vaccinated, yet there had been no smali- 
pox epidemic there ; although Sheffield 
was one of the best vaccinated towns, 
the people had almost been decimated by 
the disease. Let them draw their own 
conclusions from that. He could only 
say he believed that when the Report of 
the Royal Commission was issued the 
Motion of his hon. Friend would receive 
much more support. 


Mr. Hopwood rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Ques- 
tion be now put;” but Mr. Speaker 
withheld his assent, and declined tien to 
put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 


shire, W.) said, he should very much 
prefer re-vaccination. As a medical man 
he had given considerable attention to 
the question, and he was perfectly satis- 
fied with the speech of the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, who had 
put the case with clearness, fairness, 
and unanswerable truth. 


Questien put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 70.—(Division List, No. 82. 

Main Question proposed, “ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


136 ; 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Supply — Committee upon Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at a quarter after Twelve 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 15th May 1893. 


The Lord St. Levan—Took the Oath. 


TRIMLESTOWN PEERAGE (CLAIM TO 
VOTE FOR REPRESENTATIVE PEERS 
FOR IRELAND). 


Committee for Privileges met : Counsel 
heard to open the case on behalf of the 
Claimant ; leave given to the Claimant 
to refer to the printed case lodged on 
behalf of his brother Christopher Patrick 
Mary Barnewall (since deceased), late of 
Trimlestown, in the County of Meath, 
and of Turvey in the County of Dublin, 
Esquire, claiming a right to vote as Baron 
Trimlestown at the elections of Repre- 
sentative Peers for Ireland, and leave also 
given to the Claimant to refer to and use 
the evidence adduced in support of the 
said claim of his late brother ; witnesses 
examined; Counsel for the Claimant 
heard to sum up; the Attorney General 
for Ireland heard on behalf of the Crown, 
Claim considered, and the Committee 
resolved that the Petitioner Charles 
Aloysius Barnewall had made out his 
claim as Baron Trimlestown to vote at 
the elections of Representative Peers for 
Ireland ; and report thereof to be made 
to the House. 


Ordered, That the Claimant do pay all 
the expenses attending the taking and 
printing the evidence, and also the cost 
of the examination of the evidence by 
an examiner appointed by the Crown 


Agent. 


NEW PEER. 

John Mulholland, of Ballywalter Park 
in the county of Down, Esquire, having 
been created Baron Dunleath of Bally- 
walter in the county of Down—Was (in 
the usual manner) introduced. 


INDIAN AND COLONIAL VOLUNTEER 
DECORATIONS, 

THe Eart or ONSLOW asked the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether it was true that the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada 
had been notified that Volunteer officers 
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would be granted decorations for 20 
years’ meritorious service; and, if so, 
whether it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to advise the 
extension of the decorations to Volunteer 
officers in India and the Colonies ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Sanp- 
HURST) said,as to the first part of 
the question, it was not correct 
that a communication relating to the 
decorations for meritorious service given 
to Volunteer officers in this country 
had been sent to the Dominion Govern- 
ment of Canada. With regard to the 
second part of the question, the announce- 
ment would be interesting to their 
Lordships that proposals had been 
made for extending the decorations 
now worn by Volunteer officers in 
the United Kingdom to Volunteer 
officers in India and the Colonies. Those 
recommendations had been graciously 
approved by Her Majesty. Communica- 
tions to that effect would without delay 
be forwarded to the several Colonial 
Governments, and the result would be 
that Indian and Colonial Volunteer 
officers would be placed on the same 
terms as Home Volunteer officers. 


Home Charges. 


INDIAN HOME CHARGES. 
MOTION AN ADDRESS, 


Tee Eart or NORTHBROOK 
called attention to the home charges of 
the Government of India in relation to 
the condition of the finances of India ; 
and moved for copy of a letter from the 
Secretary of State to the Governor 
General of India in Council (Financial), 
No. 152, of 18th August, 1892. He said 
that, since the recent discussion of the 
matter in their Lordships’ House, the 
Budget Estimate had been received from 
India for this year. He had then used 
the word “alarming ” in reference to the 
condition of the Indian finances ; but he 
was now of opinion that it was not so 
alarming as the rumours in the Press 
had led him to suppose. For many years 
the Indian Governmeut had borne out 
of Revenue charges what other Govern- 
ments would have provided for by means 
of borrowing, such as those for special 
defence works, for which in England 
money had been borrowed, but which in 
India had been charged to current ex- 
penses. Generally speaking, he thought 
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that with economy, and unless a further 
serious fall took place in the gold value 
of silver, there was no reason to suppose 
that the Indian finances would not recover 
their equilibrium. As the Indian Finance 
Minister had recently said, the financial 
position of India rested upon Military Ex- 
penditure, and the condition of the 
exchanges in reference to the Military 
Expenditure in India. He was glad to 
observe that the Under Secretary for 
India in the other House, in answer to 
questions, had on several occasions ad- 
mitted the importance of economy in the 
Military Expenditure. The matter of the 
exchanges was still beforea Committee, of 
which the Lord Chancellor was Chair- 
man ; and, therefore, he would not go into 
it further than to say that all who knew 
anything of India must feel the great 
hardship which the fall in the gold value 
of silver imposed upon those serving in 
India upon salaries ; and that hardship 
might become a matter of serious pre- 
judice tothe Public Service. He hoped 
some means would be found to remedy 
that great hardship without imposing 
fresh taxation upon the people of India, 
which would, in present circumstances, 
be exceedingly difficult. The part of 
Indian finance he desired to call attention 
to mainly was the Military Expenditure at 
home charged to India. These home 
charges were not referred to the Lord 
Chancellor's Committee. He would not 
go into the smaller parts of the home 
charges upon the Indian Revenues, such 
as the salary of the Secretary of State 
for India, or the charges for the Consular 
Establishments in Persia and China, 
which was a subject of constant protest, 
but would confine himself to the Military 
Expenditure. The management of the 
debt, he believed, had been put upon a 
satisfactory footing, and no objection 
could be taken to the figures respecting 
the debt which formed a large part 
of the Financial Statement. The home 
military charges amounted to £4,000,000 
at the present time, including stores ; 
and the whole of this £4,000,000, found 
by the taxpayers of India, was spent in 
this country, so that India did not derive 
any incidental advantage from the ex- 
penditure. A very careful indentation 
of stores ought to take place in India, 
and advantage might result from such 
an inquiry. He would ask whether it 
had not been propesed over and over 
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again that the War Office charges, in- 
cluding stores, paid by India should be 
referred to arbitration ; and whether, 
while the Secretary for War was willing, 
the Treasury declined to accede to the 
suggestion ? The items that were under 
the control of the War Office amounted 
to about £1,000,000 ; rather more than 
three-fourths of this was for effective 
charges ; and a little over £300,000 was 
for non-effective charges. The effective 
charges included the cost of recruiting 
and training in England—the cost of the 
soldier before he embarked for service in 
India. Every farthing cf the charges 
after he embarked for India until he 
re-embarked for England was paid by the 
Indian Government. The non-effective 
charges included the pensions and other 
allowances paid to officers and men who 
had served in India and were charged 
by the War Office upon the Indian 
Revenues. He had these military charges 
before him when he was in India, and on 
his return he was asked by the Treasury 
to serve on the Committee which had 
cognisance of the effective charges for 
British troops in India; he had served 
on that Committee, with some intervals, 
for 14 years—in fact, until last year ; and, 
therefore, he had had the question before 
him for the last 20 years. Under the 
régime of the East India Company, the 
whole effective charge was paid by the 
Company, bills being sent in for the 
actual charges of the men sent out to 
India. In respect of non-effective 
charges nothing was paid at all. There 
were then about 20,000 Regular Forces 
serving in India, and no payment was 
made at all by India on account of non- 
effective charges until 1822. Then 
there was a bargain made between the 
Imperial Government and the East India 
Company, under which the latter agreed 
to pay £60,000 per annum for all non- 
effective charges in India then and in 
future. Some guid pro quo apparently 
was given ; but the English Government 
thought the East India Company had 
behaved very handsomely in the matter. 
That arrangement lasted until the direct 
government of India was assumed by the 
Crown, when the whole of the English 
Forces in India became the Forces of the 
Crown ; and that, of course, necessarily 
obliged a reconsideration of the arrange- 
ment in respect of these payments. What 
he had to represent to their Lordships 
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was that since that time the charges 
gradually and greatly increased, and the 
increase had gone on notwithstanding 
the repeated remonstrances of successive 
Governments of India and successive 
Secretaries of State for India in Couneil ; 
but up to the present time no equitable 
arrangement had been made in respect of 
those charges. He had no_ intention 
whatever to impute to the officers of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury or others con- 
cerned, or even successive Cabinets here, 
any desire whatever to do injustice to 
India. He was satisfied, also, the Houses 
of Parliament were anxious only to do 
what was just and right as between 
England and India. He attributed the 
inequitable result, first, to the great com- 
plexity of the subject ; and, secondly, to 
the great pressure of business of different 
kinds which had weighed upon the sue- 
cessive Governments of this country. 
Parliament had last year passed an Act 
by which the functions of the Legislative 
Council in India had been extended. 
The Budget must now be discussed there 
year by year. Questions had been 
already asked ; and it was not to be ex- 
pected that this subject, which had been 
so long before the public in India, and 
which was fully dealt with in Papers 
laid before Parliament and _ avail- 
able to anybody, would not be discussed 
freely and fully in the Indian 
Legislative Council. To resume a short 
history of the question. In 1861 these 
charges were met by an arrangement 
under which £10 per effective man in 
India was paid to meet the whole 
effective charge of the Indian Army, and 
£3 10s. per man to meet the whole non- 
effective charge, the latter charge, it 
was distinctly understood, being only for 
one year, That was done under the 
Act 24 & 25 Vict. ec. 89. When 
that arrangement was made, his late 
friend and old master, Sir Charles Wood, 
afterwards Lord Halifax, than whom no 
man was more thoroughly conversant 
with Indian finance, laid it down that 
that temporary arrangement was not to 
be regarded as an admission that India 
could justly be called upon to pay 
charges which ought really to be borne 
by the Imperial Exchequer ; and so early 
as 1861 a protest was put forward 
against the arrangement on behalf of the 
Secretary of State iv Council. The 
effect of that change was to raise the 
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annual non-effective charge from £60,000 
to £225,000 per annum; but no com- 
plaint could be made on that score, for 
it must be remembered that a large 
number of English troops were required 
there in consequence of the abolition of 
the old Indian Army. That arrange- 
ment ceased in 1870, when a most com- 
plicated and extraordinary plan was 
imposed upon India, under which, year 
by year, the actual pensions India was 
supposed to be called upon to pay in 
consequence of the abolition of purchase 
in the British Army were capitalised, 
and the capital value, year by year, was 
charged upon India by the British 
Exchequer. This arrangement lasted 
for 14 years, until 1884, and the effect 
had been an enormous increase in the 
charges on the Revenue of India, an 
increase which was not less than 
£4,000,000 in those years for pensions, 
and so on. The present Secretary of 
State for India at that time made a 
representation to the Treasury ou the 
subject, pointing out that charges arising 
from measures adopted for purposes un- 
connected with India, such as_ the 
abolition of the purchase system, and the 
consequent grant of pensions to officers, 
ought not to be levied upon India. It 
was urged that it was exceedingly un- 
just that the Indian Revenue should be 
valled upon to bear auy charge in order 
to get rid of that peculiarly English 
abuse, and the granting of pensions to 
officers on compulsory retirement on 
attaining certain ages, and so on. A 
Return upon that subject was laid before 
Parliament in I884. He could not, 
throughout all the Papers laid before 
Parliament, find any answer to the argu- 
meut so put forward on behalf of India, 
The arrangement for capitalisation of 
the purchase pensions ceased in 1884, 
and he had no materials in his possession 
as to what had taken place since that 
time. With regard to effective charges, 
after the arrangement as to a payment 
of £10 per effective man in India came 
to an end in 1869, a system was adopted 
by which bills for what was considered 
the actual charges were presented by 
the War Office and paid by the India 
Office. Year after year this was done, 
and year after vear the India Office had 
protested against the details of these 


charges. They paid certain sums to 


account, while protesting against the 
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whole thing. Maiters, however, went 
on from bad to worse, and in 1874 a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed at the instance of Mr. 
Faweett, who took great interest in 
Indian finances, to consider the whole 
subject. The Committee came to the 
conclusion that charges were imposed 
upon India which ought to be borne by 
England, and in their Report strongly 
insisted on the great importance of strict 
fairness in all financial arrangements 
between India and this country; and 
they stated that they had received the 
impression that charges had, in some 
instances, been imposed upon India 
which ought to be borne by England, 
and they agreed in the opinion emphati- 
cally expressed by the Marquess of Salis- 
bury that— 

“‘ The most effectual way of securing financial 
justice to India was for the House of Commons 
to be constantly watchful on her behalf.” 

The noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) was not al- 
together incapable of the use of sarcasm, 
and he might not on that occasion have 
intended to express his real expectation 
that the House of Commons was at all 


likely to be very watchful on behalf of 
the Indian taxpayer and Indian finances ; 
but if he really entertained that expec- 


tation it certainly had been entirely 
deceived, because from that time to this 
there had been no enthusiasm shown by 
the House of Commons in that direction 
for the relief of the Indian taxpayer. No 
notice whatever of the representations of 
the Committee was taken by the Govern- 
ment of the day, although it was ad- 
mitted by the highest Military Authori- 
ties that India was charged too much. 
His Government in India did all they 
could to put this matter on a proper foot- 
ing, and they wrote home pointing out 
that the highest authorities had frequently 
admitted that India had been called upon 
to pay an unnecessarily high rate in con- 
nection with the home charges. The 
Duke of Argyll was then Secretary of 
State, than whom no one was keener to 
get justice for India ; but it was certain 
that nothing came of those representa- 
tions, and no consideration was given to 
India in respect of those charges for 
which it was admitted too much had been 
taken in the past. After the House of 
Commons Committee of 1874, a small 
Committee was appointed in the next 
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year with a distinguished Member of 
Parliament, Mr. Bouverie, as Chairman, 
and they made some recommendations as 
to the cost of the troops; but they 
ignored and put aside altogether the 
great questions raised between the two 
Governments, on the ground that it did 
not fall within their province to examine 
or decide upon them. They said that 
these were questions for the Cabinet to 
determine. When the Report of that 
Committee was sent to the Indian 
Government they sent back a despatch in 
which it was conclusively shown that, 
according to the recommendations of the 
Committee, India would have to pay, not 
only the whole cost of raising and main- 
taining the men required for Indian pur- 
poses, but a certain part of the cost of 
raising and training men in the Reserve 
as well. No notice was taken of the 
criticisms upon the Report by the Govern- 
ment of India. Year after year the same 
thing went on, the charges were sent by 
the War Office to the India Office ; and 
at last the Financial Committee of the 
House of Commons, finding that there 
was no probability of settling the matter, 
and all the arrears which were accumu- 
lating, made a strong protest, the affair 
was brought before the Cabinet, and the 
upshot of the whole matter was that a 
settlement was made to the end of the 
year 1879. About that time Colonel 
Stanley (the present Lord Derby) was 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
and he admitted that India had been 
charged more in former times than she 
ought to have been charged ; but it was 
suggested that a Commission should be 
appointed to settle a fixed rate of con- 
tribution in the future. A Commission 
was sitting more or less continuously 
from 1879 to last year ; and, as Chairman 
of that Commission, he wished to take 
this opportunity of expressing his ob- 
ligations to its members, especially to 
Sir Thomas Seccombe and Mr, Knox. 
For years they could get no accounts, 
and when at last those for 1885-6 and 
1887 were obtained it was found that 
they could not arrive at a Capitation Rate 
unless they could get the opinion of the 
Indian Government upon the matter, as 
they were most concerned and knew 
most about it. And that was also the 
opinion of Viscount Cross, When Vis- 
count Cross was Secretary of State for 
India he requested the opinion of the 
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Government of India with respect to the 
charges, because it was obvious that with- 
out receiving the views of the Govern- 
ment of India with regard to the claims 
of the War Office the Commission would 
not be able to deal satisfactorily with the 
question. They could only go into cal- 
culations. But he was happy to say that 
simply upon the arithmetical calcula- 
tions they came to the conclusion that a 
very large reduction should be made in 
the charges. The answer of the Indian 
Government to the request of the noble 
Viscount only arrived in 1890, and the 
noble Viscount sentit tothe Treasury with 
the request that it should be laid before 
the Commission. At the expiration of a 
year he received a letter from the Trea- 
sury addressed to hir officially as Chair- 
of the Commission enclosing the Despatch 
of the Government of India—a long and 
able document—with the request that he 
would lay it before the Commission. 
That request was accompanied by a letter 
from the Secretary to the Treasury, in 
which the Treasury expressed its con- 
currence in the objections raised by the 
War Office ;and in these circumstances 
he, as Chairman of the Commission, felt 
that he could do nothing less than re- 
spectfully decline to lay documents 
before the Commission upon two of which 
the Commission were told their opinion 
would not be taken. So that he must 
inform their Lordships the result was 
that after 14 years’ work the main con- 
tention of the Government of India would 
not even be considered. It was put 
altogether on one side, and was utterly 
and entirely ignored. All the difficulties 
remained now just as they existed 20 
years ago, and he would ask the Secre- 
tary for India to explain what his views 
at present were ou the subject. The Go- 
vernment of India contended that when 
the Indian Army was used for Imperial 
purposes, that fact should be considered 
by the Home Government when they 
came to fix the new rate of payment for 
the effective charges in India; and they 
also urged that consideration should be 
given to India for the inequitable way 
she had been treated in thepast. It was 
said that England and India were in 
partnership, and in whatever was neces- 
sary for the general advantage of Im- 
perial interests India fairly ought to bear 
a proportion of the charge. If India 
could be consulted he thought she might 
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be fairly asked to bear these charges ; 
but India had hardly ever been consulted 
when a large charge was thrown upon 
her by the Imperial Government. The 
fact that no Capitation Rate had been 
settled was not the fault of the Govern- 
ment of India, for they had been con- 
stantly pressing for it. Whose 
fault it was he would not like to say, 
or whether it was that mysterious 
Body called the Cabinet, who refused to 
entertain the matter. What was the 
cause of the bad fortune or mischance 
which had entangled this question so 
miserably for the last 20 years passed all 
comprehension. For his own part, he 
thought it quite useless to appoint more 
Committees to inquire into this matter. 
Two or three sensible men inthe Cabinet, 
with the information they could obtain 
from experts, could, he believed, settle the 
matter in a very short time. The Indian 
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Government had constantly represented 
that an inequitable use had been made of 
the Indian Army in Imperial expeditions. 
The whole of the ordinary expenses in 
the Abyssinian Expedition were paid by 
India, only the extraordinary expenses 
being paid by the Home Government, 


the argument used being that India 
would have to pay her troops in the 
ordinary way, and she ought not to seek 
to make a profit out of the affair. But 
how did the Home Government treat the 
Indian Government when troops were 
sent out during the Mutiny ? Did they 
say, “ We don’t waut to make any profit 
out of this?” Nota bit of it. Every 
single man sent out was paid for by 
India during the whole time, though 
only temporary use was made of them, 
including the cost of their drilling and 
training as recruits until they were sent 
out. If this principle was to be applied 
in sending out troops to India, surely 
it ought also to be adopted when Indian 
troops were sent ou Imperial expeditions. 
Surely some consideration should be 
shown to India for the inequitable way 
in which she had been treated in the past 
in settling the charges for the future. 
He would not detain their Lordships 
upon other points. The Indian Army 
was of great value to England as a 
training schoo! for both officers and men, 
and as a Reserve Force ; besides being a 
fruitful source of pensions. There was 
hardly a family in this country but some 
member of it was deriving his income 
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from the Revenues of India and spending 
it, of course,in this country. These were 
ail considerations why equitable and 
liberal treatment should be given to 
India in this matter. In reference to the 
partnership argument, a partnership in 
Imperial interests existed, no doubt, be- 
tween England and India. Upon that 
point no man had a better right to speak 
than the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who knew the whole thing ; and 
what had he said upon this point? Ina 
Despatch of 10th August, 1883, Lord 
Ripon said— 

“Tt was a partnership in which the rich and 
powerful partner was able to prescribe the 
conditions under which the business was to be 
carried on, with very little reference to the 
wishes or the means of the poorer and weaker 
partner.” 

His noble Friend also said quite truly, 
speaking as Governor General of India 
in Council— 

“ We doubt whether, as a matter of fact, the 
presence of the Secretary of State for India in 
the English Cabinet insures that regard for 
India in the execution of military reforms 
which India has a right to expect in the distri- 
cution of military charges between the two 
bountries ”"— 
that was, if the distribution of the charges 
was to be regulated on the assumption 
that they were partners in a joint under- 
taking. But it was asked of those 
advocating the claims of India—* Why 
cannot you give us some sort of idea how 
you suggest this is to be settled?” He 
would, with great humility, endeavour to 
make a few proposals for the considera- 
tion of the noble Earl. In the first 
place, he suggested to his noble Friend, 
for the consideration of the Government, 
that the effective rate ought to be 
reduced from £7 10s. to £5 per head for 
10 years. He did not think anything 
less than that would be fair, taking all 
the considerations he had mentioned into 
account. It was monstrous that India 
should have to pay the extra charge 
arising from the abolition of purchase in 
this country. As regarded the non- 
effective charges, he thought India 
should not have to pay that charge 
arising from the abolition of purchase in 
this country. With respect to the 
£4,000,000 increase in non-effective 


charges up to 1884, one-half of that 
sum should be borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer, and one of the easiest ways 
of doing that would be for the Imperial 
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Government to take over £2,000,000 
India Three per Cent. Stock. Finally, he 
suggested that part of the charge of the 
special defences of India should be borne 
by the Imperial Government in con- 
sideration of the payments made by 
India for the Expedition to Egypt, and 
that the cost should be paid out of the 
profits England derived from the shares 
we held in the Suez Canal. If those 
proposals were put fairly and candidly 
before the other House of Parliament, 
he thought there would be no objection 
offered to such an arrangement of the 
matter. He would entreat the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for India not 
to drive the question off for another 20 
years, with continual correspondence 
upon it between the Departments, but 
to let it be settled for the future. 

Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copy of a letter from the 
Secretary of State to the Governor Genera! of 
India in Council (Financial) No. 152 of 18th 
August, 1892."—(7he Earl of Northbrook.) 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL axnp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
Kimper_Ley): My Lords, there is no 
Member of your Lordships’ House who 
is more entitled to bring this subject 
forward than the noble Earl, not only 
because he has been Chairman for many 
years of a Commission which has 
laboriously and usefully dealt with the 
subject, but also because he was for a 
long time connected with the War 
Office, and has filled the high position of 
Viceroy of India. These home charges 
have been the subject of constant con- 
troversy between the India Office, the 
Treasury, and the War Office ; and I can 
assure the noble Earl that I welcome 
any assistance given me in sustaining the 
very unequal combat in which the Office 
over which I preside is always engaged 
against those two great Departments. 
My noble Friend has referred to a letter 
written by my direction when I was 
Secretary of State for India in 1884. 
I entirely adhere to what I said in 
that letter, as I have no doubt my 
noble Friend adheres to the opinions he 
expressed in the despatches he wrote. 
My noble Friend has referred to the 
subject of the home charges. Before 
1884-5 the effective Army charges 
were £421,000 a year; but after that 
period they necessarily increased con- 
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siderably, because in 1885 10,000 Euro- 
pean troops were added to the Indian 
Army at the time Lord Randolph 
Churehill was Secretary of State for 
India. I will not trouble your Lordships 
with the figures for the successive years, 
but in 1892-3 the effective charges 
amounted to £548,000. That increase 
is due almost entirely to the additional 
number of British troops now in India. 
The non-effective charges were formerly 
capitalised, with the result that a very 
heavy yearly home charge was thrown 
upon the Government of India. Now, 
however, the system of capitalisation has 
been abandoned, and the charge for 
pensions is made according to the actual 
amount due each year. This change in 
the system has resulted in a reduction ; 
but the amount payable will by degrees, 
as the pensions fall in, probably rise 
again in the future. The total amount 
of the pension charges upon the Indian 
Revenue was estimated at 1892-3 at not less 
than £1,900,000. My noble Friend spoke— 
and I think with great justice—of the ex- 
treme hardships which India suffers in 
having to provide for charges which are 
iu large measure due to changes effected 
in our military system independently of 
India. At the time of the abolition of 
purchase, I may remind your Lordships 
that heavy additional charges were 
thrown upon the Government of India. 
Although no such great alterations are 
now made, yet from time to time pre- 
cisely the same thing occurs. There is 
generally a pressure in the other House 
for some change in our Army system, in- 
volving increased expense; the War 
Office yields to the pressure, and the In- 
dian Government finds itself saddled with 
additional charges which it has had really 
no voice in imposing. Increased burdens 
of that kind, I think, may reasonably be 
considered to constitute a grievance ; but 
I fear that the imposition of such 
burdens is not likely to cease. There 
will be no doubt that it is extremely 
difficult to determine precisely what 
share of these burdens ought te be borne 
by the respective Governments. The 


Indian Government is in the unfortunate 
position of having those matters settled 
for it by the Government at home, and 
the India Office finds that schemes in- 
volving a large increase of expenditure 
are frequently pressed onthe Department 
in the House of Commons largeiy in- 
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creasing the charges against which they 
had originally protested, and in which 
they had never concurred. This was 
disappointing, for economists are wont to 
look to that House for support. Where 
I think India suffers is that we have no 
supporters,as the Home Government or 
the Treasury has in the other House of 
Parliament, which will not throw large 
additional taxation on this country to 
meet increased expenditure. I am afraid 
the spirit of economy is not very strong 
in the House of Commons now. The 
noble Marquess said in past years that 
the only hope India had of more economy 
was in the other House of Parliament; 
but that hope has vanished. The reason 
why proposals that must throw fresh 
burdens on the Government of India are 
so frequently made in the House of Com- 
mons is that those who make them know 
that their own pockets will not suffer in 
the desire to make things agreeable and 
comfortable. The taxpayers of this 
country exercise no check upon such 
proposals, and the consequence is that 
charges are sometimes imposed upon the 
Government of India which that Govern- 
ment thinks unjust and unnecessary. 
Among the subjects which my noble 
Friend has referred to is the subject of 
military stores. Recently, as far as I 
know, there has been no protest against 
stores. A more satisfactory arrangement 
has been made in point of management, 
and the Government of India have been 
judiciously taking steps in the last few 
years to render India independent of this 
country in the matter of military stores. 
As far as possible, the Indian Govern- 
ment now supplies its own stores. With 
respect to the Capitation Grant, I may 
remind the House that formerly the 
grant was £10 per man serving in India, 
Then it was agreed that it should be re- 
duced to £7 10s., £3 a head having to be 
paid as well for deferred pay, which is a 
new charge, and the matter rests upon 
that basis at the present time. The 
India Office has no particular desire that 
the question should be re-opened and dis- 
cussed anew, for bitter experience has 
taught the Department that the re-open- 
ing of a question of this kind generally 
results in the imposition of additional 
charges ; and though it may not appear 
very consolatory, I am advised by those 
who share my noble Friend’s views, and 
who desire as much as he does that 
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India should obtain a good bargain in 
this matter, that there is no reason for 
urgency on our part to have a fresh in- 
quiry into the subject. My noble Friend 
said, with truth, that his Commission did 
not embrace the important general con- 
siderations of policy which have been 
urged on this subject, and it is natural 
that it should be so. Upon those ques- 
tions of general policy which I have 
been invited to discuss, I do not think 
it at all safe to express very confident 
views. As to the share that India should 
bear of the expenses of expeditions out 
of that country, it appears to me that if 
India is really interested in an 
expedition, it is right that that 
country should contribute a _ fair 
amount towards the cost of it. 
It is impossible to decide upon such 
matters beforehand. They must be 
dealt with at the time. All I can say 
is that we think India should be fairly 
and generously dealt with, and not 
charged with the cost of these expedi- 
tions unless she has a distinct interest in 
them. With regard to Egypt, for 
instance, India has a very considerable 
interest. Then my noble Friend went 
on to raise before me visions of a most 
agreeable kind, which I am afraid will 
remain but dreams—visions of a large 
contribution to Indian Revenues from 
our portion of the Suez Canal Shares. 
I confess I should like to be the fortu- 
nate Secretary of State for India who 
receives that gift. If it should come I 
can assure my noble Friend we shall 
accept it without the slightest hesitation. 
As to the partnership argument, there is 
something even with regard to Egypt, 
which my noble Friend overlooked. 
Supposing we received a considerable 
sum on account of the Suez Canal Shares 
for which we had to pay our share in 
the first instance, we should have to bear 
our share of the expenses in Egypt, 
‘which are now being increased, and that 
‘would be a matter of very considerable 
‘difficulty to us. There are other matters 
‘which have been referred to. Take, for 
instance, the Colonels’ allowances, as they 
‘are called. They form a considerable 
portion of the huge sum we pay for 
pensions. They used to cost the old 


East India Company about £150,000 a 
year; but now, in round numbers, they 
«ome to, I should say, £550,000. They 
wre increasing, and will increase, very 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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considerably ; and the whole of this 
arises from an interpretation put upon 
an Act of Parliament, I think it is 
21 & 22 Vict., by certain Commissions. 
The question is incapable of any com- 
plete solution ; but it is one which I am 
quite certain successive Viceroys and 
Secretaries of State will continue to 
press upon the Home Government—that 
is, that we should not have to bear so 
large a share of the Army expenses. 
We must try to reduce them, but I am 
not very sanguine that we shall be able 
to do so. We shall not fail at the India 
Office to do our utmost to keep these 
charges within a reasonable amount. 
With regard to military charges, I hope 
the Government of India will never for- 
get that they have the clear and un- 
doubted right to look in case of a great 
emergency to this country. If we have 
to keep up an Army in India equal at all 
times for all emergencies, that would put 
an intolerable burden on India. While 
maintaining av Army sufficient for all 
present purposes and sudden emergencies, 
I maintain that India has a right to look 
to this country for Reserves in case of 
need. And, above all, India may, to a 
certain extent, feel that the changes in 
the Army system have brought some 
compensation in the matter of the large 
increase of her Reserves. It is no small 
matter, because in the case of an emer- 
gency we could send out large and 
powerful Reserves. That is not paid for 
by India. I can only repeat that we are 
most anxious to obtain for India justice 
in regard to all these charges, and that 
no efforts on our part will be spared in 
this direction. I cannot sit down with- 
out thanking my noble Friend for bring- 
ing a subject before the House which is 
well deserving the attention of Parlia- 
ment. 

Viscount CROSS: My Lords, I 
think the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for India deserves our thanks for 
his very clear declaration that in case of 
an emergency India may rely on getting 
all the aid she may want from this 
country if it should come to a question 
of sending out Reserves. I am _ very 
glad te hear that definite statement, and 
I am sure it will give general satisfaction 
throughout the whole of India. No one 
knows better than myself the difficulties 
which beset the Secretary of State when 
he comes to deal with the Treasury and 
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the War Office. In all these battles the 
noble Earl may rely upon any assistance 
I can give, as far as it is any use to him. 
I hope the noble Earl will press on the 
Treasury and the War Office the neces- 
sity of enabling him to carry forward the 

lans he has sketched out this evening. 
I will not trouble your Lordships with 
many figures. The noble Earl has men- 
tioned the £500,000 for the Colonels’ 
allowances. Then comes the increase of 
Retired Pay, which was no less than 
£670,000 a year when I inquired into the 
matter. I have here a list of charges 
imposed, some of them against the wish 
of the Indian Government, and many of 
them without its knowledge, from 1864 
to 1883, amounting altogether to no less 
than £884,000 a year. Undoubtedly, 
therefore, India has a grievance, which 
is increased by the fact that this sum has 
to be raised in rupees but paid in 
sterling. Some time ago I got the 
India Council to appoint a very care- 
fully selected Committee to go 
into the whole of those charges. 
The Report is private, and I cannot, 
therefore, place it on the Table ; but the 
Committee went through every charge, 
and I believe that most of their recom- 
mendations have been carried out, and 
that there is every disposition to do the 
Indian people justice in these matters. 
Last year an Act was passed very much 
enlarging the Indian Council, and the 
resultof that Act will undoubtedly be that 
a great number of persons representing dif- 
ferent phases of opinion will be placed upon 
it by the Governor General and by the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay. This 
matter of the home charges is one which 
the Indian people have at heart. I do 
not mean to say they are always right 
in their objections; but it is a matter 
upon which they have set their minds to 
do what they can to get them reduced. 
And I only wish now to give this caution 
—that I think now that these matters are 
entrusted to them in Council, we shall 
hear much more from India about these 
home charges than we have hitherto. 
The result will be to give a lever to the 
Secretary of State which I hope he will 
use against the Treasury and the War 
Office in carrying out his views. Of 
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course, the question of contribution to- 
wards the Military Expenditure is a 
matter of policy which neither the Secre- 
tary of State in Council nor the Govern- 
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ment of India can regulate; but I am 
certain that in the course of a few years 
the Indian people will force us to do them 
justice. 

*TuHe Duke or ARGYLL said, it 
was now more than 20 years since he 
had to do with these matters; but his 
experience at that time had left an in- 
delible impression upon his mind, and he 
was glad that the subject had been 
brought under the consideration of their 
Lordships’ House. He was also glad to 
hear the very fair, candid, and full state- 
ment of the noble Earl opposite. The 
truth was that the Indian Government 
had been between two fires in the two 
large responsible Departments in this 
country, which were both adverse to the 
interests of India in this matter of money. 
There was no backing in the House of 
Commons. On the contrary, almost 
every year during the time he was in 
Office there was something else. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : It is 
much worse now. 

*THe Duke or ARGYLL could only 
say it was very bad then. As to the 
main subject, the principle of division of 
the expenses between the Imperial and 
the Indian Governments, the old principle 
was that the East India Company paid 
for the actual cost of all troops employed 
in the defence of India. It paid for 
nothing more than the cost of the troops 
sent to India from the moment they left 
our shores. He happened to be in Office 
when the abolition of purchase was 
effected, and he came in for all the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon the India 
Office upon altogether a new principle. 
Mr. Cardwell, at the War Office, con- 
tended that not only should India pay 
the whole expense of the troops actually 
sent out, but a full proportion of all 
expenses of the British Army correspond- 
ing to the proportion of men actually 
serving in India. Now, that was a totally 
different principle. The noble Earl had 
stated that one-third of the British Army 
was actually serving in India. 

Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY : Rather 
more than a third. 

*Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, that 
new principle was that India employing 
one-third of the British Army should pay 
one-third of the whole cost of the British 
Army, whether direct or indirect, both at 
home and abroad. That, he maintained, 
was not a fair principle on which to 
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charge the Indian Revenues. His noble 
Friend said that India was bound to 
remember that she had a Reserve Force 
in the Army at home. That was one 
of the favourite arguments of Mr. Card- 
well. But, turn it round, was not the 
Indian Army a Reserve for England ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I did 
not speak of the Army as a general 
Reserve so much as what is called the 
Reserve Force itself—about 60,000 or 
70,000 men. 


*THe DcKe or ARGYLL said, the 
real cause of the pressure was the Home 
Budget. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was under an imperious necessity, 
perhaps now more than ever, to diminish 
the charges to be borne. The Indian 
Government knew that it had no friends 
—no backing; and that the tendency 
of the House of Commons was to allow 
charges to be made against it. This 
was nota very safe position of affairs. 
They must know that though self-govern- 
ment was not given yet to the people of 
India as to the Colonies, still their atten- 
tion was being directed in a more and 
more intelligent mauner to this subject. 
He did not deny that, on the whole, 
the balance of obligation was enor- 
mously on the side of India. The 
Governments of India had main- 
tained millions of people in a condition 
of peace, prosperity, and growing wealth. 
Our government of India had been a 
splendid boon to that country, and no 
native Administration could have main- 
tained those regions in the condition of 
peace and prosperity in which they had 
been maintained. On the other hand, 
the charges to India had been large. 
The monetary difficulties had enormously 
increased, and he thought it would be 
a most unfortunate thing if the people of 
India should come to suspect that, in the 
interests ‘of the English Budget, undue 
charges had been thrown upon Indian 
finances. 


*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he should confine his remarks to the 
India Office, and to figures of less magni- 
tude than those which had been discussed; 
but if there was lavish expenditure and 
extravagance in the India Office, there 
would be room for more extravagance in 
the larger military administration. 
About three weeks ago Sir Griffith 


The Duke of Argyll 
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Evans, in speaking on the Indian 
Budget, complained of the great number 
of Assistant Secretaries in the India 
Office. He (Lord Stanley of Alderley) 
had compared these figures with those of 
the Foreign Office in the Civil Service 
Blue Book; and he found that, deducting 
the Secretary of State and Under 
Secretaries, the cost of the Foreign 
Office was £37,949, whilst deducting the 
Secretary of State and Council and 
Under Secretaries the cost of the India 
Office was £46,150. The work done in 
the Foreign Office with the Commercial 
and Slave Trade Correspondence pro- 
bably equalled or surpassed that of the 
India Office. There was another matter 
which was capable of arithmetical com- 
putation. The Foreign Office and India 
Office occupied opposite sides of a 
quadrangle, and the Foreign Office 
covered a larger space than ithe India 
Office ; but Sir Griffith Evans had stated 
that “there were 28 housemaids, two 
being allowed to each Member of the 
Council,” whilst 10 were enough for the 
Foreign Office. His noble Friend the 
Secretary of State had said that the 
Treasury and the House of Commons 
were responsible for the increased 
charges thrown upon India; but in 
respect of the India Office management 
the Secretary of State was free to 
exercise economy. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : If the 
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noble Lord will allow me to enter into 


the great housemaids’ question for a 
moment, I think the noble Viscount 
opposite is responsible for the present 
Establishment. Ido not think I have 
appointed any housemaids. But, having 
seen the Report to which the noble Lord 
refers, I have made inquiry into the 
matter, and I am informed that it is 
impossible to keep the rooms clean with 
a less number of housemaids. As to the 
work of the two Departments, I can 
assure the noble Lord that no comparison 
can be made between them, for at the 
India Office we have a vast Stores De- 
partment, and the entire work requires 
a much larger number of clerks. The 
noble Viscount some time ago inquired 
into these home charges, and he came to 
the conclusion that they were reasonable, 
and could not be further reduced. I am, 
at all times, most anxious to promote 
economy ; and if it is possible to reduce 
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these charges at the India Office, my 
noble Friend may be perfectly certain I 
shall do so. I agree to the Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


UGANDA. 
QUESTION.— OBSERVATIONS. 


*Tue Duke or NORFOLK asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— 
(1) About what date the Report of 
Captain Macdonald on affairs in Uganda 
was likely to be received; (2) What was 
the scope of the inquiry that he has been 
directed to make; (3) Whether the 
Government would give facilities for 
the production of any Papers and Corre- 
spondence bearing upon the subject of the 
inquiry? He said that, considering the 
many Reports that had reached this 
country, it was to be regretted that no 
official Report had as yet been made as 
to affairs in Uganda. He trusted that 
the scope of Captain Macdonald's Report 
would be such as would enable their 
Lordships to enter into a discussion on 
the question ; because anyone, in order to 
discuss the question satisfactorily, must 
have before him the instructions of the 
Company to their agents. It was alleged 
that considerable grievances were com- 
plained of by the Catholies in Uganda, 
and hostilities were the outcome of those 
grievances. It was also alleged that 
offenders, if they belonged to the Pro- 
testant party, were dealt with leniently by 
the agents of the Company, while mem- 
bers of the Catholie party had been 
actually deprived of their land by the 
Company. He urged that when docu- 
ments were produced upon the subject 
extracts from letters and papers should 
not be made use of alone, but that the 
whole Paper from which any extract 
was taken ought to be produced. He 
was bound to say he wondered very 
much that the Company had not been 
eager to produce every scrap of evi- 
dence that would justify their rule, or 
tend to mitigate their responsibility for 
the catastrophe in which that rule cul- 
minated. In the Reports made to 
the Company by its agents that were 
published the statements were very 


meagre as to the events which led up 
to hostilities ; but it was stated that arms 
were served out to the Protestant party, 
who, supported by a Maxim gun, were 
let loose upon the 


Catholics, that 
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Mengs was reduced to fuins and 
all the Catholic houses fired. The 
Catholics took refuge on the -islands, 
but the Maxim gun was directed upon 
them, and many women and children 
were killed; and those who escaped that 
fate were made captive, and there was 
reason to fear they had been returned to 
slavery. Finally, the Catholics had had 
forced upon them the Treaty which gave 
them only one-seventh of the country. 
Their Lordships ought to have the evi- 
dence of all witnesses, Protestants as 
well as Catholics, bearing upon a story 
on which no Englishman would care to 
dwell. The Report ought to be a com- 
prehensive one; it ought to go into 
everything connected with the administra- 
tion of the East Africa Company, and 
it ought to be supported by the pro- 
duction of every document which was 
calculated to throw light upon the case. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
RoseBery): I think my noble Friend 
will agree with me that nothing could be 
more inconvenient than to anticipate the 
production of Captain Macdonald’s 
Report by a premature discussion of the 
events upon which that Report will 
adjudicate. Therefore I will not follow 
the example of the noble Duke, but I 
will proceed briefly to answer his three 
questions. As to the date when the 
Report may be expected, I have no 
means of knowing any more than my 
noble Friend. The cause of the delay in 
the production of that Report is very 
simple. My Predecessor in Office sent 
Captain Macdonald instructions—I think 
on the last day of June—to report on the 
various occurrences which had taken 
place in Uganda. These instructions 
did not reach Captain Macdonald in the 
country, or they crossed him on _ his 
return to the Coast, and he arrived at the 
Coast without having received them. 
Later on Her Majesty’s present Advisers 
thought it well to reiterate these instruc- 
tions by telegram to Captain Macdonald, 
and ordered him to return to Uganda. 
He then returned, and from that time to 
this we have had no tidings from him 
except that he has arrived safely at 
Uganda. Under these circumstances, my 
noble Friend will agree with me it is use- 
less, not merely to anticipate the Report 
by discussion, but to speculate as to the 
time when it will be received. As to 
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the scope of the inquiry, my noble Friend | and entered in the rolls, but not received. 
will find the instructions in the published | In 1878, in consequence of that exception, 
Despatch of Lord Salisbury, dated June | an Act was passed (39 & 40 Vict. c. 47) 
24 last year, the first page of Africa, No. | providing as to rents for the space of 60 
8, 1892. We have not thought it well | years before the filing of any action. 
either to add to or to deduct from these | The object was to put an end to the 
instructions, which seemed to us adequate, question of liability, where no money 
and I do not doubt my noble Friend will | had been received for 60 years, though 
be as satisfied with them as weare. As | credited in the books as if received by 


regards the production of Papers, I can | 
only say we have no more Papers to |1 
produce until we receive Captain |i 
Macdonald’s Report. So far as I know, | 
the noble Duke has had access to all 
Papers in my charge referring to this | 
matter ; and what more I can do at this | 
moment, though he speaks in a tone of | 
complaint, I am at a loss to see. 


*Tur Dvxe or NORFOLK said, he | 
had not spoken in a tone of complaint, | 
but rather in hopeful anticipation. Could | 
not the Company be asked to produce | 
papers in its possession ? 


Tne Eart or ROSEBERY: We 
have no authority to make the Company 
produce any papers. I am not aware | 
they have been accused of having with- 
held any. My impression is they have | 
fully and freely produced all they have. 
If it be not so, we have no means of 
compelling them to do otherwise. 


‘the quit rents. 
| 


Her Majesty. So matters had remained 
until within the last two years, when some 
ingenious Adviser of the Commissioners 
suggested that that Act, which was 
brought in for the purpose of clearing 
up any difficulty under the 8th George 
III. could also be evaded, and, accord- 
ingly, a claim had been made before the 
Land Commissioners for the moderate 
period of 170 years, no quit-rent having 
| been paid on that estate for that time. 
Mr. Justice Bewlay said the in- 
tention of the 39 & 40 Vict. was to put an 
end to any dispute; but the words there— 


“held, enjoyed, or taken "—only applied 


/to eases where somebody had received 
In that case the claim 
was for 171 yearsat £1 13s. 1}d.; but 
the Commissioners agreed to accept five 
years, and asked for no costs. It was 


‘thought not worth while, in those cireum- 


stances, to run the risk of an appeal, and 


_having to pay 171 years’ rent instead 


|of five; and the Commissioners were 


CLAIMS FOR QUIT-RENTS, 
QU ESTION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorp MORRIS asked Her Majesty's | 
Government whether their attention had 
been directed to claims made by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests for 
obsolete quit-rents, not demanded for over 
60 years, notwithstanding the Nullum 
Tempus Act, which was obviously in- 
tended to meet such demands? He 
reminded their Lordships that the Nullum 
Tempus Act was in reference to lapse 
of time being pleaded in regard to Crown 
debts. As regarded Ireland, however, as 
long ago as 1808, an Act was passed 
providing that the King’s Majesty should 
not sue for any rents by reason of any 
title which had not accrued for 60 years 
next before the time of recovery. That 
would cover all the claims now being | 
made by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. But there was an exception 
in regard to what was called in charge 


to Her Majesty. This, it appeared, | 





meaut quit-rents credited to Her Majesty 
The Earl of Rosebery 


now furbishing up quit-rent cases 
which had not been received for as 
long as 200 years, though it was 
both common-sense and good law that 


where no payments had been made for 


such long periods it should be presumed 
they had been bought up or in some 
way discharged. This, as might be 
imagined, would constitute a charge 
upov land in Ireland dealt with under 
the Land Purchase Act, and owners 
found they had to pay some old claim 
upon a survey made m the middle of 
the 17th century. Many persons 
were being called upon to pay these 
claims which, though for small amounts, 
were a subject of great annoyance, which 
was not removed by their being told they 
were treated with great generosity in 
being called upon to pay only five years 
of those obsolete demands for 170 and 
200 years’ quit-rents. If they were to 
be persevered in it would be necessary 
to pass another Act, saying that the 
former one expressed what, in his humble 
judgment, it really did express. 
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these claims were being put forward as a 


mere game of brag by the Government, 
because he did not believe the Commis- 


sioners of Woods and Forests were at all | 


aware whether the claims made were 
good or bad. They ought to have put 
forward the names of the gentlemen con- 
cerned in the different estates at once, 
whereas they had acted in such a way 
that it was unlikely that any individual, 
except one with a long purse, wouid try 
the question by appeal. He knew of 
one claim for 150 years, but, fortunately, 
the owner possessed documents going 
back to the time of Strafford, when, in 
fact, a great many of the quit-rents in 


Treland began; and he was, therefore, | 
able to show the Commissioners of | 


Woods and Forests conclusively that the 
claim could not be substantiated. What- 
ever information the Government had 
got was evidently of quite recent 
date, and his point was that they 
were not taking the right course in the 
matter in making it absolutely impossible 
for these cases to be tried except, as he 
had said, by people with very long 
purses. He had no doubt that whoever 
had the courage to resist these claims 
would be successful. 


*Lorpv KENSINGTON | said, the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
had not, in making these claims, 
done anything beyond their absolute 
duty. These quit-rents and 
revenues from Ireland were not placed 
under the management of the Woods and 
Forests until 1827, when they were 
transferred from the Commissioners of 
Excise in Ireland. At that time the 


arrears of quit-rents amounted to about | 


£114,000, of which upwards of £83,000 
was described as “insolvent.” The 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
encountered the greatest difficulty in the 
identification of the lands on 
claims were leviable, but much informa- 
tion as to titles and otherwise became 
available in consequence of proceedings 
before the Land Commissioners. Before 
taking any step the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests obtained the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown. It 
was an opinion 


Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
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thought that | he quotes the opinion, he will have to lay 


Crown | 


which | 
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| it on the Table. 

Lorp KENSINGTON : The opinion 
of a Law Officer ? 

THe Maregvess or SALISBURY : 
Yes. It would be contrary to all 
precedent to cite an opinion of the Law 
Officers in that way. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: With 
all respect, it is constantly stated that 
action taken was on the advice of the 
Law Officers. I quite agree that the 
terms of the opinion may not be quoted. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
Not only not the terms, but the purport 
of the opinion even cannot properly be 
given unless the opinion is laid on tne 
Table. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
venture to question that, because I can 
recollect cases in which it was stated 
that Her Majesty's Government had been 
advised by the Law Officers of the Crown 
|in a certain direction, It has always 
| been held that an opinion of the Law 
| Officers need not be produced. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
| Quite so; but you do not state the pur- 
| port of the opinion of the Law Officers. 


| Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : When 
| it is stated that after taking the opinion 
| of the Law Officers a Government or a 
Department has done so-and-so, it be- 
/comes obvious what the purport of the 
| opinion has been. 

*Lorp KENSINGTON would be glad 
to know, without in any way stating the 
| opinion of the Law Officers, if it would 
| be in Order to mention the date on which 

it was given, and the names of the Law 
| Officers. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: You 
may mention the date. , 
| Tue Margvess or SALISBURY: 
It is sufficient to state the course that 
has been taken by the Government. 
*Lorp KENSINGTON said, without 
| pressing the matier, he would then 
simply state that the question had been 
referred to the Law Officers on more 
| than one occasion ; and a case having at 
length come before the Land Court, and 
it appearing that the Nullum Tempus 
Act did not bar the claim, the Depart- 
ment felt bound to make it. The amount 
| payable in most cases was small. The 





May I venture, before the noble Lord | Commissioners had power to accept less 
y » be rble Lor 
goes further, to point out to him that if | than the full amount of arrears due, but 
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they had no power to relinquish the 
Crown rents to themselves. 

*THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that all over Ireland those claims 
were being made for very small sums in 
the hope that the people concerned 
would not be able to prove that they did 
not owe the money. The proceedings of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
had been rightly described by noble 
Lords as “a game of brag and grab,” 
and even a worse description might be 
given to them. It was a very question- 
able step altogether on their part, and 
he could not understand how any Law 
Officer could have recommended it to 
be taken. In the case of a claim 
made on his own estate, not one 
shilling had been paid for over 100 
years; and when he showed fight the 
claim was quickly dropped. The 
Woods and Forests acted in a very extra- 
ordinary manner. They made claims 
for small amounts, trusting that the 
proprietors would not think it worth 
while to fight them, and thus they 
would get them yearly for the future. The 
Woods and Forests also attempted to 
bribe the proprietors by saying, “ You 
will only bave to pay, if you submit, 
five years’ arrears and no costs ; whereas, 
if you refuse to pay that, you will have 
to pay the claims for the last 170 years or 
so and all the costs.” That was a distinet 
bribe, and he was reluctant to believe 
that any Law Officer would have 
advised anything of the kind. It was 
an outrageous thing that over all Ireland, 
in the present ruinous state of agriculture, 
such unjustifiable claims should be made, 
and he hoped that the Commissioners 
would stop making them in future. 

*Loxp LECONFIELD had only a few 
words to say on this matter, in addition 
to the remarks which had been made by 
noble Lords on the policy adopted by 
the Woods and Forests Office. In the 
letter they wrote to him stating that his 
extract from Strafford’s Survey clearly 
showed that their claim for a quit rent 
in default for 171 years could not be 
maintained, they added a quotation from 
a lecture delivered by a Mr. Harding in 
1864 upon the Strafford Survey which 
was destroyed in a fire that occurred in 
1711, to the effect that copies of that 
Survey might still be found in the posses- 
sion of some of the larger landowners in 
Ireland. His extract showing that he was 


Lord Kensingion 


{LORDS} 
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in possession of at least a portion of that 
Survey, led them to ask to be furnished 
with particulars with regard to that por- 
tion. This, he thought, was very like 
Mrs. Bond’s invitation to her ducks; and 
that if he allowed them to go to his 
office, and they discovered that quit-rents 
had been paid, but were 200 years in 
default, he might have to pay a very 
large amount. Consequently, he de- 
clined the invitation on the advice of 
his solicitor. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, if the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, after taking the advice of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, believe that a 
debt is due to them, it is no longer a 
matter of discretion, but it is their 
business to see that the debt is paid. I 
do not see how the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests could, in defiance of what they 
were advised, release the persons in ques- 
tion. But I would say that, in my opinion, 
if this is the law, it ought not to con- 
tinue to be the law, as it is totally 
opposed to the spirit of modern legisla- 
tion, and it is, I think, monstrous, if these 
cases are not covered by the Nullum 
Tempus Act, that they should not be 
covered by it. I am, therefore, heartily 
at one with the object of the noble and 
learned Lord who has brought the 
matter before the House. I hope the 
decision to which he has referred may, 
if it is wrong, be reversed ; and if held 
to be right, that it may be counteracted, 
if necessary, by legislation. 

*Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he felt 
sure there was not a single Member of 
their Lordships’ House who had heard 
the temperate statements of Lord Morris 
and other noble Lords but would be 
shocked by the way in which this 
Board administered affairs by making 
these old demands in Ireland. Their 
Lordships ought, before the discussion 
closed, to have a clear understanding 
that the obvious intent of the enactments 
which culminated in the Nullum Tempus 
Act should be given effect to. Why 
should any man have to pay on claims 
which for a period of 200 years had 
fallen into disuse ? He should be very 
much surprised if the opinion of any 
Law Officer could be produced to show 
advice that rights, even if given under a 
technical aspect of the law, should be 
asserted without qualification in all cases, 


and it appeared it was only of late years 
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that the claims had been made, from in- 
formation derived during the sales under 
the Land Purchase Acts. He did not 
think that it was quite fair to act on in- 
formation obtained in that way when 
landlords, in working out sales to their 
tenants, had to disclose their titles. The 
only information that ought to be sup- 
plied was what was necessary for the 
purposes of the sale. No matter what 
decisions might have been given in the 
Land Commission Court,it wasa harsh pro- 
ceeding to pursue these old and obsolete 
claims, and he hoped that after the very 
strong expression of opinion embodied 
in the word “ monstrous ” uttered from 
the Woolsack—rare condemnation to 
come from a noble and learned Lord in 
that exalted position—no more would be 
heard of them. 


Lorp HALSBURY said, that he 
must protest against the principle that 
every Crown right, however old and 
obsolete, however unjust and tyrannical 
it might be to exact it, it was the duty 
of a Government to enforce. Speaking 
from his own knowledge as a Law 
Officer, many claims might arise which 
it would be extremely undesirable to 
enforee. An opinion of the Law Officers 
on an abstract question of the law might 
be a totally different thing from the 
point whether it was desirable or proper 
to deal with the matter in particular 
circumstances. The opinion of the Law 
Officers upon the matter of law was, 
therefore, no justification to the Depart- 
meut for enforcing obsolete and extrava- 
gant claims. The question here was 
directed rather to the administration 
of the law than to what the law 
actually was, and therefore whatever 
opinion was given afforded, he considered, 
no ground for the course pursued. 


*Lorp MORRIS expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the opinion given by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, and said 
he proposed after Whitsuntide to bring 
in a short Bill of two or three lines 
which would, with their Lordships’ con- 
sent, put an end to all questions on the 
subject. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR 
Having regard to the announcement of 
the noble Lord, and the course which 
the discussion has taken, I certainly do 
not think the Department would be in 
the least to blame, or be regarded as 
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neglecting their duty, if they were to 
shut their eyes for a time to the 
existence of these claims to arrears. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 95.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clause 1. 
Verbal Amendments made. 
Clause 2 agreed to. 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR moved, in page 3, 
after Clause 2, to insert the following 
New Clause :— 

3. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the said Act,its provisions shall not apply to 
any burgh or regality or burgh of barony 
which is not a police burgh as therein defined, 
unless and until the sheriff, upon the requisition 
of any seven or more householders, shall have 
convened a meeting of householders for the 
purpose of considering whether the said pro- 
visions shall be adopted, and such burgh of 
regality or burgh of barony declared to bea 
burgh in. the sense of the said Act, and the 
sheriff shall liave found and declared, after a 
meeting, and, if necessary, a poll, of house- 
holders, as is herein-before provided in the 
case of a populous place, that the said Act has 
been adopted, and that such burgh of regality 
or burgh of barony is a burgh in the sense of 
the said Act.” 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN 
asked whether the noble Lord in charge 
of the Bill had taken into consideration 
the position of burghs of barony and 
burghs of regality as regarded the 
smaller populous places? He thought 
the same conditions should be extended to 
those small burghsas to the others. He had 
received a petition from some of them 
expressing regret that they were not in- 
cluded in the Government Bill, and it 
was accompanied by a statement sent up 
from the Scotch Office. It was quite 
possible, under the Bill as it stood, that 
seven householders in a burgh might ask 
to have their boundary settled, though 
the entire remainder of the population of 
the place might be against it, and the 
Sheriff would have no option whatever, 
but would be compelled to carry out the 
wish of the seven persons in that small 
burgh of barony. Perhaps the noble 
Lord would re-consider the clause so as 
to give all the householders in those 
eases an opportunity of stating whether 
they wished to remain as they were or 
desired to have their boundaries fixed by 
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the Sheriff and become a police burgh. 
He thought it was only fair that oppor- 
tunity should be given. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, the differ- 
ence between the two classes of places 
was that in populous places the Bill en- 
abled the opinions of the inhabitants to 
be taken before they became burghs. 
The original Act which this Bill was to 
amend came into operation on that very 
day, and the whole of these burghs of 
barony, and of regality, would then 
become police burghs under the Act. He 
was informed from the Scotch Office 
that the Petitions to put these burghs 
into the position of populous places 
under the Bill 
County Councils, and not from the burghs. 
As the Bill would not go further until 
after Whitsuntide, the noble Marquess 
and others would have time to obtain an 
expression of opinion from the smaller 
burghs, but to give a retrospective action 
to the measure would be very difficult. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 


{COMMONS} 


had come from the | 
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ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
‘and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


‘ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 77.) 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
(No. 75.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


MILITARY LANDS (YROVISIONAL 
| ORDERS) BILL.—(No. 74.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
_ passed, 


| DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOT- 
| LAND) BILL.—(No. 41.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
| Amendments ; a further Amendment 
| made; Bill passed, and returned to the 
_ Commons. 


asked whether the Amendment might | 


be again brought forward after the | 


Recess ? 


Lorp PLAYFAIR said, he would, 


consult upon that point. At all events, 
an opportunity would now be afforded of 
considering the matter. 


Bill re-committed 
Committee ; and to be 
amended. (No. 98.) 


PRIVATE AND 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 

Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92 and 
93 be suspended ; and that the time for de- 
positing petitions praying to be heard against 
Private and Provisional Order Confirmation 
Bills, which would otherwise expire during the 
adjournment of the House at Whitsuntide, be 


to the Standing | 
printed as 


PROVISIONAL ORDER. 


LAW OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 42.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments; and passed, and returned 
| to the Commons. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 64.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 
House adjourned! at a quarter past 


Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


‘An AnRAnRS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


extended to the first day on which the House | 


shall sit after the recess. 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERY PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER 
BILL [H.L.].—(No. 63.) 
House in Committee (according to 

order) ; Amendments made ; Standing 

Committee negatived. The Report of 

Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL.— 
(No. 71.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported without amend- 


The Marquess of Lothian 


CONFIRMATION | 


Monday, 15th May 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


INCOME FROM LAND. 


Mr. LOGAN (Leicester,  Har- 
borough) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if his attention has been 
called to Tabie 14 of the Statistical 
Abstract for the United Kingdom for 


_ 1892, compiled by the Commercial De- 
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The Case of 


which, while the income from land sub- 


ject to Income Tax is stated to have 


decreased in England and Wales to the 
amount of £10,432,645, and in Scotland 
to the amount of £1,314,854, between 
the years 1877 and 1891 inclusive, the 
income from land subject to Income Tax 
in Ireland has increased by £3,687 during 
the same period; and whether he can 
state the class of land to which this in- 
crease is due, and say in which portion 
of Ireland it is situated ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisserr, Oldham) : 
The Tables to which the hon. Member's 
question refers show the gross assess- 
ments to Income Tax. But, whereas 
these assessments in Great Britain are 
based upon rack-rental, in Ireland they 
are based on Griffith’s valuation, which 
was, on the average, 20 or 25 per cent. 


below rack-rental. Until the actual 
rental fails below the valuation the 
assessment is not changed. Hence, 


although there may be, and, as a matter 
of fact, has been, a great fall in the value 
of land in Ireland since 1877, the Income 
Tax assessment in most cases shows no 
change. The small increase to which 
the hon. Member refers is believed to be 


due to an increase of value from the 
erection of farm buildings, which, for 


Income Tax purposes, are valued with 
the land. I have no figures enabling me 
to fix the situation of such increase. 


INLAND REVENUE CLERKS. 

Sim FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LA ND (Middlesex, Uxbridge) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
with reference to the 5Q Second Division 
Clerks of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment who have been promoted to the 
Higher Division and _ to 
posts, how many were promoted to Higher 
Division clerkships in the Secretary’s 


superior | 
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partment of the Board of Trade, in! Accountant 





Office, in the Accountant and Controller | 


General’s Office, in 
Stamps and Stores Office, and in the 
Legacy Duty Office ; of this number how 
many were required to pass a special 
examination before being promoted ; and 
of the 50 promotions mentioned, how 
many were appointments to Assistant 


the Controller of | 


Michael O'Keefe. 


and Controller General's 
Office, none ; Controller of Stamps and 
Stores Office, 6; Legacy Duty Office, 
13. Of the last 13, 8 were called upon, 
after selection for promotion, to pass a 
qualifying examination in law. 31 of 
the 50 cases were appointments to 
Assistant Surveyorships of Taxes, made 
after success in a competition conducted 
by the Inland Revenue Authorities in 
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“the Law and Practice relating to 
Taxes.” 
THE WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND 


FISHERIES. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Department will provide, 
instead of the old sailing ship Vigilant, 
a steam cruiser for the North-West Coast 
of Scotland to protect the fishermen from 
trawlers ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Roserrsoy, Dundee) : 
The Vigilant is vot an Admiralty vessel, 
and it is not proposed, therefore, to replace 
her with a steamer provided by the 
Admiralty. 


THE CASE OF MICHAEL O'KEEFE. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if the 
case of Michael O'Keefe, formerly of 
A Troop, Madras Horse Artillery (now 
in the refuge for aged poor established 
at Montenotte, Cork, by the Little 
Sisters of the Poor), has been brought 
under the notice of the War Office: 
is he aware that this man fought through 
the Indian Mutiny, took part in several 
engagements, and received a medal and 
clasp for distinguished services in the 
field : and whether, in view of these 
services and his advanced age, he will 
entertain his claim to « moderate 
pension 7 

*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppg_t - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.) : Michael O’Keefe’s service 


'was entirely under the Honourable East 


Surveyorships of Taxes in the Qutdoor | 
Service, subject to a special examination 7 | 


SirJ.T. HIBBERT : The figures are 


as follows :—Secretary’s Office, none ; | 
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India Company. I regret that he did 
not serve long enough to be qualified for 
a special pension. 


Mr. FLYNN: 


Is there any special 


, machinery for inquiry into these cases ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir; the Chelsea Commissioners are 
most trustworthy, and discharge the duty 
most efficiently. 


2N 
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' . vo | 15th August, 1890, he was informed 
— wean 5 See | that the provisions of the Order in 
= oat 'Council do not, in Lord Rosebery’s 
CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT |... . . 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the ee a ee 
First Commissioner of Works if he has | .) other he can state the macineun which 
observed that large 2 aes of hon. ' have induced the Secretary of State for 
ase > a Benge thpceg a | Foreign Affairs to come to a conclusion 
m whic a “a é “ag Been . 
on this point in contradiction with that 
roceedings of the House, and that when ‘ : 
;Ditkies bs alle) Gee va ened t| “on meen nae 
‘ ; : HE U) s OF 
several hundred Members so jammed | opayR por FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
together at the Bar as to be unable to (Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
hear or understand what is taking place ; wick) . The Diplomatic Seen Yew 
and if, under such circumstances, the olla ay been regarded as distinct from 
Government still persists in refusing to the bi vil Service, and in many points 
appoint a Committee to consider the | 4, Consular Sescten mast be che te 
S ? 4 . . a hl 

glargement of the present Chanter?) garded as stint. Tho Royal Com 
z ‘ “* | mission on Civil Establishments made a 

this afternoon there was not a vacant ,1D; . 
seat on these Conservative Benches ? a Repert = Ge Diptemntio ont 
; mg i Consular Services, and their recom- 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or | mendations require separate considera- 
WORKS (Mr. SxHaw Lerevre, Brad-| tion. No question, therefore, arose of 
ford, Central): I think the hon. Mem-| applying the Order in Council to those 
ber has rather overstated his case. On | Services. 

Monday last, the first day of the Com- 
mittee of the Home Rule Bill, the House COVENTRY CHARITY TRUSTEES. 
was certainly most  inconveniently Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry) : I 
crowded during its whole Sitting, more | beg to ask the Parliamentary Charity 
so than on any other day since Easter ; | Commissioner whether the Charity Com- 
since then, however, during the re-| missioners will refuse their sanction to 
mainder of the week, although very | the ten vacancies in the body of Trustees 
large numbers of Members have been in| of the general charities of Coventry 
the precincts of the House, and have | being filled up on the nomination of the 
taken part in the Divisions, I have not | existing Trustees ; and whether the 
observed that the House has been filled | Charity Commissioners will give effect 
except during the few minutes preceding | to Sir John Swinburne’s Resolution, 
Divisions, and there has seldom been a} agreed to by the House of Commons on 
time when 30 or 40 more Members| the 18th May, 1886, by proposing a 
might not have found seats in the body | scheme placing the election of the new 
of the House. I am rather confirmed by | Trustees in the hands of the Town 
this in my view that it would be wise to | Council of Coventry ? 

wait for further experience as to the! Tue PARLIAMENTARY CHA- 
normal requirements of the present | RITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. T. E, 
Parliament before appointing a Com-j| Extis, Merionethshire) : The proceed- 
mittee. ings upon the application for the appoint- 
ment of Trustees reveived in the month 

RETIREMENT IN THE DIPLOMATIC of June, 1892, have been suspended 

SERVICE, until the Commissioners shall receive 

Cartain' BAGOT (Westmoreland, | from the Trustees such a further appli- 
Kendal) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- | cation as will enable the Commissioners 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs | to establish a scheme providing that a 
whether, on the Comptroller and Auditor | certain number of future Trustees shall 
General calling attention to the payment | be appointed otherwise than by co- 
of salaries to officers of Her Majesty's | optation. 
Diplomatic and Consular Services when 
those officers were beyond the limit of | H.M.S. “ DAPHNE” 
age at which they should have been| Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
retired under the Order in Council of | beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 





ré 
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any information regarding the boiler ex- 
plosion which occurred on board H.M.S. 
Daphne, twin screw, when on her way 
in March last from Esquimalt to Hong 
Kong, to join the China Squadron ; 
whether there are no appliances in Hong 
Kong Dockyard sufficient to effect even 
temporary repairs, and that the vessel 
must wait until a new furnace is sent 
out from England; and what measures 
the Admiralty intend adopting for the 
purpose of providing appliances ‘neces- 
sary for the repair of Her Majesty's 
ships in hull and machinery engaged 
cruising in Chinese waters 7 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: A furnace 
crown of one of the Daphne's boilers 
is reported to have come down on the 
bars. 
Dockyard are sufficient to effect 
repair. Very extensive repairs 


the 
are 
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miralty whether he can afford the House | deserters from ships of war. 


The appliances in Hong Kong | 


902 


No other 
| arrangement bearing upon the subject 
exists between the two countries. 


Prosecution. 


THE HANSARD UNION PROSECUTION. 
Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): I beg toask the Secretary 
to the Treasury what fees in addition to 
‘salary are payable to the Solicitor 
General, under the new system recently 
introduced, in connection with the 


prosecution of Bottomley and others at 
the last Old Bailey Sessions ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : I am not yet in 

& position to state the amount of the fees; 

| but the Solicitor General will be paid 


| professional fees under Clause 5 of the 
Treasury Minute of December 5th, 1892. 
Neither under the old nor the new system 
did the salary of the Law Officers cover 
| contentious work. 


earried out at Hong Kong Dockyard to | 


both hulls and machinery of Her Majesty's 
ships on the China Station with the present 
plant, to which additions will be made 
as required. 


Mr. GOURLEY : How long will the 


repairs occupy ? 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON: That I can- 


not say. 


DESERTIONS FROM THE ROYAL NAVY. 

Mr. GOURLEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
about 70 men have deserted from H.M.S. 
Blake, and other vessels forming the 
British Squadron attending the Inter- 
national Naval Review at New York ; if 
s0, have the Admiralty received any 


official information as to the cause of tie | 
desertion ; if not, is it the intention of | 
the First Lord to institute an inquiry ; | 


and whether any Consular Convention 
exists, applicable to seamen of the two 
Navies, between this country and the 
States, or whether similar regulations 
exists between the two countries 


slavery ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: No official 
Report has been received relative to 
alleged desertions from H.M.S. Blake 
and other vessels of the British Squadron. 


The Treaty between Great Britain and | 


the United States of 3rd June, 1892, 
respecting desertions from the Mercantile 
Marine does not include the surrender of 


with | 
regard to desertions, as in the days of | 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: When 
| will the right hon. Gentleman be able to 
state the amount of the fees? I am well 
aware the salary does not cover such cases 
as this. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I cannot say 


how soon. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I will 


put the question down for Thursday. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I do not think 
it will be possible to give a reply before 
Whitsuntide. 

Lorp R.CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): Are not the fees marked onthe brief ? 

Will a statement be made at any time 
| during the Session, or will there appear 
in the accounts for the year anything 
showing the exact amount received by 
the Law Officers under the new arrange- 
ment ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I must ask the 
| noble Lord to put the question on the 
Paper. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Arising 
| out of that answer, I should like to remind 
ithe right hon. Gentleman that the Civil 
Service Estimates are to be taken on 
Thursday. Will he undertake the Vote 
relating to this matter shall be postponed 
until we get the information we are asking 
for ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I will en- 
deavour to get the information in time, 
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ATTACK ON THE EDITOR OF THE* SIAM 
FREE PRESS.” 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if he is 
aware that on the 28th March last, as Mr. 
Lillie, editor of The Siam Free Press, a 
British subject, was on his way to meet 
by appointment the chief of the Bangkok 
Police, his carriage was stopped at the 
city gates by a number of natives who 
were lying in wait for him; that six of 
these natives attacked him with bamboos 
in the presence of the police, who did not 
interfere; that Mr. Lillie was knocked 
down insensible, and carried, bleeding 
from wounds, to the British Legation ; | 
and whether the British Resident at 
Bangkok has reported on the subject ? 

Sir E. GREY : No Report on the 
subject has been received from Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Bangkok since an 
answer was given to the hon. Member’s | 
previous question on the 17th ultimo. | 
As then stated, Mr. Lillie’s proper | 
course, if a British subject, is to make | 
his complaint to the Siamese Authorities 
through the British Consul. 

Mr. W. REDMOND : Will the hon. 
Baronet communicate with the British 
Minister, and find out if the report is 
true ? 

Sir E.GREY: I have no objection 
to asking fora Report, although it is not | 
usual, | 


| justified 
| directly or indirectly, as to the right of a 


SPIRIT DEALERS’ LICENCES. 
Viscount CURZON (Bucks, Wy- | 
combe): I beg to ask the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer whether the licences | 
coming within the provisions of the 
Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill 
include the spirit dealers’ additional retail 
licence to sell spirits by retail for con- 
sumption off the premises in any quantity 
not less than one reputed quart bottle, 
and in premises occupied and used ex- 
clusively for the sale therein of intoxi- 
cating liquor; and, if not, whether it is the 
intention of the Government to bring 
these licences within the scope of the | 
Bill ¢ 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W.  Harcogrr, | 
Derby): Not being Justices’ licences, 
they are not included in the Bill. It is | 
not intended to interfere with these | 
licences. 
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SOLICITORS AND BOARDS OF 
GUARDIANS, 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, having 


‘regard to the provisions of Section 14 of 


“The Poor Law Amendment Act, 1842,” 
a solicitor acting professionally, person- 
ally, or through his firm, for a Rural 
Sanitary Authority, and receiving pay- 
ment for such professional work out of 
the poor rates of the Union, and not- 
withstanding that such payment is not 
illegal, is capable of serving as a 
Guardian in such Unions; and, if not, 


_ whether, upon the facts and names being 


placed before the Local Government 
Board, they would make any representa- 
tion or suggestion to the Board of 
Guardians, with a view of any such 
solicitor ceasing to serve as a Guardian ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
H. H. Fow_er, Wolverhampton, E.) : 
The Poor Law Amendment Act, 1842, 
to which my hon, Friend refers, provides 
that, if any question should arise as to 
the right of any person to act as an 
elective Guardian, the Local Government 
Board may, if they think fit, inquire into 
the circumstances of the case, and issue 


| such order therein as they may deem 


requisite for determining the question. 
Looking to the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Board in the matter, I should not feel 
in expressing any opinion, 


Guardian to act in a particular case, 
except on an appeal, and efter the 
previous inquiry into the circumstances 


| which the Statute contemplates. 


THE TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
five houses have recently been set on fire 
by sparks from engines of the Tralee and 
Dingle Railway, and two of them burned 
to the ground ; whether any recommen- 
dations have heretofore been made by the 
Board of Trade to the Tralee and Dingle 
Railway, with a view to preventing such 
occurrences ; and, if so, with what 
effect; if he can state the number of 
houses set on fire, and the number of 
horses and cattle killed and injured by 
the Tralee and Dingle Railway during 
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the past 12 mouths; and whether any 
steps will be taken by the Board of 
Trade to prevent the continuance of the 
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heavy engine, which was undergoing 


injuries done by this railway to the in- | 
habitants of the district through which it | 


runs, and for which injuries they and 
not the railway have to pay ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 


or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, | 
light railways differ from those of an 


Brightside) : I have been in communica- 


tion with the Company with reference to 


the hon. Member's question, and I am 
informed that only one house has been 
completely burned, another — slightly 
damaged, and a forge belonging to the 
Company partially destroyed. I am 
also informed that ten head of cattle 
were killed and four injured by the Com- 


pany’s trains within the last 12 months ; | 


but in all these cases they were tres- 
passing on the public road by night. 
All the engines are fitted with the most 
approved appliances to prevent the 
emission of sparks. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg 
also to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that lately 
a trainon the Tralee and Dingle line 
left Tralee at 2 p.m. for Castlegregory, 
and had to pull up twice between Camp 
and Castlegregory to raise steam, the 





delay on each occasion being for about | 


half-an-hour ; that when near Castle- 
gregory, at a place called Kelly’s Height, 
it was found that the engine was unable 
to puli the carriages up the hill, and 
that two of them were detached while 
the engine ran on with one for Castle- 
gregory; that, before going far, the 
engine, going round a sharp curve, ran 
off the rails ; that the travellers by the 
train had to walk into Castlegregory, 
where they were detained until 11 p.m., 
then another engine was sent from 
Dingle to take them back to Tralee, 
which place they reached after mid- 
night ; and whether, in view of the cir- 
cumstance that this railway was passed 
by the Board of Trade Inspector as 
properly constructed and properly 
equipped, against the protest of the 
representative of the ratepayers of the 
distvict, the Board of Trade will take 
steps to have the condition of the line 





repairs. ‘The engine left the rails (par- 
tially) on a straight between two curves ; 
but the Company can assign no reason 
for the accident except expansion of the 


‘rails caused by the very warm weather. 


An inquiry will be held into the cause 
of the accident; but it must be remem- 
bered that the circumstances of these 


ordinary railway. I am not aware of 
any protest against the opening of the 
railway in 1891. 


TOTTENHAM FEVER HOSPITAL. 

Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether, hav- 
ing regard to the unanimous opposition 
at the recent local inquiry by the authori- 
ties in the Tottenham Division to the 
proposal of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board that the temporary fever hospital 
there should be made a permanent institu- 
tion, he will Suggest to that Board that 
they should complete the inquiry by 
themselves taking fresh evidence and 
making further investigation as to alter- 
native sites within the Metropolitan 
area ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The inquiry 
with reference to the hospital at Totten- 
ham was held by two of the Inspectors 
of the Local Government Board on 
Tuesday last, and their Report has been 
received to-day. I understand that the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board were satis- 
fied with respect to the proposed site be- 
fore they submitted it for the approval of 
the Local Government Board. 


ALLEGED DISTURBANCE BY 
FOREIGNERS IN HYDE PARK. 
Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 

ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to a disturbance occasioned in 
Hyde Park on Sunday the 7th instant 
by the interference of foreigners, appa- 
rently Russians, with the proceedings of 
the Society of Friends of Russian Free- 
dom; whether he has been made 
acquainted with the statement of a lady, 


and the capacity of the engines investi- | an English member of that Society, to the 


gated ? 


effect that the police, instead of affording 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The facts are as protection to her and her friends, treated 


stated. 


. . . ' . a . . . 
A light engine was run with | her with rudeness and even violence ; 


the train in question in place of the | whether he has been informed that a 
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young person, the domestic servant of the | 
lady in question, was so seriously injured, | 
owing to a refusal of police protection, | 
that she had to be removed in an| 
ambulance ; whether he has any reason 
to believe that the disturbers were 
emissaries of the Russian police or in 
any way under their direction; and 
whether he will take means to secure to | 
British subjects and foreign exiles | 
effective protection against molestation of | 
this sort ? | 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE) 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT | 
(Mr. Asquitn, Fife, E.): I am informed | 
that there was no disturbance on the | 
occasion referred to by my hon. Friend. 
From the Report which I have received 
from the Commissioner of Police, it 
appears that the police constable on duty 
opposite the Marble Arch saw a number | 
of printed bills tied to the park railings 
and two men and a lady selling papers to 
a large crowd. The sergeant informed 


them that they were infringing the rules 
of the park and requested them to move, 
and offered them police protection ; but, 
on being informed by the lady that they 
had been in the same place by permission 


in former years, he did not interfere fur- 
ther until the arrival of the Inspector, 
when he drew his attention to the matter. 
The lady informed the Inspector that 
they had permission to be there, and | 
declined to move the books and papers. 
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spector push the lady back somewhat 
violently ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have given the 
facts as supplied to me. With regard 


| to the sale of papers on previous occa- 


sions I will inquire. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipiey) : 
Has the right hon. Gentleman seen the 
lady’s statement? Is it not in direct 
conflict with that of the police? Will 
the right hon. Gentleman make inquiries 
as to the bona fides of this lady ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have seen the 
statement, and submitted it to the police 
for their report. I do not see any reason 
for doubting the accuracy of the police 
statement. 


BURIAL FEES IN WALES. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that the recently 
appointed Rector of Llanarmon-Dyffryn- 
Ceiriog, Denbighshire, has declined to 
accept a fee of less than 10s. for con- 
ducting the Burial Service under the new 
Act, and has refused to agree to the cus- 
tomary “offering” being handed to him, 
varying in amount according to the 
means of the relatives of the deceased ; 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the proceedings of a Vestry meeting 
summoned in this parish on the 6th of 
April last, at which only five persons, 


On being asked from whom they had exclusive of the Rector, were present, 
received permission, she stated that an | and where a resolution was passed ex- 
Inspector had allowed them to stand | acting for the future the payment of a 


there last year. The lady became excited, 
and, on finding a crowd was being 
attracted, the Inspector turned to the | 
man and said that if the posters were | 


fee of 10s. and £1 for the right of placing 
tombstones on the graves in the chureh- 
yard, according to the size of the stones ; 
whether such fees have, within the 


removed he would take no further action ; | memory of the oldest residents, ever been 
and, on this being done, he moved the demanded before ; and whether such a 
crowd back, and, leaving a police con-| resolution is iegal and ean be enforced ; 
stable and two sergeants to see that they | if not, whether he will take steps to 


were not molested, left them. The | 
Inspector states that they were not | 
attacked by the crowd in any way, and | 
he noticed no foreigners around or near 
them, that there was no young girl 
present, and no ambulance was brought 
into requisition, There is no foundation 
whatever for the statement that the police 
were influenced or actuated in any way in 
their action by private persons. ‘ 
Mr. PICTON: Is it not a fact that | 
papers have been allowed to be sold on | 
previous May Days ? Did not the In- | 
Mr. Picton 





prevent any further interference by the 
Rector with the rights and ancient and 
unbroken customs of the parishioners in 
regard to the churehyard referred to ? 
Mr. ASQUITH : I conclude that the 
hon. Member, in referring to the “new 
Act,” means the Burial Laws Amend- 
ment Act, 1880. That Act did not in- 
terfere with the fees for burials ; and any 
person previously entitled by law to 
receive a fee is entitled, in case of a 
burial under the Act, to receive the like 
fee. But the Rector informs me that he has 
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not declined to accept a fee of less than 
10s., or 2 customary offering, inasmuch 
as, on two occasions, no payment or 
offering of any kind was tendered or 


made to him, and on the only two other | 


eases under the Act the usual! offering 
was made and accepted. The Rector 
alse informs me that at a Vestry duly 
convened and held on the date mentioned 
in the question, a resolution was come to, 


declaring that the Rector was entitled to | 


a fee of £1 for every inclosed grave, 
with a flat stone or kerb-stone, and 10s. 
for every head stone, and that the size 
of the stones was not under discussion. 
The Rector further informs me that fees 
had, previously to such resolution, been 
demanded and received, but that no 
definite scale had been fixed. I have no 
jurisdiction in the matter of fees collected 
by incumbents for burials or gravestones; 
but of course, if more than what is 
legal is demanded, payment cannot be 
enforced. 


IRISH BANKRUPTCY LAW. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Official Assignees of the Court of Bank- 
ruptey, Ireland, have complied with 


Section 68 of “ The Irish Bankrupt and _ 
Insolvent Act, 1857,” which provides | 
that on or before the Ist March in every | 


year there shall be laid before Parlia- 
ment a Return by the Official Assignees in 
the form contained in Schedule B; 
whether it is the duty of the Judges or 
the Chief Registrar of the Court of 
Bankruptcy to ascertain that the said 
Returns are duly lodged within the time 


named in said section; whether the | 


Chief Registrar before certifying the 
said Returns, as required by the said 
section, takes any, and what, steps to 
satisfy himself of the accuracy of the 


same ; and why the Returns for the year | 


1892 were not lodged by the Official 
Assignee for nearly two months after the 
prescribed time ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): With reference to the Ist 
and 4th paragraphs of the question, I 
am informed that the Return referred to 


has not been presented for many years | 


back at the date mentioned. It has, 
however, always been presented early in 
the Session, and no objection has appa- 
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rently ever been raised as to the 
requirement of the section of the Act 
| quoted not having been strictly complied 
with. The Return required by the 
section is very long and complicated, and 
the time limited rather short. There 
appears to be no statutory enactment 
dealing with the point raised in the 2nd 
paragraph of the question; but it may be 
assumed that the duty devolves upon 
the Chief Registrar. Regarding the 
3rd paragraph, there do not seem to be 
any grounds for supposing that the 
Chief Registrar has neglected his duty 
in this respect. 


THE SUMMER NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty whether it is in- 
tended to make Queenstown the head- 
| quarters of this year’s Summer Naval 

Manceuvres ; and whether it is proposed 

rr utilise this port as a rendezvous for 
the Channel Squadron during next 
winter ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: No infor- 
mation can be given as to the scope or 
plan of the Summer Naval Manceuvres. 
|The movements of the Channel Squad- 

ron during next winter have not yet 
been considered. 


INDIAN HEMP DRUGS. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if he can now state who are the 
persons composing the Commission to 
inquire into the growth and sale of 
Indian hemp drugs in Bengal, and the 
terms of the Reference ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
/STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeEorcGe 
Russet1, North Beds.): No, Sir. 
|The information required by my hon, 
Friend has not yet been received from 
India. A telegram has, however, been 
sent to India on the subject, and I shall 
be happy to furnish my hon. Friend with 
the names of the members on the Ganja 
Commission, and with a copy of the In- 
structions to the Commission as soon as 
they are received. 


EDINBURGH SCIENCE AND ART 
MUSEUM. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): I beg 
| to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
| Whether he has received any communica- 
ho from the Education Department 
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on the claim of the clerks in the 
Museum of Science and Art at Edin- 
burgh to be put on the same footing as 
Civil servants of the same class at South 
Kensington ; and what steps the Trea- 
sury propose to take in the matter ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am unable 


to trace any such application. 


INCOME TAX DEMAND NOTES. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that in many country 
districts the demand for Income ‘Tax, 
Land Tax, and Inhabited House Duty is 


made upon ordinary paper instead of | 


on official forms ; the amount of assess- 
ment, rate of duty, and other particulars 
which are provided for in the official 
forms being often omitted ; and whether 
he will give instructions for the use of 
proper official forms in all cases in 
future ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : The particular | 


form of Demand Note to be used is not 
specitied by law ; but certain particulars 
are required to be given therein. Col- 
lectors of Taxes are mostly appointed by 
the General Commissioners of Income 
Tax. The Commissioners of 
Revenue have no power to prescribe the 
special form of Demand Note to be used 


by such Collectors ; bat if a case were | 


brought to their notice in which the form 
did not give the particulars which the 
law requires to be given, they would 


consider it their duty to call the General | 
Commissioners’ attention to the omission. | 


THE MAXIM GUN AND CORDITE 
POW DER. 


Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the | 


Secretary of State for War whether the 
use of cordite in the Maxim gun has 


been found to injure that gun more | 


rapidly than the powder previously in 
use ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is the case that cordite has been 
found to wear out the Maxim gun more 
rapidly than the powder previously in 
use. 


THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether the 
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do so ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Mark 1 of the Lee-Metford rifle does 
not admit of conversion to Mark 2 ; but 
experience has proved that the Mark 1 
rifles now in the hands of the troops 
and in store are thoroughly serviceable 
weapons. 


THE LEGNATRAGHTA SCHOOLMASTER. 
Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) : I beg 
| to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can say when 
the last payment of salary was made to 
the teacher of the Legnatraghta National 
School, County Cavan ; has such salary 
been recently withheld, and why ; and 
who is the manager of the school ¢ 
Mr. J. MORLEY : Iam informed by 
the Commissioners of National Education 
that the last payment by way of salary 
to the teacher of the school referred to 
was made in April, 1892, and that, 
serious complaints requiring investigation 
having been preferred against the teacher 
by the manager of the school, the salary 
has since been withheld. The manager 
is the Rev. Mr. Corr, P.P. 


Inland | 


ALLOTMENTS IN SCOTLAND. 
Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
considering that many of the inhabitants 
of Portree and Newtonmore, both in 
Inverness-shire, have applied for allot- 
ments, and the County Council refused to 
put its powers into operation owing to 
_the heavy expense necessary to compel 
unwilling landlords to give the land 
asked for, will the Government take steps 
to simplify and cheapen the procedure by 
which land may be obtained by the people 
on fair terms 7 
Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): Will 
| the Government support a Bill which I 
‘have introduced and which is appointed 
| for Second Reading, the object being to 
| make proceedings in the matter of small 
| holdings by County Councils and other 
| Local Authorities compulsory ¢ 
| ‘Tur SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
| LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 


| Bridgeton): In reply to the hon. Mem- 


ber, I tind, on inquiry, that the County 
' Council have resolved to put into opera- 


Lee-Metford magazine rifle, Mark No. 1,| tion the provisions of the Allotments 

can be converted into Mark No. 2; if | (Scotland) Act, and have appointed 

80, is it proposed to make this conversion, | members of their Finance Committee to be 
' 


Mr. Paul 





may 
and 
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the Statutory Committee to deal with all 
Petitions presented thereon. As regards 
Newtonmore, I understand that = an 
Amendment against the Motion in favour 


of the Petition was carried by 18 to 13; | 
and that as regards Portree the Couneil | 


have as yet been unable to make any 
arrangement for the acquisition of land. 
I regret that in the places named by the 
hon. Member the County Council has 
not seen its way to put the Act into force. 
Both in Seotland and England the pro- 
vision of allotments was placed under the 
County Council as a body representative 
of the people, and it would only be in 
case of a general failure proved by a 
complete experience that the Act would 
be modified. 


Mr. MACFARLANE: But the pre- | 


sent Bill does not contain compulsory 
powers. Will the Government support 
the introduction of such powers ? 


SirG. TREVELYAN : The question | 


of introducing the compulsory principle 
into the Small Holdings Bill for the 


United Kingdom is one for the Govern- 


ment to decide. 


Dr. MACGREGOR : If the County | 


Council refuses to exercise its powers, 
what is to be done 
Sir G. TREVELYAN: It was con- 


sidered that when matters were placed 


in the nands of the County Councils the | 


power was really given to the people. 
I am inclined to think that it is so. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether there is at the pre- 
sent time any picture by Albert Diirer in 
the Collection of the National Gallery ; 
whether the attention of 


to the fact that a valuable picture by that 


artist was for sale in London; whether | 


any of the Trustees inspected the picture ; 
and, if so, which of them; whether the 
picture was eventually purchased by the 
authorities of the Berlin Museum ; and 
how it was that the opportunity of add- 
ing such an important picture to the 
National Collection was allowed to 
pass ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The National | 


Gallery contains no picture by Albert 
Diirer. A small portrait ascribed to that 
master was lately for sale in London, 
and, though not then offered to the 


the Trustees of | 
the National Gallery was recently called | 
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| National Gallery, was inspected by the 
Zarl of Carlisle (one of the Trustees) 
and by the Director, who is ultimately 
responsible for all purchases made. This 
picture has been very long known to the 
Director. But he has always considered, 
and still considers, the evidence in favour 
of its attribution to Albert Diirer insuffi- 
The fact of an offer for the 
picture having been made by the repre- 
sentative of the Berlin Museum was 
afterwards communicated to the Director. 
But, as he regarded the authorship of the 
picture as by no means a settled ques- 
tion, he forbore to outbid the offer already 
made in another quarter. 
| Mr. J. W. LOWTHER : Is it the 
| custom of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery themselves to inspect pictures on 
| sale, or does the matter rest entirely in 
| the hands of the Director ? 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT : 
rests entirely in the hands 
Director. 


cient. 
} 


The matter 
of the 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGISTRACY, 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
| Home Department whether he has now 
| come to any decision as to the action he 
| will take with regard to the reeommenda- 
tion contained in the Report of the De- 
partmental Committee on Metropolitan 
Police Courts, that two additional Magis- 
‘trates should be appointed at once ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Iam in communi- 
cation with the Lords of the Treasury 
on the subject of this Report, upon 
which no final decision can be announced 
at present. ; 


THE TRANSPORT OF INFECTIOUS 
DISEASE PATIENTS. 

Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sev): I beg to ask the President of the 
| Local Government Board whether he is 

aware of the sanitary dangers arising 
through the transport of persons suffering 
from infectious disease, beyond the area 
‘of the Local Authority to whieh they 
| belong into the district of another Local 
| Authority ; whether, in the case of 
hospitals so established at considerable 
| distance from the homes of the infectious 
‘sick, he has power to prevent the use of 
public conveyances by the persons, 
medical or otherwise, in attendance 
during their journeyings to and from 
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such hospitals; and whether, if he has 
such power, he will consent to use it ? 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Due care 
should, of course, be taken in the transport 
of persons suffering from infectious 
disease, in whatever district they may 
be. I have no authority under which I 


could prohibit the use of public convey: | 


ances by persons who are employed in 
an infectious hospital ; 


on patients before leaving the hospital as 
will prevent their being a source of 
danger to others, 


have, I believe, been made by the 


managers of the Metropolitan Asylum | 


District. 


THE LEITRIM MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. P. A. MSHUGH (Leitrim, N.): | 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that eight months ago the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland was requested, by 
memorial and otherwise, to appoint 
amongst others Mr. Patrick M‘Griskin, 
of Kiltyclogher, to the Commission of 
the Peace for the County of Leitrim ; 
has Mr. M‘Griskin been appointed up to 
the present date ; has the Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Leitrim been com- 
municated with by the Lord Chancellor | 
of Ireland in regard to the appointment | 
of Mr. M‘ Griskin, and with what result ; 
has the Lord Chancellor considered the 
case of Mr. M‘Griskin without regard to 
the opinion of the Lord Lieutenant ; and 
how long has the Lord Chancellor been 
considering the application for 
appointment of Mr. M‘Griskin to the 
Commission of the Peace, and when may 


his Lordship be expected to arrive at a | 


decision ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : 


particular case mentioned have not yet 
reached me. 
the course of 
individual candidates 
of the Peace before 


bringing the names 


the House. The 


Lord Chancellor is bound to satisfy him- | 


self that a candidate has the requisite 
qualifications ; and it may happen, how- 
ever excellent the individual may be 


personally, that some essential qualifica- | 
be | 


tion may be wanting. It would 
clearly unfair to the candidate concerned 


Mr. Stephens 
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but the managers | 
of such an institution can make stringent | 
regulations with a view to such precau- | 
tions being taken by persons in attendance | 


and such regulations | 


the | 


The observations | 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland on the | 


I must, however, deprecate | 
of | 


for the Commission | 
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to publish his case, and I trust the House 
will not expect me to give detailed 
answers to such questions. 

Mr. P. A. MSHUGH: I desire to ask 
| the right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
| aware that, under the late Goverrment, 
| Mr. Patrick M‘Griskin was offered an 
appointment on the Commission of the 
| Peace on condition that he would support 
the Tory candidate at the General 
Election ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 
| formation of the kind. 


| Mr. P. A. MSHUGH: As the right 
hon. Gentleman is unable now to answer 
| my question, I beg to give notice that I 
| shall repeat it on an early day. 
| Mr. J. MORLEY: In case the hon. 
| Member places such a question upon the 
| | Paper, I warn him that, unless the House 
considers that a question of this kind 
|ought to be answered, I shal! probably 
refuse to answer it. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to give notice that I shall on some 
future occasion ask the right hon. Geutle- 
man whether, considering the dissatisfac- 
tion which appears to exist, he will 
consider the advisability of transferring 
the pewer of making such appointments 
| from the Lord Chancellor of Ireland to 
| the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster ? 


as Magistrates. 


I have no in- 





LICENSED PUBLICANS AS 
MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. P. A. MSHUGH: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland has adopted any 
settled and definite practice in regard to 
| the appointment of licensed publicans in 
Ireland to the Commission of the Peace ; 
and, if so, will he state to the House 
whet the practice is ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: May 
such Magistrates act as Licensing 
Justices ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
Is it not the fact that persons engaged 
in the spirit trade, either as publicans or 
as wholesale dealers, are prohibited from 
sitting at Licensing Sessions? In case 
publicans are appointéd without sur- 
rendering their spirit licences, will they 
be allowed to sit at Petty Sessions and 
adjudicate on cases of alleged breach 
of the Licensing Laws ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I should assume} Mr. MUNDELLA: I have com- 


not. I will ask for information on that! municated with the Company, but have 
point. The Lord Chancellor does not, not had time to receive their reply. 
propose to alter the rule as to the) 
appointment of publicans to the Com-| THE CONSTITUTION OF ALDERNEY. 

| 


Boycotting in 


mission. That has been that, as aj Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
general rule, persons holding a retail | ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
spirit licence should not be appointed ; | State for the Home Department whether 
but, in a very few and exceptional cases, | a Petition has been received from the 
when, for instance, having regard to the | inhabitants of Alderney, reciting various 
wants of a district, there is no other abuses that, as they allege, have arisen 
Magistrate available, and a licensed | from the defects of their Constitution, 
house not being in the place where the | praying Her Majesty to cause inquiry to 
Magistrate is to adjudicate, such appoint- | be made into these alleged abuses with 


ments have hitherto been made, and the | 
Lord Chancellor proposes to retain a 
discretion as to such exceptional cases. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE RETURN. 
Mr. P. A. MSHUGH : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


a view to remedy them, should they be 

| proved to exist; and whether it is in- 

tended to take any action in the matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; sucha Petition 

| has been received, and is now under the 

| consideration of Her Majesty's Govern- 
| ment, 


Lieutenant of Ireland what Department | 


of the Irish Government is responsible 
for the delay in 
(Commission of the Peace, 
ordered 10th February, and can 


be issued ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: No unnecessary | 


delay has taken, or is taking, place in 


the preparation of this Return, which, as | 


I informed the hon. Member for West 
Kerry on the Ist instant, is a voluminous 
one. It cannot be furnished before a 
couple of months. 


THE MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY OF IRELAND. 

Mr. COLLERY (Sligo, N.) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has had any communication 
with the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company of Ireland relative to a refund 
of the excessive charges put on by that 
Company in January last; whether he 
is aware that those charges amounted in 
some cases to 40 and 50 per cent. on 


certain goods between Dublin and Sligo; | 


whether those rates have been voluntarily 
withdrawn by that Company, or whether 
it was owing to competition from a 
competing line; and if any, or all, 
those increased charges are still con- 
tinued on goods to intermediate stations 
where no competition exists ; 
whether these charges are regulated by 
mileage rates, or by such as the circum- 
stances of the case will permit them to 
make ? 


issuing the Return | 
Treland), | 
he | 
inform the House when the Return will | 


and | 


TOTTENHAM FEVER HOSPITAL. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he has been made aware of the anxiety 
|}amongst the working population of 
Tottenham at the proposal to establish 
a permanent fever hospital in that 
locality ; and how soon the decision of 
|the Local Government Board on the 
subject will be made known ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Report 
of the inquiry which was held last week 
| has been received to-day. The decision 
| of the Local Government Board will be 

given as early as possible. 


BOYCOTTING IN NORTH CORK. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that a meeting 
was recently held in the vicinity of 
Ballyclogh, North Cork, to take into 
consideration the conduct of two families 
named Davidson and Connor for going 
into occupation of evicted farms ; that 
in consequence these families have since 
been severely boycotted; and that 
members of these families are hooted at 
| whenever they enter the adjacent village ; 
/and what steps, if any, have been taken 
to afford them protection / 

Mr. FLYNN: Before the right hon. 
| Gentleman answers the question, I should 
| like to ask him whether the incidents 
| referred to did not occur in 1892, long 
| before the meeting in question was held ; 
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Magistrates. 


and whether one of the parties named | Education of the dismissal of Miss Dolan 
has not been prosecuted by the police | 
for firing a revolver, and whether a, 


claim for malicious burning has not been 
preferred by these people, and for reasons 
best known to themselves abandoned ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not well 
informed with respect to the particulars 
to which the hou. Member opposite 
refers. I am, however, aware of the 
disgraceful proceedings that have re- 
cently taken place at Ballyclogh with 
regard to the little children attending 
the schools, and I have expressed a very 
strong opinion with regard to them. I 
have instructed the police to closely 
watch the case, and to afford all neces- 
sary protection to the two families 
named, and proceedings will be instituted 
against certain persons who have been 
guilty of acts of violence. 


THE CORRATAWY NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Jre- 
land if he is aware that Miss Dolan, a 
teacher, was recently dismissed without 
any notice by the manager of the 
Corratawy National School, County 


Cavan, and was compelled to threaten | 


legal proceedings in order to get paid the 
salary due to her; what is the usual and 
proper notice prior to the dismissal of a 
teacher; is he also aware that the 
manager in question appointed William 
Monagle teacher in the place of Miss 
Dolan, aud compelled him to refund him 
the amount of the salary paid her; aud 
will the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland direct the manager to 
recoup William Monagle the money so 


transaction 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that Miss Dolan was the teacher of the 
Cree National School up to the 15th 
October, 1889, and that she never had 
charge of Corratawy National School, 
which did not become operative till 
January, 1890. A few months before 


without notice by the manager, or of legal 
proceedings taken in the case. The usual 
and proper notice of dismissal of teachers 
by managers is one of three months ; and 
if such notice be not given, then three 
mouths’ salary must be paid, unless the 
summary dismissal was for misconduct or 
other sufficient reason. The Com- 
missioners have no information of the 
alleged transaction between the manager 
and Mr. Monagle,the new teacher, whose 
appointment in succession to Miss Dolan 
was duly notified by the manager to the 
Commissioners. ‘The Commissioners are 
quite ready to receive any representation 
which may euable them, if it be deemed 
necessary, to institute an inquiry into the 
matter. 


WORKING MEN MAGISTRATES. 
Mr. SAUNDERS (Newington, Wal- 
worth) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he 
can state the number of working men 
who have been appointed Magistrates in 

the United Kingdom since July last ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: Thirty-six working 
meu Justices of the Peace have been 
appointed in England, exclusive of 
Lancashire. This refers ouly to Borough 
Benches. In Scotland many working 
men may have beeu made County Justices 
of the Peace; but I am not in a position 


'to give the number, having no informa- 


tion at hand. 

Mr. SAUNDERS: Then I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy how many working 
men have been appointed in Lancashire 


since the present Government came into 
paid, and prevent a recurrence of such a | Office ? 


the manager, the Rev. Mr. Corr, P.P., | 


closed the Cree school he notified his in- 
tention not to appoint Miss Dolan to the 
charge of the new Corratawy school, and 
explained as his reason that he desired to 
appoint a teacher of higher class than 
Miss Dolan, who was only in the third or 
lowest class. There is no record in the 
Office of the Commissioners of National 


Mr. Flynn 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : The total number 
of working men appointed to the Borough 
Benches of Lancashire since (but not 
including) August last is 33. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman what is his 
definition of a working man upon which 
he has compiled his statistics ? 

*Mr. BRYCE: The question of the 
hon, and learned Member opposite is a 
difficult one to answer. It is not alto- 
gether easy to find a satisfactory defini- 
tion. Inthe number I have given I have 
included certain persons who are in the 
employment of working men’s Co-opera- 
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tive Associations, and have excluded some | 
who, though practically representative of | 
the working classes, have ceased to be | 
actually working men. The very large | 
majority of the 33 are actually working 
men. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY 
(Sheffield, Hallam): Is this the first 
occasion on which working men have 
been placed upon the Commission of the 
Peace ? 


Mr. BRYCE: No, Sir; I believe not. 


PRISON SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has re- 
ceived a great number of Petitions which 
have been recently forwarded to him 
from the warder schoolmasters in the 
local prison service setting forth their 
grievances ; and whether he will receive 
a deputation from the warder school- 
masters of the London prisons ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have received 
Petitions on the subject referred to; but 
I do not think it is a case in which any 
good purpose would be served by re- 
ceiving a deputation. 
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Government Board impounding rates of 
the Union to the amount of £600, being 
the balance of a loan to the Guardians 
of the Glin Union, under “ The Seed 
Supply Act, 1890,” for the benefit of 


| certain electoral divisions of that Union, 


since amalgamated with the Union of 
Listowel ; whether it is correctly stated 
by the Listowel Guardians that the rate 
for repayment of the advance could not 
legally be levied with the Poor Rates 
for 1891 in the Glin Union, as those 
rates were struck before the Ist of 


| August ; whether the rate for repayment 


of the loan has, in fact, been levied ac- 
cording to law with the Poor Rates of 
the Listowel Union struck last August, 
making the balance of the first instal- 
ment legally repayable to the Local 
Government Board next August: and 
whether, if the circumstances be as 
stated, the Order impounding the rates 
will be revoked ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The loan obtained 
by the Guardians of the late Glin Union, 
under the Seeds Act of 1890, amounted 
to £1,170, payable in two instalments, 
the first falling due on August 1, 1892, 
and the second on August 1, 1893. 


| The 6th section of the Act provides that 


DUTCH FRUIT BASKETS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whetlier he is aware 
that many thousands of Dutch fruit 
baskets, without a mark of origin, are 
delivered at the Port of London, to the 
prejudice of makers, chiefly of the poorer 
class ; and whether this practice is not 
in contravention of the Merchandise 
Marks Act, Clause 5 ? 

Mr. H.H.FOWLER: As I understand 
the policy of the Act, it was intended to 
prevent the importation of goods bearing 
false trade descriptions, and purporting 
to be of English make. Unless, there- 
fore, the baskets referred to bear marks 
waiich would otherwise be illegal under 
the Act, no mark of origin is required to 
satisfy the law. 


SEED LOANS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): 1 beg 
to ask the Chief Seeretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Lrish 
Local Government Board have considered 
the Resolution adopted on the 4th instant 
by the District Board of Guardians, pro- 


testing against the Order of the Local | 
| 


the amount due by the purchasers of seed 
shall be payable m two equal instalments, 
to be assessed along with the ordinary 
Poor Rate. At the first-named date no 
Poor Rate was made in the late Glin 
Union, and the first rate made after the 
amalgamation of that Union with the 
Listowel Union was in 1892, when the 
first assessment was made on the pur- 
chasers in the Glin Division of the 
Union. When the first instalment be- 
came payable by the Guardians the Irish 
Government, in view of the above fact, 
and on the recommendation of the Local 
Government Board, and with the consent 
of the Treasury, postponed the date for 
the payment until the 31st of last Decem- 
ber, and the Guardians were thus afforded 
an opportunity of collecting the rate be- 
tween August and December. The 
debt was not paid at the latter date, and 
on the 11th April the Commissioners of 
Public Works certified to the Loeal 
Government Board that a sum of 
{587 13s. Od. remained due, and the 
Local Government Board issued an Order 
assessing the amount on the division 
concerned, as the money had to be paid 
to the Board of Works. Under all the 
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circumstances, I am inclined to think 
that a considerable indulgence was shown 
by the Local Government Board in post- 
poning the issue of the impounding Order 
to so late a date. 


Company 


THE NAVY VOTES. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty what was the aggregate 
amount of the Parliamentary Vote for 
new works and buildings and the sites 
thereof, as specified in the Navy Esti- 
mates for the years 1891-2, 1892-3, and 
1893-4, the amount expended thereon in 
each of the financial years of 1891-2 
and 1892-3, and the aggregate sum of 
the Re-Votes for these purposes for the 
years 1891-2, 1892-3, and 1893-4. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The net 
Vote for new works and buildings and 
the sites thereof, exclusive of superin- 
tendence and repairs, for 1891-2, was 
£281,605 ; for 1892-3, £308,114; and 
for 1893-4, £234,489. The net expen- 
diture for 1891-2 was £237,349; that 
estimated for 1892-3, £270,700. The 


Re-Votes for 1891-2, £14,900; for 
1892-3, £22,100; and for 1893-4, 


£34,450. 


IRISH POST OFFICE BUILDINGS. 

*Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury what is the 
estimated value of property located in 
Ireland (in freeholds, leaseholds, material, 
plant, &c.), now vested in the Post 
Office, which it is proposed to hand over, 
free of charge, to the Irish Government ; 
and will these properties be transferred 
by deeds to the Irish Government, and 
will they have the power to sell the 
same without the consent of the Imperial 
Parliament ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I cannot give any 
trustworthy estimate of Post Office pro- 
perty in Ireland which would be avail- 
able under the Home Rule scheme. Such 
an estimate could only be obtained by 
making a special valuation of the pro- 
perty. The Government do not see the 
necessity for incurring the expense and 
time which would be necessary for mak- 
ing the valuation. With regard to the 


latter part of the question, under the 
Bill as it at present stands, the Irish 


Mr. J. Morley 
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Law. 


Government will have full powers to 
deal with the property for all the pur- 
poses of establishing the Post Office 
Service. 


*Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE: Might 


| the value of the property in question be 


between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000 ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I should 
look upon such an estimate as entirely 
fabulous, though I have no means before 
me at present for testing its accuracy. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR (Manchester, E.): 
May I inquire whether, in view of the 
fact that, under the Bill, the management 
of the postal rates will rest with the Im- 
perial Government, it would not be pro- 
per to leave all the plant, by which the 
Imperial Postal Service is carried out, 
in the hands of the Imperial Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, 
Sir. We should retain no part of the 
rates derived from the Postal Service in 
Ireland. Everything, beyoud the mere 
fixing of the rates, will be left to the 
Irish Government. 


COMPANY LAW. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby, 
Chesterfield): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, in view of the 
strong remarks made by one of Her 
Majesty’s Judges in a recent trial, if the 
Government will move to appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the working of the 
Limited Companies Acts, with a view of 
giving greater legal protection to share- 
holders and creditors in Limited Com- 
panies ? 

Mr. ADDISON  (Ashton-under- 
Lyne): May I ask whether the attention 
of the Government has been called to the 
fact that fraudulent Directors and pro- 
moters are not now liable to be adequately 
punished, and that Directors giving their 
names to Public Companies for reward, 
and then scandalously neglecting their 
duties, are not now liable for anything 
but civil action ; also, whether attention 
has been called to the Report recently 
presented to the Board of Trade by the 
gentleman who has the superintendence 
of the winding up of Companies, and to 
the startling disclosures made as to the 
injury caused to the country, and espe- 
cially to the trade of Lancashire, by the 
Rules regulating Limited Liability Com- 
panies ; and, further, whether the right 
hon, Gentleman is aware of the strong 
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desire throughout the country, and par- 
ticularly in Lancashire, in favour of the 
request put forward by the hon. Member 
for Derby for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the grievances 
which now exist ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Last week I 
gave a full answer to the latter question. 
In reply to the question on the Paper, 
the remarks made by the learned Judge 
were apparentiy directed to the state of 
both the Civil and Criminal Law. A 
Committee to inquire into the working 
of the Companies Acts could hardly deal 
with the latter branch of the subject; and 
it is not desirable to institute a general 
inquiry into the working of the Com- 
panies Acts until fuller experience has 
been gained of the effect of the very 
drastic provisions contained in the Act 
passed so recently as 1890. 


IRISH GUARANTEED LAND STOCK. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the fact that under 
the Home Rule Bill the guarantees and 
the Guarantee Fund prescribed by the 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act will no 
longer exist, it is intended to make 
further issues of Guaranteed Land Stock 
under the autherity of that Act after the 
passing of the Home Rule Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There is 
no intention to interfere in any way 
whatever with the working of the Land 
Purchase Act. All proceedings under 
that Act will go on as heretofore. It 
may be found necessary to introduce 
some Amendment into the Bill for 
enabling that object to be attained ; but 
due notice will be given of any such 
Amendment. 


THE IRISH REPUBLICAN FLAG. 

Mr. DARLING: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether his 
attention has been called to the report, 
by Dalziel’ Ageney on 11th May, that 
a number of Irishmen on board the 
steamer J/lazel Kirke, hoisted on that 
vessel the Republican flag of Ireland— 
namely, a gold harp on a green ground, 
and that the American and German 
vessels in New York Harbour saluted 
that flag ; if so, whether Her Majesty's 
Government intend to take any notice of 
the incident ? 
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Sir E. GREY: No information on 
the subject has reached Her Majesty's 
Government, either from Her Majesty's 
Ambassador in the United States or 
from the Consul General at New York, 


Mr. DARLING: Has the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs asked for 
any information ? 


Str E. GREY: There has been no 
time for any written Report to reach us. 
It would not be right on our part to 
simulate the nervousness and apprehen- 
sion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
by telegraphing. 

Mr. DARLING: Will the Foreign 
Office, in the interests of the honour of 
this country, ascertain whether any such 
insult was or was not offered to this 
country ? 

Sir E. GREY: If the matter has 
assumed the importance which the hon, 
and learned Member appears to attach to 
it a Report is probably already cn its 
way; and if we were to ask for a 
Report now, it would show want of 
confidence in the vigilance of our Repre- 
sentatives, 

Mr. DARLING: Does not the 
Foreign Office continually ask for 
Despatches from Ambassadors abroad, 
and is not that done without contributing 
to a state ofjnervous excitement ? 

Sm E. GREY: I have stated it is 
quite possible that a Report is on its 
way. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Will the 
Foreign Office consult the First Com- 
missioner of Works as to the signifi- 
cance of the crownless harps on green 
ground emblazoned round this Chamber ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


THE FINANCE CLAUSES OF THE 
HOME RULE BILL. 

Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, 
St. Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if the Finance 
Clauses of the Government of Ireland 
Bill, the consideration of whieh in Com- 
mittee is to be postponed, include ouly 
those numbered from 10 to 19 inclusive ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
that Clauses 21 and 22, which relate to 
the management of the Post Office, will 
be postponed with the other Financial 
Clauses. 
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THE IRISH £20 FRANCHISE. 

Mr. SAUNDERS : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if sufficient 
Returns have been received from Ire- 
land to 
opinion as to the number of persons in 
Ireland who will be qualified to vote 
under a £20 franchise; and if he will 
inform the House ? 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
number of persons possessing the £20 
franchise is a matter which can be suffi- 
ciently estimated so far as occupiers are 
concerned from the Return No. 104 of 
the present Session, which gives 162,000 
of these ; deductions would have to be 
made for persons who are both occupiers 
and owners, and in respect of women 
occupiers. I may be asked, perhaps, what 


will be the estimate of owners entitled | 


to vote under this franchise. To this I 
am unable at present to give an exact 
answer ; but the Government are trying 
to get a reasonably approximate estimate, 
which will be made known as soon as 
the Government receive it. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
Will the Chief Secretary make the pro- 
mised Return showing in parallel columns 
the numbers of female and male occu- 
piers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Since I made 
the promise I have found it will be very 
difficult to fulfil it. ‘The authorities in 
Dublin are still considering it, and if it 
can be obtained I will give it. 


THE ATTACK ON THE REV. MR. 
WALSH. 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : A reply was given 


me by the Home Secretary on Monday | 


last to the effect that the statement 
quoted from The Times as to the assault 
on the Rev. F. B. Walsh, after attending 
an anti-Home Rule meeting in Bermond- 
sey, was exaggerated. I wish now to ask 
the Home Secretary whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the following 
facts, which are taken from a letter 
written to The Times by the wife of the 
unfortunate clergyman :— 

“The account of Mr. Walsh's injury was not 
exaggerated in the least. A stone struck his 
foot, and, on turning round to remonstrate, one 
struck the eye, cutting to the bone. Blinded 
with blood, he staggerel to the railing, and 
another stone caught him at the back of the 
head, rendering him almost unconscious. He 
evidently iad many blows, for he has many 
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bruises, but everything then was a blank. The 
blow on the back of the head was most serious, 
| and he is suffering greatly from shock and 
| nervous depression. Mr, Walsh said the street 
was filled with a howling mob.” 


Mr. ASQUITH : Yes; I adhere in 
|every particular to my former answer, 
, which was founded on the statement 
|made by Mr. Walsh to the Superintend- 
| ent at the time. What took place appears 
to have been as follows :—After the 
meeting broke up a noisy crowd assembled 
outside; but this did not prevent Mr. 
Walsh from proceeding to Alscot Road 
/on his way home, After he had pro- 
ceeded half-way down the street some 
disorderly lads threw stones, whether at 
Mr. Walsh or not is uncertain ; anyhow 
he was hit and much hurt. The perpre- 
trators of the outrage ran away before the 
| police arrived ; and they could, therefore, 
do nothing more than assist the rev. 
gentleman, first to a chemist’s shop, 
where the wound on his face was dressed, 
and thence to his home. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
On what does the right hon. Gentleman, 
who expresses not the slightest sympathy 
with the rev. gentleman, base his state- 
ment that the report was exaggerated ? 
I call attention to the letter in The 
Times of to-day. 

Mr. ASQUITH: My statement is 
founded on the information given by the 
rev. gentleman himself. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber has spoken of a “howling mob,” a 
description which is not borne out by the 
evidence of the police, or by the statement 
made by the rev. gentleman himself at 
the time. 


Sin E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to attri- 
bute the werds “ howling mob” to me. 
[ Cries of “Order!”] I shall certainly 
move the Adjournment of the Debate if 
I am interrupted. The words “ howling 
mob” were written by the wife of the 
rev. gentleman, and the House has a 
right to assume that they are used with 
his assent. 








RAILWAY RATES. 

| Sim J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) : I 

| wish to ask the President of the Board 
| of Trade whether he ean state definitely 
when his Motion for the appointment of 
the Committee on Railway Rates and the 
Reference thereto will be taken ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: The Select Com- 
mittee to be appointed to consider the 
subject of Railway Rates has now been 
arranged to the satisfaction of both 
sides. [Colonel Howarp VINCENT: 
No.] Two Members have been added to 
meet wishes expressed on both sides, and 
in these circumstances I hope I may be 
allowed to move the Committee to-night. 
If it is not moved the responsibility will 
not rest with the Government, as they 
have done everything possible to meet the 
desires of hon. Gentlemen interested. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
There is a Notice cf Motion in my name. 
I think it is absolutely essential that the 
right hon. Gentleman should himself be a 
Member of the Committee. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I consider that 
the Department is the best judge of what 
can be done in that respect. I should 
like to ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether it 
is in Order for the hon. Member to move 
me on the Committee without my con- 
sent ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The consent of the 
right hon. Gentleman must be obtained. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : 
In the interests of the right hon, Genitle- 
man’s and my own constituents I hope 
to obtain that consent. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Are we then to 
understand the Committee will be moved 
to-night ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes. 

Mr. BARTLEY : At what hour will 
consideration of the Government of 
Ireland Bili be suspended ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: At the usual 
time. The Motion will be made in the 
customary way after 12 o'clock. 


THE SCOTCH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) : Do 
the Government intend to proceed this 
Session with the Suspensory Bill re- 
lating to the Chureh of Scotland ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: It will 
be inconvenient for me to give an answer 
with regard to the other Business of the 
Government until I know what time is to 
be oceupied with the stages of the 
Government of Ireland Bill. 


THE WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 
Mr. MACFARLANE: I beg to ask 
the Prime Minister whether, having 
regard to the state of Publie Business, he 
will consider the desirability of cur- 
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tailing or entirely dispensing with the 
Whitsuntide Holidays ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There is 
a limit to the demands which the House 
should make on the physica! strength of 
Members. Hon. Members have lately 
been hard pressed,and they will continue 
to be hard pressed; and, therefore, I do 
not think the proposal the Government 
intend to make with regard to the 
holidays is unreasonable. At the same 
time, I admire the readiness of the hon. 
Gentleman to make the sacrifice which he 
has named. 


THE UNFOUNDED CHARGE AGAINST 
AN OXFORD TUTOR. 

Mr. BYLES: I beg to ask the Home 
Secretary if his attention has been called 
to the extraordinary proceedings in con- 
nection with the arrest on imperfect 
evidence and without warrant of an 
Oxford tutor, and the failure of the 
police to deliver a letter which he sent 
to his friends ? Will the right hon, 
Gentleman cause inquiry to be made into 
the circumstances ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I must ask for 
notice of that question. 


THE DERBY Day. 

Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : On a point of Order, 
I wish to ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether 
the practice of allowing a private 
Member to move the Adjournment for 
the Derby is not one which has grown 
up without any regular sanction by 
the Rules of the House; and whether, 
the Motion for such Adjournment 
having been defeated last year, it is still 
within the discretion of any private 
Member to bring it forward ? ~ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Up to the year 
1878 it was the custom for the Govern- 
ment to make that Motion ; but it has 
since been in the hands of private 
Members, and the fact of the Motion 
having been rejected last year is no 
reason why an hon. Member should 
not again bring it forward. Probably in 
a new Parliament the hon. Gentleman 
thinks he will have a better chance of 
carrying it. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
The Prime Minister has informed us 
that Supply will be taken on the day the 
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House re-assembles after the Whitsun 
Recess. Will he state if it has been de- 
cided on the following day to resume the 
Committee on the Home Rule Bill and 
continue it day by day ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Pro- 
bably as to Tuesday, and with regard to 
a series of days forward from that time, 
it is the intention of the Government to 
proceed with the Government of Ireland 


Bill. 
ORDERS OF THE 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
commitTEE. [Progress, 12th May.] 
[SIXTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Legislative Authority. 

Clause 2 (Powers of Irish Legislature). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 14, to leave out from the 
beginning of the Clause to the word “there,” 
in line 15.—(Mr. Cavendish.) 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
words, ‘ With the exceptions’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he thought this 
was one of the most important Amend- 
ments they had had upon this Bill, and 
it was another of those tests by which 
they sought to ascertain the intentions 
of the Government. They had already 
heard them say that the Parliament was 
to be a subordinate Parliament; and 


DAY. 


when they got their answer to this 
Amendment they would learn further 


as to the quality of the Legislature which 
was not to be called a Parliament, but 
which, it appeared, was to have all the 
powers of a Parliament. They had 
spent a great deal of time in speaking— 
he would not call it discussion, because 
discussion presumed the existence of 
two parties ; whereas, up to now, they 
had had arguments and inquiries on the 
one side, and, on the other hand, they had 
had nothing but lectures, platitudes, and 
interruptions, so that up to that moment 
it could not be said they had had half-an- 
hour’s discussion on the Bill. He hoped 
the Government had seen they had 
wasted time enongh over this attempt 
to carry out the policy which they 


Mr. Heneage 
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suecessfully carried out in the country 
during the past six years—namely, to 
observe all the issues of this measure, 
[“Question!”] He expected that; but 
he would remind hon. Members opposite 
that they could no longer go on the 
vague phrase of “Home Rule,” which 
might mean anything, but they now 
had the Bill before them; and the 
Amendment sought to elicit from the 
Government some meaning as to the 
measure which they had at last been 
obliged to discuss, Perhaps the hon, 
Member who called “Question!” had 
not yet been consulted by the Govern- 
ment as to the answer they should give 
to this Amendment, because on Friday 
night a Member said that hon. Members 
were in “a tight place!” It was the 
Government who were ina tight place 
over this Amendment and others that 
had been brought forward, because they 
were unable to give a definite answer as 
to whether they accepted this Amend- 
ment until they had ascertained the 
wishes and had obtained the views of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Hon. Mem- 
bers were not in any tight place, and they 
had a perfect right to be silent, seeing 
they had the Government Bench to say 
what they wanted said, and to do what 
they wanted done. There would be a 
considerable amount of support to this 
Amendment. His hon. Friend below 
him the Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) he hoped would say something 
on it, because, in his election addresses, 
the hon, Member laid down this principle 
in a most statesmanlike manner—he said 
the Home Rule he was going to affirm 
was that in which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment delegated certain measures and 
subjects to the Parliament in Ireland ; 
and all that was not so delegated in the 
Bill he declared should be retained for 
what he called “the Mother Parlia- 
ment.” He (Mr. Collings) thought that 
was a very statesmanlike statement. If 
he consulted the feelings of the Govern- 
ment Bench, he should wish his hon. 
Friend not to speak, because they were 
very uneasy under his utterances. But 
he had no doubt the hon, Gentleman 
would vindicate his position by speaking 
on this Amendment. ‘Then there were 
a large group sitting on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House who had 
in their addresses gone on the ‘same 
jines, but very much further than his 
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hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey). They had been unwilling 
—at least, they had not expressed their 
willingness further than to include such 
measures as Gas and Water and Private 
Bill Legislation; and he would be 
curious to know what they would say 
to delegating from this Parliament 
everything, with the exception of what 
was held back by the Bill itself. It 
might be said it would be difficult to 
define in a Bill the measures which 
should be delegated to the Irish Parlia- 
ment; but the same difficulty existed 
with regard to those measures which 
they kept out of the Bill, and which 
would produce the same amount of dis- 
cussion aud anxiety. In Canada every- 
thing was retained in the power of the 
Federal Government, except those sub- 
jects which were delegated to the Pro- 
vincial Parliament. It was not only 
due to the Committee, but it was due to 
the constituencies, that they should know 
something more about the powers of this 
proposed Parliament, because the in- 
terest taken in the measure by the con- 
stituencies, now that the actual text of 
it was before them, was really astonish- 
ing. He should wait with anxiety to 
know what the Government had to say 
on the point, if they were allowed by 
hon. Members opposite to answer. Per- 
haps the Government would tell them 
frankly; but, at any rate, there were 
Members on the Government Bench who 
had spoken very much on the lines of 
this Amendment. He did not see his 
right hon. Friend the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
who was equal to all and superior to a 
good many on the Treasury Bench in 
making his ideas clear and explicit, so 
that they could all understand them ; 
but if that right hon. Gentleman 
would give them his opinion on 
this Amendment, and tell them why 
the Parliament in Ireland should not 
be restricted to those measures which 
were distinctly delegated by the Imperial 
Parliament, they would be very muck in- 
debted to him. At any rate, he hoped 
their appeals would not be treated as 
previous Amendments had been treated, 
but that they would have a discussion 
upon this Amendment. By discussion 
he meant a debate in which both sides 
should give their reasons and arguments, 
and not waste the time of the House, as 
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the whole Session was likely to be 
wasted, by a fruitless attempt to get at 
the mind of the Government with re- 
gard to the proposals of the Bill and their 
intentions regarding it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN § (Bir- 
mingham, W.): I waited because I 
hoped some Member of the Government 
would tell us what is the view of 
the Government with regard to the very 
important Amendment which has been 
moved by my hon. Friend the Member 
for West Derbyshire (Mr. Victor Caven- 
dish), in a speech which the Committee 
will consider was extremely excellent 
and well-reasoned. My hon. Friend 
bears a name which will always be 
honoured in this House, and I think it 
will be a pleasure to all sides that he is 
himself likely to add to its lustre. The 
Amendment itself has suffered a little, 
perhaps, because it is one of a series of 
Amendments ; it is only by putting them 
together that the exact effect of what my 
hon. Friend proposes can be ascertained. 
However, I think it is pretty generally 
understood that my hon. Friend desires 
that in this Bill we shall specify the 
powers we are to give, not, as is done 
here, by giving up all our powers with 
certain exceptions, but by keeping all 
our powers except those we specifically 
delegate. I think the House will see 
there is a great deal of difference between 
the proposal of the Bill and that of the 
Amendment. It is not merely a matter 
of drafting ; it is alsoa matter of prin- 
ciple. My hon. Friend said he had not 
thought it necessary to put on the Paper 
the powers which should be delegated to 
the Irish Legislature. The fact is, my 
hon. Friend is not raising that point at 
all, but is merely raising at the present 
time the question of the method. If the 
Government view the Amendment 
favourably, it would be natural that they, 
who must know exactly what are the 
powers which they desire to delegate, 
should put them on the Paper. If they 
decline to do that and wish to throw the 
responsibility on the Unionists, no doubt 
we can furnish a list of the subjects we 
should think it safe to entrust to an Irish 
authority. I imagine the list would be 
considered rather short and rather in- 
complete by the Government. The pro- 
posal of the Amendment is that the Go- 
vernment should state to the Committee 
what powers the new Parliament is to 
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have, and not what powers it is not to 
have. In the first place, I wish to point 
out that that course would be inaccordance 
with all the best precedents with regard 
to the creation of subsidiary Legislatures. 
It would be in strict accordance with the 
precedents of the United States of 
America and Canada. They may not 
appear, on first sight, to be in accordance 
with precedent in the United States of 
America, and I must explain that the 
principle in all these cases has been that 
the power which claimed supreme 
authority should state definitely what 
portion of its power it was willing to de- 
legate. In the case of the United States 
the separate States all claimed supreme 
and independent authority before they 
made the Union, and when they united 
they delegated to the Central Authority 
those powers which they did not intend 
to retain in theirownhaads. In the case 
of Canada the opposite course was fol- 
lowed. In Canada it was intended that the 
Dominion Parliament should be the 
supreme authority, and the powers reserved 
for the Provincial Parliaments were all 
specially delegated to them; whereas all 
the rest, unnamed or unforeseen, were 
retained in the hands of the Central 
Authority. The Dominion Act not only 
declared the powers to be given to the 
Provincial Parliaments, but also declared 
the powers to be reserved to the Dominion 
Parliament, but with a provision that 
that was not in any way to lessen the 
authority of the Dominion Parliament 
to deal with all such matters not 
specially reserved to Provincial 
Parliaments. Now, I would urge, in the 
second place, that the method which we 
propose is the more natural and easier 
way—easier to the Government, I mean, 
as well as to the Committee—of dealing 
with this subject. Let me put an iilus- 
tration. Suppose a man told his friend 
that he was in difficulties and asked for 
money, would not the friend be certain to 
ask, in the first place, how much money 
was required in order to relieve the diffi- 
culties ? And if he were satisfied he 
would advance the sum asked for. 
Surely he would never hand over his 
purse to the petitioner and say, “ Keep 
back £5,” or some other amount which 
he would name, “ for me and take all the 
rest,” knowing that, in doing so, he 
might be giving more than was asked for 
and more than he wanted to part with. 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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The case now is precisely the same. 
This is a Bill brought in on the demand 
of the Irish Members. I suppose ths 
Irish Members know exactly what they 
want; and I assume the Governmert 
are willing to give it. Would it not 
be right that we should state in the 
Bill what it is the Government are going 
to give to them, instead of leaving the 
matter in such a form that we may be 
giving to the Irish people more than 
they ask for and more than we want 
to give? In the third place, I should 
point out that this plan is the only way 
of letting the Committee and the country 
know what it is we are doing. I defy a 
layman, and I do not believe there are 
many lawyers who, without more con- 
sideration than they are willing to give, 
could say exactly what it is which, under 
this Bill, is being given to the Irish 
Parliament. We retain certain things 
for ourselves ; but the moment you give 
the remainder you find heaps of things 
which you have not retained, and as 
to which it would be difficult to say 
beforehand whether the Government 
would be willing they should be handed 
over to the Irish Parliament. I will 
take two or three matters as an illus- 
tration, as showing the kind of questions 
that arise, and which will have to be 
raised by Amendments to this clause, 
with the probability that even after we 
have exhausted our ingenuity in raising 
Amendments on all the principal 
subjects that may be discussed, we may 
still have forgotten something which the 
Committee would have liked to have 
brought before it. Take the case of 
marriage and divorce. That is one of 
the subjects that is not named by way of 
exception, and, consequently, would be 
handed over to the Irish Parliament. 
I do not know what is the opinion of the 
Government ; but I would ask them, is it 
their opinion—is it their intention—that 
the Irish Legislature should have the 
power of dealing with the question of 
civil marriages ? That is an important 
question, and one worthy of lengthened 
debate. It may be the Government do 
not intend that a matter of this im- 
portance should be taken from the 
Imperial control. If so, it was an 
omission on their part, caused by the 


particular way in which they have 
drafted the Bill. Then there is another 
question, Foreign trade js not to be in 
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the hands of the Irish Legislature ; but, 
as I understand it, all that concerns 
domestic trade will be in their hands. 
Is it intended they should deal with 
factory legislation ? I do not know the 
intention of the Government, but 
would point eut this will have to 
be seriously debated, because we 
have, by our own factory legislation, 
imposed very serious obligations in 
the interests of the working classes 
upon manufacturers and other persons 
engaged in industry; and if the Irish 
Parliament is to be permitted to relieve 
manufacturers in Ireland from all these 
conditions, of course they would be in a 
better position, so far as competition 
went, than the English manufacturers, 
and that might be an indirect way of 
giving a bounty and encouraging and 
stimulating Irish industry. I say, again, 
I am not pronouncing authoritatively on 
the subject ; it is one of very consider- 
able difficulty ; but I say it is very much 
fairer and better that the Imperial Par- 
liament should state to the Irish Legis- 
lature it is one of the subjects to go to 
them, instead of leaving it to be 
discovered by implication as we are 
obliged to discover it under the form of 
this Bill. Then there is another im- 
portant question to be considered. 
Navigation is excluded from the control 
of the Irish Parliament ; but does any- 
one know what it means? I have 
asked several lawyers, and they have 
told me that it is open to considerable 
doubt. It appears to be very doubtful 
whether merchant shipping legislation 
is included in the term “ Navigation.” 
Do the Government intend that the 
merchant shipping legislation is to be 
different in Ireland from what it is in 
this country? Is a shipowner in this 
country, upon whom a burden has been 
placed with the desire of protecting life 
at sea 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) 
rose to Order, and asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was in Order in 
discussing these extraneous subjects— 
subjects that were not in the least con- 
nected with the clause ? 





Tus CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is in Order, because the 
Amendment raises the question of the 
powers to be delegated to the Irish Par- 
liament. 
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tomed to these interruptions; but I 
think that they have got rather low 
down. Do the Government intend that 
the shipowners of the country, who 
object to the regulations imposed upon 
them, should be able to transfer their 
ships to Irish ports in order to escape 
all these regulations and obligations ? 
If so, this will raise a very serious 
question; and it appears to me that 
this is one of the questions which might 
easily escape the notice both of the 
Government and of the Committee in 
consequence of the form of the Bill. 
Coinage is also excluded from the 
powers of the Irish Legislature. Bank- 
ing and currency are not included. 
Banking and coinage will raise an in- 
finity of questions with regard to which 
it may be extremely doubtful whether 
the Irish Parliament should be in a 
position to pass legislation differing from 
the legislation of this country. I would 
impress upon the Committee the extreme 
importance of having all the powers 
specified which it is proposed to confer, 
in order that Parliament may not, by 
inadvertence, find that it has conferred 
some power which Ireland does not desire, 
and which it might be inconvenient that 
it should possess. Under the proposal 
of my hon. Friend, mistakes, which 
must be made in forming a new Consti- 
tution, were much more easily corrected 
than they would be under the Bill; be- 
cause nothing would be easier, if certain 
powers are granted, and it is found 
hereafter that something has been 
omitted which it is desirable to add, than 
to bring in a Bill making the necessary 
addition. On the other hand, if Parlia- 
ment grants more than is wished, or 
more than is or has been asked for, 
nothing will be more difficult than to 
withdraw the power already granted. 
Under the proposal of my hon. Friend, 
also, it would be much more easy to treat 
this question as an experiment. I do 
not suppose that the Prime Minister is 
under the belief that he is making a final 
settlement of the Irish Question. Every 
reasonable man believes that even if the 
Bill passes as it stands now it would not 
be accepted as final by either the Irish 
Members or the Irish people; and 
certainly it would not be accepted by the 
Irish Members and their constituents of 
the future. The Bill, therefore, must be 
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in the nature of an experiment. If the 
proposal of my hon. Friend were adopted, 
it would be open to the Committee to 
treat the Bill as an experiment, in which 
case the Committee might think it wise 
to be very moderate in the concession of 
the powers to be made, retaining always 
in the hands of the Imperial Parliament 
the power of adding more hereafter and 
averting any mistake now of attempting 
to secure anything in the nature of a 
final settlement even by the largest 
concessions. The question of supremacy 
is connected particularly with this clause ; 
but the very idea of supremacy goes to 
the wall if Parliament hands over to 
another Legislative Authority all the 
powers which are not expressly reserved. 
The Supreme Authority always delegates 
and defines its delegated powers, reserving 
to itself all the other powers which it 
does not specifically give away. If the 
Government refuse this Amendment 
it will confirm the impression which we 
have derived from their attitude towards 
previous Amendments—that, although 
they are willing to establish what has 
been described as a paper supremacy, 
they have no idea in their own minds of 
creating a real, vital, and satisfactory 
supremacy. The Prime Minister will 
no doubt remember that this was one of 
the points raised early in the discussions 
of the Bill of 1886 by the present Duke 
of Devonshire—then Lord Hartington— 
and as being one of the conditions which 
were preliminary even to the considera- 
tion of the question of establishing a 
new Legislative Authority in Ireland. 
Speaking from memory, I think the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) ex- 
pressed a willingness to give the proposal 
of that time, now embodied in this 
Amendment, his favourable consideration 
if it ever came formally before him. I 
hope, therefore, that he will give every 
consideration to the terms of this 
Amendment. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tie 
TREASURY (Mr. W. EL Guap- 
sTone, Edinburgh, Midlothian) : There 
is one satisfactory subject in con- 
nection with this Amendment, and 
that is the manner in which it has 
been presented to the Committee, I 
join with my right hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) in bearing testimony to the 
excellent performance of the Mover of 
it, and in expressing the hope that may 
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be entertained of the hon. Gentleman’s 
future. I cannot, however, say as much 
with regard to the beginning of the 
Debate this afternoon. The right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham began 
his speech by saying that the result of 
the speech of the right hon. Member for 
the Bordesley Division (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) must have been to draw a 
reply from the Government. I have 
never in all my life heard a speech which 
appeared to me to less need a reply. I 
am surprised that the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham has been under 
any difficulty or doubt as to the mode in 
which the Government must deal with a 
question of this kind. It is a misfortune 
of the Amendment that it does not con- 
tain any decisive words. As far as the 
mere verbal effect of the Amendment is 
concerned, it looks more like an enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Irish 
Government than their contraction ; 
and it will, therefore, be understood 
that, thongh I am _ not making 
any objoction to the Amendment verbally, 
yet I object to its obvious and recognised 
meaning. I do not think that it is a good 
Amendment verbally considered, because, 
considering the nature of the reservations 
which the Government introduce in «a 
subsequent clause, it is right and even 
needful that there should be a reference 
to those reservations in the present clause, 
where they are conferring the main legis- 
lative power. ‘There are two methods in 
considering this question which may be 
adopted, and whieh have been fairly 
stated by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham. You may grant by 
the enumeration of that which is 
granted, or you may grant by the 
enumeration of what is not granted. 
That is really the point at issue. It is 
quite true that there is one method of 
dealing with the question which the 
Government have treated as a matter of 
drafting, and that is the method by which 
we have gone through the particular sub- 
jects of local government in Ireland wind- 
ing up the catalogue with a covering 
clause ; but that is not a method of pro- 
ceeding which need, in any degree, 
narrow the distance between the Govern- 
ment and their opponents, Therefore, I 
put itaside. The Government have con- 


sidered it largely. and their conclusion is 
that it is not ottended with any recom- 
mendation of convenience or policy to 
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counterbalance the considerable compli- 
cation which it would tend to introduce 
into the provisions of the Bill. What is 
the meaning and essence of this Bill? It 
is a Bill to constitute a Legislature in 
Ireland for the purpose of dealing, I 
may say, with all properly Irish concerns 
which are not Imperial concerns, subject, 
possibly, to some limited reservation like 
the limited reservation the Government 
have inserted in the Bill with respect to 
land ; but, speaking generally, it must be 
well understood that the Government 
divide the subjects of government as 
between Ireland and Great Britain into 
two classes—one, those which are of 
common Imperial interest; the other, 
those which are of local interest, or are 
domestic matters belonging to Ireland. 
Our object is to reserve, as strictly as it 
is possible to do so, to the Imperial 
Parliament the subjects which are of Im- 
perial concern. We have laboured to 
make enumeration as full as we can make 
it according to our reflections and in- 
quiries. We do not say that it is com- 
plete. It is possible we may not have 
included in it something that ought to 
have been included; but that is a detail, 
and the line can be drawn iu particular 
eases wher they arise. But withregard 
to those matters which are Irish, 
domestic and local, we do not intend to 
proceed by givinga subject here andasub- 
ject there, and keeping back every other 
matter to be met by a covering clause. 
That would be totally contrary to our 
intention, to the distinct meaning of the 
Bill, to everything that has been done in 
all prior legislation of a developing kind, 
and to the policy and expediency of the 
ease. My right hon. Friend has said that 
the Bill is in the nature of an experiment, 
and that the course he advocates would 
make the experiment more easy. But if the 
Government accept the Amendment and 
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the consequent Amendments, will my 
right hon. Friend accept the Bill ? 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Cer- 


tainly not. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Just so. 
I might best describe my right hon. 
Friend’s attitude by a homely phrase 
which undoubtedly requires an apology, 
which is, that he intends to deal with 
the Government the principle of 
“ Heads I win, tails you lose.” In the 
arrangements of the Bill we are to enter 
upon a new and complicated investiga- 


on 
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tion ; and when you have completed it 
within this year, or within some future 
years, you are to wind up 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Surely 
my right hon. Friend does not contend 
that it is not competent for us to try and 
amend this Bill unless we are prepared 
to accept it ? 

Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE: No; that 
is not my contention. I am merely 
unveiling a state of facts. When my 
right hon. Friend used this honeyed 
language as to the blessings and 
benefits of this experimental form, some 
soft-minded man might think that he 
was relenting a little in this matter, and 
that he was ready, in conformity with 
the precedents in former years, to proceed 
on the principle of the delegation of 
certain subjects to an Irish Legislature. 
There might be some reason in giving 
way, if we had it authentically that by 
doing so we couid conciliate our oppo- 
nents without endangering the vital 
essence of our measure ; but as it is, the 
case is this: We are to undergo the very 
considerable labour of re-construction, and 
we are to have our return not is £s. d., 
but in nought, nought, nought. My 
right hon. Friend has raised a number of 
questions, most of them of vast import- 
ance, in order to terrify the Committee ; 
but there is not the smallest doubt of the 
intention of the Government, which is to 
reserve effectively, simply, and largely 
all that can fairly be called Imperial 
matters, and to give as effectively, as 
simply, and as largely all that can fairly 
be called Irish and local matters. My 
right hon. Friend has enumerated a 
number of questions. He asks, “* Do we 
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hand over the Marriage Law?” 
Yes. we do; why should we not? 
Ireland has got «a different Mar- 
riage Law now from the English 
law. Why in the world, there- 


fore, are we to convert this Bill into 
a restricting instead of an enlarging Bill, 
and to take away from Ireland that 
distinetion in the Marriage Law which she 
now enjoys and largely prizes ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I 
suggested it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I thought 
my right hon. Friend did. Someone sug- 
gested it. I am aware that there are no 
Divoree Laws in Ireland. That is a 
very great distinction in the Marriage 
Laws in Ireland; and if I am rightly 


never 
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informed, it is one that Ireland highly 
prizes, and in that I think Ireland is 
right. As to factory legislation, if the 
Irish people suffer by it, they will suffer 
at the hands of men whom they will 
have chosen to govern them. It is 
purely a matter of local interest and 
concern of which the Irish Representa- 
tives are best qualitied to judge. In 
such a matter they have every title to 
judge, and they will need no instruction 
from England as to the principles of 
humanity and of the best policy. As to 
the currency, I am not quite sure whether 
the language of the Bill as it stands is 
the best adapted to its purpose; but the 
intention of the Government is plain: 
They consider that the standard of value 
is an Imperial matter, and that that 
standard of value, and everything 
touching it, should be reserved. If pro- 
posals are to be adopted for introducing 
a double standard, that will have to be 
decided in this House. If Ireland were 
to give power to issue promissory notes, 
that would be a matter of currency ; and 
would be within the powers of the Irish 
Legislature under this Bill. But if she 
were to say that those notes should be 
legal tender for debt, that, I think, would 
immediately be a part of the standard of 
value. Speaking largely and generally, 
the Government propose to resist as in- 
compatible any limits being imposed on 
the local Irish concerns, which are to be 
handed over to be dealt with by the 
Trish Parliament. The Irish people, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, are 
to be treated as little children. A child 
would be given some pocket money, but 
a very limited amount. Great Britain is 
to stand in loco parentis to the Irish 
people; but the Irish would regard the 
assumption of that attitude with very 
considerable misgiving, considering what 
has been the history of Ireland for 700 
years. The affection which England 
has shown to Ireland during that period 
does not justify proceeding on the 
parental basis. ‘The difference between 
the position of the Government and 
that of the right bon. Gentleman is 
this: The great measure under con- 
sideration has in it something of an 
experiment, for we have no absolute 
certainty as to the future. But the right 
hon. Gentleman recommends one form of 
experiment, and the Government recom- 
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mendsanother. The Government method 
is to concede local affairs and to retain 
Imperial affairs, and that is the often- 
tested and always successful plan on 
which Parliament has proceeded in all 
its legislation up to the present time. 
That experience supplies guidauce in the 
present case. But the experiment of the 
right hon. Gentleman is wholly novel, 
and one upon which no light is east by 
experience in any quarter. It would be 
at once rejected by those who spoke in 
the name of the Irish people. The 
Government desire to avail themselves 
of all the guidance to be derived from 
practical results, and these are largely 
available. Another reason for reserving 
Imperial subjects nominated, and for 
granting local subjects not nominated, 
is that the subjects of common interest 
between England and Ireland, though 
of vital importance, could be brought into 
a very narrow compass. But the great 
bulk of the business of Government is 
local and domestic, and this domestic 
part of the business of Government is 
continually extending. There are a 
multitude of subjects now regarded as 
proper and ordinary matters for the cog- 
nisance of Parliament which, when I 
began Parliamentary life, Parliament 
would have utterly declined to recognise. 
The right hon. Gentleman knows as well 
as I do that not a single man represent- 
ing the Nationalists of Ireland would 
travel with him a single inch on the road 
he pointed out. That form of legislation 
would attain none of the objects desired 
on one side of the House or the other. 
The proper and only method is to reserve 
Imperial! subjects, for two reasons : 
First, because it is a task which can 
easily be performed, and which has been 
performed in the main. If any defect in 
the enumeration be found later, it can 
easily be remedied ; secondly, because 
it is impossible to enumerate loca! sub- 
jects. When Ireland proceeds to deal 
with her local affairs, it is almost a moral 
certainty that subjects will come .up 
which, in a process of previous enumera- 
tion, will never have come into one’s 
mind. The result will be that Ireland 
will come to the House of Commons to 
ask for further legislation. Every prac- 
tical object is in favour of the Govern- 
ment plan. But, over and above all 
these practical objects, is the great ques- 
tion of principle. What Ireland asks is 
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the restoration or concession to her of the 
power of dealing with her own local 
Irish concerns. If that be not given to 
her, it would be better to give her 
nothing. Anything else would be a 
miserable mockery, and a great descent 
from the lofty elevation at which British 
legislation has hitherto been conducted. 
The right hon. Gentleman has _ referred 
to the United States. He said that there 
the States are the supreme power, and 
that that power limits the subjects which 
are given to the control of the Federal 
Government. That is so, but the reason 
they are limited is that they are few and 
very easily to be described. There can 
be no doubt that in the United States a 
condition of things obtains which does 
not obtain here. In the innumerable— 
the multitude—of cases that might be 
cited, where is one favourable to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s view ? Canada 
affords no example of the relations be- 
tween a subordinate and a supreme Legis- 
lature. One view is that the purposes of 
local government ought to be left free 
and open within the proper sphere. The 
Government desire to do everything to 
preserve the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament ; but it will not be a supre- 
macy which will satisfy the right hon. 
Gentleman, because the right hon. 
Gentleman will not admit to be a real 
supremacy anything but a supremacy 
which would irritate and reduce Irish 
affairs toa still more obnoxious position 
than they oceupy at present. But with 
regard to the assertion of the principle of 
supremacy, the Government desire to 
keep it in its absolute fulness—subject to 
no limitation, except the geographical 
limitation. They desire to be faithful to 
their pledges in regard to it; but they 
desire to be equally faithful in their 
pledges with regard to the effective grant 
to Ireland of local government and local 
administration, 

*Mr. H. MATTHEWS (Bir- 
mingham, E.): In the course of the 
speech which he has just delivered, the 
Prime Minister said to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, “If we accept this Amend- 
ment, will you accept the rest of the 
Bill?” That is hardly a fair ques- 
tion. The Opposition are surely en- 
titled to ask the Government to accept 
an Amendment without being thereby 
bound to accept the rest of the Bill. 
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The speech of the Prime Minister must 
make it clear to everyone that what 
Parliament is asked to create is not a 
subordinate Parliament at all. It is quite 
true that the right hon. Gentleman has 
said that the Irish Legislature is to be 
subordinate to the Imperial Parliament ; 
but, at the same time, the right hon. 
Gentleman has stoutly resisted the inser- 
tion of the word “subordinate” in the 
Ist clause. If the right hon. Gentleman 
desired to set up a sovereign and supreme 
Parliament in Ireland, he could not have 
employed more apt words for the pur- 
pose than are to be found in this Bill 
as it stands. The right hon. Gentleman 
has referred to the case of Canada, 
I am quite aware that in the case 
of Canada a supremacy has been re- 
served to the Imperial Parliamewt, 
but that supremacy is a_ purely 
nominal one, and has no practical effect 
whatever. Is that the sort of supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament which hon. 
Members opposite intend to reserve in 
the case of the Irish Legislature? I 
am not aware of any instavce in which 
this House has interfered with the in- 
ternal affairs of the Colonies after the 
grant of Representative Government has 
been made to them. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister appears 
to have a confused notion with regard 
to the affairs which an Irish Legislature 
should have control over, and those 
which it should not have power to deal 
with. For instance, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that only Imperial affairs 


and matters of common interest are 
withdrawn from the control of the 
Irish Legislature. But, at the same 


time, the Irish Legislature is not to 
have control of even denominational 
education, which would appear to be 
a matter of local interest, while it is 
to have control over the law of marriage 
and divorce. Surely it is a matter of 
commoa interest to the two countries 
that the law relating to marriage and 
divorce should be the same in both. If 
a man were held to be married in 
England and not married in Ireland, and 
if his issue were legitimate in this 
country and illegitimate in Ireland, and 
could not, therefore, inherit property in 
Ireland, how inconvenient it would be! 
It may be said that there is at present 
a considerable difference between Scotch 
law and the English law upon this 
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subject, but that is no reason why 
a third law should be established. 
Is the Irish Legislature to have power to 
deai with the Merchant Shipping Act, 
with the law relating to bankruptcy and 
insolvency ? and will it be empowered to 
authorise the issue of a paper currency 
which is not’ to be a legal tender, and 
which will have no reserve of bullion 
behind it? Surely all these are subjects of 
common interest ; and yet the Irish Legis- 
lature, as we have gathered from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, is to have power to deal 
with them. And, moreover, over these 
questions, which may be determined so 
disastrously for the two countries, the 
Ulster Representatives will have practi- 
‘ally no control. Again, there is the 
subject of the Criminal Law. Surely 
it is of the first importance that the 
Criminal Law of the two countries 
should be identical—surely it is a question 
of common interest? Are we not en- 
titled to ask the House to introduce safer 
provisions than are given at the present 
time ? Suppose it were proposed to set 
up a different Criminal Law as to murder 
from that which prevails now 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ): There is a different 
Criminal Law at present in Scotland. 
*Mr. HW. MATTHEWS: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary says 
there is a different law at present in 
Scotland. I am sorry to say that is so; 
but that difference, which we have 
inherited, is no reason why we should 
set up differences in Ireland. A dif- 
ference of any kind is to be deplored. 
But in regard to any future changes in 
the law—the Criminal Law—do the 
Members of the Government and the 
gentlemen supporting them ever intend 
that a supremacy should be exercised ? 
Do they intend that this Legislature 
shall be no more a subordinate Legis- 
lature than in Canada, or will they tell 
us how, or under what circumstances, 
you intend to exercise a supremacy ? 
I ask hon. Gentlemen do they intend 
never to exercise thatsupremacy? Do 
they mean the Irish Legislature to be a 
Colonial Legislature ? If so, this mode 
of dealing with the question is the right 
one to adopt. But if they mean to create 
a subordinate Legislature, it is clear that 
the only logical—sensible—mode is to 
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enumerate those subjects which you dele- 
gate. Even in the case of the Colonies 
the rule has not been quite universal. 
For instance, in thecase of New Zealand 
you gave a Legislature with power to 
make laws for the peace, order, and good 
government of New Zealand, provided 
that such laws were not repugnant to the 
laws of England. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Hear, 
hear ! 

Mr. H. MATTHEWS : There is no 
clause here to that effect. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Look at 
Clause 33. 

*Mr. H. MATTHEWS: That is a 
clause which undoubtedly enables the 
Imperial Legislature to pass an Act “ex- 
pressly extended to Ireland ”—whatever 
those words may mean—and Irish Acts 
will be valid so far as they are not incon- 
sistent with that Act. That is what 
Clause 33 says in singularly inflated 
language. But that section does uot pre- 
vent the Irish Legislature from creating a 
totally different system of laws from those 
prevailing on this side of St. George's 
Channel. Under the Bill the Irish 
Legislature will be perfectly free to 
legislate as it thinks proper. The right 
hon. Gentleman will probably say that if 
there is inconsistency between the Acts 
of the two Parliaments it shall be the 
Imperial law that shall prevail. That is 
true in theory as it is in the case of the 
Colonies. But when you have -given 
powers so wide as these to the Irish 
Legislature you will never be able to de- 
fend your action if you endeavour to 
interfere in Ireland. The only way to 
preserve to yourselves any practical con- 
trol and right of interference is to part 
wholly with those subjects on which 
you do not wish to interfere, and to re- 
serve all those subjects on which 
you are likely to desire to interfere. 
Take the Criminal Law, for — in- 
stance. It would be a great mis- 
fortune if that were to become 
different in the two countries. Is the 
penalty of death to remain in one and to 
he done away with in the other? The 
truth is, that the more light what is 
thrown on this subjeet the more plainly 
it appears that unless some of these 
Amendments are accepted by the Go- 
vernment the Legislature you are 
creating is not a subordinate Legislature. 
The Irish Judges will construe any two 
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Acts which may happen to clash 
favour of the Irish Parliament, and 
give—and rightly give—a wide and 
sweeping interpretation to the 2nd 
clause of the Bill which will practically 
exclude British control. The presump- 
tion will always be in favour of the Irish 
enactment—and ought to be. It will be 
held that the Irish Parliament is vested 
with the widest and most ample powers 
to say what shall -be the law on all sub- 
jects that the Legislature can touch at 
all. Every conceivable subject that can be 
made a matter of law, with the exception 
of Clauses 3 and 4,is committed to the 
Irish Parliament ; and in the case of a 
conflict, as I say, the balance will always 
incline towards the vast powers of this 
clause. With that regard for popular 
Institutions and Assemblies which this 
House has always exhibited you will not 
be able te interfere. That would appear 
to be the clear result of the 2nd clause as 
it stands now ; therefore, for my part, I 
shall vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had made a most remarkable 
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speech, aud had told them a number of 
things which, speaking for himself, he did 


not know before. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that in some instances 
laws which were valid in Scotland were 
void in England. That was obviously a 
mistake. He had told them that the 
Colonial Legislatures were Sovereign 
Legislatures—oblivious, apparently, of the 
fact that in earlier days there were a 
large number of Acts passed by this very 


Parliament interfering in specitie matters | 
that were within the competence of the | 


Colonial Legislatures. But the most 
extraordinary of all the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s extraordinary statements was 
the one which he put forward, in con- 
junction with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, to 
the effect that all the precedents made in 
favour of delegation of authority, with 
the exception of the doubtful ease of 
Canada, were to be found in 
subordinate Constitutions, and that there 
were none in favour of the method 
adopted by the Government. There was 
not a single precedent in favour of dele- 
gation ; but in every instance that could 
be brought forward the precedent was 
completely and conclusively in favour of 
the method adopted in this Bill. In the 
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in | United States there was called into exist- 
ence—not a subordinate Legislature, not 


a Provincial Parliament, not an ordinary 
Legislature of Home Rule—but a life of 
the nation, a supreme Sovereign Authority 
which, by its constitution, was Federal in 
its nature, spreading itself and distri- 
buting itself between various co-ordinate 
parts. That was not a Legislature in 
point. Theu let them come to nearer 
illustrations. In the case of Canada, the 
Australasian Colonies, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and our Crown Colonies, we had 
granted powers not specifically, not 
enumerating them, but according to the 
stock and well-established form which 
yas the legal formula expressing Home 
Rule. What wasthatformula ? It was 
the power of making laws “ for the 
peace, order, and good government ” of 
the country upon whom the Legislature 
was conferred. That formula was adopted 
in the case of Canada ; and it was a mis- 
take to say—as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham had 
said—that an analogy in the case of 
Canada was to be found in the distribu- 
tion of legislative powers between the 
Dominion Parliament and the Provincial 
Parliaments. It was to be found in the 
grant of Home Rule to Canada in the 
delegation by the Sovereign Parliament 
in 1867—in the 97th section of the 
British North America Act of 1867. By 
that Act they gave powers in general 
terms, as they were given them by this 
Bill ; and they made reservations as they 
did in the present ease, with this differ- 
that in the case of Canada the 
reservation was made in favour of the 
Provincial Parliament, while here it was 
in favour of the Imperial Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
West Birmingham spoke of this 
system of delegation of specific powers 
as if it were Home Rule, and as though 
he were accommodating himself in some 
way to the desire which was being ex- 
pressed by those who, with the Govern- 
ment, were in favour of a system of Home 
Rule for Ireland. That reminded him 
of the set-off in the historic days of the 
Round Table. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, in effeet, that the Unionists 
did not bring forward these Amendments 
and make these speeches because of 
enmity to the objects of the Government, 
but beeause they wanted to put the Bill 
into a definite shape. The real object of 
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the Government was not to assist the 
xyovernmeut, but to destroy the Bill. 
They were giving to the Irish people, 
under this Bill, a restricted form of go- 
vernment, with great safeguards, greater 
than they had reserved in the case of any 
of their Colonies. They were giving 
powers to make laws for the peace, order, 
and good government of the country. 
It was not desirable to restrict those 
powers and to have constant friction 
between the two countries, and constant 
questions arising as te whether a par- 
ticular question came within one form of 
specific delegation or another form of 
specific reservation. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman know the amount of friction 
which had taken place between the 
Dominion Parliament in Canada and the 
Provincial Parliaments? Did he knew 
that almost constantly questions which had 
caused the greatest friction and bitterness 
came before the Privy Council in conse- 
quence of the obscurity of the form of 
delegation And did he know that the 
cousequence of the system there was that 
they had the Dominion Government 
making one set of laws for, say, Ontario, 
and the Ontario Legislature making an 
exactly similar set of laws for itself? It 
was not difficult to show that there was 
no precedent whatever in favour of the 
course which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham pro- 
posed, while every precedent supported 
the course which the Government wished 
to follow. It was impossible to state 
what the Irish would want, because they 
could not define the whole range of ques- 
tions which must be discussed by an 
Trish Parliament. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had last spoken had said they 
were going to allow the Irish Parliament 
to make Marriage Laws, and that the 
result of that would be that they would 
put the Irish Parliament in the position 
of being able to annul marriages which 
had been legitimately contracted. But 
there was absolutely nothing in this state- 
ment. No doubt, any law the Irish 
Parliament might make would affect 
persons domiciled in Ireland; but it 
would not touch persons domiciled on the 
other side of St. George’s Channel ; and 
if it did, the case would be a proper one 
for the exercise of the veto. In the ex- 
ercise of the veto in such a case, we 
should only be following the precedent of 
what had been done in the case of the 
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Australian Colonies. It was said in 
support of these Amendments that if they 
were adopted the Imperial Parlianient 
would be in a better position to interfere 
if it wished to show that its supremacy 
was a realone. The reasons advanced by 
the supporters of the Amendment seemed 
to him to disclose what lay behind all their 
arguineuts touching supremacy. It was 
evident that what they were aiming at 
was to so mould the Bill and introduce 
words into it to alter its form as to render 
it possible to say, “In passing this Bill, 
Parliament declared by implication, if 
not in terms, for the policy of allowing 
the Imperial Parliament to interfere at 
every turn to overhaul the work of the 
Irish Parliament.” He trusted that in 
the course of the Debates on the Bill the 
Government would not show any weak- 
ness—-he did not believe they would on 
this point — but would reject every 
Amendment, and that, while maintaining 
intact the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament, they would make it plain 
that they meant to give Ireland Home 
Rule in substance, and not merely in form 
or theory. They should make it clear 
that what they meant to do was to give 
the Irish Parliament the power of 
managing its own affairs, and that by 
rejecting this plan of specific delegation 
and everything else of a similar nature 
they would make it plain to the Irish 
people that what they were endeavouring 
to pass was a real Home Rule Bill and 
not a sham one. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down hoped the Government 
would reject all Amendments. [“ No, 
no!"] Yes; he had taken down the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s words. 
He had said—* TI trust they will reject 
everything.” [“ No, no!”] Hon. Mem- 
bers said “ No, no!” but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to whom he referred 
did not interfere in the matter. 

Mr. HALDANE said, he never for a 
moment had suggested such a thing. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, the matter was 
before the House. He had taken down 
the hon. and learned Member's words. 
Of course, if he did not mean them it 
was another matter. ‘Those who desired 
that the Government should not concede 
anything were very likely to have that 
desire gratified, judging from what had 
taken place since they had got into Com- 
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mittee, because hitherto everything that 
had been moved by the Unionist Party 
had been rejected. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in the larger part of his 
speech, dealt with historic analogy; but 
the Ulster Unionist Members agreed with 
the hon. Member for North Armagh, and 
were of opinion that no historic analogies 
touched this question in the smallest 
degree. They desired rather to look at 
the question as a plain, practical matter, 
affecting those residing in Ulster in their 
business and general home relations. 
Therefore, they thought that references 
to countries thousands of miles away had 
no reference to the question at issue. 
The speech of the Prime Minister dif- 
fered, in their opinion, extremely from 
the speech which he delivered on Thurs- 
day evening, because they were then 
unable—and possibly it was their own 
fault—to understand that he gave any 
information in answer to the inquiries of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham ; and he could not 
help thinking that it was the duty of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as Prime Minister, 
tocome down to the low level of their 
capacities, aud make them understand the 
answer he had given. But they could 
not make that complaint that afternoon, 
because the Prime Minister had been 
perfectly clear in the statements he made. 
The one, great, central illustration to 
which the hon. Genileman referred again 
and again, and which appeared to be the 
substance of his speech about treating 
the Irish people as children—giving them 
some pocket money and saying that, if 
they used it well, they should have some 
more—absolutely failed. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
again and again spoke of Ireland. But 
there was just one difficulty that arose. 
The majority in Ireland undoubtedly had 
the larger number of votes; but the 
minority had the larger amount of pro- 
perty ; therefore, when the Prime Minister 
talked of giving pocket money to the 
Irish majority, the analogy failed 
altogether. It was not a case of giving 
pocket money to a child to see how the 
child would spend it. It was a case of 
appointing trustees or managers over the 
affairs and properties of other people. The 
majority in an Irish Parliament would be 
the managers of the wealth of the 
minority ; and, therefore, it was no in- 
sult to the majority of the Irish people 
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to say—*“ We will give you small powers 
at first to see how you will exercise 
them.” Surely there could be nothing 
wrong in stating what were the subjects 
to be left to the Irish Parliament ; and if 
the Unionist minority were to be treated 
fairly, it was only common justice to tell 
them what were the powers which the 
Irish Parliament was to exercise over 
them and their property. “ But,” said 
the Prime Minister, “this is only a 
detail.” Well, it appeared to him (Mr. 
Rentoul) that if there was one thing 
which was not a detail it was just that 
particular thing. The exceptions should 
be extended to such an extent as to make 
the Bill valueless to Irish Home Rulers 
altogether. The Prime Minister said 
that the principle was that they should 
give the Irish Parliament control over 
Irish subjects and withhold from it con- 
trol over Imperial subjects. But 
in 1886 the right hon. Gentleman 
said it was impossible to make a distine- 
tion between local and Imperial subjects ; 
and that difficulty certainly remained at 
the present time. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he would unveil the 
position of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham. 
He said to the right hon. Gentleman— 
“ Will you accept the Bill if we accept 
this Amendment?” The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham naturally said “ No.” “ Then,” 
said the Prime Minister, ““we have the 
matter clearly before us, We offer you 
a Bill; you offer usan Amendment ; but 
if we accept it, you have no intention 
whatever of accepting the Bill.” But 
this was not the case of a Bill being 
offered for the acceptance of the Irish 
minority ; it was a Bill thrust upon them 
by amajority gained by refusing to let the 
constituencies know what the Bill was 
going to be. It was on that account 
that they said that the Government were 
acting in a tyrannical manner in regard 
to the Bill. The Government obtained 
x majority over the Opposition, the 
validity of which the Opposition disputed, 
because they said that the mind of the 
people of the United Kingdom had not 
been taken, and the question was not 
fairly before them. That being so, the 
Prime Minister brought in a Bill and 
said, “ You must pass that.” ‘The Oppo- 
sition put forward Amendments frankly, 
and said they objected to the Bill 
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entirely ; but because they brought for- 
ward Amendments was it unreasonable 
that they should seek to amend it, so 
that if they were compelled to accept it 
it might be brought as near their views 
as possible ? Would the Prime Minister 
wish them to offer no opposition to the 
Bill at all in Committee ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes. 

Mr. RENTOUL said that a large 
number of the Irish Unionist Members 
had intended to take up the line of saying 
that, because they objected to the Bill 
in toto, they would take no part in the 
discussion ; but, wiser counsels prevailing, 
that policy was not adopted. Their 
position had been stated on hundreds of 
platforms, and it was that unless the 
Army iaterfered they would not accept 
the Bill. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
whether the hon. Member was in Order 
in the observations he was making ? 

*Tnhe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was irregular, as he was not 
confining himself to the Amendment 
before the Committee. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, his point was 
that the Prime Minister had said that 
the Government had pulled aside the 
veil of the Opposition, but he (Mr. 
Rentoul) was showing that they had no 
veil to pull aside. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birmingham 
had remarked upon the unbusinesslike 
way in which the question was put 
in the Bill. He had used the 
illustration of a man coming to ask 
you for a sum of money, and your 
offering him your entire purse with the 
request that he should hand back what 
he did not want. It was a very common 
thing for a husband to settle something 
on his wife; but it would be an extra- 
ordinary thing for a man making such a 
settlement to say, “ Take all my property, 
but reserve a little for me.” Yet some- 
thing very like that was dene in this 
Bill. All the powers of the Imperial 
Parliament were to be settled on the Irish 
Parliament, and then in the 3rd clause 
certain powers were reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament. As to giving a 
man your mevey on the understanding 
that he was to give you back what you 
did not want, he had known that course 
to be followed in the case of a certain 
Home Rule Member, and, in the end, not 
That would be 


one penny was returned. 
Mr. Rentoul 
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the experience of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment if the Bill were accepted. Was it 
unreasonable that the Ulster Members 
should want to know exactly what 
powers were to be given to the Parlia- 
ment that would be over them? The 
Irish Parliament would consist of a 
majority of Home Rulers and a Loyalist 
minority. Therefore, was there anything 
unfair in the minority wishing to know 
the best and the worst at once? If they 
did, they might perhaps be less reluctant 
to accept the Bill than they were. Many 
hon. Members had spoken on this ques- 
tion from every possible point of view. 
[Ministerial cheers.] Yes, from the 
point of view of the entire and absolute 
freedom of the Irish Parliament, and the 
point of view of the Irish Parliament 
having such-and-such powers. Looking 
at the absolute statement of the Home 
Secretary the other night as to the ex- 
tent of the power of the Irish Parliament, 
was there anything unreasonable in ask- 
ing the Government to accept the 
Amendment—in asking that they should 
give the information sought? If that 
was given, then compel them, if neces- 
sary, to accept this Parliament. At any 
rate, let the Government tell them what 
the powers of this Parliament were to be 
in order that they might see how they 
stood. It was on that ground that he 
desired most earnestly that the Govern- 
ment should see their way to accept this 
arrangement, and see whether a policy of 
conciliation from any point of view would 
not have some effect. They might find the 

Ulster Members more approachable than 
they thought. They, at any rate, wished 
the Government to treat them as men 
who were willing to talk on this subject. 
[ Ministerial cheers.) Exactly. When 
he said that he meant what he said. He 
had already said it was a question 
with the Ulster Members whether they 
should touch the Bill and debate it at all; 
but now they had consented to debate it 
with the limited powers at their dis- 
posal. They treated the Government as 
fairly as they could. They told them 
what their objections were, and then 
voted against the Bill in the frankest 
manner. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 5.) 
said, there was one speech he could 
not understand — namely, that of 
the hon. and learned Member for 


Haddington (Mr. Haldane). Ue said 
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that the Canadian analogy was no 
analogy at all. That, he confessed, went 
a good deal further than the Prime 
Minister's speech. The Prime Minister 
had not denied the Canadian analogy. 
If the hon. and learned Member had been 
in his place, he (Mr. Russell) would have 
asked him what Sections 91 and 92 of 
the British North America Act really 
meant if they did not constitute an 
analogy forthe Irishease. Why, in Section 
92 of the British North America Act the 
work of the Provincial Legislatures was 
set out and the subjects enumerated. 
Beyond those subjects they could not go; 
and if they went beyond them, the 
Supreme Court of Canada would declare 
the Acts to be un-Constitutional. So far 
as an analogy could be perfect, this 
analogy was perfect. It was impossible 
to say that delegation could not be 
carried out; for in Canada, ever since 
1867, it had been the law, and no very 
great difficulties had arisen under it. 
There was one practical argument in 
favour of delegation and against reserva- 
tion. Under Section 4 of the Bill the 
Irish Legislature was forbidden to endow 
religion ; but the question might arise, 
what constituted the endowment of 
religion. It might be found, for example, 
that the endowment of religion was 
effected through education. But if the 
principle of delegation were adopted, it 
would be impossible for any such ques- 
tion to arise. The powers of the Legis- 
lature would be clearly set forth in the 
Bill itself, so that those who ran could 
read. Under the system of reservation 
all kinds of difficulties would arise which, 
under the principle of delegation, they 
would be free from. What was the real 
argument against this principle? One 
argument used by the Prime Minister 
seemed to preclude all debate on the 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated with the greatest clearness that 
the Irish Members would not go ove inch 
of the way with the Government if they 
adopted the plan of delegation. That 
was the effective argument on the Minis- 
terial side of the House. 

An hon. Member : Quite right, too, 
*Mr. T.W.RUSSELL : “ Quite right, 
too !"—that was a nice confession for a 
Liberal to make. He had always 


thought there was a British view of the 
question as well as an Irish one, and 
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that Irishmen must not ask more than 
Great Britain would concede. But if the 
method proposed in the Bill were adopted, 
for the reason given by the Prime 
Minister that the Irish Members would 
not move one step of the way if delega- 
tion were attempted, then the Irish 
Members were the real Leaders of the 
Liberal Party, though they did not sit on 
the Treasury Bench. These were the 
men who dictated to the Government 
what they should vote for, and what they 
should not vote for. That was a fine 
position for the great Liberal Party—that 
they should be mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of waters for the Irish National- 
ists! He was not very much concerned 
one way or another with regard to 
the Amendment, and he would tell the 
Committee why. He thought delegation 
the better plan of the two. He did not see, 
forinstance, why the question of regulating 
the publie-house system should not be 
delegated toa Body in Ireland. He did not 
see why the English people should decide 
how many public-houses there were to 
be in Ireland, and what hours they should 
remain open. This subject was pre- 
eminently a matter for the people of Ire- 
land, and the people of Ireland alone ; 
and, therefore, he was prepared at any 
time for a system of delegation of that 
kind. On the broad national question, he 
was against an Irish Parliament alto- 
gether, but thought that the principle of 
delegation was better than the principle 
of reservation, and on that ground he 
should vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
said that no one had attempted to answer 
the observation that the subjects to be 
delegated—if they were to be delegated— 
were not capable of being enumerated 
with any approach to aceuracy. If they 
wished to give only a few subjects for 
the consideration of the Irish Parliament, 
it would be very easy indeed to do it— 
as was done in the Canadian Act for the 
Provincial Assemblies. But that was 
precisely what the Government and their 
supporters did not want to do. The 
object of the Amendment was to limit 
the Bill: his object was to prevent the 
Bill being limited. They had been 
usked by the late Home  Seere- 
tary (Mr. H. Matthews) what sort of 
supremacy they wished to have over 
Ireland. So far as legal supremacy was 
concerned, there was only one they could 
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have, and that was the same that they had 
over all Her Majesty’s Dominions ; but 
he meant, most emphatically, to do 
everything he could to make the 
supremacy of Parliament over the affairs 
that would be discussed in Ireland as 
small and simple as he could. If the 
Irish people demanded it, he should find 
it difficult to refuse that they should 
have the uncontrolled management of 
Irish affairs. That subject, however, 
was not appropriate for discussion now ; 
but he could imagine nothing more 
disastrous than to create a Parliament in 
Ireland, and then have constant appeals 
from Ireland to the Imperial Parliament, 
encouraging the different Parties in Ire- 
land to contradict or fight one another, 
with no sense of responsibility, because 
they would feel that their battles 
must be fought over again on the 
floor of that House at Westminster. 
He would readily vote for a limitation of 
the powers and opportunities the House 
of Commons would have of interfering 
with or regulating the decisions of the 
Irish Parliament, but he must decline to 
attempt to further restrict the powers of 
that Parliament. Treating the Amendment 
as a very neat method of raising the 
question whether this was to be a gas- 
and-water Bill merely or not, he should 
vote against the proposal. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to move that the Question be now 

ut. 

THe CHAIRMAN : 
Bethell. 

CommaNnvDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, that on all previous 
occasions when the sovereign power had 
parted with some of its authority, it had 
delegated the authority so parted with, 
and limited it to the necessities of the 
ease. The case of Canada had already 
been mentioned ; but the very interesting 
case of Australian Federation—which, 
though it had not become law, had been 
defined very clearly—had not yet been 
alluded to. In the Regulations which 
had been passed by the Representatives 
of the Australian Colonies, it had been 
clearly laid down that those Colonies 
should only give up such powers as 
would be sufficient for the purpose of 
the common Government, and such powers 
were very clearly defined. He thought 
the hon. and learned Member for 
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Commander 


Haddington (Mr. Haldane) might have 
Mr. R. T. Reid 
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given lay Members of the House some 
further light on the interesting question 
of the Marriage Laws. He understood 
from the hon. and learned Member that 
by this proposal the Irish Parliament 
would have the power of divorce over 
people domiciled in Ireland, whilst the 
British laws would apply to people 
domiciled in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. He was anxious to know 
whether, in the event of the succession to 
property passing by death, the Imperial 
Parliament would tax the person who 
succeeded to Irish property and who 
would be illegitimate under the British 
law ? The hon. and learned Member 
had said that, after all, this was the old 
question of supremacy. No doubt this 
was so. The Opposition desired to limit 
the powers to be given to the Irish 
Legislature. They were not satisfied 
that the supremacy which extended over 
the Colonies was sufficient for the pur- 
poses of Ireland. They, therefore, in- 
tended to do all they could to limit the 
powers te be given to the Irish Legisla- 
ture and to destroy the proposal of the 
Government. The Prime Minister said 
the intention of the Government was to 
draw a distinct line between Imperial and 
loeal affairs. The intention of the 
Opposition was to do precisely the same 
thing, only the Opposition proposed to 
define the local matters with which the 
Irish Legislature was to deal, and the 
Government did not. The Opposition 
desired to detine the local matters in such 
a way as would clip the wings of the 
Irish Legislature as much as possible. 
Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, the question he asked himself 
in reference to the Amendment now 
before the Committee was, What was the 
Housedriving at ? Supposing the House 
had agreed that some such thing as 
Home Rule was to be established in Ire- 
land, what particular form of Home Rule 
was to be set up? Was it to be some- 
thing corresponding to Colonial Indepen- 
dence, or was it to be that which had 
been described as Home Rule all round ? 
The hon. and learned Member for 


Haddington said that Parliament 
had never intended to enumerate 


subjects to be delegated. The 
answer to that was that in all the cases 
referred to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber Parliament had been setting up 
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Britain, and over which we had a merely 
nominal supremacy—a supremacy which, 
legislatively, had never been exercised, 
and which in the way of veto had long 
since ceased to be exercised. If Par- 
liament was going to give Ireland the 
degree of independence which the Colo- 
nies had, he admitted that the Govern- 
ment were quite right in not attempting 
to define by legislation the objects which 
the Irish Legislature was to be allowed 
to legislate upon. If, on the other 
hand, Parliament was going to set up 
some relation between Ireland and the 
Parliament of Westminster which might 
be followed hereafter by similar rela- 
tions with Scotiand, Wales, and England, 
the precedent that must be followed 
was the Canadian precedent. The 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) had rather 
surprised him, as he thought that the hon. 
and learned Member was an avowed dis- 
ciple of the principle of “ Home Rule all 
round,” and that under these cireum- 
stances he would have seized upon the 
opportunity of making a precedent which 
might be applicable afterwards to other 
parts of the United Kingdom. The hon. 
and learned Member for Dumfries used 
one argument, and one argument only— 
an argument which had been previously 
used by the Prime Minister—namely, 
that it was too difficult to enumerate the 
subjects with which the Irish Legisla- 
ture might be entrusted. But had the 
hon, and learned Member looked at the 
Canadian precedent, or did he think that 
such a small, meagre, and impoverished 
delegation as was therein contained 
was not sufficient for the Irish Legis- 
lature ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: May I interrupt 
my right hon. Friend to say that I have 
had some practical acquaintance with this 
subject of delegation. I assisted my hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen in 
drafting a Home Rule Bill for Scotland. 
[Laughter.] It isin print. We tried 
to enumerate the subjects to be delegated 
to the Scotch Parliament, and found it 
perfectly impossible to do so. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had no 
doubt the hon. Members for Dumfries 
and Aberdeen found it difficult to put 
a limit to Seoteh ambition. But 
he submitted they were not all 
Scotchmen ; and it was quite probable 
that if they tried they would be able to 
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find a sufficient number of subjects to 
delegate to a Scotch Parliament, as he 
believed they would be able to enumerate 
a sufficient number of subjects to satisfy 
an Irish Parliament. In the Canadian 
precedent it would be found that in no 
less than 16 classes of subjects delegated, 
besides education, agriculture, and emi- 
gration were dealt with in separate 
clauses. Amongst the classes of subjects 
were municipal institutions, a subject 
which covered the whole code of laws, 
and the carrying out of which would give 
ample scope to the most ambitious Irish 
Legislature for many years. That was 
a precedent which ought to guide those 
who pursued the idea of a system with a 
Parliament at Westminster with four 
subordinate Parliaments, the Parliament 
at Westminster having general powers 
and the four subordinate Parliaments 
delegated powers. There was the subject 
of marriage, which, apparently, it was pro- 
posed to give power to the Irish Legislature 
todeal with. It was truethat the Marriage 
Laws were now different in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; but the difference 
between the English and the Irish laws on 
the subject was formal rather than real. 
Nearly 30 years ago a Royal Commission 
had been instituted in order to discover, 
if possible, a means of bringing about 
uniformity in the laws of the two coun- 
tries. That object had never been 
attained. It was an object that every 
subject of the United Kingdom should 
desire to attain, but the process adopted in 
the Bill would make it practically impos- 
sible to attain. If marriage were kept 
for the Parliament at Westminster, uni- 
formity might by-and-bye be obtained ; 
but if it were given as a subject to be 
dealt with by a subordinate Legislature, 
he was afraid they might bid good-bye 
to uniformity in this matter. The Prime 
Minister seemed to think that the Irish 
people were distinguished by their views 
with respect to marriage and divorce, and 
that he was paying enormous respect to 
those views by the extraordinary line 
taken in the Bill. The Irish feeling, in 
the right hon. Geatleman’s opinion, was 
so strong that persons who might obtain 
divorce in England could not obtain it in 
Ireland through the Divoree Court, but 
they could do so by the process of a Bill 
in Parliament ; so that the feeling which 
the Prime Minister said should be 
respected was over-ridden, not by 
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providing a system of Divorce Courts, 
but by providing the costly ma- 
chinery of a Bill in Parliament. 
In other words, Irish opinion might be 
flouted, but it must be flouted by means 
of a machinery which involved a con- 
siderable amount of cost. That was only 
an illustration of the difficulties that 
would result in the future if an Irish 
Parliament were to be set up with 
general powers instead of delegated 
powers. The precedent of the United 
States Government, which had _ been 
appealed to, ought to lead them to he 
very jealous in retaining general powers 
at Westminster and in abstaining from 
giving any large powers to the Parlia- 
ment in Dublin. The weakness of the 
United States Constitution rested on the 
few subjects that were confined to the 
Legislative Congress and on the immense 
difficulty in increasing that number of 
subjects. He believed that in the 
United States the best class of citizens 
had long desired a uniform law of 
marriage, but the laws of the Constitu- 
tion prevented them from obtaining their 
desire by reason of the machinery by 
which any Constitutional Amendment 
could be enforced being so cumbrous, 
unpractical, and difficult to work. They 
were about to take a step which would 
make the maintenance of a Common 
Law and the development of a Common 
Law in different parts of the Kingdom 
increasingly difficult. If it was desired to 
have a Legislature capable of legislating 
for all the people within the United 
Kingdom, the real precedent—which was 
the Canadian precedent—must be 
followed ; but if, on the other hand, it 
was desired to pursue the ideal Colonial 
precedent with no supremacy and with 
the complete isolation and separation of 
Ireland, then the plan in the Bill was 
the one to stick to. But if this Parlia- 
ment desired to maintain a real Legisla- 
tive Authority at Westminster, he sub- 
mitted that the plan to be adopted was 
that of the enumeration of the subjects 
to be delegated to the Irish Assembly. 
Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
had intended to make some observations 
on this Amendment, but the right hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken had so 
well expressed his views on the question 
that he would not trouble the Committee 
very long. He had thought over the 
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and when he stood before his constituents 
he made a distinct promise. He said to 
them— 

“With regard to Home Rule, I think my 
fellow-townsmen are entitled to a frank ex- 
pression of my views. (i). I am in favour of 
the Imperial Parliament delegating to a Statu- 
tory Irish Parliament the full control of Irish 
home affairs, the matters delegated being set 
out specifically in the Act, and all others being 
thereby reserved for the decision of the Mother 
Body.” 

He did not pretend to have as good an 
opinion on the Home Rule Question as 
the 17 Members of the Cabinet ; but, 
although he had not thought about it so 
much as they had when they sat together, 
he had thought about it probably 
for a longer time than most of them, 
and he had come to the conclusion that 
if they would enter on this policy of 
Home Rule—and he certainly was not 
one of those who began it—there was no 
tarrying until they came to a Federal 
system. Therefore, he set himself to this 
conclusion: that if he voted for Home 
Rule, he would vote for a Home Rule 
which would give effective power tolreland 
in Ireland, while retaining the Imperial 
power finally to the Imperial Par- 
liament. He was going to keep the 
promise he made to his constituency, 
[ Liberal Unionist cheers.] That state 
ment need not have been cheered. Hon. 
Members would believe him when he said 
that they had lost votes by their cheers. 
It was not satisfactory to him to be 
cheered when: he told the House he was 
going to vote against his hon. Friends. 
Those who had cheered him did not 
cheer him for his merits, but because 
they thought he was going to do some 
mischief. He could assure hon. Mem- 
bers who cheered that he was not a whit 
better than the Radical Members were 
who had been accused again and again 
of having made promises to their con- 
stituents which they had broken. He 
should like to see these promises. He 
knew the Radical Members, and he was 
bound to say that amongst the whole 140 
of them, there was not a single one of 
them that gave a promise to his con- 
stituents which he was not going to 
redeem. If there was anything which 
would prevent Radical Members from 
voting for some of the Amendments, it 
would be the utterances of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham. He was going to vote with his 
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right hon. Friend on this Amendment. 
But his purpose in so voting was to press 
an effective Home Rule Bill for Ireland 
which should fit in with the Federal 
system, which, rightly or wrongly, he 
believed to be coming; while the pur- 
pose of the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham was not 
to amend the Bill in that direction, but 
to destroy it. There were thousands of 
people in the country who saw with sore 
dismay the right hon. Gentleman taking 
that line. With regard to the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken, he 
really believed there was a_ lurking 
honesty in him; and he would ask him 
whether, when he argued so powerfully 
that if they were going to have Home 
Rule they should have this plea of dele- 
gation, did he honestly desire to convey 
that if the Amendment were adopted it 
would conciliate Liberal Unionist opinion 
to the Bill? The right hon. Gentleman 
only laughed at him now. Well, he sub- 
mitted that if that question were not 
answered, his right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister’s position was perfectly 
right. His right hon. Friend said—* I 
propose a plan; it may not be as good as 
yours; but if you will not help in 
amending that plan, I will stick to it.” 
If he had not made that promise to his 
constituents he would go into the Lobby 
with the Prime Minister, because the right 
hon. Gentleman, as a practical politician 
who wanted the Bill to be carried, was 
justified on having taken a line to stand 
by it, unless, by giving way cn a point, 
he could conciliate Liberal Unionist 
opinion ; and, if he could not do that, his 
wisest course was to be strong. Though 
he believed the right hon. Gentleman's 
plan was the best plan, he thought that 
the Prime Minister could have just as 
easily proceeded by way of delegation, 
and to define measures, instead of re- 
serving measures; and, as he had given 
the promise to his constituents, he pro- 
posed to go into the Lobby for the 
Amendment. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 275 ; 
Noes 228.—( Division List, No. 83.) 
*Mr. BARTLEY (lIslington, N.) 
moved, in Clause 2, line 14, to leave out 


“and subject to the restrictions.” He said 
the Amendment on which the Commiitee 
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had just voted aimed at changing the 
scope of the restrictions in the Bill by re- 
moving them from the negative side to 
the positive side, and by stating distinetly 
the subjects that were to be included with 
in the powers of the Legislature about to be 
created in Ireland. The issue he wished 
to raise by his Amendment was quite dif- 
ferent. No doubt it was absolutely 
necessary to limit the action of this pro- 
posed subordinate Legislature to certain 
subjects. It was clear that in some way 
or other it must be clearly and distinctly 
stated that such questions as the suc- 
cession to the Crown, peace, and war did 
not appertain to the Legislature they 
were about to set up. On that they 
were ali agreed. But the restrictions set 
forth in Clause 4 of the Bill were of a 
different category, and he wished to show 
that restrictions were illusory as safe- 
guards to the minority, and derogatory 
even to the mongrel! local Assembly they 
proposed to set up in Ireland. These 
restrictions, wltich he wished to remove 
from the Bill, might be divided into two 
classes. The first class related to re- 
ligion, and the second concerned ordinary 
morality. A point which he wished the 
House to remember—and it was a point 
which they were apt to lose sight of— 
was that the Irish Legislature would, 
without doubt, be practically dominated 
and ruled by the priests. That was 
clear ; and whether they liked it or dis- 
liked it, whether it was a bad thing or a 
good thing, they must recognise it, for 
recent events in Ireland had told them 
conclusively that Archbishop Walsh and 
his successors would pull the strings of 
the Legislature in Dublin. These re- 
strictions that concerned religion were 
matters of very keen concern to the Irish 
people. It could not be supposed that a 
Legislative Assembly established in Ire- 
land and very largely influenced by the 
priests would long support a number of 
restrictions which touched very deeply the 
religious sentiments and wishes of the 
Irish people ; and he believed that when 
the Legislature was set up in Ireland 
attempts would be made to do away with 
them. But, even as they stood in the 
Bill, those restrictions could be cireum- 
vented and set at defiance; and was it 
reasonable, then, that they should be put 
in the Bill, especially as it was incon- 
ceivable that the Imperial Parliament 
would enforce these restrictions, if need 
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be, by war? If 80 per cent. of the Irish 
Members were powerful enough to force 
this Home Rule Bill on the House of 
Commons, and as they thought—though 
erroneously—within measurable distance 
of passing it—it was absurd to suppose, 
if they got a Legislature in Dablin— 
in which they would be even more 
powerful—that they would allow these 
restrictions to remain, The other class 
of restrictions was of a still more remark- 
able character. These restrictions formed 
a sort of second table of the Decalogue, 
and it was certainly an extraordinary 
thing to find them put into an Act of 
Parliament. It was possible that the 
Prime Minister thought that the Deca- 
logue had been somewhat forgotten in 
Ireland, and that he wished to set it up 
in the Home Rule Bill, for Clause 5 was, 
practically speaking, some of the Com- 
mandments in other words. It was abso- 
lutely forbidden under the ciause to de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, and 
property without due process of law. 
That simply meant that the Irish Legis- 
lature was told “Thou shalt not kill” 
and “Thou shalt not steal.” It 
was true that the words “ without due 
process of law” were added; but had 
they come to this, that they needed to 
put into a Statute which set up a 
Legislature in Ireland a clause which 
enacted that these offences against the 
Decalogue should not be committed by 
that Legislature? He wondered that 
the whole Decalogue had not been in- 
serted in the Bill. When he had pro- 
posed to introduce into Clause 1 the 
words “subordinate Parliament,” which 
everyone agreed this Legislature would 
be, the Prime Minister charged him with 
wishing to degrade the Irish Assembly, 

and said the proposed words, if aceepted, 
would be a bar sinister against that 
Assembly. But now they proposed to 
enact, for all posterity to see, that when 
they thought the time had come to set up 
a Legislature in Ireland, they thought it 
necessary to state distinetly in their Bill 
that they were afraid the Legislature 
would commit these crimes against the 
Decalogue, and that for that reason they 

inserted in the Bill in so many words the 


Commandments “Thou shalt not kill” 
and “Thou shalt not steal.” Surely 
that was a bar sinister, darker and 
more shameful than the words “ subordi- 
nate Parliament,” 


Mr. Bartley 


which the Prime 
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Minister himself declared would be the 
position of the Irish Legislature if the 
Bill became Jaw? The Irish Members 
must have come down very considerably 
if they were going to allow those ob- 
jectionable restrictions to remain in the 
Bill. But he objected to these restric- 
tions from the United Kingdom standpoint 
as well as from the Irish standpoiat. If 
the Irish Representatives were retained in 
their ful! strength in the Imperial Par- 
liament, the restrictions, if allowed to 
stand, would be a sour:e of continual 
agitation in the House, for they would be 
denounced as an insult to the Irish nation, 
and the Prime Minister would in a few 

years have as hard words used against 
him by Irish Members as the right hon. 
Gentleman himself had used towards 
those who carried the Union. Suppose 
an agitation were got up in the Imperial 
Parliament to remove these restrictions, 
how could Parliament possibly refuse to 
do away with them ? From the Imperial 
standpoint it would be, therefore, much 
better to remove the restrictions now 
than to allow them to remain to be the 
cause of friction in future years. There 
was a great deal of talk on the Minis- 
terial side of the House about trusting 
the Irish people ; but instead of trusting 
them they were about to declare that so 
little did they believe in the Irish people 
that it was necessary to put restrictions 
in the Bill to prevent their Legislature 
from killing and stealing. He thought 
that on those grounds the clause setting up 
the restrictions was the most remarkable 
in the Bill. Personally, he was not 
anxious that the Bill should become law, 
and he did not wish to promote its 
passing. But if they were going to set 
up in Ireland a Legislative Assembly, 
and if they were going to put restrictions 
in the Bill indicating that they did not 
trust the Irish people, and gave them the 
Legislature under compulsion, then the 
Irish people would not have the Legis- 
lature long before they would knock out 
these restrictions ; and as he, therefore, 
thought they ought to be knocked out 
now, he begged to move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, to leave out “and subject to the re- 
strictions.”"—( Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 





Clause.” 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I will 


not endeavour now to deal with each par- 
ticular safeguard that is contained in the 
Bill. By doing so I do not think the 
Committee would escape from having to 
consider in detail the clause as a whole 
when the Question is put from the Chair 
that the clause do stand part of the Bill. 
Hon. Members must feel that it would be 
a very strong measure, at the present 
stage of the clause, to decide that the 
whoie of the restrictions upon the power 
of the Irish Legislature should be cut 
away. Undoubtedly the effect of the 
proposed Amendment would be to en- 
large the scope of the Home Rule Bill. 
It is the first proposal of the kind that 
has come from the Opposition. I will 
ouly make this remark—that the restric- 
tions which the Amendment proposes to 
sweep away constitute a bona fide 
attempt to narrow the power of the new 
Irish Legislature ; and I must say that 
the way in which the Nationalist 
Members have acquiesced in this limita- 
tion of the power of that Legislature is 
most creditable to them, and affords a 
singular example of the moderation with 
which they have conducted themselves 
in this House in connection with the 
details of this Bill, Imay be told that 
these restrictions are not of much value ; 
but I think it will be admitted that there 
is not the smallest doubt that if they 
were swept away it would be regarded as 
very much enhancing the demerits of the 
measure. The hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment said it was not consistent 
with the respect due to the Irish Legisla- 
ture to impose any restrictions of this 
kind. Well, take the very first of them, 
which prohibits the new Irish Legisla- 
ture from setting up an Established 
Church. That, according to the hon. 
Member, is an improper restriction upon 
its legislative powers; but that is 
exactly the restriction that is imposed 
upon the Federal Legislatures of the 
United States. In my opinion, it is most 
improbable that any Irish Members 
would be in favour of establishing a 
Chureh of any denomination, whether 
these restrictions existed or not. The 
restrictions have been inserted with the 
goodwill and entire approval of the 
Irish Members, in order, if possible, to 
allay those jealousies which, however 
unhappy and unreasonable they may be, 
they find entertained and even enforced in 
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this House. This Irish Legislature has 
been called, not inaptly, a “ subordinate 
Legislature,” and there is nothing at all 
improper in this policy of imposing re- 
strictions. When we come to the clause, 
each restriction will be decided on its 
own merits ; but, in my opinion, it is most 
unreasonable to cut out the whole mass 
of the restrictions that are contained in 
the clause at this stage, and therefore I 
must offer the strongest opposition to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) said, that 
up to the present he had taken no part in 
the proceedings of the Committee. His 
constituents had very grave doubts as to 
whether he should in any way take part 
in the proceedings at all. He did not 
disguise that the position they took up 
with regard to the Bill aud to every one 
of its clauses was a position of uncom- 
promising hostility. But, although he 
entertained these sentiments towards the 
Bill, he thought it was his duty te 
endeavour to draw from the responsible 
Members of the Government explana- 
tions as to what the clauses really meant. 
He knew that these restrictions were put 
forward in the guise of being safeguards ; 
but, as safeguards, they were absolute 
shams. There was not one of them that 
was not capable of being got round. Even 
the one mentioned by the Prime Minister 
had been demonstrated to be absolutely 
ineffective. Therefore, his constituents 
would much rather have no restrictions 
at all. He spoke with a full sense of his 
responsibility ; he knew what the people 
who elected him wished ; and he told the 
Government not to hurt the feelings of the 
Irish Members at all—not to strain the 
allegiance of some of their own sup- 
porters—by introducing these safeguards. 
Hie hoped he would hear no more of 
what the Prime Minister had said about 
the acceptance of these restrictions by 
the Irish Members showing their modera- 
tion and the spirit of compromise which 
animated them, for, with great respect to 
the Irish Members—for he did not wish 
to say anything insulting to them—he 
did not believe that that attitude could 
be maintained. The great point of the 
Irish Members was to get the Bill 
through by hook or by erook, and when 
they had the house over their heads in 
Dublin they could then get anything 
else they wished for. He did not believe 
these safeguards were intended for the 
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Loyalists in Ireland at all. They were 
intended for the protection of the Govern- 
ment when the Government were brought 
face to face before the country. That 
might be put off for a long time; but he 
sincerely believed that the time would 
come when the Government would have 
to answer to the country for the wrongs 
and oppression that would be wrought 
by this Bill, and then the safeguards 
would be useful to them—then they 
would say—* Look at all these clauses 
we put in for the protection of the loyal 
minority.” But he did not think the 
country would be satisfied with that 
answer. The Representatives of the 
people of Ulster told the Governmert 
that they did not want these safeguards 
and restrictions; and he would, there- 
fore, support the Amendment. 

Sir HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire) : I hope the hon. Gentlemen will 
not proceed to a Division on his Amend- 
ment, for if he does some of those who 
oppose this Bill will not be able to vote 
for it. The position some of us take up 
with regard to this Bill is that we 
oppose the Bill, and desire to see it 
defeated ; but it may pass, and we desire 
to make it as good a Bill as safeguards 
can make it. There are illusory safe- 
guards in the Bill, and we desire to 
remove these illusory safeguards. But 
this Amendment proposes to strike out 
some of the safeguards we desire to see 
in the Bill; and if carried it would really 
give to this proposed Irish Legislature 
greater powers than those proposed to 
be conferred by the Bill as it stands. 
Therefore, I trust the hon. Member will 
not go to a Division on his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I quite agree 
that this Bill is full of illusory safe- 
guards ; but the Amendment really goes 
much further than illusory safeguards. 
It touches every one of the restrictions 
contained in Clause 4. My desire is, 
when we get to Clause 4, not to diminish 
its restricting power, but to increase it. 
As far as it goes, I think it is an im- 
provement in the Bill, but it does not go 
far enough. When we get to it I shall 
try to make it go further; but, in the 
meanwhile, I think it would be in- 
advisabie for my hon. Friend to persist 
in his Amendment; the proper course 
for him to adopt would be, when he sees 
how Clause 4 is modified—if it should 
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be modified—to move to omit that 
clause. As the Prime Minister has said, 
it would be rather a strong order, on the 
2nd clause of the Bill, to take the course 
proposed ; and, under the circumstances, 
I am inclined to advise my hon. Friend 
not to press this particular Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said that, while sympathising with his 
hon. Friend opposite, he was in a 
difficulty. He had no great belief in the 
restrictions proposed by Clause 4, and 
less belief in that particular one which 
had been singled out by the Prime 
Minister with regard to religion. The 
Prime Minister was, in his view, entirely 
inconsistent in singling that out. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
restrictions that prevented the Irish 
Parliament from establishing or endowing 
religion. He himself had put a Notice 
on the Paper to omit that special sub- 
section, and for this reason—the Church 
question was reserved for the opinion of 
Scotland, Wales, and Engiand; and he 
did not see how they were logically 
going to make an exception in the case 
of Ireland. Moreover, if they made it, 
it would not be observed. He thought, 
upon the whole, inasmuch as they would 
have an opportunity of dealing with 
each of these restrictions separately 
when they came to them, it would be 
better that the present Amendment should 
not be pressed. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he did not 
desire to put the House to the trouble of 
a Division; and he would, therefore, 
withdraw the Amendment and bring it 
forward later. [‘ No, no!"] 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD moved, in 
Clause 2, page 1, line 15, after “men- 
tioned,” insert “and subject to the 
assent of Parliament as hereinafter pro- 
vided.” This Amendment, he said, was 
the first of a series which were designed to 
provide practical machinery by which the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
might be maintained. They had had a 
number of discussions on this question of 
supremacy ; and the answer of the Go- 
vernment had been that the proposals 
which had been made would not put the 
supremacy in a better position, but would 
put it in a worse, and that their pro- 
posals were impracticable and out of 
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place. The object of his Amendment 
was to make a practical proposal with 
regard to the maintenance of the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament — a 
subject on which they had been told that 
both sides of the House were equally 
exercised, and equally desirous that a 
practical and effective supremacy should 
be maintained. He submitted there 
could be no such practical supremacy 
unless there was a possibility of that 
House intervening on any particular 
measure and saying what it had to say 
on such a measure before it was passed 
into law. Clause 5 provided the whole 
of the machinery in the Bill with regard 
to giving the assent of Her Majesty to 
anything the Irish Legislature might do ; 
and under that clause far wider powers 
were given to the Legislature which it 
was proposed to constitute in Ireland 
than were in most cases given to our 
self-governing Colonies, inregard to which 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment was almost null, or the weapon 
was such a rusty one that it was practi- 
cally never used. With regard to our 
Colonial Legislatures, there was a bar 
put on which might be effectively 
used and exercised with regard 
to giving the Royal Assent to any 
Bills which might be brought into 
a Colonial Legislature. The Governor of 
a Colony was not merely the mouthpiece, 
as it were, of the Legislature for the 
purpose of giving assent toa Bill; but 
he had, in fact, a real discretion, and 
could exercise that discretion, in order 
to give or withhold assent to a Bill. 
According to the Bill now before the 
House, it was proposed that the Lord 
Lieutenant in Ireland, who held a posi- 
tion corresponding to that of a Governor 
in the Colonies, should have no discre- 
tionary power of that kind, therefore 
this was a weaker Bill, and gave more 
power of freedom to the proposed Legis- 
lature in’ Ireland than had hitherto been 
given in the case of many of gur Colonial 
Legislatures. This Bill provided that 
the Lord Lieutenant should, on the 
advice of the Executive Committee, give 
or withhold the assent of Her Majesty to 
Bills passed by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; so that, practically, for the purpose 
of giving or withholding that assent, the 
Lord Lieutenant had to act on the advice 
of the Executive Committee, and had no 
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independent power to give or withhold 
assent. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that surely 
the hon. Member was now debating 
Clause 5. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I understood he 
only wanted to refer to it for the purpose 
of illustrating his argument; but he is 
going beyond that. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, his desire was 
simply to make a statement as to Clause 5, 
and not in any way to debate it. He 
simply intended to point out that the 
Lord Lieutenant had no voice in the 
matter, and that the only possible place 
where the exercise of any supremacy 
could come in was in the last lines of 
Clause 5— 

“Subject, nevertheless, to any instructions 
given by Her Majesty in respect of any such 
Bill.” 

Tur CHAIRMAN (interposing) said, 
it was extremely important that in the 
discussions on this Bill no subsequent 
Amendment should be anticipated. Such 
a course was out of Order. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD was afraid he had 
not made his meaning clear. He intended 
simply to state what the possibilities were 
of intervention under this Bill, and to 
point out that his Amendment proposed 
to supplement that possibility of inter- 
vention by providing that no Bill should 
pass without the assent of Parliament. 
He wanted to show that these lines 
did not include any supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, and that the line with reference to 
instructions given by Her Majesty was 
the only possible line in the whole of the 
Bill where any practical attempt was 
made to maintain the supremacy ; and 
what he proposed to do was to supple- 
ment that by inserting an express pro- 
vision that a Bill which had passed the 
two Houses of the Irish Legislature 
should not pass into law without the 
assent of the Imperial Parliament. That 
must be followed up by another clause, 
and it would be convenient he should 
state to the Committee what the clause 
was. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No, no! 

Mr. BOUSFIELD: He saw a dis- 
position to prevent him stating his case. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is no dis- 
position to prevent the hon. and learned 
Gentleman stating his case; but if he goes 
beyond the ruling it is my duty to call 
him to Order. 
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Mr. BOUSFIELD had not the 
slightest intention of going beyond the 
ruling of the Chair, and his remark was 
made in reply to an observation of dissent 
from the Chief Secretary. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: On a point 
of Order, may I point out that the 
Amendment states, “ subject to the assent 
of Parliament as hereinafter provided ”? 
Is it not competent for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to show under that 
what he provides hereinafter ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is competent 
for the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
point out what it is he intends to provide, 
but not to discuss it, and so anticipate 
other Amendments. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD observed, that he 
proposed to refer to the clause, “ herein- 
after provided ” to show how it fitted in 
with that he had moved. And he would 
simply read the sub-section which he in- 
tended to move to add at the end of 
Clause 5. It was this— 

“Every Bill which has passed both Houses 
of the Irish Legislature shall be laid before each 
House of Parliament, and shall not, except in 
case of urgency, be presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant for Her Majesty’s assent until 40 
days after it has been laid before both Houses 
of Parliament. If within such 40 days an 
Address be moved in both Houses of Parliament 
praying that Her Majesty's assent be not given 
to such Bill, and if both Houses of Parliament 
present such Address to Her Majesty, such Bill 
shall be null. Provided, nevertheless, that if 
the Lord Lieutenant is advised by the Executive 
Committee of the Privy Council of Ireland that 
the immediate enactment of any Bill is a matter 
of urgency, such Bill may be immediately pre- 
sented to the Lord Lieutenant for Her Majesty's 
assent.” 

There were other proposals by which, in 
one form or another, the assent of Parlia- 
ment was intended to be provided. He 
did not, therefore, wish in any way to tie 
himself or the Committee to any par- 
ticular form of assent which the Com- 
mittee hereafter might think it right 
should be inserted in the Bill. What he 
did desire to do was to lay before 
the House this proposition—that in the 
majority of cases at all events, except 
in cases of urgency, when an immediate 
enactment might be a matter of necessity, 
they ought to reserve the right of Parlia- 
ment to intervene before assent was given 
to Irish measures. ‘That right of inter- 
vention would, he thought, be best pre- 
served by providing that a delay should 
take place after a Bill had passed both 
Youses in Ireland, and that during that 
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delay the Imperial Parliament should 
have an opportunity of considering the 
proposal. 

*Tur CHAIRMAN : I ought to point 
out to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that if he moves his Amendment now 
and it is negatived he will not be able to 
move his Amendment to Clause 6. I 
would, therefore, suggest he should with- 
draw his Amendment now, and raise the 
question on Clause 5, 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, he was ex- 
plaining that he did not in any way 
desire to tie himself or the Committee to 
any particular form to which assent 
should be given ; but he was simply illus- 
trating what he meant by the assent of 
Parliament by referring to the particular 
Amendment he had put down, and the 
rejection or insertion of these words would 
not in any way tie the hands of the House 
with regard to any specific proposition. 
He desired to submit that if any Amend- 
ment was to be moved at any subsequent 
stage of the Bill by which the assent of 
Parliament should be reserved in any 
particular case, here was the proper place 
where a Saving Clause should be put in. 
The present Amendment corresponded 
with the words preceding it—* With the 
exceptions and subject to the restrictions 
in this Act mentioned ’—words which 
pointed, as his Amendment did, to provi- 
sions that were tofollow. He had stated 
at the outset, and he repeated, that some 
assent of this kind was necessary if they 
were to preserve in a practical form 
the supremacy of that House. The 
supremacy of Parliament did not mean 
merely that they should have the power 
to repeal any measure whieh was passed 
by the Irish Parliament ; but it meant, if 
supremacy was to be an effective power, 
that, before the act was done to which 
they objected, they should have an 
opportunity of discussing it in that 
House, and of there determining before 
assent was given whether or not it was 
a measure in which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should interfere. He apprehended 
that such a power would be rarely used. 
The very existence of the power of dis- 
cussing in that House whether or not 
assent ought to be given to a measure 
would probably prevent the necessity in 
almost every case of resorting to the 
exercise of that power. But in the case 
of new legislation that power might be 
required. ‘Take, for instance, the case 
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of legislation with regard to land. If 
Irish Members were true to their pledges 
on the Land Question, any Land Act 
which the Irish Legislature passed must 
be one to which the great majority of 
hon. Members of the House must 
necessarily offer uncompromising op- 
position. If the Lord Lieutenant gave 
the Royal Assent on the advice of the 
Executive, and if this Parliament had no 
power to intervene, where would the 
supremacy of Parliament be ? If power 
were reserved to Her Majesty to refuse 
assent, that would not be the supremacy 
of Parliament; it would be the supremacy 
of Cabinet Ministers, and there would be 
no possibility of testing in that House 
whether such assent ought to be given. 
If in regard to legislation of this kind 
Parliament was to be supreme, it must 
have power to consider proposed legisla- 
tion before there was any possibility of the 
assent being given. He had been con- 
sidering this question as affecting new 


legislation, and he would now take the | 


ease of old the 


supremacy 


legislation. Part of 
of Parliament consisted 


the Statute Book; and, except on certain 
subjects, it would be in the power of 
the Irish Legislature to repeal -clauses 
as they stood at present on the 


Statute Book. Take the law relating | 


to bills of exchange. Under this Bill 
the Irish Parliament would have perfect 
power to repeal or modify the law as to 
bills of exchange, or any other part of the 
Mercantile Law. 
that uniformity in their Mercantile Law 
which they believed to be essential to 
the prosperity of the United Kingdom as 
a whole, they would then have to exer- 
cise the Royal Prerogative upon the 
advice of Ministers. It was not right 
that the Royal Prerogative should have 
to be called up in a matter of that sort, 
as it assuredly would have to be under 
that Bill in order to obtain uniformity of 
commercial laws. Of course, ove hardly 
expected that the Government would 
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maintaining the laws as they stood on | 


In order to maintain | 
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| for the assertion of that supremacy ; and 
surely there were some hon, Gentlemen 
‘opposite who had pledged themselves 
over and over again to an effective and 
| practical supremacy available in case of 
necessity, who would admit that the time 
had come when they ought to give effect 
to their declarations? This was the 
| proper place to indicate that in some 
form or another it was intended to make 
| the supremacy effective. Speaking from 
a Conservative point or view, he said 
that in making a great change, such as 
that proposed by the Bill, they ought to 
work cautiously, and, as far as possible, 
see that evolution and development might 
have time to act in a matter of this sort. 
They had done so in the Colonies, where 
| they had preserved far greater powers 
| for intervention than in this Bill. Had 
| they mere reason to trust Irishmen than 
they had to trust the Colonists? Why 
should they give more freedom to Ire- 
land and retain less power of intervention 
| than they did in the case of the Colonies ¢ 
He held that the Imperial Parliament 
| ought to keep the reins in its hands, and 
| that as time went on and things worked 
| well it could give more rein and greater 
| freedom to the Irish Legislature. 
' 


| The Amendment referred to was as 
follows : Page 1, line 15, after “* men- 
| tioned,” to insert “and subject to the 
‘assent of Parliament as hereinafter pro- 
| vided.” 

| Mr. E. STANHOPE (interposing) 
| desired to ask what would be the effect 
of moving this Amendment. Would it 
|have the effeet of shutting out the 
' Amendments to be moved by the hon. 
'and learned Member himself and other 
hon. Members to Clause 5. If it had 
that effect, he would suggest to his hon. 
Friend that he should not move it now. 


| Tue CHAIRMAN: I have no doubt 


| that if these words are moved now and 











assent to an Amendment of this sort, be- | a nn a he 
cause hon. Members on his side of the | negatived they would shut out the 
House knew perfectly well they would | Amendment of the hon, and learned 
be told this was not the right place to | Member to Clause 5, and all Amend- 
move it, or that a mere paper declaration | ments of this kind. I pointed that out 
of supremacy was no declaration of | to the hon, Member while he was speak- 
supremacy at all. But he contended he | ing, but I could not say his Amendment 
Was now proposing practical machinery | was out of Order. 
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point of Order, you will consider what I 
submitted to you. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I distinctly con- | 


sidered what the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said. I am distinctly of opinion 
that if these words are negatived they 
will shut out the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member to Clause 5, and al 
other Amendments of the same charac- 
ter. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD: If that is so I 
shall not move it. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I submit that the 
hon. Member has moved his Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD: May I say that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stan- 
hope) interrupted me as I was in the 
act of moving ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: 
suggest to my hon. Friend that, seeing 
he cannot withdraw his Amendment, he 
had better go on with it. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: My own impres- 
sion was that the right hon. Gentleman 
was in time to stop the hon. Member 
from moving it ; but he was very near it. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: My impression 
was that the hou. Member had moved 
it. 

Mr. SHEEHY: I was opposite the 
hon, and learned Member, and I distinetly 
heard him move the Amendment. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I must point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that 
that was my impression. The question 
has to be decided by me. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is it your 


ruling that, the Question not having been | 


put, the Amendment can be withdrawn ? 

[Hen. Members: It was put. ] 

Mr. J. MORLEY: On a point of 
Order, may I ask has the Question been 
put ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: The Question 


lias not been put. I call on Commander 


Bethell. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I wish to 
ask you, Sir, whether an hon. 
Member, having spoken to an 


Amendment, is then entitled to with- 


draw it without the leave of the Com- | 


mittee ? 


{COMMONS} 
Mr. BOUSFIELD: I hope, on the | 


I would | 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : It was perfectly 
| plain that if the hon. and learned Mem- 
| ber had moved the Amendment he could 
| not then have withdrawn it without the 
| leave of the Committee. My impression, 

under which I have acted, is that he did 
| not move it, and that is the reason I did 
| not put it to the Committee. 


| Mr. J. MORLEY: On a point of 
| Order, may I ask upon what question 
| the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
speaking? What was his position 
'during his long speech if no question 
was to be put at the end of that 
speech ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I submit to you, 
Mr. Mellor, that the point raised by the 
Chief Secretary does not epply. Till a 
Motion is actually made the hon, Mem- 

| ber is entitled to speak unless he is in- 
terrupted by you. The fact of his having 
made his speech does not, in the least 
| degree, affect the question. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: May I ask, then, 
whether it is competent to any or every 
| hon. Member of the Committee to get up 
/and make a speech, and then to sit down 

without making any Motion ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I wish to call 
the attention of the Committee to the fact 
that the point of Order has been decided, 
and that, therefore, this discussion is 
irregular. 

Tue CHAIRMAN called upon 

/ Commander Bethell, and Mr. Harrington 
| also rose. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: I want to 
move a previous Amendment to that of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman. I beg 
' to move the Amendment standing in the 
name of the hon. Member who last 
addresscd the House (Mr. Bousfield). 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I rise to a 
I wish to ask you, Mr. 





point of Order. 
Mellor, whether, having given your de- 
cision upon the question arising out of 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Hackney, and having called upon 
another hon. Member to move his Amend- 
ment, it is competent for the hon, Mem- 
ber for the Harbour Division to go back 
and move the hon. and learned Gentle- 
|} man’s Amendment ? 


| Tue CHAIRMAN : No; it is not. 
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Mr. HARRINGTON: On a point 
of Order, Mr. Mellor, I wish to point out 
to you 

THe CHAIRMAN: Commander 
Bethell is addressing the Committee. 


Mr. HARRINGTON : May I ask 
am I not entitled to move a previous 
Amendment, Sir ? 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is out of Order, for 
this reason: that that part of the clause 
has been passed, and I have called upon 
Commander Bethell, who is in possession 
of the Committee. 





CommanpdER BETHELL moved, in 
page 1, line 15, to leave out the word 
“granted,” and insert “delegated.” 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman said 
the Amendment wes of the same cha- 
racter as some of the Amendments which 
had already been moved. This question 
of supremacy must crop up here as it 
had cropped up on other Amendments. 
The Amendments had endeavoured 
definitely to declare the supremacy of 
Parliament in so many words. ‘The 
Government had practically pledged 
themselves to accept in some form or 
another an Amendment or clause which 
would have the effect of declaring in so 
many words the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, and he suggested that the accept- 
ance of his Amendment would meet the 
wish of the Government. So far as he 
knew, the word “granted” had never 
been used in any other delegated powers 
they had given to any other Body. In 
the Act relating to Canada the powers 
were “vested in and exercisable by.” 
He contended that these words were 
much more on all-fours with the words 
he proposed than with the word in the 
Bill. From the sentence in the Act 
under which these powers were conferred 
on the Coloniai Parliament, it was 
quite obvious much more restricted 
powers were intended to be given to the 
Irish than were accorded to the Colonial 
Parliament, and for this reason: The 
Acts relating to the Colonial Parlia- 
ments stated that they should have 
power to make laws of every description, 
which was a much wider proposal than 
anybody ever dreamed of giving to the 
Irish Parliament. He hoped the Chief 


Secretary would not take up an attitude 
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of hostility to this Amendment. Surely it 
would be wise and politic on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman to soothe the 
susceptibilities of Members of the Oppo- 
sition, and go a little way to meet their 
reasonable and legitimate views. He 
would remind the Committee that the 
late Government made reasonable con- 
cessions to the Liberal Party 
when they were in opposition. He 
agreed that the substance of the 
question raised by the Amendment was 
the same that had been discussed all last 
week and all that day. That question 
was the question of supremacy, which 
they should continue to discuss until 
some concession was made to them. 
They should insist on having defined in 
clear and unmistakable terms the 
supremacy which they desired to see 
exercised over the Irish Parliament. 
He would, therefore, express the hope 
that the Chief Secretary would accept 
the Amendment which he begged to 
move. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, to leave out the word “ granted,” and 
insert the word “ delegated.”—(Com- 


mander Bethell.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
* granted’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 


gallant Gentleman has taxed me 


with showing hostility towards Amend- 
ments. I do not regard him as very 
serious in moving the proposition he has 
done, and I cannot suppose he regards 
his own Amendment as a serious one. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman falls 
back, as everybody does, or has done, 
and he moves an Amendment to the Bill 
upon the necessity of declaring unmistak- 
ably and formally and positively the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. I do not complain of that ; 
I only wonder that anyone should sup- 
pose that that doctrine was in any way 
whatever furthered or asserted or made 
more emphatic by substituting the word 
“delegated” for the word “ granted.” 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman in his 
speech showed that he is not more par- 
ticularly than the rest of us a master of 
the niceties or distinction in phrase. 
Here is an Amendment turning entirely 
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upon the distinction between “ granted ” 
and “ delegated,” and I submit that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman did not 
adduce one single consideration—or, in- 
deed, did not show the _ slightest 
necessity for adducing considerations—to 
induce the Committee to believe that the 
word “delegated” more clearly and 
emphatically asserts and preserves the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
than the word “granted.” I can tell 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman that 
there are lawyers and sea lawyers. 
There are lawyers who say that 
“granted” is a word which more clearly 
asserts the Parliamentary supremacy, or 
as clearly, as the word “delegated.” 
There is not a shadow of foundation for 
the contention on which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman rests his Amendment. 
To declare that supremacy will be better 
preserved by substituting “ delegated ” 
for “granted” is to show a complete 
want of appreciation of the distinction 
between the two words. In 1886 the 
words we used were—* it shall be lawful 
for the Irish Legislature.” In order te 
meet the views and wishes of the Party 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, we 
have now substituted the words “there 
shall be granted.” The use of those 
words indicates that there is a granting 
power and a granting Authority, and 
what can that Authority be but the 
Imperial Parliament which passed the 
Bill? The Amendment is an entirely 
futile one, and the Government will 
certainly not assent to it. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. 
Hanover Square) : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is certainly what he said my hon. 
and gallant Friend was not, a master of 


Government of 


George's, 


the English language, and that he should 
fail to see the difference between 
“granted” and “delegated,” strikes me 
as somewhat extraordinary. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that the Government 
substituted the word “ granted” for the 
words “ it shall be lawful,” not, it will 
be observed, because they were themselves 
convinced of the necessity of emphasising 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, not to please any of the hon. 
Members behind them, who are watching 
the attitude of the Government with 
regard to the question of supremacy, with, 


Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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I think, an increasing interest, but to 
satisfy hon. Members on this side of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman says 
the use of the word “ granted” shows 
that there must be supremacy, because if 
anything is granted there must be 
authority to grant. But I have never 
heard that when you have granted a 
thing, you have power to take it back 
again. “Granted” means conveyed in 
a much more permanent way than 
“delegated.” If you delegate a thing, 
you simply confide it temporarily, and 
have the power of resumption. That 
is the distinction which would strike the 
general reader, if it would not strike the 
legal mind. I do not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has consulted 
the Solicitor General on the point. The 
right hon. Gentleman says we are arguing 
this question with undue iteration. Yes, 
but I think we are educating the 
public by iteration as to the attitude 
of the Government upon this matter. 
We remember that they will not have the 
word “subordinate,” aud that they will not 
have any specification or delegation of 
powers; and that when they have a diffi- 
cuity on a question of definition, they 
would rather give the benefit of the doubt 
to the Irish Parliament than to the Im- 
perial Parliament. They say it is diffi- 
cult to give a definition of Imperial and 
local concerns; and when they regard the 
difficulties as equal, they give the benefit 
of the doubt to the Irish Legislature. This 
spirit runs through the discussion of 
every Amendment. The Government 
resist the assertion of anything like 
supremacy, relying on the exposition of 
the doctrine of supremacy by the Solicitor 
General (Sir J. Rigby)—an exposition 
which conclusively proved that it was 
not an inalienable supremacy at all. 
[Cries of “Oh!"] The Solicitor Gen- 
eral does not deny it. 

Tre SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar): The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is putting an improper interpreta- 
tion upon my argument. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: That is a careful 
denial on the part of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: I 
did not say that there was any doubt at 
all about the supremacy. I have never 
stated anything that would lead to that 
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conclusion, and I wish again to say that 
I consider it so firmly established that 
this Act cannot in any way invalidate 
it. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I observe that the 
Solicitor General has not denied that 
part of my argument which says that 
he rested on statute and not upon inalien- 
able supremacy. This is too important 
a matter to be allowed to remain unex- 
plained. I do not wish to press the 
Solicitor General at all unduly; but I 
would ask him whether I understand him 
to state that the Imperial supremacy 
rests in the main upon the Act of Union, 
and not upon inalienable right ? This I 
understand to be the case, and the conse- 
quence is, that we must look more carefully 
at every question in which the supremacy 
isinvolved than was necessary before that 
was established. In the refusal of the 
Government to use the word “ delegated ” 
we have one more proof of the extreme 
reluctance they have to specify or em- 
phasise by any single word in the Bill 
the fact that what Parliament gives | 
Parliament might again take away. If 
the right hon, Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 
considers that the words “ delegated ” and 
“ granted ” are not so dissimilar that one 
might not be used for the other why will 
he not, at all events on this point, meet 
us? The right hon. Gentleman says it 
is a small and futile matter. 


{15 May 1893} 














Mr. J. MORLEY: I did not say it 
was a small and futile matter, but that it 
was a small and futile Amendment. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : Well, then, if it is | 
a smal! and futile Amendment why not 
accept it? The right hon, Gentleman 
thinks it can do no possible harm, and I 
should like to see the Government on 
one oceasion admit a word which more | 


clearly indicates that what Parliament | 
gives Parliament may take back. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
had already given a vote in favour of de- | 
legation, and he thought the matter had | 
been settled. He now found they were 
quarrelling not about the thing itself, 
but about the form of words to be used. 
The right hon, Gentleman who had just | 
sat down had contended that ihe use of | 
“granted” implied the giving of that ' 


'trarily taken away. 
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which could not be taken back again. 
But was not a Charter “granted”? A 
Charter was granted to the East India 
Company, but that Charter was after- 
wards withdrawn. Imagine the right 
hon. Gentleman coming down to the 
House and arguing—although he could not 
have done so at that time, because he was 
then a Liberal—that the Charter ought to 
be withdrawn because it had been 
“granted” and that it might have been 
withdrawn if it had been “delegated.” 
The Committee hal said it would not 


adopt the principle of delegation, 
and he accepted that decision, al- 


thongh he was sure that on a 
future occasion the principle would 
have to be adopted if a Home Rule Bill 
was to be carried through Parliament. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary that they were simply 
discussing a trifling and futile Amend- 
ment ;and if hon. Members opposite 
wanted any support on the Ministerial 
side of the House, and any support in the 
country on questions of principle they 
would, in his opinion, exercise a wise 
discretion in dropping discussions about 
words and debating only really important 
matters. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he desired to correct a misapprehen- 
sion into which the hon, Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr, Storey) seemed to have fallen 
in regard to the East India Company. 
The hon. Gentleman seemed te think 
that that Company’s Charter, having 
been granted by the Crown, was arbi- 
On the contrary ; 


| the Charter had been granted, revoked, 


re-granted, and re-granted again at various 
intervals, in every case for a term of 
years, before the end came. Noone had 
greater respect than he had for the 


jauthority of the right bon. Gentleman 


the Chief Secretary (Mr, J. Morley) upon 


/a question of language; but he would 


suggest to the right hon. Gentleman that 
the word “granted” was a great deal 
stronger than the word *“ delegated.” 


| " ° ° ° 
“ Granted,” of course, implied a granting 


power, but the grantor parted with his 
power in making the grant, and could 
not recover it. Delegation was a far 
weaker operation, and meant a deputing 
of a power which could be revoked, and 
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which in ordinary circumstances would be 
revoked. It had something of a tem- 
porary signification. Of course, nobody 
contemplated revoking without very good 
cause the power proposed to be given to 
the Irish Legislature, but the right to re- 
voke ought to be retained. 
Secretary for Ireland had misunderstood 
the Amendment in a manner which was 
certainly not worthy of his great literary 
authority, and he hoped the proposal 
would be pressed to a Division. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8S.) 
desired to ask the Government why they 
had departed from the form of words in 
which legislative powers were conferred 
upon the Legislatures of New South 
Wales and Victoria ? Was it intentional 
or unintentional that that form of words, 
which was repeatedly used in Acts 
dealing with the Colonies, had not 
been employed in the present case ? 
If they were not used, and the Govern- 
ment had determined to abandon the 
form of words almost consecrated in the 
Forms of the Colonial Legislatures, was it 
because the expression used in the 
clause was either greater or less in 
authority than the expression used in 
establishing legislative authority in 
Victoria and in New South Wales ? 
There was a very material difference, as 
hon. Members would see by referring to 
the Act of 1854 or 1855. The Solicitor 
General would no doubt be able to say 
why the Government had abstained 
from adopting the words used in the 
other cases. 


Government of 


Mr. Channing rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 218 ; 
Noes 146.—(Division List, No. 84.) 

Question put accordingly, “That the 
word ‘granted’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 251; 
Noes 186.—(Division List, No. 85.) 


Mr. A.CROSS (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
said, he wished to move an Amendment 
giving the Irish Legislature power to 
make laws for 


Sir R. Temple 


{COMMONS} 


The Chief | 
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“the making, maintaining, and improving 
of railways, tramways, canals, waterworks, 
reservoirs, gas and lighting works, fisheries, and 
all other things which are the subject-matter of 
Bills known in either Houses of Parliament as 
local Bills, and also for the confirmation of 
Provisional Orders.” 


This was an honest Amendment. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I would 
ask whether this Amendment is in Order ? 
Having passed the Ist clause of the 
Bill, is not this Amendment really trifling 
with the Committee ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: This Amendment 
is in Order. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is 
the hon. Member entitled to describe his 
Amendment as an honest one, thereby 
implying that the other Amendments are 
dishonest ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN did not reply. 


Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) asked whether the hon. Mem- 
ber, by moving this Amendment, would 
shut out one in his (Mr. Ambrose’s) 
name ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I must put the 
Question in one particular form—namely, 
that the words “ peace, order, and good 
government of Ireland ” stand part of the 
clause ; and if the Committee adhere to 
those words, no doubt the hon. Member's 
Amendment will be shut out. If, on the 
other hand, they are rejected, the hon. 
Member can move his Amendment. 


Mr. CROSS said, he was not sorry 
that he had elicited from supporters of 
the Government a hostile expression as 
to his Amendment, because it would 
bring into clear significance the fact that 
their view was wholly and totally 
opposed to the view he had ventured to 
express in his Amendment, and which 
he held was the opinion with which a 
great many Members went to the poll at 
the General Election. He had been 
about to gofurther, and say that he hoped 
the House would see that his Amend- 
ment was in the way of concession, and 
he thought an important concession, to 
the views of those who believed in the 
doctrine which they called Home Rule. 
He admitted in his Amendment that Ire- 
land had a serious grievance—that in the 
matter of Local Government Bills she was 
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at a great disadvantage. He conceived 
that the House had not proved itself able 
to deal efficiently with these matters, and 
he proposed, therefore, to concede to the 
new Irish Government the powers which 
the Imperial Parliament had not been 
able to exercise satisfactorily. Butif he 
went so far with those hon. Gentlemen 
who believed in the doctrines of Home 
Rule he did not do so because of the 
reasons which actuated the supporters of 
the Government. Those reasons were 
matters of ancient history. They believed 
that Ireland had grievances 100 years 
ago, and that that country ought to 
be erected into an independent nation. 
He moved his Amendment for different 
reasons. He ventured to think that 
Parliament could not deal efficiently with 
local Bills, and his experience in the 
House, though brief, had confirmed him 
in that view. Piles of measures were 
introduced and placed on the Table of the 
House, and they were very little noticed, 
though in the localities where those 
measures were required they were re- 
garded in a very ditferentlight. Accord- 
ing to the arrangements under which 
the House carried on_ its business, 
this condition of affairs could 
not well be otherwise. He might 
be told that these Bills were dealt 
with after 12 o’clock at night. That 
was true; but he ventured to say 
that nothing in that House impressed 
the imagination of a new Member more 
than what took place after i2 o’clock at 
night. <A long list of Bills was read, and 
some were passed, the House not under- 
standing their contents. Not only was 
their contents unknown, but the House 
was comparatively indifferent to what 
the Bills were. Those were the con- 
ditions under which local Bills were 
deal with; and when such a conditions 
of things prevailed, he thought it was 
not too strong a phrase to say that the 
whole thing was a farce. It might be 
urged that the local Bills of that House 
were properly considered in the Com- 
mittees. He did not wish to disparage 
the work performed by Committees of 
that House. He recognised the weight 
of their labours, and he wished to relieve 
them of those labours because they were 
over-worked. There was a Debate the 


other day on the question of limiting 
the hours of miners, and he understood 
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the proposal met with the assent of a 
majority of the House. [Cries of 
“Question !”] If the proposal had 
been to restrict the hours of legislators 
to eight hours it would probably have 
been 


Tue CHAIRMAN observed that the 
hon. Member was not addressing himself 
to the Amendment. 


Mr. CROSS said, his point was that 
that House was unable to discharge its 
duties as regarded Private Bills, because in 
Committee the Members sat from 12 to 3, 
and then they sat in that House from 3 
till 12 or 1. [“Order!” and interrup- 
tion.| The House was not fit to dis- 
charge its functions as things were now 
in respect of local Private Bills. He 
would go further, and say that the House 
ought not’ to deal with local Bills, 
Having to bring such Bills to be dealt 
with in London meant both delay and 
expense. [Cries of “ Question!” and 
“ Order !"] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY rose to Order, and 
asked whether the hon. Member ought 
not to confine himself to the question 
whether the lesser powers which he sug- 
gested could alone be conferred on the 
Irish Legislature ? 


Mr. J. A. BRIGHT would like to ask 
whether it was usual for hon. Members 
to subject a new Member in his maiden 
speech to continual interruption ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN hoped that the 
hon. Member would keep within the 
scope of his Amendment. 


Mr. CROSS said, he was trying to do 
so. He was not unaccustomed to inter« 
ruptions from the Irish Party in that 
House, and in other places when he had 
occasion to say things not altogether 
palatable. Continuing, he said, that 
under the present state of affairs, the 
expense and delay of conducting local 
Bills in Parliament were very great. It 
might be that certain witnesses would be 
delighted to come to London because of 
the outing; but they were coming at other 
people’s expense, and it was not a very 
delightful thing from the point of view 
of those who had to pay the money, and 
it was not to the public interest that 
expenses should be piled on in this way. 
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[Cries of “ Agreed!” and “Order !”] 
He did not think that Parliament was the 
proper tribunal for such measures. He 
had knowledge of a Committee consist- 
ing of 17 Members which was appointed 
the other day, and it was a curious 
fact that five was to be a quorum. He 
concluded from that that the attendance 
was not very regular—[ Cries of “ Ques- 
tion!” ]—and that the duties imposed 
on Members were such that they could 
not give proper time to these questions. 
He would also urge that the House did 
not possess the necessary knowledge 
which was required for the purpose of 
dealing with local affairs involving know- 
ledge of details of a local character. 
The question arose whether this Parlia- 
ment which it was proposed to set up in 
Ireland was a fit and proper ¢ribunal to 
entrust with the powers of dealing with 
local business. It might be said that his 
argument had been practically admitted, 
for last year there was a proposal before 
Parliament that a Body should be elected 
to deal with these questions in the nature 
of a Commission composed of Judges, 
Members of Parliament, and Railway 
Commissioners. He thought that the 
power of dealing with these matters 
should be dealt with by some Local 
Authority elected for the purpose, and 
which would be responsible to Parliament. 
He thought the days had gone by when 
nominated Bodies could obtain much 
support or countenance in this country. 
He understood from the Government that 
it was one of their main conditions in 
proposing their Home Rule scheme that 
nothing should be enacted by the Bill 
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which should not be equally capable of | 


being extended to Scotland. 
“ Question!” and interruption.] It 
could also be extended to Wales if the 


Welsh people wished it. [Cries of 


[Cries of | 


“ Question!” ] He contended his pro- | 


posal was of a nature eminently calculated 
to meet the requirements and necessities 
of Scotland in regard to local measures. 
Wales might speak for itself when the 
time came. If it preferred the present 
system [Cries of “ Question !” 
and interruption.) He did not 
the Home Rule scheme of the Govern- 
ment was one which they themselves 
would allege could be extended to Scot- 
land. [Cries of “ Question ! ”] 


Mr. Cross 





think | 








Treiand Bill. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I must request 
the hon. Gentleman to confine himself to 
Treland. 


Mr. CROSS said, he understood 
it was an important condition of the 
Government’s scheme that there should 
be nothing in this Bill which was not 
capable of being extended to Scotland, 
[ Cries of “Question !” and “ Order !”] 
The Prime Minister, speaking in Edin- 
burgh in 1892, said that no principle 
should be laid down for Ireland—[Jnter- 
ruption |—which could not be admitted 
for Scotland if she should desire it. As 
it stood, the clause was not one that the 
Government would propose for Scotland. 
[ Cries of “Question!” and interruption. ] 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I have already 
pointed out to the hon. Member that 
this is a measure for Ireland and not for 
Scotland. The question is entirely 
distinct from Scotch Home Rule at the 
present moment, 


Mr. CROSS said, he bowed to the 
Chairman’s ruling, of course. [ Laughter. ] 
Hon. Members below the Gangway oppo- 
site laughed because he bowed to the 
Chairman’s ruling. He should postpone 
the consideration of his argument as to 
how the clause might affect Scotland ; 
but he gave the Government fair warn- 


ing that he should not fail to watch 
every clause in the Bill and criticise it if 
it were a clause which might one day 
be applied to Scotland, and other Scotch 
Members would not be justified in taking 
any other course. He would admit that 
if the Government intended to make 
Ireland a nation then the proposal was 
petty and insignificant ; but he would 
remind them that if that was their inten- 
tion, then their own proposals were petty 
and insignificant. He understood what 
was meant by the liberty and freedom of 
a nation ; and he was greatly mistaken if 
any nation, worthy to be called a nation, 
would submit to the conditions laid down 
in the Bill. If, on the other hand, the 
Government did not intend to make Ire- 
land a nation, but to delegate to Ireland 
subordinate powers, he respectfully sub- 
mitted to them that the course they had 
adopted was not a course likely to realise 
wise and prudent calculations. He would 
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admit the time must come when a dele- 
gation of powers must take place from 
that House to Local Bodies. He asked 
those hon. Gentlemen who led the Liberal 
Party whether their course would not be 
wiser and better 
tion!” and interruption.] He was 
entitled to his opinion as to the manner 
in which the Liberal Party had been 
conducted of late years. [ Interruptions. | 
Although he was a young Member of 
the House, he had worked for the Liberal 
Party for many years; and he had 
been in the secrets of the Liberal Party. 
He was entitled to an opinion in the 
matter, and he asserted that the Govern- 
ment had not gone into this question of 
Home Rule in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of the Liberal Party. 
“ Question ! ”"] 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I really must 
call the attention of the hon. Member to 
the Amendment which he is moving. 

Mr. CROSS, resuming, submitted 
that his Amendment was a step in the 
right direction, and he hoped that 
Unionist Members would see their way 
to support it, on the broad plea that 
devolution of some sort was becoming 
inevitable. He hoped, also, that some 
of the hon. Gentlemen who supported 
the Government would aiso vote for it. 
One hon. Member, at least, was committed 
to his proposal. [“Question!”] He 
alluded to the hon. Member for Rossen- 
dale, who, in common with many other 
Gladstonian candidates, drew attention 
to the anomalies to which he (Mr. Cross) 
had referred, and justified their support 
of the scheme of the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian by conveying to the minds 
of the electors that the Home Rule 
which they proposed for Ireland was 
practically simply the giving of powers 
to deal with such matters as he had 
referred to in his Amendment, which he 
now begged to move. 





Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 16, to leave out the words 
“ peace, order, and good government,” in order 
to insert the words “ making, maintaining, and 
improving of railways, tramways, canals, water- 
works, reservoirs, gas and lighting works, 
fisheries, and all other things which are the 
subject matter of Bills, known in either House 
of Parliament as local Bills, and also for the 
confirmation of Provisional Orders in.”-—(CWr. 
Alexander Cross.) 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The hon. 
Member says this is an honest Amend- 
ment, and I am bound to believe him, 
But, with all respect to the hon. Member, 
I cannot help feeling that it is a ludicrous 
Amendment. When his Amendment 
was read out from the Chair, I noticed 
that some hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had considerable difficulty in maintaining 
their gravity. To put it fairly and 
candidly, is it not a ludicrous Amend- 
ment ? Because, surely, in everything we 
vote in the Bill we must have some 
regard to what we have voted already ? 
We have determined to constitute in Ire- 
land not a tribunal for dealing with rail- 
ways and the other matters mentioned in 
the Amendment ; but we have determined 
to constitute a Legislature. That Legis- 
lature is to consist of the Queen and of 
two Chambers. Is it to be conceived 
that that Legislature and that interposi- 
tion of Her Majesty the Queen is 
seriously to end in the declaration which 
the hon. Gentleman, seriously I suppose, 
invites us to make—namely, that Her 
Majesty and these two Chambers for the 
better government of Ireland are 
to deal only with matters relating to 
railways, tramways, canals, waterworks, 
reservoirs, gas and lighting works, and 
soon. J must hold, viewing the consum- 
mation to which some hon. Gentlemen 
seem in danger of leading the Committee, 
it seems to me we are in danger of sub- 
stituting not only jokes for earnest, but 
extremely bad jokes. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I have been in the House 
now for 17 years, and although that is a 
very short time in comparison with the 
lengthened service of my right hon. 
Friend, still I faney it is much longer 
than most of the present Members of 
this House ; and I will say, at all events, 
in my own experience—and I doubt very 
much whether the longer experience of 
my right hon. Friend will qualify what I 
am about to say—I have never known, 
during all the time I have been in the 
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House, any lack of courtesy shown 
towards a new Member addressing the 
House for the first time. I confess I 
should have thought the very fact that 
my hon. Friend behind me was a new 
Member would have justified the House 
in according to him, at all events, a 
patient consideration of his Amendment, 
even if, in the words of my right hon. 
Friend, they thought the Amendment to 
be entirely ludicrous. I say that even 
then I still think the ordinary courtesy 
of Parliament might have suggested a 
little more decent attention to what my 
hon. Friend said. I come to consider the 
Amendment; and,I ask, is it ludicrous ? 
My right hon. Friend, at an earlier part 
of the discussion this evening, fell foul 
of me because, he said, I proposed an 
Amendment, and in proposing — this 


Amendment I was not willing to say | 


that if the Amendment were accepted I 
would accept the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
nothing of the kind. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I should 
be sorry to do my right hon. Friend an 
injustice; but I am in the recollection of 
the Committee. I will say that I under- 
stood my right hon. Friend to make that 
accusation against me. We are placed 
in a difficult position by the action of 
the Government. When we move an 
Amendment the Government either 
ask, in order that they should give 
fair consideration to that Amendment, 
that we should go on and say, if they 
do so, that we would accept the whole 
Bill, or else they accuse us of a desire to 
destroy the Bill, and of an intention to 
make no Amendment in the Bill. That is 
their first case as against the Opposition, 
and when we do propose an Amendment 
of value then they say that the Amend- 
ment is Indicrous. We have never placed 
ourselves in absolute opposition to what 
the Prime Minister calls the principles of 
his policy. But the principles of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s policy is always 


varying, like the arguments by which he | 


supports them, Still, at different times 


my right hon. Friend has said that his 

principle was to establish some sort of 

Legislative Authority in Ireland, leaving 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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| it an open question as to what sort of 
| Legislative Authority it should be and 
| what matters it should deal with. If 
| we accept that as the principle of the 
measure, some of us, in view of our past 
pledges and promises [Cheers and 
|counter cheers.] I can assure hon, 
| Gentlemen opposite that we find it 
/more difficult to swallow past pledges 
than they do. But we cannot, in view 
of our past pledges and promises, en- 
tirely oppose a principle of that kind, 
I, for one, may say that I have no objec- 
| tion whatever to the establishment of a 
| Legislative Authority in Ireland, and to 
give to that authority, experimentally, 
certain powers. The difficulty is as to 
what extent those powers should be con- 
ferred. In a previous Amendment I 
endeavoured to press upon the Govern- 
ment the importance at this stage of 
| dealing with the matter experimentally, 
| leaving to the Imperial Parliament to 
extend the powers hereafter, if those 
powers which are now conferred were 
not abused. My right hon. Friend 
treated that also as a Judicrous Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
said so. It is not difficult to quote or 
misquote my words, I never said that 
the Amendment of my right hon. Friend 
was ludicrous. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: In my 
opinion, my right hon. Friend treated my 
Amendment as ludicrous—[ Nationalist 
cheers |—and conveyed that impression to 
his friends and allies opposite. I did not 
quote my right hon. Friend’s words, but 
I said that that was the effect that the 
words which he had made use of pro- 
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duced upon the minds of his hearers, and 
he certainly refused to give the Amend- 
ment consideration, because he said that 
if he were to accept it he would be in the 
position of a man who would lose, what- 
ever happened, and that I was playing 
the game of “Tleads you lose, tails I 
win.” If that is not treating my Amend- 
ment as ludicrous, I do not know what 
is. Now, I come onee more to the 
Amendment before the Committee, and, I 
ask, is it a ludierous Amendment ? The 
right hon, Gentleman merely read it out 





with an ironical intonation, and that was 
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all the argument which he offered against 


Government of 


it. That is his way of dealing with the 
Opposition. Again and again he has 
met the serious arguments which we 
have put forward with no answer, and 
with nothing but a dramatic expression 
of opinion. Is it a small or ludicrous 
thing to propose to give to the Legis- 
lative Authority, which is to deal with 
the interests of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of 
people, what my hon. Friend by his 
Amendment proposes to give to the 
Legislature of Ireland? Is it a ludicrous 


thing tiat this House should have been | 


occupied for I do not know how many 
weeks with the powers conferred upon 
the London County Council? Was it 


contemptible ?—did it deserve what I | 


have called the ironicai intonation of the 
right hon. Gentleman that we should 
confer upon the London County Council 
what I have heard described as Home 
Rule for London? If that was an im- 
portant subject and deserved the con- 
sideration of the House, why is it a 
ludicrous thing to propose to confer upon 


the Legislative Authority in Ireland | 


similar powers to those which have been 
conferred by the House upon the London 
County Council? The Amendment 


would give to Ireland all the business | 


connected in our minds with great Muni- 
cipal Institutions; and I said in this 
House many years ago, as I say to-day, 
that Municipal Institutions touch the 
lives and welfare of the people of this 
country infinitely more than a vast deal 
of the business that is done in this 
House. Under these circumstances, I 
say, it was unworthy of the Prime 
Minister to treat this Amendment 
in the way he has _ treated it. 
I have never, either in this House or 
outside it, doubted the ability of my 
right hon. Friend. 
“ Quesiion!” and “ Order!”] I yield 
to no man in the House in my admira- 
tion for the Prime Minister. [ Renewed 
cries of “ Question!” on the Nationalist 
Benches.] 1 am not going to be put 
down, My admiration for my right hon. 
Friend is much more genuine than the 
recently-bought eulogies of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite below the Gangway. My 
right hon. Friend has not paid me for 
my praise. I say my right hon. Friend 


could, if he chose, make some kind of | 


answer to the arguments adduced, and I 
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'do not know why he should prefer to 
levade them. I had no intention of 
| taking part in this Debate. I rose only 
to justify my hon. Friend, whose Amend- 
ment is serious and not ludicrous, and 
was proposed, in the view which my 
right hon. Friend has recommended to 
| the attention of the House, with a desire 
| to amend the Bill. 

| Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) congratulated the hon. Member for 
Camlachie on bringing forward such a 
useful Amendment. Why was that 
| Amendment received with irritation by 
| the Nationalist Members, with rudeness 
| by the Liberal Party, and with impatience 


| 


} 
| 
| 


| by the Leader of the House? It was 
‘because the subject of the Amendment 
was what hon. Members on the Govern- 
ment side had taught the English people 
to believe was Home Rule. Every man 
who had spoken on English platforms 
‘or mixed with the English people knew 
that the Amendment contained more 
than the English people were taught to 
believe was contained in Home Rule. The 
Liberals won the Elections on gas and 
water, and now the gas was exploded 
and the water had flowed away. The 
Prime Minister, in answer to the Amend- 
ment, said—* You create two Houses, 
and are you going to give them only 
such powers as these?” They now 
knew why the Upper Chamber was 
put in. It was not as a safeguard for 
the Loyalists, for it would do the 
Loyalists more harm than good, but in 
order to give a false importance to this 
| miserable Legislature. When the Com- 
| mittee appreciated the difference between 
'the Amendment and Home Rule, they 
would have the reason why the Loyalists 
were willing to sacrifice their lives and 
liberties against Home Rule. They 
opposed the setting up of a Legislature 
in Ireland ; but they would not be justi- 
fied in offering resistance to a measure 
embodying the principles of this Amend- 
ment. They had no objection to what 
| were called local matters, but which were 
really very important matters—such 
matters as were dealt with by Private 
Bill Legislation in this country—dealt 
with in Ireland. Many of them were 
‘homies that a Bill in that direction had 
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not been passed by the late Government; 
for they believed that it would have 
led to the circulation of money, to 
municipal enterprise, and to increased | 
employment, which was badly needed in 
Ireland. The Unionists would like to 
see some tribunal set up in Ireland to 
deal with those matters. But 
they objected to was a Bill by which 
the administration of the Criminal Law | 
was to be handed over to the men who | 
were responsible for the outrages of the | 
National League and the Land League ; 
the law of property was to be handed 
over to the men who organised and car- 
ried out the Plan of Campaign ; com- 
mercial property in the North of Ireland 
was to be handed over to the merchant 
princes of New Tipperary ; the taxation 
of Ireland was to be placed in 


Government ef 


the hands of the gentlemen who 
financed The Freeman’s Journal, 


and the Executive of the country was to 
be given into the hands of men who had | 
formed the executive of every criminal | 
conspiracy which had occurred in Ire 
during the last 15 years. The Bill was, 
forsooth, for “ the peace, order, and good 
government ” of Ireland! He told them 
that if they passed the Bill they would 
have civil war in Ireland, for no free 
people, with the rights of freemen, would 
submit to have their lives and liberties 
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Amendment supported a Local Authority 
| for dealing with Local Bills. He had no 
| objection to state now that he thought 

Ireland should have power and autho- 

rity over local matters. But he went 
‘further than that. In his speech some 

time ago at the Constitutional Club the 

Leader of the Opposition referred to the 

seven subjects which he had enumerated 

| as fitting to be referred to an Irish Par- 
liament. If anyone referred to that speech 
| he would find that, as well as gas and 
water, he mentioned the Land Question 
and the control of the police as subjects 
that ought to be referred to the Irish Legis- 
lature. He intended to vote against the 
Amendment, and in so doing he would 
| not be breaking any pledge which he had 
given his constituents. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I am 
unwilling to give a silent vote on this 
I will tell the Committee 








Amendment, 
in a few words what my views are con- 


cerning — it. The hon. Member for 


land | Rossendale claims to be as good a Home 


Ruler as many of the hon. Gentlemen 
sit behind the Government. I 
have not the slightest doubt that that 
claim is well-founded, though I admit 
that I am rather surprised at the foun- 
dation on which it rests. I was not 


and property placed in the hands of | aware that the hon. Member was known 


such a body as the Biil proposed to set 
up in Ireland. The Ulster Unionists did 
not object to the local development of 
Irish affairs in Ireland. They 
believe those things could be better 
managed in Ireland than they were in 
England ; but he and his friends would 
be willing, even at a sacrifice, to have 
local matters attended to in Ireland. It 
was the omission of the words, “ peace, 
order, and good government of Ireland,” 
that led him to support the Amendment. 


He again congratulated the hon. Member | 


on his Amendment, which, like the police- 
man’s lantern, turned upon the criminal, 


did not | 


| 


exposed his guilty face, and detected him | 


in the act of his ill-doing. 


*Mr. MADEN(Lancashire, Bacswndade) | 
said, that although he was known as the 


as the “gas and water” Member ; but 
| I reme »mber that at a certain celebrated 

Election he made a speech in which 
it was generally understood that he had 
cut down the claims for Home Rule to 
the kind of subjects mentioned in the 
Amendment. 

*Mr. MADEN said, that at the meet- 
ing to which the right hon, Gentleman 
referred he was asked by letter at the 
last moment to mention six subjects 
upon which the Irish Parliament could 
legislate. He replied, and stated seven 
things which he thought could be dealt 
with by the Irish Parliament, but never 
ja they were the only things. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can assure 


| the hon. Member that I do not wisli to 


“gas and water” Member—and he was not | lay too much stress on an explanation 
ashamed of it—he was as good a Home given evidently under exceptional diffi- 


The | 


Ruler as any Member of the House. 
hon. Member 


Mr. Dunbar Barton 


| 


culties ; : but I think he is more unfortu- 


who had _ proposed the | nate than most of us when answering 
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the questions of our constituents, for, as 
far as I can make out, of the seven things 
that he was prepared to give, five of 
them are mentioned in the Amendment 
treated so contemptuously by the Prime 
Minister, and the other two are subjects 
which the Prime Minister has excluded 
from the purview of the Bill. 

Mr. MADEN: They are only ex- 
cluded for a time. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But, passing 
from the Member for Rossendale, I wish 
to point out to the Committee that the 
Amendment consists of two questions— 
first, what it leaves out, and, second, what 
it puts in. It puts in those important 
Municipal Institutions—a policy which I 
have long advocated. I was the author 
of a Bill to give to Scotland and Ireland 
control over Private Bill Legislation, 
with which so much of the time of the 


House is, as I think, unnecessarily 
occupied, But, owing to the determined 


hostility of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that Bill did not become law. With 
regard to the more important part of the 
Amendment—what it leaves out—I have 
not much to add to what has been said 
by my hon. and learned Friend. The 
words which we proposed to leave out 
—* peace, order, and good government ” 
—seems almost ironical when we see 
who are to maintain peace, who are to 
preserve good order, and who are to 
control the Government. It is impossible 
for us to forget that if this Amendment 
is carried it wiil lead to the possibility of 
earrying a Bill that will not be a dan- 
gerous Bill. It would destroy this Bill. 
The Government would be compelled to 
drop the Bill; but that does not make 
me less reluctant to support the Amend- 
ment. For that reason I shall follow 
my hon. Friend into the Lobby if he 
presses the Amendment. 

Sir F. MILNER (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
said, he wished to say a few words before 
the Division, as he understood the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Harrow would not be allowed to be dis- 
cussed. He thought that this Amend- 
ment exactly fitted the declarations of 
hon. Members opposite at the General 
Election. He had read dozens and 
dozens of their speeches, and he noticed 
that in constituency after constituency 


Gladstonians stated that although the 


Prime Minister, in his infinite wisdom, | 
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had given them no details, yet Home 
Rule for Ireland meant simply giving to 
the Irish people the same privileges of 
local government which had been given 
to the English people. He did not 
believe that a single Gladstonian would 
get up and deny that that was his defini- 
tion of Home Rule. [Several supporters 
of the Government here sprang to their 
feet and shouted, “ We do deny it.”] He 
observed that among those who denied 
his statement was the noble Lord the 
Member for Barnsley, but he thought 
that he would be able to find words in 
the speeches of the noble Lord which 
fitted in exactly with the terms of the 
Amendment. 

Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley): I should like to meet that 
challenge atonce. I went to Barnsley in 
1889 to fight a bye-election. A Liberal 
Unicnist came down to speak against me, 
and gave it as his reason for doing so that 
I went further in the direction of Home 
Rule than either the Prime Minister or 
the late Mr. Parnell. 

Sir F. MILNER said, he would try to 
furnish the noble Lord with some satis- 
factory evidence in proof of his assertion. 
But hon. Members opposite well knew 
that their definition of Home Rule was 
giving to the Irish people the same jus- 
tice as had been given to the English 
people. Hon. Members did not attempt 
to reply to the searching arguments 
addressed to them, The Amendment 
would, of course, be rejected; but it would 
serve to show to the country the false 
pretences on which Gladstonian Members 
were now representing their constituen- 
cies. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, if the Amendment was 
ludicrous, as the Prime Minister had de- 
scribed, it followed that the pledges of a 
good many of the right hor. Gentle- 
man’s supporters were also ludicrous. 
The statement applied to a great many 
hon. Gentlemen—it was a matter of 
common notoriety. Most hon. Members 
who had to conduct a contest with 
Gladstonians in the country would sup- 
port him in saying that the tendency was 
to minimise all that was to be done. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
himself stated in June last in Edinburgh 
that one of the main principles upon 
which he proceeded was that what was 
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to be done for Ireland should be of such 
a nature that it might also be done for 
the other parts of the Kingdom. That 
was the line which the right hon. Gentle- 
man and a great number of his followers 
in different parts of the country adopted. 
As he had been challenged, he would 
give examples. The hon. Member for 
Mid Oxfordshire said— 

“The Parliament in Ireland should have 
full power to legislate on purely Irish affairs, 


subject to the veto of the Imperial Govern- 
ment.” 


The hon. Member for Accrington said— 


“The Irish Parliament will have legislative 
and executive powers in respect of matters ex- 
elusively Irish, subordinate to the Imperial 
Parliament.” 


These were by no means the strongest 
examples that could be quoted. What 
he claimed in regard to this particular 
Amendment was that it embodied the 
view which the Opposition would accept 
if it were taken by the Government. 
They were perfectly ready to give to 
Ireland those powers of Local Govern- 
ment which had been granted to other 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

*Tne CHAIRMAN: The Question 
18 





Mr. AMBROSE (interrupting) : 
There was an Amendment further down 
on the Paper in my name which I 
understand may be cut out if you put 
the whole words inciuded in the present 
Amendment. I ask you to adopt the 
course usually adopted when it is 
desirable to save Amendments lower 
down by putting only the word “the” 
in the first instance. I claim that by the 
usages of Parliament I am entitled to 
that. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: On the point of 
Order, I submit that the words “ peace, 
order, and good government” are, in 
fact, language of common form, and, 
therefore, must be put together. 

Mr. BARTLEY: May I draw atten- 
tion to the fact that there is a subsequent 
Amendment to leave out the word 
“peace” and another to leave out 
“order”? Can those three words be 
considered as language of common 
form ? 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 


Have you not put the Question from the 
Chair ; what is the Question before the 
Committee ? 

Mr. Parker Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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*Tue CHAIRMAN: In answer to 
the first objection, the word “the” is 
part of the Bill and no part of the 
Amendment, and is in possession of 
the Committee. It would not help the 
hon, and learned Gentleman if I put the 
word “the.” ‘ Peace, order, and good 
government ” is a common form, and it is 
a form which is universal for this pur- 
pose; and, therefore, I propose to put the 
Amendment thus—to leave out the words 
“peace, order, and good government of 
Treland,” in order to insert the words of 
the Amendment— 

“Making, maintaining, and improving of 
railways, tramways, canals, waterworks, reser- 
voirs, gas and lighting works, fisheries, and all 
other things which are the subject matter of 
Bills, known in either House of Parliament as 
local Bills, and also for the confirmation of Pro- 
visional Orders in.” 

Mr. AMBROSE: May I ask, Mr. 
Chairman, whether or not, when those 
words have been passsd, I shall be pre- 
cluded from moving my Amendment, 
proposing to transfer matters of local 
government ? 


*Tur CHAIRMAN: I think that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will be ex- 
cluded if the Committee accept the words 
“ peace, order, and good government.” 


Mr. AMBROSE: Mr. Mellor, may I 
ask on what grounds you rule this. My 
Amendment does not deal merely with 
local government, it deals with the 
Central Government ; and surely peace, 
order, aud good government equally 
appertain to that. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): Am I not right in saying it is 
the usage of the Chair to put the ques- 
tion, if possible, in such a way as to 
include only the particular Amendment 
before the Committee, and not shut out 
any subsequent Amendment if it can 
possibly be preserved ? What I mean is 
that if the Chairman puts the Question 
that the word “the” stand part of the 
clause, and it is resolved in the affirmative, 
an opportunity will be left for the hon. 
Member to propose the Amendment of 
which he has given notice. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I wish to ask, 
for the information of the Committee, 
what is the Question which the Chairman 
is about to put ? 
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*Tue CHAIRMAN: What I propose 
to put is that the words “ peace, order, 
and good government ” stand part of the 
clause. If I were to put the question 
that the word “ peace” alone stand part 
of the clause it would shut out the hon. 
and learned Gentleman quite as much, 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 296 ; 
Noes 251.—(Division List, No. 86.) 

It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe tra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) moved— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the manner in which the Railway 
Companies have exercised the powers conferred 
upon them by the Railway Rates and Charges 
Order Confirmation Acts, 1891 and 1892, and to 
consider whether it is desirable to adopt any 
other means of settling difficulties arising 
between the Companies and the public with 
respect to the rates and conditions of charge for 
the conveyance of goods, and to report what 
means they recommend : 


“ That the Committee do consist of nineteen 
Members : 


“That Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Burnie, 
Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Field, Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Hickman, Mr. Hunter, Mr. 
Jacks, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Patrick M‘Hugh, Mr. 
Mitford, Mr. Mount, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. 
David Plunket, Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and Sir James 
Whitehead be Members of the Committee: 

“That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records : 

“ That Five be the quorum.” 


Several hon. Members objected to the 
Motion. 


Mr.MUNDELLA hoped the objection 
would not be persisted in. If any objec- 
tion was taken to the names they should be 
put down as a first Order on Thursday ; 
but he trusted the House would agree to 
the Reference to the Committee, at any 
rate, 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACII (Bristol, 
W.) considered that the sooner this 
Committee was agreed to the better; but 
ne certainly should object to a Reference 
being taken without the names. 

Mr. MUNDELLA should be very 
happy if they could proceed with the 
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names that night. [“ No, no!”] He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the sooner the Committee was ap- 
pointed and got to work the better. 
They had arranged the names with both 
sides of the House. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, the con- 
stitution of the Committee seemed to be 
a studied insult to Ulster, as there was 
not a single Member on it from Ulster. 
He objected to it on that account. 

Mr. MUNDELLA could only say 
that Members sitting on both sides of 
the House had nominated their full share 
of Members. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
considered it rather an extraordinary 
thing that the part of Ireland most in- 
terested in railway rates had been totally 
excluded from representation on the 
Committee, and he should object to it 
until such a condition of things was re- 
medied. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) de- 
sired to know whether the names of the 
Conservative Members had not been 
nominated by the Conservative Whips ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Marsorrpanks, Berwick- 
shire) said, the Committee had been 
nominated in the usual manner, and had 
been the subject of a good deal of dis- 
cussion of a friendly character. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) considered that the 
President of the Board of Trade ought 
certainly to serve on the Committee. 

Sir JAMES WHITEHEAD (Leices- 
ter) expressed the hope that the Re- 
ference to the Committee would be 
agreed to, and then the names could be 
taken on Thursday. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) re- 
marked that if hon. Members objected 
to this Reference they must be prepared 
to stand before the constituencies of this 
country as doing their utmost to prevent 
traders getting that justice which the 
House had declared they were entitled 
to. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
what he and other Members felt was 
this —that the whole legislation of 
the United Kingdom was being neg- 
lected for Ireland. The Government 
had got the whole time of the 


Hlouse, and yet they would not agree to 
grant them an hour for the discussion of 
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sonable hour, and the interests of the 
whole country ought not to be sacrificed 
for the Irish Question. 

Sm A. ROLLIT (Islington, 5S.) 
reminded the House that he withdrew 
his Motion on the subject on the distinct 
understanding that after Easter tlhe 
Committee should be nominated. The 
usual course had been pursued in regard 
to the Committee, and he appealed to 
the House to allow the Motion to be 
passed. This was a matter affecting the 
vital interests of the country. There was 
apparently little time for dealing with it, 
and he hoped the Motion would not 
be objected to. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) con- 
sidered that the right hon. Gentleman 
ought not to be surprised that objection 
was raised against the proposal to pass 
this Motion after 12 o’clock at night. If 
on another night the Government would 
consent to adopt the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for North Islington 
(Mr. Bartley) and report Progress on 
the Home Rule Bill at 11 or a quarter 
past, the question of the appointment of 
this Committee could easily be disposed 
of before 12 o’clock. 

Mr. MUNDELLA could not promise 
to accede to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member. A course such as he recom- 
mended had been tried the other night, 
in order to facilitate the progress of the 
North Sea Fisheries Bill, and the only 
result was that the Bill was talked out. 
As the Motion before the House was 
objected to, he would put it down again 
for next day. The responsibility for this 
and any subsequent delay must rest with 
hon. Members who continued to object. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) wished emphatically 
to deny that any arrangement was made 
publicly in any way with regard to the 
North Sea Fisheries Bill. If there was 
any arrangement at all some 
private arrangement. 


it was 


Objection being taken, the considera- 
tion was deferred. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to,—Public 
Libraries Act, (1892) Amendment Bill, 
with Amendments. 


{COMMONS} 


It was a matter | 
which ought to be considered at a rea- . 
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Order Bills. 


PRISON OFFICERS [SUPERANNUATION] 
(No. 2) BILL. 


Resolution [12th May] reported, and agreed 
to:—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Secretary Asquith and Mr, Herbert Gladstone. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 359, ] 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
(No StanpinG ORDER APPLICABLE.) 
Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, no Standing 
Order is applicable, namely :—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No, 10) 
Bill; Railway Rates and Charges Pro- 
visional Order [Cranbrook and Paddock 
Wood Railway, &c.], Bill. 
Ordered, That the Bills be 
second time To-morrow. 


read a 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS, 
(STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE 
THERETO COMPLIED WITH.) 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Orders which are applicable thereto have 
been complied with, namely :—Housing 
of the Working Classes (Edinburgh) Pro- 
visional Order Bill. 

Ordered, That the 
second time To-morrow. 


Bill be read a 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


(STANDING ORDER APPLICABLE 
THERETO COMPLIED WITH.) 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Order which is applicable thereto has 
been complied with,—namely : Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(No. 4) Bill; Pier and Harbour (Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 3) Bill; Water 
Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill. 

Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
second time To-morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 





Mr. Bartley 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 16th May 1893. 


PEERAGE (CLAIM TO 
PEERS 


TRIMLESTOWN 
VOTE FOR REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR IRELAND.) 

Report from the Committee for Privi- 
leges, that Charles Aloysius Barnewell 
had made out his claim as Baron 
Trimlestown to vote at the elections of 
Representative Peers for Ireland ; read, 
and agreed to; and resolved and ad- 
judged accordingly. ,The evidence to be 
printed. (No, 99.) 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY ARMIES BILL, 
(No. 66.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, “ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 


said Bill."—( The Earl of Kimberley.) 
*Lorpv CONNEMARA said, he was 


anxious, with their Lordships’ permission, 
to state his reasons for giving to the 
principle of this Bill his humble, but 
cordial, support, particularly with respect 
to those provisions which affected the 
Government and Army of Madras. He 
need hardly remind their Lordships that 
the Madras Army had an historical record 
of an interesting and remarkable 
character. By the bravery and loyalty 
of that Army under Lord Clive, Sir Eyre 
Coote, and the Duke of Wellington, the 
supremacy of Great Britain was firmly 
established in the whole of the Southern 
Peninsula. The battles fought under 
those great Commanders were fought not 
only against very brave native soldiers, 
but against European troops, and under 
the most able French General whom 
France ever sent to India. The result of 
those campaigus was to add to the sway 
of the British Crown nearly 30,000,000 
of people, and to establish a peace 


throughout the whole of that great 
territory, which had lasted now for 


very nearly 100 years. Coming down to 


modern times, it would be in the recollee- 
tion of their Lordships that the Madras 
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Army stood firm to its allegiance, and 
bore a distinguished part during the 
great Mutiny ; and it was owing, toa 
great extent, to the gallantry of that Army 
that peace was restored in Northern 
India, while entire tranquillity prevailed 
during those terrible times in the South 
of India. Under those circumstances, 
he was sure their Lordships would desire 
that full justice and consideration should 
be shown to the sentiments and feelings 
of the Madras Army in those changes 
which their Lordships might think wise 
to sanction with respect to our Military 
Forces in India. The Papers on their 
Lordships’ Table showed beyond doubt 
that the whole condition of affairs with 
respect to military defence had altered in 
recent times not only since the Afghan 
and Punjab Wars, but still more recently. 
Those who had been connected with the 
Foreign Office at any time during the 
last 20 years could not fail to be im- 
pressed with the gravity of those events 
which had taken place in Central Asia, 
With regard to our trans-Indus frontier, 
those who had had an opportunity of 
studying on the spot even with a 
civilian’s eyes the great system of 
frontier defence; and the changes and re- 
forms which had lately been introduced 
into the Military and Civil Administra- 
tion by Lord Dufferin, Lord Lansdowne, 
and by the untiring energy and genius of 
Lord Roberts in our trans-Indian terri- 
tory, could not fail to bedeeply impressed 
with the enormous importance of the 
problems which our Army might 
one day be called on to solve with- 
out much warning. Again, the 
annexation of Upper Burmah had made 
a great alteration in military affairs in 
that quarter, and had changed altogether 
the status of the Commander-in-Chief 
of Madras. It was essential that the 
conduct of war should be with the Go- 
vernment of India; so Upper Burmah 
was placed under the direct control of 
the Government of India, and Lower 
Burmah under the military jurisdiction 
of the Government of Madras. Another 
great change had taken place in India 
with reference to the frontier tribes be- 
tween Burmah and Bengal. The exten- 
sion of the Empire in Burmah had 
brought under our rule new races who 
might be expected to contribute their 
quota to the defence of the Empire. 
Further, the creation and extension of 
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railroads and telegraphs had not only 
changed, but revolutionised every factor 
in every military question in India. As 
an illustration of that, he might state 
that when the East Coast line, which 
was begun four years ago, was completed, 
and which he trusted would be pushed 
forward with vigour, Madras and the 
whole of the South of India would be in 
direct railway communication with Cal- 
cutta and the North-West, when mate- 
rials and troops could be moved in safety 
from Cape Comorin to Lahore in a very 
few days. Under these circumstances, 
he fully recognised the wisdom of giving 
to the Commander-in-Chief in India that 
direct command and authority over the 
five armies of which the Indian Forces 
were composed, and which the Govern- 
ment of India had been struggling to 
obtain for the last ten years, so long as 
men of the different Indian races were 
kept segregrated, which he believed to 
be the principle and intention of the 
Bill. As a matter of fact, he did not 
perceive that there was any great novel 
principle involved in the Bill which 
could affect the Sepoys or the Armies of 
India, for the Government of India could 
now, without the authority of Parliament 
and without the consent of the Madras 
Government, do most things affecting 
the welfare of the Madras Sepoys and 
the organisation and efficiency of the 
Madras Army that could possibly be 
imagined, very much to the benefit of 
the Public Service. During the last five 
years it had amalgamated the Transport, 
the Commissariat, and the Clothing 
Departments. It had abolished whole 
regiments ; it had changed three regi- 
ments of Madres Infantry into Burmah 
Police, and recruited them with men 
from the North. He was far from 
thinking that the Government of India 
had been wrong in these changes. There- 
fore, this Bill only dealt with a remnant 
of those changes which required the 
authority of Parliament—changes which 
had been in progress and active opera- 
tion for some years. He could not see 
in this Bill anything which could in any 
way injuriously affect the Madras Sepoy. 
On the contrary, he inclined to think 
that when the Commander-in-Chief in 
India obtained direct supervision of the 
Madras Army in common with the other 
Armies of the Indian Empire, the posi- 
tion of the Sepoy would be improved, 
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and, what was more important, the 
efficiency of the Madras Army would be 
improved. Some people had thought there 
was, and had been for a long time, room 
for improvement in the Madras Army, 
He did not wish to dwell on the causes 
which had led to the loss of prestige by 
the Madras Army of late years in some 
particulars and in some classes. Amongst 
these causes mizht be mentioned the 
family system, which was a system that 
undoubtedly made the Sepoy contented 
and loyal, but was one which no one 
could say contributed to the efficiency 
or the mobility of the Army. Another 
cause to which sufficient attention had 
not been paid of late years was the 
classes from which the Army had been 
recruited. All Military Authorities agreed 
in thinking that the Madras Sapper was 
an excellent soldier, who had done good 
service in many parts of the world, and 
there was no reason why that corps 
should not be largely increased. The 
same might be said of the Madras 
Pioneers ; and other regiments and other 
races from which those regiments were 
recruited might be mentioned of which 
the same things might be said. He 
wished to allude to the lamented and 
tragic death of General Sir James 
Dormer, than whom no more popular 
Commander-in-Chief ever ruled in India. 
For more than a year before his death 
this question of recruiting had been under 
that officer's consideration. A scheme, 
he believed, had been drawn up, and 
was to be found in the Madras Military 
Department for recruiting soldiers from 
among the more warlike races in India ; 
and it was to be hoped that General 
Dormer’s policy would be continued by 
his successor. He wished to say a word 
respecting the clause in the Bill which 
deprived the Governor's Council of the 
services of the General commanding the 
troops. He regretted that proposal, and 
he did not understand the Secretary of 
State to attach much importance to its 
retention, while he was quite sure that 
the change was undesirable, and hoped 
that the Secretary of State would see his 
way to erase it from the Bill. Every 
Governor must wish that his Council 
should be as strong as possible, and 
would, he should think, deplore the loss 
of an officer of the rank and ability of 
the Commander of the Army ; and he 
could conceive a state of things in 
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which the presence of that officer in 
the Council would be eminently useful. 
In the event of a political disturbance 
which rendered it necessary that troops 
should be sent to the scene of disorder, 
it would be highly desirable that the 
Military Authority should understand 
the political or other reasons why the 
troops were sent. On the whole, he 
trusted that this Bill would raise the 
Madras Army to a state of efficiency ; 
and he trusted that no time would be lost 
in giving to the Government of India an 
opportunity of carrying the proposed 
reform into operation. He hoped most 
sincerely their Lordships would pass the 
Bill, and that it would be passed in the 
other House of Parliament without de- 
lay; beeause he was quite sure, if it had 
not been for the exigencies of modern 
political life, it would have been passed 
some time ago. 


Motion agreed to, 
House in Committee accordingly. 


Clanse 1. 


Tur LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
Kimpertey): My Lords, i have some 
Amendments upon this clause to meet a 
criticism which has been made as to the 
wording of the Bill. I find, as I expected, 
that the present form arose in this way. 
There is a definition in the Act which 
says that the Governor shall mean the 
Governor in Council ; but I think it will 
be better to make it quite clear in the 
Bill, and these Amendments will leave 
the matter without the slightest doubt. 
They are really all verbal: in that sense, 
and all upon the same subject. 


Moved in Clause 1, page 1, line 16, after 
(“exercised”) to leave out (“and”) and insert 
(*“ by those Governors in Council, and shall be 
exerciseable by the Governor General of India 
in Council ’’) ; in line 18, after (* Governor”) to 
insert (“in Council”), in line 19, after 
(“India”) to insert (“in Council ’’).—(The 
Earl of Kimberley.) 

Amendments agreed to. 


Viscount CROSS: My Lords, in 
Clause 1, page 1, line 22, I have put 
down an Amendment, after “ shall,” to 
insert “not”; but I think the Amend- 
ment would be better carried out if the 
word * cease ” is left out, and “ continue” 
inserted. I will not take up your Lord- 
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ships’ time further upon it now, because 
the matter was argued the other day, and 
I hope the Government will not object to 
that Amendment. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
Perhaps as this involves, in point of fact, 
the principle of the next Amendment, the 
noble Viscount would prefer to take the 
discussion upon that now. 

Viscount CROSS : I did not think I 
need state the reasons again. I thought 
it was clearly understood the other day. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
I did not know whether the noble Vis- 
count had anything more to say upon it. 


Viscount CROSS: No. 


Moved, in Clause 1, page 1, line 22, to leave 
out the word (“cease”) and insert (“con- 
tinue”) ; and in line 23, after (“ respectively ”) 
ald (“the officers commanding the forces in 
the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay may be 
appointed members of council at the said respec- 
tive Presidencies in the same manner as, and 
subject to the provisions under which, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the said Presidencies has 
hitherto been appointed ”).—-( Viscount Cross.) 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
My Lords, the first Amendment, although 
not in terms, really involves the principle 
of the second Amendment of the noble 
Viscount, and the one may be said to 
hang upon the other. Of course, I fully 
admit that in this House there is a very 
strong unanimity of opinion on the part 
of those noble Lords who have spoken in 
favour of retention of the Generals com- 
manding the Armies of Madras and Bome 
bay upon the Councils of these Presi- 
dencies. But I think hardly sufficient 
weight was given to the arguments 
which may be put forward upon the 
other side ; and in reference to what was 
said just now by the noble Lord who 
spoke upon going into Committee, and 
who has himself a wide experience in the 
working of these matters, 1 would point 
out, when he speaks of the action of the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay in 
military matters, he must not forget that the 
very object of this Bill is to preclude those 
Governments from the management of 
military affairs. It may, undoubtedly, 
be the case that occasions will occur upon 
which the Governments of those Presi- 
dencies may have to call in the assistance 
of the Military Authorities, and in that 
way military affairs might have to be 
discussed by those Councils ; but the 
very principle of the Bill is that those 
powers will cease to be exercised. What 
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is felt is that there would be a consider- 
able anomaly in the Generals command- 
ing those Forces remaining upon the 
Councils when the questions upon which 
they would presumably require to be 
consulted are removed from the control 
of the Governments: of those Presi- 
dencies. And I must aiso point out that 
if the system is carried into effect of 
dividing the Armies of India into four 
different Divisions, which, without 
anticipating the final decision, I may say 
will prebably be the case, that is the 
Army of Bombay as at present consti- 
tuted, the Army of Madras and the 
Bengal Army in two Divisions, the 
actual position of the Commanders of the 
Bombay and Madras Armies will be of 
as great importance as that of the Com- 
manders af each of the Divisions of the 
Bengal Army. Therefore, by their 
retention, you would have this incon- 
venient result—that you would have the 
Commanders of two, not the most im- 
portant of the four Armies, occupying 
a higher position than the other Com- 
manders by their being Members of the 
Councils. ‘There is also the question of 
salaries, for they would be receiving, of 
course, higher salaries than would other- 
wise be allotted to them. That, too, 
would be a point which would seem 
likely to give rise to some jealousy, and 
which might cause a feeling of inequality 
between the Generals in command of the 
different Forces. All these are argu- 
ments which are worthy of considerable 
weight being given to them. I would 
further observe that there is considerable 
apprehension on the part of those who 
have taken a different view in this matter 
to that which appears to be generally 
held in this House, that the position of 
Lieutenant Generals in Bombay and 
Madras might lead to certain friction 
between those Lieutenant Generals and 
the Commander-in-Chief, because they 
would occupy a somewhat anomalous 
position, as I said before; and that 
might oceasion difficulties which would 
not otherwise arise. For these reasons, 
I certainly, upon the whole, prefer the 
clause as I had drafted it ; but, consider- 
ing the very strong opinion which has 
been expressed in this House by many 
of your Lordships, all having experience 
in this matter, I shall certainly not now 
trouble the House to divide upon these 
Amendments ; but, at the same time, I 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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must reserve my liberty of action in the 
future stages of the Bill. 

Viscount CROSS : I do not think 
I need detain your Lordships by answer- 
ing at any length the observations of the 
noble Earl. I quite understand what 
were the views expressed the other day 
when I spoke on this matter; but I 
still think the balance of convenience is 
on the side of the Amendments I have 
proposed. In answer to the noble Earl's 
suggestion as to inequality in position, I 
would point out that the Commander-in- 
Chief will, of course, always be on the 
Governor General’s Council ; and, there- 
fore, as far as the two Armies of Bengal 
are concerned, he will represent those 
Commanders. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : It 
was originally proposed to exclude him. 

Viscount CROSS : I hope that will not 
be done. Then, as regards friction on the 
part of the Commanders in Bombay and 
Madras, there can be nothing of that 
kind, because they are placed under the 
Commander-in-Chief. The Councils of 
Madras and Bombay are very small ; and 
I think, therefore, it would be very 
objectionable to remove these officers, 
who, I think, will be still of very great 
use on those Councils. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 2, 3, and 4 agreed to. 

Schedule. 

Viscount CROSS : My Lords, with 
regard to the Schedule, the noble Earl 
will, I am sure, excuse me if I ask him 
a question. I have not put down any 
Amendment in the particulars given 
here ; but they do, I think, require very 
‘areful examination. I hope the noble 
Earl will assure us that they have been 
carefully examined. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I am 
able to inform the noble Viscount that 
they have been most carefully examined. 
I may say that I have gone through 
every one of the Acts myself, personally, 
and I believe I have ascertained that no 
alteration or Amendment is required in 
the Schedule. Of course, if there should 
be any mistake discovered there will be 
an opportunity of correcting it. 

THe Earn or NORTHBROOK : 
Perhaps the noble Earl will state what 
is the reason why several clauses which 
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have been recommended by the Governor 
General of India to be repealed are not 
included in the Schedule ? 

Tue Ear, or KIMBERLEY: I 
am afraid I cannot answer that question 
at this moment; but I will endeavour 
to give an answer to it in the future 
stages of the Bill. I can only say 
again that every one of the clauses 
affecting this matter has been carefully 
examined, and that I have every reason 
to believe that every one which requires 
to be repealed has been included. 


Schedule agreed to. 
Bill reported, with Amendments. 


House resumed. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, Ido not think this is a Bill which 
need go to the Standing Committee. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Are you quite sure ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
think it is unnecessary. 

Tue Margvurss or SALISBURY: I 
would point out to the noble Earl that it 
is a Bill with a good deal of detail in it. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I have 
no objection if the noble Marquess thinks 
it desirable. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY : It 
is only that I think it would be unwise 
to run any risk, and it will not be looked 
after in the other House a bit. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee ; and to be printed as amended. 


(No. 100.) 


CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) BILL 
(No, 40.) 


THIRD READING, 
Bill read 3* (according to Order). 


Lorp ACTON said, this Bill was 
substantially an old Act of Parliament 
which was very familiar to both Houses. 
When it came before the Standing Com- 
mittee the noble Marquess opposite sug- 
gested that it might be made more 
prompt and easy of operation ; and ac- 
cordingly Amendments had been drafted 
to the Ist clause with the approval of 
the Irish Government. He hoped and 


believed they would answer the purpose 
the Marquess of Salisbury had in view. 
As the Amendments were consequential 
and were in the hands of noble Lords, he 
would read the ciause as it 
stand— 


would now 


{16 May 1893} 
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“Upon the publication in The Dublin Gazette 
of an Order made by the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council declaring that a case of the infectious 
disease known as spasmodic or Asiatic cholera 
has occurred in Ireland, the authority of any 
sanitary district, having first obtained the per- 
mission in writing of the Local Government 
Board for Ireland (hereinafter called ‘ the 
Local Government Board’), and given such 
notice as is prescribed in this Act, may take 
possession of any site, except as hereinafter 
mentioned, within or contiguous to that sani- 
tary «listrict, and specified in such written per- 
mission for the purpose of erecting thereon a 
temporary hospital.’ 


the Navy. 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 1, page 1, to leave out line 5 and 
insert (“upon the publication in Zhe Dublin 
Gazette of an Order made by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council declaring’) ; in line 7 to leave 
out from (“ occurred "’) to (“the authority ”) in 
line 8 and insert (“ in Ireland”’) ; in line 8, leave 
out the second (“the”) and insert (“any”); 
and in line 13, leave out (“the”) and insert 
(“or contiguous to that ”).—( The Lord Acton.) 


Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
That appears to me, as far as I can 
judge, to meet the objection which I 
found to arise. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Bili passed, and 
Commons. 


returned to the 


THE STRENGTH OF THE NAVY. 
RESOLUTION, 

*Lorp HOOD or AVALON moved 
to resolve— 

“That taking into consideration the extreme 
importance of the vast interests in connection 
with the British Empire, which in time of war 
must be protected by the Navy, also the 
rapidly-approaching completion of the vessels 
building under the Naval Defence Act, and the 
very large increase which has been undertaken 
in the strength of foreign navies since the 
passing of that Act, it has become absolutely 
necessary that a further well-considered pro- 
gressive scheme, extending over a term of years, 
for making such an increase to the strength of 
the Navy as will insure adequate protection 
being given to the vast interests of the Empire, 
should be prepared and provided for.” 

He said that the extreme importance of 
the subject set forth in his proposed 
Resolution would, no doubt, be considered 
a sufficient reason for bringing it before 
the attention of their Lordships. What 
were those vast interests which could 
only be protected by the Navy ? They 
were, first, the protection of our own 
coasts ; secondly, our valuable Posses- 
sions abroad ; thirdly, our commerce on 
the high seas, the average value of 
which afloat at any moment was esti- 
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mated at £150,000,000 sterling; and, 
lastly, but by no means least, the pro- 
tection of our coaling stations and sea- 
borne food supplies. It was by no 
means over-stating the case to say that, 
in the event of this country being 
engaged in war with a powerful enemy 
or combination of enemies strong on the 
sea, its very existence as a first-class 
Power must depend upon having a 
powerful Navy thoroughly ready for 
war. In time of peace our sea-borne 
food supply was an important question 
for us; but if, through false economy, 
the Navy was again allowed to fall into 
a weak condition—which God forbid !— 
and this country was suddenly involved 
in war with a first-class Naval Power, 
or possibly with more than one Naval 
Power, our food supplies would be mate- 
rially interfered with—nay, possibly cut 
off—in which case but very few months 
would elapse before we should have a 
famine throughout the country, and we 
should be simply starved into signing an 
inglorious peace with the enemy on 
their own terms. The strength of the 
Navy should never be made a controver- 
sial Party question. It was the bounden 
duty of alt legislators, whatever their 
political views on other subjects, to 
unite in insisting that the Navy 
should be maintained at such a 
standard of strength as would insure 
adequate protection being given to the 
vast interests of this Empire. Then, and 
then only, should we be free from those 
panics which had hitherto occurred 
whenever a scare of war arose. He 
well remembered the anxiety which arose 
throughout the country in the early part 
of 1885, when the relations between 
Russia and this country were in a very 
strained condition, from fear that the 
Navy was not prepared for war, and how 
money was spent broadcast in the 
endeavour to provide hurriedly, and 
therefore inefficiently, for the deficiency. 


When at that time, having been 
appointed by Lord George Hamilton 
First Naval Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, it became his duty to look 


closely into the real state of the Navy, he 
formed a very decided opinion that we 
were not prepared to engage in war with 
a single first-class Naval Power with a 
well-assured certainty of success. The 


real state of the Navy at that time was 
We were decidedly deficient in 


Lord Hood of Avalon 


this. 


{LORDS} 
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battle-ships ; our cruisers were far too 
few in number, and far too deficient in 
speed, to enable them to protect our 
commerce on the high seas; we had 
no first-class gunboats suitable for foreign 
service, not a single fast torpedo vessel, 
and very few torpedo boats. When the 
Conservative Government came _ into 
Office in 1885, steps were at once taken 
to remedy that state of things. Fifteen 
new vessels were commenced, including 
two first-class battle-ships, the Vile 
and the Trafalgar. Their successors in 
Office very wisely did not attempt to 
interfere with their building programme ; 
but no additional vessels were commenced. 
From that time up to 1889, every endea- 
vour had been made by the late 
Government to increase the strength of 
the Navy. so far as it could be done 
without largely increasing the Naval 
Estimates. At the end of that time, 
looking at the very large increase in the 
strength of Foreign Navies, the late 
Government most wisely decided to 
increase the strength of the Navy as 
rapidly as possible, and to raise it to a 
standard that should be equal, if not 
superior, to that of any two Foreign Navies 
incembination. With the building of the 
70 vessels resolved upon under the Naval 
Defence Act great progress had been 
made, a large proportion having been 
completed ; and they had passed their 
trials in a most satisfactory manner. As 
regarded rapidity of construction, he 
might give the instance of the Royal 
Sovereign of over 14,000 tons displace- 
ment, which within two ycars and 
eight months of its being commenced 
was commissioned as flagship of the 
Channel Squadron, a rapid feat of ship- 
building, which had never been approached 
either in this or any other country, 
and for which the highest credit was due 
to her designers and the whole of the 
officials connected with her construction. 
But since the passing of that Act a 
large increase had been commenced and 
was being rapidly proceeded with in 
thestrength of Foreign Navies, especially 
in the case of France and Russia. In 
France five first-class battle-ships and 
four so-called defence vessels, 
which, for size, speed, and armour 
protection, might fairly be classed as 
battle-ships, were building; also five 
powerful armoured cruisers, 15 other 
protected cruisers, and five exceedingly 


coast 
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fast torpedo gun vessels—a total increase 
of 34 vessels. In Russia, six first-class 
and one second-class battle-ships were 
building; also four armoured coast 
defence vessels and three of by far the 
most powerful armoured cruisers in the 
world, and six exceedingly fast torpedo 
gunboats—a total increase of 20 vessels ; 
and both France and Russia combined an 
increase of 54 vessels, of which no less than 
16 were battle-ships, four very powerful 
armoured coast defence vessels, and eight 
exceedingly powerful armoured cruisers. 
In order that our vast interests might be 
duly protected in time of war in future, 
he held it to be absolutely necessary that 
there should be a further well-considered 
progressive scheme extending over a 
term of years for increasing the strength 
of the Navy. In the Navy Estimates 
for 1892-3 Lord George Hamilton stated 
that provision was otily made for com- 
mencing three battle-shipsand building 10 
torpedo boats in that year, and he added 
that in 1893-4 he should be prepared to 
bring forward a very largely-extended pro- 
gramme. Unfortunately, however, events 
had since occurred to interfere with that 
intention of the noble Lord; but he had 
sincerely hoped the noble Earl, his sue- 
cessor, would follow the same wise policy, 
aml that they would have found that 
provision had been made for increasing 
the strength of the Navy in battle-ships, 
cruisers, and torpedo gunboats, to 
the extent necessary for the protec- 
tion of the vast interests of this 
great Empire, looking at the large 
increase of the naval strength of foreign 
nations. Of these three classes of vessels 
he thought an increase of battle-ships 
was the first and most important point to 
consider, for there could be little doubt that 
the fate of future wars would be decided 
by that class of vessel. Fast cruisers were 
of great value in the protection of com- 
merce ; but they could net perform the 
fighting duties of battle-ships. They 
could be built in half the time, and could 
be largely supplemented when necessary 
by our large and fast mercantile steamers, 
and he was glad to say that a number 
of the best of these vessels had been 
subsidised by the late Government to act 
as cruisers in time of war. Armaments 
had been provided fer them and fighting 
crews arranged. Torpedo boats would 
be of extreme value in any future 
war for protecting our ports and for 


{16 May 1893} 
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protecting our commerce in the Channel 
from the swarms of torpedo boats which 
had been organised and arranged in groups 
allalong the opposite Coasts. He had care- 
fully examined the Estimates for the pre- 
sent year, but could find in them no trace 
of any such progressive scheme for increas- 
ing the Navy ashe advocated. A certain 
programme had been laid down ; but it 
was a very meagre one, though he had 
no fault to find with the class of vessels 
decided upon. They had wisely re- 
solved to build two very large first-class 
cruisers, and this step had been rendered 
necessary in consequence of Russia build- 
ing three of the most powerful armoured 
cruisers in the world — vessels which 
would be far superior in size, speed, 
armament, and coal-supply to any cruisers 
ever before built by any other country, 
and in time of war it was certain they 
must prove most formidable commerce- 
destroyers ; and in this country, with our 
enormous commerce on the high seas, it 
was therefore absolutely necessary that 
we should build a certain number of 
still more powerful cruisers to protect 
our commerce from the attacks of such 
vessels. He trusted that when the 
Estimates for 1894-5 came to be con- 
sidered—by which time the whole of the 
vessels building under the Naval Defence 
Act would be completed—they would find, 
whatever Party was then in power, that 
a comprehensive and progressive scheme 
for increasing the Navy to the necessary 
extent for providing adequate protection 
for our vast interests’ had been decided 
upon. If this was not done, through any 
consideration of false economy, then the 
British Navy, looking to the increase of 
Foreign Navies, weuld fall back into a 
state of comparative weakness, with 
regard to the vast interests which 
must be entrusted to its protection 
in time of war, such as it was 
in when the late Government took 
Office in 1885. During the time the 
late Government was in Office they 
increased the strength of the Navy by 
130 vessels, including 13 of the most 
powerful battle-ships in the world, 69 
fast and powerful cruisers, 17 gunboats 
of over 700 tons each for foreign service, 
and 31 fast torpedo gunboats. A re- 
markable advance was made in the same 
period in the speed of the vessels of the 
Navy. In 1885, when the late Govern- 
ment came into Office, the number of 
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ships built and building, torpedo-boats 
excluded, having a speed of 15 knots 
and over was 49; in August, 1892, when 
the late Government left Office, the 
number had been increased to 148, In 
1885 the number of vessels built and 
building, excluding torpedo-boats, with a 
speed of 18 knots, was five; in 1892 
there were 86. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the wise policy pursued by 
the late Government in making this 
large increase to the strength of the 
Navy, in fortifying our coaling stations 
abroad, and, in conjunction with our 
Australasian Colonies, providing a 
squadron of powerful cruisers for the 
protection of trade in those waters, had, 
in so far as the Navy was concerned, 
placed this country in a far better state 
of preparation for war than it had been 
in at any former period during his 
recollection, and therefore merited the 
confidence and gratitude of all classes 
of the country, irrespective of Party. 
He hoped the strength of the Navy 
would never in future be made a con 
troversial Party question, but that 
statesmen of all Parties would unite in 
insisting that the Navy should be main- 
tained at the strength that was necessary 
to protect the vast interests of an Empire 
on which the sun never sets. He begged 
to move the Resolution of which he had 
given notice. 


Moved to resolve, 

“That taking into consideration the extreme 
importance of the vast interests in connection 
with the British Empire, which in time of war 
must be protected by the Navy, also the rapidly 
approaching completion of the vessels building 
under the Naval Defence Act, and the very 
large increase which has been undertaken in 
the strength of foreign navies since the passing 
of that Act, it has become absolutely necessary 
that a further well-considered progressive 
scheme, extending over a term of years, for 
making such an increase to the strength of the 
Navy as will insure adequate protection being 
given to the vast interests of the Empire, should 
be prepared and provided for.’—(7he Lord 
Hood of Avalon.) 

*Lorp SUDELEY said, he had 
also a Notice on the Paper on the subject 
of the condition of the Navy—namely, 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been called to 
the important evidence given before the 
Select Committee, presided over by the 
present Secretary of State for War, on 
Naval Estimates in 1888, by the then 
First Naval Lord, to the effect that no 


Lord Hood of Avalon 
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complete scheme had ever been laid 
before the Admiralty, showing (apart 
from the financial question) what, in the 
opinion of responsible Naval experts, the 
strength of the Fleet ought to be for the 
duties it may fairly be expected to 
perform. He said, there could be no 
doubt that a Naval programme which 
would carry us forward from our present 


condition was necessary. The Naval, 


Defence Act, which was passed in 1889 
had had a most beneficial effect in bring- 
ing up the Navy to a condition fairly 
adequate to what the requirements of the 
country demanded, though the position 
was still very far short in the way of 
cruisers to what it ought to be if the true 
interests of the country were to be con- 
sidered. The enormous duty that the 
Navy would have to perform in time of 
war in guarding our commerce on our 
lines of communication of over 92,000 
miles, over which 22,000 ships were 
continually passing, necessitated a very 
large number of cruisers. They were 
now informed by the French Minister in 
the Senate that it was proposed that in 
France their shipbuilding programme 
should in the next year be no less than 
£4,000,000. This, with the amount of 
£2,500,000 of Russia, brought the Naval 
Expenditure of those two countries up to 
the enormous total of £6,500,000 a year. 
It had been laid down for some years as 
an undisputed point that we must have 
our Navy, so far as home service was 
concerned, equal to any two nations such 
as Russia and France. If this was the 
case, it was clear that our shipbuilding 
programme must in the future be con- 
siderably increased. He had no doubt 
that so long as his noble Friend at the 
head of the Admiralty remained in that 
Office, after the declaration of policy 
which he had recently announced, there 
was no fear but that he would do his 
utmost to keep the Navy thoroughly 
efficient; but they heard on all sides such 
different opinions from skilled experts of 
what the number of our ships ought to 
be, that he thought it was most im- 
portant to know whether the Admiralty 
had any definite programme drawn up 
by their skilled Naval experts «apart 
altogether from the question of finance. 
What the publie wanted to know was 
not whether the Admiralty had got as 
many ships as the Estimates would 
allow, but how many ships were really 
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country in time of war. The Committee 
on Naval Estimates in 1888 declared in 
their Report— 

“That the responsibility of the Board of 
Admiralty and Government, respectively, for 
the efficiency of the Navy would be moreclearly 
defined and accentuate! if the wants of the 
country were carefully considered, and a pro- 
gramme drawn up and submitted by the First 
Lord, on behalf of the Board, to the Cabinet 
before any decision is taken as to the amount 
of money to be spent during the year.” 

He wished to know whether any such 
programme had been drawn up; and, if 
so, whether there would be any objection 
to laying it on the Table of the House ? 
He did not believe that there would be 
any difficulty in obtaining as much 
money as was really required to render 
the Navy as efficient as it ought to be; 
and he held that it was a fatal policy to 
keep the nation in the dark. Whilst he 
was delighted that the noble Lord 
opposite had brought forward this 
Motion, with all his great authority and 
experience, he was bound to say that he 
was not a little surprised to see the Notice 
standing on the Paper in the noble 
Lord’s name. It was impossible not to 
carry one’s memory back to the year 
1888, when the noble Lord (Lord Hood 
of Avalon) was the First Naval Lord at 
the Admiralty, and when he gave 
evidence before the Committee on Naval 
Estimates, presided over by Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. At that time it was a 
grave question whether the Navy was 
thoroughly efficient for the demands 
which in war-time it would be called 
upon to meet. Lord Hood was naturally 
one of the principal witnesses called 
before the Committee, and in his evidence 
he distinetly stated before that Committee 
that he was quite satisfied with the 
state of the Navy, that it was ample to 
fight any one Power, and that all was 
required would be six more cruisers to 
be finished in the year 1890. He was 
asked after speaking about battle-ships— 

“Do you think we are building them suf- 
ficiently fast, or procuring them sufficiently 
fast /—As I said before, I shoul like to have 
a few more fast cruisers. 

“Yousaid, did you not, that you were only fairly 
well satisfied with the adequacy of the Esti- 
mates?—I was speaking of the fast cruisers, 
As I said half-a-dlozen times before, I should 
have preferred by the end of 1890 to have had 
six more fast cruisers, I do not consider it a 


point of vital importance. 
“But you are satistied with everything else ?— 
Yes, | am.” 
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It was possible, of course, that when the 
noble Lord gave that evidence, he felt 
kimself tied and bound by official 
restraint, and that he did not utter his 
own untrammelled opinion and unfettered 
judgment. The Navy was astonished 
at the evidence that he gave, because it 
was so totally at variance with the 
feelings and exigencies of the whole 
Service. The country, also, which at that 
time had been roused to the necessity of 
having a large increase of our Fleet, was 
at first inclined to think it had been 
wrongly advised, and that further ad- 
ditions were not necessary. Fortunately, 
soon after that evidence was given, a 
Committee was appointed by the 
Admiralty to consider the results of the 
Naval Manoeuvres of 1888, The 
gentlemen selected were Naval experts 


of the highest authority — namely, 
Admirals Sir W. Dowell, Sir Vesey 


Hamilton, and Sir F. W. Richards. 
Their Report wes of a very different 
character from the evidence the noble 
Lord had given. They spoke in the 
strongest terms of what the Navy 
wanted. That Report was so remarkable 
that he would like to quote from it to 
their Lordships, not because it was 
necessary to prove his point, but because 
it was the strongest programme which 
had ever been drawn up in this country, 
and, fearlessly issued as it was, was un- 
doubtedly in antagonism to the opinion 
and evidence of their First Naval Lord of 
the Admiralty. He would, with their 
Lordships’ permission, read a few extracts 
from the Report of the Committee on 
Naval Manceuvres, 1S88— 


“ For all these services in July last the total 
number of battle-ships and cruisers, &c., avail- 
able in home waters was a force altogether 
inadequate in our judgment to meet the require- 
ments we have indicated, and to take the offen- 
sive in a war with only one Great Power; and 
supposing a combination of even two Powers to 
be allied as her enemies the balance of maritime 
strength would be seriously against England. 
The Mediterranean Squadron alone would 
have required to be more than doubled, 
We are decidedly of opinion that no time 
should be lost in placing the Navy beyond com- 
parison with that of any two Powers. Noother 
nation has any such interest in the maintenance 
of an undoubted superiority at sea as has Eng- 
iand, whose seaboard is her frontier. England 
ranks among the Great Powers of the world by 
virtue of the Naval position she has acquired in 
the past, and which has never been seriously 
challenged since the close of the last great war. 
The defeat of her Navy means to her the loss of 
India and her Colonies and of her place among 
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the nations. Without any desire to question 
the sums annually granted by Parliament for 
the maintenance of the Services, we cannot but 
note the disproportion in the appropriation 
when the magnitude of the issues involved is 
taken into consideration. It would, in our 
opinion, be far more in consonance with the 
requirements of the nation by the provision of 
an alequate Fleet to render invasion an impossi- 
bility than to enter into costly arrangements to 
meet an enemy on our shores (instead of de- 
stroying his ‘ Armadas’ off our shores), for under 
the condition in which it would be possible for 
a Great Power to successfully invade England 
nothing could avail her, as, the command of the 
sea once being lost, it would not require the 
landing of a single man upon her shores to 
bring her to an ignominious capitulation, for by 
her Navy she must stand or fall.” 


The Report was signed by Sir W. M. 
Dowell, Admiral, Sir R. Vesey Hamilton, 
Admiral, and Sir Frederick W. Richards, 
Vice Admiral. 

Loxp HCOD or AVALON asked the 
noble Lord to read his comments upon 
that Report. Having read the state- 
ments on one side, he might as well read 
the statements on the other. 

*Lorp SUDELEY was sorry that he 
had not the noble Lord’s comments ready 
to hand. The noble Lord at the time 
certainly did his best to get out of what 
was a very difficult position, and in his 
reply he, no doubt, wrote strongly with 
reference to other matters ; but, apparently, 
he did not say much in regard to that 
actual point. 

*Lorp HOOD or AVALON said, he 
took up every point in the Report of the 
Committee and dealt with it. Having 
read the statements on one side, the 
noble Lord ought to read the statements 
on the other. 

*Lorvp SUDELEY said, that the noble 
Lord undoubtedly gave that evidence 
before the Committee, and by those 
statements from such a high authority 
he did more than any other man to retard 
the passing of the Naval Defence Act. 

*Lorp HOOD or AVALON : Why, 
I drew the Naval Defence Act. How 
ean you make such a statement ? 


*Lorp SUDELEY said, that he had 
no wish to irritate the noble Lord, for 
whom he had great respect, as certainly 
one of the greatest authorities in the 
Navy; but that it was impossible to let 
his statement remain unchallenged that 
he had done so much in favour of passing 
the Naval Defence Act of 1889, whei it 
was known to everyone that he had given 
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the strongest possible evidence before 
the Committee on Naval Estimates in 
that year that nothing beyond six 
cruisers was required in 1888 to in- 
crease the Navy. He would conclude 
by expressing the hope that the noble 
Earl at the head of the Admiralty would 
tell the House that the Government con- 
templated bringing forward a strong 
Naval Programme. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Earl Spencer): My Lords, I 
am sure your Lordships will have listened 
with pleasure to the clear and able speech 
ef the noble and gallant Lord, whose 
contributions to Debates on the Navy 
will, I have no doubt, always be welcome 
and valuable to your Lordships and the 
country. In thinking over the course 
likely to be taken by these Debates, I 
did not anticipate a long historical review 
of the Navy, and I was not prepared to 
go back to the year 1885 and what was 
done by the Government of that day. I 
was not a Member of the Board of 
Admiralty of those days, butI was a 
Member of the Cabinet ; and, therefore, I 
shared with other Members of the 
Cabinet the responsibility for what was 
done at the Admiralty. Now, my Lords, 
the noble and gallaut Lord attacked the 
policy of the Admiralty of which Lord 
Northbrook was the head ; but when the 
Government, of which that noble Lord 
was a Member, went out and that of the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) succeeded, I failed to find 
any evidence of a new policy or pro- 
gramme adopted by the new Board of 
Admiralty. What they did do was to 
carry out and develop the programme of 
Lord Northbrook. I do not wish to 
dwell upon that, nor to go into the con- 
troversy between Lord Sudeley and the 
noble and gallant Lord opposite (Lord 
Hood of Avalon) as to the evidence given 
before the Committee of the House of 
Commons. At the same time, I am 
aware that some evidence of the noble 
and gallant Lord was quoted to show 
that very little was wanting in the Navy 
of 1888. I am also well aware that the 
noble and gallant Lord was First Sea 
Lord when the Naval Defence Act was 
introduced. Perhaps the noble and 
gallant Lord was more responsible for 
advice given and the programme adopted 
in the Act than any other person except 
the First Lord himself ; and it is due to 
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him to say so much. Now, the Motion 
contains three propositions. As to the 
first, nearly everybody agrees with the 
doctrine it lays down. I, for one, have 
more than once declared my opinion in 
this House that it is necessary the Navy 
should be in a thoroughly efficient state 
in order to protect the vast and varied 
interests of this great Empire. I would 
even go further, and say that not only is 
it necessary for the interests of the State 
in time of war that the Navy should be 
efficient, but that even in time of peace the 
interests of the country require the sup- 
port of the Navy in various parts of the 
world. Then it has been stated that the 
programme of the Naval Defence Act 
will shortly be completed. The 
Admiralty believe that all the ships will 
be completed, with the exception of 
about nine, by the end of the financial 
year 1893-4. The Act requires that 
they should be completed, as far as 
practicable, by the end of that financial 
year. As regards certain ships, there has 
been some delay which it was impossible 
to avoid, arising out of the conditions of 
the shipbuilding trade ; but, on the whole, 
the position we are in as regards the ful- 
filment of the conditions of the Act is 
eminently satisfactory. We believe that 
only £283,000 would be wanted to com- 
plete the programme after the beginning 
of the next financial year. The next 
proposition which the noble and gallant 
Lord makes is, that since the passing of 
the Act the increase in the strength of 
Foreign Navies renders necessary an in- 
crease in the strength of ours. It was 
always contemplated that there would be 
increase in the strength of other Navies, 
but it is possible that increase may have 
gone beyond our expectations. At all 
events, I cannot plead ignorance of it. 
We admit that there has been a consider- 
able development of shipbuilding, in 
France and Russia particularly : and all 
that was taken into account by us in 
considering the position of these nations 
with regard to our own Navy. Now, 
my Lords, I come to the Resolution 
which the noble and gallant Lord asks 
your Lordships to agree to; and that 
Resolution, founded upon these proposi- 
tions, that a further well-considered, 
progressive, and large scheme should be 
adopted ou the completion of the work 
created by the Naval Defence Act. That 
is as I understand it. Now, I am 
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not quite certain what the noble and 
gallant Lord means with regard to that. 
If it is meant that he does not consider 
the programme with which he was so 
much connected in 1889 adequate, and 
which is known as the Naval Defence 
Act Programme, then I do not find my- 
self able to agree with the noble and 
gallant Lord. I cannot help thinking 
that the standard of strength on which 
the programme was based still holds 
good, and that it is adequate and suffi- 
cient to meet all the just demands of the 
nation. Having regard to the necessity 
for considering the strength of Foreign 
Navies, as well as the defence of the 
great interests of this country, my belief 
is that the fulfilment of the programme 
of the Naval Defence Act attains the 
necessary standard of strength for our 
Navy, and I am not prepared to say that 
that standard should now be inereased. 
A point which has a material bearing 
upon this question is the great rapidity 
with which we are now able to construct 
our ships. The noble and gallant Lord 
has referred to what was done in the 
building of the Royal Sovereign, aud 
has justly stated that the greatest credit 
was due to the Dockyard officials for the 
rapidity with which that vessel was 
built. I fully endorse that view. That 
ship was ready for service within three 
years of the time she was commenced. 
In other countries five years have been 
found necessary to build a ship of that 
kind. That illustrates one of the sources 
of the strength of this country—that we 
are able to build ships much more 
rapidly than other countries. We are 
thus enabled to wateh carefully what 
other countries do, and, if necessary, we 
can overtake them on xn emergency by 
laying down ships enough to make up 
for any possible deficieney, as we can 
build so much more rapidly. Now, my 
Lords, I am not quite clear as to what 
the noble Lord desires. Does he desire 
that we should have at once a new 
Naval Defence Act? I do not gather 
that entirely from his remarks, and 
I will not, therefore, diseuss that 
question, I will only repeat 
what I said before, which is well 
known to the noble and gallant Lord, 
that there has been a considerable 
difference of opinion as to the poliey of 
having a scheme of construction laid 
down in an Act of Parliament. There 
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are strong financial reasons often urged 
against that policy, although I am ready 
to admit that there are also great advan- 
tages to be got from it. I did not wish 
in any way to support the policy of 
the necessity of having a Naval Defence 
Act to carry out the programme for the 
Navy. But, my Lords, when I say I 
do not consider an Act is necessary, I 
thoroughly admit that it is necessary to 
look forward and take a comprehensive 
view of what is wanted for the Navy. 
Besides what is absolutely wanted to 
maintain the strength of the Navy, it is 
exceedingly desirable that ships should 
be built and should be at different stages 
of construction in the Dockyards of the 
country. This is important, in order to 
avoid spasmodic increases in the Navy, 
such as often took place in former years, 
which mean spasmodic increases in the 
men employed in the Dockyards, with 
rapid diminutions in their number when 
the pressure is past. That I do not 
think at all a desirable policy. If the 
noble Lord means that we must keep up 
the strength of the Navy by substituting 
new ships of the most modern types for 
old ships which are becoming obsolete, 
then I entirely agree with that view of 
the case. In my belief the duty of the 
Admiralty at the present time and for the 
next few years is to maintain the standard 
of strength which has been laid down of 
late years, to introduce those ships which 
are necessary to take the place of vessels 
which are becoming worn out, and to 
give the newest types of ships in place 
of the old ones. I do not want to go 
again over the ground which I covered 
in the Debate some timeago. I regretted 
at the time that the noble and gallant 
Lord was not present to take part in the 
Debate; but I will refer shortly to the 
programme which I stated that the pre- 
sent Board of Admiralty were ready to 
adopt — a programme which, in my 
opinion, is sufficient for the present wants 
of the Navy. Iam not aware that what 
we now propose comes very far short of 
what, at all events, was first intended by 
the preceding Board in regard to the 
programme for this year. There may be 
modifications on certain points from that 
programme ; but certainly the present 
Government has decided on those large 
cruisers to which the noble Lord referred 
—and I was glad to find approvingly—in 
his speech. We propose in new construe- 
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tion this year to spend £2,493,731. That 
exceeds, to a certain extent, the generally 
estimated cost of filling up the normal 
waste of the Navy. My Predecessor, in 
another place, spoke of it as roughly 
£2,300,000. There may be some differ- 
ence of opinion upor that point. It may 
be put lower to some extent; but on the 
whole, I do not, from what I have 
heard, think it necessary to differ 
materially from that figure. At all 
events, for new construction, we 
exceed this year the sum estimated to 
represent the normal waste of the Navy. 
Therefore, Ido not think we can be justly 
accused of having such a very meagre 
programme as the noble and gallant Lord 
has stated. | We propose to build three 
battle-ships—one, the Renown, laid down 
by my Predecessor, and we propose to lay 
down two more battle-ships of the Royal 
Sovereign type in the Royal Dockyards. 
We propose to build three second-class 
cruisers and two sloops. We propose, 
moreover, to increase very considerably 
the number of torpedo-catchers, and we 


‘also propose at the end of the year to 


build two large cruisers, those large 
vessels all being built out at contract. 
My Lords, I have not much more to say. 
I am not prepared to promise a further 
programme. I adhere to what I stated 
on the last oceasion when I spoke in your 
Lordships’ House. I consider it abso- 
lutely necessary to look forward to the 
future ; and that, you may be quite sure, 
the present Board will do—that they will 
frame their policy not simply with a view 
to the present, but to the future. I think 
there are many reasons why it was not 
desirable to have too long a programme. 
First of all, we were new to Office, and it 
would have been exceedingly wrong on 
our part to take any new line. We were 
content to carry on the programme which 
we found: and, no doubt, if we continue 
in Office it will be our duty to consider 
whether any larger programme would be 
needed, The proper time, it seems to me, 
for considering the question of a pro- 
gramme is when the Estimates are pro- 
duced, and when a discussion is raised on 
the programme that is then put forward, 
with regard to the policy of construction 
which it is necessary for the country to 
know. No doubt other countries have 
longer programmes than for one year. 
France has such a programme, but France 
does not publish beforehand the exact pro- 
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gramme which she intends to carry out 
for the next few years. Ihave very little 
doubt that the late Board had, as we have, 
a programme ; but they did not publish 
what that programme should be for a 
series of years. Iam quite aware that the 
Naval Defenee Act was carried for a 
very special occasion when it was con- 
sidered necessary to largely increase the 
strength of the Navy. An opportunity 
was then given of consulting Parliament 
for a considerable number of years ahead, 
and I think that was a different position 
of affairs to when you are merely keeping 
up the strength of the Navy to a given 
standard. I am _ unable, therefore, to 
say more than that I adhere to what I 
stated in the Paper which was circulated 
to the two Houses of Parliament, and 
what I explained on the previous occasion 
in this House. My noble Friend, Lord 
Sudeley, has put down a Motion which, 
no doubt, he expected me to answer; but 
Ido not suppose he wishes to make a 
separate Motion of that question, With 
regard to what he says, I think it is very 
probable that before the late Government 
laid down the principles of the Naval 
Defence Act a proposal was made in 
accordance with what he suggests—thiat 
a statement was probably laid before the 
Government of the views of the Naval 
Lords of the Admiralty and of what 
they considered necessary to maintain the 
strength of the Navy. But 
festly impossible, even if I had the 
means, to lay such a Paper on the Table 
of your Lordships’ House; and with 
regard te doing this in future, I think it 
is quite impossible for me to lay before 
the public any programme which may be 
made with regard to the future con- 
struction of ships for Her Majesty's 
Navy. Ido not think it would be in the 
interests of the Navy or the country to 
do this, and therefore I am afraid I 
cannot agree to the doctrines which my 
noble Friend has laid down in the ques- 
tion he has placed on your Lordships’ 
Paper. I thank your Lordships for 
listening to these remarks. I regret that 
I cannot, on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government, agree to the Motion of the 
noble and gallant Lord. There is much 
that he has said which meets with my 
sympathy and support; but I cannot go 
so far as io promise a further pro- 
gramme certainly at the present moment. 
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desired to add his congratulations to 
those of the First Lord that the House 
had so able an authority as the noble and 
gallant Lord for the discussion of naval 
affairs. He did not intend to go back 
to the history of Admiralty, over which 
he had formerly had the honour to _pre- 
side. He would only mention that the 
Board of his suecessor, Lord George 
Hamilton, continued to work on their 
programme for three or four years, and 
the only criticism to be made on that 
policy was a failure, rather, in laying 
down battle-ships. Therefore, he did 
not think that the policy of the Board to 
which the noble and gallant Lord be- 
longed justified the criticisms he had 
made, after the lapse of eight years, on 
the policy of the previous Board. How- 
ever, that was now an old story, and he 
quite agreed there should be no jealousy 
between different Boards of Admiralty— 
no question of Party or politics on one 
side or the other. What they all wished 
to do was to maintain the Navy in a 
state of efficiency, and ready for any 
service that might be required for it. 
He had always heartily supported the 
policy of Lord George Hamilton as First 
Lord, and was prepared now to support 
the spirit of the Motion of the noble and 
gallant Lord opposite in regard to the 
Naval Defence Act, though he presumed 
it would not be pressed to a Division, 
He understood that what his noble 
Friend (Earl Spencer) wished to do was 
to keep up the Navy in accordance with 
the policy of the late Government, and 
that he had distinctly given his opinion 
against opposing the Naval Defence Act. 
For his part, he regarded the Naval 
Defence Act as marking an economical 
and valuable change in the manner in 
which Naval construction had hitherto 
been carried on ; and he trusted his noble 
Friend, if in his present Office next year, 
would reconsider his views, and would 
bring before his Colleagues arguments in 
support of that valuable policy. As re- 
garded programmes, he agreed that it 
was not particularly advisable to adver- 
tise any grand scheme of Naval coustruc- 


tion lasting over a great number of 
years. Opinions might change about 


the type of ships that were most desir- 
able and necessary; and, besides, to 
advertise a great programme only tended 
to excite other nations to go and do like- 
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are strong financial reasons often urged 
against that policy, although I am ready 
to admit that there are also great advan- 
tages to be got from it. I did not wish 
in any way to support the policy of 
the necessity of having a Naval Defence 
Act to carry out the programme for the 
Navy. But, my Lords, when I say I 
do not consider an Act is necessary, I 
thoroughly admit that it is necessary to 
look forward and take a comprehensive 
view of what is wanted for the Navy. 
Besides what is absolutely wanted to 
maintain the strength of the Navy, it is 
exceedingly desirable that ships should 
be built and should be at different stages 
of construction in the Dockyards of the 
country. This is important, in order to 
avoid spasmodic increases in the Navy, 
such as often took place in former years, 
which mean spasmodic increases in the 
men employed in the Dockyards, with 
rapid diminutions in their number when 
the pressure is past. That I do not 
think at all a desirabie policy. If the 
noble Lord means that we must keep up 


the strength of the Navy by substituting | 


new ships of the most modern types for 
old ships which are becoming obsolete, 
then I entirely agree with that view of 
the case. In my belief the duty of the 
Admiralty at the present time and for the 
next few years is to maintain the standard 
of strength which has been laid down of 
late years, to introduce those ships which 
are necessary to take the place of vessels 
which are becoming worn out, and to 
give the newest types of ships in place 
of the old ones. I do not want to go 
again over the ground which I covered 
in the Debate some timeago. I regretted 
at the time that the noble and gallant 
Lord was not present to take part in the 
Debate; but I will refer shortly to the 
programme which I stated that the pre- 
sent Board of Admiralty were ready to 
adopt —a programme which, in my 
opinion, is sufficient for the present wants 
of the Navy. Iam not aware that what 
we now propose comes very far short of 
what, at all events, was first intended by 
the preceding Board in regard to the 
programme for this year. There may be 
modifications on certain points from that 
programme ; but certainly the present 
Government has decided on those large 
cruisers to which the noble Lord referred 
—and I was glad to find approvingly—in 
his speech. We propose in new construe- 
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tion this year to spend £2,493,731. That 
exceeds, to a certain extent, the generally 
estimated cost of filling up the normal 
waste of the Navy. My Predecessor, in 
another place, spoke of it as roughly 
£2,300,000. There may be some differ- 
ence of opinion upon that point. It may 
be put lower to some extent; but on the 
whole, I do not, from what I have 
heard, think it necessary to differ 
materially from that figure. At all 
events, for new construction, we 
exceed this year the sum estimated to 
represent the normal waste of the Navy. 
Therefore, I do not think we can be justly 
accused of having such a very meagre 
programme as the noble and gallant Lord 
has stated. We propose to build three 
battle-ships—one, the Renown, laid down 
by my Predecessor, and we propose to lay 
down two more battle-ships of the Royal 
Sovereign type in the Royal Dockyards. 
We propose to build three second-class 
cruisers and two sloops. We propose, 
moreover, to increase very considerably 
the number of torpedo-catchers, and we 
also propose at the end of the year to 
build two large cruisers, those large 
vessels all being built out at contract. 
My Lords, I have not much more to say, 
I am not prepared to promise a further 
programme. I adhere to what I stated 
on the last oceasion when I spoke in your 
Lordships’ House. I consider it abso- 
lutely necessary to look forward to the 
future ; and that, you may be quite sure, 
the present Board will do—that they will 
frame their policy not simply with a view 
to the present, but to the future. I think 
there are many reasons why it was not 
desirable to have too long a programme. 
First of all, we were new to Office, and it 
would have been exceedingly wrong on 
our part to take any new line. We were 
content to carry on the programme which 
we found: and, no doubt, if we continue 
in Office it will be our duty to consider 
whether any larger programme would be 
needed, The proper time, it seems to me, 
for considering the question of a pro- 
gramme is when the Estimates are pro- 
duced, and when a discussion is raised on 
the programme that is then put forward, 
with regard to the poliey of construction 
which it is necessary for the country to 
know. No doubt other countries have 
longer programmes than for one year. 
France has such a programme, but France 
does not publish beforehand the exact pro- 
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gramme which she intends to carry out 
for the next few years. Ihave very little 
doubt that the late Board had, as we have, 
a programme ; but they did not publish 
what that programme should be for « 
series of years. I am quite aware that the 
Naval Defence Act was carried for a 
very special oceasion when it was con- 
sidered necessary to largely increase the 
strength of the Navy. An opportunity 
was then given of consulting Parliament 
for a considerable number of years ahead, 
and I think that was a different position 
of affairs to when you are merely keeping 
up the strength of the Navy to a given 
standard. I am _ unable, therefore, to 
say more than that I adhere to what I 
stated in the Paper which was circulated 
to the two Houses of Parliament, and 
what I explained on the previous occasion 
in this House. My noble Friend, Lord 
Sudeley, has put down a Motion which, 
no doubt, he expected me to answer; but 


Ido not suppose he wishes to make a | 


separate Motion of that question. With 
regard to what he says, I think it is very 
probable that before the late Government 
laid down the principles of the Naval 
Defence Act a proposal was made in 
accordance with what he suggests—that 
a statement was probably laid before the 
Government of the views of the Naval 
Lords of the Admiralty and of what 
they considered necessary to maintain the 
strength of the Navy. But 
festly impossible, even if I had the 
means, to lay such a Paper on the Table 
of your Lordships’ House; and with 
regard to doing this in future, I think it 
is quite impossible for me to lay before 
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desired to add his congratulations to 
those of the First Lord that the House 
had so able an authority as the noble and 
gallant Lord for the discussion of naval 
affairs. He did not intend to go back 
to the history of Admiralty, over which 
he had formerly had the honour to pre- 
side. He would only mention that the 
Board of his successor, Lord George 
Hamilton, continued to work on their 
programme for three or four years, and 
the only criticism to be made on that 
policy was a failure, rather, in laying 
down battle-ships. Therefore, he did 
not think that the policy of the Board to 
which the noble and gallant Lord be- 
longed justified the criticisms he had 
made, after the lapse of eight years, on 
the policy of the previous Board. How- 
ever, that was now an old story, and he 
quite agreed there should be no jealousy 
between different Boards of Admiralty— 
no question of Party or polities on one 
side or the other. What they all wished 
to do was to maintain the Navy in a 
state of efficiency, and ready for any 
service that might be required for it. 
He had always heartily supported the 
policy of Lord George Hamilton as First 
Lord, and was prepared now to support 
the spirit of the Motion of the noble and 
gallant Lord opposite in regard to the 
Naval Defence Act, though he presumed 
it would not be pressed to a Division, 
He understood that what his noble 
Friend (Earl Spencer) wished to do was 
to keep up the Navy in accordance with 
the policy of the late Government, and 


| that he had distinetly given his opinion 


the public any programme which may be | 


made with regard to the future 
struction of ships for Her Majesty's 


Navy. I do not think it would be in the 
interests of the Navy or the country to 
do this, and therefore I am afraid I 
cannot agree to the doctrines which my 


noble Friend has laid down in the ques- | 


con- 


| 


tion he has placed en your Lordships’ | 


Paper. I thank your Lordships for 
listening to these remarks. I regret that 
I cannot, on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government, agree to the Motion of the 
noble and gallant Lord. There is much 
that he has said which meets with my 
sympathy and support; but I cannot go 
so far as to promise a further pro- 
gramme certainly at the present moment. 


against opposing the Naval Defence Act. 
For his part, he regarded the Naval 
Defence Act as marking an economical 
and valuable change in the manner in 
which Naval construction had hitherto 
been carried on ; and he trusted his noble 
Friend, if in his present Office next year, 
would reconsider his views, and would 
bring before his Colleagues arguments in 
support of that valuable policy. As re- 
garded programmes, he agreed that it 
was not particularly advisable to adver- 
tise any grand scheme of Naval coustrue- 
tion lasting over a great number of 
years. Opinioas might change about 
the type of ships that were most desir- 
able and necessary; and, besides, to 
advertise a great programme only tended 
to excite other nations to go and do like- 
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wise. He had of late years had so little 
opportunity of getting any practical 
knowledge of the present condition of 
the Navy and of the present programmes, 
that he would only be occupying their 
Lordships’ time to no purpose by adding 
anything upon a subject which had been 
brought before the House so ably by the 
noble and gallant Lord opposite. 

The Marevess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, as it fell to my lot—some- 
what anomalously—to bring forward the 
Naval Defence Act, I merely wish to 
make one or two observations in refer- 
ence to what we have heard. I think 
we all agree that the noble and gallant 
Lord has contributed a very valuable 
element to discussions in this House, and 
has performed a great public service in 
drawing attention to this question. I 
am inclined to agree with the noble Lord 
that programmes in themselves, con- 
sidered abstractly, are not desirable. 
Programmes are remedies when there 
has been neglect ; but a healthy Admi- 
ralty ought not to require them, On 
the other hand, I think such a speech as 
that of my noble Friend Lord Hood and 
the Motion which he has brought for- 
ward, backed as they are by solid pro- 
fessional knowledge, are exceedingly 
valuable ; because unless the Admiralty 
is kept up by Parliamentary pressure to 
its duties, however virtuous, however 
angelic, Boards of Admiralty may be, I 
am sure they will fall short of the duty 
imposed upon them, One thing I should 
wish to say with regard to history. I 
think it is only fair to say that the first 
person who awoke Parliament and the 
country from the torpor into which we 
had fallen in respect to Naval construc- 
tion was the noble Lord who has just sat 
down. It was Lord Northbrook’s Admi- 
nistration undoubtedly, I perfectly well 
remember, which first called attention to 
the necessity of a new and better state of 
things. I earnestly hope that the initia- 
tive which the noble Lord commenced 
will not be dropped, and that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty will not allow 
himself to be deterred by any absurd 
Constitutional scruples from following 
the example which we set in the Naval 
Defence Act—I refer to the special point 
of avoiding paying back the balances 
which have once been voted. The advan- 
tage of the Naval Defenee Act has been 


The Earl of Northbrook 
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that a plan as a whole, when laid down, 
has been kept to, and not altered back- 
wards and forwards according to the 
requirements of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in each succeeding year, 
Whatever Party is in power there is 
always a danger of that pressure which 
everybody must feel ; and the practice of 
putting the design of a ship, if I might 
use the phrase, into an Act of Parliament, 
avoids one of the greatest dangers which 
our Constitutional system inflicts upon 
the Navy. I only wish to make this 
general observation, because I feel how 
out of place it would be for me to attempt 
to speak on professional matters. Per- 
haps my noble Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty will allow me to make the 
remark as one who has been Foreign 
Secretary. In the course of his 
speech the First Lord stated that the 
Navy was necessary, not ouly for meeting 
other Navies, but for conducting a great 
deal of the business of the country in 
time of peace, for representing the 
country on many occasions in various 
parts of the world where the sense and 
sight of the power of this country were 
necessary. I believe that is a most 
important branch of the duties of the 
Navy, and it is not always sufficiently 
considered by our critics. They always 
seem to imagine that the one duty of the 
Navy is to fight battles of Trafalgar. It 
has a great deal to do besides fighting 
battles of Trafalgar; it is valuable in 
times of peace ; it is a valuable aid to the 
diplomacy of the Foreign Office, especially 
when we are dealing with less civilised 
Powers. But what I want to press upon 
the First Lord is how that bears upon the 
question between big ships and smaller 
ones. I have no doubt that for fighting 
battles of Trafalgar the big ships are 
necessary ; but they are not so valuable 
for conducting the ordinary business of 
the country. They cannot get into 
small harbours, and that is a very practical 
evil. We have got battle-ships of such 
size now that we cannot send them 
through the Suez Canal, and there are 
many harbours into which it would be 
exceedingly difficult for a sufficient 
English force to go; and on that ground 
I earnestly hope the noble Earl will not 
decide too resolutely against multiplying 
the smaller class of cruisers. 

Ear, SPENCER: Battle-ships I was 
speaking of, not cruisers, 
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Tue Margovess or SALISBURY: 
But in forming your Navy you must 
have a sufficient number of powerful 
cruisers which can be used on a coast 
and in small ports. I would also urge on 
the noble Earl to consider the old proverb 
about “putting all your eggs into one 
basket.” I confess, when I see the 
extreme complication of a modern man- 
of-war, my feeling is that, when we do 
go to war, after the first naval action the 
ships of both Navies will return into dock 
and will remain there. Of course, it will 
add very much to the nervousness or 
caution of your Admirals in conducting 
their operations if they know that every 
ship they are commanding represents 
something more than £1,000,000. I 
have not been able by reading or listening 
to ascertain whether it is absolutely im- 
possible to have small ships with very 
heavy armament and of speed equal to 
the larger ships. If it is not possible, if 
speed is solely and entirely the 
characteristic of large ships, there is an 
end of the question, because the quickest 
ship will win; but if you can have a 
small class of ship with a powerful arma- 
ment and very high speed, I believe that 
that class of ship would do more for 
carrying on the business of the Empire, 
and be more valuable when the day of 
struggle comes, than the leviathans which 
will be only too likely to frighten with 
the sense of responsibility those to whose 
charge they are committed. 

*Lorp SUDELEY said, there was 
one remark which had been made 
by the noble and gallant Lord (Lord 
Hood) upon which, with the _ per- 
mission of their Lordships, he would 
like to offer a few words of explanation. 
The noble Lord took exception to his 
reply to the Report on the Manoeuvres 
not having been quoted. He had not 
the paper by him at the time, but had 
since obtained a copy from the Library, 
and found that he was quite correct in 
stating that whilst the noble Lord went 
very fully into details in his Memorandum 
he said very little as to the question of 
the efficiency of the Service generally, but 
what he did write was practically to con- 
firm his evidence before the Committee 
of 1888—namely, that he was satistied 
with the then present condition of things. 
These were the words of his own Re- 


port— 
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“And whilst at once admitting that our 
Naval Force is not of sufficient strength to 
perform efficiently the various services sketched 
out by the Committee, in the case of war with 
one maritime nation, | believe it is of sufficient 
strength to engage the forces of any single 
Maritime Power with success; to protect our 
coasts from the possibility of invasion, and to 
afford fair protection to our commerce abroad 
and good protection, to our commerce in the 
Channel and its vicinity, and I am certain that 
by the end of next year the strength of our 
Navy will be very largely increased as com- 
pared with the advance which can be made by 
any other Maritime Power in the same time.” 

*Eart SPENCER: I have already 
said it is impossible for me to agree to 
the Motion the noble and gallant Lord 
has made, and I trust he will not press it 
to a Division. 

Lorp HOOD or AVALON said, he 
had no wish to press it, 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 35.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Report from, that the Committee have 
added the Lord Tyrone (M. Waterford), 
the Lord Churchill, and the Lord Monck- 
ton (V. Galway) to the Standing Com- 
mittee, for the consideration of the 
Barbed Wire Fences Bill; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (BANSTEAD) BILL. 
(No, 51.) 

Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on 

Thursday next. 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERY PRO. 
VISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
BILL [H.L.].— (No. 63.) 

Amendments reported (aceording to 

Order), and Bill to be read 3° on Thurs- 

day next, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
ViSIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 71) 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, 
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MAGISTRATES (COUNTY OF LAN- 
CASTER). 


Ordered to be laid before the House, 


“Copy of the Memorandum made in the 
office of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster in the year 1870 on the subject of the 
appointment of County Magistrates in that 
county, and of any Correspondence which has 
taken place between the Chancellor of the 
Duchy and the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
on that matter.”—(7he Viscount Cross.) 


House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


DADA 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 16th May 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 





THE SUPREME LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
OF INDIA. 


Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
the Secretary of State for India has 
received a Memorial adopted at a public 
meeting held at Nagpur on the 19th of 
April last, protesting against the exclu- 
sion of the Central Provinces from the 
right to recommend a Representative to 
the Supreme Legislative Council,under the 
Rules framed in accordance with Section 
1 of “ The Indian Councils Act, 1892” ; 
and whether, having regard to the in- 
terests of the 10,000,000 inhabitants of the 
Central Provinces, and to the fact that 
all their laws are enacted by the 
Viceroy’s Council, the Secretary of 
State will consider the desirability of 
granting to the Central Provinces the 
right to recommend at least one nominee 
to that Council, as has been granted to 
Provinces which have the advantage of 
Legislatures of their own ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeEorGe 
Russe, North Beds.) : The Secretary 
of State has seen the Memorial on the 
subject referred to by my hon. Friend, 
but it has not been received by him 
officially. The question of the best 
method of securing the representation on 
the Viceroy’s Council of the Provinees 
which have no Legislatures of their own, 
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was fully considered by the Government 
of India, who decided that simple nomi- 
nation, guided by consuitation with the 
persons best qualified to give advice, 
will be the best means of securing Repre- 
sentatives from them. This decision has 
been approved by the Secretary of 
State in Council. 


THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY POLICE 
COURT. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether there is any Regula- 
tion in foree in the Bombay Presidency 
which requires that the Chief Magistrate 
of the Presidency Police Court should 
be a practising barrister ; and whether 
a Junior Magistrate of the same Court, 
being a barrister, is disqualified because 
he is debarred from practising by reason 
of his magisterial duties ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : No, Sir. 
The Secretary of State knowsof no such 
Regulations as those to which my hon, 
Friend refers. It is obvious, therefore, 
that, so far as he is aware, no Junior 
Magistrate can be disqualified in the 
manner suggested, 


THE RIVER CLWYD. 

Mr. WILLOX (Liverpool, Everton) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is now in a position 
to state what are the results of his com- 
munications with the person against 
whom complaint is made that he is 
dredging gravel in the River Clwyd, to 
the destruction of the natural barrier of 
the town of Rhyl ; whether he is aware 
that these dredging operations are still 
being continued by the removal of gravel 
from the weakest part of the foreshore ; 
and whether he will take immediate 
measures to stop the continuance of a 
practice which exposes Rhyl to danger 
from the inroads of the sea ? 

Tne PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve tra, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The Rhuddlan Marsh 
Embankment Trustees have, I am 
advised, in pursuance of an Act passed 
in 1794, full power to dredge the River 
Clwyd and the Harbour of Foryd below 
Rhuddlan Bridge. The Chairman of 
those Trustees has acquired from the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods 
and Forests certain tidal lands, on which, 
it is stated, dredging operations are now 
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being carried on by the person com- 
plained of. I am not aware that the 
town of Rhyl is exposed to damage by 
the operations now in progress. The 
Tewn Commissioners, with whom I have 
communicated, make no such com- 
plaint. 

Mr. WILLOX: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman seen a copy of the Town 
Surveyor’s Report ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I cannot call it 
to mind just now; and if the hon. Mem- 
ber wishes to put a question on it, per- 
haps he will place a Notice on the 
Paper. 


JABEZ SPENCER BALFOUR. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
is in a position to make any definite 
statement to the House with reference to 
the arrest and extradition of Jabez 
Spencer Balfour ; whether it is true that 
the Argentine Republic have offered to 
give up Mr. Balfour if the British Go- 
vernment will agree to give up a person 
similarly accused for similar alleged 
offences or crimes; and whether the 
Government will consent to lay on the 
Table of this House the Papers and 
Correspondence relating to the negotia- 
tions upon this subject 7 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
The Argentine Government refuse to 
grant the extradition unless reciprocity 
is conceded. In the absence of the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty signed in 1889, Her 
Majesty’s Government are precluded by 
law from giving this reciprocity. It is 
hoped that the Argentine Congress may 
ratify the Treaty of 1889; and, under 
these circumstances, it does not seem 
advisable to lay any Papers at 
present. 


STEAMSHIP COMMUNICATION 

BETWEEN CANADA AND AUSTRALIA, 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the new steam- 
ship service between Australia and 
Canada via Honolulu has been brought 
to the notice of his Department; whether 
he has received any representations in 
this connection on behalf of the Canadian 
and Australian Governments; and 
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whether, having regard to the utility 
and importance of this new link of com- 
munication between two great divisions 
of the Empire, he is in a position to give 
any assurance of Imperial recognition 
and support in conjunction with the 
Canadian and Australian Governments ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): An 
application was lately received by the 
Colonial Office, and by them com- 
municated to the Admiralty, that the 
subvention for armed cruisers may be 
granted to the steamships in question. 
The application is now under considera- 
tion. 
THE SECONDARY EDUCATION GRANT 

FOR SCOTLAND. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
he has now received the opinions of the 
County Committees on the subject of the 
allocation of the Secondary Education 
Grant ; and whether, under the distribu- 
tion proposed by the Minute, Glasgow 
would receive upwards of £11,000, and 
Orkuey, Shetland, Sutherland, Caithness, 
Ross and Cromarty, Inverness, Argyll, 
and Bute together only £5,000 ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): 1 have already laid before 
the House the replies of the County 
Committees in a Return moved by the 
hon. Member for Partick. In the 
Appendix to the Circular issued on Ist 
May, the amount payable to each county 
and burgh on the basis of population is 
shown. From that it appears that 
Glasgow would receive £8,011 16s. 9d., 
and the counties named would receive 
£5,377 4s. L1d. 


MILITARY RATIONS. 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether it is the generally understood 
practice that officers in charge of the 
commissariat departments of the various 
depots and head-quarters of regiments at 
home should provide the necessary food 
and canteen supplies from the district 
which they respectively occupy, and not 
from distant or foreign sources, especially 
where the local articles are equal in 
quality and price to that which can be 
procured elsewhere ? 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 

WAR (Mr. Camppect - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): Rations of bread and 
meat for the troops are obtained under 
contracts entered into by public com- 
petition, and the rule is to accept the 
lowest offer received, provided the tender 
is in every respect satisfactory. It is 
not always possible to ascertain the 
locality from which the flour or animals 
are obtained. Canteen supplies are 
obtained regimentally under arrange- 
ments made by officers commanding, 
with which the War Office does not 
interfere. 





THE “LABOUR GAZETTE.” 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancshire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether, in the new official 
publication, The Labour Gazette, it is 
his intention to confine the reports on 
labour questions and disputes to those 
received from correspondents representing 
only the workmen; or whether he will 
appoint similar representatives competent 
to furnish such information from the em- 
ployers’ point of view, so as to secure a 
complete review of the subject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA ; If the right hon. 
Gentleman will turn to the Memorandum 
of the Labour Department circulated this 
morning, he will see that it is not the in- 
tention to confine reports in the manner 
suggested, and that arrangements have 
been made to receive and consider 
information supplied from Chambers of 
Commerce and Employers’ Associations. 


THE DUBLIN MAIN DRAINAGE SCHEME. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether heis aware that the delay 
inthe production of the Report of the 
Army Sanitary Committee which met 
in Dublin on the 13th of April ultimo to 
inquire into and report on certain objec- 
tions raised by the War Office Authorities 
against portions of the Dublin Main 
Drainage Scheme in connection with the 
precipitation tanks, is productive of much 
inconvenience and expense to the Dublin 
Corporation and of much disappointment 
to the working classes in Dublin, who 
are anxiously looking forward to the 
initiation of the proposed works for the 
employment so much needed; whether 
the said Army Sanitary Committee has 
met since the 13th April to consider 
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their Report ; and, if so, has their Re- 
port been yet presented ; if not, can he 
state when it is likely to be presented ; 
and whether he will take measures to 
expedite its production ? 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
On the same subject, may I ask whether 
the War Office Authorities have yet 
| received the Report, the absence of which 

is given as a cause for delaying the 
; Dublin Main Drainage works; and 
whether he will endeavour to expedite 
| this matter, as already promised, because 
| favourable time is passing, and the em- 
| ployment is much needed ? 

| Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, St. 
| Stephen's Green): I also beg to ask if 
|the Army Sanitary Committee, which 
‘held an inquiry in Dublin on the 13th 
| April last, with reference to the proposed 
Dublin Main Drainage Scheme, have as 
j yet made their Report ; if he will state 
|}what is the cause of the delay; and, 
|having regard to the fact that the 
present period of the year is regarded as 
the most convenient and desirable for the 
initiation of the projected works, if he 
| will take steps to expedite the furnishing 
of the Report ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

The Army Sanitary Committee have had 

/two meetings on the subject of the 
Dublin Main Drainage Scheme since 
their return from Dublin, besides various 
| informal meetings and discussions. The 
| Keport has not yet been presented ; but 
the Committee hope to be in a position 
to do so shortly, and of this the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin have been officially in- 
formed within the last few days. The 
Committee thought it desirable to inspect 
and obtain information regarding certain 
sewage works in England which had 
been referred to by the Drainage Com- 
mittee of the Dublin Corporation, This 
inquiry will be completed this week. 

Dr. KENNY; Seeing that it is a 
notorious fact that the works can only 
be carried on in very fine weather, 
will the right hon. Gentleman endeavour 
to expedite the Report, so that the work 
may be commenced in Dublin during the 
continuance of the present fine weather ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Lam anxious to expedite the matter in 
every possible way. L have stated the 
reasons for what 1 cannot say is an 
unreasonable delay. 
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The Seaforth 
Dr. KENNY: May we hope to have 


the Report within a very brief period ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I bave said so. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES. 

Sir JAMES WHITEHEAD (Leices- 
ter): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
the Railway Companies decline to give 
an analysis of their actual rates and 
charges when they are below the 
maximum; and whether the law gives 
them the right to do so; and, if not, 
whether he will undertake to proceed 
against them ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; I am 
aware that certain Railway Companies 
decline to give an analysis of their 
actual rates and charges when they are 
below the maximum. The Board of 
Trade considered this matter so im- 
portant that they took the opinion of 
counsel upon it; and they are advised 
that— 

“Upon a proper application being made 
under Sub-section 3 of Section 33 of the Act of 
1888 the company are bound to dissect the 
actual charge made, on the ground that the 
sub-section applies not only to a maximum 
rate, but also to the charge made or claimed.” 
The Board of Trade are advised that the 
language of Section 33 implies that the 
persou whose private right is infringed 
by a company’s refusal is the person to 
proceed under Sub-section 7. This 
question, however, is receiving further 
consideration, and is one which will be 
brought under the notice of the Select 
Committee which we are anxious to 
appoint. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD: Do not the 


Board of Trade consider it their duty to 


take proceedings under the cireum- 
stances ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: I have stated 


the actual advice given by counsel on the 
matter, It now becomes a question for 
the consideration of the Committee. 

Mr. FIELD: And we shall have no 
chance of getting an early reduction of 
the rates ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It is not a ques- 
tion of the reduction of rates ; it is a 
question of the splitting up of rates. 
Traders have the remedy in their own 
hands. 

Mr. FIELD: These things are so 
involved that it is quite impossible to 
understand them. 
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WEIGHING CATTLE. 
Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 


Ripon): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether he 
will consider the propriety of introducing 
a short Bill defining a suitable machine 
for the weighing of cattle, within the 
meaning of the Acts of 1887 and 1889 ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): Under the 
Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) 
Act, 1891, Market Authorities are re- 
quired, unless specially exempted, to 
provide and maintain to the satisfaction 
of the Board of Agriculture sufficient 
and suitable accommodation for weighing 
cattle. Under the law as it stands, the 
Board are enabled to take into account 
the particular circumstances of each 
particular market in giving effect to the 
requirements of the Statute; and my 
impression is that any attempt to lay 
down any statutory rule as to what would 
in all cases constitute sufficiency or 
suitability would impede rather than 
advance the practice of buying and selling 
by live weight. 


THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS., 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he will give effect to the 
resolution of the Ross and Cromarty 
County Council, and other resolutions 
passed at meetings in various parts of 


Ross-shire, in favour of the annual 
assembling and drilling of the 3rd 
Battalion Seaforth Highlanders (Ross 


and Cromarty Militia) at Dingwall; and 
also of the appointment of the depot of 
the Ross-shire Buffs at the same place ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
This battalion is mainly composed of 
fishermen, and, at the special request of 
the Commanding Officer and Military 
Authorities in Scotland, is always trained 
in the winter. It would be impossible 
to place the battalion under canvas at 
that time of year, and there is not suffi- 
cient billet accommodation in the town 
of Dingwall. The question of trans- 
ferring the depot of the Ross-shire Buffs 
to Dingwall was fully considered some 
time ago, and the change was judged to 
be inexpedient, mainly owing to the 
great expense that would be ineurred in 
providing barrack accommodation, 
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TOTTENHAM FEVER HOSPITAL. 
Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if he 
will withhold his sanction to the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Fever Hospital 
in St. Anne’s Road, Tottenham, until the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board have made 
bona fide efforts to obtain an alternative 
site 7 
Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fowter, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
matter is now under the consideration of 
the Local Government Board. It will have 
the most careful attention, anda decision 
will be arrived at as soon as possible. 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE EXAMINERS. 

Dr. KENNY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
has received a Memorial from the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland, dated 25th 
April, on the subject of the recent change 
in the mode of selecting Examiners for 
the Army Medical Service ; whether it is 
correct, as therein stated, that the War 
Department or any branch thereof has 
given undertakings to the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England and to the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, that the 
selection of Examiners for the competi- 
tive examinations for admissions to the 
Army Medical Service shall in future be 
confined exclusively to past or present 
Examiners of those Colleges ; whether it 
is also true, as stated in said Memorial, 
that out of a total of 891 officers consti- 
tuting the Army Medical Staff, 429, or 
nearly one-half, hold Irish qualifications ; 
and whether he will take into considera- 
tion the prayer of said Memorial that the 
War Department should constitute its 
Examining Board of Examiners selected 
in fair proportion from the teaching 
centres of the Three Kingdoms 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir; the Memorial from the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland, dated 
April 25, on the subject of the recent 
change in the mode of — selecting 
Examiners for the Army Medical Serviee 
has been received. The statement in 
that Memorial of the number of officers 
of the Army Medical Statf who have 
Irish qualifications is approximately true, 
the number being 380 out of a total 
number of 857, It is not the case that 
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any undertaking has been given to the 
Royal Colleges in London restricting the 
appointment of Examiners to those who 
have been Examiners to those Colleges ; 
but it was announced to be the present 
intention to appoint Examiners from that 
list. As I before explained, the appoint- 
ment, for reasons of efficiency, will now 
be only for four years ; and on vacancies 
ocewring it will be quite open to the 
Secretary of State to consider whether he 
should appoint the new Examiners from 
among gentlemen witha similar guarantee 
of competency from the Scotch and Irish 
schools. I> may say, however, that 
Examiners from the English schools have 
been employed for the last 35 years with- 
out any grievance being alleged; and 
from the numbers quoted it would not 
appear that Irish candidates have been 
unfairly excluded. 

Dr. KENNY: Astothe last part of the 
answer, is it not a fact that they were per- 
manent Examiners totally disconnected 
from any Licensing Bodies. The point 
of my question is that, inasmuch as the 
Examiners are now being selected from 
Teaching Bodies, it wil! necessarily in- 
duce the students to go to those Teaching 
Bodies to the detriment of the Irish and 
Scotch schools ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have already said it will be open to the 
Secretary of State to consider applica- 
tions from Examiners connected with 
those schools. 

Dr. KENNY : And in the meantime 
the mischief is being done. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
What is the percentage of Irish eandi- 
dates as compared with the candidates 
from England 7 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I cannot say. 


BOYCOTTING AT KILLAVULLEN. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the report of a meeting held at Killavullen 
on the 7th instant, at which Thomas 
Barry,» Poor Law Guardian, publicly 
stated that the two persons whom he 
recently denounced as having signed a 
Petition against the Government of Ire- 
land Bill, and whose house was subse- 
quently burned, were his own personal 
opponents ; whether Barry has been 
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Swaziland. 


already twice convicted, once for being 
drunk aad disorderly, and once for 
systematic and organised boycotting ; 
whether Barry, at the meeting referred 
to, invited the ratepayers of the diserict 
to vontest, inch by inch, and to the end, 
the claim of the persons whose house 
had been burned, to any compensation ; 
and whether it is proposed to take any 
steps to stop any further persecution of 


the two persons who have been de- 
nounced by Barry ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, New- 


vastle-upon-Tyne) : I have seen a news- 
paper report of the statements contained 
The 


question whether the burning was mali- 


in the first and third paragraphs. 
cious or otherwise will be one for con- 
sideration at Presentment Sessions; and, 
the matter being thus sub judice, it is 
obviously inconvenient to diseuss it in 
this House. As regards the fourth para- 
graph, the local Police Authorities will 
take such steps they may deem 
necessary. 

Mr. CARSON : Did not Barry de- 
nounce these persons for signing Petitions 
against the Home Rule Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I said I had seen 
the newspaper report. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I did not 


eatch the words of the right hon, Geutle- 


as 


man. May I ask whether he answered 
that portion of the question in which I 
inquired whether Barry had been twice 
convicted 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I did not answer 
that portion of the question, because I 
that 
convicted or not has nothing to do with 
the matter. It is rather unfair, on 
putting a question on another matter, to 
refer back to bad antecedents, if bad 
antecedents there be. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : But may 
Task whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
not aware that one of the previous con- 


conceived whether the man was 


vietions was for a precisely similar 
offence to that now alleged—namely, 


boycotting and perseeution of innocent 
persous 7 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware, 


from the reports I have seen, that the 


present is a case of organised boy- 
cotting. 
Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork): Were 


Barry’s convictions under the Coercion 
Act ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say. 
Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that one of 
the convictions was under the disinterred 
Statute of Edward ITI. ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


SWAZILAND, 

Baron HENRY pr WORMS (Liver- 
pool, East Toxteth): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Transvaal Government, in 
accordance with the conditions of Clause 
9 of the Convention of 1890, gave notice 
ou or before the 8th of this month of 
their intention to withdraw from that 
Convention on 8th August; and whe- 
ther he will now state whether any and, 
if so, what agreement has been arrived 
at by Sir Henry Loch and President 
Kriiger relative to the future of Swazi- 
land, and will he present Papers on the 


subject ¢ 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON : The Government 
of the South African Republic have, 
in accordance with Article 21, given 
notice of the termination of the Conven- 
tion of 1890. Certain bases of future 
negotiation were discussed at the Con- 
ference between Sir Henry Loch and 
President Kriiger, and we believe that a 
satisfactory arrangement will be arrived 
I am afraid I cannot at the present 
more in reference to the 
actual bases of agreement than I stated 


at. 
moment say 


in my speech in Committee on the 4th 
instant ; and I would refer the right hon. 
Gentleman to the JZansard report of my 
speech, I will give further information 
on the subject, and lay Papers at the 
earliest possible moment that this can 
be done without detriment to the Public 
Service. 
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IRISH DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
Dr. KENNY: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland a question of 
which I have given him private notice. 
It is whether, in regard to the abolition 
of visiting Medical Officers to district 
]unatie asylums, he will make further 
inquiry, with a view to either the modi- 
fication or abolition of the new Rule ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I will make further 


inquiry. 


IRISH BUTTER RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Com- 
pany are charging 4d. per firkin more 
than last year for single firkins sent from 
Ennis to Cork and intervening stations ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : I communicated 
with the Company on the 12th, and have 
not yet received their reply. Perhaps 
the hon. Member will repeat his question 
later. 


THE HANSARD UNION PROSECUTION. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he can state 
what is the total of the costs, charges, 
and expenses incurred in the recent pro- 
secution of Sir Henry Isaacs, Mr. Ho- 
ratio Bottomley, and others, in connec- 
tion with the affairs of the Company 
known as the Hansard Publishing Union, 
Limited ; also the amount of the costs, 
charges, and expenses of the public 
examination of the Directors and Officers 
of the said Company ;. and, out of what 
Vote such costs, charges, and expenses 
will be paid ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The cost of the 
public examination of the Directors and 
Officers of the Company which will, in 
the absence of any assets in the liqui- 
dation, fall upon the Vote of the Board of 
Trade, amounts to £90 12s. 7d. The 
Board of Trade have no knowledge of 
the costs, charges, and expenses incurred 
in the prosecution referred to, which was 
instituted and conducted by the Director 
of Publie Prosecutions. 
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GUERNSEY. 

Mr. CHARLES ROUNDELL (York, 
W.R., Skipton) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether representations have reached 
him from the inhabitants of Guernsey, 
Jersey, and Sark as to their grievances 
in the administration under the feudal 
constitution of these Islands ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) : No such representa- 
tions have been received. 


DERBY DAY. 
Lorpv STANLEY (Lancashire, 8.E., 
to ask the 
whether, 


Westhoughton): I beg 
First Lord of the Treasury 
having regard to the fact thet last year 
the number of Members attending on 
Derby Day was insufficient to form a 
House, he will consider the advisability 
of prolonging the Whitsuntide Holidays 
till Thursday, Ist June ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I think the feeling 
of the House is that the proposal we 
intend to make is a very moderate one, 
and the holiday as long as it should be 
under the circumstances. We shall cer- 
tainly do our best to make a House on 
Derby Day. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 

BILL. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, having regard to the 
postponement of the Committee stage of 
the Financial Clauses of the Government 
of Ireland Bill, and the consequent im- 
possibility of an early discussion on the 
subject of the financial relations of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, the Govern- 
ment will now consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
financial relations of Scotland to the 
Imperial Exchequer ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Tam sorry 
to say that I cannot undertake to promise 
the appointment of the Committee referred 
to in the question, 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 


beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
in view of the fact that the amount that 
may still be advanced for the purchase 
of land in Ireland to enable tenants to 
buy their holdings under “ The Purchase 
of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891,” exceeds 
£33,000,000, whether, if the Government 
of Ireland Bill becomes law, this 
amount is to be advanced if applied for ; 
and, if so, on what security, and also out 
of what funds the money is to be ob- 
tained, and whether from taxation or 
loan from the taxpayers in the United 
Kingdom, or is it to be limited to tax- 
payers iu Ireland only ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is 
the intention of the Government that all 
proceedings under the Laud Purchase 
Act shall go on as before, and that the 
Home Rule Bill shall not interfere 
with them in any way. Full information 
as to the way in which the intentions 
will be carried out will be given when 
the Government move their Amend- 
ments, which are necessary for that pur- 
pose. The hon. Member seems to think 
that advances under the Act are made 
in cash drawn from the taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom. But there is no ques- 
tion of taxpayers at all unless the Gua- 
rantee Fund should fail, and at present 
there is no reason to believe that that 
fund will fail. 

*Mr. BARTLEY: But is not the 
Guarantee Fund now really allocated for 
other purposes ? . 


Armenia. 


[No answer was given. ] 


TRADE DISPUTES. 

Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will give facilities for obtaining the Second 
Reading of the various Bills now before 
the House relating to the establishment 
of Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation 
in trade disputes, in order that they may 
be referred to the Standing Committee 
on Trade or otherwise considered, with a 
view to providing means for settling 
trade disputes ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
President of the Board of Trade has 
stated that he is disposed to refer his 
Bill to the Grand Committee on Trade 
as suggested in the question, and that he 
is perfectly willing that in the rear of his 
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Bill all the other Private Bills on the 
same subject introduced by independent 
Members should also be referred to that 
Committee. But we are not prepared to 
allow time for discussion on such a 
Motion while we have still more im- 
portant business. 

Mr. CAYZER: Then are we to 
understand that all these questions, which 
are so important to the industrial classes, 
are to be shelved until the Home Rule 
Bill has been got rid of ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I con- 
sider it would be very much indeed to 
the interests of the working classes of 
this country if means of persuasion could 
be used to remove the impediments in 
this case. 


Armenia. 


SCOTCH DISESTABLISHMENT 
QUESTION. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&e.): I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
the College Division of Glasgow if, in 
view of the meeting this week of the 
General Assembly of the Chureh of Seot- 
land, he can hold out any hope that the 
Bill he introduced last week on the Dis- 
establishment Question will be printed 
and circulated before the adjournment ? 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I hope to receive the final revise from 
the printers to-night, and to be able at 
once to authorise the printing and circula- 
tion of the Bill. 


THE 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): May I 
ask whether, as Supply is to be taken on 
the first day after the holidays, the 
Supply to be taken will be ordinary 
Supply, or in the form of a Vote on 
Account ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It will 
be necessary to take a Vote on Account 
as part of the business of the evening. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): What will be the business on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is our 
intention to take the Home Rule Bill on 
that day. 


ARMENIA. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): 1 beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster whether he is 
correctly reported by The Daily News of 
Saturday last to have said, on the occa- 
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sion of his receiving a handsome silver 
cup and inkstand from the Armenians of 
England and France, that Great Britain 
ought to continue to point out to the 
Turkish Government the dangers which 
would subsist and even increase so long 
as the reforms promised with respect to 
Armenia in 1878 were not carried out ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have so continued to point out the alleged 
dangers in question ? 

THe CHANCELLOR ors THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, $8.) : The report 
referred to appears to be substantially 
correct. I have no doubt that every 
British Government will continue to 
point out whenever a suitable opportunity 
presents itself, as I believe every British 
Government since 1878 has pointed out, 
the dangers involved in the failure to 
carry out the reforms promised in 1878 
for the Armenians. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman answer the second 
paragraph ? 

*Mr. BRYCE: I have answered _ it ; 
the answer is, that the statement in the 
report refers to “* Great Britain,” and that 
I trust Great Britain will always so act. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The right 
hon. Gentleman is a Member of the 
Cabinet. He must know. 

*Mr. BRYCE: If the hon. Member 
will refer to the terms of his question, 
he will see that I have answered him. 
The report of my remarks did not refer 
to the present Cabinet in particular, but 
to Great Britain. I have said I trust 
that Great Britain will continue to 
make these representations. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 15th May. } 
[SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Legislative Authority. 


Clause 2 (Powers of Irish Legislature). 
Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
rise to a point of Order. I wish to know 
whether, if an hon. Member who has put 
an Amendment upon the Paper, and either 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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is absent when called upon to move it or 
does not wish to move it, it is open to 
any other hon. Member to move such 
Amendment ? In that case I wish to 
know why the hon. Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin was pre- 
vented from moving the Amendment he 
proposed to move yesterday ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I cannot answer 
abstract questions of this kind, but am 
prepared to rule on matters as they 
arise. Had this question been put 
yesterday I would have replied to it. 
With regard to the Amendments that 
stand upon the Paper, in my opinion the 
subject-matter of the first, in the name 
of the hon. Member for the Guildford 
Division of Surrey ; and the second, in 
the name of the hou. Member for North 
Islington, could be better discussed on 
the Amendment in the name of the right 
hon. and learned Member for Bury. 

Mr. BARTLEY: That being your 
ruling, Sir, I do not desire to press my 
Amendment to the prejudice of that in 
the name of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) said, the Amendment which he 
had to propose—the second in his name 
on the Paper—had for its object to insure 
the practical retention by the Imperial 
Parliament of the power of restraining 
at any moment the undue exercise of the 
powers granted to the Irish Legislature. 
As regarded legislation, of course, they 
had the veto of the Crown, which could 
exercise a restraining influence ; but as 
the Bill stood there was no power to 
which effect could be given reserved to 
the Imperial Parliament to restrain 
the action of the Irish Executive. 
It might be urged that what 
was given by Statute could 
be restrained by Statute, but exceptional 
circumstances demanded exceptional 
remedies ; they were bound to look not 
only on the theoretical side of the case, 
but also on what was likely to be the 
practical effect, and they ought to re- 
serve to the Imperial Parliament powers 
far in excess of those reserved in the 
case of the Colonial Legislatures. Look 
at the number of subjects which they 
intended to prevent the Irish Parlia- 
ment dealing with. There was, for 
instance, a distinct reservation under 
Section 3 which prohibited the Irish 
Government from making Treaties with 
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Foreign Powers ; but there were many 
cases independently of making Treaties 
in regard to which the Irish Government 
might be brought into contact with 
Foreign Powers. By way of illustration, 
he would suppose that the Irish Govern- 
meut decided that Germans should be 
excluded from Ireland from a given day. 
Such a proceeding might be a source of 
complaint against the Imperial 
vernment on the part 
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Go- | 
‘ | 
of Germany. | 


The German Ambassador would approach | 


Lord Rosebery ; and although Lord Rose- 
hery might reply that his Government 
regretted the action of the Irish Govern- 
ment, his power over the latter would be 
nil, and the Irish Government might be 
expected to stand their ground notwith- 
standing any representations he might 
make or any advice he might tender. 
Where, then, was the supreme power ? 
He would take another case which was 
absolutely certain to arise. Under this 
Bill, the Government reserved the whole 
question of the land for a period of three 
years. No doubt this was done with a 


| be able to legislate for Ulster. 


Treland Bill. 


have to be dealt with in supplementary 
legislation. The new Parliament would 
They 
might desire to legislate in a satisfactory 
manner; but they would then have a 
Catholic Parliament legislating for 
Protestants—a Parliament elected by the 
poorer class of farmers legislating for 
capitalists; and he would be a bold 
man who would say that the legislation 
in Dublin would be satisfactory to Ulster. 
Supposing that legislation were passed 
by the Parliament in Dublin, affecting 
Ulster in such a way as to cause riots 
in Belfast, it would be a long time before 
the feelings thus aroused could be set at 
rest. The only possible means which 
could be effectively applied would be to 
interfere at once by summary process ; 
but no summary process was provided in 
the Bill. They were thought to be 
unduly inclined to attribute evil motives 
to hon. Members from Ireland; but, 
without attributing evil motives to them, 
it might fairly be said that, with the 
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exception of the hon, Member for South 


bona fide desire to settle the question. | 


But let them bear in mind that this sub- 
ject had been under the doctor’s knife 23 
years, and then they would see that the 
Prime Minister was over-sanguine if he 
thought he was going to settle it within 
three years. If this Bil! passed in 1893, 
the Land Question would have to be 
settled before 1897, and, if this were not 
accomplished, a Bill would have to be 
brought in to extend the time. Under 
such circumstances, he would have 
thought that any Ministry would 
sider that an Address to the Crown by 
both Houses limiting the time to a further 
period of three or five or seven years | 
would be a better mode to adopt than by 


| mistakes at 


| 


cone | 
| interpreted by judical authorities. 





bringing in a Bill for the purpose and | 


occupying the time of the House in dis- 
cussing it. He believed that not one in 
ten Members opposite 
this Bill, unless they thought that 
would clear this Parliament 
affairs. They all hoped that if the Bill 
passed—and their great hope was that it 
would never pass—it would be a final | 
measure. But what hope of finality was | 
there in this Bill? The Land Bill of | 
1881—which was to finally settle the | 


it 


of Irish | 


would vote for | 


| 


those hon. Members had no 
experience whatever of legislative 
authority or constructive statesman- 
ship. They were, therefore, sure to make 
the outset, and mistakes 
would be very dangerous in the present 
condition of Ireland. The _ Solicitor 
tag when appealed to last night by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would not deny that the supremacy of 
this Parliament over Ireland rested upon 
Statute; and it therefore came tothis: that 
questions of supremacy would have to be 
That 
which had been given by Statute could be 
also taken away by Statute. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar): No. 

Mr. BRODRICK, continuing, said 
the hon. and learned Gentleman told them 
that it was a statutory authority derived 
from the Act of Union. Well, he him- 
self was not a lawyer, and he must leave 
it to lawyers to discuss the point with 
the Solicitor General. The supremacy, 
from the Opposition point of view, was 
| being watered down by the Government 
from day today. The Home Secretary 
assured them that he would have no ob- 


Longford, 


question—had been amended four times | jection whatever to the insertion of cer- 


in important particulars, and it was 


tain words in the body of the Bill, and 


obvious that many causes for interven- the Opposition desired to see the supre- 
tion, now unforeseen, would arise, and | 


They 


macy put into a practical form, 
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did not want this already overburdened 
Parliament to be constantly discussing 
Irish affairs if this Bill were passed. It 
was for these reasons that he suggested 
by his Amendment the most practical 
and ready form of meeting the difficulties 
which would hereafter arise. 


Government of 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 18, at the end of the Clause 
to add the words—“ But it shall be lawful for 
Her Majesty, upon the Address of both Houses 
of the Imperial Parliament, to diminish or re- 
strain the whole or any part of the powers 
herein granted to the Irish Legislature.” —(CWr. 
Brodrick.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
hon. Member’s speech was evidently 
prepared for delivery on another Amend- 
meut, for it certainly was not directed to 
the Amendment which he proposed, and 
I will not, therefore, follow him through 
it. So far as I am able to judge from 
the tone and terms of his speech, there 
exist no substantial difference between 
the hon. Member and the Government 
except our expressed disinclination to put 
into the Act itself what is already con- 
tained in the Preamble. So far as re- 
stricting the Executive action of the Irish 
Government is coneerned, there is not 
the smallest uecessity for the Amend- 
ment, because the Executive action of 
the Irish Government will be restrained 
by the Viceroy in respect of all its deci- 
sions and actions, just as the Executive 
action of the British Government is re- 
strained by the intervention of the 
Sovereign. The Bill does not propose 
to invest the Executive Council, of which 
it contemplates the creation, with govern- 
ing powers. Iam not conscious of any 
ground upon which the existing machinery 
will be found to be insufficient. The 
hon. Gentleman did not accurately repre- 
sent the scope of his Amendment. His 
Amendment deals with the exceptional 
powers to be conferred by the Bill. 
Executive powers are not given by this 
Act, but I am very doubtful whether any 
Executive power would fall within the 
scope of the Amendment. But what 
might plainly be within the scope of 
the Amendment, and what is the object 
of the Amendment, is that the whole of 
the legislative powers given by this Act 
would be liable to be revoked upon an 
Address from both Houses of Parliament. 


Mr. Brodrick 


{COMMONS} 
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The Government cannot, of course, con- 
cede that the House should spend months 
and months upon the discussion of this 
Bill and upon the construction of a system 
of government for Ireland, and that 
then it should be possible for a single 
vote of each House to abolish it at will. 
That would be a proceeding absolutely 
without precedent ; it is entirely contrary 
to the spirit of the Constitution, and it is 
entirely contrary to the usages of common 
sense. The House never could be dis- 
posed favourably to entertain such a pro- 
position, and it is one which it is totally 
impossible for the Government under any 
consideration to entertain. The hon. 
Gentleman appeared to think that the 
Imperial Parliament would not be able to 
restrain the Irish Government from inter- 
fering with the arrival and landing of 
German immigrants in Ireland. 


Mr. BRODRICK : 
grants. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
hon. Member will recollect that during 
the present Session a Debate was raised 
in this House in the interest of the pro- 
tection of uative labour for the purpose 
of promoting legislation in restraint, if 
not of the importation, yet of the exist- 
ence and employment of foreign immi- 
grants in this country. [Hon. Mem- 
BERS : Paupers.] The Debate did not 
turn upon paupers at all, because it was 
expressly for the purpose of getting rid 
of persons who were employed ; and, so 
far as it turned upon paupers, it was 
declared that the Motion considered as 
paupers those who were actually in em- 
ployment, and who would be paupers if 
they were not employed. Any attempt 
to restrain the importation of immigrants 
from abroad would be a question affect- 
ing the law of navigation, which would 
be excluded from the purview of the Irish 
Parliament. Such a proposal would in- 
volve negotiations with all the Powers 
with which we had Treaties, and that 
would be a strictly Imperial concern. It 
would be the absolute duty of the Viceroy 
to refuse compliance in any action of that 
kind. ‘The hon. Gertleman said a diffi- 
culty would be created owing to the fact 
that there would be no Minister respon- 
sible in this House for Irish affairs. 
That is not a matter which requires 
notice in the Bill. There is no provision 
in any Act of Parliament making a 
Minister responsible to the House of 
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Commons for anything, but the House 


Government of 


of Commons has no difficulty in 
bringing home _ responsibility to 
Ministers by the simple expedient of 
turning them out of Office. Let the hon. 
Gentleman bear in mind, first of all, 
that the Viceroy will be an Imperial 
officer, and therefore susceptible to the 
action of this House if the House chooses 
to interfere. 

Mr. BRODRICK : Will the Viceroy 
be a Member of the Cabinet ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: There is 
nothing to prevent his being a Member 
of the Cabinet ; but responsibility is not 
limited to Members of the Cabinet. 
They can turn out anybody else who is 
not a Member of the Cabinet just as well 
as they can turn out a Member of the 
Cabinet ; and when they do choose, in 
the exercise of their discretion, to turn 
out a Cabinet, the hon. Gentleman knows 
from his own personal experience that 
the other Members of the Government 
are also turned out. The fact is this— 
and I say here what I have said else- 
where again and again—if this Bill were 
criticised by the Irish Nationalists in the 
same manner and the same spirit as it is 
criticised by its present opponents, I 
should not know how to answer them. 
Such are the securities and safeguards 
taken in this Bill for the action of the 
Imperial Parliament, and for an entire 
reservation of every power necessary for 
the government of the Empire, that, in 
my opinion, if these captious objections 
were taken by the Irish Nationalists, I 
should not know how to answer them. 
There is no principle by which you can 
handle a Bill of this kind except that of 
reasonable trust in those who are to 
work it, and avoidance of the preliminary 
presumption that seems to be at the 
bottom of every suggestion that has been 
made, that, wherever power is given to 
other than Irishmen it will be reasonably 
used, but where it is given to Irishmen it 
will be unreasonably used. What is 
there to prevent the House of Commons 
from interfering to procure the dismissal 
of the Viceroy or from stopping the 
Royal Assent to a Bill which is altogether 
unreasonable ? ‘The hon. Gentleman 
said there would be great. difficulties in 
finding fit persons in Ireland to carry on 
the work of government, because the 
Irish had had no practice in the work, I 
have seen a good deal of the action of 
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Irish Members. I am not speaking of 
purely political action, but of practical 
action. I recollect, for instance, one of 
the most complicated Bills ever passed 
through Parliament—the Land Bill of 
1881—and I am able to say that of the 
few Members who mastered the compli- 
cated details of that measure there were 
certain of the Irish Members who had 
the most complete mastery of it, whereas 
I do not think I found one or two Eng- 
lishmen who understood its machinery. 
The right hon. Gentleman who was 
formerly Chief Secretary for Ireland, I 
think, would also say that he had not 
found in those gentlemen any incapacity 
for such work. Where, then, is the 
difficulty ? I have often known the 
wretched plea set up that because they 
had had no practice, the people of a 
country were not fit for free Institutions. 
Free Institutions carry with them their 
own education. In the case of Ireland, 
I rejoice to say that, notwithstanding 
the lamentable degree to which Irish 
personal action has been excluded from 
the work of government, the atmosphere 
of that House and the duties of Members 
have constituted those who sat on the 
Benches below the Gangway opposite 
perfectly competent for the discharge of 
the duties which will accrue to them 
under this Bill. I make no complaint of 
the tone of the hon. Member's speech, 
and consider that he was perfectly en- 
titled to raise this qnestion. I believe 
the hon. Gentleman bas acted in perfect 
and absolute good faith ; but it would be 
unprecedented, un-Constitutional, impoli- 
tic, and most unreasonable that the 
powers conferred by the Bill should be 
made revocable by the sudden and mo- 
mentary action of a Resolution passed 
through by the Houses of Parliament. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman has made an appeal to 
me with regard to the political capacity 
of the Representatives from Ireland, and 
certainly I am the last person in this 
House to dissent from the account which 
he has given of their capacity for Parlia- 
mentary debate, their mastery of difficult 
details of highly technical Bills, and 
their power of dealing in a free Assembly 
with all the points that arise on dis- 
cussions of great questions of policy. 
Undoubtedly many of the hon. Geuntle- 
meu below the Gangway have shown the 
very highest qualifications described by 
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the right hon. Gentleman, and certainly 
neither I nor my hon. Friends never in- 
tended to impute want of capacity to 
the Members who so ably represent the 
Nationalist Party in this House. But 
this is really not a question of capacity, 
nor is it a question of character. ‘Two 
distinet points have been raised—one 
referring to the Irish Executive and the 
other to the Irish Legislature. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated to my very great 
surprise that the Bill did not create an 
Executive in Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What I 
said was that it did not confer Executive 
powers. Unquestionably, it creates an 
Executive in appointing the Council of 
the Viceroy. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My mind is 
not always subtle enough to follow the 
right hon. Gentleman in his distinctions. 
But I quite accept what I now under- 
stand him to have said, that the Bill did 
not create Executive powers, which being 
an abstraction could hardly be created, 
but that it did create the machinery by 
which the powers are to be carried into 
effect. That is the creation of an Execu- 
tive, and the point we have to discuss is 
not whether the Executive is going to be 
composed of wise mer or of foolish men, 
of good men or of bad men, but whether, 
when you have created this Executive 
if you leave it wholly uncontrolled 
by the Imperial Parliament, it might not 
perform acts in Ireland by which the Im- 
perial Government might be very seriously 
embarrassed. I believe it will be found 
that in certain cases the separate States 
of America have done things which have 
very seriously embarrassed the Central 
Government at Washington ; and all the 
consolation the Central Government could 
give to foreign countries which have felt 
themselves aggrieved by the action of 
the State Legislatures was to say they 
were very sorry, but that the Constitution 
of the United States prevented them 
from exercising any jurisdiction over the 
State Legislatures in the matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman is, of course, aware 
of these dangers, and he thinks they 
could be met by the fact that the Viceroy 
could be dismissed by a vote in the 
House of Commons. It is, no doubt, 
possible by the elaborate machinery of a 
Vote of Censure to get rid of a Viceroy ; 
and as it is possible to get rid of him, it 
might, to a certain extent, be possible to 
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control his actions. But I deny that in 
all cases the Viceroy would have the 


power of controlling the Executive 
machinery. The Viceroy might have the 


very best will in the world to carry out 
the wishes and maintain the interests of the 
Imperial Parliament as distinguished from 
the Irish Legislature, but under the Bill 
you give him practically no power. The 
power rests with the Executive Council, 
with whose action there is nothing in the 
Bill which enables you in any way to in- 
terfere. Therefore, it is highly desirable 
that either in this clause or at some later 
stage of the Bill we should provide ade- 
quate machinery by which the vagaries, 
errors, or crimes—if vagaries, errors, or 
crimes there are—of the Executive 
Council might be restrained. I admit 
that the Amendment does not touch the 
question in an effectual manner, because, 
reading the words in their most natural 
sense, they deal with the powers not of 
the Irish Executive, but with the powers 
of the Irish Legislature. I now come to 
the second question raised, which is, 
whether it is possible or desirable to re- 
strain the action of the Irish Legislature, 
and, if so, how far the Amendment effects 
that object. That the irish Legislature 
may pass laws inflicting great injustice and 
great hardship has really been admitted. 
The very fact that three years, however 
inadequate a term that may be, are 
even by the Government themselves re- 
quired to elapse before one great «lass of 
domestic legislation is touched, is suffi- 
cient proof that in their opinion it is not 
impossible that the Irish Legislature 
might use its powers ina manner which 
the Government themselves would very 
greatly regret. But there is force in 
what the right hon. Gentleman said with 
regard to the particular means of meet- 
ing the danger which my hon. Friend 
has proposed. My hon. Friend proposes 
that, in whole or in part, Amendments to 
a Bill passed by the Irish Legislature 
shall be introduced not by a fresh Bill, 
but by a Resolution passed in the House 
of Commons and in the House of Lords. 
I admit that that is a very great inno- 
vation, and to discover whether it is 
justifiable we must wait till we know 
what is to be done with the Irish Mem- 
bers in this Hfouse. This is another 
example of the extraordinary embarrass- 
ment in which we are placed by the 
total ignorance in which we stand as to 
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the Resolution of the Government with 
regard to the presence or absence of the 
Irish Members. If it is the intention of 
the Government to revert to their plan 
of 1886, and exclude the Irish Members 
—a plan accepted by all the Irish Mem- 
bers at the time—then the suggestion 
of my hon. Friend would certainly be 
wholly unnecessary. The action of this 
House would not be in all probability im- 
peded by the proceedings of a powerful 
and a united body of gentlemen absolutely 
determined that no change should occur, 
and, if any change were requisite, no 
doubt it could be effected without any 
very undue control. But suppose it be- 
‘ame clear that, unless some restraint in 
regard to particular matters was imposed 
upon the Irish Legislature, great injustice 
was likely to oceur, then the concentrated 
and uncompromising opposition of 80 
gentlemen representing Nationalist 
opinions might undoubtedly have the effect 
of preventing the Imperial Legislature 
from taking any action whatever in re- 
straining the Irish Legislature until the 
time for action was passed. Therefore, Sir, 
I say I cannot pronounce an opinion upon 
the expediency of my hon, Friend’s sug- 
gestion until the Government vouchsafe 
to tell the Committee how they mean 
to deal with Clause 9, and I think it 
might be worth while to defer a final 
decision on the point to a later stage of 
the Bill, when it can be raised with far 
more effect and with far more complete 
knowledge of its necessity and its bear- 
ing. 
kept by the Government in darkness so 
complete and absolute as to be unable to 
judge how far it is expedient or inex- 
pedient to adopt the suggestion of my 
hon. Friend, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
had listened to the speech of the Prime 
Minister with a good deal of astonish- 
ment. Last night the right hon. 
Gentleman described an Amendment as 
ludicrous, and that night he had described 
the Amendment now under discussion as 
‘aptious, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
not use the expression. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, then he, 
in common with many hon. Members of 
the House, was really incapable of 
understanding the plain meaning of the 
English language. The right bon. 
Gentleman was not unintelligible if he 
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was heard; but not infrequently hon. 
Members found great difficulty in hearing 
him ; and perhaps it was for that reason 
that he had made a mistake. But what 
was the real point here? The real 
position of the Government was this. 
They looked at the future of the Irish 
Parliament with perfect confidence. 
They (the Unionists) did not. The Go- 
vernment were prepared to trust hon. 
Members opposite. They (the Unionists) 
were not. [An hon, Member: Why ?] 
Why ? Because of the record of these 
men ; because of the lives they had led 
during the last 13 years, of the iniquities 
they had been guilty of, of the cruelties 
they had perpetrated, and of the dis- 
honesty that they had openly avowed. 
A Government that was prepared to take 
these men on trust and to have perfect 
confidence in them had no right to object 
to those who did not trust them and had 
no confidence in them trying to obtain 
all the securities and safeguards they 
could get. The real point of difference 
was this—and he would deal with the 
matter not from an Executive standpoint, 
but from the standpoint of the Legisla- 
ture. Let them assume that this Irish 
Legislative Assembly passed an oppres- 
sive Statute, what was to be the course 
of procedure in that House in regard to 
it? He should be told by hon, Members 
above the Gangway that the Imperial 
Parliament did not part with its power to 
set matters right if they were put wrong. 
Yes ; but what chance would the Imperial 
Parliament have in reference to an 
oppressive Statute to put it right ¢ Look 
at the situation that would be created 
under the Bill if a Statute were passed 
that the majority of that House con- 
sidered oppressive ! They had got 80 
Irish Members, first of all, hanging on 
their flank to deal with: and what was 
more certain than that one Party would 
make terms with the 80 outside and bring 
them in, and the position of the Imperial 
Parliament in endeavouring to right the 
wrong done in Ireland would be almost 
intolerable ? What was suggested by the 
Amendment was that, instead of going 
through all this difficulty and facing this 
uncertainty, it should be possible by an 
Address of both Houses of Parliament 
promptly to apply such remedy as Par- 
liament might think necessary. He 
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did not think that was captious criticism 
of the Bill at all, and those who were 
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concerned for the loyal minority in Ire- 
land had a right to see that these safe- 
guards were made real and should not 
be shams. 

Mr. BLAKE (Longford, S.) said, the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone suggested 
that there would be a practical impossi- 
bility of redressing wrongs and remedying 
gross abuses of the powers entrusted to 
the Irish Legislature by the normal 
action of the Imperial Parliament if 
this Bill should pass, because there 
would be a solid body of 80 Irish 
Members who would dominate the situa- 
tion. No one knew better than the hon. 
Member that out of the 80 Members 
there would be 20, at any rate, on the 
side of the oppressed. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: No; there 
will not. Look at your own Schedule. 

Mr. BLAKE believed there would 
be 20; but, at any rate, there would be 
some ; therefore, the statement of the 
hon. Member was not correct. If they 
took 20 from the 80 Members that 
would leave 60, and take 20 from 60 
that gave a net of 40 on the side of 
wrong aud injustice, which was to over- 
bear the sense of right and justice of 
that House. If this Bill, giving a Con- 
stitution to Ireland, was to proceed as it 
was proceeding, and to pass through that 
House in spite of the firm and uncom- 
promising opposition of more than 300 
Members, he wanted to know what the 
danger would be which was to prevent 
a Bill redressing palpable wrong and 
injustice passing through that House, 
though there were 40 Members presum- 
ably on the side of wrong and injustice ? 
When Irishmen were content to accept 
the situation which put their Constitu- 
tion—their permanent Charter—at the 
merey, so to speak (although he preferred 
to say the sense of justice) of that House— 
when they were content to leave every Act 
of theirs to be subjected to the possible 
action of that House in future, when 
they would have only 40 or thereabouts 
to speak for Ireland according to his 
computation, was it not enough without 
suggesting that they, who were painfully 
building up that Constitution by the 
ordinary process and with the ordinary 
securities of Parliament against a com- 
pact Opposition of more than 3800 Mem- 
bers, were not to have the benefit of the 
Parliamentary securities which 
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hon. Members were now using so exten- 
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sively and unflinchingly to prevent the 
construction of a Constitution, and that 
they were not entitled to use these same 
securities to the extent that 40 might 
use them in preserving unimpaired and 
in presenting their view with reference 
to subsequent Acts which might be im- 
pugned in that House? Irishmen ac- 
knowledged the right of the Imperial 
Parliament to interfere. They acknow- 
ledged that by a Bill any Act of theirs 
might be undone in England ; but they 
contended that they were entitled to 
insist upon it that their Acts should only 
interfered with by a Bill. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, §S.) said, the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken when he suggested 
that anything might be overt or wrong 
in the operations of the Executive of 
the Irish Government—if it ever got 
one—— 


Mr. BLAKE: I did not say one 
word about the Executive; the clause 
does not, and the Amendment does not. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS thought 
they were speaking to an Amendment 
which concerned the Executive of Ire- 
land. [“ No, no!”] Then, like other 
hon. Members of that House, he had 
failed to understand the speech of the 
right hon, Gentleman. But his object 
was rather to deal by way of illustration 
with a point which was raised by the 
Leader of the Opposition. That right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the United 
States of America, and to the difficulties 
which had arisen in their Constitution 
through the very large powers which 
the States possessed; and he said that 
very often all the Central Government 
could do, when cases of difficulty arose 
involving their relations with foreign 
countries, was to say— We are very 
sorry.” But they had had to say some- 
thing a good deal more substantial than 
that they were very sorry, for in certain 
eases they had had to pay heavily 
through the unconstitutional action of 
certain States. He would remind the 
Committee of what recently took place 
in New Orleans affecting the Italian 
Government. There was anattack upon 
the Italian inhabitants of New Orleans. 
A certain number of them were killed, 
and the Italian Government immediately 
claimed from the United States that 
there should be remedies—— 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Mr. Mellor, is 


this relevant to the Amendment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It is merely an 
illustration. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (con- 
tinuing) cbserved, that the Italian Go- 
vernment claimed from the Government 
of the United States that there should 
be remedies for these deeds, and that 
the perpetrators of them should be 
brought to justice. But what did they 
find ? The Central Government of the 
United States declared they had no 
power whatever to interfere with the 
Executive of the particular State. They 
remonstrated with the State of Louisiana 
entirely in vain; and, as a result, the 
Central Government, through the action 
of anu independent Executive which it 
had set up in one of its own States, had 
to pay a sum of 25,000 dollars as com- 
pensation to the families of the persons 
killed. Then they had a distinet, con- 
crete case of a difficulty arising with a 
foreign State, and he did not think they 
could have a stronger illustration of the 
necessity of keeping their hand and 
power directly upon any possible uncon- 
stitutional action of the Executive it was 
proposed to set up in Ireland, 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) commented 
on what he described as the invincible 
repugnance of the Government to every 
Amendment which proposed to deal 
with supremacy, or the method of assert- 
ing that supremacy. The Members of 
the Government had declared they were 
ready to accept a proper Amendment in 
the enacting part of the Bill declaratory 
of the supremacy. Ue was sure that, 
ancillary to that, they would be willing 
to accept some reasonable method for 
making that supremacy effective ; but, 
to all Amendments up to the present 
which had been put forward by the 
Opposition, they had shawn a most 
determined resistance. There were two 
things on which the Opposition were 
determined. ‘There were, first, that there 
should be in the enacting part of the 
Bill an ambiguous expression of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament : 
and, secondly, that there should be some 
means for making that supremacy effee- 
tive. The whole question of supremacy 
seemed to have got intoahaze. There was 
no clear idea on the other sideof the HLouse 
of what the supremacy should be, and he 
fancied that hon, Members who supported 
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the Government differed very much 
among themselves on the subject. He 
ventured to say if the average bon. 
Member opposite were asked what was 
meant by the inalienable supremacy, it 
would be found that all he had in his 
mind was that England was the stronger 
Power and could at any time enforce her 
wishes by the exercise of vis major. 
They should never arrive at any clear 
method of supremacy so long as the con- 
fusion existed. There could be no 
degrees of supremacy, and when once 
supremacy existed, it must pervade all 
branches of 

Tue CHAIRMAN observed that the 


hon. Member was not keeping to the 
Amendment. 
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Mr. ROSS said, his argument was 
that hon. Members had no clear idca of 
what supremacy was; but he would not 
pursue the subject. As he understood 
the Amendment assuming supremacy to 
exist, it proposed a summary method of 
enforcing it. No matter how great the 
faith of hon. Members opposite might be, 
they surely must admit that the people 
in the North of Ireland had some grounds 
for suspecting that the great powers to be 
entrusted to the Irish Parliament might 
be abused, and they demanded as a matter 
of right that some means should be given 
to the Loyalists to protect themselves, 
They could not wait for an Act of 
Parliament, which might be obstrueted 
in that House. The point he wished to 
put before the Committee was this— 
when any great danger arose on account 
of the exercise of some of the powers on 
the part of the Irish Parliament the 
Loyalists asked for a summary remedy. 
In his judgment the Amendment sug- 
gested a reasonable remedy ; and he really 
failed to understand, if the Government 
were sincere in their professions, why 
they would not accept some Amendment 
of that character, The Home Secretary had 
said that if right hon. Gentlemen agreed to 
give these powers to Ireland, they must 
not have a petty, peddling interference 
with the powers they so conferred. This 
method, which was suggested by the 
Amendment, would not be made use of 
on every petty occasion, but would ouly 
he exercised on occasions of reat danger 
and emergency ; and, that being so, he had 
as yet heard no real answer against the 
wdoption of the Amendment, 
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speak of the Amendment from the point 
of view of one who hoped that if a 


Legislature was established in Treland it | 


might work wisely and well, and that it 
might not be hindered and restrained by 
unnecessary and unjust restrictions. He 
very much doubted whether it would be 
fair to any Legislature to subject its 
legislative power to interference by mere 
Address to both Houses of Parliament. 
He was one of those who thought it was 
highly probable, judging from the 
different methods and spirit that animated 
many of the Irish Members from those 
which prevailed among those who were 
not honoured by being Irishmen, that the 
Irish Legislature would pass laws which 
would be very painful and objectionable 
to the Imperial Parliament. It was 
desirable, therefore, if such laws were 
passed, that means should be found to 
enable them 
Imperial Parliament. 


the Irish Legislature would have no 


chance whatever of conducting the affairs | 


of the country with success and 
advantage if the Imperial Parliament 
was to set it up, as it were, with a lash 
of this nature held over it. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite seemed to demur to the 
suggestion that their methods and spirit 
of action were somewhat different from 
his and that of other Members near him. 
But it was a remarkable fact that the 
moment an hon. Member ventured to 


speak a word of criticism about the Bill | 


his Irish supporters flew at him. He 
should like to know why the Irish Mem- 
bers of any constituency were to dictate 
to Representatives as to whether they 
should speak and discuss any measure in 
its details or in its principles? It must 


be borne in mind by hon, Members that | 
the Committee were discussing this Bill | 


under conditions which the Prime Minister 
had told them in 1886 were dangerous. 
He, for one, at almost every stage of that 
Bill felt that they did run considerable 
risks from passing a Home Rule Bill for 
Ireland against the majority of voices in 
Great Britain and under the practical 
dictation of an Irish majority. He 


thought there was a danger, and 
for the — reason that it was 


dangerous he thought that the Govern- 
ment should grant every possible oppor- 
tunity of debating points of danger as 
they arose. He should claim the right 
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But he thought | 
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to discuss the measure from that point 
of view, and to point out what he thought 
would be of advantage alike to the 
House of Commons, to the Empire, and 
to Ireland. He objected to the Amend- 
ment and should vote against it, because 
he did not think that it was a proper 
method of exercising the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament over a sub- 
ordinate Parlinment. He believed con- 
| scientiously that Irish Nationalist Mem- 
bers were most anxious to profit by the 
present situation by entering into reason- 
able engagements for the purpose of 
guaranteeing the propriety and efficiency 
of their action in the future Parliament 
of Ireland ; but he could not attach too 
much value to that. He was rather sur- 
prised himself to hear occasional speeches 
from the Front Bench in which they 
were reminded that the Irish Nationalists 
accepted this or that, and did not criticise 
this or that, but accepted the Bill most 
readily, and seemed to show a statesman- 
‘like quality in doing so. He agreed 
with that view. He thought nothing 
would be more unstatesmanlike than to 
expect from the Irish Nationalists any- 
| thing but a most cordial support of the 
Bill. But he said, on the other side of 
| the question, that if he were an Irish 
Representative and wished to make the 
future Legislature worth anything, he 
should object in the strongest possible 
manner to this proposal, because he did 
not believe that, if it were adopted, the 
Irish Legislature would have a fai 
chance. Could they expect that the 
Legislature of Ireland would be as good 
‘a Legislature if they fettered it by un- 
wise methods and proceedings as if they 
gave it the reasonable freedom which 
any Legislature might enjoy for the 
purpose of doing its work properly? He 
thought not. He hoped before the Bill 
passed through Committee to see some sort 
of a clause introduced which would give 
greater expression and security to the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament ; 
but he must say he did not think this was 
a proper mode of dealing with it. If 
this Irish Parliament was properly cou- 
stituted and if it was left reasonably free 
he should not have any great fear of 
Irish legislation, because Irishmen would 
know well that any oppressive legisla- 
tion passed by it would be met and dealt 
with by the Imperial Parliament. He 
did not think it would be a right thing 
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to put the Legislature of Ireland under 
the control of this Amendment. He 
thought to do so would have an irritating 
and injurious effect ; and he should, there- 
fore, vote against it. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) ventured to suggest to the Prime 
Minister that if, as appeared to be the 
case, they had not the advantage of en- 
tirely apprehending all that the right 
hon. Gentleman had endeavoured to 
make clear to them, he, on his side, 
had also failed to understand one 
very essential portion of their case. 
Had the Government looked at matters 
in a proper light they would have saved 
considerable time and trouble. It was 
said that the Amendment was not justi- 
fied. Well, the justification for the 
Amendment was that there was a radical 
discrepancy between the views of the 
Government and those who represented 
the minority in Ireland with regard to 
the main issue. And what was the main 
issue in Ireland? It was that the 
Government did trust, but the loyal 
minority did not trust, the future Legis- 
lature which it was proposed to set up in 
Ireland. The Prime Minister urged them 
to show confidence in hon, Members op- 
posite. He (Mr. Arnold-Forster) had not 
long been a Member of that House ; but as 
a visitor he had often listened to its De- 
bates, and on four occasions he had 
heard the eloquent perorations of the 
right hon. Gentleman, in which he 
assured them that if some particular 
legislative change were effected with re- 
gard to Ireland they would see an abso- 
lutely new state of things. He had 
heard other speeches of like purport 
since he had been in the House. But not 
one single prophecy of the right hon. 
Gentleman had come true. Hon. Mem- 
bers had some right to be suspicious ; 
they had some reason for their distrust 
on the ground of what the Prime 
Minister had done, but more especially 
on the ground of circumstances that were 
within the common knowledge ef them 
all. The Prime Minister said that free 
institutions brought their own education. 
But what free institutions had Ireland 
lacked during the last 20 years? There 
had been no distinction between the 
free institutions of the two countries, 
except that the laws regulating Ireland 
were more favourable than the laws in 
England and Scotland ; and if there had 
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been any departure from those institu- 
tions it had been when the right hon. 
Gentleman himself had thought fit to 
curtail certain powers because they had 
been abused. That being so, had they 
not some reason for mistrusting the 
honesty of the men who would be their 
future rulers? He did not want to put 
the matter too finely; but he supposed 
that such an occurrence as this might 
take place:—They might have hon. 
Members opposite sitting in the Upper 
or Lower Divisions of the Legislature in 
Dublin and lending themselves to a 
policy which, to their minds, was right 
and honourable, but which, to the minds 
of hon. Members of that House, was 
neither right nor honourable. If hon. 
Members of that House were to find 
themselves face to face with the results 
of the policy that had been promised by 
hon. Members opposite, they would be in 
a very serious position if they could not 
give an immediate counter to the 
execution of that policy. The very fact 
that the Committee was now asked to 
accept the clause upon the assumption that 
hon. Members opposite had ona few recent 
oceasions given their testimony in favour 
of a policy of conciliation was only worth 
anything at all if they assumed that 
everything that these hon. Members 
had said scores and hundreds of times 
was absolutely not to be believed. 
Without some such provision as was 
suggested in the Amendment, they might 
have hon. Members opposite bringing in 
some legislative project affecting the 
police in Ireland and carrying it. There 
might be hon. Members who would 
believe it was the duty of the Irish 
Legislature to act vindictively towards 
the Royal Irish Constabulary ; and the 
views of hon. Members in Dublin of what 
was just to the Irish Constabulary led 
him to doubt very much whether their 
views as to what was just and right 
weuld coincide with the views of hon, 
Members in that House. There might 
be the widest divergence of views, not 
only with regard to persons, but also 
with regard to property. He could 
understand hon. Members saying, as 
had been said, that they did not con- 
sider that the Irish Legislature would 
be under any finieking obligation of 
honour in dealing with the landlords in 
Ireland, and they might think it would 
be 2 very good thing to disregard the 
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obligations of honour. If that view were 
carried out, they would be face to face 
with an amount of injustice and tyranny 
that would require instant action by that 
House. He would venture to remark 
that the Prime Minister had not grasped 
the depth, intensity, or reality of the 
position under this clause; he did not 
appear to remember that he was dealing 
with the lives and fortunes of men and 
women. That was the whole point of 
the Bill. The Unionists insisted upon 
this and other Amendments, because they 
knew what had been done in the past, 
and because they had been promised in 
black and white by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo and others that worse things 
would be done in the future. They 
wanted protection. The hon. Member 
for South Longford had said that the Im- 
perial Parliament had a right to interfere 
with any unjust legislation that the Dub- 
lin Parliament might pass. He told them 
that some 40 Members would be re- 
turned 

Mr. BLAKE said, he did not say 
that. He said there would be 20 of a 
minority and 60 on the majority side, 
leaving a majority of 40. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 
apologised if he had misunderstood the 
hon. Gentleman. But did he forget the 
position of the Irish minority under the 
Bill? He hoped that the Committee 
would not forget that the Bill provided 
that in county after county the represen- 
tation, which was now a Loyalist repre- 
sentation, would be interfered with. In 
one case 15,000 persons would return five 
Members to support the Party to which 
the hon. Member belonged, while 36,000 
persons would only be able to return five 
Members to support the Party to which 
he (Mr. Arnold- Forster) belonged. 
[ Cries of “ Order!” ] He was not trans- 
gressing—he was merely speaking to the 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
Longford. ‘They were told there would 
be effective protection, but the practical 
gerrymandering of the Schedules to the 
Bill would place the minority in Ireland 
absolutely at the merey of hon. Members 
opposite. If this clause did not pass in 
its amended form it would be necessary 
to insist upon some parallel Amendment; 
for, unless some power which had its 
origin in the Imperial Parliament should 
stand between the Loyalists in Lreland, 
and especially in the South of Ireland, 
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and the direct oppression which had been 
promised to them over and over again in 
the clearest words by hon. Members 
opposite, and which they had declared it 
would be their duty and their pleasure to 
put in feree when they got into power, 
they would deprive Her Majesty's sub- 
jects of that liberty and protection which 
made life tolerable. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, as there appeared to be no 
intention to press the Amendment, and 
as the discussion had gone on long 
enough, he had to move that the Question 
be now put. 

Several hon. MEMBERS rose—— 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he rose 
toa point of Order. 

THe CHAIRMAN: What is the 
point ? 

Mr. RUSSELL said, he desired to 
ask whether, after the ruling of the 
Speaker on the subject the other day, it 
was competent for the hon. Member to 
preface a Motion for Closure by a 
speech ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The matter does 
not arise. It is hardly time for the 
Closure to be moved, 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
said, that the criticism of the hon. 
Member for South Longford, assuming 
that the hon. Member was entitled to 
take the Bill as it stood, entirely lost all 
its force, unless the Prime Minister was 
now prepared to state to the Committee 
that Clause 9 was to remain as it 
appeared in the Bill. If the Government 
continued to leave the Committee in 
obscurity on some of the most important 
clauses of the Bill they must expect that 
hon. Members representing the minority 
in Ireland would continue to move 
Amendments for the purpose of miti- 
gating the evil effects of the Bill, and so 
securing that peace, order, and good 
government should be maintained. They 
were asked to rely on the ability of the 
Irish Members. Ue agreed with the 
Prime Minister that the Irish Mem- 
hers had shown considerable ability; 
but that did not prevent their ability from 
being directed into wrong channels. 
It had been directed to the destruction, 
and had been destructive of peace, 
order, and) good government. — Surely 
the Prime Minister was not justified in 
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supposing that the considerations and 
influences which affected the Irish Party 
in the past were to cease active opera- 
tion because a Legislature was established 
in Dublin? He (Mr. Macartney) was 
convinced that those considerations 
affecting the prosperity and welfare of 
Ireland would be more likely to be active, 
because the seed which had been sown 
by prominent politicians in Ireland would 
only then begin to bear its full fruit. 
There were, no doubt, hon. Members on 
those (the Irish) Benches who would 
wish to conduct the business of an Irish 
Parliament in a manner consistent with 
the traditions of the English Parliament ; 
but those few hon. Gentlemen would 
not be able to control the forces behind 
them. ‘They had aroused a spirit which 
they would have to satisfy. To put it 
as it had been roughly put to him, the 
Nationalist feeling in Ireland was in 
reference to the present representation— 
“ Oh,” it was said, “ the men who are in 
Parliament now are good enough for 
what they have to do. When we get 
Home Rule, we will send to Dublin 
men more accurately representing opinion 
in Ireland "—and these new men, with- 
out experience of Parliamentary life in 
England, or of ever having been in 
touch with Executive power, would con- 
trol the Irish Government! As to the 
misuse of the ability of the Irish Mem- 
bers, he would remind them of the ability 
displayed at Tipperary ; if the same ex- 
travagance were shown in the Irish 
Legislature it would soon lead to the 
bankruptey of the Irish Exchequer. 
They had also seen how this ability 
had been exercised in commercial life. 
There was the spectacle of The Free- 
man’s Journal. | Cries of “ Order !”] 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked the hon. 
Member to confine himself to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MACARTNEY he was 


only giving an instance of the spirit in 
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said, 


which an Irish Legislature would be 
conducted. [Cries of “Order !”] He 


was speaking in a perfect covey of 
Deputy Chairmen, and, therefore, it was 
difficult to keep the chain of his argu- 


ment. He would content himself by 
saying that he should support — the 
Amendment, beeause, whether it was 


the best method for attaining its object 
or not, it would, at least, assert the right 
which the Irish minority claimed. 
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*Mr. H. §. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft) said, he had not intended taking 
part in the Debate, but he had not 
previously taken part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, and he 
thought English Members bad as 
much right to be heard as the Irish, for 
they had just as great an interest in the 
matter. It was refreshing to hear a Mem- 
ber of the Gladstonian Party suggesting, 
as the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir E. J. 
Reed) had suggested, however timidly, the 
right of private judgment. Most of the 
Party opposite—|Znterruption] — had 
abandoned that right. The Govern- 
ment were not prepared to listen to any 
arguments. [ Cries of “ Question ! ” and 
“Order!”] They were entirely in the 
hands of their Irish followers. [Re- 
newed interruption.| Unless there was 


an indication from the Irish Party 
that they were prepared to accept 
the Amendment, the hands of 
the Government were quite bound, 
and he offered them his sympathy. 


[ Cries of “ Order!” ] Many hon. Mem- 
bers of the House had had to complain 
of these interruptions—even eminent 
Members. He had hoped that a new 
Member might not be subjected to 
them; but courtesy was a practice 
unknown on the Nationalist Benches. 
He said the Government was entirely in 
the hands of the Irish Members. Since 
the Prime Minister had decided to follow 
the Irish Party all argument was lost 
upon him. [Renewed interruption. ] 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I am afraid I 
must say that the hon. Member is out of 
Order. The hon. Member must contine 
himself to the Amendment. 


*Mr. H. S. FOSTER said, he was 
merely pointing out that the Government 
were in the hands of the Irish Members. 
If the Mover went to a Division he 
should certainly support the Amendment, 
beeause it would restrain the future action 
of the Lrish Legislature ; and with respect 
to that Legislature the Opposition had 
grounds of reasonable suspicion. The 
Government ought to understand what 
that meant, because a good many of their 
Irish supporters were imprisoned by the 
Prime Minister on grounds of reasonable 
suspicion, — [ Zaterruption. | 

Tue CIAIRMAN: It is absolutely 
necessary for the hon. Member to keep to 
the Amendment. [* Cries of Divide !"] 
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*Mr. H. S. FOSTER said, that his 


reasonable suspicion was grounded on 
the action of the Irish Members both 
inside and outside of the House. [Jnéer- 
ruption.]| The hon. Member for Cardiff 
had told the Committee that as soon as 
he exercised the right of private 
judgment his Irish constituents flew 
at his throat. [Cries of “ Ques- 
tion!” and interruption.| Was the 
conduct of the Irish Party in the 
House on this present Bill worthy of any 
deliberative Assembly ? It was hardly 
possible for any opponent of the Bill to 
string two sentences together without 
perpetual interruption from the Irish 
Party. [** Hear, hear!” and cries of 
“ Divide!” and “Question!” ] Were they 
not justified in coming to the conclusion 
that if the same men had power in Ire- 
land they would show the same intoler- 
ance there as they did to their opponents 
in that House ? No independent Member 
wanted better example of what an Irish 
Legislature would be like than to watch 
the action of the Irish Party towards 
their opponents in the House of Com- 
mons. [Jnterruption.] They could 
have no confidence in these men. Their 
conduct justified him in saying—and he 
submitted to the Committee—that they 
were entitled in face of it to vote for every 
restriction that would fetter the hands 
of the Nationalist Party in Ireland. 

Mr. BRODRICK, who rose amid 
cries of “Divide,” said, the discussion 
had brought out from the Prime 
Minister the declaration that he was 
not at variance with the Unionist Mem- 
bers in regard to giving the Imperial 
Parliament proper control over the Irish 
Parliament. Having regard to that 
opinion, and in view of the fact that the 
Government seemed to think that his 
object would be effected in a better form 
than that suggested, he would ask the 
leave of the Committee to withdraw the 
Amendment—[* No, no !”"]—reserving to 
himself the right, unless « more satis- 
factory arrangement were secured, to re- 
introduce it on Clause 9. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 


Partick) rose 


Gevernment of 








Mr. John Ellis rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 300 ; 
Noes 244.—(Division List, No. 87.) 

Question put accordingly, “ That those 
words be there added :” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 247 ; 
Noes 303.—( Division List, No. 88.) 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, he 
had given notice of the following 
Amendment :— 

*“ Provided always, that if any Irish Act is 

inconsistent with an enactment made by Parlia- 
ment after the appointed day, and expressly 
extended to Ireland, it shall be read subject to 
that enactment made by Parliament, and shall, 
to the extent of such inconsistency, be wholly 
void and inoperative.” 
He thought it would be better to move 
the Amendment on Clause 33 ; therefore, 
he would not now ask the Committee to 
consider it. 

*Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
I beg to move to add at the end of the 
clause— 

“ Provided that in the making ot such laws, 
and in all matters pertaining to the carrying 
out of the powers conferred by this Act, both 
Houses shall, except as in this Act provided, 
have equal rights, powers, and privileges.” 

I can assure the Committee ‘that this 
Amendment is not submitted in a spirit 
of “captious criticism.” I hope that 
some hon. Members who support the 
Government will see that the question 
ought to be dealt with in some practical 
manner. The Committee has determined 
that there shall be two Houses of Legis- 
lature in Ireland. This decision was 
arrived at on arguments used by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister and the 
right hon. Gentieman the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant. A section of 
Members—a large section—sacrificed the 
opinions they entertained in deference to 
those arguments, for there are many 
strong supporters of the Government 
who hold the view that Second Chambers 
are objectionable. Arguments were 
addressed to them to the effect that in 
this particular instance a Second Chamber 
was necessary in order that there should 
be a safeguard established—that they 
should give up their opinions and apply 
to the conduct of legislative affairs in 
Ireland the safeguard of a Second 
Chamber. I am sure that hon. Gentle- 
men who support the Government, and 
who voted in favour of the creation of a 
Second Chamber, even if they sacrificed 
their opinions, did not intend to make 
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this Second Chamber a Second Chamber 
in name only. I would submit to the 
Committee that if the Bill remains as it 
is framed, without Amendment in the 
direction suggested, the Second Chamber 
will become, or may become, perfectly 
useless, will afford no safeguard what- 
ever, and supporters of the Government 
who voted for it will have voted 
for it in vain, without receiving any 
return for their sacrifice of principle. I 
would point out the position in which 
this Second Chamber now stands. In 
the Ist clause it is provided that the 
two Houses of Legislature shall make 
laws for Ireland ; and I think that 
does bring within it the necessity 
that the two Houses shall take some 
part in making laws; for, although 
there is no express declaration to that 
effect, it is implied that the two Houses 
shall take part in making laws. Beyond 
that this House has done nothing in 
respect to the construction of a Second 
Chamber as a part of the Constitution. 
And the Committee must recollect that 
when a statutory Legislative Body is 
constitutionally formed, subordinate 
to the body forming it, that Legisla- 
ture so constructed never can, without 
receiving e€Xpress powers, interfere 
with its own Constitution. All the 
power conferred must be defined by 
the Body which creates the subordinate 
Parliament; and unless we take care in 
the construction of this new Constitution 
we shall find that we have left to the 
statutory Parliament the right to alter 
its Constitution. We must see that the 
Second Chamber is not merely a name, 
but that it shall have real powers conferred 
upon it, so that it may act as a check 
upon unwise legislation, The only 
references I think you will find in this 
Bill to anything that can approach what 
I have termed the construction of the 
constitution are those in Clause 2, Clause 
8, which I think deals merely with « 
question of procedure, and Sub-section 2 
of Clause 32. At present the Bill confers 
no power on the Second Chamber except, 
by implication, gathered from the words 
of Clause 2. I understand the in- 
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tention te be that the Second Cham- 
ber should take an equal part in 
making laws with the Legislative 


Assembly. If it is said that the Legis- 


lative Council is only to take a very 
small part in the work of the Irish Legis- 
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lature, the power of that Body might be 
reduced to such small dimensions as 
practically to be non-existent. Inasmuch 
as the Bill does not attempt to confer 
power on the Second Chamber, you are 
going, in fact, to leave to the Irish Legis- 
lature the limitation of the power of that 
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Chamber. That, I am certain, is not the 
intention of the Committee, and it is 
ouly to remedy this defect that I 
ask the Government to consider this 


Amendment. Let us see how the matter 
would work out. In the Legislative 
Assembly, without a doubt, the National- 
ists would be in a majority. As to the 
Legislative Council, I have heard no eal- 
culation of the relative strength of the 
two Parties that would not give to the 
Nationalists a majority in the Chamber. 
I think the most sanguine calculation of 
the numbers places the minority at 20 
out of the 48 Members of the Council. 
If you leave to the Irish Legislature the 
power of settling what are to be the 
duties of the Second Chamber, you will 


leave it to the majority to destroy 
the safeguards which are intended 


to be the protection of the minority. 
Supposing the question has to be dealt 
with by Irish Act of Parliament. In 
that case, immediately after this Bill 
came into operation it would be necessary 
to determine the powers of the Chamber. 
Of necessity a Bill would be introduced 
into the two Chambers, the voting upon 
which would be controlled by the 
Nationalist majority in each Chamber. 
That Bil! might reduce the power 
of the Second Chamber to nothing 
at all. It might say that the Second 
Chamber should not initiate a Bill. I 
ask the Committee is that its intention, 
and ought that to be its intention, when 
we are framing the Constitution of a sub- 
ordinate Body ? Ought not we ourselves 
to bear the responsibility of saying 
what the powers of the Second Chamber 
should be? The 2nd sub-section of 
the 32nd section provides that— 

* The privileges, rights, and immunities to be 
held and enjoyed by each House and the Members 
thereof shall be such as may be defined by Irish 
Act.” 

I do not think that that means that the 
power of the Second Chamber is to be 
detined by Irish Act ; but if it is not so, the 
whole subject is left untouched. In the 
8th section it is provided that Money 
Bills shall not be introduced in the 
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Second Chamber. That section makes 
the Legislative Assembly something like 
the House of Commons, and makes the 
Second Chamber something approaching 
the House of Lords, where Money Bills 
cannot be introduced. What can be 
the objection to inserting an Amendment 
providing that the Second Chamber 
shall not be entirely crippled by the 
vote of the Irish Legislature, but that 
it should have powers which may con- 
stitute it a safeguard? Unless such 
an Amendment be adopted, the Second 
Chamber may be a skeleton house, and no- 
thing more. The hon. and learned Member 
for Haddington (Mr. Haidane) said it was 
only a skeleton, and that the procedure 
of the Legislature in Ireland would be 
filied up with what he called the Common 
Law procedure of Parliament. I deny 
the accuracy of that argument. There 
can be no Common Law pervading the 
procedure of the Irish Legislature. Where 
would itcome from ? The Legislature will 
be a Statutory Body, and can, therefore, 
have no powers beyond the powers 
which are conferred upon it by 
Statute. It will be unable to introduce 
the traditions of the old Irish 
House of Commons, and we cannot con- 
vey to it the traditions of this House of 
Commons, or the spirit of our procedure 
here. If we shrink from the duty of 
ourselves defining what the powers of 
the Legislative Council are to be, and 
leave it to the majority in the Irish 
Legislature to say what shall be the 
relative powers of the two Chambers, we 
shall not set up a Second Chamber which 
ean be a safeguard to the minority, but 
shail simply erect a sham which will be 
worse than useless. There is much more 
that I think could be said in support of 
this Amendment. Iam not asking that 
we should proceed in an arbitrary 
manner; I simply ask that we should 
declare that in all matters respecting the 
making of laws and pertaining to the 
carrying out of the powers conferred 
upon the Bill both Houses shall, except 
as otherwise provided, have equal rights, 
powers, and privileges. May I respect- 
fully ask the Prime Minister not to use 
one argument against my Amendment ? 
I hope he will not say—* If we give you 
this Amendment, will you support the 
Bill?” Ithink that would be a one- 
sided bargain. The price he offers me is 
not good enough. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 


not offered it. 

*Sir HENRY JAMES: I was asking 
him to be kind enough not to ofter it. 
That was the offer he made to my right 
hon. Friend (Mr.J. Chamberlain). [ Cries 
of “No!”] I beg pardon, but it was 
so. The question was put to my right 
hon. Friend—“ If I accept this Amend- 
ment, will you support the Bill ?” and that 
offer was cheered very loudly. But how 
can such an argument be used against 
us ? This Bill contains 40 clauses. We 
suggest an Amendment on one clause, 
and my right hon. Friend wants us to 
accept the other 39 clauses if he agrees 
to the one Amendment. If we say no 
to his offer the cheers are very vociferous 
at our expense. I will tell my right hon. 
Friend what would be a sufficient offer. 
If he would agree to let us amend every 
clause in the Bill we would consent to 
accept the Bill, but I do not think my 
right hon. Friend would afterwards re- 
cognise his measure, and I admit ! do 
not think the Committee would regard 
the Bill as worthy of being passed in its 
amended form. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 18, at the end of the Clause, 
to add the words—* Provided that in the making 
of such laws, and in all matters pertaining to 
the carrying out of the powers conferred by 
this Act, both Houses shall, except as in this 
Act provided, have equal rights, powers, and 
privileges.” —(Sir H. James.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I desire to say only one or two words 
with regard to this Amendment, and I 
do so because I do not think it at all 
clear what, under the terms of the Bill as 
it stands at present, the intentions of the 
Government are in relation either to the 
First Chamber or the Second Chamber. 
As far as the 2nd section is concerned, 
I should certainly be of opinion that if 
the Bill is to pass in its present form 
the two Chambers would have exactly the 
same rights. Of course, if I was per- 
feetly satistied that that was the inten- 
tion of the Government, and if I thought 
that was the constrnetion of the Bill, 
taking the measure as a whole, I should 
not have thought it necessary to inter- 
vene in the Debate. But when IT come 
to look at the Sth section, I think it 
throws an entirely different light on the 
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2nd section ; and it leads me at once to 
the idea, which may be entirely erroneous, 
that it is not proposed by the Bill to 
confer equal powers on the Upper Cham- 
ber, if 1 may so describe it. The 8th 
section says—* If a Bill or any provision 
of a Bill adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly is lost by the disagreement of 
the Legislative Council,” the two Cham- 
bers are to sit together for the purpose of 
seeing whether they can amend 
their differences or whether it is 
necessary to hang up the Bill or have a 
Dissolution. ‘To my mind, it is plain that 
the only originating power recognised by 
the 8th section is in the Legislative 
Assembly. The section does not go on 
to provide or suggest that if the Legis- 
lative Council performed the same func- 
tions they would have the same power of 
summoning the Legislative Assembly 
and going through the same process. 
Taking the two sections together, the 
real construction is that the Legislative 
Assembly only are to have an originating 
and initiating power, and that no such 
power whatever is to be conferred upon 
the Legislative Council. Is that the in- 
tention of the Government ? It certainly 
seems extraordinary that the matter 
should be left in a state of doubt. I 
think the Chief Secretary is ander the 
impression that the Second Chamber will, 
under the Bill, have equal originating 
powers. I should like to have some 
explanation as to what is to be the 
method of procedure by which the Upper 
Chamber, after originating a Bill and 
passing it, may foree the Lower Cham- 
ber against its will to consider it. Is 
there any reason why the Upper Chamber 
should not have originating or initiatory 
functions conferred on it? You will 
observe the mode of procedure is this : 
that when the Lower Chamber passes a 
Bill, aud the Upper Chamber refuses 
to agree to it, the two Chambers will 
deliberate together; then why should 
not the same process be followed when 
the Bill is initiated by the Upper Cham- 
ber and objected to by the Lower 
Chamber? I have been of opinion all 
along that the Second Chamber will be 
of no use as a safeguard ; but, at the same 
time, I think that, as the House is going 
to give this safeguard against our will, 
we have a right to see that it is a real 
and not a sham safeguard. It seems to 
me that if the Upper Chamber had an 
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originating power, that might be a sub- 
stantial benefit and protection to the 
minority, because, assuming that the 
Chamber is a real Second Chamber, 
many persons represented in that Cham- 
ber will not be represented in the Lower 
Chamber, and their views could be put 
forward in the shape of a Bill which 
never could be brought into the Lower 
Chamber at all. For these reasons I 
respectfully press on the right hon. 
Gentleman that there is really a sub- 
stantial question involved in this Amend- 
ment, and that unless you give the 
Upper Chamber co-equal originating 
powers with the Lower, it will be no use 
as a safeguard. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If my 
right hon. Friend is content to provide 
for the exercise by the Upper Chamber 
of the powers properly and ordinarily 
appertaining to a Legislative Chamber 
the Government will have no objection 
whatever to the substance of the Amend- 
ment. Our opinion, however, is that it 
would come in more properly in Clause 32, 
and probably it would be better that the 
Amendment should stand over until that 
clause is reached. It has always been 
the intention of the Government that 
the Second Chamber shall have initiating 
powers, and I am astonished at the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite. He said he thought it 
was quite clear that there never was any 
intention of allowing the Upper Chamber 
to initiate legislation. ‘The fact that it 
is stated in the Bill that they shall not 
have the power to introduce Money Bilis 


is enough to show the contrary. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said he 


would admit it was doubtful. There is 
no question at all of abridging the privi- 
leges of the Second Chamber with respect 
to those powers which ordinarily attach 
to a Legislative Body. The Govern- 
ment desire that those powers shall be 
possessed as fully and largely by the 
Upper Chamber as by the Lower, except 
with reference to Money Bills. I trust 
my right hon. Friend will see there is 
no substantial reason for taking a 
Division, and I hope be will be inclined 
to acquiesce in the view that this 
Amendment should be introduced in a 
subsequent clause. 

*Sir H. JAMES: I quite admit, as 
a general rule, the claim of those in 
charge of a Bill, when they accept an 
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Amendment, to select the place in the 
Bill in which it should be inserted. I 
shall be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man will indicate what words he will 
accept. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
opinion is that the Government would be 
disposed to accept the first portion of the 
Amendment, as tothe making of laws 
and all the other offices and powers ordi- 
narily attaching toa Legislative Chamber. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
was glad that the statement of the Prime 
Minister had removed existing doubts 
with reference to the exceptional power 
provided by the Bill, and that he had pro- 
mised that the two branches of the Legis- 
lature should have equal power. But in 
the 8th clause there was a provision 
settling the disputes between the two 
branches of the Legislature. Amend- 
ments had been placed on the Paper 
establishing perfect equality between the 
two Chambers, and when the proper time 
came they could discuss the desirability 
of providing for cases in which the 
Lower Chamber rejected a Bill initiated 
by the Upper Chamber. The Prime 
Minister said that this Amendment would 
come more appropriately on Clause 32, 
but the clause said that the privileges of 
the Houses should be settled by Irish 
Act subject to a Proviso. They were 
anxious, however, to have this equality 
settled by this Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 
will be done by Imperial enactment. I 
desire to keep a free mind in regard to 
the provisions against a dead-lock, but I 
repeat that the intention of the Govern- 
ment is to provide that on matters and 
powers which ordinarily attach to a 
Legislative Chamber there shall be a 
perfect and bona fide equality between 
the two Chambers. 

*Sirn H. JAMES: After that state- 
ment of the Prime Minister I will ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. I 
hope we shall not have any difficulty 
in determining the words to use when 
we come to Clause 32. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the Amend- 
ment was a very important one, and the 
Committee ought to consider the language 
in which it was to be phrased. The 
Prime Minister had done nothing more 
than was absolutely necessary in deter- 
mining to reserve the question of 
reciprocal action of the two Chambers, 
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in regard to a joint Session, until the 
Committee reached Clause 32. He was 
not prepared to say that absolute 
reciprocal action between the two Houses 
would be desirable or convenient; but 
he understood that the question was an 
open one. He shared the perplexity of 
the Prime Minister as to the meaning of 
some of the words in the Amendment. 
He had no objection as to the making of 
the laws by the two Houses being equal ; 
and in all that ordinarily attached to the 
functions of a Legislature, the two 
Chambers might have equal powers. 
But he was doubtful what might be 
intended by including in the language of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman— 
“ And in all matters pertaining to the carrying 
out of the powers conferred by this Act.” 
This meant Executive action. ‘If the 
right hon. Gentleman meant that the 
tenure of office by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in Ireland 
was to be affected in any way by the 
Legislative Council, the Irish Members 
should meet the proposal with a flat 
denial. 


*Sir H. JAMES: I do not intend 
to go back from what I have said, 
but there must be no misunderstanding 
as to our position. We do not intend 
that the Legislative Council shall be 
reduced to an absolute nullity in the way 
in which the hon. Gentleman has stated. 
In the power of expressing an opinion 
we claim that there shall be equal power 
of action, except in eases specially 
provided for. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I entirely 
agree with my right hon. Friend, and 
subscribe to everything he has said. 
The Upper Chamber ought to have the 
power of censuring the Government in 
the same way as the House of Lords 
possesses it. Of course, we cannot in 
this Bill provide what effect such a con- 
demnation ought to have, either on the 
Government or on the country. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
he wished to secure the insertion at the 
end of the clause of the words— 

“The question, whenever it arises, whether 
any law passed by the Lrish Legislature does or 
does not relate exclusively to Treland, shall be 
determined by Parliament, in) manner herein- 
after provided.” 
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The object of this was to secure for this 
Parliament the right of interpreting its 
own Acts. He was aware that in Clauses 
22 and 23 there were provisions dealing 
with the powers of the Irish Legislature, 
and no excess of jurisdiction on_ its 
part by referring such questions for 


Government of 


decision to the Privy Council. 
But that would not meet all 
grievances or cases of hardship 


which might arise in the dim, distant, 
and uncertain future after the passing of 
the Act. Some cases might arise in which 
it would be a denial of justice to refer 
them toa costly legal tribunal like the 
Privy Council, It seemed to him very 
fitting that this House should be the 
interpreter in any cases that might arise, 
and that they should reserve to them- 
selves the right of decision. He had 
frequently known cases in which the 
Judges had been puzzled as to what the 
mind of Parliament was with regard to 
some particular Statute. He submitted, 
therefore, that some machinery of a 
simple character ought to be erected by 
which any Party could appeal to this 
Parliament to express its opinion as to 
any act done by the Irish Legislature, or 
as to any law that might be passed by 
it; and he thought it would be a denial 
of justice to compel a person aggrieved 
to go to the Privy Council by instituting 
a suit, or to the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Secretary of State in order to get him to 
move in the matter. He therefore 
referred, in the concluding part of his 
Amendment, to the machinery he pro- 
posed to add in a separate clause at the 
end of the Bill, and which he had 
already down on the Paper. It was 
simply that any subject of Her Majesty 
who felt aggrieved by any law passed 
by the Irish Legislature, or by any Act 
of the Irish Executive, or by any pro- 
ceedings, either civil or criminal, that 
might be taken against him, should be 
at liberty to state his grievances by 
simply writing a protest, and stating the 
grounds upon which he considered he 
was aggrieved ; and that Her Majesty's 
Attorney General should then place that 
protest before Parliament, unless he 
should certify upon the protest that 
there was no reasonable grounds for the 
appeal. The protest would thereupon 
come before Parliament for its decision ; 
and if either House should resolve that 
the act done, or the law passed, exceeded 
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the power of the Irish Legislature or 
the Executive, such act done or law was 
to be suspended in its operation. He 
implored the House not to part with the 
right of the interpretation of its own 
laws ; and for these reasons he moved 
the Amendment with the three words 
omitted, 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 18, at end, add—* The 
question, whenever it arises, whether any 
law passed by the Irish Legislature does or 
does not relate exclusively to Ireland, shall be 
determined by Parliament, in manner herein- 
after provided.”—(.Wr. Aimber.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
no right to appeal to the hon, and learned 
Gentleman, but I can hardly think he 
seriously intends to press his proposal 
upon the Committee. This is a subject 
of very great importance, and one upon 
which we have established a complete 
system of legislation after a long and, I 
believe, thoroughly satisfactory experi- 
euce ; this question of ultra vires in 
regard to the conflict of Legislatures is a 
very high question. It is a question 
upon the consideration of which, beyond 
almost all other questions, all passion, all 
ignorance, and all collateral motive in the 
matter ought to be excluded, and which 
ought to be dealt with entirely and ex- 
clusively in a judicial frame of mind and 
by judicial institutions. This is not my 
opinion alone ; these are the established 
principles of our law. Wherever we 
have subaltern Legislative Authorities, 
whether in India or the Colonies, and the 
laws of those Institutions come into con- 
flict with Acts of Parliament, we have 
a machinery for dealing with the matter. 
Cognizance is taken of any question that 
arises in the first place if it so happens 
in the Imperial Courts, and their Judg- 
ments are liable to review in the last 
resort by the Privy Council. In the 
opinion of the Government, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council is a 
tribunal which has acquired in a very 
large and notable degree the confidence 
of all parts of the Empire. The hon, 
Member proposes to supplant and expel 
the idea of reference to this judicial 
tribunal, ard to provide that the question 
of the interpretation of Acts of Parliament 
in the matter of ultra vires as between the 
subaltern and Imperial authority shall be 
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decided by a political vote in a political 
Assembly. 

Mr. KIMBER said, he expressly 
stated that he did not wish to get rid of, 
or exclude, the jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council should any suitor desire to appear 
before it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
hon. Member wants as a rival to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
a Reference, in the first place, to a 
political officer, the Attorney General, 
and then to either House, and not to both 
Houses of Parliament. The House of 
Lords has a judicial character as well as 
a political character. I should have 
thought if there was one thing we could 
be quite clear about it was that the 
Reference, if it is to go to the House of 
Lords, must go to it in its judicial 
capacity. No; that judicial capacity is 
to be cast aside when a question of the 
highest importance has to be decided. I 
think the hon. Member will recognise 
that his proposal is one that ought not to 
be pressed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR While 
sympathising with the hon. Member in 
his desire, as shown in his Amendment, 
to make the supremacy of Parliament a 
living reality, I do not think he would 
be well advised in pressing the Amend- 
ment to a Division. The question is 
whether the matter should be dealt with 
by a legal tribunal or by a Legislative 
Assembly animated by Party feeling. 
Such an Assembly would give a series of 
decisions, which in the nature of the case 
might, and probably would, be somewhat 
contradictory, according as one Party or 
other in the Assembly gained the upper 
hand. ‘That would bring about un- 
certainty and confusion, which would be 
not only extremely unfair to the Irish 
Legislature, but also extremely ineon- 
venient to the very individual whom the 
hon. and learned Member desires to 
protect. Above all, what is required is 
that decisions on matters of this kind 
should be clear and based on a settled 
principle acted upon throughout. That 
would be quite impossible, I think, if we 
were to leave the decision to the 
fluctuating majority of a popularAssembly, 
and for that reason, if for no other, I am 
rather inclined to think that the Amend- 
ment, even if supplemented by the pro- 
posed clause, would not conduce to the 
smooth working of the Bill if it should 
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ever become law, or to the interests of 
the suitor, and I therefore would suggest 
that the hon. and learned Member should 
withdraw his Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sir H. JAMES, in moving in Clause 
2, page 1, line 18, at the end to add— 

“ Provided that, notwithstanding anything in 
this Act contained, the supreme power and 
authority of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland shall 
remain unaffected and undiminished over all 
persons, matters, and things within the Queen's 
dominions,” 
said: I will not enter into any wide 
discussion upon the question of the 
supremacy of Parliament; I will only 
touch upon the subject in order that 
it shall not be supposed that I agree with 
the views expressed by the Solicitor 
General. When by the Act of Union 
the Parliament of Great Britain and the 
Parliament of Ireland came together, 
there then came into existence a Parlia- 
ment which was supreme, though it 
might be called statutory in the sense 
that it derived its existence from the Act 
of Union. I put it to my hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General, if 
the Act of Union had not been successful, 
and it was thought desirable, and enacted, 
that two Parliaments should exist—one 
for Ireland and one for Great Britain—and 
that they should be co-ordinate and equal, 
the Parliament of Great Britain would 
have no supremacy over Ireland any more 
than the Parliament of Ireland would 
have supremacy over Great Britain. I 
take this opportunity of protesting against 
the view that it is unnecessary we should 
take means to protect the supremacy of 
Parliamert. We ought most certainly to 
take means to protect the supremacy of 
Parliament. I admit that with respect 
to this Bill the question is almost academic, 
because I do not assert that there is any 
attempt in the Bill to get rid of the 
supremacy of Parliament. But as many 
persons do think that this supremacy is 
practically got rid of, there ought to be 
no possible doubt left upon the matter. 
I refuse to regard the question of doubt 
arising only from a legal point of view. 
If the question had to be discussed accord- 
ing to judicial rules before a legal tribunal 
we might trust that the supremacy of 
Parliament would be recognised. But 
we have to look to what might take 
place, not only from a legal, but from a 
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political, point of view. We shal! have 
the question raised as to whether the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is 
maintained under many different political 
considerations and aspects. We shall have 
many men saying —* You have no right to 
legislate for Ireland, because virtually 
you gave up the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment.” I can understand this House of 
Parliament or the Irish Parliament 
saying—* We look at this question in a 
broader light than the Judges. We 
heard Ministers say that the Irish 
Parliament was not to be interfered with 
except in extreme cases, which would 
never arise.” Irish Members may say 
they always intended they should never be 
interfered with ; and that when Parlia- 
ment granted this power, it was asked 
expressly to declare that it retained its 
own supremacy, and it refused to do so. 
If the supremacy is to be a living force ; 
if it not only exists, but is to be exercised, 
it is absolutely necessary that there 
zhould be a declaration of that supremacy. 
It can never be maintained if we do not 
assert it. I fully accept all that has 
fallen from the Prime Minister and the 
Home Secretary on the subject. I fully 
accept their view that the supremacy of 
Parliament is to be maintained, and is not 
to be interfered with. But while I accept 
those assertions, I must say that they are 
of no value either for the construction of 
the Act or to control the action of 
politicians. Therefore, I trust that this 
assertion of supremacy will be placed on 
the face of the Statute. My right hon. 
Friend objected to the Amendment moved 
by the hon. Member for Deptford, on the 
ground that it was too narrow, and that 
it was something in the nature of a 
Preamble. My right hon. Friend also 
objected to it on the ground that it limited 
the supremacy and confined it only to 
Ireland, and he asked why not say that 
the supremacy remained unaffected over 
the whole Empire? I have accepted 
that view of the Prime Minister, and I 
have declared in my Amendment that 
the supremacy exists, notwithstanding 
anything inthis Act, overall the dominions 
of the Queen, and thus the power will be 
asserted of making laws for Ireland. 
But, having thus framed the Amendment 
in general terms, I must ask that this 
should be the place in the Bill in which 
this declaration should be inserted. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 18, at the end of the Clause, to 
add the words—* Provided that, notwithstand- 
ing anything in this Act contained, the supreme 
power and authority of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
shall remain unaffected and undiminished over 
all persons, matters, and things within the 
Queen's dominions.”—(Sir Henry James.) 

Question proposed, “That those word 
be there added.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I and 
my Colleagues have been perfectly clear 
and distinet in proceeding in this matter 
since 1886. We are perfectly convinced 
that, without any mention of the 
supremacy at all, it would remain 
absolutely unaffected, unlimited, and one 
over the whole Queen’s dominions. I 
know of no limitation whatever of the 
supremacy of Parliament except the 
limitation of geography. I do not be- 
lieve that the assertion of it is in itself 
necessary, or adds any strength to it 
whatever. But when there are those in 
large numbers and in good faith who 
attach great importance to the re- 
assertion of that supremacy, the Govern- 
ment are not disinclined to meet them. 
The whole question is as to the terms in 
which it is to be re-asserted, and whether 
it is to be by preamble, by proviso, or by 
clause. My right hon. Friend has avoided 
the rocks and shoals which surround the 
question if we were to try to clothe in 
exact terms powers with respect to which 
the sound doctrine is that it ought not to 
be limited, trammelled, or confined by 
any exact terms. I will not criticise the 
language of the Amendment, because if 
supremacy is unaffected it remains un- 
diminished. Apart from the particular 
place in the Bill where the declaration 
should be inserted, I think the course 
adopted by my right hon. Friend is 
judicious, and one to which we cannot 
make any objection. Some hon, Members 
are not satisfied with the assertion of 
supremacy in the Preamble, and want it 
expressed in a more drastic form, either 
in the shape of a proviso or a separate 
clause, which would imply its being put 
at the end of the Bill. To a certain 
extent, the question has been obscured by 
a feeling of suspicion and jealousy being 
imported into it, and in these cireum- 
stances the Government think it would 
be better that a proposal on the matter 
should come rather from those who 


feel the necessity of it than from our- 
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selves. I am glad the matter has fallen | hallowed thing, but not practical ; and if 


into the hands of my right hon, Friend, 
and I do not think I shall be incon- 
sistent if I were to ask him to agree to 
bring up this proviso as a separate 
clause. The most effective form of 
proceeding is by a clause, which does 
not hang upon any one particular pro- 
position of the Bill, but affects all the 
Bill alike. The Government, therefore, 
think that direct enactment by clause 
rather than by the kind of subordinate place 
that is assumed by proviso is the best 
and most satisfactory method of showing 
their respect and homage for this great 
doctrine of supremacy, which, in our 
judgment, should be esteemed as a 
hallowed thing. I hope my right hon. 
Friend will resolve to deal with the 
matter by bringing up an additional 
clause to the Bill. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Before the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
responds to the appeal which has just 
been made by the Prime Minister, I will 
venture to lay before the Committee 
some reasons which I think ought to 
induce him to keep his Amendment in 
the place where he has proposed it. The 
object of the Amendment, according to 
the Prime Minister, is to reinforce and 
hedge round the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, which the Prime Minister bas 
called a “hallowed thing.” The supre- 
macy of Parliament may be a hallowed 
thing, but, like other hallowed things, it 
has very little influence upon some of 
those who pretend to worship it. I wish 
the political religion which is embodied in 
the words “assembly of Parliament” to 
bea real religion, and I value those words 
not so much for themselves as because 
they are a fitting introduction to other 
Amendments to be proposed which will 
give them practical value. The words 
will make it clear that the Legislative 
Body to be established in Dublin derives 
its descent in no manner or way from 
Grattan’s Parliament. They will also 
act as a kind of instruction and indication 
that, so far from Irish matters having 
passed beyond the coutrol of this House, it 
will he their business still to control them, 
and, if need be, to wanage them. I want 
the supremacy of Parliament to be a 
practical thing. If the supremacy of 
Parliament is to be a practical thing 
under the Bill, we must insert machinery 
to make it so. It may be a very 
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it is not made real and practical, if its 
influence is allowed to be ignored or 
disregarded, the result will lead straight 
to the road of separation. What is the 
view of the Government on this point ? 
Do they mean this “ hallowed thing” to 
be the kind of supremacy, and that alone, 
which exists in relation to Canada ? Will 
they be good enough to answer that 
question “ Aye” or “ No” ? 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: I thought 
I had answered that question by stating 
that, in my opinion, the supremacy of 
Parliament is absolutely one throughout 
the Queen’s dominions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman will hardly go the length 
of saying that as a practical machine the 
Imperial Parliament is as efficacious a 
machine in Australasia and Canada as in 
Kent and Surrey. It may be one from 
the lawyer’s point of view, but it is not 
one from the statesman’s point of view ; 
and no man who turns his mind from the 
unrealities of a Constitutional lawyer to 
the realities of everyday political life will 
maintain that this one and indivisible 
supremacy is really the same in every 
part of that geographical area to which 
alone the right hon. Gentleman has said 
he limited it. I do not desire, if Home 
Rule should be ever given to Ireland, that 
the Imperial Parliament should deal with 
Ireland in the same minute manner as it 
now does with England and Scotland ; 
but neither do I desire that the Imperial 
Parliament should be deprived of all 
practical meaning and be reduced to the 
hallowed nothing which is the object of 
the right hon, Gentleman’s political 
adoration, or tothe mere abstraction which 
it is in relation to Australasia and Canada. 
It is because the words are of inestimable 
value as a preface and indication of what 
we mean to do in this Bill, if we can, 
and what we mean to do in subsequent 
Parliaments, if we must, that I hope 
they will be aliowed to remain as they 
are. For these reasons I desire they 
should be made part of the Bill in this 
place, and I strongly urge my right hon, 
and learned Friend not to yield to the 
suggestion of the Prime Minister. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think the speech 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
has just favoured the House shows how 
difficult, how impossible it is to carry on 
the discussion on this most important 
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subject in anything like a serious and 
even partially amicable spirit. I would 
appeal to the Committee whether the 
tone of the speech of the Prime Minister 
is not a model which should be fol- 
lowed on a great and serious occasion in a 
great deliberative Assembly ? But my 
right hon. Friend had no sooner made bis 
conciliatory speech than the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite rose and made a 
mockery [Mr. A.J. Batrour: Nota 
bit of it.] I do not wish to use any dero- 
gatory phrase, but it seems to me 
that the tone of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech was nothing else than pure 
mockery. No one knows better than the 
right hon. Gentleman hew serious are the 
issues before the Committee. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that throughout the 
Debates on the Bill I have consistently 
expressed my own personal indifference 
to the retention of a mere paper supre- 
macy. In the observations which I have 
made I have merely expressed the views 
from which I have never wavered. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is quite true 
that the right hon. Gentleman stated on 
a former occasion that he cared no more 
about proposals such as the right hon. 
Member for Bury wished put into the 
Bill than he eared about the order of 
precedence at a London dinner table. 
The value that the right hon. Gentleman 
sets upon these proposals being so slight, 
I regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have joined in the controversy in 
xo polemical a spirit. On behalf of my 
Colleagues and myself, I wish to say 
emphatically that we do not intend that 
this declaration of supremacy, whether it 
is agreed to in the form of a proviso or in 
the form of a clause, should be used as a 
platform upon which to raise a number of 
Amendments. That we do not intend, 
and to that we will not be parties. 
Right hon. Gentlemen opposite contended 
that there must be effective provisions to 
secure “a vitalising supremacy.” Our 
position is that no such Amendment as my 
right hon, and jearned Friend proposed is 
needed for that purpose, The Bill is 
saturated with supremacy. Supremacy 
stares us in the face from every page in 
the Bill. There is the legislative power 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament ; 
there is the veto, and there are the other 
provisions which provide in the most 
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effective way for the exercise of the 
supremacy when occasion arises, although 
the Government believe that such occa- 
sions will not often arise. In spite of 
what the right hon. Gentleman has said— 
indeed all the more on account of what 
the right hon. Gentleman has said—I 
hold that the best plan would be, if the 
Committee insists upon an additional 
declaration of supremacy, to embody the 
declaration in a clause at the end of the 
Bill. In assenting to the words pro- 
posed by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman—whether they are agreed to 
in the form of a proviso or in the form of 
a clause—we wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that we do not mean to go one inch 
further in the way of accepting Amend- 
ments such as wiil give satisfaction to 
the Leader of the Opposition and will 
assist him in his sinister purpose, avowed 
in public, of destroying the Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had replied in a very 
polemical way to a speech which might 
have been polemical, but which did not 
seem to him to have been so polemical as 
the reply. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would do well to remember that “ a 
soft answer turneth away wrath.” The 
Prime Minister, he understood, had 
assented to the principle of the Amend- 
ment. Headmitted that the place where 
it was proposed to insert the Amendment 
was not quite the proper place, and was 
of opinion that it ought to have taken 
the form of a Proviso to the Ist clause. 
He thought that progress would be 
facilitated if the Government would con- 
sent to the addition of the words to the 
clause under consideration as a temporary 
expedient, and to their transference at the 
Report stage to the Ist clause in the 
form of a Proviso where they would pro- 
perly find a place. The Government 
would still be able to safeguard them- 
selves. They had already done so by ex- 
pressing very clearly what they meant by 
assenting to the Proviso. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
sorry to say that I consider it an extra- 
ordinary demand to make upon us, that 
the words should be inserted here with a 
view to their being subsequently trans- 
planted in another place. That is not the 
proper method of proceeding. 

*Sirn TH. JAMES: Do I understand 
my right hon, Friend to suggest that the 
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Amendment should stand as Clause No, 2 
of the Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do 
not think a new clause is always 
necessarily at the end of a Bill; but, 
certainly, I am disposed to think the best 
course would be to place it at the end. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) asked whether it would be 
in Order, assuming the Government 
accepted the proposal for a new clause at 
the end of the Bill, to discuss the clauses 
of the Bill in relation to the new clause ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated with 
regard to his last Amendment that it 
rested upon the responsibility of the 
Government as to the place. 

*S:ir H. JAMES: We have really got 
so near together that I had hoped my 
right hon. Friend would have agreed to 
its insertion early in the Bill. It is for 
the Committee to decide the position of 
the Amendment and not for me ; but, 
personally, sooner than lose the Amend- 
ment I would consent to place it as 
Clause 2. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley) said, that after the construc- 
tion put upon the Amendment by the 
Chief Secretary it hardly mattered much 
where it was inserted. The right hon. 
Gentleman, whose warmth was the flush 
of political fever rather than the glow 
of political health, had given them to 
understand that wherever the Amend- 
ment was placed it would only mean in 
the eyes of the Government that the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
over the Irish Legislature was to be just 
the same as the supremacy of Parliament 
over the Legislatures of Queensland, 
Victoria, and Canada, and everybody 
knew we could legislate for Canada and 
Queensland ; but would Canada and 
Queensland take any notice of our legis- 
lation ? ‘That seemed to him alittle trap 
the Unionists were running into. The 
Government were proposing another paper 
guarantee. Tle could quite understand 
the pleasant tones of the Prime Minister 
and Chief Secretary. It was a sort of 
invitation to walk into my parlour ; and 
the Government would be able, when 
doubt was expressed as to the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament, to point to 
these words as a proof of the explana- 
tion—[“ Question 1” and eries of “Go 
on! "| It was all very well for Gentle- 
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men on the Front Bench to say “Go 
on”; but there had been no remonstrances 
from that Bench against the disorderly 
interruptions which were continually 
practised on Unionist speakers. He 
thought it was high time the Government 
should try to keep their allies—or rather 
their masters—in something like order, 
The real reason why the Chief Secretary 
and his friends would like to put this in 
Clause 41 was so as to remove it from 
any apparent conuection with Ireland. 
The Leader of the Opposition very well 
pointed ihat out, and he hoped the right 
hon. and learned Member for Bury would 
act on the advice of the Leader of the 
Opposition. If this were inserted in the 
Ist or 2nd clause or put in in imme- 
diate connection with the Legislature for 
Ireland it would indicate clearly what 
they wished to do, and would give force 
to the declaration which was contained 
in the Amendment ; whereas if it were 
put in later, where it had no immediate 
connection with the Legislature in Ire- 
land it would be another paper safeguard. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE thought 
he could satisfy his right hon. Friend. 
He would rather not come to an absolute 
decision at once ; but he would undertake 
that the clause should come before 
Clause 8. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Unionist 
Party, in their general scheme of opposi- 
tion to the Bill, were involved in some 
contradictions, and they might take the 
present case as an illustration. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bury, the parent of this Amend- 
ment, no doubt considered it of some im- 
portance ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Jesse Collings), sitting beside him, 
had subjected it to ridicule as a “ paper 
safeguard.” Neither the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney), one of the most acute debaters 
in the House, nor the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury (Sir H. James), 
appeared at all to enjey the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, Certainly, 
he could understand the feelings, of 
the right hon. Member for Bury, who, 
having drawn this expressive Amend- 
ment, and having achieved in reference to 
it what might be called a Parliamentary 
triumph, had his triumph ridiculed by the 
right bon. Gentleman who sat beside 
him. This Amendment added nothing 
to what was contained inthe Preamble ; 
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it added nothing satisfactory to what was 
contained in Clause 33; it did not increase 
or render more intense the supremacy 
with which, as the Chief Secretary said, 
the Bill was saturated. It added nothing 
to the facts, so that really he was dis- 
posed to treat the question whether the 
Amendment was or was not inserted in 
the Bill as a matter of no practical im- 
portance. Whether the Amendment was 
inserted in the Bill or not, everything 
would go on just the same; it would 
make no difference whatever. But he 
did think considerations of importance 
were found on matters connected with the 
question of the place of the Amendment 
in the Bill. In the first place, 
he did not think the Amendment 
was a Proviso. They might call ita 
Proviso, but it was not in the nature of 
a Proviso, though it began with the word 
“ provided.” A Proviso was something 
growing out of the clause, related to the 
clause ; but this was a proposition of the 
most general, unlimited, and absolute 
character, which really applied wherever 
they put it; and, therefore, he should 
object strongly to treating it as a Proviso 
limited to any clause. The clause to which 
it was proposed to add it was ope which 
merely dealt with the making of laws ; but 
the Proviso spoke of “power over all 
mattersand things” which would go beyond 
the sphere of simply making laws ; there- 
fore it was clear it was not a Proviso 
to the clause to which it was intended to 
be put. If there were ten thousand 
reasons for the Proviso, there was one 
conclusive reason against treating it as a 
Proviso, which was given by the Leader 
of the Opposition, when he said—* We 
want it put in here, beeause we want to 
make it a platform for further obstrue- 
tion.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not say 
that. 

Mr. SEXTON : That is what it came 
to. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: TI said it 
would be the preface to other Amend- 
ments which, of course, the Government 
are not bound to accept. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the principle of 
the Government was that the supremacy 
did not need to be vitalised in’ the sense 
of the word used by the Leader of the 
Opposition. The prineiple of the right 
hon. Gentleman was that he wanted this 
Proviso inserted here, so that in future 
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clauses, and perhaps future sub-sections 
of the Bill, he might introduce Amend- 
ments interfering with the scheme of the 
Government, and endeavouring to alter 
the whole scheme and framework of the 
Bill; and this, in his judgment, was a con- 
clusive reason why.it should not be inserted 
here, because if it was inserted it would 
enable hon, Gentlemen to carry on their 
opposition and prevent the passing of the 
Bill through the House in the longest 
Session. His view of the matter was 
that this was a general proposition re- 
lating to the whole Bill, and it should be 
inserted at the end. If it was inserted 
in connection with this clause it would 
be held to have special relation to the 
making of laws; and why,should the 
supremacy have any more immediate 
connection with the making of laws than 
anything else? The supremacy was 
intended to affect everything—Execu- 
tive action as well as the making of 
laws, and why was it wanted to be put 
after a section relating solely to the 
making of laws? Because the right 
hon. Gentleman wanted to use it here- 
after as a justification and an invi- 
tation to that House to interfere 
and to intermeddle vexatiously with 
the Irish Legislature. This was 
evident, both from the nature of the 
Amendment itself and also from what 
he thought was the intention of the right 
hon. and learned “Gentleman, that the 
supremacy should be in Ireland as else- 
where, and he thought this Proviso 
should not be appended to a clause 
affecting the Legislature, because it 
would be held hereafter that it was in- 
serted there to justify an interference 
with the Irish Legislature, which they 
hoped would not be necessary. ° 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, he 
hoped the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would not recede from his Amend- 
ment, or accept the offer of the Prime 
Minister to introduce a clause asserting 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment some time at the end of July. He 
was under some disadvantage in arguing 
the point, inasmuch as not one Member 
of the Government was present, 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present: House counted, and 40 


Members being found present, 


Mr. RENTOUL, continuing, said, it 
was pleasant to find that the President of 
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Fowler) was now present, and that he, at 
least, among Members of the Government, 
took some iuterest in the supremacy of 
Parliament. It had been said all along 
on this matter that it was unnecessary 
to declare the supremacy of Parliament 
as it already existed, and that it could 
not be expected to exist in stronger 
force than it did. That might be soin a 
legal sense; but they knew very well 
that they could not enforce the supre- 
macy without the insertion of words in 
the Bill. At one moment they were 
told the supremacy was covered by the 
Preamble of the Bill; at another that a 
clause should be introduced to assert the 
supremacy. For his part, he was glad 
to think that the Government were now 
willing to declare in the authoritative 
part of the Bill that the supremacy of 
this Parliament did exist, and that it 
could not possibly be taken away. It 
would be impossible to assert it in action 
unless they put it in the Bill. It would 
be of no vital foree whatever unless it 
were inserted in the Bill, and they on 
his side of the House wanted a clear 
declaration in the Bill. They did not 
share the trust of the Government in the 
Nationalist Members—a trust which, in 
the case of right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, had only been shown during the 
past six or seven years. They believed 
that the Government really meant that 
this Parliament should be supreme ; but 
the Nationalist Members did not mean 
that. It was perfectly true men might 
change their opinions, but if Irish Mem- 
bers had done that they had not said so, 
for there had been no retractation of 
former views on the part of those hon. 
Members. The late Mr. Parnell had 
not withdrawn any of his declared views ; 
neither had the hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. J. E. Redmond); the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. J. M‘Carthy) ; 
the hon. Member for the Scotland Division 
of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Counnor) ; 
nor had the Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon). If they had withdrawn or 
altered their expressed opinions he had 
not seen any evidence of it. They had 


been told that the supremacy of this 
Parliament existed in all parts of the 
British Empire in a condition that was 
one and indivisible. If those words 
meant anything, they implied that the 
supremacy in Canada and the Colonies 
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was the same as it would be in Ireland. 
That was not enough. They desired 
that the supremacy in the case of Ireland 
should be the same as in Kent or 
Suffolk. They wanted a supremacy 
capable of being enforced in a practical 
manner, Until that evening the statement 
had not been made that the Government 
would consent to have the supremacy 
declared by a clause. The Prime 
Minister had offered that if the right 
hon, and learned Member for Bury (Sir 
H. James) would draft a clause the 
Government would accept it. In that 
case it would not come before the Com- 
mittee until the months of July or 
August. Under the circumstances they 
desired the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to adhere to his Amendment. 
What was the value of any legal enact- 
ment if there were no machinery for 
carrying it into effect? They wanted 
the enactment to come in at the end of 
Clause 2, and they would then be able 
to propose machinery for carrying it out. 
The Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) had pointed out that the 
announcement made by the Prime 
Minister showed that the new Parlia- 
ment would not derive its existence from 
Grattan’s Parliament, but by Statute, 
and that which that House created 
naturally that House could at any time 
destroy or modify. The Leader of the 
Opposition had well said that a declara- 
tion of supremacy in the Act would serve 
as an Instruction to the Irish Parliament 
which would be constantly before their 
eyes. If no such declaration were 
inserted in the Bill the Irish Parliament 
might say, not without reason, that they 
had been ied to believe that no such 
supremacy was ever to be exercised. 
The hon, Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton), in his extreme desire to have 
the suggestion of the clause nega- 
tived—— 

Mr. SEXTON: No. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, that gave them 
the idea that there was something very 
considerable at stake. The Prime 
Minister offered a clause to be inserted 
in the Bill after Clause 2—that was to 
say, it was to be Clause 3.) But such a 
clause could ouly be inserted in the Bill 
after all the other clauses had been dis- 

Their point was to get the 
declaration of supremacy into the Bill 
vow. The hon, Member for Kerry said 
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that they wanted a platform for obstruc- 
tion. That was not so. What they did 
this for was as a platform for machinery. 
The declaration of supremacy was not 
merely for the purpose of preserving the 
dignity of the Imperial Parliament, but 
as a safeguard for the loyal minority in 
Ireland. They wished to have machinery 
to carry out effectively the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament and to preserve 
its dignity. That was the chief object 
of the loyal minority in Ireland. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury would stand to his 
Amendment, as, by postponing the 
matter until July or August, they would 
be precluded from applying the machinery 
necessary to the fulfilment of the purpose 
they desired carried out. 

Mr. CAMERON CORBETT (Glas- 
gow, Tradeston) said, it seemed to him 
that the assertion of the supremacy was 
the more necessary after what had been 
said in the course of the Debate. When 
the Government had urged that the 
supremacy was inalienable, and when 
they had refused to call the Irish Legis- 
lature subordinate, because they wanted 
to draw no distinction between 
it and the Colonial Legislatures, 
it had become plain that the 
supremacy over the Irish Legislature 
was to be of the same character as that 
over the Colonial Legislatures. If that 
were the case it seemed to him that the 
constituencies throughout the country 
were, to a very large extent, deceived 
during the last Election. In the Colonies 
the people realised that the only safe- 
guard for their interests consisted in the 
character of the sense of fair play of 
Members elected to represent them in 
their Legislature. In the present Bill, 
as it stood, absolutely the only safeguard 
the minority in Ireland would have would 
be the character and the sense of fair 
play of the Representatives of the 
majority of the people. He believed 
that when the people of Scotland at last 
realised that the fate of their brother 
Presbyterians in the North of Ireland 
had no stronger guarantee than the sense 
of fair play and the toleranee of the 
Representatives of the majority of the 
Irish people they would be very slow to 
support a measure of this character. In 
the future, if the measure were carried 
without Amendment, the Imperial Forces 
would be maintained to foree men to 
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obey laws which Englishmen believed to 
be unjust and cruel—laws which were in 
accordance with Irish ideas, but not in 
accordance with the ideas of the 
people of the United Kingdom, who, 
however, would still have the responsi- 
bility of enforcing those laws in which 
they did not believe. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
remarked that the two sides of the House 
did not look upon the question of 
supremacy from the same standpoint. 
What had been said by the hon. Member 
for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) went a 
certain way to prove this ; but he should 
like to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to an article which appeared in 
October last in The Nineteenth Century 
from the pen of the hon. and learned 
Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond.) The hon. and learned Member 
in that article quoted a long extract from 
a statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce) 
declaring that the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment was inalienable, and the hon. and 
learned Member subscribed to that 
doctrine, but went on to say— 

“For my present purpose I accept that as 

a true description of the position from a strictly 
Constitutional point of view. The rights of 
the Imperial Parliament, after the creation of 
the Irish Legislature, would remain intact. 
Those rights would remain dormant as far as 
Irish affairs are concerned.” 
That was the hon. and learned Member's 
view of supremacy. It was, however, 
the very opposite of the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had moved 
the Amendment. The hon. and learned 
Member went on to say— 

“A Parliamentary compact would be entered 
into binding the Imperial Parliament to leave 
these rights dormant.” 

Was the assertion in the Bill part of the 
“ Parliamentary compact” ? 

“Such a compact, of course, cannot in strict 
theory bind successive Governments ; but in 
practice it must have that effect, by imposing 
a moral obligation on Parliament not to act 
coutrary to the Statute. We would expect a 
clause in the Home Rule Bill to specially pro- 
vide and undertake that whilst the Irish 
Parliament continued in existence the power 
of the Imperial Parliament to legislate for Ire- 
land would never be used.” 


He (Mr. T. W. Russell) would like to 
know from the Government whether this 
was their idea of supremacy ? Of course, 
they could not possibly concede the 
demand of the hon, and learned Member 
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for Waterford ; that would be too absurd. 
Had they come to a compact with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who sat 
silent during the Debate, that he was not 
to press for a specific clause, on the 
ground that the assertion in the Preamble 
was all nonsense ? 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
No compact has been entered into with 
me. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was 
quite sure that there had been no com- 
pact with the hon. and learned Member. 
Had his Party numbered 19 instead of 
nine he would have got all he wanted. 
The hon. and learned Member must, 
however, see that the position of the 
Unionists with regard to supremacy 
was a different position from his. The 
hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) had objected to the insertion of 
the Amendment in the Bill at this point, 
because, in his opinion, it would pave the 
way for further obstruction. 

Mr. SEXTON: That was one 
reason. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he would 
tell the hon. Member the way in which 
he viewed it. The Amendment un- 
doubtedly amounted to the assertion of 
supremacy ; but the mere assertion with- 
out machinery to make it effective would 
be of precious little use. Let there be 
no mistake about it. Let the Govern- 
ment and the hon. Member for North 
Kerry understand that if the Amend- 
ment were carried, it would establish 
a basis for the adoption of effective 
machinery to carry itout. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary (Mr. J. 
Morley) had maintained that the 
supremacy intended to be given by this 
Bill was, practically, the same supremacy 
as was given elsewhere. But were there 
any safeguards in the British North 
America Act for any minority ? In 1867, 
when the Canadian Confederation was 
agreed upon, the Canadians were practi- 
cally unanimous, and there was no 
minority to safeguard like that in Ireland. 
If there had been, he had no doubt safe- 
guards would have been provided. The 
supremacy which suited Canada without 
a minority demanding protection was not 
a supremacy that would suit Ireland with 
a minority which the Government ad- 
mitted ought to be protected. Let the 
Committee, therefore, thoroughly under- 
stand that the Amendment of his right 
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hon. Friend was the first of a series de- 
signed to make the supremaey effective. 
The question of enforcing the supremacy, 
if ever occasion should arise, would have 
to be dealt with. It would be perfectly 
legitimate to establish an Imperial force 
in Ireland for the assertion of the Im- 
perial supremacy. What was the good of 
Imperial supremacy if it had no power to 
enforce its will? The two sides of the 
House, as he had said, were not talking 
about the same thing. The supporters of 
the Government wanted a _ paper 
supremacy ; they wanted a _ mere 
fraud 

Mr. MANFIELD (Northampton) : 
Mr. Mellor, I rise to Order. Is it right 
for the hon. Member to make such a 
charge against us ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that if 
he had hurt anyone’s feelings he would 
at once withdraw the expression. The 
ideal of the Ministerialists, at all events, 
was a mere paper supremacy. The 
Unionists, however, wanted an effective 
supremacy. If the Committee adopted 
the Amendment and went no further, the 
supremacy would be a sham. He had 
never asked for safeguards, and did not 
believe in them ; but, if there were to be 
any at all, he was determined that the 
Government should not go to the British 
electors and parade before them sham 
safeguards as being beneficial to the Irish 
minority. The Unionists intended to let 
the electors know exactly what the 
Government and their supporters were 
doing. They intended to make it clear 
that, instead of adopting real safeguards, 
the majority of the House were simply 
inventing shams to deceive the electors. 

*Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow) 
said, he had been of opinion from the 
first that mere words, either by way of 
preamble or by way of enactment, would 
have little or no effect in securing that 
supremacy which the Government and 
their supporters were pledged to the 
country not to interfere with by the Bill. 
If the House wished to secure the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament it must do 
so by machinery, and not by mere words 
either of preamble or of declaration. He 
had no hesitation in saying that if the 
clauses of the Bill were to be turned out 
of the Committee in the same shape as 
that in which they had entered it and 
the preamble remained as it was, the 
measure would be a fraud aud a pretence, 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary (Mr. J. Morley) said not only 
that the Bill was redolent of supremacy, 
but that it was saturated with supremacy. 
He did not wish to say anything that 
would be considered rude ; therefore, he 
would refrain from making the comment 
that was on his lips. They were told, 
however, that the Bill was saturated 
with supremacy. Without complaining 
of the ruling of the Chairman last night, 
he might allude to the Amendment he 
(Mr. Ambrose) had been prevented from 
moving to show what their position 
would be if the Proviso proposed by the 
right hon. aad learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bury were not accepted. 
They had adopted the words “for the 
peace, order, and good government of 
Ireland,” and he had had an Amendment 
on the Paper proposing to give to Ire- 
land a central Local Government Board, 
and to transfer various other Departments 
to Ireland in the same way. The ruling 
of the Chairman had been that that 
Amendment was inconsistent with the 
words he had quoted, and which had 
already been incorporated in the Bill. 
If the clause were not amended 
with the proposed Proviso when 
hon. Members came to propose their 
Amendments which were intended to 
secure the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament they would be told that their 
Amendments were inconsistent with this 
clause. In the clause itself there was 
matter which was absolutely inconsistent 
with the supremacy of the Parliament at 
Westminster. The Irish Parliament was 
to have powers in respect of the “ peace, 
order, and good government” of the 
country; and though there were certain ex- 
emptions in Clause 3, if they took Clauses 
2, 5, and 10 there was sufficient in them 
to exclude, he would not say the theo- 
retical supremacy to which the Solicitor 
General referred, but the practical supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament. Clause 
2 gave a general power—that was ad- 
mitted. Then there were exemptions 
which withdrew from the Irish Parlia- 
ments nearly every subject of interest 
which the Lrish Members would like to 
deal with. There were two points on which 
there was no exemption. There was no 
exemption whatever with regard to the 
subject of taxation, The Bill left power 
to the Irish Parliament to tax Irish 
subjects at pleasure, except in so far as 
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that power was modified by subsequent 
sections of the Bill. Now, if the Irish 
Parliament had the right to tax, it 
followed that, in addition, they had the 
right to refuse taxes. They had the 
right to refuse the necessary supplies for 
the maintenance of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Ireland, and for the maintenance 
of the Government of Ireland, whether 
Imperial or Irish. As he had said before, 
he cared very little for mere words. He 
should not think that this Proviso would 
in itself do anything to accomplish the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
He believed in machinery. Well, one of 
the important points and tests of supre- 
macy was the power of taxation. Give 
away their power of taxation, and they 
gave away their supremacy. What was 
it that gave to the House of Commons its 
power in the British Constitution? It 
was its right to impose taxes, and with 
the right to impose taxes the right to 
refuse taxes when they thought proper, 
and to originate Money Bills. So im- 
portant was that consideration that from 
the earliest times the right had been 
asserted and jealously maintained. Even 
at the present day the House of Lords 
was not allowed to amend a Money 
Bill. When a Money Bill was sent 
up to the House of Lords from the 
Commons the House of Lords must either 
reject itor pass it. That indicated the 
importance of the money question—and 
our relations with the United States also 
indicated it. It was on that point that 
we lost America. The Northern States 
resisted the taxation by Great Britain, 
and Great Britain gave up its power of 
taxation ; but with that power it gave 
up its supremacy, and America acquired 
absolute independence. He wished to 
ask the Solicitor General his opinion on 
the 10th clause. [“ Order, order!” ] 


*THeE CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman must not discuss the 
10th clause. 


Mr. AMBROSE said, that he did not 
intend to discuss the clause, and, with all 
submission to the Chairman, he was 
within his right. [Cries of * Order! "} 
The point of Order was a matter he had 
considered, and he maintained that he was 
within his right, because he was justifying 
his construction—[ Renewed cries of 
“ Order !"]—he did not often speak 
therefore, he would appeal 
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*Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 


learned Gentleman may refer to the 10th 
clause, but I have pointed out that he 
must not discuss it. 

*Mr. AMBROSE said, he only wished 
to refer to it for the purpose of proving 
the construction he had put on the 
2nd clause. The 2nd and 3rd sub- 
sections, of the 10th clause set forth— 

(2) The duties of Customs and Excise and 
the duties on postage shall be imposed by Act 
of Parliament, but subject to the provisions of 
this Act the Irish Legislature may, in order to 
provide for the Public Service of Ireland, 
impose any other taxes. 

“(3) Save asin this Act mentioned, all matters 
relating to the taxes in Ireland and the collec- 
tion and management thereof skall be regulated 
by Irish Act, and the same shall be collected 
and managed by the Irish Government and form 
part of the Public Revenues of Ireland.” 

If the Irish Parliament refused Supplies, 
or attempted to pass a Bill forbidden 
under the restrictions of the 3rd and 4th 
clauses, what would happen? Everyone 
knew the power of the purse. Suppose 
the Irish Parliament said to the Lord 
Lieutenant—* If you don’t pass this Bill 
we will not grant you Supplies ?” If that 
oeeurred, where are you? How would 
the money be obtained to keep and main- 
tain the officials of the Government and 
to prevent absolute anarchy from taking 
place ? Could the Solicitor General say, 
in face of the 2nd and 10th clauses, that the 
Imperial Parliament could impose taxes in 
Ireland ? Ifthey parted with the power of 
taxation, as he thought he had shown 
they had, where was the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament ? The Executive 
in Ireland, as the hon. Member for 
North Kerry had rightly said, would 
be the servants or agents of the Irish 
Parliament. How, then, were they 
to be at the command of the Imperial 
Parliament ? The hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman the Member for Haddington 
had said that the power of levying 
taxation must be given whenever the 
power of legislating was conferred. 
That power, he had pointed out, was 
inherent in Local Boards and County 
Councils. But in the case of those 
Bodies, if they sought to levy unjust 
rates, their proceedings could be quashed 
ina Court of Law; or, if they did not 
exercise the functions they were required 
to exercise, they could be compelled to 
do so by a mandamus. In these cases 
the power of levying rates was controlled 
by the Imperial Government through 
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the medium of the Law Courts. But 
that would not be the case with reference 
to Irish legislation. There would be no 
Courts to keep the Irish Legislature 
within its proper jurisdiction—to quash 
their orders when they exceeded their 
powers, or to compel them to issue 
orders when they neglected to do so, 
It was said that a remedy would be 
found in the Privy Council; but that 
body would be useless from that point of 
view. 

*Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8S.) did 
not wish to give another silent vote on 
the subject of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. If the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman pressed _ his 
Amendment to a Division, it would be 
necessary for him (Mr. Strachey) to 
vote for it, because he could not see 
what harm there could be in giving 
expression to Imperial supreracy on the 
Bill itself. Hethought that the Amend- 
meut would satisfy, not only many hon. 
Members, but many persons outside the 
House—satisfy their prejudices, or what- 
ever they might be called. The argu- 
ment of the Government was that the 
Irish people were to be trusted to carry 
out the Bill in a fair and proper spirit ; 
and, that being granted, why on earth 
could not the Government say—* We 
may run the risk of the supremacy 
not being so strong, but if the Amendment 
satisfies a great many persons inside and 
outside the House we accept it.” 

*Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth) : There 
is one point which, I think, will interest 
the Committee at this moment, and that 
is—what is the position which the 
Government propose to take if this 
Amendment is pressed to a Division ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
interested in knowing what is to be the 
response to my invitation. I have had 
no answer to the appeal I made to my 
right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Bury. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: The right hon. 
Gentleman says he has had no answer to 
the appeal he made to my right hon, and 
learned” Friend; therefore I may be 
allowed to call to the recollection of the 
Committee what took place at the 
beginning of the discussion, When 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
proposed the Amendment the Prime 
Minister expressed himself as entirely 
satisfied ; and the right hon. and learned 
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Member gave some reasons, which, I 
think, were very good reasons, for 


believing that the part of the Bill in 
which he proposed to introduce these 
words was the right part at which 
their declaration should be inserted. 
Then the Prime Minister, in his gracious 
and winning manner, made the most 
charming of Ministerial answers. He 
approved of the form of the Amendment ; 
he sympathised with the object of it ; he 
was at one with my right hon, and learned 
Friend in substance and _ intention ; 
but, at the same time, he asked, not as a 
stipuiation on which he was going to 
insist, but as if it were a favour, that the 
right hon. and learned Member would be 
good enough not to insist upon this 
Amendment at this time, but allow it to 
be postponed until we come to deal with 
new clauses. I listened to that appeal, 
and I did not wonder that my right hon. 
and learned Friend for a moment yielded 
and did not see to what point he was 
being led. The important thing with 
regard to this matter is that we should 
get this Amendment in, as early as 
possible in the discussion, as a definite 
declaration of the supremacy. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: The hon. 
and learned Member is mistaken. The 
purport of my offer te my right hon. 
Friend was to insert the clause some- 
where before Clause 3—that is as early 
as he proposes. 

*Sir E. CLARKE : I heard the whole 
discussion, and I will point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that his supposed 
concession is no concession at all. It 
does not matter a jot where the new 
clause is put in the Bill. To my think- 
ing, the thing that matters is this. If 
this Amendment is relegated to the posi- 
tion of a new clause it will come on for 
discussion somewhere in July, when the 
whole Bill, ineluding the Financial 
Clauses, will all have been subjected to 
discussion in this House; and if we are 
unwise enough to part with this clause 
and allow it to be postponed until the 
latest stage of the Bill, whenever on the 
intervening clauses we may desire to dis- 
cuss their effect on the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament we shali be met by 
the declaration—“ We, the Government, 
have promised you a clause, and you 
must wait till the moment you see it 
before you can discuss it.” I am glad 


that my right hon. and learned Friend 
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did not accept the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I sincerely hepe 
that he will be firm in his resolve to have 
this declaration, of which the Prime 
Minister has in terms approved, inserted 
in this part of the Bill. If we want an 
illustration of the importance of the 
point at which we have now arrived we 
should find it in the interesting fact that 
the long silence of the Irish Benches has 
been broken. The hon. and learned 
Member for Louth and the hon. Member 
for North Kerry have actually made 
speeches—not ejaculations, not epithets, 
but actually speeches—on the proposal 
before the Committee. It is perfectly 
clear, from the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry, that he means to 
resist now and at any time the insertion 
of this declaration. 

Mr. SEXTON : No; not at all. 

Sir E. CLARKE: That he meant to 
resist what we believe to be essential. 

Mr. SEXTON : On the contrary, I 
agreed to the declaration ; but I pointed 
out that this is not a Proviso; it is not 
limited to this clause, but it applies to 
the whole Bill, and it ought to be in- 
serted as an independent clause. 

Sir E. CLARKE: I think it was 
clear from the hon. Member's speech 
that he meant to say that no such 
declaration was necessary in the Bill at 
all, and that he would resist the insertion 
of any such declaration in the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: I said the very 
reverse. I said it added nothing to the 
declaration already in the Preamble, but 
that I had no objection to the insertion 
of it as a clause. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: That is exactly 
my point—that the Government, under 
the inspiration or direction or advice of 
the hon. Member for Kerry, and those 
who act with him, are resisting the 
putting of this declaration into the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We pro- 
pose to accept it. 

Sir E. CLARKE: The right hon. 
Gentleman says he proposes to accept it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said I 
was waiting for the answer of my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Bury. 

*Sirn E. CLARKE: I think that 


answer has been given to the right hon. 


Gentleman. [“No, no!”] The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said the 


question was one for the Committee. It 
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is clear that the Committee will not 
permit the withdrawal of this proposal, 
but will persist on its being put from the 
Chair. We are, therefore, entitled to 
know whether the Government are going 
to vote in favour of or against this pro- 
posal, the principle of which they say 
they agree with. I should like to add 


Government of 





that the 2nd clause, to which it is 
proposed to attach the proviso, is 


exactly the right place at which to make 
such a declaration, The Ist clause 
constitutes the Legislative Assembly ; 
but the 2nd clause grants to the Irish 
Legislature power to make laws for the 
peace, order, and good government of 
Ireland. It is when we are conferring 
that power to make laws for the peace, 
order, and good government of Ireland, 
that it becomes essential to show that 
these powers are not granted in derogation 
of the power which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment possesses in all parts of the Empire. 
I do not agree with my two hon. Friends 
who spoke last. I do not agree with the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone and the 
hon. Member who spoke from this side 
as to the worthlessness of paper declara- 
tions in an Act of Parliament ; and I am 
quite prepared to hear the flouts and jeers 
that are given to those who are merely 
Constitutional lawyers. I attach some 
importance to declarations in Acts of 
Pariiament, and I cannot forget what the 
conduct of the Government was in 1886. 
In that year they put into their Bill the 
37th clause, which was a_ specific 
declaration with regard to the powers of 
the Imperial Parliament. When the 
draftsman of that Bill (Lord Thring) 
wrote his article explaining the drafting, 
he said that it had been the desire of the 
Government, when legislative power was 
given to the Legislative Assembly, that 
there should be a clause by which the 
Irish Members, in accepting the gift, 
should accept the limitation of it at the 
same time. They put that into their 
Bill of 1886. Why is it not desirable or 
necessary to put it in the Bill now? I 
may be allowed to speak on this matter, 
because I think I was the first to protest 
against the enshrining in the Preamble 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. I am glad we have got to the 


point when the Government accept the 
proposition I made, and agree that the 
Bill itself shall contain a declaration as 
to the powers of the Imperial Parliament. 


Sir E. Clarke 
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It is no use for the Government to tell 
us that they are prepared at some future 
time to accept this proposal. What we 
want to know is whether they will accept 
the proposal made to them to-night. If 
they will, then I do not want to consider 
what other Amendments may be proposed. 
I agree that the Government are free—as 
declared by the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant—not to consider any 
Amendment as consequential, but to meet 
all Amendments fairly and independently 
when they are proposed in this House. 
It is not with that view that I desire to 
have this deelaration in the Bill. I wish 
to have in the effective clauses, as 
early as can be, in the most appropriate 
place, a declaration of the undiminished, 
unaffected supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister is in a position 
to see that he will have to deal with the 
question, aye or no, will he or will he 
not accept, this Proviso in the Bill? I 
venture to think that it would very much 
tend to the shortening of this discussion 
and to the clearing of the views of the 
Committee on the subject, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would now tell us, aye 
or no, whether, when this proposal is put 
from the Chair, he will support it ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
only waiting for the answer of my right 
hon. and learned Friend. 

*Simx.H. JAMES: The right hon. 
Gentleman says he is waiting for my 
answer. I thought I had given my 
answer before the adjournment. When 
my right hon. Friend said that he would 
insert the proposal as a new clause | 
categorically replied, and said that the 
matter was in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, and that it was not a matter on 
which I could bind the Committee. I 
also added that, as far as I was personally 
concerned, if the alternative lay between 
losing the words of the Amendment and 
the suggestion which the Prime Minister 
made— personally I should accept the 
suggestion. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
aware of the fact that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that the 
matter was in the hands of the Committee. 
But what I understand is, that he is 
satisfied with the proposal made. 

*Sirn H. JAMES: My extreme desire 
was to have these words inserted in the 
place at which I moved their insertion. 
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The right hon. Gentleman will recollect 
that in moving the Amendment I gave 
my reasons for wishing their insertion at 
this particular portion of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I intend 
to adhere to the offer I have made, and I 
have not yet got an answer to that 
offer. 

*Sir H. JAMES: I have stated as 
distinctly as I could the position I occupy. 
I am sorry if I have not made my 
meaning clear. I can only repeat what I 
have already said. I hope the Prime 
Minister will accept the answer I have 
already given. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I think 
my right hon. and learned Friend has 
made his meaning perfectly clear. As 
far as he is personally concerned he has 
moved his Amendment, and he stands by 
it; but, rather than lose it altogether, he 
himself is prepared to accept the sugges- 
tion of the Prime Minister. I am only 
repeating what has been said by my 
right hon. and learned Friend. Now, I 
think it is for us to ask the Prime 
Minister, under these circumstances, what 
is the position of the Government? Do 
they insist upon the alternative which 
they have suggested to my right hon. 
and learned Friend, which he personally 
is willing to accept under stress, but 
which he has told them plainly he thinks 
not so favourable as his own original 
proposition, or will they accept the 
Amendment as a Proviso to Clause 2 ? 
That is a plain question—we in our turn 
are entitled to a categorical answer. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
answer to that is that if, as I understand, 
my right and learned Friend agrees to 
accept our proposal, though he prefers 
his original pian, obviously his course is 
to ask the Committee for leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. That is my 
proposal. If he asks leave to withdraw 
his Amendment, then he accepts my 
proposal ; if he does not ask leave to 
withdraw his Amendment, then he rejects 
my proposal, If he will state what 
course he will take, then I will state what 
course I will pursue. 

Mx. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Of course, 
my right hon, Friend has not given an 
answer to the question put tohim. It is 


no use asking my right hon, and learned 
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Friend to withdraw his Amendment, 
because it is perfectly evident that, if he 
did, leave would be refused. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
ask him to withdraw. I wish him to ask 
leave to withdraw. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Surely 
we want to come to practical business. 
What is the good of my right hon. and 
learned Friend asking the leave of the 
Committee to do anything which he 
knows beforehand it will not grant ? The 
Prime Minister knows as well as anybody 
that the Amendment will not be with- 
drawn. Very well. I ask, under these 
circumstances, what is the Government 
going to do? The difference between 
the two sides of the House would appear 
to an uninstructed stranger as absolutely 
infinitesimal. The question before the 
Committee is whether the proposal made 
by my right hon. and learned Friend 
shall be put as a separate clause, between 
Clauses 2 and 3, or whether it shall be 
added as a Proviso to the 2nd clause ? 
Can anyone conceive a smaller issue than 
that ? [Cries of “Why not agree” from 
the Ministerial Benches.} My hon. 
Friends say, “ Why not agree?” That is 
precisely what I ask ; I am not going to 
tell the Committee why we shall not agree. 
I have said it would “ appear” to be infi- 
nitesimal. If it were infinitesimal, why 
on earth should the Prime Minister have 
made any difficulty? If the Prime 
Minister thought it to be not of the 
slightest importance, do you suppose that 
he would have delayed the proceedings 
on this Bill for two or three hours? No ; 
this is one of the cases which not 
infrequently arise in Committee in 
which, where apparently a difference 
is infinitesimal, a difference in 
words or a difference in methods cover a 
very serious difference in principle. 
The difference iv principle is this. We 
know that the Government are perfectly 
ready to grant any words we like to ask 
for which do not go beyond a paper 
supremacy. I admit that in a Preamble 
ora clause the Government are willing 
to give us all the satisfaction we can 
desire, provided that the promise of 
supremacy in the Bill is not made effee- 
tive in the Bill, The Nationalist 
Members are willing to accept this 
Amendment. The hon, Member for 
North Kerry said he did not think it 
went one jot beyond the Preamble. The 
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Amendment, however, has been raised 
with a distinct view, in order to put it 
before the House as the first of a series 
of Amendments which would make the 
supremacy effective. We take this as a 
datum line, and we want the Govern- 
ment to accept it as a foundation for the 
subsequent Amendments. When the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary said, as he did in answer to the 
Leader of the Opposition, that when the 
Committee came to these subsequent 
Ameidments the Government would 
reject them, in so doing the right hon. 
Gentleman took away all interest in the 
present Amendment. We do not thank 
the Government for accepting this 
Amendment unless they do so in the 
spirit in which it is proposed. The 
spirit and intention, surely, are of some 
importance. I pointed out on a previous 
occasion that while using exactly the 
same words right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench and hon. Gentlemen 
who support them are using these words 
in absolutely opposite senses. I am 
very glad to see the hon. Member for 
Waterford in his place. The hon. 
Gentleman stated in writing that he him- 
self would come down to this House and 
would move Amendments to define the 
principle of supremacy, so as to make it 
impossible that this Parliament should 
interfere with affairs committed to the 
Irish Parliament by this Bill. I have 
not seen those Amendments up to the 
present. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
The right hon. Gentleman is mistaken. 
I never stated that I would move Amend- 
ments to make it impossible for this 
Parliament to interfere, because my view 
is that, whatever Amendments were 
moved or carried in that direction, the 
power of this Parliament to interfere 
will still remain. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Member has interrupted me again and 
again when I referred to this matter; but 
he always makes a statement absolutely 
irrelevant to the one I make. The hon. 
Member has said two things not neces- 
sarily connected—two things that ought to 
be treated separately. The hon. Member 
has said that the theoretical supremacy 
of this Parliament cannot be disputed or 
disposed of. I quite agree with that, but 
I do not care one brass farthing for that 
theoretical supremacy. I know what 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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the theoretical supremacy of this Parlia- 
ment is over Australia and Canada, and 
I do not want to set up in the case of 
Ireland a supremacy which is worth no 
more than the supremacy over Australia 
and Canada. The hon. Gentleman, so 
long ago as October, 1892, declared his 
intention to make it perfectly clear that 
the supremacy of this Parliament over 
the Irish Parliament should be limited. 
The hon. Member was referring to a 
speech made by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy in which the right hon. Gentieman 
appeared to have said— 

“lt is not a question of asking us to divest 

ourselves of this power, because we could not do 
30.” 
That is the legal fiction—that is the im- 
posture which has been exposed to-night, 
and the hon. Member knows perfectly 
well that it is an imposture. Referring 
to these words of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, the hon. Member for Waterford 
in his article said— 

“The rights of the Imperial Parliament 
woukl remain intact; those rights would re- 
main dormant, so far as Irish affairs are con- 
cerned. A Parliamentary compact would be 
entered into binding the Imperial Parliament to 
leave those rights dormant.” 


I will now quote the hon. Member again, 
beeause he is perfectly consistent, and 
why he should endeavour in this Com- 
mittee to prove himself inconsistent I 
cannot imagine. This is a passage from 
his speech in the Debate on the Address 
in August, 1892— 

“ It comes to this, therefore : that what we ask 

is this—that in this Home Rule scheme there 
shall be a specitic undertaking—a clause speci- 
fically undertaking that while the Irish Pariia- 
ment continues in existence the powers of the 
Imperial Parliament to legislate for Lreland 
should never be used.” 
Now, Sir, after that, what is the use of 
the hon. Member getting up and inter- 
rupting me and trying to minimise the 
significance of his own words ? Let the 
hon. Member get up and say he has 
changed his mind. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: No. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Well, 
then, the hon, Member has not changed 
his mind. Now, Sir, I have all I 
want for the purposes of my argument. 
This is the erua of the whole Bill. It 
only shows how hon. Members who cal! 
themselves Liberals are entering upon a 
project for destroying the Empire. If 1 
wished I could go on quoting from hon, 
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Members belonging to the larger section 
of the Nationalist Party language which 
practically comes to the same thing as 
the language of the hon. Member for 
Waterford ; but it will be sufficient to 
take the hon. Member as representing 
not only the opinion of himself and his 
Colleagues, but the opinion of all the 
Nationalists of Ireland. And now the 
Government are putting themselves at 
the merey of the Nationalist Party, 
because, while you are saying one thing, 
the Nationalist Party are saying another. 
They do not say it in this House. They 
have good reason for not saying it. 
But are you so weak ; are you so foolish 
as to be deceived by their silence ? 
When this Bill is passed the Nationalist 
Party will say, and they will have a 
perfect right to say—* You gave us this 
Constitution knowing that we said we 
only accepted it on the understanding 
that your Imperial supremacy would for 
ever remain dormant, and you sat silent 
and allowed the Bill to pass.” That is 
the question raised by this Amendment. 
The question is whether there is to be 
an effective supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament over all persons and matters 
in Ireland after a local Legislature has 
been established there. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) 
said, it seemed to him that the words 
“supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment” had an entirely different meaning 
in the mouth of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham, 
and those he represented, than it had in 
the mouth and mind of himself. The 
right hon. Gentleman and his frieads 
seemed to mean the exercise of the right 
of control and revision, as the Leader of 
the Opposition once put it, day after day 
in every detail of Irish public affairs, consti- 
tuting thereby the Imperial Parliament 
after they had given Home Rule to Ire- 
land, a sort of Court of Appeal upon 
every single act in every Irish matter of 
the Irish Parliament. To his mind the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
meant an entirely different thing. In 
that declaration of his, which he had 
heard repeated so often in the House that 
he really was sick of it, he used the 
word “dormant,” and that word seemed 
to be translated by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham into “ dead.” 
Of course, it must be evident to 
every man that in the case of Ire- 
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land, as in the case of every 
part of the Empire to which they led 
given representative institutions, they 
must, by the very concessions of these 
representative institutions, make a com- 
pact with the country that they would 
allow it to manage its own affairs 
free from capricious interference upon 
their part, with local matters. What 
he meant by the supremacy of Par- 
liament was this—that if Home Rule 
were granted to Ireland, Ireland 
was to be allowed in her own Legis- 
lature, free from the interference — 
the stupid, meddlesome, and ignorant 
interference of that House, to manage her 
owt affairs subject to this condition : that 
the Imperial Parliament had the power, 
which, in his belief, it could not divest 
itself of by any Act or any section of an 
Act. [Opposition cries of “Oh!”) 
He was expressing an opinion that was 
not merely his own opinion, but was the 
opinion of the greatest Constitutional 


lawyers of the Kingdom—that the 
Imperial Parliament would have the 


power to interfere to prevent any act 
or oppression or injustice. It might 
seem egotistical in him to quote his own 
statements ; but, really, there was a good 
excuse for him. Hon. Members had 
quoted over and over again from speeches 
he had made, not from those he delivered 
on the First and Second Reading of the 
Bill, but from speeches made many years 
back. He held in his hand a speech 
which he made in that House in 1892, in 
which he said, on this very point of the 
supremacy of Parliament— 

“ The Imperial Parliament is supreme. None 
of us desire to touch its supremacy, and it must 
remain to the end of things the supreme 
Imperial Parliament. It cannot divest itself of 
that supremacy. But I and others gather from 
the constant repetition of the phrase that what 
is desired and intended by some people is that 
after you have given us a right to an Irish 
Legislature to deal with Irish affairs, you wish 
to constitute this House a sort of Court of Appeal 
before which every act of the Irish Parliament 
woukl be brought up, reconsidered, interfered 
with, and destroyed.” 

That was the position he took up—and he 
did not at all hesitate to declare frankly 
what he had always held—that it was the 
duty of Trish Nationalists so to mould 
whatever Home Rule Bill was passed as 
to make it as difficult and as troublesome 
as possible for the Imperial Parliament 
to interfere in purely Irish matters, He 
had never denied that, no matter what 
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they might put into the Bill, the Imperial 
Parliament would have the power to 
interfere if it liked. But his desire was— 
and it was the meaning of the Amend- 
ment of which he had spoken more than 
once—so to frame the Bill that it could 
not be a matter of everyday occurrence 
for that Parliament to interfere in every 
petty detail of Irish life. An hon, Mem- 
ber who spoke that night, and, he 
believed, a countryman of his, used the 
phrase that the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament was to be exercised 
over Ireland in the same way as it was 
exercised over Kent and Sussex. That 
was an absurdity. Either reject this 
Bill altogether—that would be a perfectly 
intelligent course—or, if they granted a 
Legislature to Ireland, it followed of 
necessity that they must permit that 
Legislature, in purely local affairs, to 
manage these local affairs according to 
local sentiment. The Irish Nationalists, 
on their part, desired to insist that it 
would be a sham and an imposture if 
they were to give a Legislature to Ire- 
land, with the intention in their minds 
not to allow that Legislature to manage 
the purely local affairs of Ireland, free 
from the meddlesome interference of the 
Imperial Parliament. But they stated 
at the same time that the Imperial Par- 
liament had the power—a power which 
they believed it could not divest itself of, 
and of which they would have no right 
to complain if it were exercised to put 
down any intolerable acts of oppression, 
which they believed would not arise in 
Ireland, but such, if they did arise, they 
would be glad to see any power step in 
and destroy, 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I wish to 





Government of 


have this matter set straight. Let me 
say, in the first instance, that I 


accept the assurance of the hon. Mem- 
ber. I have never taunted the hon. 
Member with inconsistency. I believe 
he has been absolutely consistent, and I 
should not blame him if he said he had 
changed his opinions ; but what I want to 
know is whether the hon. Member has 
changed his opinions?’ ‘The speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
nothing whatever to do with the point I 
raised. The hon. and learned Member 
said that he protested against interfer- 
ence with every petty detail being a 
matter of every day occurrence. Of 
course, there is no sensible person in the 


Mr. J. E. Redmond 
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House who believes that any interference 
of that kind would be possible or justifi- 
able. It would reduce the proceedings 
of this House to a farce, and would be 
justly resented by the people of Ireland. 
Therefore, if I could regard exclusively 
the speech made by the hon. and learned 
Member just now, I would be practically 
in agreement with him. But the state- 
ment which the hon. and learned Member 
had just made is not the same as he made 
in August, 1892. The hon. and learned 
Member then said that the powers of the 
Imperial Parliament to legislate for Ire- 
land should never be used. I agree with 
the hon. and learned Member that the 
powers of the Imperial Parliament should 
not be used in every petty detail of every 
day occurrences ; but what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has said is that those 
powers should never be used. He also 
said— 

“We do not object to the retention of the 
right of revision, of amendment, review, and 
repeal of specific Acts of the Irish Parliament 
acting within its proper limits. We, therefore, 
claim that in purely Irish affairs we shall have 
full and supreme control.” 


Hitherto, in arguing the matter I assumed 
that on the Ministerial side of the House 
there was an absolute concurrence of 
opinion that the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment should be maintained intact and 
unimpaired over all persons and all 
matiers; but from the cheers which 
interrupted me a moment ago it ap- 
pears that there are some Members on 
the Ministerial side of the House who 
support the contention of the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford that the 
powers attaching to supremacy should 
never be used in Irish affairs. Oh! this 
spectacle of a united Party. They will 
pot say what they mean by the supremacy 
of Parliament because they have not yet 
agreed upon the point themselves. Well, 
Sir, I have got a quotation from another 
article written by the hon. and learned 
Member at a later date. [Cries of 
“Oh!"] I will not be interrupted; I 
will not be contradicted ; and when my 
accuracy is challenged I shall certainly 
prove my case. In October, 1892, the 
hon. and learned Member wrote—- 

“ The power, which in the case of the Colonies 
is harmless because it is a dead letter, would in 
the case of Ireland be a reality, and would be a 
perpetual source of humiliation, of heart burn- 
ing, and of danger. We therefore say that a 
formal compact must be entered into that, while 
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the Irish Parliament lasts, it will be permitted 
sole and unfettered authority on all purely 
Irish affairs, free from interference by the Im- 
perial Parliament, and subject only to the con- 
stitutional veto of the Crown.” 


The hon. and learned Member will ap- 
parently have the support of certain 
Members of the Gladstonian Party. But 
I appeal to the bulk of that Party, to 
the men who are pledged up to their 
eyes to their constituents to maintain 
the effective supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. I appeal from the sup- 
porters of the Government to the Go- 
vernment itself. The Prime Minister 
himself has said, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland has said, that whenever the 
Irish Parliament did anything oppressive 
or unjust the Imperial Parliament would 
have an immediate and effective right of 
interference, and of course that involves 
that the question of the injustice or op- 
pression must be decided by the opinion 
of the majority of this House, and not by 
the opinion of the Members of the Irish 
Legislature. Then what we want is 
that these declared intentions of the Go- 
vernment shall be carried out. We 
desire to retain in the Imperial Pariia- 
ment an effective supremacy, the effective 
right and power to interfere whenever 
the Irish Legislature does anything 
oppressive or unjust. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham has pursued his double 
avocation—first of all, of converting into 
a matter of hot and envenomed Debate 
that which is between the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury and Her 
Majesiy’s Government, and which was a 
perfectly pacific and friendly discussion. 
That is the position which the right hon. 
Gentleman has chosen for himself in 
this House. And he has also endea- 
voured to determine and apply with un- 
flinching rigour to the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford that 
law of consistency which he dis- 
claims for himself. In ineon- 
sistencies, in contradictions, in waver- 
ings, and in violent speeches, made 
in both extremes, no man in the House 
can for a moment compete with my 
right hon. Friend, and it would be an 
interminable task to bring into juxta- 
position his innumerable contrarieties 
against himself. With respect to the 
hon, and learned Member for Waterford, 
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what I have to say is this—that neither 
can I undertake to say how far the hon. 
Member’s declarations at one time or 
another observes that inconsistency 
which I in vain look for in the declara- 
tions of policy of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham who now, ar- 
raigns the hon. Member, and I have 
listened to the declarations of the hon. 
Member for Waterford to-night and on 
former occasions, and I have heard the 
hon. Member give what appears to me 
to be a rational, just, and constitutional 
account of the supremacy of the Crown, 
and as to the use of that supremacy in 
the goverument of Ireland. I am bound 
to say also that in one portion of the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham an 
account was given of the application 
and use of the supremacy in the govern- 
ment of Ireland which appeared te me in 
some degree to approach the language 
and spirit of reason and good sense. I 
accept the declaration of the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford as being 
given in good faith. I hold the hon. 
and learned Member bound to his 
words, and what is a great deal more, 
the hon. and learned Member will hold 
himself bound to his declaration in 
its terms and spirit. The right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham has used 
in one portion of his speech some extreme 
language as to the authoritative sense 
which he intends to impose on the words 
of this Proviso. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 

“Do not accept it unless you accept it as the 
first of a series of Amendments intended to 
make the supremacy real and effective.” 

But for one circumstance I should have 
been disposed to treat these words of my 
right hon. Friend as making it impossible 
for the Government to accept the words 
of the Proviso, In the earlier and pacific 
stage of the Debate I had entirely 
accepted the words of the Mover. There 
was one question pending between the 
right hon. and learned Member for Bury 
aud myself, and that was the position the 
words should oceupy. I had hoped that 


the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had pledged himself to accept the pro- 
posal I made that he should bring up these 
words as a separate clause, the Govern- 
ment binding themselves to insert the 
clause at the beginning of the Bill—that 
is to say, not later than before the 3rd 
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clause. I pointed out that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s acceptance of 
that arrangement, of course, implied the 
withdrawal of the present Amendment ; 
but it appears that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman declines to ask for 
leave to withdraw. 

*Sir H. JAMES: For the third time 
I now interpose in this matter. I under- 
stood that I gave the right hon. Gentle- 
man a clear and specific answer before the 
adjournment as to the position I occupy, 
and I do not understand why the question 
is repeated. I have ascertained that the 
Committee will not allow this Amend- 
ment to be withdrawn, and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman now brings me to the 
front and presses me to withdraw it in 
order to make it appear that I have 
separated myself from my friends. I 
cannot comply with the request made to 
me by the Prime Minister. 


Government of 
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[already accepted before the peaceable 
progress of the Debate was interrupted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham. I hope that one 
thing will be clearly understood, and that 
is that this Amendment, considered as the 
initial stage of a series of Amendments 
intended to foreshadow the limitation of 
the powers of the Irish Legislature, is 
entirely and emphatically diselaimed by 
the Government, and that to all the 
Amendments which have that character 
attaching to them the Government will 
offer a consistent and unflinching opposi- 
tion. The intention of the Government 
is to bring about the failure of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham's object, which is to set the 
Committee by the ears. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
Committee is to be congratulated that the 
Government has, at 20 minutes past 11, 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I under- | announced their intention of accepting 


stood that the right hon. and learned 


Gentleman agreed to my _ proposal. 
I understand now that he will | 
not ask leave to withdraw. He may 
take that line if he chooses. I am in 


this position—that I had certainly 
accepted the terms of the Amendment, 
and, as the late Solicitor General truly 
stated when I made the request to the 
right hon. Gentleman, I did not make it 
an absolute stipulation of the condition 
of my acceptance. I also have this 
difficulty in connection with the Forms of 
the Committee. 
to obtain a majority of the Committee in 
negativing the insertion of these words 
in the clause, I should thereby preclude 
myself from bringing up any clause, or 
concurring in any clause, at the close of 
the Bill, for discussion. I am not dis- 
posed to take that course. As the right 
hon, and learned Gentleman has retreated, 
or changed his mind, and has decided not 
to ask for leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment, which I thought the right hon. 


and learned Gentleman would.ask leave | 


the Amendment, which, if they had 
accepted it at 20 minutes to 8 o'clock, 
would have saved 35 hours of the time 
of the House, which the Government are 


always telling the Opposition they are 


I believe that if I were | 


wasting. The course that the Govern- 
ment are pursuing is not only one which 
is very little calculated to promote har- 
mony in Committee, but it is eminently 
calculated to waste time. Apart from 
that, the right hon. Gentleman has, 
although late in the day, accepted the 
Amendment proposed by the right hon. 
and Jearned Member for Bury, but he has 


| chosen to qualify that acceptance with 


the announcement that he means to restrict 
the Amendments to words which if left 


‘alone in the Bill will be worth absolutely 


nothing. The right hon. Gentleman is 


| prepared to pay his homage to what in 
an earlier speech he described as a_hal- 


todo, I am not in a position to resist | 


the insertion of the words. But I am 
entitled to say that the Government will 
reserve to themselves a discretion later 
on as to the position the words shall take 
in the Bill, and of giving to them the 
entirely unexceptional form 


lowed thing—namely, the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament—but he is not 
prepared to introduce one particle into 
the Bill by which that hallowed thing 
shall also become an effective thing. 
The Prime Minister has told the Com- 
mittee, in language as clear as he or any 
one else could make it, that he is perfectly 
prepared to introduce words into the Bill 
to which he can appeal as showing that 
the Government have preserved the 


which I | supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 


suggested at an earlier stage. I am | But, at the same time, he has given ex- 
desirous, in strict faith with the Com- | pression to his unalterable determination 
mittee, to accept the words which I had | not to allow one single Amendment to be 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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introduced into the Bill by which this 
nominal supremacy can be turned intoa real 
supremacy. The statement of the Prime 
Minister leaves nothing to be desired, for 
once in a way, in point of clearness. All 
I wish is that the country should under- 
stand that when the Prime Minister and 
his Colleagues, and the hon. Gentlemen 
who now support him, talked to their 
constituents about maintaining the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament in the 
Home Rule Bill, they had nothing in 
their minds but the intention of preserv- 
ing that which was absolutely ineffective 
in practice ;—which the long experience 
of this country in dealing with the 
Colonial Legislatures shows to be nothing 
in practice, and which we may therefore 
assume that unless we succeed in modify- 
ing the Bill in Committee, or at a later 
stage, will reduce the powers of Parlia- 
ment over the affairs of Ireland to the 
level of the powers it possesses over the 
affairs of Canada and Australia. I con- 
gratulate the Geverument on having at 
last put an end to a long and perfectly 
useless discussion, but I cannot congratu- 
late them on having in any way improved 
their Bill. 
Amendment agreed to. 


*THe CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
next Amendment, standing in the name 
of the hon. Member for South Derry, 
was out of Order, as it was included in 
the scope of the Amendment which had 
just been agreed to. 

Sir THOMAS LEA (Derry, 8.): 
On a point of Order, Mr. Mellor. Does 
not my Amendment go further than the 
one which has just been accepted ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the 
Amendment which has been accepted is 
much larger than the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet, and includes that Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) rose to 
move to add at the end of the clause— 

“ Provided always that there shall remain and 
be in each House of Parliament a Minister of 
the Crown holding office in the Imperial Minis- 
try responsible for Irish affairs.” 

Mr. SEXTON : Ona point of Order, 
Mr. Mellor. I wish to ask whether this 


Amendment, which relates to Executive 
Government, can be properly moved on 
a clause relating to the Irish Legislature ; 
and whether it should not rather be 
moved on Clause 5, which relates to 
Executive Authority ? 
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*Tue CHAIRMAN: The Amend- 
ment relates to the Imperial Parliament. 

Mr. SEXTON: Clause 2 relates to 
the Irish Legislature only. The Amend- 
ment relates to Executive officers, and 
therefore it has nothing to do with 
Clause 2, but it has to do with Clause 5, 
which relates to Executive authority. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think that is 
so; and the Amendment ought to be 
moved on Clause 5, or brought up as a 
separate clause. 

Mr. HANBURY: May I submit to 
you, Sir, that this Amendment has 
nothing to do with the Executive ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : It is out of Order 
on this clause. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk), moved to add the words— 


“ Provided that no such laws be repugnant to 
the law of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


He said that the Amendment was simply 
to provide that the Irish Legislature 
should be placed in the same condition 
as the Colonia! Legislature occupied at 
the present time. The words were taken 
out of the Act which constituted the 
General Assembly of New Zealand, and 
which was passed in 1852. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Mr. Mellor, I wish to ask whether the 
provision of this Amendment is not covered 
by Clause 33 ? 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, that 
Clause 33 merely asserted that those 
Irish Acts which were not repugnant to 
Imperial legislation should be valid. 
His point was that those which were re- 
pugnant should be invalid. 

*Tuet CHAIRMAN : I cannot say the 
Amendment is out of Order. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, the clause 
he should briefly refer to was Section 53 
of the Act 15 and 16 Vict., chap. 72, 
which constituted the General Assembly 
of New Zealand. In that section it was 
provided— 

“It shall be competent to the said General 
Assembly (of New Zealand), subject, as herein- 
after mentioned, to make laws for the peace, 
order, and good Government of New Zealand, 
provided that no such laws be repugnant to 
the law of England.” 

That was exactly what he proposed by 
his Amendment for this new subordinate 
Legislature it was proposed to set up in 
Ireland. In the case of New Zealand it 
was provided by an Act that laws repug- 
nant to English laws should be invalid. 
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The same thing had been read in all 
laws establishing Colonial Legislatures, 
and that was the case up to the year 
1865. In that year it was considered 
necessary by this Parliament to pass a 
general Declaratory Act setting out fully 
the condition of the Colonial Parliaments 
with regard to their power to make laws 
differing from the laws passed by the 
Parliament of England. That Act had 
a great and important bearing on the 
subject they were new discussing. It 
was entitled “ An Act to remove doubts 
as to the validity of Colonial Laws.” It 
was found necessary to clear up some 
doubts about Colonial Laws, and 
accordingly this section was enacted 
in the Colonial Law— 

“ Any Colonial Law which is or shall be in 
any respect repugnant to the provisions of any 
Act of Parliament extending to the Colony to 
which such law may relate, or repugnant to 
any order or regulation made under authority 
of such Act of Parliament, or having in the 
Colony the force and effect of such Act, shall 
be read subject to such Act, Order, or Regula- 
tion, and shall, to the extent of such repug- 
nancy, but not otherwise, be and remain 
absolutely void and inoperative.” 


That applied to every Colonial Legisla- 
ture in this Empire, and the object of 
the Amendment was to provide that a 
new Legislature to be established in Ire- 
land should be placed in the same position 
as all Colonial Parliaments were in. 
How had this matter been dealt with in 
practice, and how had they proceeded 
since 1865 to work the Colonial Legis- 
latures with reference to that Parliament 
without any great amount of friction ? 
That had always been a delicate task. 
He was glad to see the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer present, and he wished to 
read to the Committee an authority the 
right hon. Gentleman would recognise 
and approve. A letter signed “ His- 
toricus ” appeared in The Times in 1879. 
It said— 

“The whole question of the relations of the 
Imperialauthority to the representative Colonies 
is one of great difficulty and delicacy. ... 
Colonial independency is a mere matter of 
abstract right. The Mother Country has not 
parted with her claims of ultimate snpreme 
authority.” 

He read that for the purpose of showing 
what difficulty there had been in work- 
ing the relations of these subordinate 
Parliaments and the Imperial Parliament. 
Three-fourths of that difficulty arose be- 
cause, with the exception of New 


Mr. J. G. Lawson 
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Zealand, in creating these Legislatures it 
was left open how far they were enabled 
to pass laws repugnant to the laws of 
England. A uniform system had now 
been established for deciding how far 
laws passed by Colonial Legislatures 
were repugnant to the laws of England. 
In Todd’s Essay on Parliamentary 
Government in the British Colonies, it 
was stated— 

“All Colonial enactments are submitted to 
the Secretary of the Council by the Colonial De- 
partment, and, when necessary, to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, to ascertain their legality, 
and to determine whether they contain any 
provision which is repugnant to the law of 
England. And any law to which objection 
could be taken on the ground of repugnancy is, 
to the extent where it is so repugnant to Im- 
perial legislation, absolutely void and in- 
operative, and should be formally disallowed by 
the Crown.” 

If the Prime Minister had expressly de- 
clared he was about to place Ireland in 
the position of a Colony-—that was to 
say, had enacted it in the Bill, and had 
put in plain words the substance of the 
speech he made in answer to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North Isling- 
ton, they would not have had to trouble 
with this Amendment; because if the 
Irish Legislature was known and declared 
to be analogous to a Colonial Legislature, 
then the Act of 1865 would cover this 
matter, and the law would be as he 
desired it to be without any further 
Amendment. In such a case they would 
have the same method as they had in the 
Colonies of discovering whether the 
laws passed in Ireland were or were not 
repugnant to the English laws. It was, 
he understood, suggested that Ireland 
would never make any alteration what- 
ever in her laws if these words were 
added to the Bill. But the Colonies had 
succeeded in passing a large number of 
measures in spite of being in the position 
he desired to place the Irish Parliament 
in. Canada, for instance, passed the 
Copyright Act, 1875, which made a 
great difference between the laws of 
Canada and those of this country. And 
what did they do? They came to that 
House and got an Act passed consenting 
to the Act which had been passed in 
Canada. So, also, the Irish Parliament, 
if it altered the law in such a way as to 
be repugnant to the law of the rest of 
the Kingdom, would, before they received 
the Royal Assent to such a Bill, have to 
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obtain an Act from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment declaring it right such a Bill 
should be passed, Of course, it would 
be competent to argue that the Bill dealt 
with matters exclusively Irish ; and, if 
so, there would be no difficulty in passing 
the necessary measure of assent through 
the Imperial Parliament, so that there 
would not be a complete check 
or stop on Irish legislation, but 
there would be a check on 
legislation which they in that Parliament 
did not consider just. He should like to 
remind hon, Members that they bad their 
constituents to consider in this matter. 
They had made certain promises to those 
constituents which they desired to fulfil. 
It was in them, as their Representatives, 
that the constituents reposed confidence, 
and to whom they looked to see that 
justice was done throughout the whole of 
the United Kingdom, and no British 
citizen was deprived of the protection of 
the law of the land. It might be argued 
that, even without the words he proposed, 
the Imperial law would override the law 
of the Local Legislature. At the time 
that the Merchant Shipping Act Amend- 
ment Bill, 1875, was before the House, 
Mr. Childers brought forward a clause 
with regard to British deserters. The 
then Solicitor General, speaking on behalf 
of the Conservative Party, said— 

“There could be no doubt that the Act of the 

Imperial Legislature would override any Act 
passed by any Local Legislature,” 
Mr. Serjeant Simon thereupon remarked 
that he heard that statement with amaze- 
ment, Then came the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who said— 

“He hoped the Government would not 
endorse the high prerogative doctrine of the 
Solicitor General. It was exactly by such a 
dangerous assertion of power on the part of the 
Imperial Legislature that they had lost their 
great Colonies in America, and he thought that 
Crown lawyers of the present day would have 
profited by the experience of the past. It was 
both unnecessary and impolitic to raise these 
questions in regard to Colonies having repre- 
sentative institutions.” 

At that time it was clear that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not think it was un- 
doubted that a law passed by this 
Parliament would override a Colonial 
Act. Lest such doubts and difficulties 
should arise in the future, he desired to 
have it plainly put in the Bill that if the 
Irish Legislature passed a law repugnant 
to the law of England, then the law of 
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this Parliament should overrule that of 
the Local Legislature. He begged to 
move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to 
add the words, “ Provided that no such laws be 
repugnant to the law of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.”—(CMr. Grant Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, this 
matter was provided for already. It was 
provided definitely in the Bill that any 
law repugnant to the law of Great 
Britain and Ireland shall be totally void 
of foree. Therefore, he could not con- 
sent to insert in the Bill a provision to 
attain a purpose which was attained 
already. He remarked that when Amend- 
ments of this kind was put on the Books, 
they ought to be moved in the form in 
which they were put on the Books. 


Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
asked did he understand the Government 
did not accept the Amendment ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
matter is provided for already in 
Clause 33. 

Viscount CRANBORNE submitted 
that that was not so. What his hon. 
Friend proposed to enact was that when 
Irish Acts differed from English Acts 
they should be void. As far as the 33rd 
clause was concerned, no enactment was 
propesed in regard to those Irish Acts 
which were repugnant to the British 
Acts. All that was stated was that Acts 
which were not repugnant to British Acts 
should be valid. What they desired to 
provide was that when these Acts were 
repugnant they should be invalid. He 
hoped his hon, Friend would adhere to 
the Amendment. It was an important 
Amendment in the light of the authority 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
had given the weight of his great Con- 
stitutional authority to the proposition, 
that it was not undoubted that an 
Imperial Act would over-ride a_ local 
Act. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT desired 
to be allowed to state that his hon, Friend 
had misapprehended what he (Sir W. 
Harcourt) stated in the passage he had 
read. What he stated was that it would 
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be unwise to use the power of England 
in the way it was used when she tried to 
force the tea on Boston and when she 
passed the Stamp Act, which led to the 
Rebellion of the American Republic. 
That was a totally different proposition 
from saying that the Imperial Parliament 
had not power. He believed that most 
Constitutional lawyers held that, indepen- 
dent of the veto, they had that power, 
and what he stated in the passage to 
which the hon. Member had referred was 
that it was a very unwise use of that 
power which was exercised by the 
Imperial Parliament at the time to which 
he referred, and that was very much the 
doctrine which had been very ably stated 
that night by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Waterford. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had admitted the power 
existed, but that it would be a very 
unusual thing to exercise that power 
upon all occasions to over-ride eommuni- 
ties either like Ireland or like our Colonies, 
or like what the United States of America 
were. That was all he (Sir W. Har- 
court) stated on the occasion referred to, 
and to his then statement he begged to 
adhere. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
there seemed to be a sort of impression 
on the other side of the House that they 
could separate English and Irish affairs, 
and that everything which the domestic 
Legislature which was to be established 
in Ireland would legislate upon would be 
exclusively Irish. But they lived too 
near Ireland for that possibility to exist. 
The County of Lancashire, for instance, 
was very much connected with Ireland, 
and its traders had a perfect right to ask 
that the laws under which they took con- 
tracts should not be disturbed by what 
the Irish Parliament might hereafter do. 
On this ground he supported the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 215 ; 
Noes 265.—(Division List, No. 89.) 


It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again ‘To-morrow. 
Sir William Harcourt 
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MOTIONS. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND), MINUTE OF 
COUNCIL, 1893. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS, 


Sir CHARLES PEARSON (Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew's University) rose 
to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her to withhold Her 
assent from a Minute of the Scotch Education 
Department, dated the Ist day of May 1893, 
providing for the distribution of the sum avail- 
able for Secondary Education, under Section 2 
(1) (4) of the Education and Local Taxation 
Account (Scotland) Act, 1892.” 

He said the Motion really resumed the 
discussion which the House eutered upon 
in the end of February last, and it would 
be in the recollection of hon. Members 
that on that occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of Scotland, 
after the remarks he made, urged that 
the Debate should then terminate in 
order that he might consult, by way of 
circular, certain of the Local Bodies in 
Scotland. The situation had changed 
since then only in this respect: These 
Local Bodies had given in their Reports, 
and had thus given the right hon. 
Gentleman the advice he sought, though 
hardly the advice he expected. It was 
absolutely necessary in supporting this 
Motion he should very briefly remind the 
house of the earlier history of this ques- 
tion in order that they might see why 
it was that he felt justified in asking the 
Government to give some explanation 
of their proceedings and the position in 
which they had brought this highly im- 
portant question of Secondary Educa- 
tion in Scotland. Last year an Act was 
passed assigning a sum of £60,000 for 
the purpose of promoting Secondary 
Education in that part of the kingdom, 
and, after allowing for £3,000, which was 
taken up for administrative purposes, a 
balance of £57,000 was left. Inthe course 
of the passage of that Act the Scotch 
Edueation Department laid on the Table 
of the House a Minute or Memorandum 
which indicated in more or less detail, 
but only by way of a tentative proposal, 
the mode in which they thought the 
money should be distributed and adminis- 
tered. That Minute was severely 
criticised, among others, he thought, by 
the Secretary for Scotland, but at all 
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events by some hon. Members of the 
then Opposition ; and the result of their 
criticism was that the Memorandum was 
withdrawn on the footing that a Depart- 
mental Committee should be appointed 
to examine and inquire into the whole 
question. That Committee was ap- 
pointed. It consisted of five gentlemen 
of special skil! in educational matters, in- 
cluding the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council on Education, and 
in the beginning of August that Com- 
mittee unanimously reported to the House 
certain recommendations with reference 
to the distribution of this money. They 
sketched out a scheme which, almost 
directly after their Report was tabled, 
was embodied by the Education Depart- 
ment in a Minute dated the 11th or 12th 
August. In consequence of the change 
of Government, there had been no oppor- 
tunity for Parliamentary discussion on this 
question. The Minute of August last 
practically embodied the recommenda- 
tions of the Departmental Commission. 
After the Secretary for Scotland had 
been in Office from the month of August 
until December he followed out one of 
the recommendations of the Commission 
by setting on foot the election of certain 
Lecal Committees throughout Scotland— 
one for each county and one for each of 
the larger boroughs. These Committees 
were elected under a Minute of December, 
which was issued by the Department, 


and this was followed up by a Minute on | 


the 3lst January, 1893, which was the 
subject-matter of the discussion in that 
House at the end of February. That 
discussion was of a very brief nature, 
and was brought to a rather premature 
close by the offer which was made by the 
Secretary for Scotland. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he intended to take 
the advice of the Local Committees which 
had been at that time set «n foot. He 
said he would issue a Cireular from the 
Department to these Committees asking 
their advice as to the mode of distribution 
of this money, and he said— 

“When we have the replies I[ will 
communicate the general result to Parliament, 
and if necessary I will lay a Supplementary 
Minute on the Table. Whatever is done shall 
be done with the full knowledge of Parliament: 
Parliament shall be consulted; Parliament 


shall have an opportunity of pronouncing ; and 
[FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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I trust that what will finally be arranged will 
be done with the concurrence of Parliament. 
. . «. . The final system of Secondary 
Education in Scotland shall not be arranged 
without the House having an opportunity of 
passing a judgment on it by Debate or by vote ; 
and I earnestly trust that, having made this 
explanation and given these pledges, the Debate 
may not be further prolonged.” 

After that the discussion terminated, the 
Debate having been a very short one 
indeed. The Department, on the Ist 
March, issued a Cireular in the terms of 
that undertaking, asking the advice of 
the local Consultative Committees which 
had been created, and they all hoped 
that the right non. Gentleman, if he 
was not prepared to abide by the result, 
would, at all that result 
into very serious consideration, But he 
had not sufficient confidence in the Local 
Bodies to abstain from putting before 
them in this Circular what he could not 
help regarding was a tolerably strong 


events, take 


temptation to accept the proposal there 
made, because in that Circular the Secre- 
tary for Scotland said he wished it to be 
understood that the system on which the 
opinion of the Committee was asked was 
Committee 


one under which the Local 


would construct a scheme guided by its 


own independent judgment as to the 
requirements of the locality, and the 


approval of the Department would not 
he withheld relative to the distribution 
of the sum available, based upon giving 
the best facilities for secondary education 
in each district. It was a very taking 
proposal to any Local Body that they 
should be offered money to be spent 


according to a scheme constructed in 
conformity with its own independent 


judgment and subject only to the approval 
of the Department. The right hon. 
Gentleman had received replies from 
these Local Bodies, and these replies 
entered very deeply into the considera- 
tion of the present position of this ques- 
tion, and in particular into the position 
of the Secretary for Scotland and those 
who had advised him in this matter with 
reference to the scheme which he had 
now laid on the Table of the House. 
These replies came from the 39 Local 
Bodies which had been created in the 
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mouth of December, and he proposed to 
call attention to three or four. The 
issue that was put to these Bodies was 
practically this— 


* Will you, in the distribution of this money, 
adhere to the proposals of the late Government 
in their Minute of August, which was sub- 
stantially repeated by the present Government 
in its Minute of January, 1893, or would you 
prefer to have the distribution of the money 
yourselves, not according to the theory of the 
Capitation Grants upon which previous Minutes 
were based, but according to some proportionate 
distribution of money over the length and 
breadth of Scotland, according to districts— 
either according to the valuation or the popula- 
tion, or according to both combined.” 


Of the 39 replies that were obtained, 24 
preferred to adhere to the Minute of 
January which the right hon, Gentleman 
himself, after considering the question 
from the month of August to the month 
of January, laid on the Table of the 
House, while 15 were in favour of a pro- 
portional allocation among the localities ; 
so that the bodies which the right hon. 
Gentleman selected were divided as three 
to two in favour of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s previous Minute and against the 
proposal which he (Sir C. Pearson) thought 
was, to a certain extent, forced upon his 
notice by the hon, Member for North- 
East Lanarkshire. That was a startling 
enough result, but it became still more 
startling when one examined in detail 
the replies themselves. In the first 
place, as might have been ex pected, they 
had certain of the larger, and also certain 
of the smaller, counties in favour of the 
Minute of January. Of the counties 
which pronounced in favour of that 
Minute he would mention those of Banff, 
Elgin, and Nairn, and the great North- 
West Counties of Sutherland, Ross, 
Caithness, Inverness, and Argyll. All 
these District Committees, representing 
these very extensive and important 
counties, pronounced in favour of the 
Minute of 3lst January, which the 
Government had already tabled. There 
were also the burghs of Dundee and 
Govan, and all these were component 
parts of the 24 who voted against the 
new proposal of the Government and in 
favour of the Minute of January as it 
stood. Heshould like to refer the House 


Sir Charles Pearson 
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io two of the replies, because he thought 
they were exceedingly significant. One 
was that of a county and the other that 
of a burgh. There were stronger ones 
than those he selecied, but he selected 
them because of their importance. The 
County of Lanark, which was in part 
represented by the hon. Member for 
North-East Lanark, who originally raised 
this question, received a Circular along 
with the other Local Committees, and 
the Local Committee of the County of 
Lanark, having considered the Circular, 
recommended that the grant should be 
distributed by the Education Department 
in accordance with the Minute of January, 
1893. What took place upon that they 
did not exactly know, but one thing was 
certain, and that was, that the Secretary 
for Scotland was astonished at that 
reply, and caused a letter to be written 
to Lanarkshire asking if it was really 
true that was their opinion. The letter 
was no doubt couched in official language, 
but in effect he believed it stated— 


“ Do you mean to tell me that the county in 
part represented by the hon. Member who raised 
this question originally is in favour of the 
Minute which he pronounced against and 
opposed to the very suggestion he himself 


made ?” 

The reply received from the Lanarkshire 
County Committee stated that the Com- 
mittee were unanimous in preferring that 
the grant should be distributed by 
the Department under the Minute of 
3lst January rather than in the manner 
suggested by the Circular of the Ist 
March. The other reply was from the 
Burgh of Dundee. He did not think for 
one moment that Party politics entered 
into this question in the least, but at the 
same time it was interesting to know that 
Dundee was represented in that House by 
two supporters of the Government, one 
of them a distinguished Member of the 
Government— the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty. Yet the Burgh of Dandee 
pronounced in unmistakable and strong 
language, not merely condemnatory of 
the proposed Minute of May, but they 
also remonstrated in strong terms against 
the supersession of the Minute of 
January 1893. Dundee took the view 
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that they could not expect to get the 
amount they were entitled to if popula- 
tion were the basis of the distribution, 
and they took the wider ground and stated 
that if the new scheme were adopted 
instead of stimulating secondary educa- 
tion it would have the precisely opposite 
effect, and they earnestly urged that the 
Minute of the 3lst January should be 
adhered to in preference to the Minute 
suggested in the Circular. Would the 
House just for one moment observe the 
position in which this left the question, 
After a single speech had been made on 
the last occasion against the Minute of 
January, the Secretary for Scotland re- 
quested that the Debate should terminate 
on this ground: He said they had 
embodied in the Minute of January the 
recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee. He admitted it was a strong 
Committee and admirably composed, 
and stated that that was the only advice 
they could get at the time. But since 
that time, he told them, another set of 
advisers had been called into existence— 
to wit, the Local Committees, and 
before they finally settled the Secondary 
Education of Scotland it would be 
well to consult these Local Bodies and 


be advised by them. He thought 
the House was entitled to some ex- 


planation from the right hon, Gentleman 
of this astounding change of front which 
he had so quickly made, in spite of 
that had 


the strong remonstrances 
reached him against any  abandon- 


ment of the principles of the Minute of 
January ; in spite of the expression of 
opinion of those whom he chose to 
advise him; and in spite of the De- 
partmental Committee’s unanimous re- 
commendation. The right hon. Gentleman 
after consulting the Local Bodies, who, 
he said, were “ able and well qualified to 
speak,” threw these Bodies over and 
tabled this Minute. What were the 
grounds on which he asked them to 
assent to this Minute as compared with 
the Minute of January ? = It differed toto 
celo from every detail of that Minute. 
The principle of carning a certain 
amount for work done was entirely de- 
parted from in the present scheme, The 


distribution proposed to be 


mode of 


substituted was according to the popu- 
lation of the various districts ; 


but the 
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replies of the local committees were all 
against that—against distribution by 
population—with the exception of two, 
the Isles of Shetland and the small, but 
most important, County of Clackmannan. 
He did not know whether the Secretary 
for Scotland had yielded to the influence 
of the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Bal- 
four) in this matter, but if he had done 
so it had been in opposition to the 
opinion of such counties as Aberdeen, 
Linlithgow, and Dumfries. These local 
committees were originally appointed for 
the specific purpose of advising the De- 
partment as to the requirements of 
Secondary Education in their respective 
districts; but it was now proposed, 
without their going back to the electors, 
that they should be made permanent 
committees with very uncertain functions. 
He did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had received a Cireular that 
morning from theSchool Board of Glasgow 
on the subject. They were absolutely 
anxious to know whether they were to re- 
ceive the moneyor whether they would have 
administrative functions, because while 
these Bodies, which were called into 
existence as temporary Bodies, were to 
have the administration of the schemes 
subject to the approval of the Depart- 
meut, he found nothing in the scheme to 
give them administrative functions, and 
they could not appoint a clerk—or even 
a treasurer—to receive the money. He 
would also like to ask for special 
attention to this—how the right hon. 
Gentleman reconciled the composition of 
these committees with the existence of 
the School Boards, especially in the 
large burghs like Glasgow, Edinburgh, 


and Dundee ? It had been suggested 
that the Minute should be further 
delayed. He was not in favour of 
further delay unless the right hon. 


Gentleman was unable to give to the 
House, and especially to hon. Mem- 
bers from Scotland, some satisfactory as- 
surance onthe various points he had raisec. 
If such assurance could not be given, 
he thought delay would be absolutely 


necessary, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her to withhold Her 
assent from a Minute of the Scotch Education 
Department, dated the Ist day of May, 1803, 
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providing for the distribution of the sum avail- 

able for Secondary Education, under Section 2 
(1) (b) of ‘ The Education and Local Taxation 
«Account (Scotland) Act, 1892." —(GSir Charles 
Pearson.) 

*THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Sir, I will not enter into 
the history of this question except 
as far as it is covered by the interval 
between the Debate that took place 
10 weeks ago and the present 
moment. <As the right hon. Gentleman 
has said, the Minute I laid before the 
House was founded on the recommenda- 
tions of a very powerful Departmental 
Committee; but when it came _ before 
Parliament, except myself, not a single 
Member in the House said a good 
word for it. Seven hon. Members on that 
occasion made speeches, every one of 
which was strongly condemnatory of the 
scheme as laid down in the Minute, and 
I stood absolutely alone amongst the 
defenders of the scheme, and it was 
swept out of the House by the 
unanimous condemnation of the Scottish 
Members who spoke, and, as far as I 
could judge, of all the Scottish 
Members who cheered. But this con- 
demned scheme is law at this moment, 
unless the present Minute is accepted 
by the House. I promised to lay 
the Minute before the County Com- 
mittees to get the opinion of Scotland on 
the question. Now, I will tell the right 
hon. Gentleman where I differ from him. 
He says the idea that each separate 
county and large burgh should have 
its own allotment of money, and that it 
should distribute the money in a way 
pleasing to itself, has been condemned 
by the people of Scotland, because 24 
Bodies have voted against it, and only 
15 in favour of it. But each of these 
groups of Bodies represent exactly the 
same population, so that the population of 
Scotland is exactly divided on the ques- 
tion. I must say that I could not venture 
again to present to the House a Minute 
which has been received with universal 
disapprobation by the independent 


opinion of the Scotch Members. I sup- 
pose, as the opinion of Scotland is equally 
divided, a sensible administrator must take 
thecourse he knows will be pleasing tothe 
House. But there is another reason why 
this course should be taken. The money 
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has been allotted under the Equivalent 
Grant, and it represents the money 
which falls to the lot of Scotland from 
the Probate and the Excise. It is 
contributed by the localities in pro- 
portion to their valuation. The 
money belongs to each locality, and 
to distribute the scheme all over Scot- 
land, without any reference to the amount 
due to each locality, is in some respects 
a very good scheme; but it cannot 
possibly be adopted unless there is some- 
thing like unanimity among the localities ; 
and when one-half of the population 
object this solution is impossible. An- 
other consideration is that this scheme 
for distributing this sum of money over 
Scotland by Capitation Grant is a very 
delicate financial operation, and it is very 
difficult to make both ends meet. The 
only method by which it can be done is 
by carryirg out a carefully prepared 
scheme based upon full knowledge of the 
circumstances of the case by the Central 
Department. If a general scheme for 
Scotland is altered in the sense of greater 
liberality under Parliamentary pressure, 
a financial breakdown would certainly 
occur. The right hon. Gentleman 
asks why take population and not 
population and valuation. I can reply 
to him on this point in a single 
sentence. The real disadvantage 
of this scheme is that certain rather 
thinly inhabited, and not very rich, coun- 
ties which expected under the January 
Minute to obtain very considerable 
grants in proportion to their richer neigh- 
bours were extremely disappointed, and 
it is in order to do something for those 
districts that the Department has taken 
population rather than population and 
valuation, and, therefore, that Glasgow 
and Edinburgh will get something less, 
and Inverness-shire and Ross-shire some- 
thing more. Another advantage of this 
Minute is its finality. If the House re- 
jects this, after its action on the Minute 
of January, it will be said that the 
House does not know its own mind. I 
promised Parliament to consult the Com 
mittee, and I have done so. I said that 
whatever was done would be done in the 
full light of Parliament, and I now 
submit the question to the judgment of 
the House. With regard to a general 
Capitation Grant, I may say that in my 
opinion you cannot carry a general capi- 
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tation system unless you have unanimity, 
and unless you have that and the appro- 
bation of Parliament you cannot get it. 
With regard to that approbation, I 
would say that I believe this second 
Minute has fairly the approbation of Par- 
liament and of Scotland, and I ask hon. 
Members to reflect that this affects very 
seriously the financial beginnings of the 
scheme. If the Minute be adopted by the 
end of 1893 Scotland will have received 
this and last year’s grants in the 
course of the first twelvemonths, 
amounting in all to £114,000. You 
will see the importance of that. I 
have taken every pains in this matter. 
I have fulfilled all my pledges to the 
House, and I have tried to consult the 
real feeling of the House. That being 
so, I hope the Minute will be allowed to 
ass. 

Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk) said, he had received strong re- 
monstrances from his constituency against 
the Minute. His own county, and some 
other counties in the South of Scotland, 
had protested against the proposal to 
allocate this money on the basis of popu- 
lation. What, he would ask, was the 
good of consulting the various Commit- 
tees in Scotland if their opinion was to 
be disregarded? He could say, and they 
need not be surprised at it, that there 
was a feeling of great indignation at the 
treatment of opinions of the majorities. 
He would like to know why these 
majorities were consulted if it was not 
intended to carry out their views ? The 
reason why the County Committees ob- 
jected to the basis of population was that 
the large centres, like Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh, and Dundee, would get most 
of the money. In previous debates there 
was a general consensus of opinion 
among Scottish Members in favour of 
the primary claim of the burgh high 
schools in any scheme for the develop- 
ment of Secondary Education ; but the 
Minute of the Ist May practically 
ignored them altogether. Was it fair 
that a place like Glasgow should get 
£8,000, or one-seventh of the whole ? 
If they included Govan, Lanarkshire 
would get one-fourth of the whole. That 
money went to places which did not 
require it. The same might be said of 
Midlothian, including Edinburgh, which 
would get one-sixteenth, while Perth 
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City would receive a sum of £1,830—a 
city which had an educational endow- 
meut in regard to which a few years ago 
the administrators had more money than 
they could use for educational purposes. 
What he would suggest was, that if the 
Minute was passed at all, £2,0U0 at least 
should be retained to be distributed by 
the Department to existing higher class 
schools needing outside aid, the selection of 
these schools being left to the Department, 
If that were done, such a school as that 
at Peebles would have a chance of get- 
ting on; if it were not done, nothing 
would prevent it from being extinguished. 

*Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) said, 
he rose to support the Minute of the Ist 
May, as he believed it would give the 
people of Scotland the opportunity of de- 
ciding in their own localities whether they 
should adopt any part, or the whole, of 
the special conditions of the Minute of 31st 
January. At the same time he had some 
fear that the present formation of the 
Committees, representing as they did, in 
the main, county interests, might in the 
long run lead to points of difficulty in 
the administration of the money on ques- 
tions raised between the burghs and 
counties, especially where those burghs 
had secondary schools. With reference 
to this matter, he found that if the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend was 
carried toa Division he would be precluded 
from moving the Amendment which he had 
placed on the Paper. Speaking as Chair- 
man of the County Committee for the 
County of Renfrew, it was necessary to 
explain why he was auxious that burgh 
authorities should be represented on these 
Committees. He took it that the experi- 
ence they had had in Scoteh counties, 
in connection with Technical Education, 
and the difficulties of administering the 
money from the Residue Grant 
on account of the interest of the 
counties and burghs being separated, 
must have brought to the mind of any 
one who had followed the administration 
of the fund the great difficulty there 
was in carrying the counties and burghs 
harmoniously together in the administra- 
tion of the money. As an example he 
took Renfrewshire. According to the con- 
stitution of the Committee, none of 
the burghs would be represented on the 
Secondary Education Committee unless 
by the favour of the Chairmen of the 
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rural School Boards. It was exceedingly 
desirable that the Minute should secure 
fair representation for the burghs, and he 
hoped the Minute would be altered in 
that direction. Unless that were done 
he foresaw considerable friction in the 
working of the matter. 

*Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
ark, N.E.) said, there were few Members in 
the House who could speak with more 
authority on this question than the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, as he 
had taken a great interest in the matter 
in his own county. He (Mr. Crawford) 
apprehended that the present constitution 
of the County Committees would not be 
absolutely final. There was a great deal 
to be said for the views put forward by 
the hon. Member who had just spoken, 
and for his part he hoped the constitution 
of these Bodies might be considered as 
an open question. It might well be that 
the larger burghs were entitled toa larger 
share of the School Board representation, 
and that each small country School 
Board was not entitled to count for as 
much as a considerable town. As 
to the Motion now before the House, 
the Debate on the subject in February 
last had established the principle that the 
money was to be regarded as local 
money, not to be distributed at the 
absolute discretion of a Central Autho- 
rity. He regretted that so many of 
the County Committees had taken a 
short-sighted view of their responsi- 
bilities, and, merely because they were 
going to get a little less money, opposed 
the proposal that they should have the 
distribution of their own funds. The 
important matter was to start the 
thing upon a proper principle—not a 
principle of centralisation, but of local 
administration ; and if they started upon 
the right principle money would come 
in as it was required, for money had 
never been deficient for education in 
Scotland. The present Minute did not, 
perhaps, go so far as some of them 
desired in the direction of complete local 
administration, but he thought it went as 
far as was possible in the circumstances. 
It was a great improvement upon the last 
Minute ; and he was firmly persuaded 
that it would meet with the deliberate 
approval of the people of Scotland. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 
shire) said, that the reasons given by the 
Mr. Renshaw 
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Secretary for Scotland were entirely 
inadequate for the change in his position. 
The right hon. Gentleman had gone to 
the Local Bodies, and never since the 
days of Balak and Balaam had a response 
so different from what was expected been 
received. The sum was not sufficient to 
give Secondary Education throughout 
the whole of Scotland ; and surely, that 
being so, the wiser plan would have been 
to give the money not on the basis of 
population, but upon the requirements of 
the different localities. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Renfrewshire (Mr. Renshaw) had 
dwelt particularly on the differences that 
would result—as, for instance, he him- 
self in Renfrew getting £4,000, while 
his (Mr. Murray’s) county would get 
only £266. The central control the 
present scheme was said te give was a 
control of the worst kind, as it created a 
deadlock in every way. He thought his 
views ought to have the support of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce), 
whose speech on the Equivalent Grant 
Bill had not been forgotten in the House. 
The Secretary for Scotland could not 
ignore the fact that the Local Authorities 
and Bodies were against him ; but, not- 
withstanding that and his declaration of 
two months ago, he came down and pre- 
sented this Minute to the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s position had not 
been consistent, and, in these circum- 
stances, he certainly could not support 
his scheme. He would vote for the 
Motion. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
that the views of the County Committees 
were mostly given without reasons, but 
in the case of Peebles a reason had been 
given, and he thought he ought to refer 
to it. The Peebles County Committees 
objected to the present Minute because, 
they said, they considered it extremely 
inadvisable that the maintenance of 
Secondary Education in the county 
should be subject to the varying in- 
fluences of popular opinion acting upon 
a popularly elected body. He thought 
this was quite sufficient to condemn the 
objection to the Minute as far as*Peebles 
was concerned ; and, as regarded the 
rest, it was simply an ignoble scramble 
for money. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) said, 
he must take exception to one remark 
that had been made on a question of 
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fact. It had been said that Perth was 
to get a sum of £1,830. Had that been 
the case he should not have objected to 
the Minute. As a matter of fact, it was 
the County and not the City of Perth 
that was to receive the amount referred 
to, and that was, of course, quite : 
different thing. The objects of the 
Government were very clearly laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
in February, when he said they desired 
to improve Secondary schools, to draw 
large numbers of children to them, and 
to establish schools in districts where at 
present there was no Secondary Edueca- 
tion. This Minute did not tend to pro- 
mote the first and main object thus 
stated, as it would not conduce to the 
welfare of burgh Secondary schools, 
which were practically the only existing 
schools of the kind. The Minute might 
prove a good one in its operation, but 
that would depend entirely upon how 
certain powers reserved to the Depart- 
ment were to be exercised ; and he could 
not say, after the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Scot- 
land, that the Department appeared 
desirous of exercising them in the way 
he (Mr. Whitelaw) would have liked to 
see. Consequently, he was unable to 
support the Minute; but he certainly 
would approve of the Minute of the 
$list January if the limit of the fee 
were increased, and some alterations were 
made in the composition of the County 
Committees. He had been requested 
to bring before the Committee a small 
point of law, and he did so with some 
hesitation, as he was not a lawyer. The 
present Minute established the County 
Committees as permanent Committees, and 
forced them to manage or, at any rate, 
to interfere with the management of the 
higher elass public schools in Scotland. 
He referred especially to those scheduled 
in the Act of 1872. That Act provided 
that the scheduled schools should be 
managed by the School Boards, and the 
point he wished to bring forward was 
that the Scotch Education Department 
was by a Minute going to repeal a 
clause in an Act of Parliament. The 
Court of Session in the Port Glasgow 
School Board election case declared that 
the Scotch Education Department had 
no power by a Minute to repeal the 
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clause of an Act of Parliament. This 
was a point which he hoped would have 
the consideration of the Government. 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, he had been requested by the 
School Board of Edinburgh to impress on 
the Secretary for Scotland the inadequacy 
of the representation of that Board on the 
Edinburgh Committee. The Board was 
the only popularly elected Educational 
Body in the City, and yet it was given 
only three representatives out of a total of 
nine on the Committee. In the case of 
Govan he believed the Department had 
given way and increased the representa- 
tion of the School Board, and all he 
asked was that the Government should 
adopt the same course with regard to 
Edinburgh. 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) entirely disagreed with the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter), who 
considered that Secondary Edueation 
could be best dealt with locally. He 
(Sir M. Stewart) believed it could be 
far better dealt with from a central 
position, there being so many jealousies 
in a locality that it was absolutely im- 
possible to arrive at any fair conclusion 
unless it were so dealt with. He should 
like to see the Minute of the 31st of 
January amended, and if the right hon, 
Gentleman would conseut to amend it 
in a specified way which he (Sir M. 
Stewart) would be glad to point out to 
him, it would give satisfaction to many 
places in Scotland. 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said, 
the hon, and learned Member for Bute- 
shire (Mr. Murray) had hit the right 
nail on the head in saying that there was 
not sufficient money for the purpose of 
Secondary Education in Scotland, but it 
would be interesting to know why the 
hon. and learned Member and his friends 
when they were in power did not provide 
enough money. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) hoped that the House generally 
would assent to the new Minute. It was 
unfortunate that on the occasion of the 
last discussion on this subject their 
voices were raised against the Minute of 
the 3lst January. While he did not 


approve of the principle involved, he 
looked upon it as inevitable in this case, 
As to the point raised by the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Selkirk, he would remind him 
that a sum of £2,000 had been reserved 
from the general distribution in order to 
meet such cases. He was prepared to 
accept the scheme, though he did not 
approve of all its details. 


Dr. MACGREGOR said, that as 
representing one of the largest Scottish 
counties and one of the poorest popula- 
tions, he had to announce that his county 
was opposed to the present Minute, and 
much preferred the one of the 3lst 
January. It was obvious that to be of 
any use at all the money ought to be 
concentrated and applied to three or 
four schools conveniently situated for the 
boys. A few bursaries might advan- 
tageously be created. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 33 ; Noes 
136.—(Division List, No. 90.) 


*Mr. RENSHAW asked the Secretary 
for Scotland whether he would give some 
assurance that the question raised as to 
borough representation on County Com- 
mittees would be attended to by the 
Government ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
must ask the House to allow this Minute 
to become law without Amendment. 
With regard to the question put to me 
by the hon. Member for Renfrewshire, I 
will cause an inquiry to be made to see 
what boroughs there are which have 
inadequate representation on County 
Committees, and I promise the hon. 
Member that I will, if necessary, bring 
in a Supplementary Minute for remedying 
that matter. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES, 
APPOINTMENT OF SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the manner in which the Railway 
Companies have exercised the powers conferred 
upon them by the Railway Rates and Charges 
Order Confirmation Acts, 1891 and 1892, and 
to consider whether it is desirable to adopt any 
other than the existing means of settling 
differences arising between the Companies and 
the public with respect to the rates and con- 
ditions of charge for the conveyance of goods, 
and to report what means they recommend. 
That the Committee do consist of Nineteen 
Members.”—( Mr. Mundella.) 

Mr. Parker Smith 
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Sir M. HICKS BEACH (Bristol, W.): 
I understand that not only will the 
Reference be agreed to, but also the 
names of the Committee on the Paper. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. Burnie, 
Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Field, Sir Julian Gold- 
smid, Mr. Hanbury, Mr, Hickman, Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Jacks, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Patrick M‘Hugh, 
Mr. Mitford, Mr. Mount, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. 
David Plunket, Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Bern- 
hard Samuelson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and Sir 
James Whitehead be Members of the Com- 
mittee : 

That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records : 

That Five be the quorum.”—(.Mr, Mundella.) 


Mr. HUNTER objected. He said 
objection had previously been taken to 
the proposed Committee of 17, on the 
ground that out of the 17 four were 
Railway Directors, while the Railway 
Directors, in proportion to their number 
in the House, were entitled only to one 
out of 15. A meeting was held, at 
which, in order to get over this difficulty, 
it was decided that one Scotch Agricul- 
tural Member and one English Agri- 
cultural Member should be added to the 
Committee. But instead of an English 
Agricultural Member another Railway 
Director was put on the Committee, so 
that there were five Railway Directors 
on the Committee, a proceeding which 
he thought was most unfair. 


Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I must 
protest against the action of the hon, 
Member. I rose when the Reference was 
put to the House, and said that I under- 
stood that not only was the Reference to 
be agreed to, but also the names, as if 
the names were not agreed to I intended 
to object to the Reference being adopted, 
and the hon. Member made no sign. 
The hon, Member representing the 
English agricultural interest, to whom 
the hon. Gentleman has described as a 
Railway Director, is a Director of a small 
line which is worked bya large Railway 
Company, which starves it for the benefit 
of its own undertaking. He surely 
cannot be said to be a Railway Director 
in the sense intended by the hon. Gentle- 
man ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I ask my hon. 
Friend to allow the Committee to go. 
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There is agreement between us on the 
subject. 


Mr. HUNTER said, that after the 
statement made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bristol he would 
withdraw his opposition. 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, | 


Mid) said, the Ulster Unionists, who it 


could not be denied represented the com- | 
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MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to—Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) 
Bill; Pilotage Provisional Orders Bill ; 
| Military Lands (Provisional Orders) 
Bill; Day Industrial Schools (Scotland) 
Bill; Law of Distress (Ireland) Bill, 


with Amendments. 





merce of Ireland, had reason to complain | 


that they had no representative on the 
Committee. 


Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) also 
considered that the Ulster Members, who 
were largely interested in railway 
rates, should be represented on the 
Committee. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The 


Ulster | 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
|“ An Act to expiain ‘The Rivers Pollu- 
| tion Prevention Act, 1876.’” [Rivers 
| Pollution Prevention Bill.] [Lords.] 


| ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Members, if they have any cause of com- | 


plaint, 


nominated, 


Sm JAMES WHITEHEAD 
(Leicester) said, a strong feeling prevailed 
that the railway interest was unduly 
represented on the Committee, and that 
there was not an adequate representation 
of the agricultural interest. But he 
would accept the Committee, in the hope 
that some good would come of it for the 
benefit of trade and agriculture. 


Question put, and agreed to, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 11) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- | 


firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the urban | 
sanitary districts of Bury, Chard (two), Chorley 
(two), Darwen, and Lei ‘ester, and to the Port | 
of Liverpool, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Walter Foster and Mr. Henry H. Fowler. 


sill presented, and read first time, [Bill 360.) 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE (NO, 3) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Luttrell, Bill to amend | 


the Law in regard to the Appointment, Qualifi- 
cation, and Removal of Justices of the Peace, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr, Luttrell, Mr. 
Bernard Coleridge, Mr. Cremer, Mr, Hugh 
Hoare, Mr. Howell, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Owen, 
and Mr, Arthur Williams. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 361. ] 


VOL, XII. [rourrnu serres.] 


must complain of their own | 
friends, for no Ulster Member’ was | 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 
(No. 163.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


On the Motion of Mr. Henry Hos- 
HOUSE, the following Amendment was 
made :—In page 1, line 7, leave out “ are 
; the,” and insert “were, on the first 
day of January one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-three, the legally 
| constituted.” 





On the Motion of Sir MATTHEW WHITE 
| Ripiey, the following Amendment was 
made :—In page 1, line 8, after “ 1892,” 
| insert “or for the execution of the Law 

| relating to weights and measures under 
"any local Act.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Snare, the 
following Amendment was made :— 


In page 1, line 14, after “time being,” insert, 
“ Provided that when the amount received by a 
county council from the execution of those Acts 
| is in excess of the expenditure thereupon, a 
proportionate | part of such excess amount 
shall be deducted from any sum due to such 
berough as a recoupment under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, or the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Acts respectively.” 


' 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
| sidered To-morrow. 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(EDINBURGH) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL.—(No. 347.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 
(No. 345.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL 
PROVISIONAL 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 10.) BILL.—(No. 340.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 342.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and {COMMONS} 
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Charges, &c. Bills. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 


AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 159.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 


forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


PRISON (OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION) 
BILL.—(No. 325.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 
PRISON (OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION) 

(No. 2) BILL.—(No. 359.) 
Read a second time, and committed 


for To-morrow. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 242. 


Read a second time, and committed 





RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER [CRANBROOK AND 
PADDOCK WOOD RAILWAY, &c.] BILL. 

(No. 330.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 318.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Provi- 
sional Orders confirmed]; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER [WEST TILBURY] BILL.—(No. 
323.) 

Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 





for To-morrow. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 

SirnJOHN MOWBRAY reported from 
the Committee of Selection: That they 
had nominated the following five Mem- 
bers to serve on the Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons on the Canal Rates, 
Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order 
Bills :—Mr. Brunner, Mr. Collery, Mr. 
Hanbury, Mr. Hunter, and Sir Stafford 


Northcote. 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 17th May 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) 
BILL.—(No. 338.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. F. EDWARDS (Radnorshire) 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. He should 
like to bring before the notice of the 
House two or three facts concerning this 
matter. The Provisional Order Bill con- 
tained two or three Water Bills—one 
promoted from Llandrindod Wells. The 
Llandrindod Local Board objected to the 
Order on the ground that it contained a 
monopoly injurious to the town, and the 
Board petitioned against the Order ; and 
the only result of the Petition was a re- 
duction of the proposed addition to the 
capital of one-half the amount asked for. 
That was a very unsatisfactory result, 
because they contended that the new 
capital was not necessary, and that if it 
Was sanctioned it would only increase the 
difficulty of dealing with the Company 
in the future. The usual method of 
opposing Bills of this kind, he knew, was 
to oppose them in Committee. But he 
thought he was justified in following this 
course, for the reason that the Bill would 
be sent to a Committee in order that it 
should be modified ; but the ground taken 
by the Local Board of Llandrindod Wells 
was that no modification of the Provi- 
sional Order could make it acceptable to 
the inhabitants at all. They objected to 
the Bill ix toto; and they, therefore, 
thought it a waste of the ratepayers’ 
money to oppose the Bill in Committee. 
The Board did not merely oppose the 
Order in order that nothing might be 
done, because they were prepared, if the 
Order were thrown out, to supply the 
town with a sufficient supply of pure 
water. They had within their power a 
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supply better than that in the control of 
the present Water Company. There- 
fore, by throwing out the Order, the 
House would not be doing any injury to 
the town. In 1884 the Company obtained 
power to supply Llandrindod Wells with 
water ; but in 1889 they obtained a Pro- 
visional Order to increase the amount of 
capital. He was informed by the 
authorities that the Company had not 
yet completed their main undertaking. 
The reasons why the Board opposed the 
Order were two. In the first place, the 
water at present supplied was deficient 
in quantity. It was a serious charge to 
make against a Company, which had 
been in possession of the ground for more 
than nine years, but it was fully 
warranted. In 1889 Dr. Spear, a Medical 
Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, reported that— 

“The water supply was in the hands of a 

private Company, which Company was evi- 
dently not satisfying the legitimate require- 
ments of the district. In times of drought the 
amount of water consumed was not sufficient to 
afford a constant service.” 
This was a very serious charge for a 
representative of the Local Government 
Board to make, and it was the more 
serious when they considered that 
another Department of the Government 
—the Board of Trade—were issuing a 
Provisional Order to the Water Company 
of Llandrindod when the Local Govern- 
ment Board had practically said that that 
body was not doing its duty as required 
by the Act. The Secretary to the Local 
Government Board was almost daily 
receiving complaints of the inefficiency 
of the supply: and he (Mr. Edwards) 
frequently received letters showing that 
the people were very much dissatisfied 
with the present system. In the second 
place, the Board complained that the 
water supply was defective in quality. 
The Company got part of their water 
from springs; but in the summer time, 
when the population of the town was 
considerably enlarged, they had recourse 
to the river which ran through the town. 
This river was not a fit source of supply, 
for there were on its banks many villages 
and farmhouses emptying their sewage 
intoit. This statement was borne out by 
the Report of Dr. Spear, in which the 
following passage occurred ;— 

“T am informed on reliable authority that 
the Company proposes to supplement the 
present inadequate supply by pumping water 
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from a stream that flows near Llandrindod 
Wells, and that receives a considerable amount 
of sewage from hamlets and individual houses 
above the proposed pumping station. Such an 
arrangement must be regarded as most un- 
satisfactory, the amount of filtration which such 
a water is likely to undergo is not to be relied 
upon to remove dangerous impurity.” 


The water supply was not only insuffi- 
cient, but grossly defective in quality, 
and the filtration system was deficient. 
The Company, however, which had a 
monopoly in the town, charged twice as 
much for the supply as was the case in 
the neighbouring town. The Local 
Board was of opinion that this was 
simply a speculative undertaking, and to 
sanction it must entail further burdens 
on the ratepayers. Although the scheme 
had been completed six years ago, no 
arrangement had been made for the 
flushing of sewers, which was a matter 
of great importance to health. The 
Local Board consisted of nine persons 
elected by the ratepayers, representing 
themselves one-sixth of the rateable 
valuation of the place. If this Board 
was given a voice in the work of sup- 
plying water to the people they would 
push it forward adequately. They are 
the proper authority to be considered in 
the matter. He begged to move the 
Amendment standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—( Mr. Edwards.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe BOARD or TRADE 
(Mr. Burt, Morpeth) said, the Bill 
scheduled, and was to confirm, three 
Provisional Orders relating to water 
undertakings—the first in Llandrindod 
Wells, the second at Maidenhead, and 
the third at Newington, near Hull. The 
hon. Member who had just spoken for- 
warded to the Board of Trade a letter 
which he had received from the Local 
Board of Llandrindod Wells, asking him 
to oppose the confirmation of the Order, 
and the Department furnished the hon. 
Member with a complete reply, stating 
the reasons which induced them to grant 
the Order, for which the hon. Gentleman 
expressed his thanks. The opposition 
to the Bill was, no doubt, entirely due 
to the Llandrindod Order, as the other 


Mr. F. Edwards 
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two Orders were consented to by the 
Local Authorities. The Llandrindod 
Order was simply for power to raise 
additional capital ; and, that being so, the 
consent of the Local Authority was not 
required, either by the Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act (1870) or the 
Rules of the Board of Trade. The 
facts of the case, as communicated to 
the hon. Member in the letter to which 
he (Mr. Burt) had referred, were these— 
the original draft Order deposited by 
the promoters of the Llandrindod Wells 
Water Company—which is a company 
incorporated by special Act of Parlia- 
ment—was to authorise the Company to 
raise additional capital amounting to 
£2,000 by shares and £500 by loan, for 
the purpose of paying off certain debts 
incurred on capital account and meeting 
the cost of extending mains within the 
authorised limits of supply. The Board of 
Trade received in due course a statement of 
objections from. the Local Board of 
Llandrindod Wells, containing allegations 
with respect to the quality of the water 
supplied by the Company ; but the De- 
partment did not at any time receive 
from the Local Board any definite pro- 
posal for the amendment of the Order. 
The reply of the Water Company to the 
objections of the Local Board stated 
that their supply was crawn partly from 
springs and partly by pumping from the 
River Ithon ; and it was against the latter 
source that the complaint of the Local 
Authority was directed. The Water Com- 
pany put ina Report by Mr. Blunt, County 
Analyst for Shropshire and Staffordshire, 
on the river water, after filtration, but 
before its admixture with the spring 
water. The analyst gave his opinion as 
follows :— 

“This sample has the character of a good 

upland water, slightly peaty, but quite free 
from deleterious organic matters. It is soft and 
well adapted for general domestic use ; and it 
might be pronounced an excellent water.” 
The Water Company’s reply also included 
this statement, which was not contro- 
verted in the rejoinder of the Local 
Board— 

“Not a single definite complaint has been 
made tothe Company since the construction of the 
new works, saving a letterfrom the Clerk to the 
Local Board, forwarding two anonymous com- 
munications complaining of the water. He was 
asked, in reply, to state the names of the com- 
plainants, in order that the matter might be 
investigated; but he declined to furnish in- 
formation. 
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In view of the result of the only analysis 
of the water which was submitted to the 
Board of Trade, and for other reasons, the 
Board did not consider they would be 
justified in refusing the Order and leay- 
ing the Company without capital to meet 
the requirements of the undertaking, 
which might include the cost of measures 
to improve their water supply. Bearing in 
mind, however, that the question of 
purchasing the Company’s undertaking 
had been mentioned by the Local 
Authority, the Board of Trade reduced 
the proposed capital to a sum of £1,000 
by shares and £250 by loan, and, at the 
same time, reduced the maximum dividend 
payable on such dividend by 1 per 
cent. on what had previously been 
authorised. As well as impugning the 
quality of the water, the Local 
Board alleged that the pumping from 
the river was illegal. These questions 


were not affected by the granting 
of the Order, and the remedy 
provided by law was just as 


available to the Local Board as if the 
Order had been refused. But what 
would probably be deemed a conclusive 
reason against the Motion to reject the 
Bill was this—that it would be contrary 
to precedent, and would involve the 
sacrifice of the two other Orders which 


were scheduled to the same Bill. If 
the Second Reading were passed, 


the Loeal Board could petition against 
the Order; and their locus standi 
would probably be allowed, it would then 
be referred to a Select Committee, which 
would receive evidence, and decide the 
matter accordingly. The Local Board 
had told the hon. Member that they were 
not disposed to petition for fear of 
causing expense to the ratepayers. He 
would like to add that sinee the Order 
was granted the Board of Trade had re- 
ceived from the Local Board copies of 
some letters, purporting to come from 
residents, complaining, not of impurity, 
but of shortness of supply. This seemed 
to be a matter eminently requiring further 
capital to rectify. He hoped the hon, 
Member would not press his Motion, but 
would accept the suggestion which he 
(Mr. Burt) had made, and allow the Bill 
to pass. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&e.) said, the official anaiyst of the Local 
Government Board had reported against 
the quality of the water; there was 


as 
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another source of supply in the district 
which was much better which would 
yield 200,000 gallons daily. The quality 
of the water was much purer in the latter 
source, while the supply would be under 
the control of the Local Board. As to 
the question of petitioning, to do that 
would be to entail a large expense on a 
population which was very thin and could 
not bear such heavy burdens. He had 
experience of a small place petitioning be- 
fore a Committee of that House and of the 
heavy additional burden that resulted, and 
he was of opinion that the hon. Member 
who moved the rejection of the Bill had 
exercised a wise discretion in coming 
before the House to ventilate the grievance 
of which he had to complain. He hoped 
the House would reject the scheme. 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) said, he hoped the opposi- 
tion to the Bill would not be persisted in. 
It was impossible for the House to deal 
with the question of this local water 
supply. A Petition to the Committee 
would be properly considered, and it was 
not right that the time of the House 
should be taken up in considering 
whether this or that source of supply was 
the better one. It was purely a local 
question, and he trusted the discussion 
would not go further, and that the 
Amendment would be withdrawn. 


Masor E. R. JONES (Carmarthen, 
&e.) said, they had had great experience 
of the right hon. Gentleman's advice in 
local matters ; but he trusted the House 
of Commons would, at all events, go so 
far in the direction of Home Rule as to 
allow this locality to have its own 
representative Board to manage its 
affairs in the matter of water supply. 
He would appeal to hon. Members 
opposite (the Irish Members) to go into 
the Division Lobby with his hon. Friend 
and himself on this occasion. The water 
supplied in this place was shown by the 
Reports to be very bad water; and it 
should depend on the people themselves 
to say whether they were willing to pay 
for water that would injure the commu- 
nity, or whether they would prefer to 
have a fresh supply. It was a very 


important fact that the Local Board could 
get a pure and adequate supply from one 
of the mountains in the neighbourhood. 
He hoped the Bill would be rejected. 
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Question put. 


Government of 





The House divided :—Ayes 156; 
Noes 114.—(Division List, No. 91.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I desire to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if the Vote on 
Account can be laid en the Table to- 
morrow, in order that sufficient time may 
be given to hon. Members for placing 
Amendments on the Paper, and also 
whether it is finally settled that the Vote 
will be taken on the first day after 
Whitsuntide ? ° 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guapsrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : It will be desirable, 
if not necessary, that the Vote should be 
taken on Monday week ; and, therefore, 
that arrangement may be considered as 
final. The suggestion that the Vote 
should be placed on the Table is very 
reasonable, and I will communicate with 
the Secretary to the Treasury with a view 
to giving effect to it. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY 
(Sheffield, Hallam): Will the Vote on 
Account be the first Order ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Supply 
will be the first Order, and the 
Vote on Account will be the first item 
in Supply. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
comMiITTEE. [Progress 16th May.] 
[EIGHTH NIGHT. } 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Legislative Authority. 


Clause 2 (Powers of Irish Legislature.) 

Question proposed, “That Clause 2 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he opposed the adding of this clause to 
the Bill. It was a clause of the most 
important uature, It stated that— 
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“ With the exceptions and subject to the re- 
strictions in this Act mentioned, there shall be 
granted to the Irish Legislature power to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good government 
of Ireland in respect of matters exclusively 
relating to Ireland or some part thereof.” 

On the previous day the Opposition sue- 
ceeded in adding the following important 
words to the clause :—- 

* Provided that, notwithstanding anything in 
this Act contained, the supreme power and 
authority of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland shall 
remain unaffected and undiminished over all 
persons, matters, and things within the Queen's 
dominions.” 

He admitted that the views of the Oppo- 
sition had to some extent been met by the 
tardy acceptance by the Government of 
the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Bury. 
They had ail along held that this pro- 
posed Irish Parliament must be an 
absolutely subservient and subordinate 
Parliament; and, though he regretted 
that the words which they had added to 
the clause were not inserted in the first 
instance, still he should acknowledge 
that the Amendment had done something, 
though little, to meet the requirements of 
their position. But the clause, withou: 
doubt, effected a new departure in the 
history of Parliament, and the Oppo- 
sition must divide against it. ‘The clause 
handed over to the Irish Legislature 
which they had created by Clause 1 the 
power to make laws. Since the eom- 
mencement of the century it had never 
been contemplated as possible that there 
should be a rival authority to Parliament 
within the United Kingdom making laws 
for the United Kingdom. But the clause 
did more than that. It enabled this new 
Legislature to make laws without the 
consent of this Parliament, subject to 
certain restrictions contained in Clauses 3 
and 4, and with the only condition that 
the laws so made should relate to Ireland 
or any part of Ireland. There could be 
no question that this clause was really 
and truly the first step towards the inde- 
pendence of Ireland. The Ist clause 
merely created an Assembly or Council 
in Ireland, and it entirely depended on 
what the 2nd clause contained whether 
the Legislature was dangerous er not. 
The Opposition bad tried to make this 
Council and Assembly a sort of dignified 
County Council. They had tried to 





limit the powers of the [rish Legislature 
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to those gas and water measures of which 
they heard so much at the General Elec- 
tion. London, which was as populous, 
as important, and as well-educated as 
Ireland, «and possessed as many com- 
mercial, political, and social interests, 
was content with a County Council. 
Indeed, some of them were more than 
content with the London County Council. 
If the clause had been so modified as to 
give to the Irish Legislature the powers 
of a large County Council many of them 
would not have objected to it. But it 
empowered a rival authority to the 
Imperial Parliament to make laws for 
the peace, order, and good government of 
Ireland, which was, without doubt, a grave 
and serious step towards the separation 
of the two islands, and to that they could 
never agree. Let them consider before 
they parted with the clause what were 
the tremendous powers which it gave to 
the proposed Irish Legislature. It was a 
very remarkable thing that, though it 
only took one line of the Bill to confer 
these great powers, it took many pages— 
and this showed what little confidence 
the Government had in the Body they 
were creating—to set out the limitations, 
restrictions, and safeguards. But the 
great fact remained that the clause gave 
powers to the Irish Legislature to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good 
government of Ireland. When they 
looked back on the history of the last 10 
years, it seemed almost a comedy that 
they should hand over to Nationalist 
gentlemen the power of making laws for 
the peace of Ireland. Ile could refer to 
any number of incidents that had oc- 
curred during that period. In 1886 the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, who would, 
of course, be a most influential Member 
of this proposed Trish Legislature, said, 
speaking at Castlerea— 

“T want to say a word of warning to the 
bailiffs and all that class of people. . . . [tell 
these people that the hour is at hand, and very 
close at hand too, when the police will be our 
servants, when the police will be taking their 
pay from Mr. Parnell, when he will be Prime 
Minister of Ireland ; and [warn the men to-day 
who take their stand by the side of landlordism, 
and signalise them as the enemies of the people, 
that in the time of our power we will remember 
them.” 

That quotation gave an idea of how 
peace and order would be maintained in 
Ireland under the proposed Legislature. 
Mr. Davitt, speaking in June, 1887, 


said— 
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“If you could see that as I see it, oh! you 
would not measure your words, but you would 
wish from the bottom of your heart we had 
then in our hands the weapons which England 
placed in the hands of her armed mercenaries, 
and we would have taught these ruffians that 
the people in Ireland in the year 1887 had not 
lost the courage or the spirit of their ancestors.” 


The hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth, speaking on Sunday—a day above 
all others for peace—3rd February, 1889, 
in the Phoenix Park, said— 

“ That, instead of speaking to-day, he wished 


that he could leave them as armed men to clear 
out the entire gang of lily-souled assassins.” 


That was an allusion to the public 
officials, And it was to those gentlemen 


that the clause proposed to give power 
to make laws for the peace, order, and 
good government of Ireland. He ven- 
tured, therefore, to think that, even at 
that late moment, those who were really 
in earnest in promoting the welfare of 
Ireland would hesitate to carry out that 
clause. The word “ peace” ought to be 
withdrawn altogether from the clause, 
and the control of the Constabulary and 
the maintenance of peace reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament. He had wished to 
move an Amendment to that effect, but 
unfortunately, under the ruling of the 
Chair, the words “ peace, order, and good 
government” were taken together, and 
he was thereby prevented from doing it. 
Surely it was of the greatest importance 
to prevent anything being done by the 
Irish Legislature which would probably 
lead to a breach of the peace amongst 
the Irish people. War was avery 
serious and sad thing, but the worst form 
of war was civil war, and it might be 
that civil war in Ireland would unhappily 
be the consequence of this Bill should it 
become law. Therefore he urged that 
even now some means should be taken to 
protect the loyal minority in Ireland, by 
placing the preservation of peace in Ireland 
in the hands of the Imperial Parliament. 
It might be said that this clause could 
only affeet the peace of Ireland or parts 
of Ireland, but the peace of Ireland was 
of the first importance to England, for it 
closely affeeted the prosperity of England. 
Disturbances in Ireland would  affeet 
enormously England's prosperity, finance, 
and her power as a nation, If they were 
going to allow a system which in his 
judgment would tend to promote dis- 
turbance and civil war in the sister island 
which lay so close to them, was it not 
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certain that the power of England, 
Scotland, and Wales would be frittered 
away? Therefore he contended that 
this matter concerned them infinitely 
more than people seemed to think. They 
were parting with their power, but they 
could not part with their moral 
responsibility for maintaining peace in 
Ireland. But the words in the clause 
“for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of Ireland” were wider than this 
even. An attempt had been made to 
define in clear and distinct terms what 
this proposed Legislature might under- 
take. But that Amendment was _ re- 
jected, and, with certain vague and 
undefined exceptions, everything else 
might be carried on by this Irish Legisla- 
ture. In fact, the Imperial Parliament 
was in the position of a residuary legatee 
—it reserved only what could not be 
dispensed with, and handed over every- 
thing else to the proposed Irish Govern- 
ment. That was a very serious matter. 
The clause handed over to the Irish 
Legislature every conceivable power and 
every conceivable authority that might 
arise, except what was specially taken 
out of its purview by Clauses 3 and 4. 
The so-called safeguards were practically 
no safeguards at all, and some of them 
were so derogatory to an Irish Legisla- 
ture or even to a County Council in 
England that they must all know that 
there would be an agitation set up to do 
away with them. They were passing 
this revolutionary clause, which would 
change the whole system of their Go- 
vernment, by the small majority or 40 or 
42, and it was a startling thing when 
they looked at it that if 23 seats were 
changed this Bill could not pass into law. 
The Conservatives were resolutely 
opposed to it ; the old Liberals—it was 
absurd to call them Dissentient Liberals 
—did not want it; and some of those 
who sat behind the Prime Minister had 
no love for it ; but he supposed they would 
follow the Prime Minister in his dis- 
memberment of the Empire. The fact 
was that the 80 Irish Members had said 
to the right hon. Gentlemar—* You must 
do this ; you must not do that. You must 
accept this clause and you must accept 
the other clause, or we will turn you 
out.” One would have thought that the 
Prime Minister at his time of life, rather 
than be dictated to in this way to pass 
a measure which would revolutionise 
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the country, would prefer to be turned 


Ireland Bill. 


out 20 times than to surrender so 
abjectly to those whom a_ few 
short years ago he put into prison. 


But the right hon. Gentleman had come 
to-day in this clause to propose to hand 
over the power of making laws for the 
peace, order, and good government of 
Ireland, and to hand over their loyal 
Irish friends and brothers, who had done 
so much to build up the Empire, and 
who had stood by them in all their 
troubles, to men whom he had described 
a few years ago as steeped to the lips in 
treason. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : 
used such words. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): The Irish Attorney General 
used them. 

*Mr. BARTLEY: It certainly was 
some Member of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Government. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
The words were used by Mr. Johnson, 
now Mr. Justice Johnson, and formerly 
Irish Attorney General. 

*Mr. BARTLEY regretted that he 
had made a mistake and attributed the 
words to the right hon. Gentleman. He 
regarded this as a vital clause, which 
would inflict great injustice onthe Loyal- 
ists of Ireland, those men who had 
always stood by them and assisted them 
in their wars and upheld the might of 
England in every part of the world. He 
begged to move the omission of the 
clause, 

Tue CHAIRMAN : No such Motion 
can be made. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) said, that under this clause arose 
the question of the powers that were to 
be given to the Irish Legislature. That 
was a matter that had formed a great 
part of the arguments of the Prime 
Minister in all his speeches. The right 
hon. Gentleman had always laid stress on 
the supreme importance of giving wide 
powers to the Irish Legislature. The 
historical arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman were based on the fact that a 
Parliament had existed in Ireland, and 
that Grattan’s Parliament, during the 
limited number of years of its existence, 
possessed very full and wide powers. 
Legislatures had, not only in this country 
but in all other countries, been con- 
sidered the panacea, he might almost say, 
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for all the evils to which States were 
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subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
brought forward various instances from 
abroad, laid down various propositions 
on this matter, and challenged denial as 
to foreign experience, and in all his 
speeches he had drawn out the historical 
argument to an extent that no one else 
either in or out of the House had pressed 
it or attached importance to it. In the 
speeches the right hon. Gentleman de- 
livered in this year it was satisfactory 
to see he had abandoned the language 
which marked his utterances a few years 
ago. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

* You had a horrible and shameful history.” 
“Foulest and most monstrous corruption joined 
With the grossest intimidation.” “ Wanton, 
wicked, biack, foul, base, vile, shameful black- 
guardism.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Black- 
guardism ? 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, that 
was contained in a private letter, not 
intended for publication, but the other 
epithets came out of the right hon. 
Gentleman's speeches on the subject. 
Those were the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman six years ago, but he had not 
used that tone in his recent speeches. He 
(Mr. Parker Smith) did not know 
whether it was in deference to one of his 
Colleagues, Lord Rosebery, who, in that 
admirable life of Mr. Pitt that he brought 
out, openly repudiated the words the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
then used. Both in the speech in which 
he introduced the Bill and his speech on 
the Second Reading, he enlarged upon 
this historical aspect of the question, and 
in his many speeches in supporting that 
he had made it a matter of serious 
reproach to his opponents in debate that 
they had not substantially met the points 
on this subject which he had put forth. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Armagh (Mr. Dunbar Barton) was 
the only one who met the right hon. 
Gentleman on the spet. Most hon. 
Members considered, whatever the truth 
or falsity of the statements might be, 
they were not really relevant to the 
merits of the question; but when the 
right hon. Gentleman stated propositions, 
attaching importance to them, he (Mr. 
Parker Smith) thought it was worth 
while to look into the correctness of what 
the right hon. Gentleman had so stated. 
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Inu his Second Reading speech the right 
hon. Gentleman put forward a set of 
“propositions for confutation, if they 
can be confuted ; if not, for mature and 
deep consideration.” There were four 
propositions, and of these he (Mr. Parker 
Smith) took the first— 

* There is in the civilised world—I do not go 

beyund the limits of Europe and America—no 
incorporating Union effected and maintained 
by force against either Party that has ever 
prospered.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the late 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach) interrupted, “ The 
United States.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, continuing, 
said— 

*T said no incorporating Union. An incor- 
porating Union means that which suppresses 
the Legislatures of the independent parts.” 
Now, there was one example of such an 
incorporating Union, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own definition, 
which had been so complete a success 
that it would stand notice in these 
Debates, an example of tyranny with 
which the Union in Ireland was compared 
—a Union that produced greater crime 
than anything done in Ireland, and that 
was the case of France. They had the 
Irish Rebellion, and against that they 
could set 

*Tuet CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Member that the only question 
before the Committee is that Clause 2 
stand part of the Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber must speak to the clause ; it is 
not in Order to make Second Reading 
Speeches. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH, on the point 
of Order, submitted that the right hon. 
Gentleman in his speeches had laid great 
stress upon the extent of the powers of 
Legislatures, and he would like to ask 
whether on this clause, which was the 
clause that gave powers of legislation, 
they were precluded from referring to it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Itis perfectly in 
order to discuss the powers given by 
Clause 2; but I must remind the hon. 
Member the only question before the 
Committee is that the Clause, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH would merely 
state what he was prepared to prove in 
more detail, that a precedent in which 
there had been an incorporated Union— 
[Cries of “Question!”] He merely 
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stated what, but for the Chairman’s 
ruling he should have been 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is out of Order, and he must confine 
himself to what I have already pointed 
out it is legitimate to discuss—namely, 
the powers proposed to be conferred by 
Clause 2. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, that, in 
vonformity with the Chairman’s ruling, 
he would go on to another part of what he 
desired to discuss, and that he would 
state in this way. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had again and again put forward 
the case of Grattan’s Parliament, and the 
history of Ireland under  Grattan’s 
Parliament, as being a very strong proof 
in favour of the present Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not put forward the 
mere fact of the Legislature in Ireland, 
but put forward the extended powers of 
the Legislature during the period from 
1782 onwards. He (Mr. Parker Smith) 
submitted the argument the right hon. 
Gentleman based on that, the argument 
that powers given to the Legisla- 
ture in Ireland reduced the great 
burdens of Ireland during those years, 
was a fallacious argument, and one 
on which no stress could be laid with 
respect to the present clause, which gave 
very large and extended powers to the 
Irish Legislature. He should be in Order 
in following out that line of argument. 
The right hon, Gentleman had again and 
again quoted as the golden age of Ire- 
land the period from 1782 to 1795, and 
had stated that the prosperity of Ireland 
during that period was caused by 
Grattan’s Parliament, and broken in upon 
by the malice of the English Govern- 
ment in destroying Grattan’s Parliament, 
and causing the Union. To show the 
advantage of the Legislature created in 
Ireland, the right hon. Gentleman said— 





“During these years there was a_ perfect 
union of hearts between the Irish Protestants 
and the Irish Roman Catholics, and there was 
a perfect harmony of sentiment between Eng- 
land and Ireland from 1782 to the year 1795, 
This is nodream, It has happened before, why 
should it not happen again? Gifted with the 
power of self-government, why should they not 
exhibit on the one hand that strong paternal 
concord among themselves, and on the other 
hand the harmonious sentiment towards Eng- 
land which characterised the period I have 
named,” 


The argument was that self-government: 

that the power of self-government, pro- 

duced by these causes the great result of 
Mr. Parker Smith 
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“a perfect union of hearts ” and increased 
prosperity. It was perfectly true that in 
Ireland there was very great prosperity 
during the period from 1780 on to about 
1792 ; but it was neither coincident with 
the time of Grattan’s Parliament, nor 
was it caused by it; it began before 
Grattan’s Parliament came into exist- 
ence, and ended before Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment ceased. It was not caused by the 
action of Grattan’s Parliament, except 
so far it was probably stimulated 
by the scrambling Committee that gave 
beunties to the industries of Ireland. 
The real fact was that the commercial 
restrictions—which were the greatest 
stain on the policy of this country to- 
wards Ireland—were removed in 1780, 
and it was their removal that did more 
for the prosperity of the country than 
anything else. During those years, from 
1783 to 1793, they had peace and pros- 
perity in the country; those were the 
golden years to which men had always 
looked back. Ireland and England beth 
flourished ; but by the end of that time, 
and long before any of the present dis- 
turbance 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester,  Har- 
borough): 1 rise to a point of Order, 
Sir. It has been decided that a Legisla- 
ture is to be granted, and I ask is the 
hon. Gentleman in Order now in discuss- 
ing simply whether there shall be a 
Legislature, and giving as a reason the 
many defects of a former Legislature ? 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I would ask whether my hon. Friend is 
not in Order in referring to the power 
of making laws that is given under this 
clause ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It was not easy 
to make out, but I understood he was 
using that asa sort of illustration. I 
must again remind the hon. Member of 
what the question is before the Com- 
mittee. A Legislature is established by 
the Ist clause, and the question is as to 
what powers are to be granted by this 
clause. 

Mr. Burnie (Swansea Town) rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, “That 
the Question be now put;” but the 
Chairman withheld his assent, and de- 
clined then to put that Question, 





Debate resumed. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) : On a point of Order 
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Sir, the hon. Member is making a 
moderate speech, which you yourself 
ruled 





Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
explained to the hon. Member what my 
view of the clause is, and ruled accord- 
ingly, and I have no doubt the hon. 
Member will now confine himself to the 
question before the Committee. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH claimed that 
on those terms he was clearly in Order 
in dealing with the point he was de- 
siring to argue, and he thought the 
Chairman did net need the assistance of 
the very large number of amateur 
Chairmen there were in the House. It 
appeared to him that in considering the 
question of extending great powers to this 
Parliament in Ireland, it was necessary 
to see how it had succeeded in previous 
years. The question of the clause was 
not the establishment of a Legislature— 
that had been passed already, but the ques- 
tion was how the great powers proposed to 
be conferred were to be given tothe Legis- 
lature after the Legislature had been 
established. The right hon. Gentleman, 
and a good many other hon. Members, 
had laid great stress upon the policy and 
action of the Parliament that was esta- 
blished in Ireland with very considerablo 
powers, and it seemed to him he was 
entitled to look into those statements, 
aud do his best to show that that argu- 
ment was of no value in reference to the 
present Bill. In his speech the right 
hon. Gentleman said that, accompanied 
with the power of self-government, there 
was no reason why Ireland should not 
exhibit, on the one hand, that harmony 
of sentiment with England, and on the 
other that there should be union of 
hearts. That immense sentiment in 
England which the right hon. Gentle- 
man chose as subject of eulogy was one 
that would not be found to have existed 
during that period of union of hearts of 
Catholics and Protestants which he 
stated as the result of the policy he 


wished to adopt. It had already been 
pointed out there were two serious 
differences between the two over the 
question of commercial prosperity and 
the question of the Regency. The right 


hon, Gentleman replied-— 


“ There were quarrels between Parliaments. 
I was speaking of peoples —besides, the English 
Parliament was wrong. 
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That was not the judgment of historians, 
and it was not the judgment of Lord 
Rosebery, that it was the British Parlia- 
ment that was wrong on these questions. 
And, in particular as to the commercial 
question, it was not a question between 
Parliament and Parliament, it was, if 
ever anything was, a question between 
peoples and peoples. The original pro- 
positions of Mr. Pitt were generally 
accepted by the Irish Parliament. With 
his command of a large and unquestioned 
majority—a majority in all Imperial 
affairs beyond and far larger numerically 
than the right hon. Gentleman had—Mr. 
Pitt thought there was no doubt he would 
be able to earry those provisions through 
the British Parliament. But what hap- 
pened ¢ It was outside agitation that 
made itself felt and prevented that com- 
mercial policy, that everyone was agreed 
would have been an unmixed and enor- 
mous advantage both to this country and 
to Ireland, coming to maturity. Then 
there was the other example which the 
right hou. Gentleman took, the effect of 
Catholic Emancipation. That surely 
was not a case in which the peoples 
were united, that was not the case where 
the peoples desired Emancipation. They 
knew of the Gordon Riots— 

Mr. LOGAN: On a point of Order, 
Sir—[ Cries of * Order 1”) I cannot 
remain silent—[C ries of * Order ! jp 
When hon. Gentlemen have quite done I 
will venture to address you, Sir. I wish 
to ask whether the hon. Gentleman is 
now in Order in referring to Catholic 
Emancipation and Mr, Pitt's opinion ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: I cannot say at 
the present moment I see the object of 
this reference to Catholic Emancipation. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH was very 
sorry that his argument had not made 
itself clear, but he was endeavouring to 
make it clear to the Committee, and it 
was this. The right hon, Gentleman 
had stated that it was one of the great 
advantages of his policy that it would 
bring about harmony and unity between 
this country and Ireland, and stated that it 
had produced that effect before. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that during the time 
there was a Parliament with the kind of 
wide legislation this clause was seeking 
to confer on the Parliament he was seek- 
ing to establish in Dublin, that during 
that time there was harmony between 
the people, and in particular there was 
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harmony between Catholics and Protes- 
tants. If that statement were true he 
thought it would be a valuable basis for 
the argument. If it was true that 
owing to Grattan’s Parliament they 
had harmony between England and 
Ireland, and Catholics and Protestants, 
then it would undoubtedly be in many 
minds a strong argument in favour 
of this Clause 2 and forming a 
Pariiament and Government of the kind 
of Grattan’s Parliament. He was sorry 
he had been obliged to go over ground 
which he had hoped he had made clear 
before. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that union between Catholic and 
Protestant marked this harmonious period 
in Ireland. But that was not true, the 
Volunteers, for example, were entirely 
against Catholic Emancipation, Charle- 
mont and Foster were against it ; it was 
not until much later and in entirely 
different circumstances—in fact it was 
forced through by the English Parlia- 
ment, as the right hon. Gentleman called 
it, by the action of the English Govern- 
ment in entire opposition to the national 
feeling both in England and in Ireland. 
That statement had been made not only 
by the right hon. Gentleman, but by the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond), who said in his speech on 
the Second Reading— 

“It had been said that Grattan’s Parliament 
was a failure. He denied it. Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment in 1793 admitted the Catholics to the 
franchise, to the juries, to the professions, and 
to the Universities, and it was not till 30 years 
afterwards that the Imperial Parliament con- 
ceded the principle of emancipation.” 


The fact was, and he could quote plenty 
of Nationalist authority to prove it, that 
Catholic Emancipation came, not through 
Grattan’s Parliament but was forced 
upon Grattan’s Parliament and the Irish 
Government by the action of the English 
Parliament and Government. Mitchell, 
the National historian, said— 


“That, though the measure came recom- 
mended by the example of England and the 
express wishes of the Administration, it was 
warmly contested by Parliament at every 
point.” 

And Wolfe Tone 





Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&ce.): I wish to know, Sir, whether it is 
in Order in discussing the 2nd clause to 
discuss the proceedings of Grattan’s 
Parliameut ? 


Mr. Parker Smith 
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Mr. HENEAGE: May I ask, Sir, 


whether it is not perfectly in Order to 
compare another case with the powers 
proposed to be given to the Irish Parlia- 
ment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
pointed out it is in Order for an hon. 
Member to refer to the period to which 
the hon. Member has referred, but I 
have already pointed out it is distinetly 
out of Order to make a Second Reading 
speech, and I must ask him to keep 
closer to the subject-matter of this 
clause, 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, be 
would, of course, endeavour to follow 
the Chairman's ruling, and only say the 
illustration seemed to him rather a strong 
argument against the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Wolfe Tone 
himself, the ablest as he was the bravest 
of the Irish race, pointed out in the 
strongest way that the emancipation of 
the Roman Catholies had been refused by 
the Irish Parliament ; that a deputation 
of Roman Catholics came over to London ; 
that their petition was accepted by the 
King and forced by Mr. Pitt upon a 
reluctant Irish Parliament ; and, if neces- 
sary, he could quote from the same high 
authority that it was by the action of 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Pitt's Governmennt 
alone that a conversion, almost unique, 
was brought on the Irish mind ; therefore, 
it was inaccurate to say that Grattan’s 
Parliament had produced harmony be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
and that the measure passed in 1792 was 
a triumph for Grattan’s Parliament in- 
stead of being, as it was, a triumph of the 
enlightenment of the English Govern- 
ment. It was very strange to see 
now-a-days the enthusiasm for Grattan’s 
Parliament in the minds of a great many 
hon. Gentlemen who were supporting 
this Bill. He would like to point out 
that that had been very far from the 
opinion of the Nationalist Party in the 
past, and they could find no stronger 
abuse of Grattan’s Parliament than in 
the pages of the Nationalist historian, 
Mr. John Mitchell, who talked of— 

“Deluge of scoundrelism,” “a shameful 
Parliament,” “ solid phalanx of Castle Mem- 
bers, equally insensible to invective, to sarcasm, 
and to shame.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
have more than once explained to the 
hon. Gentleman that he must not refer 
to this matter any further. 
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Mr. PARKER SMITH would leave 


that point, merely stating that Grattan’s 
Parliament—[ Cries of “ Order! ”] He 
submitted he was entirely in Order, and 
he should wait, at any rate, until the 
Chairman told him he was not. [An bon, 
Member: He has done so.] He would 
merely state that Grattan’s Parliament, 
which was a new favourite of the Irish 
Nationalist Party, was a Parliament—— 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) : I rise 
toa point of Order. I wish to ask you 
whether the hon. Member is not now 
breaking through your ruling, which you 
have laid down three times, by repeating 
exactly the sentences for which he was 
called to Order ? 

Tne CHAIRMAN: I have told the 
hon. Member what I think about the 
matter, and I must ask him to attend to 
my ruling. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH, resuming, 
said, that the extent to which entirely 
inaccurate views of the past had been 
put forward; the extent to which par- 
ticular features of the history of the past 
had been chosen and had been em- 
phasised in support of this polhey, would 
be ludicrous if it were not almost in- 
credible. The Prime Minister at every 
point, in almost every speech he made, 
avoiding the more vital points of the 
subject, went back upon these historical 
matters, attached large importance to 
them, and treated the question of history 
in a manner which was absolutely un- 
scientific; in a manner which reminded 
him of a keen religious controversialist 
laying hold of any text which might 
help his purpose, wrenching it from the 
context and taking no heed of the 
general circumstances and the general 
meaning which surrounded it. There 
was no fact too large, no social condition 
of things too important to be overlooked 
by the right hon, Gentleman in his his- 
torical argument. On the other hand, 
there was no point so small and so 
insignificant that he was not ready to 
lay hold of if he could serve his purpose 
by so doing. That was not the way to 
use history, if history was to be of any 
advantage at all in the discussion of these 
political questions. There were matters 
in which they must take guidance from 
what had happened in the past, and in 
particular in giving these wide and 


almost quasi-independent powers to the 
Irish Legislature they were bound to 
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| consider the effects that followed when 

similar powers were possessed and exer- 
| cised before in Ireland. They ought to 
remember the condition of things when 
that previous Parliament came to an end, 
They were then in a time of great 
national strain, and as soon as danger 
came upon them, and they became engaged 
in a great struggle, the statesmen of this 
;country who had had uo prejudice 
against that Parliament saw how for the 
national safety it was inevitable that that 

Parliament should be suppressed and the 
Union brought about. He believed that 
if this new Parliament was established, 
not as a gas-and-water arrangement, but 
was invested with all the powers pro- 
posed, though matters might go on 
smoothly in time of quiet and prosperity, 
as soon as a time of real strain and peril 
came upon them, upon them would also 
come, if they could not undo what they 
were doing now, the same risk and danger 
and the same terrible ruin which threatened 
England in the last year of the last 
century. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) rose to oppose the 
clause. He opposed it first on a ground 
which might be described as a senti- 
mental ground. He thought the intro- 
duction of the words, “ peace, order, and 
good Government of Ireland” were a 
novel and most undesirable attempt in 
the body of a Bill to express a wholly 
undeserved eulogy upon the character of 
the Bill itself. He did not remember any 
instance in the history of legislation in 
which words similar or analogous to these 
had been introduced into the body of a Bill. 
The result of the Bill was far more 
likely to be the establishment in Ireland 
of disturbance, disorder, and misgovern- 
ment than what these eulogistic words 
in the Bill foreshadowed. The Com- 
mittee could not have forgotten 
the extraordinary scene which took 
j place upon this clause last jnight. 
Though there had been moments within 
the last 10 years when there were more 
excitement, violence, and recrimination 
in the House than took place last night, 
he imagined there had been no more 
dramatie episode than that which occurred 
between 6 o'clock and midnight. The 
Unionist Party had been accused of 
wasting time in the discussion of this 
measure; but after shuffling and doubling, 
and dodging, and resorting to every pos- 
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sible expedient to avoid any clear expres- 
sion of the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament, at half-past 11 last night the 
Prime Minister gave way and accepted 
words in the operative part of the Bill 
which affirmed the principle, at all events, 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament. If the Prime Minister had 
made that concession on Monday 
week, he would have saved at least 
four working days of Parliamen- 
tary time. Four days, amounting to 
at least 30 hours, had been deliberately 
wasted by the Government because they 
could not make up their minds to assent 
to a declaration of Imperial supremacy 
in the operative part of the Bill. He 
hoped every Member of the Unionist 
Party, when that Party was accused of 
delaying the progress of the Bill, would 
remember this fact—that four days’ 
debate on the Ist clause would have 
been entirely avoided if the concession 
which was made on Tuesday, May 16, 
at the conclusion of the 2nd clause had 
been made on Monday week, May &. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It was 
made on the Second Reading. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, now they had the confession from the 
Prime Minister that he had sat by during 
those eight days, and had refused to 
express the intention that he had in his 
mind, which, if expressed openly and 
distinctly on May 8th, would have 
closed the mouths of the Unionists. 
Why had the Prime Minister been 
the unwilling slave of the Nationalist 
Members up to this point ? Why had he 
taken the details of his policy from them ? 
It was because the right hon. Gentleman 
thought he could rely upon the British 
majority behind him, but could not rely on 
the 71 Nationalists in front of him unless 
he earried out all their dictates. To please 
them the right hon. Gentleman gave up 
the financial clauses, he refused to state 
his views on the retention of the Irish 
Members, and for eight days he kept 
silence as to the Imperial supremacy. It 
was only when two Members (Sir 
E. J. Reed and Mr. Bolton) on his 
own side, representing important English 
constituencies, rose in their places and 
demanded the insertion of words clearly 
defining the Imperial! supremacy, that he 
decided to make the concession, which he 
made tardilyy reluctantly, and grudgingly 
last night. Though those words declared 
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the principle for which the Unionists had 
been struggling, yet-—as the Leader of 
the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had 
pointed out—they could not be considered 
as sufficient to settle in a practical aiid 
effective way the question of Imperial 
supremacy. Those words would un- 
doubtedly be followed by additions to 
other clauses 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
hear ! 

*Sirn E.ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
such additions would have the effect of 
making the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament not merely a vague and 
nominal supremacy, but an actual, prac- 
tical, and effeetive supremacy. When 
the Prime Minister made the concession 
last night, he made it beeause he could 
not help making it—because he knew if he 
had gone to a Division he would have been 
defeated. That was a reason which no 
one could appreciate more than the right 
hon. Gentleman, seeing he had made the 
capture of votes the study of his lifetime. 
He would just read to the House the 
Prime Minister’s words. 
“ Order!” and “ Chair!” ] 

Ture CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is entitled to discuss the clause itself 
and the words as they are added, but he 
is not at liberty to discuss the question of 
how they came to be inserted in it. 

*Sirn E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, as he understood the ruling it would 
preclude him from reading to the House 
the words used by the right hon, Gentle- 
man in assenting to the Amendment last 
night. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: IT think that is 
so. The hon. Member may discuss the 
clause as a whole, 

*Srr EE. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, that being so, he could only refer 
the House generally to those words 
which were at the conelusion of the 
Prime Minister's speech last night. 
With regard to the powers which would 
be conferred under the clause, frequent 
attempts had been made by the Prime 
Minister and his supporters to induce the 
House and the country to believe that 
those powers were closely analogous to 
the powers conferred upon Colonial 
Legislatures. The Prime Minister had, 
however, never given a clear statement 
on this point. He had never admitted 
to the public that the powers which 
the Legislatures of the great Colonies 
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possessed were infinitely greater and 
wider than the powers which, accord- 
ing to the Prime Minister, would be 
conferred on Ireland under this Bill. 

The right hon. Gentleman tried to 
induce the Irish Members to believe 
that their powers would be the same as 
those of the Colonies. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, if that were so, why did the right 
hon. Gentleman constantly quote in his 
speeches the condition and Legislatures 
of the Colonies as an example for the 
future of Ireland under this Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Subject 
to restrictions. 

*Sirn E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said if, when the right hon. Gentleman 
used his Colonial analogy, he would also 
set forth the restrictions and the differ- 
ences between Ireland and the Colonies 
there would be no complaint. But the 
right hon. Gentleman in his arguments 
always assumed that the analogy was a 
close one, and it was only when he was 
brought to bay for a definition that he 
said there were restrictions, 


[ Here the Cuter Secretary for 
IreLanp (Mr. John Morley) entered 
the House, and Mr. GLAapsToNE con- 
versed with him in a loud voice. | 


*Si E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 
pausing, said, he must beg the pardon of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He had been 
speaking for only 14 minutes, and not 
half-an-hour as he had stated. That 
Was just as close an approach to accuracy 
as the right hon. Gentleman usually 
made. The Prime Minister, in his argu- 
ment, constantly said—‘ Look at Canada 
and Australia ; they have had for years 
this self-government which we propose 
to give to Ireland ; under these powers 
they have enjoyed remarkable prosperity; 
they are peaceful and loyal ;” and then, 
he argued, why not set up a separate 
Parliament in Ireland 7 The right hon. 
Gentleman on those oceasions said 
nothing about restrictions and differences 
of geographical and political condition. 
The ordinary elector, who was mis- 
guided by the powerful rhetoric and 
eloquence of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and by his great name and position, was 
often misled by this false analogy. He 
said that the analogy was, at all events, 
exceedingly exaggerated and strained, 
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and that the essential conditions of 
Ireland and the Colonies were totally 
different. He would remind the House 
that when, 100 years ago, Mr. Pitt 
attempted to settle matters in Canada 
by giving Canada such a Legislature as 
they now proposed to give Ireland, it 
resulted in nothing but disturbance ; and 
a struggle was carried on in Canada 
against the Imperial Parliament for 50 
years, until at last Canada succeeded in 
wiping out almost every oue of the re- 
strictions imposed upon her. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would tell the country 
these important facts, the Unionist 
Party would not complain of his 
using the argument ; but he hoodwinked 
and blinded the country by setting up to 
persons who had not the opportunity of 
historical study these false analogies. 
The powers given in this clause con- 
stituted a totally separate condition of 
affairs to that which existed in the 
Colonies. These powers, and the re- 
strictions set up, would be the means of 
causing dissatisfaction and agitation 
in Ireland. They would not lead to 
peace, order, and good government ; but 
they would lead to discontent, dis- 
order, and constantly-increasing demands 
on the part of Ireland. On the other 
hand, there was a tremendous and a vital 
difference between the relations of Ireland 
to this country and the relations of the 
Colonies to this country. He was aware 
that he should not be in Order in pursu- 
ing this question in detail. He would 
ouly ask the Committee to remember 
that the Colonies were thousands of miles 
removed fiom their shores, and not one 
of them occupied a position of political 
or strategical dominance over _ their 
interests at home. The loss of a Colony, 
deeply as it would be deplored by every- 
one who valued the greatness of the 
Empire, would not be a fatal blow: 
whereas the establishment, as might well 
happen under this Bill, of a separate, a 
hostile, and an armed power in Ireland, 
might be the means of dealing a deadly 
blow at the liberty, commerce, and inde- 
pendence of this country. These facts 
had been ignored by the Prime Minister. 
He had already referred to the very re- 
markable occurrence of last Friday— 
the protest of two Liberal Members 
against the failure of the Government to 
allow Imperial supremacy to be clearly 
}declared in the operative part of the 
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Bill. That protest had been acted 
upon, and the result was the insertion of 
the words which were added last night to 
the clause. Another remarkable occur- 
rence took place last night. The Irish 
Members, who had suffered the pains of 
retention for many days, for the first time 
broke silence, and expressed in no uncer- 
tain way their disapprobation of the 
proposed introduction of words declaring 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in the Bill. The House would 
look forward with interest to what hap- 
pened in the future with regard to the 
question of Imperial supremacy. The 
House would watch the relations of the 
Government to the Irish Members to see 
how far Ministers were still under the 
coutro! of their allies below the Gangway, 
and how far they might be willing to allow 
further additions to be made to the Bill 
which would carry out the desire of 
many Gladstonians, as well as of all 
Unionists—a really effective and practical 
supremacy in the general working of the 
measure itself should it ever, unfortu- 
nately, become law. The object of such 
additional safeguards in the Bill would be 
to make the supremacy which the House 
had in principle affirmed last night. 


Mr. Philipps rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put;” but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 

Debate resumed. 

Several MEMBERS rose—— 

Mr. GEORGE WY NDHAM (Dover) 
said, that the opposition to the clause was 
not disarmed by the concession which the 
Government had made on the previous 
evening. The Government had refused 
a number of Amendments, the object of 
which was to make the supremacy 
effectual, and to make its nature clear 
alike to the people of England and Ire- 
land. What was the use of the Govern- 
ment allowing this barren triumph, when 
previously they had refused to accept the 
word “delegate” in place of the word 
“grant”? In their speeches through- 
out the country, however, their talk had 
been of nothing but delegation. The 
Government had declined to proceed by 
way of enumeration instead of by way of 
restriction in dealing with the powers of 
the Irish Legislature; and yet the 
burden of their speeches in the country 
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was that the Irish Legislature was to 
have nothing but certain well-defined and 
limited powers. Why should any undue 
value be attached to the Amendment 
which the Government had accepted ? 
If they had been faithless to their 
pledges in the country, why should they 
be faithful to the pledge which they had 
given on the previous evening ? What 
was the concession worth when the Go- 
vernment, in the very aet of accepting 
the Amendment, tried to minimise the 
importance of the Amendment? The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Morley) declared iast night that the 
rights of the Imperial Parliament were in 
effect dormant—— 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mor.ey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I uever used the word 
* dormant.” 

Mr. WYNDHAM begged the right 
hon, Gentleman’s pardon. He thought 
it was him who had used the word. At 
any rate, the hon, Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) was con- 
stantly trying to distinguish between a 
dormant and a dead supremacy. Was 
there any grave distinction between them ? 
When they said that a thing was 
dormant they meant that it was in a 
state of suspended vitality ; and was 
there realiy a grave distinction between 
a dormant and a dead supremacy ? The 
hon. Member for Waterford on the last 
night, with his customary dexterity, had 
once more effected the adroit evasion 
with which hon. Members were now 
familiar. When the question was put, 
“Is this Parliament to remain supreme 
in the sense in which nine men cut of 10 
understand supremacy 7” the hon, Mem- 
ber said, “Of course it is to remain 
supreme, as it is in the ease of Canada ;” 
and when the Unionists demurred he 
said, “ Do you wish it to be supreme as 
itis in Kent?” Surely it was possible 
to find some middle term between the 
supremacy of Parliament over Canada 
and the supremacy of Parliament over 
Kent ; and it was because the Unionist 
Party had failed to find during the eight 
days of the Debate that middle term, and 
because the Government drew an illustra- 
tion from Canada, and then refused to be 
bound by it, and then pointed to Kent 
and said such and such a thing would be 
undesirable—it was because of that 
attitude of hesitation and dubitancy on 
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the part of the Government iu the matter 
that the Debate had been prolonged, and 
would be prolonged, until the Committee 
and the country understood what this 
supremacy was to be. There should be 
no mistake as to the nature of the Treaty 
into which they were about to enter. 
Irishmen, who had many intellectual 
qualities, were distinguished before all 
else in memory and imagination. It was 
idle to suppose that if we gave them a 
Parliament with doubtful attributes and 
powers they would not recall to memory 
their earlier Parliament. They would 
desire to see its direct successor in the 
Parliament it was now proposed to set 
up. Fortis imaginatio generat casum, 
and if a powerful imagination brought 
the thing to pass he ventured to prophesy 
that imagination in Ireland would attempt 
to clothe the Parliament about to be con- 
ferred with all the dignity and power 
that Grattan’s Parliament once had. The 
object of his (Mr. Wyndham’s) remarks 
might be summed up thus: in the attempt 
at the solution of the question which had 
been made in the beginning of this 
century much had been left in doubt, and 
a great deal of the misconceptions and 
heartburnings which had followed upon 
the Union was to be attributed, and 
justly attributed, to the fact that, whe- 
ther intentionally as some said, or unin- 
tentionally, as he believed, the Irish 
people had some cause to suppose that 
they had been cheated in the bargain 
made. ‘Therefore, in the present Bill, let 
there be no room for misapprehension 
either on this or the other side of St. 
George’s Channel. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): I may 
say, with regard to the speech of the 
hon. Member who has just sat down, 
that it is the first that has grappled with 
the principle of the clause the Commit- 
tee is now considering. I am not going 
to follow hon. Gentlemen who preceded 
him in any Second Reading Debate or 
historical disquisition on Grattan’s Par- 
liament, or on the terms of the Union, 
for what the Committee has now to 
decide is practicaily whether Clause 2, 
as amended, is to stand part of the Bill; 
and I venture to submit that a Second 
Reading Debate upon that question is out 
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of Order, and that it will also be out of 
Order to discuss Clause 1. The House, 
by reading the Bill a second time, has 
affirmed the principle of this great change 
in the Government of Ireland; by 
inserting Clause 1 it has affirmed the 
principle that Ireland is to have a 
domestic Legislature, and by Clause 2 
the powers of that Legislature are, as I 
think, limited as well as defined. I 
would, however, say a word with regard 
to one remark of the hon. Member who 
spoke last. Following his Predecessor, 
the Member for Ecclesall, he complained 
that the Government had wasted some 
days by not announcing before last night 
their views with reference to the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament. I would 
remind’ the hon. Member that my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary clearly 
stated upon the Second Reading of 
the Bill that the Government would 
consider and accept any clause which 
adequately described and set forth the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
There has been no hesitation whatever 
about this question. The discussion 
last night was as to the place in which 
the declaration should be inserted ; and I 
do not think that it lies in the mouths 
of hon. Members opposite to blame the 
Government for the delay occasioned 
by the discussion of that question—a 
delay which oue Member computed 
at four days and another at eight 
days. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
said that the Amendment declared 
the principle for which all along the 
Opposition had been contending, while 
the hon. Member who has just 
sat down said it was a barren and 
I think he said an impracticable con- 
cession. Well, that is the question the 
Committee has now to consider and 
upon which I wish to say a word or two, 
as it is a question upon which I have 
been personally challenged again and 
again in the course of the Debate, 
The hon. Gentleman has stated that 
a large number of constituencies 
at the General Election — enter- 
tained a very different view of the 
supremacy of Parliament from that which 
has been propounded from this Beneh in 
the present Debate, and that they were 
under the belief that the Government were 
going to propose what has been familiarly 
described as a Gas and Water measure. 
Now, I had some little experience 
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of many of the elections. It has been 
my fate to take part in a great many 
contests, and I have read particulars of a 
good many more, and I cannot recall at 
this moment any single Liberal Member 
who pledged himself to support a mea- 
sure which would come within the cate- 
gory of what is called a Gas and 
Water Bill. I am only speaking from 
memory and I may be wrong ; but my im- 
pression is that throughout the length 
and breadth of the Kingdom the Liberal 
Party, at all events, declared themselves 
as supporters of a measure which would 
give Ireland effective autonomy, the 
effective control of Irish affairs by an 
Trish Legislature elected by an Irish 
people and controlling an Irish Executive 
responsible to that Legislature. At the 
same time, with that effective autonomy, 
there was also to be an effective supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament in 
which, and as a part of which, the Irish 
Members were to remain. I will not, 
however, speak for other people. 
I speak for myself, as my action has 
been called in question. I would say 
that that has been my confession of faith, 
and to that I now adhere, and I venture 
to submit that this Bill literally complies 
with those conditions. Clause 2 is a 
definition of the powers of what may be 
called, I believe, technically a non-sove- 
reign Legislature. That is not, as the 
hon. Member for North Islington, whom 
I now see in his place, declared at the 
commencement of this Debate, a rival and 
co-ordinate Parliament. 


Mr. BARTLEY: I did not use the 


term “ co-ordinate Parliament.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: He said a 
rival Parliament. I would ask the Com- 
mittee to consider how restricted the 
powers given by the clause are. They are 
given, in the first place, with ex- 
ceptions, and they are subject to restric- 
tions. Then there is granted to the 
Trish Legislature 

“Power to make laws for the peace, order, 
and good government of Ireland in respect of 
matters exclusively relating to Ireland.” 

And then, lastly, there is the Proviso 
introduced last night—a Proviso for 
which I venture to think there is no 
legal necessity—which did not add 
to or take from the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament by one hair’s breadth, 
but which was a declaration to meet the 
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views of certain hon. Gentlemen who 
entertained doubts on the point. To put 
the matter beyond all doubt, there are 
these three things about this Irish Legis- 
lature—it is subject to restrictions and 
exceptions, the sphere of its operations is 
confined to matters exclusively Irish, 
and then there is the declaration that all 
is subject to the unimpaired, unfettered, 
and unrestricted supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament. Whether that is a 
wise step to take or not I am not going 
to argue now. Whether wise or not, 
that is not the question before the Com- 
mittee, not the creation of a rival Parlia- 
mert, or even, as the hon. Gentleman 
opposite pointed out just now, of one with 
powers analogous to those granted to 
Colonial Legislatures. Colonial Legis- 
latures are not restricted to the extent to 
which and in the manner in which this 
Legislature will be restricted. The hon. 
Member for Dover pooh-poohed the effects 
of these restrictions ; and he thought the 
hon. Member for North Islington, in 
harmony with the subject of the Amend- 
ment which he moved at an earlier period 
of the Debate in which he proposed to 
abolish these restrictions, regarded them 
as of little value. 


Mr. BARTLEY: Only those iv 
Clause 4. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I cannot 
agree with him. The _ reservations 
in the Bill extend to ten matters 
which cover the whole foreign policy, 
the naval and military policy, the trade 
policy, and other matters of extreme 
importance, and with respect to which 
the Irish Parliament is absolutely pro- 
hibited from dealing at all. Then there 
are seven restrictions which Lam prepared 
to prove, when the time comes, absolutely 
safeguard the civil and religious liberty 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. 
[ Laughter. ] Hon. Members may 
laugh. This is a matter of argument 
in which I am prepared to meet them. I 
may be right or I may be wrong; but 
laughter is no answer to a contention of 
this deseription. I put it broadly that, 
under the wording of Clause 4, there is, 
in my humble judgment, an ample pro- 
tection both for personal liberty and for 
the rights of property, if such protection 
is needed for the minority in Ireland. 
The hon. Member for Dover asks what is 
the use of the declaration of supremacy 
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in the clause; he attaches great im- 
portance to having it put in here, and 
now, having got it, he says what is the 
use of it, unless there exists machinery 
to carry it out. That raises the question 
of what is supremacy and what is effective 
machinery. I heard with great interest 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Waterford last night, who clearly and 
fairly defined the line that divides the two 
ideas as to the question of supremacy. An 
hon. Member said the other night that I 
admitted that an Irish Legislature would 
do foolish things. Well, I have no doubt 
about it. I know no Legislature that 
has not done foolish things. I have been 
a Member for some years of one which 
has done very foolish things, and I have 
no doubt if I continue a Member of it I 
shall see it do other foolish things. It 
is now doing some foolish things—[Op- 
position cheers} —1 expected that 
cheer—according to the opinion of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, just as during 
the past six years it did many things 
which we thought very foolish. But all 
this is no reason for a_ perpetual, 
constant, and irritating interference with 
the Irish Legislature. We in this House 
have neither the time nor the knowledge 
te deal with the internal affairs of 
Ireland. Ido not mean in any sense to 
be disrespectful; but I may say that 
during the last 10 years a large portion 
of the time of the House has been wasted 
in putting and answering questions re- 
lating to the internal affairs of Ireland, 
which were absolutely unintelligible, in 
the main, to the great bulk of the 
Members of the House. Well, if you 
mean by supremacy that the House of 
Commons is to take on its shoulders the 
day by day government of Ireland, and 
to constitute itself a Court of Appeal on 
all Irish affairs, then the last state will 
be worse than the first. The plan will 
be practically impossible and unworkable. 
That is not the sort of supremacy which 
I believe Members on this side of the 
House advocate, and for it this Bill 
contains no machinery whatever. But if 
you mean by supremacy that if the Irish 
Parliament should commit gross in- 
justice, gross oppression, gross wrong, if 
it should pass or attempt to pass any 
law which would deprive any of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, no matter of what 
faith or class, of the elementary rights of 
English citizens, then the Imperial 
supremacy ought to be, would be, and 
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could be brought into force. [Cries of 
“How ?”] There are three modes of 
procedure. The first is the procedure 
contained in the 3rd and 4th clauses 
—the procedure of reservation and pro- 
hibition. There are certain matters 
which the Irish Legislature cannot 
touch, any more than certain States of 
the United States can touch matters 
prohibited them under their Constitu- 
tion—aye, and which the United States 
Congress itself cannot touch without 
violating the Constitution. There is in 
the Bill simple and effective and success- 
ful machinery for utilising that power. 
If the Irish Legislature should trans- 
gress the limits laid down and contravene 
any of the ten prohibitions or the seven 
reservations, you have a Court consti- 
tuted to which, immediately and in the 
briefest manner, appeal can be made by 
the Executive, by the Lord Lieutenant, 
or by anyone in Ireland, and from that 
Court there is an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. So 
that, so far as the prohibition and reser- 
vation is concerned, you have the most 
ample and effective machinery for carry- 
ing it out. What is the second part of 
the machinery for upholding the supre- 
macy? It is the veto. Hon. Gentle- 
men say the veto in this country is 
practically obsolete, and that, therefore, 
this will be an _ obsolete’ veto in 
Ireland. But I must ask hon. Members 
to recall for a moment what is the posi- 
tion of affairs in this country. The 
Sovereign of this country can ‘only act 
constitutionally by the advice of Her 
Ministers ; and by that strange and, at 
the same time, admirable working of our 
Constitution, which is defined in no 
Statute, and laid down in no written Con- 
stitution, there is a most effective mode 
of exercise of the veto. Her Majesty’s 
Advisers and Ministers must possess the 
confidence of the House of Commons : 
and, therefore, if a Billis proposed in the 
House which the Executive of the 
day are not prepared to accept, 
and the Administration are defeated, 
they resign or appeal to the 
country, and either the Sovereign is 
at once put in possession of a Ministry 
who possess the confidence of the House, 
ora general appeal is made to the elec- 
torate, and the electorate return a House 
from which a Ministry is chosen. There- 
fore, there is no analogy between the 
veto as exercised in this country with 
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the veto which would be exercised in 
Treland under this Bill. The veto is not 
exercised in this country by the Crown 
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ou the advice of Her Majesty’s Ministers, | 


but Ministers who do not possess the con- 
fidence of Parliament are dismissed and 
others take their place. But what would 
the veto in Ireland mean? Supposing 
a Bill of an oppressive and unjust 
character were passed by the Irish 
Legislature, the Bill lays down, in the 
clearest manner, the right of Her Ma- 
jesty, or rather, I should say, the duty 
of the Lord Lieutenant to refuse the 
assent of the Crown, on the instructions 
given tu him by the Crown, acting on 
the advice of the Imperial Cabinet. The 
Cabinet is practically a Committee of 
the House of Commons—neither more 
nor less. 


An hon. Memper: <And the other 
House. 


*Mr. H.H.FOWLER: It includes Mem- 
bers of the other House, but the Cabinet 
only goes in or out of Office as it pos- 
sesses or forfeits the confidence of this 
House. This House as much elects the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet as the 
United States elect the President. In 
the case of an oppressive Bill being 
passed by the Irish Legislature, the 
Cabinet will either veto it or allow it to 
stand. In either case, if anyone was 
of opinion that the Cabinet had acted 
wrongly, he would at once propose a 
Motion of Censure. That would not be 
dragged through weary weeks of Debate, 
but would be dealt with immediately, in 
a few days. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I rise to Order. The 
Committee will feel that the right hon. 
Gentleman is practically making a 
speech which covers the whole of the 
important points of the Bill. We do 
not object in the slightest degree. No 
more interesting speech has been de- 
livered in the course of the Debate than 
that of the right hon. Gentleman ; but I 
trust that it may be permitted to those 
who have to reply to the right hon. 
Gentleman to cover as wide a field. — If 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
is relevant to the clause, the same lati- 
tude, I hope, will be given to those who 
have to reply to his important speech 
on the whole Bill. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
want to introduce any other clause. The 
main point of the argument against the 
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clause as to supremacy is that there is 
no machinery for making the supremacy 
effective. Iam now showing that there 
is such machinery. 

*THe CHAIRMAN: The Question 
before the Committee is that the clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill. An 
Amendment was introduced last night 
with regard to the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, and the right 
hon. Gentleman was answering ques- 
tions with regard to this supre- 
macy. Of course, so far as it is neces- 
sary in Debate to answer the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman, hon. Members 
will be able to do so. But, at the same 
time, I sincerely trust, considering the 
difficulty of keeping this discussion off 
other clauses, that hon. Members will 
take care to keep as closely to the 
present clause as possible. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I should 
be sorry to weary the Committee, but I 
should like to make my point clear, and 
as I have mentioned two respects in 
which this machinery is brought effec- 
tually to bear, I will come to the third and 
last. The third mode in which the 
machinery is made effective is the ulti- 
mate resort—not the constant resort, but 
perhaps the rarest, to be used when 
everything else has failed—namely, the 
undoubted right of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to repeal any Act of the Irish Par- 
liament. No lawyer will for a moment 
dispute the assertion that, however the 
Bill is drawn—whether in its present 
shape, or whether with every clause re- 
lating to Imperial supremacy struck out 
—it will still be in the power of the 
Imperial Legislature to repeal any 
Act passed by the Irish Legislature. 
Therefore, when I am told that we ought 
not to consent to this clause because it 
gives a barren declaration which cannot 
be put in force, I say that the Imperial 
supremacy can be enforced by prohibi- 
tion, reservation, veto, and, finally, 
repeal. Under these circumstances, when 
Tam challenged by the right hon. Member 
for the Bordesley Division (Mr. J. 
Collings) to say whether I still hold the 
opinions I held when I addressed my 
constituents inthe Midlands, I say I do 
not recede from them one jot. I main- 
tain here, as I maintained amongst 
my constituents, that we have effec- 
tually secured the supremacy of Par- 
liament. I also maintain here, as 
I maintained in the Midlands, that 
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if the Irish Question is ever to be settled 
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it is absolutely necessary to give to 
Ireland an effective autonomy, not neces- 
sarily to hon. Members below the Gang- 
way opposite, but to the Irish people. 
We are not going to give the control of 
the affairs of Ireland to so-and-so whom 
some hon. Members may not like ; we 
are not going to give it to the nominees 
of this House, or of the Government, or of 
anyone else, but to whomever the Irish 
people may choose to elect. When 
elected they will be responsible to the 
Irish people, and must stand or fall 
according to the way they discharge the 


duties entrusted to them. There- 
fore, I say that, so far as I 
am concerned, I have been con- 


sistent in this matter ;and when the right 
time comes I shall be prepared—having 
been charged with neglecting the in- 
terests of those with whom I have the 
deepest sympathy—to show that there 
are other clauses in the Bill which per- 
fectly safeguard the position of the 
religious minority in Ireland. This 
clause is the natural consequence of 
Clause 1. The powers which it con- 
fers are distinctly defined; the  re- 
strictions to which the Irish Legislature 
will be subject are clearly set forth in the 
Bill ; they will safeguard all the interests 
to which hon. Gentlemen opposite rightly 
attach supreme importance; and no 
matter whether this proviso is inserted 
in this clause or left out of the Bill 
altogether, the effective and constant 
supremacy which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment possesses will remain a living and 
effective force. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 
shire) said, they had waited with some 
anxiety since the commencement of the 
Debate that morning for some statement 
on the clause from 2 Member on the 
Front Ministerial Bench; and he thought 
the important speech just delivered was 
the best rebuke that could have been 
delivered to the somewhat irresponsible 
attempts earlier in the day to stifle this 
very important discussion, He had been 
for some time wondering what the sup- 
porters of the Government really thought 
was done by the Prime Minister last 
night when he assented to the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir Henry James). It would 
have been in the power of the drafters of 
the Bill to have combined the Ist and 
2nd clauses; but, as they had not 
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done so, he took it they were in Order— 
indeed, the Chairman had ruled so—in 
discussing the measure of the powers 
which it was proposed to entrust to the 
Legislature created by the Ist clause. 
They had been challenged to produce 
the speeches of hon. Gentlemen behind 


the Government who went in for 
what might be called the gas and 


water view of Home Rule. But the right 
hon, Gentleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
prudently gave up _— consideration 
of that point, and _ preferred to 
answer what he himself had said. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that his view 
at the General Election had been that 
the scope of Home Rule should be 
autonomy for the Irish combined with 
supremacy on the part of the Imperial 
Parliament. He (Mr. Graham Murray) 
rather agreed with a subsequent remark 
of the right hon. Gentleman, that every- 
thing turned upon what they meant, and 
what definition they gave to the words 
“antonomy” and “supremacy.” The 
right hon. Gentleman was a great as- 
sistance to them, because he afterwards 
qualified the word “autonomy” by the 
adjective “effective. With the Bill as it 
now stood, it was quite clear that, in the 
spirit of the Amendment the Government 
accepted last night, the scope of the 
action of the Imperial Legislature and 
the Irish Legislature was absolutely co- 
extensive, except, of course, as to those 
matters in which the Irish Legislature 
ras particularly interested. He (Mr. 
Graham Murray) asked, when they had 
a scope that was absolutely co-extensive, 
and when they had the possibility of the 
Irish Parliament dealing with a par- 
ticular measure in a_ particular way, 
with the Imperial Parliament going 
the next day and dealing with the same 
measure in another way, whether they 
could possibly say there was an effective 
antonomy, combined with supremacy ? 
If they took that definition, and if there 
was a definition forced upon them by the 
Amendment accepted last night, they got 
nothing less than a pure contradiction in 
terms. Would they not be rival Parlia- 
ments if they were both dealing with the 
same thing ? The impression left on his 
mind by the tone of the right hon. 
Gentleman was not that he did not see 
the extraordinary gravity of the terms of 
the Amendment accepted by the Prime 
Minister, but he rather thought it was 
high time to calm the fears which might 
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very well arise in the minds of hon. 
Geutlemen blow the Gangway. This 
was not the only case where they found 
the sting in the tail; and there was no 
doubt that, with the clause as it stood, 
the Proviso put in had been rather too 
strong for the clause itself. He would 
ask if there were not many other causes 
which, if the clause was left as it was, 
would lead to collision ? The Opposition 
had insisted on the Amendment of the 
right hon. and learned Member for Bury, 
for two reasons—because they thought it 
was right in the interests of the Irish, 
and because they were entitled to insist 
upon it, because it was in consonance 
with what they might presume to be the 
spirit in which this Bill was brought for- 
ward as they could gather from the words 
of the Preamble. He only referred to 
the Preamble by way of illustration ; but 
the Preamble, which in so many words 
said it was expedient that the supreme 
authority of the Imperial Parliament 
should not be impaired or restricted, 
might be taken as containing the «pirit 
of the Bill. It was quite possible that 
the Irish Parliament would pass legisla- 
tion which would affect not English 
legislation but English interests, and that 
those whose interests were affected would 
try to make amends by getting legislation 
passed by the English Parliament. He 
would give an illustration. Legislation 
might be adopted by the Irish Legislature 
dealing with goods which were sent inte 
Irish markets. It could not be said 
that this could not be done, because it 
would not be competent for the Irish 
Parliament to pass laws dealing with 
Customs. It had been pointed out over 
and over again that there was nothing in 
the Bill as it stood which would prevent 
tle establishment of something in the 
nature of octroi duties, that would make 
it impossible for English goods to go 
into an Irish town as if Customs Duties 
were imposed. Could it be supposed 
that if any great branch of English 
or Irish manufacture were interfered 
with in this way an attempt would not 
at once be made to induce the Imperial 
Parliament to pass legislation to a 
contrary effect ? He would give another 
instance, which, for practical purposes, 
was, perhaps, a little stronger. The Prime 
Minister’s scheme was that both the 
Irish Legislature and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment were to act in the future as 
the Imperial Parliament had done in the 
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past by way of Party Government. 
Surely it was not impossible to suppose 
that the state of Parties should at some 
time be such that the minority in the 
Irish Parliament should have the same 
leanings, and consist largely of the 
same personalities as the majority in the 
Imperial Parliament. There might then 
be a band of men in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment who would be able to put a great deal 
of pressure upon the Government of the 
day, and, in fact, to dictate the terms 
upon which their support should be given. 
Suppose the minority had any legislation 
passed against them in the Irish Parlia- 
ment which it was powerless to resist, 
would not the first instinct of self-preser- 
vation under the arrangement stereotyped 
in this clause lead them to endeavour to 
get the Imperial Parliament to embark 
on 2 course of legislation on the same 
subject, in order, by a side-wind, to over- 
turn the decision which had been 
recorded against them at home? It was 
quite evident, from the point of view of 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, that unless the machinery for 
carrying out the supremacy were effective, 
the clause was a sham. ‘There was no 
doubt that a great amount of the support 
that was given to the Bill was 
based on the hope that it formed the 
beginning of the development of similar 
schemes for other countries. Supposing 
there had been a further development of 
the Home Rule scheme, and it had been 
extended to Scotland and Wales, was it 
not absurd to suppose the Imperial Par- 
liament having co-ordinate authority, and 
dealing at the same time with all the 
subjects that were taken up by each 
of the separate Parliaments ? He objected 
to this clause because, when the Imperial 
supremacy had once been admitted as it 
had been, if these unrestricted powers 
were given to the Irish Legislature, the 
result would be not to set up a system of 
Federation, but to commence a struggle 
which would lead to the paralysis of both 
Legislatures, because they would be con- 
tinually fighting on the same subjects, or 
else to the effacing of the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament, which, accord- 
ing to the declaration the Government 
had adopted, they were to be the first to 
cherish and preserve. 

Masor-GeEneraL GOLDSWORTHY 
(Hammersmith) said, he was not satisfied 
that it was a right thing to give over to 
the Irish people, and especially to the 
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Irish priests, the powers which the Go- 
vernment proposed to confer upon them, 
The safeguards which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had 
spoken of were only paper safeguards, 
and all power of enforcing them was 
being given up unless the Government 
were going to use bayonets. Did they 
intend to use British troops for that pur- 
pose? He was very sorry the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 
did not happen to be present, because he 
would possibly be abie to answer that 
question. He (Major-General Golds- 
worthy) was anxious that a large measure 
of local government sbould be given to 
Ireland ; but he could not consent to the 
throwing upon the Irish Members of the 
immense power which the Government 
proposed to confer upon them. The 
question whether there should be an 
Irish Parliament or not had been put 
very plainly to his constituents, and they 
had replied in the negative. Under 
these circumstances, he could not support 
the clause. 

Dr. Macgregor rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question 
be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 281 ; 
Noes 220.—(Division List, No. 92.) 


Question put accordingly, “ That 
Clause 2, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 287 ; 
Noes 225.—(Division List, No. 93.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I rise, Mr. Mellor, 
to move that you report Progress. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
rise toa point of Order. Did you not 
call on another hon. Gentleman, Mr. 
Mellor? [Jnterruption.] 

Tur CHAIRMAN: The right hon, 
Gentleman is in Order. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I wish, Sir, to 
make an appeal to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, not to increase any heat there 
may exist on either side of the House. I 
make this appeal most respectfully, 
believing that, if the Government can 
see their way to fall in with the sugges- 
tion I desire to make, it will facilitate the 
business of the Committee. The sug- 
gestion is that, when there is an 


extremely important Motion before the 
House, and when it is decided that only a 
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single Minister should speak on that 
Motion, that Minister wil! speak at such 
a stage as to allow of some Debate after 
his speech, so that if the speech be one 
of commanding importance, like that 
made by the right hon. Member for East 
Wolverhampton, it may be replied to by 
hon, Members representing the various 
interests of the Opposition, the Ulster 
Members, and the Liberal Unionists. 
There is nothing more caleulated to lead 
to irritation than that a Minister should 
deliver a speech which opens up new 
problems, and that there should be no 
adequate opportunity of reply. I do not 
wish to enter into any controversial 
matter; but I hope we shall hear a few 
words from the right hon, Gentleman 
upon this matter. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 


(Mr. Goschen.) 


Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: I gather, 
Mr. Mellor, that the Motion is made 
rather for the purpose of drawing a 
declaration from the Government than 
for interrupting the proceedings of the 
Committee; and I hope the answer I 
have to offer will give some satisfaction. 
As a rule, the Government has neither 
proposed nor supported the Closure im- 
mediately after a speech from a Minister. 
Again and again the Government has 
acquiesced in a Minister being followed 
by the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. 


A. J. Balfour) and others before the 
Closure has been moved ; and that 
general rule has not been violated by 


anything which has happened to-day. 
The right hon. Member for East 
Wolverhampton spoke after hearing a 
good many speeches. from the Opposi- 
tion, and after he sat down the Closure 
was not moved until two more speeches 
from the Opposition had been heard. No 
doubt when the Closure was moved three 
or four hon. Members rose to speak. [ Cries 
of “ More ! we 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : 
Fifteen. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: But it 
cannot possibly be supposed that the 
moving of the Closure implies any lack of 
consideration for the feelings of the 
Opposition. I submit to my right hon. 
Friend that in the closing of this Debate 
there has been no deviation from the 
general practice of the Government. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : The right hon. 


Gentleman has not referred to one point, 
. which is that, besides the Opposition on 
these Benches behind me, there are others 
who are entitled to be heard on this Bill. 
There are the Ulster Members and the 
Liberal Unionists—[Laughter]. Yes, 
we have a fair claim to be heard in 
reply to the speech of the President of 
the Local Government Board, which the 
Prime Minister did not hear, and which 
had as important a bearing upon the 
whole subject as any speech that has been 
delivered. To that speech it was only 
possible to reply with two short speeches 
from these Opposition Benches. Very 
great disappointment is felt that no 
further opportunity was given for a reply 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Hon. Gentlemen seem to think 
that Iam using this as an opportunity 
for raising a controversy. I can assure 
them that that is not the case. I am 
anxious that there should be a feeling in 
all parts of the House that this Bill 
should be fairly discussed, and I think it 
is a candid and straightforward course te 
inform the Prime Minister of the feeling 
which has been roused when it is found 
that full and fair discussion is not allowed. 
I trust the right hon. Gentleman will 
weigh the point, that it is not simply 
one speegh, which, though a very im- 
portant speech, the first in the Debate 
from a Minister, will be thought adequate 
on a clause of such vital importance. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I must 
remind my right hon. Friend that, un- 
doubtedly, as he said, the clause is one of 
vital importance ; but I think the right 
hon. Gentleman must remember that that 
is an allegation which we hear on every 
Motion that is made, on every clause, on 
every sentence of the clause, and on every 
series of Amendments. We are always 
told that this is the erux of the Bill. 
You cannot expect to have the full 
benefit of that plea in its largest terms, 
when it is a plea that we hear not only 
once, but many times in the day. It is 
quite true, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has said, that my right hon. Friend’s 
speech was of great importance, and that 
I had not heard it. But I have heard of 
its purport since my right hon. Friend 
sat down, and I believe that there was no 
sentiment given by my right hon. Friend 
which was not in entire conformity with 
all previous speeches on the part of the 
Government. If there was not such 
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conformity, there was a very able gentle- 
man, the late Solicitor, General for Scot- 
land, to point it out, and he did not point 
it out at all that any special answer was 
required. I think my right hon. Friend 
will feel that he has received a fair 
answer from me in having accepted his 
proposition that the Government never 
sought to Closure when it was in a posi- 
tion of advantage in the Debate, and on 
that principle we shall continue. 


Several Members rising— 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: | have allowed 
the discussion to go on in order that 
these mutual explanations might take 
place. Although it is very desirable that 
such explanations should take place, it 
is altogether undesirable that the dis- 
cussion should continue. It would be 
out of Order to discuss the adoption of 
the Closure. That which was the action 
of the Committee is closed, and is not 
matter for debate. 

*Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) : I wish 
to appeal to the Government on a some- 
what similar matter. Iam sure the Govern- 
ment will not say that I ever trespassed 
on the time of the House. I have not 
said a word since the Bill was in Com- 
mittee. I wish toask the Prime Minister 
whether he thinks it desirable that on 
this Bill, which interests more than 
anything else can do the Irish people, 
important questions should have been 
decided without a single Irish Represen- 
tative having been allowed to speak. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
explaiued why I allowed the discussion 
to go on, and why I consider that any 
further discussion will be out of Order. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley) : Mr. Mellor 

Tur CHAIRMAN : The Question is 
that I report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Mr. Chairman, 
I think it is impossible for the Committee 
to rest absolutely satisfied with the de- 
claration of the Prime Minister. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
said it would be out of Order to discuss 
this matter further. 

Mr. BARTLEY: On the point of 
Order, Sir 








Tue CHAIRMAN: I have ruled that 
the hon. Member is out of Order, and 
under that ruling I have power to put 
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the Question, which is that I report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

The House then cleared fora Division, 
and when the Question was about to be 
again put, 

Mr. GOSCHEN, who spoke from his 
seat and with his hat on, said: Mr. 
Mellor, I wish to ask a question on a 
point of Order, under Rule 23. That 
Rule is— 

“If Mr. Speaker or Chairman of a Committee 
of the whole House is of opinion that a Motion 
for the Adjournment of a Debate, or of the 
House, during any Debate, or that the Chairman 
do report Progress, or do leave the Chair, is an 
abuse of the Rules of the House, he may forth- 
with put the Question thereupon from the 
Chair, or he may decline to propose the Question 
thereupon to the House.” 


I wish to ask whether the Motion to 
report Progress is an abuse of the House ? 
*Tue CHAIRMAN  : Accerding to the 
ruling of the Speaker, that is so; when a 
Motion to report Progress becomes out of 
Order it is an abuse of the Rules of the 
House. This Motion became an abuse 
of the Rules of the House, when debate 
was persisted in which was contrary to 
the Rules in spite of my repeated re- 
monstrance as each Member rose and 
attempted to reflect on the application of 
the Closure. I then decided forthwith 
to put the Motion. 
SirJ.GORST (who also sat covered) : 
On the point of Order, Mr. Mellor 
Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that I report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. 





Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 244; 
Noes 299.—(Division List, No. 94.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I rise, Mr. Mellor, 
to put a point of Order te you. I am 
sure the Committee generally will feel 
that, even if constructively the burden is 
put upon me that I made a Motion that 
was an abuse of the Rules of the House, 
it is a reproach that no hon. Member, and 
no one who has been in the House, as I 
have, for a number of years, would wish 
to be entirely silent about. I moved this 
Motion, and I venture to say that, what- 
ever other speakers may have done, when 
I moved the Motion I was entirely in 
Order, and it could not for a moment be 
suggested that I was out of Order. If 
so, you, Sir, put the Motion from the 
Chair, and I venture to think that at that 
time no one thought that this Motion was 
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an abuse of the Rules of the House. I 
have the Rule on which, I presume, you 
acted. It is— 

“If Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of a Com- 

mittee of the whole House, is of opinion that a 
Motion for the Adjournment of a Debate, or of 
the House, during any Debate, or that the 
Chairman do report Progress, or do leave the 
Chair, is an abuse of the Rules of the House, 
he may forthwith put the Question thereupon 
from the Chair, or he may decline to propose 
the Question thereupon to the House,” 
But you did not, Mr. Mellor, decline 
forthwith to put the Question from the 
Chair when I moved, nor did you decline 
to propose the Question thereupon. I 
understood that because other hon. 
Members rose, therefore you considered, 
in your discretion, that the Motion, 
which had not been an abuse when it was 
originally moved, had then become an 
abuse of the Rules when other Members 
rose. I think it will be seen that the 
privileges of the House are deeply con- 
cerned in this matter, because the point 
at issue really is, when a Motion to report 
Progress has been made, whether, if one 
cr two Members are in Order in speaking 
upon it, the Motion, so to say, can be 
closured at once, and other hon. Members 
who might be prepared to speak perfectly 
in Order upon the Motion should thereby 
be deprived of their opportunity. It is 
with reluctance, Mr. Mellor, that I raise 
the point ; but Iam sure you will see that 
I am anxious it should not for one 
moment be supposed, either in or out of 
this House, that I had made a Motion 
which was an abuse of the Rules, 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: In answer to the 
appeal made to me by the right hon. 
Gentleman, I must, of course, declare 
what the Rule of the House is, It has 
long been decided, both by the Speaker 
and my Predecessor in the Chair, that to 
question the action of the Closure 
directly or indirectly is out of Order. 
Neither the action of the Chair nor the 
votes of the Committee can be questioned 
or reflected on except on a Motion 
moved in the House after notice duly 
given. I am bound, of course—it is my 
duty—to preserve to the best of my 
ability the Rules of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman made this Motion 
immediately after the Closure had been 
moved. I felt it to be my duty in the 
Chair to endeavour to promote bhar- 
monious action between the two sides of 
the House, and I thought it better to 
allow the right hon. Gentleman the 
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opportunity of putting his question to 
the Prime Minister, and to the Prime 
Minister of answering it, because I think 
such a course promotes a good understand- 
ing and the progress of business in this 
House. After the Prime Minister's 
reply the discussion became highly 
irregular—indeed, in the strictest sense 
the whole of the discussion was irregular 
—but after that it became distinctly 
irregular, because other hon. Mem- 
bers rose to question the propriety of the 
Closure, a course which I have had to 
rule more than once to be absolutely out 
of Order in this Committee, and they 
tried, in spite of my rulings, to take part 
in what had become a highly irregular 
discussion and an abuse of the Rules of 
the House. Out of respect for the right 
hon. Gentleman, and out of respect for 
his position, I put this Motion from the 
Chair. I never said or suggested that 
I declined to put the Motion, for the 
reasons I have already given. I can 
only say that—of course in the most 
strict and technical form—the discussion 
became out of Order and an abuse of 
the Rules of the House, but I never for 
one moment thought of imputing to the 
right hon. Gentleman, in the sense in 
which he uses the words, that he made 
any Motion which was intended to be an 
abuse of the Rules. Having explained 
this, I hope I may add that, if for one 
moment it is permitted to move to report 
Progress in order to question the action of 
the Closure, the whole Closure Rule, in 
my opinion, will become nugatory. I 
am bound to enforce the Rules of the 
House ; there is an inherent power in 
the Chair to take the necessary steps to 
maintain order,and I am bound to do my 
best to carry out the duties which the 
House has entrusted to me. 


THe CHAIRMAN then 
Captain Naylor-Leyland, when 

Mr. SEXTON rose to a point of 
Order in reference to this Amendment. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman _pro- 
posed to move that the consideration of 
Clauses 3 and 4 should be postponed 
until after the consideration of Clause 8. 
Clause 2, which the Committee had just 
agreed to, dealt with the law-making 
powers of the Irish Legislature, and 
Clauses 3 and 4 dealt with the exceptions 
from and restrictions on those powers. 
Clause 3 defined the exceptions and 
Clause 4 the restrictions. He wished to 


‘alled on 





know whether it was competent for an 


The Chairman 
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hon. Member to move that these clauses, 
3 aud 4, should be postponed until after 
the clauses dealing with the Executive 
authority and the constitution of the 
Irish Legislature should have been dis- 
posed of ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: I rise to Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry is distinctly in 
Order. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. and 
gallant Geutleman who was going to 
move the next Amendment proposed to 
postpone Clauses 3 and 4 until they 
should have disposed of the clauses 
dealing with the Executive power in 
Ireland, the composition of the Irish 
Legislative Council, the composition of 
the Irish Legislative Assembly, and the 
mode of settling disagreements between 
the two Houses. The question of Order 
he had to put was this : was it competent 
for the hon. and gallant Member to move 
that the 3rd and 4th clauses, which re- 
lated to the law-making powers affirmed 
by the acceptance of Clause 2, should 
be postponed until clauses dealing with 
different matters shovld have been dis- 
posed of ? 

Str JOHN GORST: May I be 
heard on a point of Order? I submit 
that what the hon. Gentleman has raised 
is no point of Order at all. The reasons 
he has given are admirable reasons 
against postponing the clauses, and in 
Debate will no doubt be considered by 
the Committee; who will decide whether 
the ciauses shall be postponed or not ; 
but certainly he has raised no point of 
Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : In answer to the 
question put to me, I have to say that 
the Amendment as it stands on the 
Paper is not in Order. It has been ex- 
plained to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man moving it that he can move that 
the consideration of Clause 3 be post- 
poned and then that the consideration 
of Clause 4 be postponed, but he cannot 
move their postponement until after any 
particular clause. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : On a point of 
Order I desire, for the information of 
myself and many other hon, Members 
sitting on this side, to know, Sir, what 
ruling you have laid down 

Tue CHAIRMAN : 
That matter is settled. 

Clause 3 (Exceptions from powers of 
Irish Legislature). 





Order, order ! 
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Captain NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester), who had the following 
Amendment on the Paper :— 

“That the consideration of Clauses 3 and 4 
be postponed -until after the consideration of 
Clause 8,” 
rose to move that Clause 3 be postponed. 
Although he could not move the Amend- 
ment as it stood on the Paper, it ex- 
pressed what was his intention. If the 
Committee now agreed to that part of 
his Amendment which was in Order— 


namely, to postpone Clause 3 in- 
definitely, he would afterwards move 
that it be inserted in Clanse 8. They 
had affirmed in Committee that they 


were going to set upa Legislature in 


Ireland consisting of two Houses—a 
Legislative Council and Legislative 


Assembly. They had also affirmed in 
Committee that, subject to certain 
exceptions and restrictions, these two 
Houses would be able to make laws for 
the peace, order, and good government 
of Ireland. He contended that the next 
thing for them to do in logical sequence 
was to define that Legislature, lay down 
what it was to consist of, what franchise 
it was to be elected upon, and whether 
there was to be any property qualifica- 
tion. When they had defined the 
Legislature and completely set it up, 
then only should they be able to say 
what powers they meant to entrust to it. 
All they had done at present was to set 
up this nebulous Parliament, but good- 
ness only knew what they were going to 
do with regard to the constitution of the 
Irish Legislature. He contended that 
they ought to determine the question of 
the composition of that Body before 
they determined what powers should 
be entrusted to it. Surely the question 
of the composition of the Legislature 
ought to be settled before they proeceded 
to consider the restrictions which were 
to be imposed upon its powers. Before 
they came to Clauses 5, 6, 7, and 8, and 
before they dealt with the constitution 
of these two Houses, there were three 
alternatives, any one of which might 
happen. They might leave the compo- 
sition of the two Houses as it was, or 
they might make it a great deal more 
democratic. He had heard a rumour in 
the course of the last few days from a 
reliable source, that it was the intention 
of the Representatives from Ireland and 
of the Party headed by the hon. Member 
for Northampton, who exclusively com- 
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posed it, to move that the £20 qualification, 
which it was now proposed to enact as 
necessary for the Second Chamber, 
should be removed altogether from the 
Bill. That, he heard, was the opinion 
of nearly all the Representatives from 
Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON could assure the hon, 
and gallant Gentleman that he was en- 
tirely in error. 

Captaris NAYLOR-LEY LAND 
would accept the assurance of the hon. 
Member so far as it affected himself, but 
if he was going to withdraw what he 
had said he should require a similar 
statement to that of the hon. Member to 
be made, not by one hon. Member 
for Ireland, but by all. 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour): I think we can assure the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that no Irish 
Member has any intention of reducing 
the qualification. 

Carrais NAYLOR-LEYLAND 
said, very well, he would withdraw his 
original statement, and say that the 
whole of the Irish Members, with the 
exception of two, were going to move it. 
[Cries of “ Question!”] He should 
like to know who was the Leader of the 
Irish Party ? Was there anyone 
qualified to speak more for the Irish 
Party than any others? Why, there were 
more Leaders than there were Members. 

Tur CHAIRMAN requested the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to confine him- 
self to the Amendment. 

Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND 
said, if they were to adopt one of the 
alternatives to which he had alluded and 
do away with the property qualifica- 
tion in order to make the Chamber more 
democratic, they would have to intro- 
duce into the Bill a great many more ex- 
ceptions and restrictions than it contained 
at the present time ; therefore it was desir- 
able that the consideration of the restric- 
tions should bedeferred until after they had 
settled the constitution of the Legisla- 
ture. The final alternative was that 
instead of making the Irish Legislature 
more democratic and doing away with 
any of the safeguards they should in- 
crease them. It might be possible when 
they came to the consideration of the 
Upper Chamber they could alter the 
property qualification by increasing it to 
£100 or double its Members. If they 
did these things then they could proceed 
to do away with nearly all the excep- 
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tions in Clause 3, and the restrictions 
which were included in Clause 4. It was 
quite certain that whatever they did they 
must follow one of these three alterna- 
tives, and no matter which of them they 
followed it was very desirable to constitute 
the Irish Legislature from beginning to 
end before they cousidered for a single mo- 
ment the powers they were going to entrust 
to these two Chambers. They ought not 
to fashion Clauses 5, 6, 7, and 8 aceord- 
ing to the composition of Clause 3, but 
they ought to fashion Clause 3 according 
to the composition of these clauses. He 
had several precedents for the course 
which he was suggesting by his Amend- 
ment, but he would not detain the 
Committee by quoting them. On many 
former occasions during the last 20 years 
they had deferred the consideration of 
some clause which was in the middle or 
at the beginning of a Bill because there 
was some subsequent clause which had 
an important bearing upon it. He 
appealed to the Government to accept 
the Amendment, on the ground that its 
adoption would tend to facilitate the 
discussions on the Bill. He begged 
formally to move that Clause 3 be post- 
poned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 3 be  postponed.”— 


(Captain Naylor-Leyland.) 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I will 


endeavour very briefly to state why it is 
impossible for the Government to accept 
this Amendment. I can conceive tliat 
the question may be legitimately raised 
whether, after you have determined to 
establish a Legislature, you shall then 
first proceed to consider the details of its 
composition or the powers which that 
Legislature shall exercise. But upon 
that question it appears to me that you 
ought first to consider the powers and 
afterwards the composition, and for this 
reason ; the powers ought to be regu- 
lated by the wants of the country, and the 
composition ought to be according to the 
powers, and the whole by reference to the 
wants of the country. And I do not see 
what guide you have to the composition 
until you have considered the powers. 
But that, Sir, is not the position of the 
hon. Gentleman. He affirms we have 
decided the question. We have begun 
to consider the powers ; we have enacted 
that this Legislature shall be appointed 
to make laws for the peace, order, and 
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good government of Ireland. But these 
are the terms in which usually, by the 
precedents and customs of Parliament, 
powers are given to a Legislature. 
Therefore the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
is not proposing to take the consideration 
of the composition before the considera- 
tion of the powers. What he is propos- 
ing is that, after we have conferred the 
main powers according to Parliamentary 
precedents, we shall postpone in the 
middle of the powers the consideration of 
the restrictions on those powers until we 
have considered the composition. I must 
own I cannot sce any convenience in such 
a course of proceeding. Some considera- 
tion is usually shown to the promoters 
of a great Bill as to the arrangement of 
the clauses, unless matters of great prin- 
ciple are involved. It would be most 
inconvenient and most anomalous, the 
powers having been taken into considera- 
tion, and the clause conferring the powers 
having been dealt with, to interrupt the 
consideration of the powers for the pur- 
pose of considering the composition of 
the Assembly. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, it 
seemed to him that the powers could not 
be said to be given until the restrictions 
upon them were defined, therefore it was 
a case here of interjecting the appoint- 
ment of hon. Members of the Legislative 
Bodies in the midst of giving the powers. 
They (the Unionists) were desirous to 
understand who were the persons to 
whom those powers were to be granted, 
before they were grauted ; and they 
were of opinion that a great deal 
would depend, as to the powers to 
be given, upon the character and number 
and position of the persons who would 
compose the Legislative Body in Ireland. 
If they were entirely satisfied with the 
composition of the Body they might 
require no restrictions whatever ; there- 
fore, it seemed to him the Government 
ought to be willing to accede to the 
Amendment. Surely it was a reasonable 
Amendment. They who were from the 
North of Ireland were the persons who 
were particularly concerned and interested 
in this matter. They said that certain 
powers were to be given to certain indi- 
viduals, and they wanted to know who 
the individuals were. If they could 
conceive that the individuals appointed 
to this Legislative Council and Assembly 
were such as they could have entire 
confidence in, it would be illogical to ask 
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for any restrictions to be placed upon 
them, and the amount of restrictions they 
should propose and desire on that side of 
the House would depend entirely on the 
persons who were to exercise these 
powers. That being so, he appealed to 
the Government to accept the Amend- 
ment, so that they might see who were 
to govern them; and hereafter they 
might prove more reasonable than the 
Government thought. Was it not 
natural that the Loyalist Members from 
Ireland should be treated as being quite 
as reasonable as hon. Members from 
Ireland who held Home Rule views. 
They (the Unionists) represented those 
who had been successful in Ireland, 
while hon. Members below the Gangway 
represented those who had not been suc- 
cessful. It was on that ground they 
desired to know to whom these powers 
were to be committed, and then hon. 
Gentlemen would find they were per- 
fectly reasonable, and that whatever 
requests they made they should have 
something reasonable to say for them. 

Mr. Theodore Fry rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I have no doubt 
the Committee will soon be able to come 
to a conclusion on the point. 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. J. COLLINGS would remind 


the Committee that there was such a 
place as Great Britain, and the interests 
of Great Britain would be very seriously 
affected by the composition of the Cham- 
ber in Clause 9. If the Government 
would state that they were going to 
adhere to the composition as it appeared 
in Clause 9 the Committee might pro- 
ceed with Clause 3; but, inasmuch as 
they were in the dark as to the com- 
position of the Legislature, it was a most 
reasonable thing to ask that the con- 
sideration of the powers should be post- 
poned until the composition was settled, 
The Prime Minister, for very good 
reasons, had postponed the Financial 
Clauses, and he contended that there 
were equally good reasons why this 
clause should be postponed until after 
Clause 9 at any rate. They would then 
be able to see what really could be con- 
fided to the Legislature in Ireland when 
they knew what the composition of the 
Legislature was. This seemed to him 
one of the most reasonable requirements 
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that had been made upon this Bill ; the 
Government could not sustain any harm 
by accepting it, and its adoption would 
greatly smooth the course of the Bill. 


Mr. Sexton rose in his piace, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put;” but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 

Debate resumed. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) supported the Amendment. 
Ile said they contended that the power 
conferred upon this new Legislature was 
of a very general character, and that 
until the specific particulars were de- 
cided there was no determination of the 
powers. 

It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Tuesday, 30th May. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES) BILL.—(CNo. 184.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair." —( Mr. Strachey.) 


Objection taken. 
Mr. STRACHEY said, there was 


practically agreement in all parts of the 
House; but the President of the Local 
Government Board, for Departmental 
reasons, objected to the Bill. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
object to the Bill at all; and if the hon. 
Member is prepared to accept the Amend- 
ments which I have put down for public 
reasons, I shall be happy to further the 
progress of the Bill; but, unless they are 
accepted, it will be impossible for me to 
do so. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL 
(Wigton) said, he had an objection 
to the Bill. The subject with which it 
dealt was now being inquired into, and, 
therefore, it would be inexpedient to 
legislate upon it at the present time. 

Mr. STRACHEY desired to make a 
personal explanation, The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Loeal 
Government Board seemed to think he 
was charging him personally with ob- 
He did not at all mean that. 
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What he meant to convey was thaty Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
there were technical objections from the | objected, but withdrew the objection on 
right hon. Gentleman’s Department; but | the hon. and learned Memberfor Louth 
he did not mean to suggest that the | (Mr. Healy) agreeing that he would not 
right hon, Gentleman himself had no | oppose the Irish Police Enfranchisement 
sympathy with the Bill. Bill. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday, Mr. MACARTNEY objected to the 
31st Mav. Third Reading, in order that he might 
. eonsider some communications he had 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACTS | received from Ireland on the subject. Pe 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 242.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then my bar- $ 
COMMITTEE. gain with the hon. Member for Sheffield § 
Order for Committee read. - oH :; \ the third 0 T = 
Men.T. M. HEALY edith)! Oe eon oe 
Committee stage of this Bill should be : > 
taken, but several hon. Members ob- | COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL ° 
heel ORDER (WEST TILBURY) BILL.—-(No. 323.) 8 
Mr. BARTLEY appealed to bis hon.| Read the third time, and passed. 2 
Friends to allow the Bill to pass through aes ay Sa a 2 
Committee. They ought th Trish- sae : RIC : LIGHT ING PROVISIONAL = 3 
men to read books, and then they would ORDERS (No. 8) BULA.—(Ho. 508.) 3 
become more convineed of the demerits As amende I, considered ; to be read RS 
of the Home Rule Bill. the third time To-morrow. 3 
Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that the Bill PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL = i 
was only an attempt to extend in Ireland ORDERS (No. 4) BILL.—(No. 354.) 3 ] 
the provisions of the English Libraries Read a second time, and committed. n 
Acts. While they were Members of the es ¢ 
United Kingdom let them have common | PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1892) AMEND- > ¢t 
laws. MENT BILL.—(No. 96.) » nD 
Coroxer HOWARD VINCENT Lords Amendments to be considered 3 V 
asked whether the hon. and learned | forthwith ; considered, and agreed to, hy f 
Gentleman would allow his Irish Police | with an Amendment. : 
Enfranchisement Bill to pass if he with- = b 
drew his objection to this Bill ? PRISON (OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION) 3 si 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: This is not my (No. 2) BILL.—CXo. 359.) ec hy 
Bill at ali. It is the Bill of the Parnel- Considered in Committee. § b 
lite Member for Dublin. : E Committee report Progress; to sit = 4 
CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT | avain ‘To-morrow. ~ C 
said, he would withdraw his objection if wt : ; ; . . b 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would VOLUNTARY CONVEYANCES BILL © ti 
use his influence with the Parnellite [ Lords}.—(No, 355. mz 
Member in question to allow the Irish Read a second time, and committed s sl 
Police Enfranchisement Bill to pass. for Wednesday 31st May. yf 
Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would do WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. : di 
> silt lla ’ (No, 163.) hed 
Sir F RANCIS I OWELL bore testi- As amended, considered ; Bill to be lu 
mony to the services rendered by the | road the third time To-morrow. -_ 
Trish Members in passing the English B 
Libraries Act, and hoped hon, Members PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
would allow the clauses to pass through Eleventh Report brought up, and m 
Committee. read ; to lie upon the Table ; and to be 
Bill considered in Committee, and printed, ‘. 
reported, without Amendment. ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL “i 
Mr. T. M. HEALY : The House may ORDER (No. 1) BILL.—(CNo. 284.) « 
now complete its gracious work by allow- Reported [Provisional Order con- Ci 
ing the Bill to pass the Third Reading. | firmed]; as amended, to be considered the 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | To-morrow. _ 
“That the Bill be now read the third House adjourned at ten minutes as 
time."—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) before Six o'clock, 





Mr. Strachey 
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Sale of Intoxicating 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 18th May 1893. 





NEW PEER. 

Sir Archibald Campbell Campbell, of 
Blythswood, in the county of Renfrew, 
Baronet, having been created Baron 
Blythswood of Blythswood in the county 
of Renfrew—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL [#.1.].—(No. 54.) 
COMMITTEE, 

House in Committee (according to 


Order). 

Clause 1. 

Tue Eart or ARRAN said that, 
having found, on consultation with those 
interested in this matter, that Lord 
Rookwood’s Amendment to this clause, 
which came after his own, for leaving 
out, in line 8, from the word “and,” to 
the end of the clause, was likely to be 
more popular and more in agreement 
with public opinion in Ireland than that 
Amendment, he begged to withdraw it. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
believed that, if time had permitted, a 
strong Memorial would have been for- 
warded from all the towns proposed to be 
brought under the operation of the Bill 
against being touched by it, but their 
Corporations would not meet until the 
beginning of next month, and therefore 
they would have no opportunity of 
sending up any resolutions to their Lord- 
ships’ House on the subject. He there- 
fore, in accepting any Amendment, 
desired, on the part of those who might 
wish to bring forward any such reso- 
lutions, to reserve to himself freedom to 
make any proposal at a later stage of the 
Biil. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Lorp ROOKWOOD moved, in Clause 
1, line 8, to leave out all the words after 
“on”) and to insert— 

(“Sundays within the Metropolitan Police 
District of Dublin Metropolis, and within the 
Cities of Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, and 
the town of Belfast, shall, instead of the hours 
now fixed by that Act, be the hours from 2 to 5 
p.m,”) 


VOL. XII. 


[FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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He apologised to the Irish Peers for 
venturing to interfere in a matter which 
concerned them more vitally than him- 
self ; but, at the same time, he perceived 
the dangers that might arise, especially 
in large cities, from any violent inter- 


ference with the existing state of 
things until the House was satisfied 


not only that a majority of the people 
were in favour of it, but that it 
was practically the unanimous wish 
in any particular town. He was old 
enough to remember what took place 
when a similar attempt was made to limit 
the hours of closing in this Metropolis, 
the riots which followed it, and its having 
to be at once abandoned: and he was 
certain that any attempt of the kind 
would throw back for years, if not 
entirely, endeavours to deal with the 
subject. He was as anxious as any of 
their Lordships to see the cause of 
temperance advanced in Ireland as well 
as in this country, and quite admitted 
that the Act of 1878 had been in the 
rural districts a beneficent measure, and 
should be made permanent, as this was 
proposed to be, instead of being merely a 
continuing Act. But in regard to the 
towns which had hitherto been exempted 
from the operation of that Act, it would 
be far safer to begin with them in a 
tentative way, and to accept the pro- 
posals of the large minority of the 
Committee on Hours of Closing which 
sat in 1877. The hours now in force 
were practically the proposal of Mr. 
Madden, the Chairman, against a large 
section of that Committee. Shortening 
the hours, instead of entirely closing on 
Sundays, would, he thought, be the safer 
course, and he therefore begged to move 
this Amendment; but, as it had been 
pointed out to him that some of the later 
words would refer to something different 
to what he had intended, he would put 
the Amendment in the form * to leave 
out ali the words after ‘on,’ and insert— 

“Sundays within the Metropolitan Police 
District of Dublin Metropotis, and within the 
Cities of Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, and 
the town of Belfast, shall be read as if the 
hour of 5 o'clock were substituted therein for 
the hour of 7 o'clock.” 
That would carry out whit he intended, 
and would be a better form of Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp O'NEILL believed that Lord 
Rookwood had expressed the views of 
many of their Lordships, and he had 


3 C 
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come to the conclusion that some Amend- 
ment of the kind was inevitable. The 


introduction of such an Amendment | 


might be a disappointment to some who 
had supported the Bill on the Second 
Reading; but he felt he could not 
recommend the supporters of the Bill to 
resist the Amendment of the noble Lord, in 
view of the opinions so strongly expressed 
since the Debate on the Second Reading. 


Still, the evidence which had been given | 


before the Committee went to show that 
in Belfast the feeling was almost unani- 


mous in favour of the adoption of the | 


Bill, and he should therefore propose to 
amend the Amendment so as to extend 
Sunday closing to the City of Belfast. 


Therefore, supposing their Lordships | 


accepted the noble Lord’s Amendment, 
he would propose to re-amend it by leav- 
ing out the words “in the town of Bel- 
fast,” and by adding at the end the words 
“in the city of Belfast the closing shall 
be for the whole of Sundays.” 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he had 
been asked by employers and others to 
adopt a similar course with regard to 
Limerick, from which city he presented 
several Petitions praying that entire 
Sunday closing might be extended to 
that city. Among the petitioners were 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Baptist Church, the Congregational 


Church, and 66 of the principal em- | 


ployers and residents in Limerick, all 
desiring that that city should be ineluded 
in the operation of the Bill. 
mentioned Petition had also been signed 
by the Mayor and Sheriff of the city, and 
by the Protestant Bishop. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop, Dr. O’Brien, also was 
well-known to be in favour of the Bill, 
but was absent at the time the Petition 
was prepared, 


THe Eant or MEATH had been} 


asked to say that it was not desired to 
include Dublin in the Bill in the same 
way as the two noble Lords had sug- 
gested with regard to Belfast and 
Limerick. It was found that in Dublin 
three hours was really a little too long 
for the public-houses to be kept open on 
Sundays. The opinion prevailed in 
different quarters that two hours would 
be quite sufficient to meet the needs of 
those who required to go to public-houses 
on Sunday, and accordingly he would be 
prepared to support Lord Rookwood in 
his Amendment if the noble Lord would 


Lord O' Neill 


{LORDS} 


The last- | 
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| kindly substitute 4 o'clock instead of 5 
/as the closing hour. 

THe FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
-MIRALTY (Earl Srencer): My 
Lords, with regard to the course 
the Government will take on this 
question, I feel, I confess, some little 
difficulty. We should have been glad, 
considering the ditference of opinion that 
exists with regard to the Amendments, 
to have taken time to consider the course 
which we think it advisable to follow. 
On the one hand, it is clear that in some 
towns, like Belfast, there is a strong 
opinion in favour of the Bill as originally 
framed. The noble Lord who spoke 
last but one (Lord Monteagle) appears to 
take the same view with regard to 
| Limerick. On the ether hand, Dublin 
is disposed to agree to the Amendment 
proposed by the noble Lord opposite, 
modified perhaps to the extent of one hour 
as referred to by my noble Friend Lord 
Meath. All these matters are deserving 
of careful consideration, and I therefore, 
on the whole, would be disposed to vote 
with the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Rookwood) if it came toa Division. I 
would rather, however, the matter should 
be reserved for consideration before 
the Standing Committee, and then I 
shall be prepared on the part of the Go- 
vernment to take a more decisive line on 
the subject. Inquiries are being made 
‘in Ireland with a view to ascertaining 
| the general feeling of the localities con- 
cerned on the subject. I think, there- 
fore, it would be better not to divide the 
House on the present occasion, 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, if the 
nobiec Lord went to a Division he should 
certainly vote with him; but he thought 
after what had fallen from the noble Earl 
on the Government Bench, if a little 
longer delay were accorded, their Lord- 
ships would be placed in possession of 
the views of the people in the corporate 
towns affected by the Bill, who would 
thus be afforded the opportunity of 
showing whether they were or not in 
favour of it. Whatever action might be 
| taken that day, he must reserve to him- 
i self liberty to consult those Corporate 
| Bodies on the subject. 
| Lorp ROOKWOOD said, he gathered 
| from what had been said by noble Lords 
| that his Amendment was not really 
| objected to, though they might wish to 
| further amend it. If his Amendment 


| 
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were now engrafted in the Bill, the 
whole matter could afterwards be dis- 
cussed in Standing Committee. None of 
the proposed Amendments would be 
prejudiced by the adoption of his own, if 
left open for further alteration should it 
be necessary. 

Tue Eart or MEATH said, he 
thought a discussion in Standing Com- 
mitteee would be quite sufficient. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of 
Kimpbertey): I weuld suggest to the 
noble Lord that he should hardly guide 
himself entirely by what has been said 
by my noble Friend. This is not a 
Government Bill; and although we are 
very glad to give assistance in the matter 
and to express our opinion, yet it must 
not be considered as decisive. My noble 
Friend only suggested that it might be 
desirable to delay amending the Bill 
because he was aware that careful 
inquiries were being made on the subject 
in Ireland, for there seems to be a good 
deal of doubt as to what is the true feeling 
in some of the towns. I should, therefore, 
much prefer that the noble Lord who 
moved the Amendment should not 
persevere with it. I must say I do not 
see the logic of putting it in the Bill 
merely to amend it afterwards. All we 
can say in the matter at present is that 
nobody seems to be in a position to 
afford the House all the information we 
ought to have before us in order to decide 
upon a question of considerable difficulty. 

Viscount) POWERSCOURT : I 
understand the Leader of the House has 
made an appeal to the noble Lord 
opposite to withdraw his Amendment ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I do, 
rather. 

Lorp ROOKWOOD said, that under 
the cireumstances he was not prepared to 
withdraw his Amendment on the present 
oceasion. He only wished to get the 
Amendment fairly before the Committee 
to be considered on its merits, when it 
would be seen to be in accordance with 
the action which, in the general opinion, 
should be taken in the matter. 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD had some doubt 
whether such a question as the inclusion 
of the towns mentioned could properly 
be raised before the Standing Committee, 
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but it might be brought forward at a 
later stage on Report, or the Committee 
might now be adjourned. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I do 
not think there could be any objection 
in point of Order in these Amendments 
being then raised. Your Lordships will 
remember that it must come before the 
House again on Report afterwards. We 
do not wish to prejudice the noble Lord's 
Amendment in the least. We only desire 
that it should not be pressed now, 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD : It comes 
before the House again on Report, not in 
Committee. 

Lorp HALSBURY: I do not think 
there would be any technical objection 
to this being discussed before the Stand- 
ing Committee, though, no donbt, it is 
not the class of thing which is generally 
discussed there. I think it would be 
rather a precedent for our discussing 
what is more a Second Reading business 
than a question of this sort. 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD: It is really 
only a matterof convenience of procedure : 
and if no objection is felt to raising this 
question in Standing Committee, I do not 
see that it need be pressed now. 

Lorp HALSBURY: It is merely a 
question of technicality. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
understand that the noble Lord opposite 
would rather prefer that the Bill should 
come before the Standing Committee than 
a Committee of the whole House. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, under these circumstances, I would 
suggest that the proper course would be 
that this Debate should be adjourned. 

Tue Earr or KIMBERLEY : Quite 
so; that would be the better course, I 
think. 

Debate adjourned according!y. 

House resumed ; and to be again in 
Committee on Monday the 12th June 
next. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL.—(Ne. 73) 
COMMITTEE, 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Clause 1. 


Lorp PLAYFAIR 


proposed an 


Amendment on this clause, which he said 
was,of some importance. 


3C 2 


Your Lordships 
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will recollect that if there was any dis- 
pute between railway servants and their 
employers as to overwork those disputes 
were to be considered ty the Board of 
Trade, who would settle the question 
between them; but that if they failed, 
the disputes should be taken to the Rail- 
way and Canal Commissioners. The 
latter body had two powers—one admminis- 
trative, to try and settle the dispute 
which the Board of Trade had failed to 
da ; the other a judicial power of enfore- 
ing penalties if the two parties could not 
come to an agreement. The object of 
the Amendment is to limit the adminis- 
trative power of the Railway and Canal 
Commissioners to two appointed mem- 
bers—that is, in the present case Sir Fred- 
erick Peel and Lord Cobham ; and that 
the Judges who are engaged in judicial 
duties in the High Court should not be 
called upon to take part in the adminis- 
trative part of the Act, but should be 
able to be called in in case of any judicial 
question. The Railway and Canal Com- 
missioners are strongly of opinion that 
an Amendment should be made to this 
effect, aud I now beg to move it. 

Amendment moved, 

In Clause 1, page 2, line 17, after (** Act") to 
insert (“provided that notwithstanding anything 
in section five of that Act the jurisdiction of the 
commission for the purposes of this Act may be 
exercised by the two appointed Commissioners”), 
and in line 18, after (“railway”) insert (“and 
canal ”).—( The Lord Playfair.) 


Government Employment 


Amendment agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee ; and to be printed as amended. 


(No. 102.) 


STANDING ORDERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 
Standing Order No. XVI. considered. 


Tue Marevess or SALISBURY, in 
moving that the following alteration be 
made in Standing Order No. XVI.— 

In place of the words “betwixt the hours 
of nine in the morning and five in theevening,” 
insert the words “ at any convenient time when 
the House is sitting either for judicial or other 
business.” 
suid: My Lords, I have heard of many 
occasions on Which noble Lords who 
have not taken the oath on coming down 
for that purpose after the hour of 5 
o'clock have been much disappointed to 
find they could not do so under the 


Lord Playfair 


{LORDS} for Discharged Soldiers. 
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Standing Order, and have not been able in 
consequence to take their seats and take 
part in the business of the House. There 
appears to be no reason whatever for so 
rigid a rule, and I have worded my 
Resolution “ at any convenient time.” I 
imagine that would be any time that the 
Lord Chancellor fixed ; but if the noble 
and learned Lord sees any objection, I do 
not press it, thougk I think myself it 
would be better to leave it in an 
indefinite position. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : My 
Lords, I do not think there will be any 
practical inconvenience. I can hardly 
conceive the possibility of a noble Lord 
insisting upon taking his seat at a time 
when the Lord Chancellor is engaged in 
his judicial business, which he would 
have to break off for the purpose ; for, of 
course, unless the Lord Chancellor is on 
the Woolsack a noble Lord cannot take 
his seat. The matter is in the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor, but I do not think 
any practical difficulty will arise. 

*Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, the 
principal difficulty was with regard to 
the Tuesday Sittings. On Tuesdays on 
more than one occasion noble Lords have 
come down to take their seats and have 
found under the present Standing Order 
that they have not been able to do so. I 
know of three cases on last Tuesday in 
which noble Lords were either actually 
within or on their way to the House, and 
have been unable to take their seats. 

Motion agreed to. 

Standing Order to be printed, as 
amended. (No. 103.) 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT FOR DIS- 
CHARGED SOLDIERS. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

*Tue Eart or MINTO asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he had had under kis considera- 
tion the advisability of reserving situa- 
tions in the Government offices to be 
open preferentially for the employment 
of such discharged non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers of good character as 
might be able to pass the requisite ex- 
amination ; and whether a Report on the 
feasibility and the advisability of such a 
scheme had been made by any Com- 
mittee ; and, if so, whether such Report 
could be laid on the Tables of both 
Houses ? He expressed some diffidence 


QUESTION, 
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in addressing their Lordships’ House for 
the first time upon so important a matter. 
Their Lordships were well aware that 
this country hada Short Service Army, 
which annually discharged from its ranks 
a large number of non-commissioned 
officers and men who had to shift for 
themselves for employment and had 
practically to begin life over again. Our 
Army was not raised on the same lines 
as the Armies of Continental Powers, 
which had conscription, and could pick 
and choose their men, while all we could 
do was to hold out inducements to the 
best class of men to join the Army. He 
did not think that any increase of money 
pay, infinitesimally small such as the 
taxpayers would be content to give, 
would have any appreciable effect on 
recruiting. What would be likely to 
have much more effect would be an im- 
provement in the social standard of the 
soldier, greater care for his comfort, im- 
pressing on the public respect for the 
Queen’s uniform, and, above all, the 
assurance that if he served a certain 
number of years with a good character, 
there would be certain Civil employments 
open to him, so that he need not have 
any fear for the future. It should be 
recollected that the Army had changed 
very much of late years, morally and 
educationally. ‘The men were very much 
better educated, and drunkenness had 
greatly decreased. Still, there was a 
difficulty in getting people to employ dis- 
charged soldiers, who were consequently 
shut out from many posts for which they 
were well qualified. As he had said, 
education had done a great deal for the 
soldier, and drunkenness in the Army had 
largely diminished. The General Annual 
Return for the Army for 1891 contained 
a Return of men fined for drunkenness in 


each year from 1872 to 1891. He 
would give from that Return two 
examples. In 1881 the fines inflicted 


for drunkenness were 44,108; in 189! 
they were 29,698. In other words, in 
1881 the proportion was 243 to 1,000 
men, while in 1891 it was only 147 to 
1,000 men, the total reduction in the 
number of fines being 14,410 in Il 
years. Their Lordships must, however, 
remember that the same men were fined 
over and over again, and, therefore, the 
number of men fined for drunkenness 


was much less than the number of fines. 
regard to 


With education, the same 





Return showed that in 1879 the number 
of men in the Army who could neither 
read nor write was 7,597, or a proportion 
of 44 to 1,000; in 1889 it was only 
3,814, or a proportion of 19 to 1,000. In 
1879 the number of men of superior 
education in the Army was 85,566, or a 
proportion of 512 to 1,000; in 1889 it 
was 170,522, or a proportion of 854 to 
1,000. He had not been able to find a 
Return of the number of discharged 
soldiers serving in Government offices, 
but those who so served were chiefly 
employed as messengers, and not at all 
in the higher places. There were now 
a very large number of non-commissioned 
officers, very highly educated, who were 
leaving the Army, and who were quite 
as capable of holding Civil posts as those 
who now held them, and he believed, in 
many cases, a great deal more capable. 
A soldier who had served his country well, 
holding a high-class certificate, surely had 
a greater claim upon the Government than 
any merely civilian clerk could possibly 
have. This was a matter which the State 
itself ought to take up. He was quite 
aware that the Admiralty, the War 
Office, and the Post Office had of late 
largely employed discharged soldiers, 
and had done a great deal of good in that 
way. He believed those who were 
employed had discharged their duties 
very satisfactorily. But the voluntary 
employment of discharged soldiers in 
Government offices and by private 
employers was an entirely different thing 
from that recognised employment by the 
State which he had in view. What 
should be done was this : any recruit on 
joining the Army should be informed that, 
on his discharge with a good character 
after a certain number of years’ service, 
and on passing a sufficient examination, 
he would have a Civil appointment open 
to him. That would put the matter ona 


so 


sounder basis, and the Service apon an 
entirely different footing. If such an 


alteration were made, it need not involve 
any increased charge upon the Public 
Purse. The only loss that he could see 
would be of a certain amount of patronage 
in the Government offices. Foreign 
countries had reeognised the great 
necessity of leavening a voung Army with 
old soldiers, and they held out induece- 
ments to men to serve for 12 years on the 
understanding that they should receive 
Civil employment at the end of the time, 
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A Report from Colonel Douglaes Dawson, 


our military attaché in Austria-Hungary, | 
showed that 59,641 were open to dis- | 


eharged soldiers. Another sent by 
Colonel Taibot from France showed that 
the most important inducement to soldiers 
to remain in the ranks had been not 
increases of pay, but the certainty afforded 
to well-couducted men of obtaining em- 
ployment under the State. Colonel 
Talbot also alluded to the difference in the 
soldier's position in France and in this 


country, the uniform being always 
treated there with respect. Lord 
Vivian, Her Majesty’s Ambassador | 
at Rome, had forwarded a similar | 


Report from Colonel Slade, showing 
that to provide employment for men 
leaving the Services with a good character 
was the best means of popularising and 
raising the moral tone of the Services by 
attracting a better class of men. In 
Foreign Armies the object, of course, was 
to induce men to with the 
colours, while Was to 


serve on 
our difficulty 


induce men to join the Army at all. | 


He would suggest some arrangement 
by which a certain number of situations 
in the Publie Service should be reserved 
for old soldiers, and that those situations 
should be divided into two classes— 
upper and lower. The upper class 
should cousist of clerkships and the 
hetter-paid offices suitable for non-com- 
missioned officers—edueated men ; whilst 
the lower class, such as messengerships 
and porterships, should be given to 
soldiers. If such a plan were adopted 
and carried out, it would not only induce 
men to remain in the Service, but would 
do muel to allay the diseontent and dis- 
couragement which now existed in the 
minds of soldiers, and of non-commis- 
sioned officers especially. He begged 
to ask the question whieh he had placed 
on the Paper. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, he 
desired to put in a word for the Sister 
Service. 
Gevernment would not hesitate to give 
the pledge asked on behalf of non- 
commissioned officers and men of the 
Army, he trusted they would not forget 
the warrant officers and good-conduct 
men discharged from the Navy. He 


would point out that it would hardly be | 
fair for the Government to pledge them- 
selves entirely to the Army on a question 
of this kind, and not give any considera- 


The Earl of Minto 


{LORDS} 


While he hoped Her Majesty's 
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{tion to the claims of the men of the 
Navy. Difficult as it might be for a 
discharged non-conimissioned officer to 
obtain civilian employment, it was much 
more so for men who had spent all their 
lives at sea, 

Tue Eartor WEMYSS thought the 
noble Earl had done a public service by 
bringing this matter forward. It was a 
question of importance not only to the 
Services—for the men of both Services 
shouid be considered—but to the country. 
The English War Office was the only 
‘one in Europe where civilians ruled, and 
he thought that positions in that Depart- 
ment especially should be found for non- 
;commissioned officers and soldiers, and 
even for commissioned officers whe might 

be willing to take them. In this we 
| should only be following the example of 
other countries. We endeavoured to 
/model our Army on the German system 
jof short service, but we left out the 
| important element of compulsion, which 
| was the essence of the German plan, and 





gave no adequate inducement to men to 
| join the Service voluntarily. Therefore, 
| we had a bad imitation of a Short Service 
j Army. He hoped the noble Lord re- 
| presenting the War Office would give 
| a favourable answer to the request of the 
noble Lord. 

Lorp DORCHESTER said, the sub- 
ject was a very important one, and he 
regretted not only that the House was 
so scantily filled, but the absence on that 
occasion of two of our most distinguished 
Generals, and especially of the illustrious 
Duke, who took a deep interest in all 
that concerned the welfare of the Army. 
Hitherto the British soldier’s life had 
been one of punishment without reward. 
He could say that fearlessly, having 
served under the Queen’s colours more 
than 50 years ago, Why did soldiers 
not get any reward in the direction 
suggested when they left the Service ? 
It was, in his opinion, because of Par- 
liamentary influence and the influence 
|of private individuals in high places. 
Until it was clearly understood that 
those who wore the Queen's livery, and 
who were the worst paid of Her 
Majesty's subjects, would have some 
employment on leaving the Army there 
would be no real inducement for men to 
;enter the Service. If, however, such 
an inducement were offered, the Service 
would be made a hundred times more 
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popular than it had ever been. At one 
time the soldier’s uniform would prevent 
his being allowed into Kensington 
Gardens, one of the Queen’s Parks. 
With the exception of the Yeomen of the 
Guard and a few such corps, he hardly 
knew an instance where old _ soldiers 
were employed in publie institutions or 
buildings. Certainly a sergeant who had 
served under him was now a gatekeeper 
at the National Gallery. But where 
there was ove appointed to a public office 
there ought to be hundreds. The late 
Postimaster General, and also one of the 
highest officials of their Lordships’ 
House, had done much to promote the 
interests of the soldier in this way; but 
there was room and opportunity to 
do much more, and he hoped the 
representations of the noble Earl 
would have the desired effect. 
He remembered that when he called on 
the late German Ambassador the door of 
the Embassy was always opened by an 
old German soldier decorated with the 
medals he bad won serving his country. 
How many Members of their Lordships’ 
House, and how many Members of the 
other House, selected soldiers to serve 
them? So far from being employed, 
they were rather rejected, To a great 
extent the remedy rested with employers. 
He trusted that the unpopularity of the 
soldiers among the classes would soon be a 
thing of the past, and that the publie 
example set by the Postmaster General 
of the late Government would soon be 
followed and sueceeded by the present 
Administrations. 

THe Earn or DUNDONALD re- 
minded the House that in IS891 he 
brought before their Lordships the 
necessity of finding Civil employment for 
deserving non-commissioned officers on 
the expiration of their period of service. 
So far back as 1877 a Committee re- 
ported that a large number of Civil posts 
under Government could be suitably 
filled by discharged soldiers and sailors, 
That Report, however, was practically 
ignored by suecessive Governments. He 
hoped that this apathy on the part of the 
authorities would now cease. If the 
country could not afford to give non- 
commissioned officers, who were the 
backbone of the Army, adequate pensions 
on retirement, facilities ought to be given 
to them to enter the Civil Service. A 
certain number of posts ought to be kept 





for them exclusively, and to obtain these 
posts they should be required to pass @ 
qualifying examination only upon the 
recommendation of their Commanding 
Officer. Of course, they could not be 
expected to compete after their term of 
service with lads just fresh from school, 
who were crammed with every trick for 
passing the examinations. This would 
do more for the benefit of the Service 
than anything else that could be 
devised. 

Lorpv SANDHURST considered that 
the discussion had been very profitable. 
He might inform the noble Earl who 
had just sat down that the Report of the 
Committee of IS77 had had some good 
effects, one of them being that since 1879 
nearly all the messengers appointed at 
the War Office had been soldicrs, and he 
did not believe any more civilian appoint- 
ments would be made. At the Admiralty, 
in like manner, the messengers were old 
sailors. The valuable suggestions of 
Lord Wantage’s Committee on the sub- 
ject under disceussion were being con- 
sidered by the Secretary of State for 
War, as were also the proposals that had 
been made for keeping non-commissioned 
officers in the Service for a longer time. 
The example set by the War Office in 
the employment of old soldiers had been 
followed by the Post Office, and he should 
be very glad if other Public Departments 
would also follow it. The great Railway 
Companies had come forward with great 
public spirit, and had promised to give a 
large number of situations to soldiers. 
In last year’s Queen’s Regulations it was 
provided that official registers should be 
kept at the head-quarters of recruiting 
depots, upon which well-couducted men 
who had joined the Reserve or were 
time-expired, and who wanted employ- 
ment, could place their names ; and there 
existed a Society known as the * National 
Association for Finding Employment for 
Old Soldiers.” This Association had 
been eight years in existence, and did 
very important work, Whilst eight 
years ago it provided work for 184 men 
ouly, last year it procured situations for 
upwards of 2,600, A Departmental 
Committee that had recently considered 
the subject of the employment of soldiers 
as messengers in the public offices re- 
commended that the example set by the 
War Office, Admiralty, and Post Office 
should be followed by the other great 
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Departments. He had explained to the 
House what was being done within his 
knowledge for the benefit of the retired 
soldier. He did not know of any such 
scheme as was mentioned in the noble 
Earl’s question ; but he could state that 
the Secretary of State was in complete 
sympathy with the noble Lords who had 
spoken on this subject, and would gladly 
do anything in his power to further the 
object which they had at heart. 


*Tue Eart or MINTO said, in refer- 
ence to the statement of the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary for War, that no 
doubt a great deal of good was being 
done by the Departments and _ public 
oftices mentioned, but what he wanted to 
make clear was that all that was an 
entirely different thing from making it 
a right; so that the time-expired soldier 
might look to the State as a right for 


employment on leaving the Service. All | 


those voluntary employments might break 


down to-morrow, and that guarantee | 


ought to be given by the State. He had 
also intended to point out that while a 
discharged soldier was still in the service 
of the State he ought to be allowed 
to count his time for pension, 


Lorpv SANDHURST said, that was | 


a much larger question, and he was not 
able to make any general statement on 
the subject. At the same time, he 
would take care to bring the point before 
the Secretary of State, so that the whole 


matter might be taken into consideration. , 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 


thought the statement of the Under 


Secretary would be generally satisfactory | 


to their Lordships, but it was to be hoped 
that a great deal would be done in other 


Departments besides the War Office. He | 


would suggest that it might be desirable 
that a Parliamentary Committee should 


be appointed to inquire into the matter | 


{LORDS} 
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| thought it was a matter in which Parlia- 
/ment should express an opinion—that 
| when a soldier had earned a pension by 
military service, he ought not to be 
'debarred from receiving also any Civil 
| pension to which he might subsequently 
become entitled in Civil Service. 


Tue Eart or DUNDONALD pointed 
out that out of the 4,768 posts reported 
by Lord Wantage’s Committee as suit- 
|able for discharged soldiers and sailors, 
only 220 had been filled with those men 
between 1877 and 1891. 


HIGH SHERIFFS. 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 


moved that the Lords following be named 
of the Select Committee :— 

E, Stanhope. 4 Leconfield. 

E. Belmore. L. Coleridge. 

E. Camperdown. L. Monk Bretton. 
L. Belper. 

Motion agreed to—The Committee to 

appoint their own Chairman. 


= 


POLICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 27.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to, with an Amend- 
ment. 


Commons Amendment to Lords 
Amendments considered (on Motion), 
and agreed to. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(CNo. 25.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to, with an Amend- 
ment. 
Commons Amendment to Lords 
Amendments considered (on Motion), 
and agreed to. 


to see whether the system could not be | 


carried further. As far as that House 
was concerned, their Lordships had done 
what they could to forward the interests 
of old soldiers, for it had been ordered 
that in any junior appointments in their 
Lordships’ House preference should be 
given to soldiers and sailors. One diffi- 
culty was that objection was sometimes 
raised to a soldier drawing his military 
pension when he was in Civil employ- 
ment. It appeared to him—and he 


Lord Sandhurst 


CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) BILL, 
(No. 40.) 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 41.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE BILL. 


[u.L.] 


A Bill to amen the Supreme Courts of 
Judicature Acts—Was presente!l by The Lord 
Chancellor; read 1*; and to be printed.— 
(No. 101.) 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (ORPINGTON) BILL. 
—(No. 32.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported, without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be real 3* on Tuesday, the 
30th instant. 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (BANSTEAD) BILL. 
—(No. 51.) 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read, and discharged. 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERY PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
BILL [H.1.].—(No. 63.) 

Read 3" (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons, 


COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (WEST TILBURY) BILL. 
Read 
I*; to be printed ; and referred to the 

(No. 104.) 


Brought from the Commons ; 
Examiners. 
LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 


ORDER (No 1) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; 


ELECTRIC 


Read 

1*; to be printed; and referred to the 

Examiners. (No. 105.) 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; Read 

1*; to be printed ; and referred to the 

Examiners. (No. 106.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes before 
Six o'clock, to Tuesday, the 30th 
instant, Eleven o'clock. 


{18 Mar 1893} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 18th May 1893. 


BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) 
BILL.—(No. 338.) 

Mr. EDWARDS (Radnorshire) had 
the following Notice of Motion on the 
Paper :— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Water Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill 
to strike out of the Bill the Provisional Order 
empowering the Llandrindod Wells Water 
Company to raise additional capital.” 

Mr. SPEAKER : The other day the 
House sanctioned the Second Reading 
of a cluster of Bills of which this Bill 
forms one. To move an Instruction to 
the Committee that they have power to 


| strike out one whole Bill is quite an un- 


precedented exercise of the right of 
Instruction, and would not be in Order. 
The hon. Gentleman, however, has got 
his remedy. The time for petitioning 
has not expired yet ; and if a Petition is 
presented it will go, I understand, before 
the ordinary Committee, and will be 
dealt with as that Committee thinks fit. 


OF THE DAY. 


AMENDMENT 
(No. 103.) 

Lords’ Amendment considered. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.), in 
moving that the Lords’ Amendment to 
this Bill be considered, said, the Amend- 
ment had been introduced by the Home 
Office for the purpose of enabling dif- 
ferent and more beneficial investment of 
funds intended for pension purposes. 


ORDERS 


POLICE ACTS BILL. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 

LAND) BILL.—(CNo. 158.) 
Lords’ Amendments considered. 
Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.), 
in moving that the Lords’ Amendments 
to this Bill be considered, said, the only 
alterations which had been made in 


DAY (SCOT- 
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another place were one or two drafting 
Amendments, with the addition of clauses 
proposed by the Scotch Office. One was 
to the effect that Magistrates would 
always sit in open Court, and the other 
Was a saving clause in regard to a 
Glasgow Bill. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 





THE SCOTCH FISHERY LAWS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that Lord Cromarty’s game- 
keeper and two watchers stopped a erew 
of Ullapool fishermen en the 13th ultimo 
at 11 p.m. when fishing for bait, at a spot 
which for the past 60 years has been 


regularly frequented by the fishermen for | 


that purpose ; that the gamekeeper seized 
asmall sea trout which was in the net 
and threw it into the boat, with the 
object of securing a conviction against 
them for poaching for sea trout; and 
whether he will take any action in the 
matter ? 


*Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &e.): 


rence which took place at the mouth of 
the Ullapool River—the gamekeeper and 
watchers were not servants of Lord 
Cromarty, but of the sporting tenant, who 
is about to institute proceedings against 
two of the fishermen, charging them with 
contravention of the Act of 7 & 8 Viet. 
e. 95, The whole facts of the case 


will, doubtless, be elicited at the trial, a | 


report of which I have asked to be sent 
to me, and I shall then see w hether any 
further action is called for, 


BARRY GOLF LINKS. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
any opinion has been received from the 
Law Officers of the Crown in Scotland, 
relative to the public rights on the fore- 
shore of Barry Links; whether the 
Memoria! from the Commissioners of 
Carnoustie, respecting the danger to the 
lieges from artillery practice, has been 
considered ; and what decision has been 
arrived at with regard to the same ? 


Mr. D. Crawford 


{COMMONS} 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 


WAR (Mr. Camppett- BaNNneRMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The opinion of the Lord 
Advoeate has heen received. It is to the 
effect that the War Department has 
power to make bye-laws to regulate the 
use by the public of the foreshore on 
Barry Links. The Memorial from the 





This | 


question appears to relate to an occur- | 


Commissioners of Carnoustie has been 
| considered, and it has been found that no 
| new situation as regards foreshores has 
| been created by the recent purchase, seeing 
that artillery fire across them has gone on 
for several years past. Bye-laws will be 
made, 


ST. HELENA. 


ApmirnaL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 


whether Her Majesty’s Government or 
| Secretary of State have considered the 
state of things existing in St. Helena, as 
revealed in the Report No. 63 for 1891, 
| recently issued, in which the Governor 
states that his gloomy forebodings in 
1890 were more than justified by the year 
under review; and whether, in view of 
the general financial depression and the 
serious fall in the Revenue, the serious 
character of the Census Return, which 
shows an excess of females over males of 
about 16 per cent., and the state of things 
described in the Report, the Secretary of 
State will consider the advisability of 
assisting some of these people to emigrate 
| to South Africa who may desire to do so, 
and generally to consider whether the 
|}condition of the island demands more 
attention than it appears to have re- 
ceived ? 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tur COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxtrox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
The melancholy state of things existing 
in St. Helena has received the most 
anxious consideration of the Secretary of 
State. An account of the efforts which 
have been made ever sinee the shipping 
began to decline, more than 20> years 
ago, to find employment for the people 
by developing the natural resources of 
the island will be found in the Annual 
Report for 1889. Unfortunately, these 
efforts have not been successful; and 
the only remedy for the distress is, 
probably, to be found in emigration, In 
1891, through the kindness of the 
Admiralty, 75 persons were conveyed to 
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the Cape by a troopship; and perhaps, if | tion whether he is aware that some of 
a similar opportunity oceurs again, the | Her Majesty’s School Inspectors have 
Admiralty will allow some more emi-| reported that diamond panes should be 
grants to be taken. |removed from national school windows 
ApiraL FIELD: Will the Govern- | and be replaced by ordinary square glass 
ment assist in emigrating these poor) windows ; whether he has considered that 
people, and, as was done on the former | this would cause great expense to the 
occasion, send a man-of-war ? | school managers; and whether any 
Mr. S. BUXTON: We are in com-_ special instructions have been issued by 
munication with the Admiralty on the | the Council to the Inspectors on this 
subject. | matter ? 
Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
POSTAL CHARGES TO ST. HELENA. COUNCIL (Mr. AcLanp, York, W.R,, 
Apirat FIELD: I beg to ask the Rotherham): The Department have for 
Postmaster General whether his attention many years past recommended that 
has been called to the Report on St. diamond or leaded panes should be 
Helena, No. 63, 1891, by the Governor, | *voided, as they obstruct light to some 
and the postal charges therein complained extent, are not always impervious to 
of; and whether he will consider the weather, and are not easy to keep clean. 
desirability of relieving these people of But their use is not objected to in 
the present rates of 6d. per 5 oz. on moderation—for example, in the upper 
letters to the United Kingdom, with still parts of the windows. No special in- 
higher rates to other parts of the world, structions have been issued to Inspectors 
and notably 1s. 2d. per 5 oz. on letters 0" the point. In some cases Inspectors 
. have probably recommended the replace- 


to Mauritius, together with other postal . c 
grievances to which attention has been ment of diamond by ordinary panes, on 
alled in the said Report ? the above grounds, where the existing 
THe POSTMASTER GENERAL | Windows were not weathertight, or let 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.); i insufficient light. 
My attention has been called to the _ en a Te 
Report of the Governor of St. Helena. TRADES UNIONS AND TECHNICAL 
The policy of the Post Office has been to EDUCATION, 
allow the Colonial Postal Authorities to Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (London): I 
fix their own postal rates on homeward beg to ask the Vice President of the 
correspondence; and when the letter Committee of Council on Education 
postage from this country to places whether objections have been raised by 
abroad (including St. Helena) was re- | Trades Unions against the instruction in 
duced to 2d. the } oz. the Colonies were ; technical schools of persons not connected 
left free to maintain or to lower their | by their ordinary employment with the 
previously existing rates. St. Helena | industry about which they desire to be 
elected to maintain the high rates | taught, and whetherthe managers of any 
mentioned in the question, and I should | sueh schools, either in London or else- 
not feel justified in putting pressure upon | where, have consented by agreement or 
the Colonial Authorities, or in proposing | tacit understanding, or in any other way, 
a considerable subsidy to the Colonial | to exclude students uncouneected with the 
Post Office, in order to induce them to trade about some branch of which in- 
lower the rates. struction was being given ; and in view 
ApmirnaL FIELD: Will the right of the faet that these technical schools 
hon, Gentleman send a copy of that | were designed to give instruction to all 
answer to the Governor who has made | persons who might desire it, and that the 
this very strong Report, so that he may | Charity Commissioners have allotted 
know where the fault rests ? jlarge sums derived from charitable 
Mr. A. MORLEY: That is rather a} sources to founding and supporting such 
matter for the Colonial Office. | schools, whether he will take steps to 
j secure the open use of these sehools by 
NATIONAL SCHOOL WINDOWS. all who may wish to attend them ? 
Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing: | Mr. ACLAND: I believe that the 
stoke): I beg to ask the Vice President | objections raised by Trade Unions have 
of the Committee of Council on Eduea- | considerable weight. It is not the 
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function of technical education, as 
understood in England, to teach trades, 
but rather to supplement workshop 
practice by a knowledge of scientific or 
artistic principles connected with certain 
industries. That being so, it may be 
reasonably held to be undesirable to 
admit to certain kinds of technical 
classes those who have not the founda- 
tion of workshop practice. If a number 
of amateurs were admitted to such 
classes, the teaching given would have to 
be distorted, or even altogether largely 
changed. It is mainly a question of 
organisation for the Governing Bodies 
concerned. I am not aware of any 
reason for interference. 


TELEGRAPH SERVICE TO URLINGFORD. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he can arrange to have the tele- 
graph extended to Urlingford, County 
Kilkenny ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am glad to in- 
form the hon. Member that the extension 
can be granted. 


PERIODICAL INSPECTIONS OF 
MILITARY ARMS, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the stated intention of the War 
Office has been carried out, and the whole 
of the small arms in the hands of troops 
at home are periodically tested by 
viewers specially detached from the 
inspection staff—once a year in the case 
of Regular troops, once in two years in 
that of the Militia, and once in three 
years in that of the Volunteers ; how 
often such inspections have been made in 
each case; and what are the arrange- 
ments as to the inspection of these arms 
abroad 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Inspections of small arms are carried out 
annually in the case of troops at home— 
once every two years in the case of the 
Militia, and once every three years in 
the case of the Volunteers. No special 
arrangements have yet been made as to 
the troops in the Colonies, and the 
Indian Government makes its own 
arrangements, 


Mr. Acland 


{COMMONS} 
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and his Tenants. 


SIR THOMAS ESMONDE AND HIS 
TENANTS. 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware, as has been stated 
in The Daily Express of 10th May, 
1893, that cattle, the property of Mr. 
Matthew Bates, Primrose Lodge, Carnew, 
have been seized for rent due to the hon, 
Member for West Kerry ; whether he is 
aware that an ejectment has been taken 
out by the same landlord against the 
orphan children of the late John Bolton, 
of Gorey; and that these two families 
are Protestants, and have been recently 
visited by severe family affliction ; and 
whether he will refuse to allow the 
Forces of the Crown to be employed in 
carrying out these legal processes ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: | am informed 
that the facts are substantially as stated 
in the question. It is not anticipated 
that the Forces of the Crown will be re- 
quisitioned for the ejectment referred to, 
though if such a requisition should be 
made I shall have no choice in the 
matter. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Is it not a fact 
that the Forces of the Crown will not 
be required owing to the circumstance 
that these people are Protestants 7 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): By the indulgence of the House I 
may be allowed to state, with reference to 
the question of the hon. Member for 
South Belfast, that in the case of Mr. 
Bates his holding is an agricultural 
holding, the rent of which has been fixed 
by arbitration. The old rent was £41. 
The arbitration rent is £25. The Poor 
Law valuation of the holding is £29, 
and the acreage 75 acres. When the 
arbitration rent was fixed in 1889, 
arrears to the amount of £151 14s. 2d. 
were wiped out. In addition to the rent 
for which the Sheriff lately seized, Mr. 
Bates still owes £26 4s. 2d.—over a 
year’s rent. I may add that in this case 
proceedings have been allowed to lie over 
for several months. Seizures were being 
made at the suits of other creditors, 
some of whom, I understand, are co-re- 
ligionists of Mr. Bates. The seizure to 
which the question refers was not made 
at my suit only, but at the suit of another 
creditor also. In the case of the repre- 
sentatives of John Bolton, the holding is 
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a town holding, consisting of a house, 
yard, and garden situated in the main 
street of the town of Gorey, the rent of 
which is £18 9s. In 1886, at the late 
Mr. Bolton’s request, I spent £200 in 
improving his house. There is now due 
on the holding £97 12s. 3d., over 
five years’ rent. I may add that 
I offered to take £50 in lieu of arrears, 
and to reduce the rent to £15 per annum ; 
but that offer was not accepted. 


ST. CLEMENT'S, KENSINGTON, 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that the Lord of the Manor of 
Fulham (the Bishop of London) in 1869 
gave five acres of the waste of the manor 
to the Vicar of St. Clement’s, Kensington, 
for building thereon a vicarage and con- 
veniences without the consent of the 
commoners ; and that since that time, 
1869, nearly the whole of the five acres, 


with one rood and eleven perches 
of the waste of the manor added 
afterwards, has, with the Bishop's 


consent, been converted into a building 
estate, producing £360 per annum ; and 
whether the Lord of the Manor was 
acting within his legal rights ; and, if 
not, What steps the Government propose 
to take to have the land returned to the 
commoners ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.) : I am informed that 
the five acres referred to, being part of 
the waste of the Manor of Fulham, was 
granted in 1869 to the Vicar of St. 
Clement's as glebe by the Lord of the 
Manor (the Bishop of London), with the 
concurrence of the commoners (as repre- 
sented by the Homage Jury), although 
such consent is not required by the Act 
51 Geo. IIL, ec. 115, under which the 
grant was made. The land having thus 
become glebe, it was subsequently leased 
for building purposes. I am advised 
that the Lord of the Manor was within 
his right in making the grant in ques- 
tion, 

Sir A. BORTHWICK (Kensington, 
S.) : May I ask whether it is the case 
that the Vicar, Mr. Dalgarno Robinson, 
although the Bishop had full power to 
grant the land, has compensated the 
commoners to the full extent of their 
interest—£300 ; whether it is true that, 
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on the parish having to make up the 
North Pole Road for about 350 feet, the 
Court Leet, who were responsible, had 
no money, and the Vicar paid the expenses 
on condition of their surrendering their 
rights over the rood and few perches in 
question, which offer was gladly accepted ; 
whether the public have no right to 
Wormwood Scrubbs, but only the Lord 
and the commoners, about 80 of them ; 
and whether it is not the case that, 
owing to the persistent efforts of Mr. 
Dalgarno Robinson, both the Greater and 
the Little Scrubbs have been secured to 
the public for ever ? 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I rise to Order. Is the 
hon. Baronet in Order in putting a series 
of questions which contain statements of 
facts as to which there isa dispute? I 
myself take an entirely different view of 
the matter. 

Mr. SPEAKER : If the hon. Baronet 
will take upon himself the responsibility 
of the statements he can ask whether those 
statements are true, 

Sir A. BORTHWICK: I am not in 
any way responsible for the statements, 
but I simply ask whether they are 
true ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The better course 
would be for the hon. Baronet to ascer- 
tain the facts, or else to give notice of his 
question. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I am afraid 
the Home Secretary did not quite catch 
the point of my question—why land which 
had been given for a vicarage has sipce 
been converted into a building estate ; and 
whether it is legal that land given for 
one purpose should be used for another 
purpose ? 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) : Mr. Robinson has told me 
himself that he paid the money. 

Mr. SPEAKER : That is not putting 
a& question. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have no knowledge 
of the facts stated by the hon. Baronet, 
and am totally unable to answer his 
question ; but if the hon. Baronet puts a 
question down on the Paper I will endea- 
vour to answer it. As to the last question, 
I am informed that the land has been 
granted with the couseut of all the persons 
interested, and that whatever has been 
done has been perfectly legal. 
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TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL. | 
Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): I beg | 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Government of India | 
will be directed to consider the 
desirability of carrying out the recom- 
mendation made by two members of the 
recent Commission that trial by jury | 
should be extended to all Sessions cases 
in the district of Bengal, where it now 
partially prevails ; and whether the 
Government will consider the desirability 
of introducing it as an experiment into | 
those districts where it is not now in | 
force, as the Commissioners have unani- | 
mously found it to have been successful 
over so large an area ? 


*Tur UNDER SECRETARY or | 
STATE vor INDIA (Mr. GrorcGe 
Rvusseit, North Beds.): A_ further 


Despatch on the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of the Commission 
is expected from India, and the Secre- | 
tary of State must reserve any expres- | 
sion of his opinion until that Despatch | 
has been received and considered. 


WAGES IN DOCKYARDS AND ARSENALS. | 
Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for | 
War when the Report on Wages and | 
Conditions of Labour of Arsenal and 
Dockyard Labourers will be presented to 

the House 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This Report has now been completed for 
the consideration of the Government, and 
J hope no great delay will occur before 
that consideration is given. It is not a 
Report which can be, according to ordi- 
nary practice, presented to the House. 


CHARGES AGAINST IRISH CATHOLICS. 

Coroner SANDYS (Lancashire, 
S.W., Bootle): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is now able to give any 
further information regarding the young 
woman, in charge of two nuns, who in | 
the month of March leaped overboard 
from the steamer Waterford between 
Ireland and England, intending to com- 
mit suicide, as to whether she was 
actually insane or not; and, if so, how 
this conclusion was arrived at; whether 
he is aware that a young woman named 
Mary Breen, the servant of a Methodist 
minister in Dungannon, County Tyrone, 
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who had informed the priest there that 
she could no ,longer remain in the 
Roman Catholic faith, was forcibly taken 
by three men from her master’s house on 
7th July, 1891, and cannot now be found; 
and whether he will make inquiries into 
the matter ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am unable to 


give any further information on the first 


part of this question beyond that which 


was communicated to the hon. and 
gallant Member by my directions on the 
21st of April last, when I informed him 
that I had ascertained that the young 
lady had been duly certified to be insane. 
Iam not aware that Mary Breen ever 
informed the priest that she could no 
longer remain in the Roman Catholic 
faith; but, so far from her having been 
removed forcibly by three men from her 
master’s house in July, 1891, it appears 
from inquiries made at the time by the 
Irish Government that she went away 
with her father of her own free will. I 
am happy to be able to inform the hon. 
and gallant Member that Mary Breen 


| was seen at her own house on April 10 


last, and then expressed her intention of 
proceeding to America in two or three 
weeks’ time, having received her passage 
money from a brother who is already 
there. I do not think any further in- 
quiry as to either of these cases is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg 
to ask whether it is not the fact, as 
stated in a letter from the Bishop of 
Waterford, that the certificate of insanity 
was signed, not only by the local medi- 
‘al practitioner, but by the resident medi- 
cal officer of a large Government institu- 
tion, who is a Protestant, and one of the 
highest authorities on mental disease ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I believe the facts 
are as stated by the hon. Member; but I 
have no information as to the religious 
faith of the medical man. 


MARKS OF ORIGIN, 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if, having regard to the injury 
inflicted on poor basket makers in Essex 
by the importation of foreign baskets, 
frequently made by prison labour, and 
their sale as of English make, he will 
give effect to the prayer of workers from 
all parts of the country addressed to him 
by deputation on 6th May, and introduce 
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legislation to enable purchasers to dis- 
tinguish between home-made and foreign 
products ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): No, Sir. I have no 


intention of introducing legislation to | 


compel the marking of the place of 
origin on all goods imported into this 
country ? 


ELECTORAL PRIVILEGES OF CIVIL 
SERVANTS. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- | 


lets, Bow): I beg to ask the Solicitor 
General which Acts of Parliament deal 
with the electoral privileges of Civil 
servants ; and what is the section of any 
Act from which officials of Civil estab- 
lishments derive their 
restricting the actions of their subordi- 
nates who desire to take part in public 
affairs ? 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 


J. Riasy, Forfar): There are no Acts | 


of Parliament unrepealed that deal 
specially with the electoral privileges of 
Civil servants. Whatever regulations 


are made with reference to the action of | 


subordinate officials in the Civil Service, 
are made not under the authority of 
any section of an Act of Parliament, but 
under the inherent authority of Heads 
of Departments to make regulations for 
the discipline and government of those 
under their control. 


THE CASE OF MARY DYMOCK., 

Mr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will inquire 
into the circumstances in which a 
sentence of seven years’ penal servitude 
was passed at Stirling two weeks ago on 
Mary Dymock for throwing her illegi- 
timate child into a river, she being at the 
time exhausted from a long night walk, 
and almost desperate and starving ; and 
whether, if the circumstances justify it, 


he will advise a reduction of the 
sentence ? 
THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 


LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : This question should have 
been addressed to me. I will give any 
Petition presented to me on behalf of 
the person referred to the most anxious 
consideration. I am sure the hon. 
ged will see I cannot say more than 
that. 
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BOARD OF AGRICULTURE PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Mr. LENG: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture whether, 
| considering the importance of making the 
_valuable Reports received by the Board 
on such subjects as rust or mildew on 
wheat, and on dairy farming in Denmark, 
| Germany, and Sweden, as largely avail- 
| able as possible, he will lay them upon 
the Table of the House; and whether, 
either through the newspapers, free 
libraries, or village schoolmasters, he will 
| give a larger circulation to the useful 
leaflets prepared by the Board on matters 
of general agricultural interest ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpvner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) : I shall be happy 
to give effect to the wish expressed by my 
hon. Friend, and to lay upon the Table the 
two Reports to which he refers. With 
regard to the leaflets issued by my 
Department, I can only say that I am 
anxious to secure for them as wide a 
circulation as possible amongst those 
concerned; and I will endeavour to 
arrange for them to be regularly supplied 
|to any newspapers, free libraries, or 
village schoolmasters, who may signify 
their desire to receive them, and whose 
| names are not already on our circulation 

list. 





“THE LABOUR GAZETTE? 

| Mr. LENG: I beg to ask the Presi- 
j dent of the Board of Trade whether 
copies of The Labour Gazette will be 
issued to such free libraries as may apply 
for them, or whether any other means 
will be taken to bring the information it 
contains under the notice of the labouring 
classes ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Labour 
Gazette has been sent gratuitously to 
free libraries, mechanics’ institutes, 
Trades Unions, co-operative societies, 
workmen’s clubs, and other similar 
institutions of a non-political character. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): Will 
the distribution be continued ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir. 


WOOLWICH BARRACKS, 

Mr. ABEL SMITH (Herts, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War what is the sanitary condition of 
the Grand Depot Barracks at Woolwich ; 





.and whether the medical officer of the 
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distriet has reported on the state of the 
drains ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No Reports have been received as to the 
Grand Depét Barracks at Woolwich 
being in an insanitary condition; but the 
system of drainage of the Royal 
Artillery Barracks is reported to be old 
and defective. A reconstruction of the 
whole system is under reconsideration. 
The general health of the troops has 
been reported to be good. 


Mr. ABEL SMITH: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman press this work forward ? 
I am told that some of the existing drains 
are 100 years old. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
My experience is that drains 100 years 
old are sometimes better than those of 
recent construction. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
FORCE FUND. 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether extra 
clerks are at present engaged in each 
County Inspector’s office in Ireland, with 
a view of immediately winding up the 
benefit branch of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary Force Fund, and distributing it 
amongst the subscribers to it, who are 
unanimous in having it wound up; and 
if the fund is about to be wound up, will 
pensioners who have contributed to it 
for lengthened periods, but who have 
ceased to contribute on the death of 
their wives and relatives, be refunded 
the amount they have paid into it ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): No distribution of assets 
of the benefit branch of the Con- 
stabulary Force Fund is contemplated, 
or any winding up other than 
that already announced by me on more 
than one occasion in this House—namely, 
by meeting its obligations as they be- 
come due. The clerical work now being 
performed at County Head Quarters has 
reference solely to the collection of cer- 
tain items of information for the Com- 
missioners of the National Debt, in 
whose hands the management of the 
fund is being placed. 


Mr. Abel Smith 
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HALF-PAY COLONELS. 

Sir FREDERICK SEAGER HUNT 
(Marylebone, W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, 
with reference to his statement to the 
effect that the Government have thought 
it desirable to make some addition to the 
pay of Colonels on half-pay during their 
period of suspended animation, he is now 
in a position to inform the House what 
addition it has been decided to make ; 
and whether the additional payment will 
take effect from the commencement of 
the present financial year or from a prior 
date ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am sorry for the delay which has 
occurred in this matter; but if the hon. 
Gentleman will repeat the question after 
the Recess, I shall be able to give bim 
a positive answer. 


GUN LICENCES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that Mr. William Cotter, P.L.G., 
residing at Breenymore, Bantry, has 
applied to Captain Welsh, R.M., for a 
licence to carry a gun on his farm, but 
has been refused; and, if so, will he 
inquire what are the grounds for the 
refusal ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I learn that Mr. 
William Cotter has been refused an arms 
licence as stated. The power of granting 
or withholding such licences is vested by 
law in the Resident Magistrate of the 
district, and with this discretionary 
power the Government cannot interfere. 
Possibly the refusal in this instance 
may have had something to say to the 
state of the district at the time when 
application was first made some years 
ago. Of course, there is nothing to pre- 
vent Mr. Cotter from renewing his 
application now if he should see fit to 
do so. 

Mr. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that Mr. 
John Cotter, of Barna, Skibbereen, has 
applied to Captain Welsh, R.M., for a 
licence to carry a gun on his farm ; that 
Dr. Lewis, J.P., gave Mr. Cotter a letter 
of recommendation to Captain Welsh; 
but that Mr. Cotter was refused the 
licence; and will he inquire on what 
grounds the licence was refused ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed | 
that the Resident Mayistrate has no 
recollection of having received an applica- 
tion from Mr. John Cotter. It also 
appears that the local Justice named 
cannot recollect having recommended 
Mr. Cotter for a licence. 


THE HANSARD UNION PROSECUTION. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8S.) : I beg to ask the Seeretary 
to the Treasury what fees in addition to 
salary are payable to the Solicitor General, 
under the new system recently introduced, 
in connection with the prosecution of 
Bottomley and others at the last Old 
Bailey Sessions ; and how the amount of 
such fees compares with the amount that 
would have been payable under the former 
system ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissertr, Oldham): 
The Solicitor General’s fees in the Han- 
sard Uniou prosecution amount to about 
£1,650. I am informed that in this 
particular ease the same, or very nearly 
the same, amount of fees would have been 
payable under the old as under the new 
arrangement. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Is it 
not the fact that there is a considerable 
increase in the amount of the fees payable 
under the new system over what was 
payable under the old system ? 

SirnJ.T. HIBBERT : There are fees 
payable under the new system which 
were not payable under the old system ; 
but that point dees not arise in this 
ciuse, 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury what is the total amount 
of the costs, charges, and expenses 
incurred in the recent prosecution of Sir 
Heury Isaacs, Mr. Horatio Bottomley, 
and others, in connection with the affairs 
of the Company known as the Hansard 
Publishing Union, Limited ; and out of 
what Vote such costs, charges, and 
expenses will be paid ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The exact 
amount of the costs cannot yet be stated ; 
but they are estimated to amount to about 
£6,200, and will be paid from the Vote 
for Law Charges. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is 
the Treasury in a position to certify the 
costs of any particular trial in England 
or Ireland ? 
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Sir J.T. WIBBERT : I cannot answer 
that question without notice. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
INSPECTORS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland will he issue in- 
structions to have the actual cost of 
foraging troop and transport horses in 
the Royal Irish Constabulary duly 
vouched and shown in the publie accounts 
like other items of expenditure ; how 
many of the 267 County and District In- 
speetors of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
in receipt of rent for a private house have 
their office in a barrack, while they draw 
reut for an office elsewhere ; how mauy 
of such offices in barracks are wholly or 
partially furnished with articles of 
barrack furniture paid for by the publie ; 
how many County and District Inspectors 
in reecipt of an annual allowance of £50 
for a private horse and £45 for a servant, 
while residing away from the station, keep 
their horses, cars, hay, straw, &e., on the 
barrack premises ; and on what grounds 
was it stated that sergeants in charge of 
stations had their stationery allowance 
lately doubled 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: As regards the 
first paragraph, I see some dis- 
advantage in this sort of contract with 
officers. There is this to be said, how- 
ever, against the suggestion of the hon. 
Member—namely, that it would result in 
the loss of control over the eX Pe nditure. 
The allowanee covers not only feeding, 
but also shoeing, medicine, and stable 
requisites ; and if these were purchased 
aml paid for separately, the total cost 
would, it is considered, be greatly in- 
I will make further inquiry, 
however, into the matter. No allowance 
for an oftice elsewhere than in barracks 
is drawn by any officers, except eight 
District Inspectors, and the Inspeetor 
General has no reason to believe that any 
of these do not provide offices in their 
own houses. No articles of distinctively 
furniture are supplied by the 
Constabulary Department. In some in- 
stances articles of furniture were supplied 
by the Board of Works in barracks built 
by that Department ; the practice, how- 
ever, has long since been discontinued, 
although the few articles so supplied 
were not removed, The Inspector 
General cannot reply to the fourth 
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paragraph, but I have requested him 
to make inquiry into the matter. He 
informs me that in some instances, how- 
ever, he is aware that it is most difficult 


for officers to procure suitable stabling in 


the town where stationed, and some are 
compelled to live in lodgings and cannot 
obtain houses. In eases where such 
difficulty exists officers have always been 
allowed to keep their horses on barrack 
premises. It was not stated that the 


stationery allowance for sergeants in| 


charge of stations had been lately 
doubled. The increase was granted from 
April 1, 1882, whilst the increase in the 
officers’ allowance did not take effeet till 
December, 1890. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: We want to 
get the basis on which these officers 
propose to commute their allowances after 
the Home Rule Bill is passed. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : | quite understand 
that, and the point is being borne in 
mind, 


THE LEITRIM MAGISTRACY. 
Mr. P. A. MSHUGH (Leitrim, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that there is no Nationalist hold- 
ing the Commission of the Peace for the 


County of Leitrim resident in the Petty | 


Sessions district of Drumkeeran, in which 
94 per cent. of the inhabitants are 
Nationalists ; has a Nationalist Magis- 
trate ever adjudicated in the Petty 
Sessions Court of Drumkeeran district ; 
has the Lord Chancellor of Ireland been 
requested to appoint to the Commission 
of the Peace for the County of Leitrim 
a Nationalist residing in the district ; 
has the Lord Chancellor up to the pre- 
seutrefused tocomply with the request,and 
why ; and will the Lord Chancellor 
cousider the advisability of appointing 
a Nationalist in the district to the 
Commission of the Peace for the County 
of Leitrim ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is probably 
the fact,as I am told, that no Nationalist 
Magistrate adjudicates in the Petty 
Sessions district referred to ; but the Lord 
Chancellor has no authentic information 
on the subject. The Lord Chancellor 
has been asked to appoint one gentle- 
man to the Commission in this district ; 
but he has not appointed him, and he 
has asked me to say that, as the result of 
his inquiries, he is compelled to decline to 


Mr. J. Morley 
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Lord Chancellor will be glad to consider 
on bis own responsibility tie claims of 
any gentleman whose name may be 
submitted to him, and to appoint him if 
he ascertains him to be fit. 


THE DUTIES OF PROCURATORS FISCAL 
Mr. A.C. MORTON : I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether he is aware that 
Procurators Fiscal are in the habit of 
employing clerks to make inquiries 
which should be made by themselves ; 
and, if so, will he see that properly- 
qualified persons are employed to make 
these secret and important inquiries 7 
*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: By the Act 
of 40 & 41 Viet., ¢. 50, Section 7, Fiscals 
were authorised to appoint Deputes with 
the consent of the Lord Advocate and 
Sheriff, and I believe that this provision 
has been generally taken advantage of, 
It is, however, clearly pointed out in 
the Crown Office Orders issued to 
Fiseals that the statutory provision 
for the appointment of duly-qualified 
Deputes is not intended in any way to 
deprive the Public Service of the advan- 
tage of the personal discharge by Fiscals 


| of the duties of their oftice, but only to 


provide for cases in which it is impossible 
for them to do the work themselves. It 
may sometimes be necessary to employ 
the services of clerks, where neither the 
Fiscal nor his Depute can undertake the 
work ;: but suecessive Lord Advocates 
have done everything in their power to 
impress upon Fiseals the importance of 
personal discharge of duty. If any such 
practice exists as is pointed out in the 
question, I shall be glad to receive infor- 
mation in regard to particular cases of it, 
and shall cause them to be inquired into. 


SIR T. BRADY'S PENSION, 

Mr. FIELD ( Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Government will carry out 
their promise respecting Sir Thomas 
Brady's pension, as requested by all sec- 
tions of the Irish Members ? 

Sind. T. HIBBERT : I am not aware 
that any promise has been made, except 
that Sir Vhomas Brady's case would be 
again carefully considered. The Treasury 
have made a proposal which they hope 
shortly to be able to communicate to the 
House. 
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Mr. HANBURY: Have the Treasury 
power to increase a pension ? 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Is it the fact that all sections of the 
Irish Party agree in supporting the sug- 
gestion for an increased pension 7 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : I think all sec- 
tions are agreed on that. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S8.): 
No; I shall oppose any proposal which 
the right hon. Gentleman may make to 
increase the pension. 


THE TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: I bez 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he is aware that last week 
another dwelling - house, near Camp, 
County Kerry, was set on fire by sparks 
from an engine of the Tralee and Dingle 
Railway, and burned to the ground with 
everything in it; whether, in the event 
of the owner of the house obtaining 
damages against the Tralee and Dingle 
Railway, the ratepayers of the barony 
will have to pay the damages ; and whe- 
ther these ratepayers have any contro 
over the management of the line ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am informed 
by the company that ne house was set 
on fire or burnt last week by the com- 
pany’s engine, I can express no opinion 
as regards the liability of the company 
or the ratepayers of the barony. The 
railway is authorised by an Order of 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council, and with 
the constitution of the company I have 
nothing whatever to do, 


EXCESSIVE RAILWAY RATES IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. COLLERY (Sligo, N.): [beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has had any communication 
with the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company of Ireland relative to a refund 
of the excessive charges put on by that 
company in January last ; whether he is 
aware that those charges amounted in 
some cases to 40 and 50 per cent. on 
certain goods between Dublin and Sligo ; 
whether those rates have been volun- 
tarily withdrawn by that company, or 
whether it was owing to competition from 
a competing line; and if any or all those 
increased charges are still continued on 
goods to intermediate stations where no 
competition exists ; and whether those 
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chargey are regulated by mileage rates, 
or by such as the circumstances of the 
case will permit them to make ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received a 
communication from the company in- 
forming me (1) that where rates have 
been reduced since the 2nd January, 

refund is made in all cases where applied 
for by persons paying freight ; (2) rates 
(Dublin and Sligo) put out on the 2nd 
January contained increases varying from 
1 to 29 per cent., and also decreases from 
1 to 30 per cent. ; (3) Dublin and Sligo 
rates have since been reduced, and now 
| stand, compared with 1892, increases 
varying from 3 to 20 per cent., and de- 
creases from 5 to 35 per cent. With 
regard to the last question of the hon. 
Member, competition is undoubtedly an 
element in fixing a rate. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
BENGAL. 

Mr. JEFFREYS: In the absence of 
the hon. Member for the Faversham 
Division of Kent, [ bee to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Judges of the High Court 
of Caleutta have protested against the 
interference of the Government of Bengal 
with the administration of justice; and 
whether any Papers on the subject can 
be laid upon the Table ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
matter referred to is now under the eon- 
sideration of the Seeretary of State in 
Council; and no Papers on the subject 
can be laid upon the Table. 


LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANIES. 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): [ beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he has 
further considered the subject of the 
public registration of mortgage deben- 
tures created by Limited Liability 
Companies ¢ 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir, Ihave; 
and I am now in communication with 
the Lord Chancellor with reference to a 
Bill dealing with the subject. 


INVERNESS PRISON. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW 
(Perth): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if he can state how many 
prisoners, male and female, were in 
| confinement in Inverness Prison each 
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day between Sth May and 15th May, | 


both inclusive ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: In reply to 
the hon. Member, the numbers in In- 
verness Prison ou 8th to 15th May, both 
dates inclusive, were :—S8th May, 1893, 
34 males, | female; 9th, 387 males, 
1 female; 10th, 388 males, 2. fe- 
males; llth, 37 males, 2. females ; 
12th, 38 males, 3 females; 13th, 33 
males, 3 females; 14th, 33 males, 3 
females; 15th, 30 males, 3. females. 
The accommodation of the prison con- 
sists of :—For males, 27 ordinary cells, 
3 large cells (for three prisoners each), 
1 infirmary cell, and 1 punishment cell, 
accommodating in all 38 male prisoners. 
For females:—9 _ ordinary cells, 1 
large cell (for three prisoners) and 1 
infirmary cell, accommodating in all 13 
females. From the IIlth to 1Jdth, 3 
prisoners were associated on medical 
grounds ; and when the high number of 
males on the 9th was reported in the 
weekly Return to the Commissioners, the 
Governor submitted the names of three 
long-sentence prisoners for removal. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he has considered 
the desirability of utilising the pilots 
round the coasts of the United Kingdom 
as a cordon or line of defenee against the 
introduction of cholera through our sea- 
ports: and, if so, will he state what 
decision has been arrived at ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): Assist- 
ance is frequently rendered by licensed 
pilots in) connection with preeautions 
against the introduction of cholera, and 
the assistance is fully appreciated. But 
Ido not see that the pilots ean be utilised 
as a cordon, or line of defence, as 
suggested, 

MURDER OF GEORGE ROLT AT 
SPALDING, 

Mr. LOPES (Grantham): I beg to 
aak the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether, when he recently 
ordered the release of Elizabeth Ireland, 
who was sentenced in 1879 te penal 


THE 


servitude for life for the wilful murder of 
George Rolt at Spalding, he also took 
Mr. William Whitelaw 
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Kerry. 


into his consideration the case of the two 
men, Henry Howitt and John Vessey, 
who were convicted of the same crime ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; the ease of 
all three persous concerned in the out- 
rage was fully considered ; but in advising 
the release of Elizabeth Ireland on 
licence I had special regard to the facet 
that the violence which caused the death 
of Rolt was inflicted by the men, and 
not by the woman, and that she had 
during her punishment been certitied to 
be insane, and had passed nearly three 
years in Broadmoor. The case of the 
meu referred to will, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, come under review again in 
1895 ; but Iam not prepared at present to 
make any recommendation in regard to 
them. 

GOVERNMENT WRITERS AND 
ABSTRACTORS, 

sir FREDERICK DIXON-IHART- 
LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge): I beg 
to ask the Seeretary to the Treasury 
whether the Government has yet come to 
a decision as to the limit of age in case 
of Writers recommended for promotion 
to the Class of Abstractors ; and, if so, 
what is the maximum limit now pre- 
seribed ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : The question is 
still under consideration. 

Sin F. DIXON-HARTLAND: Low 
soon will a decision be arrived at 7 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT: I 


auswer that without notice, 


cannot 


OUTRAGE IN KERRY. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
toask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Treland if he is aware that, 
early on the morning of Sunday last, the 
house of a man named Fleming, near 
Casticisland, County Kerry, was attacked 
by a number of armed men, and fired 
into several times; has anyone been 
apprehended ; and has protection been 
afforded to Fleming’s family 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The 
‘James Flynn was fired at on the 13th 
instant in this locality. ‘Three men have 
been arrested in connection with the out- 
rage, and have been remanded without 
bail to Petty Sessions. Flynn and his 


‘family are receiving police protection ? 


house of 
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ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGES. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) : 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in reference to the Return show- 
ing the majorities necessary for changes 
in the Constitutions of Foreign States, 
whether he can state when the Reports 
will be presented from the States not in- 
cluded in the Parliamentary Paper, C. 
6970 ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Ek. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick ) : 
Reports from all the more important 
places have been received and laid. Of 
the remainder only three have yet been 
received, andl we are waiting for more 
before laying a further batch. 


REPORTS 


DEVONPORT DOCK- 


YARD. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): [beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he can explain why the weekly 
pay day at Bull Point, Devonport, which 
hitherto has been as in the Dockyards on 
Fridays, has been recently altered to 
Saturdays, thereby causing considerable 
inconvenience to the weekly shopping 
arrangements of the men = and 
families; and whether there is 
reason why the original day should not 


PAY DAY IN 


any 


be reverted to 7 

Turk CIVIL LORD or tur AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Bopertsex, Dun- 
des, : The wages at the different depots 
were formerly paid on different days ; 
but, this being found inconvenient for 
purposes of account, Saturday was fixed 
upon as being, on the whole, the most 
convenient day to pay at all the depots ; 
and that day being a half holiday, and 
the men receiving their wages at mid-day, 
it was considered ample time would be 
given for shopping. Should, however, 
real incenvenience be felt in eonsequence 
of the change, I shall be happy to con- 


sider any representation on the 
subject. 
Mr. KEARLEY: Will the hon. | 


Gentleman accept the statement from 
me that it is felt to be very incon- 
venient ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Certainly, if 
the hon. Member makes it with 
authority. 
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BULL POINT, DEVONPORT, 
Mr. KEARLEY: I beg to ask the 


Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether, 
when the employés at Bull Point, Devon- 
port, were transferred from the Army 
Ordnance Department to the Naval 
Ordnance Department, they were gua- 
ranteed the continuance of certain 
privileges in respect to leave, sick pay, 
and medieal attendance ; whether he is 
aware that recently when some of the 
men were offered a small increase in their 
weekly wages, such offer was made con- 
ditional on these privileges being sur- 
rendered ; whether several refused the 
proffered advance rather than submit to 
such conditions; and whether — this 
attempt to break the agreement was 
made at the instigation of the Admiralty, 
or on the responsibility of the local 
officials 7 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The arrange- 
ment made was that the men should 
retain all the privileges to which they 
were entitled under the War Office, so 
long, and so long only, as they remained 
in the same position as at the time of 
transfer; but that as soon as_ they 
received promotion or increased pay, they 
should come under the ordinary regula- 
tions. No information has reached me 
to the effeet stated in the second and third 
I may add that the opera- 
tion of this arrangement is one of the 
many questions into which the Admiralty 
has recently been inquiring, and will 
receive careful consideration. 

Mr. KEARLEY: Do I understand 
the hon, Gentleman to say that at the 
time the agreement was signed the men 
were told that they would forfeit these 
advantages in the case of promotion ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON Yes, the 
agreement set forth that so long as they 
remained under the War Office there 
should be no change, but when they 
were promoted then they should come 
within ordinary Rules of the Admiralty. 


Mr. KEARLEY : Is this change the 


| outcome of inquiries which the Admiralty 


have been making ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: No, Sir. 
The original bargain was that the men 
should retain all their old privileges until 
they changed their position, but when 
they did change they should come under 
Regulations. I 
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added that the operation of this arrange- 
ment was now being considered by the 
Admiralty. 


THE SCOTCH WEST COAST FISHERIES. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Seotland whether, since 27th 
February last, any steps have been taken 
to procure from the Admiralty steam 
cruiseis for the purpose of protecting the 
fishermen on the North-West Coast of 
Scotland and the Western Isles against 
trawlers ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir: 
communications have been — passing 
between the Seottish Office and the 
Admiralty, in order to insure that when 
the great summer herring fishery begins 
the usual additional cruisers given for its 
protection shall be forthcoming, 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): May I ask whether, seeing that the 
Secretary to the Admiralty has declined 
in this House any responsibility on the 


part of his Department for supplying | 
sufficient ships for this purpose, he will | 


consider the advisability of inserting in 
the Sea Fisheries Regulation Bill some 
provision for maintaining a proper sea 
fleet ¥ 
be workable ° 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: That is a} 


very interesting and proper suggestion, 
but Tam not sure it will be necessary to 
introduce any legislation. The Fishery 
Board, undoubtedly, is not at all prepared 
to acquiesce in the amount of protection 
now afforded by the Admiralty, and Tam 
quite aware that it is not sufficient. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): 
Will the right hon Gentleman apply to 
the Treasury for money to purchase 
vessels to be at the disposal of the 
Fishery Board ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : That is a 
proper matter for consideration, Lan- 
cashire has a vessel of its own, but then 
that is a rich county. With regard to 
the summer herring fishery, I have every 
reason to believe that the protection 
given by the Admiralty will be sufficient. 

Mr. WEIR: Will steps be taken to 
secure the removal of that old sailing tub, 
the Jackal, which costs more to keep up 
than it is worth 7 

[ No answer was given. | 

Mr. BE. Robertson 
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SWINE FEVER. 

Mr. JEFFREYS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture if 
he can now state whether he proposes to 
take any action in order to carry out the 
recommendatious of the Committee on 
Swine Fever ? 

Mr. GARDNER: I am afraid that 
as yet I can only refer the hon. Member 
to what I said in reply to the questions 
addressed to me on this subject a few 
days ago. I have not yet received the 
evidence on which the Report of the 
Departmental Committee is founded, but 
I understand that it will reach me in the 
course of the present week, and we shall 
then be able to see how far it will be 
possible for us to give effect to the con- 
clusions at which the Committee have 
arrived, 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lineolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Arising out of that reply, may I ask 
the right hon, Gentleman, as a matter of 
fact, whether in the Report of the De- 
partmental Committee on Swine Fever 
there is any information whatever which 
could not have been obtained in his own 
| Department without the appointment of 
any such Committee at all: and whether, 
under these circumstances, he cannot 
make up his mind to deal with this ques- 
|tion, so important to the agricultural 
interest, and to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Report without waiting for 
the evidenee upon which the Report is 
based 7 

Mr. GARDNER : I cannot admit for 
one moment that the Committee was un- 
necessary, or that I had the information 
in the Department already. I must refer 
the right hon, Gentleman to the Report. 
With his knowledge of public business 
he must know it is impossible for the 
Government to decide on a Report with- 
out seeing the evidence on which it is 


based. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Well, then, I have 
examined it earefully, and I will ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman can 
say what the information is in the Report 
which he could not have obtained in the 
Department ? and, failing an answer to 
this question, L shall take the earliest 
opportunity of raising this question 
again. 

Mr. GARDNER: I cannot give the 
right hon. Gentleman any further answer 

jon the subject. 
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The Dublin, Wicklow, 
Mr. JEFFREYS : Has the right hon. 


Gentleman's attention been given to a 
Bill already before the House on this 
subject ? 

Mr. GARDNER : But that Bill does 
not contain the provisions which enable 
us to deal with this question. 


THE FURNESS RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. W. SMITH (Laneashire, N., 
North Lonsdale): I beg to ask the 


President of the Board of Trade if he is 
aware that the Furness Railway Com- 
pany is charging for 
agricultural products rates 50 to 60, and 
in some cases even 100 per cent. above 
the rates current in December, 1892 ; and 
whether he will make representations to 
the management of this company against 
such abuse of the powers conferred upon 
them 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
representations to the effect stated in my 
hon. Friend’s question, and have placed 
myself in communication with the Rail- 
way Company on the subject. 

UNDER SECRETARY'S 
SALARY. 

Mr. DANE: 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land what is the present salary attached 
to the office of Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant; whether the said 
salary was increased, and by what 
amount and upon what grounds, when 
Sir Robert Hamilton was Under Seere- 
tary; was Sir Robert Hamilton, when 
holding that Office, allowed any extra 
sum for the payment of premiums upon 
life assurance, or for the education of 


THE IRISH 


his children; and, if so, upon what 
grounds ; and is the present Under 


Secretary granted the same allowances, 
or when were the same discontinued 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The salary at- 
taching to the office of Under Secretary 
is £2,000 per annum, without extra 
allowances. In Apvil, 1883, the salary 
Was temporarily increased to £2,500 
under exceptional circumstances, the 
increase being personal to Sir Robert 
Hamilton, the then Under Secretary. 
The special increase of £500 was con- 
tinued to Sir Redvers Buller while acting 
temporarily as Under Secretary. It 
ceased on Sir West Ridgeway’s appoint- | 
ment in October, 1887. 
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and Wexford Railway. 


Mr. DANE: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered the third portion 
of the question. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I really 
think that the third paragraph 
question at all affects the root of the 
matter. I do not think there is any 
reason for me to go into the grounds 
which induced the Government of the 
day to increase the salary. <A certain 
amount of delicacy is called for in these 
matters. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the right 


hon. Gentleman responsible for what was 


do not 
of the 


done by the Government 10 years 
ago ? 

Mr. DANE: I only want to know 
if the sums of money named were 


allowed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have already 
stated that the allowance was special and 
personal, Sir R. Hamilton received 
£2,000 a year, plus £500 a year as a 
special allowance in his case. 

Mr. DANE: Were those allowances 
plus the £500 ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, Sir; the hon. 
Member is entirely mistaken if he thinks 
that. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give us the amount of 
special fees paid to all the Tory lawyers 


, under the late Government ? 


Mr. CARSON: Andalso the amount 
paid to the prisoners’ counsel in the 
Maryborough trials 7 


[No answer was given. ] 


THE DUBLIN, WICKLOW, AND 
WEXFORD RAILWAY. 
Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the 


President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that Major General Hutehin- 
son has reported that the bridges earry- 
ing the line of the Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Railway Company over Bath 
Avenue and South Lotts Road are in an 
unsafe condition, and require reconstruc- 
tion: whether he is aware that Bath 
Avenue is a most important thorough- 
fare, along which the Dublin Tramways 
run; and what steps have been or will 
be taken to compel the Railway Com- 
pany to reeonstruct these bridges at 
their own expense and with the least 
possible danger to the public using these 
thoroughfares ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir, General 
Hutchinson has reported that the Rail- 
way Compatiy should lose no unnecessary 
time in adopting the requisite measures 
to place the bridges in a safe condition. 
The Board of Trade have urged the 
Company to do this, and have received a 
reply that their engineer intends to 
adopt a trough girder to support each 
rail, the side high enough to act asa 
guard rail, This is now under con- 
sideration, 


COMMISSIONS FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE. 

Mr. WICKHAM (Hants, Peters- 
field) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether any  cominissions 
have been granted to officers of the 
Royal Naval Reserve under Article 43 of 
the Revised Regulations for Roya! 
Nava! Reserve, sanctioned by Orders in 
Couneil of 23rd February, I891, which 
provide that officers) who shall have 
greatly distinguished themselves — in 
action with the enemy, or who may, by 
the character or length of that service, 
obtain the special approbation of the 
Admiralty, will be eligible to receive 
cominissions as officers in the Royal 
Navy; and, if no such commissions 
have been granted, whether the Article 
is to be considered inoperative : 

Mr KE. ROBERTSON: No com- 
missions have yet been granted under 
the Regulations, but they are not to be 
considered as inoperative, and they will 
be put into operation when suitable cases 
arise. 


DUBLIN GUARDIANS’ ELECTION, 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land with reference to the recent corre- 
spondence between the Local Govern- 
ment Board and Messrs Joseph Delahunt 
and Patrick Corrigan as to the inquiry 
on oath inte the recent election for 
Guardians for the Fitzwilliam Ward of 
the City of Dublin, in the course of 
which Messrs. Delahunt and Corrigan 
asked whether, if they should substan- 
tiate the charges made, the Board would 
direct a new clection, and the Board 
replied that they could not properly set 
aside the Return unless it should be shown 
at the inquiry that votes had been 


wrongly allowed or disallowed to such 
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an extent as would affect the number of 
votes forming the majority recorded ; 
whether, having regard to the letter of 
Messrs. Delahunt and Corrigan of the 
24th April, 1893, charging, amongst 


| other things, that the Returning Officer 


has a direct personal interest in dis- 
couraging contests at Poor Law elections 
for the reasons set forth in the said letter, 
will he direct, should the charges made 
be substantiated, a new eleetion to be 


ordered ? 


Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): Is the right hon, 
Gentleman aware that counter-charges 


| have been made of gross misrepresenta- 


tion 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of that. In reply to the question on the 
Paper, I have to say Tam informed that 
the purport of the correspoudence he- 
tween the two gentlemen named and the 
Local Government’ Board is correetly 
set forth in the question, Section 25° of 
the Act 6 & 7 Viet. ¢. 92, empowers 
the Loeal Government Board, when a 
question is raised as to the right of any 
person to act as an electe | Guardian, to 
inquire into the circumstances of the 
case, and to issue such Order as they may 
deem requisite for determining the ques- 
tion, Tf, on inquiry under this section, 
the Board ascertain that the Return made 
by the Returning Officer is vorreet, ic. 
that the person returned by him has 
obtained a majority of good and valid 
votes and is in all respects qualified to 
fill the office of Guardian, the Board do 
not disturb the Return; but if, on the 
other hand, they find that the Return is 
incorrect, they issue a sealed Order setting 
it aside and directing the holding of a 
new election, Complaints not affecting 
the validity of a Return would not con- 
stitute a legal ground for setting aside 
such Return, though of course if such 
complaints were substantiated it would 
hecome necessary to take some action 
against the persons affected by them. 


EDINBURGH MUSEUM. 

Mr. PAUL: I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary to the Treasury whether he has 
received from the Education Department 
a statement of the grievances under which 
the attendants at the Edinburgh Museum 
believe themselves now to labour, as 
compared with a similar class of public 
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The Arrest of an 


servants at South Kensington; and 
what steps the Treasury propose to take 
in the matter ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Treasury 
has received a letter from the Science 
and Art Department respecting the rates 
of pay of the attendants at the Edinburgh 
Museum, and is now in communication 
with the Department on the subject. 


THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War how many of the 
Lee-Metford magazine rifles, Mark I. 
pattern, have been returned by Command- 
ing Officers owing to defeets in the 
working of the bolt and bolt-head ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
When the — rifles early oo manu- 
facture were first issued complaints 
were made in regard the bolt 
bolt-head. Modifications were introdueed 
amd have been applied to all arms of the 
pattern in question, Sinee the introduc- 
tion of these improvements al! complaints 


to and 


have practically ceased, and no failures 
lave been reported. 

In answer to a further question by Mr. 
Weir, whose words were quite unintel- 
ligible in the Gallery, 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
asked that the period during the Recess 
might be allowed him in order to ascer- 
tain. 


THE ARREST OF AN OXNPORD TUTOR, 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he 
sequainted with the facts in a recent 
case of mistaken identity at Oxford, in 
which a tutor of Mansfield College (Mr. 
Lewis) was arrested at mid-day, at the 
Oxford Railway Station, without war- 
rant, on a charge of theft from a_publie- 
house, he being eutirely innocent of the 
charge ; whether he is aware that Mr. 
Lewis wrote a letter to the Principal of 
his college to prove his indentity and 
entrusted it to the police for delivery, 
and that, instead of delivering the said 
letter, they used it to endeavour to obtain 
further evidence against the accused, 
thus extending the time of his unjust 
detention; and whether the Home 
Secretary wiil think it his duty to take 
any action or make any inquiry into the 
Inatter 7 


Is 
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Mr. ASQUITH: I have received a 
Report from the Chief Constable of Ox- 
fordshire, from which it appears that a 
barmaid employed at the publie-house at 
Wolvereote, where a theft hal been com- 
mitted, was leaving Oxford for Wolver- 
cote by the canal towing path, wheu she 
met Mr. Lewis, and thought she recog- 


nised him as the thief. She followed 


| him to the railway station and there gave 


|him in custody, charging him with the 


jhe was brought before thein 


| Police-station, and as 


theft. Ile was brought to the County 
the Bullingdon 
Bench of Magistrates was then sitting, 
and = re- 
manded on her evidence for a week, the 
Bench offering to take bail. He then 
asked for a piece of paper to write to 
the Principal or Bursar of Mansfield 
College, asking them to be bail for him, 
This note was handed to the sergeant to 
deliver, but at that moment a friend of 
Mr. Lewis’s came in and offered to feteh 
the Bursar. Mr. Lewis then told him 
not to trouble about the note, which was 
put down in front of Mr. Lewis on the 
table, and his friend fetched the Bursar. 
The sergeant, who had been told by Mr. 
Lewis where he lodved, went there to 
make inquiry, taking the paper with him 
The in- 
quiries he went to make were as much in 
Mr. Lewis’s interest as in the proseeu- 
tion’s, and the time of his detention was 
not in the least extended by the action 
of the police. I think my hen. Friend 
will, after hearing this aecount, agree 
with me in thinking there appears to be 
ho reason to impeach the conduct of the 


to help to prove his identity. 


police in question, and 1 do not, under 
the circumstances, consider it my duty to 
take any action in the matter, If Mr. 
Lewis has sustained any legal wrong the 
remedy by action is, of course, open to 
him. 


Mr. BYLES: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that the statement of 
Mr. Lewis and his friends differs 
materially from that given by the police. 
Is it not their duty to protect the innocent 
as well as detect the guilty ? 

Mr. ASQUITIL: The statements do 
differ: but, as I have said, Mr. Lewis, 
if aggrieved, has his remedy in his own 
hands, I coutrol over the 


right 


have no 


| Oxfordshire Police. 
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RAVAGES BY FOXES IN ROSS-SHIRE., 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether his attention 
has been drawn to the ravages of foxes 
amongst the lambs in the Loehearron 
district of Ross-shire, and the inability or 
unwillingness of the Landlords’ and 
Sporting Tenants’ Association to capture 
or destroy these vermin; and whether 
steps will be taken to deal energetically 
with this grievance ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : My attention 
has not been called to these special 
ravages. If there is a serious grievance 
from the neglect to kill foxes in deer 
forests, there are bodies representing 
public opinion in the Highlands officially 
and non-oflicially from whom I should 
expect to receive resolutions. 


FRANK BUCKLAND'’S COLLECTION. 

Cotoxe, MURRAY (Bath): Tbegto 
ask the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Edueation whether it is the 
ease that a collection of plaster casts of 
fish, and models for fish culture, and a 
sum for eveutually founding a curatorship 
were left by the late Frank Buckland, 
and accepted by the Kensington Museum 
for the nation: whether he is aware that 
the collection is in a very neglected state ; 
that many specimens have been lying on 
a piece of building land for many months 
exposed to the weather, and are now so 
much damaged as to be useless; and, 
that those which remain are deteriorating 
in an old aml damp shed; whether the 
collection — is sufficient 
general jaterest and value to be preserved ; 
and, if so, whether immediate steps «an 
be taken to place and Keep ot in a proper 
state; whether, for this purpose, the 
terms of the legacy admit of the collee- 
tion being transferred to the Natural 
History Museum; and whether such 
transfer can be effected 7 

Mr. ACLAND : Under the will of the 
late Mr. F. Buckland, his collection illustra- 
tive of fish culture was bequeathed to the 
South Kensington Museum, together with 
the reversion of a sum of money in which 
his widow was to have a life interest. 
Certain specimens were some years ago 
removed from the collection as being use- 
Jess or unsuitable for exhibition, and some 
of these have, no doubt, deteriorated. I 
aware of any deterioration in 
which are exhibited. 


considered of 


am not 
these specimens 
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The building in which they are cannot 


be said to be very suitable for a museum, 
but the collection is believed to be quite 
in as good a condition as when Mr. 
Buckland left it. A Treasury Committee, 
of which Sir J. Evans was Chairman, 
reported in 1889 that it was desirable 
that the collection should be removed 
from South Kensington. In order to 
transfer the trust, the sanction of the 
Court of Chancery, or possibly of an Act 
of Parliament, would be necessary. The 
authorities of the Natural History 
Museum declined to receive the collection. 
The Department has been in communica- 
tion with the Marine Biological Associa- 
tion to endeavour to arrange for a transfer 
of the trust, but hitherto without success. 


IRISH CLERKS OF THE CROWN AND 
PEACE. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee whieh sat in Dublin 
early in January last with reference to 
the clerical and other office allowances 
to be paid to the Clerks of the Crown and 
Peace in ITreiand, in view of the ad- 
ditional duties which they have to dis- 
charge under the Registration of Title 
Act, has vet been made ; and, if so, will 
he cause it to be laid upon the Table of 
the House; and has the Treasury yet 
fixed the amount of those allowances ; if 
not, what is the cause of the delay ? 

*Sir J. HIBBERT: The remunera- 
tion of the Clerks of the Crown and 
Peace end their allowances for clerical 
and office expenses under the Act to the 
3lst Mareh last have been settled, and 
also their remuneration for the future. 
I expect to receive in a few days the 
Report of the Committee as to the future 
office expenses, and the 
Treasury will then be ready to fix the 
amounts to be allowed. I do not think 
that any good purpose would be served 
by laying the Report upon the Table of 
the House. 


GUNS FOR THE MERCANTILE MARINE, 

Mr. HANBURY: I 
the Seeretary to the Admiralty 
what is the number of _ breechi- 
loading and muzzle-loading guns re- 
spectively available for the use of the 
Reserve of the Mercantile Marine when 


beg to ask 
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undergoing annual drill ; and whether, in | 


view of the importance of this Reserve 
for manning the increasing fleet, and the 
nature of the modern ordnance on men- 
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of-war, steps will at once be taken to 
largely increase the present supply of | 


modern guns in batteries and drill ships ? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: My answer is 


as follows : (1) Guns available for drill 


of Royal Naval Reserve—breech-loading, | 


92; muzzle-loading, 146. (2) Arrange- 


ments are in progress to gradually re- | 
place the older pattern guns by modern 


ordnance. During the past two years 
all Royal Naval Reserve drill ships, and 
certain drill batteries have been supplied 
with quick-firing guns of the latest 
pattern, 

Mayor RASCH: Are not the guns 
the hon. Gentleman refers to the old 
6Slb. Palliser M.L. guns which were 
practically obsolete 25 years since ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I must ask 


for notice of that question. 


ATTENDANCE BOOKS IN PUBLIC 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. HANBURY: I 
Secretary to the Treasury whether any, 
and, if any, what public 
are not subject to the Orders in Council 
requiring attendance books to be kept 
for the purpose of registering the arrival 
anl departure of their elerks of both 
divisions of the Civil Service ; and 
whether all the Departments have yet 
formulated their normal establishment : 
and, if so, whether a statement will be 
laid upon the Table before the Votes for 
the various Departments are taken show- 
ing the proposed establishment in each 
case 7 

Sir J. HIBBERT : With regard to 
the Legal Departments, the hon. Member 
is aware that they have been held to be 
outside the Order in Couneil of 15th 
August, 1890. I cannot, therefore, at 
present answer cither paragraph of the 
question, so far as relates to matters 
under the jurisdiction of — judicial 
authorities not responsible to Parliament. 
Subject to this qualification, I am not 
aware of any public Departments except, 
perhaps, the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons that are exempt from the reyuire- 
ments of the Orders in Council, All 
Departments exeept the Legal Depart- 
ments, the Houses of Lords and Com- 


Departments 


heg to ask the | 
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mons, the Foreign Office, the Admi- 
ralty, and the Education Department, 
have submitted schemes for their future 
normal establishment ; but as, owing to 
reductions which have been made in the 
Upper Division and other causes, the 
normal establishment cannot be reach«d 
for some time, and the increase or 
diminution that may in the meantime 
tuke place inthe work to be done by the 
Departments may necessitate changes in 
that normal establishment as now 
estimated, I think it would not he 
desirable to lay upon the Table par- 
ticulars which must, from the nature of 
the case, be more or less theoretical. 

Mr. HANBURY : Is it the intention 
of the Treasury not to give this informa- 
tion for twe or three years ? 

Sir J. HIBBERT: Oh no! I 
thought the hon. Member wanted it laid 
on the Table for the purposes of to-night’s 
discussion, 

Mr. HANBURY: And what 
objection to that ? 

Sir J. HIBBERT: It could not be 


done in time. 


is the 


RATING OF GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTY. 

Mr. FREDERICK FRYE (Kensing- 
ton, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury will he explein on what 
grounds the immense properties owned 
and oecupied by the Government in the 
parishes of Woolwich and Plumstead are 
not rated at more than half their real 
value, thus causing a high rate to be paid 
by the inhabitants of those parishes 
generally ; and whether he will cause a 
due assessment of the Government 
property in those parishes to be made, 
reduction in the 


THE 


and wait to see what 
rate it will produce, before he calls upon 
other parishes, by fresh legislation, to 
assist the ratepayers of Woolwich and 
Plumstead further than is now done under 
the existing law ? 

Sir J. HIBBERT : 
warrant for the assumption in the first 
The properties in question 
valued, and the 
Assessment 


There is no 


paragraph, 
have been carefully 
assessment fixed with the 
Committee of the Union on three separate 
occasions, in 1875, 1884, and PSY, and 
on each oceasion the Committee have by 
formal resolution declared the valuation 
to be fair and equitable. On the last 
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oceasion the following resolution was ! 


passed :— 

“The Assessment Committee. after going 
through ali the details of the value of Govern- 
ment property in the several parishes comprised 
in this Union, are of opinion that the figures 
proposed by the Tressury Valuer at their 
special meeting to-day is a fair and equitable 
revision of the valuation, and they accept the 
figures accordingly.” 

The second paragraph of the question 
docs not, ia view of these faets, appear 
to require any answer, 


GRANTS IN ATID TO PROVINCIAL 
MUSEUMS. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) : 1 beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Edueation if it is the intention of the 
Government to reduce the grant-in-aid to 
provincial museuins from £800 to £500 
for the present financial year ; and, if so, 
if he will state the reason for sueh 
reduetion 7 

Mr. ACLAND: The grant-in-aid to 
local museums, whieh was made te 
assist them in the purchase of casts and 
other reproductions, has been put this 
year at £500 instead of £800. On the 
other hand, the Purchase Vote for the 
museum and for circulation to local 
museums has been inercased by £3,450. 
The £800 grant was not fully taken up 
last year, and it is believed that £50 
will be sufficient to meet all demands. I 
hope the right bon. Gentleman will not 
think that I have any evil designs against 
Birmingham, for that city with one other 
last year absorbed six-sevenths of the 
grant, and in the year before two-thirds. 
I think there will be sufficient now 
for Birmingham. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that the leading Loeal 
Authorities have made special arrange- 
ments this year to purchase specimens 
and original examples, a special opportu- 
nity having offered itself, and will he, 
by a Supplementary Estimate or by some 
other means, assist the Local Authorities 
in that re spect ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I wish to know whether the 
Govermment will refuse to give any more 
money for the purpose to Birmingham 
until Northampton has had some ? 

Mr. LENG : I have to make a similar 
inquiry in the interest of Dundee. 


[The questions were not answered.) | 


Sir J. Mihhert 
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THE CONVEYANCE OF AMERICAN 
MAILS. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he will give the day and hour 
of the delivery at London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
Belfast respectively, of the corres poud- 
ence brought from the United States by 
the Campania, which sailed from New 
York after the Paris, and the time of the 
delivery of the mails at these places 
brought by the latter vessel ; and which 


lof these vessels was scleeted by the 


United States Government to convey the 
mails to the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: At the same 
time I will ask the right hon. Gentleman 
when the American mails per Cam- 
pana and when those per Paris were 
delivered in London and Provinces, and 
in Dublin and Provinces ; and whether 
he has reecived any intimation that the 
American Government would consider 
favourably a representation made by the 
Post Office as to the carriage of the mails 
from the United States to England ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The times at 
which the delivery of the correspondence 
in question commenced at the places 
named were as follows :—London, from 
the Campania, May 13, 8.50 a.m. ; from 
the Paris, May 13, 8.15 p.m.; Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Liverpool, from the 
Campania, May 13, 7.0 a.m.; from the 
Paris, Sunday, May 14, 7.0 a.m. ; Glas- 
gow, from the Campania, May 13, 10,15 
a.m. ; fromthe Paris, May 15, 7.0 aan. ; 
Belfast, from the Campania, May 13, 
7.0 am.: from the Paris, May 15, 7.0 
a.m.: Dublin, from the Campania, May 
12, 7.0 pan.; from the Paris, May 14, 
8.0 am. The vessel seleeted by the 
United States Post Office was the Paris. 
The method of choice announced by that 
office is comparison of results attained 
on eastward voyages ; and the Campania 
had made no such voyages. There is no 
ground for doubting that any reasonable 
representation made by the British 
Post Office to that of the United States 
would receive due consideration ; but it 
would not be reasonable to ask for 
preference to be given io a steamer con- 
cerning which the materials for the cus- 
tomary comparison do not yet exist, 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Do these times 
relate to the delivery of newspapers as 
well as letters ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : I cannot say. 
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GOOD CONDUCT STRIPES FOR 
POSTMEN, 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, ilagger- 
ston): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General why the London and provincial 
postmen who were recommended good 
conduct stripes by their superior officers 
have not yet received them, and what is 
the canse of the great delay ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: So far as I am 
aware, there are no such recommenda- 
tions on hand, but if the hon. Member 
will furnish me with particulars I will 
have inquiry made. 


PCSTMEN’S SUMMER UNIFORM. 
Mr. CREMER: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that the recent Order compeiling postmen 
to work with their tunie buttoned at the 
top regarded with dissatisfaction ; 
and whether he will give instructions 
that postmen who have to climb stairs 
and carry loads shall during the summer 
months be exempt from such Order ? 
Mr. A. MORLEY: I ain not aware of 
any dissatisfaction esused by the Regula- 
tion referred to in the question, and Iam 
not prepared to relax the Regulation, 
which is intended to prevent a practice 
whieh led to a slovenly appearance on 
the part of the postmen. Iu the summer 
the men wear lighter tunics. 


is 


THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 

Mr. WEIR: I bes to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury if he will explain 
on what grounds the Senior Commis- 
sioner of the Civil Service Commission 
has received salary at the rate of £1,200 
per annum after the age of TO, in contra- 
vention of the Order in Couneil of the 
lith August, 1890; for what period 
such salary has been paid ; and on what 
authority the provisions of Clause 10 of 
the Order in Council have been departed 
from ? 

Sir J. HIBBERT: The services of 
the late Senior Civil Commis- 
sioner were retained to meet a temporary 
emergency, pending the appointment of 
his sueeessor. The whole matter 
come before the Publie Aceounts Com- 


Service 
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mittee, and I do not think it desirable 
to make any further statement in 
anticipation of their Report. 


EVENING SCHOOLS CODE. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Viee President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation if 
he ean state when the Code for Evening 
Sehools will be issued 7 

Mr. ACLAND: I have laid the Code 
for Evening Schools on the Table to-day, 
and it will be cireulated towards the end 
of next week. 


INLAND REVENUE REMOVALS. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it is true that the Commissioners 
of Tuland Revenue have recently deelined 
to entertain applications of removal to 
Ireland made by officers of Inland 
Revenue statioued in England; and, if 
is the rule on the sub- 


ject 7 

Thue CHANCELLOR © o1 THE 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): The genera! rule is that 


officers are allowed to serve on stations 


for which they apply. The Board of 
Inland Revenue, however, reserve to 
themselves an absolute discretion to 


refuse or postpone such applications, in 
the interests of the Publie Service. 


DUBLIN MILK RATES, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of ‘frade 


whether the Irish Great Northern Rail- 
way has refused to refund to the Dublin 
milk trade the differences between the 


old and new rates where the old rates 
have been reverted to 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: T have received 
no information to the ettect referred to, 


If the hou. Meiber will furnish me with 
any particulars Twill have them inquired 
into. We have asked the question of the 
company, but have not yet received their 
auswer, 


NATIONAL DENUNCIATION OF LAND 
GRABBING, 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Ilunts, 8.): 
[beg toask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland whether his 
attention has been called to a meeting at 
Fethard, County Tipperary, on 7th May, 
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reported in The Nationalist of 13th May, , 
over which the Rev. Archdeacon Ryan, 
P.P., presided, and held for the purpose 
of denouncing a Mr. Ashmore for having | 
taken a farm which had been surrendered | 
by a man named Fenelly ; whether he is | 

| 

' 


aware that a resolution was adopted to 
treat Mr. Ashmore as a grabber, and the 
attention of the meeting called to the fact 
that a certain trader was supplying those 
on the farm with provisions ; whether it 
has been brought to his notice that last 
autumn several outrages to ‘attle were 
perpetrated on a neighbouring farm 
which was being worked in conjunetion 
with the farm in question; and whether 
he will take steps to prevent the holding 
of public meetings to intimidate indi- 
viduals who are exercising their legal 
rights ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention has 
been drawn to the proceedings referred 
to in the first and second paragraphs of 
the question. With regard to the third 
paragraph, it appears that two such 
outrages were reported to the police as 
having taken place. In one of these 
compensation was awarded by the Grand 


Jury, but in the other case the claim for 
compensation was rejected at Present- 
As regards the fourth 
paragraph, steps have been, aud will con- 
tinue to be, taken to prevent and to 
prohibit, if necessary, public meetings 
where there is reason to believe that 
they will endanger the public peace or 
intimidate individuals in the exercise of 
legal rights. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What is meant 
by the word “denouncing ” in this case ? 
Is it not perfectly legal for persons to 
maintain the advisability of non-grabbing 
of evieted land ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: TI rather think that | 
denouncing in this case meant pointing 
an individual out to public disapproval, | 
If it leads to overt acts, or if the de- 
nunciation is so directed to the individual 
in question as to intimidate him in the | 
exercise of his legal right, then the Govern- 


meut Sessions. 


ment will interfere. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman seen the decision of a 
London Mavistrate within the last week, 
whereby persons circulating in front of 
his door handbills calling attention te the 
fact that an employer had refused to | 
allow his servants certain holidays were 
held to have acted legally ? 


Mr. Smith-Barry 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : I did not say this 
was illegal. 

Mr. SEXTON: On what ground 
was one of the two claims for compensa- 
tion refused ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must ask for 


notice of that. 


THE BOWLING PUBLIC HALL. 
Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
what were the special circumstances of 
the case, and who informed him as to 


| the special circumstances of the ease, 


which induced him to depart from what 
he has stated is “ the ordinary course,” 
and, at the last moment, to withdraw 
the sanction for the sale of Bowling 
Publie Hall, against the finding of an 


inquiry held by the Edueation Depart- 


ment on the spot ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The ordi- 
nary course is for a School Board to sell 
a building which it does not want. The 
special circumstances in this case were 
that a right of public use was attached 
to the premises, and, therefore, a very 
small sum only could have been obtained 
for them; while it was of the first iim- 
portance that the strongest security 
should be taken that the community at 
large should have full and free use of 
the building. The arrangement which 
is being made by the School Board is 
the best that can be made in order to 
secure this object. 

Mr. HOZIER: From whom did the 


right hon, Geeutleman derive his informa- 


| tion 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: The De- 
partment informed itself of the facts 
partly from the School Board and partly 
by the inquiries of its own officers. 


ADMIRALTY SURVEYS OFF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

Sin GEORGE BADEN-POWELL : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty whether the new surveys of 
Burrard’s Inlet and English Bay, in 
british Columbia, which were ordered to 
be made in I890, have yet been com- 
pleted and any corrections entered in 
the Admiralty charts ¢ 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The survey 
was completed, and a new chart has been 
issued, 
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RAILWAY RATES ON LIVE STOCK, 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of ‘Trade whether his 
attention has been again drawn to the 
increase in railway rates on live stock 
carried by the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway, and more particu- 
larly on calves and pigs, the increase on 
the former being nearly 100° per cent. 
and the increase on the latter nearly 50 
per cent. (vide way bills, Pulborough to 
Streatham Hill), and in the case of the 
London and South-Western Railway 
Company, where the increase on sheep 
from Hurstbourne is nearly 100 per cent. 
(vide way bills dated 15th April, 1893), 
notwithstanding the assertions of said 
companies in respect to a former oeca- 
sion; and whether he will again call 
their attention to this subject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: As the 
Member has been good enough to call 
my attention to this subject, I have com- 
municated with the companies concerned, 
but have not yet received their exp!'ana- 
tion. 


hon. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS. 
CoLtoxeL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I bes to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade what 
steps he has taken, or proposes to take, 
to fulfil his premise to the deputation 
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‘compliance with the Act, 1891, that the 


received by him on the 6th inst., repre | 


sentative of many British productive 
industries and of over 250,000 workers, 
that— 


“He would confer with his Colleagues to see | 


what could be done to enforce the provisions 


of the Merchandise Marks Act, both in the spirit | 
| The arrangements made with the various 


and in the letter; ” 

and if he has had any inquiries made, 
with a 
examples submitted to him of stamping 
the foreign brand required on foreign 
imports (if they bear English words or 
trade marks) in fugitive inks, or in 
obscure and concealed places, in order to 


view to prosecution, into the 


deceive purchasers, a result frequently 
proved to be the case with foreign articles 
bearing no mark of origin, and capable of 
being sold as English ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: 1 
instructions that in every ease of alleged 
infringement of the Merchandise Marks 
Act, where the matter is brought to the 
attention of the Board of Trade in the 
manner directed by the Rules and in 


have given 


Board shall proceed to enforee the pro- 
visions of the Act if they are advised 
that there is a prospect of 
obtaining a conviction. 

CoLtoxneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Has the right hon. Gentleman made 
inquiries into the cases brought before 
him by the deputation that waited on him 
on the 6th instant ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No: I could not 
do that. The statements must be sub- 
mitted, with evidence, to the Board of 
Trade. 


reasonable 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of ‘Trade whether any person, 
and, if so, who, has been registered at 
Somerset House as the proprietor of The 
Labour Gazette ; whether any arrange- 
ment has been made whereby the various 
Government Departments are to furnish 
to this journal information which they do 
not furnish to other journals ; what 
amount of money has been expended so 
far in connection with the establishment 
of The Labour Gazette; and whether 
the expenditure will appear in any form ; 
and, if so, in what form upou the Esti- 
mates 7 


Mr. MUNDELLA : The registration 
of The Labour Gazette rests with the 
Stationery Office, and I understand from 
that Office that it is unnecessary to register 
The Gazette at Somerset House, as it does 
not come within the definition of a news- 
pauper contained in 44 & 45 Vict. ce. 60, 


Government Departments for the supply 
of information are fully set out in the 
Memorandum of the Labour Department 
laid before the House. If any expense 
is incurred in the printing and publishing 
The Labour Gazette, it will appear in 
the Votes of the Stationery Office in the 
usual way ; but I do not anticipate there 
will be any beyond the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of a certain number of copies. 
The Board of Trade Joursal has cost 
nothing to the State for the last seven 
vears, and The Labour Gazette has been 
so well received that 1 anticipate n 
similar result ; 20,000 copies were taken 


‘the first day, and a further 20,000 have 


been printed. 
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CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT : | 


May I ask whether it is intended that | 
advertisements shall be inserted in The | 
Labour Gazette, thus bringing it into | 
competition with the journals of the 
country ? I may remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that his Predecessor received 
a large deputation from the entire Press 
of the country on the subjeet. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am going to 
act precisely on the line laid down by my 
Predecessor, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Who is to 
be responsible for any libellous matter 
appearing in The Gazette? It seems to 
me that it already contains libellous 
matter, 

Tur SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman answer the ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It is not a proper 


question to pnt. 





EGYPT. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Seeretary of State for | 
Foreign Affairs whether the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government has been | 
called to the statement made by ad, 

| 


Develle, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, on Tuesday last, to the effect 
that in IS84 and 1885 England 
entered into negotiations with France 
respecting the evacuation of Egypt, and 
that a Convention was signed fixing 188% 
as the date of the evacuation ; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government accept this 
as a correct statement of the facts ; 
and whether all the communieations and 
despatches relating to the negotiations 
and Convention in question are included 
in the Papers already laid before Parlia- 
ment; and, if not, whether he can state 
what communications and despatches are 
not included therein, and will now lay 
them before this House ? 


Sin Lk. GREY: An exchange of Notes 
between Lord Granville and M. Wad- | 
dington took place in June, 1884. The | 
Notes in full, and the conditions on which 
the proposals contained in them depended, | 
in Egypt, No. 23, 


will be found 


1884. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: 
the hon. Gentleman give me 
indication of what the tenour of the 
auswer was 7 


Cannot 
some 
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Str E. GREY: The answer to which 
I referred the hon. Gentleman was, that 
it is not the practice to publish all the 
commurications and Despatches, but only 
such as give an adequate impression 
of what has oceurred. It may be that in 
this ease all were published, but I have 
had no time to ascertain. 


EVICTIONS IN ARRAN, 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 


| 1 beg to ask the Seeretary for Scotland 


whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that a number of notices of 
removal (stated at from 70 to 100, or 
upwards) have been served ou behalf of 
the Duke of Hamilton upon tenants of 
his in the Island of Arran ; whether he 
is aware that the houses and lands from 
which these tenauts are threatened with 
eviction have,as a rule, been built and 
reclaimed without assistance from the 
landlord ; and whether, in view of the 
urgency of the situation, he will consider 
the propriety on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of taking measures to bring Arran 
under the operation of the Crofters’ 
Acts ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: The subject 
which my hon. Friend has brought 
forward is one of much gravity and 
importance. J have not had my atten- 
tion called to it otnerwise than by the 
newspapers ; but I have read what is 
alleged by the Press to be taking place 
in Arran, I will make inquiries on the 
subject, and if he will put his question 
again after the holidays I will give him 
an answer. 


THE SCOTCH REGISTRATION BILL. 

Mr. MAXWELL (Dumfriesshire) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
if his attention has been called to a copy 
of a letter which appeared in The Seots- 
man of the IIth instant, addressed to 
secretaries of Liberal Associations in 
Scotland, by the right hon. the Member 
for Berwickshire, in which it is stated 
that it is impossible that the Registration 
Bills now before Parliament can become 
law in time to affect the registration this 
and whether, in these eireum- 
Government intend to 
further during the present 


year 5 


proceed 


| Session with the Registration of Voters 
(Scotland) Amendment Bill ? 
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The Dunsany 
Sir G. 


absence of the Prime Minister, I will 
repeat what the First Lord has more 
than once emphatically stated, i.e., that 
the Government intend to proceed with 
and to carry into law the Registration of 


Voters (Scotland) Bill during the present | 
| which they are members, and, finally, 


Session. 


LEEK BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he has con- 
sidered the Memorial of the inhabitants 
of the township of Leek and Lowe, 
which was sent to him on the 13th of 
February last, with reference to an 
increase in the number of the Guardians 
for that township on the Board of 
Guardians for the Leek Union; and 
whether he is disposed to comply with 
the prayer of the Memorial ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The com- 
munieation referred to contained certain 
proposals for the grouping of parishes, 
for the purpose of the election of 
Guardians, by the Local Government 
Board. But the Board have no power 
under which they could give effect to 
these proposals. The township of Leek 
and Lowe appears to have a claim to 
further representation; avd the Board 
propose to issue an Order in the 
matter. 

DUNSANY CO-OPERATIVE STORE 
COMPANY. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Dun- 
shaughlin Board of Guardians reported 
to the Local Government Board that 
Mr. George F. Murphy, J.P. and Mr. 
John Wilkinson, J.P. (both of Dunsany ), 
voted as ex-officio Guardians in favour 
of giving the meat contract for the Dun- 
shaughlin Union to the Dunsany Co- 


THE 


{18 May 1893} Co-operative Store Co. 
TREVELYAN: In the! 


. . . | 
operative Store Company, a concern in 


which they are shareholders ; and, if so, 
whether the Local Government Board 
intend to prosecute Messrs. Murphy and 
Wilkinson for corrupt and illegal voting ; 
whether the Local Government Board 
are aware that Lord Dunsany, princi- 
pal of the Dunsany Co-operative Store 
firm, Messrs. George F. Murphy, J.P., 
John Wilkinson, J.P., and other share- 
holders in that concern, by whose votes 
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and influence on the Dunshaughlin Board 
of Guardians the meat contract was 
secured for the Dunsany Co-operative 
Store Company, are in the habit of 
selling fat cattle to their Co-operative 
Store, which, trading as butchers, sell 
their meat to the Board of Guardians, of 


voting themselves (indirectly) payment 
out of the funds of the ratepayers, thus 
having a double financial gain for their 
votes ; whether the Loeal Government 
Board have sanctioned such a system of 
contracting, and consider it advantageous 
to the ratepayers and the poor; and 
whether the Local Government Board 
will take any, and, if so, what action in 
the matter ? 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT ( Dublin 
Co., S.): I wish on this to ask the 
right hon, Gentleman a question of 
which I have given him private notice 
—i.e., Whether he is aware that on the 
oceasion referred to 13 Guardians voted 
for and six against accepting the lowest 
tender—namely, that of the Dunsany 
Co-operative Store Company, Limited, an 
association for the benefit of the poor of 
the district, consisting of 200 share- 
holders, 85 of whom are labourers, and 
which has now been successfully esta- 
blished for 16 years ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Trise to Order. 
Is it the practice in this House, when a 
person closely connected with a Member 
of this House has his public conduct 
attacked, for his relative to come to his 
aid with a long question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I saw nothing in 
the supplementary question calling for 
my interference. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT (continuing 
his question) : Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that none of the Guardians 
who voted were shareholders except the 
two named who had shares value £5 and 
10s. respectively, and that, therefore, 
their financial interest in the contract 
was nominal; that Mr. Wilkinson has 
never sold any cattle at all to the Stores, 
while Lord Dansany and Mr. Murphy 
only sell occasionally for the accommoda- 
tion of the stores at Liverpool prices, 
less freight and expenses, and without 
benefit to themselves ; and whether the 
Local Government Board inquiry has 
shown that there is the slightest founda- 
tion for all the suggestions of jobbery 
on the part of the men named in the 
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question of the hon. Member for East 
Clare ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am unable to 
certify as to the accuracy of the facts 
quoted by the hon. Gentleman. They 
may be substantially true, but I have had 
no time to test them. On the 20th 
April I stated, in reply to a question 
addressed to me on this subject by the 
hon. Member, that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had drawn the attention of 
the Guardians to the statutory penalties 
to which members concerned in Union 
contracts are liable. I now learn that 
on the 2nd instant the Board of Guardians, 
at a special meeting convened to consider 
the matter, unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that two of the 
Guardians, who are interested as share- 
holders in the concern to the extent of — 
in one case of £5 and in the other of 10s. 
—had voted in favour of the acceptance 
of the tender of the Co-operative Stores, 
and that in doing so they acted solely 
in the interest of the poor and of the 
ratepayers. With the view of eliciting 
all the facts, the Local Government 
Board have instructed one of their 
Inspectors to make inquiry into the 
matter; and, upon the receipt of his 
Report, the Board will decide whether 
the case is one in which they should 
proceed for the recovery of the statutory 
penalties. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I will put 


another question after the Recess. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 
THE STATE OF CLARE, KERRY, AND 
LIMERICK. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to give 
notice that on the Vote on Account the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone will call 
attention to the lawless condition of the 
Counties of Clare, Kerry, and Limerick, 
and move to reduce the Vote by an 
amount equivalent to the salary of the 
Chief Secretary. 


THE VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): When 
will the Vote on Account be issued 7 
Will it be in time te enable us to put 
down notices before the Recess ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I will lay it on 


the Table to-night. 


Mr. H. Plunkett 


{COMMONS} 
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TUE WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 

Sin M. HiCKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): Will the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment over the Whitsuntide Recess be 
taken as the first Order to-morrow ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The Motion, 
which wiil be that the House, at the 
conclusion of the Morning Sitting, shall 
adjourn till Monday, the 29th of May, 
will not be the first Order, but it will be 
taken at a time that will give hon, 
Members an opportunity of making any 
observations they desire upon it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





TREASURY CHEST FUND BILL. 
(No. 321.) 
[ Progress, Ist May.) 


Considered in Committee. 


COMMITTEE, 


(In the Committee. ) 

Clause 1. 

Mr. HANBURY asked what was 
the exact purport of the Bill? — As yet 
he had not been able to get a satisfactory 
answer, and he should like to know if 
he was correct in assuming it was 
another meaus of attempting to reduce 
the deficit 7 So far as he understood, 
what had happened in past years was 
this: the Treasury Chest was kept 
at a certain amount, but this year—for 
the first time for many vears—they were 
told that it was not necessary to keep 
that amount in hand for foreign pay- 
meuts, because, in consequence of the 
facilities of communication with the 
different parts of the world through the 
post and telegraph, payments could thus 
be more easily made. But there was no 
distinction in that respeet between this 
year and the last few years, and any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer hard up 
for money might have done the same 
thing that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was doing now. What he 
wanted was an answer to two plain 
questions. — First, whether, as a matter 
of facet, the right hon. Gentleman was 
not borrowing this money in order to 
reduce the deficit; and, in the next 
place, whether the right hon, Gentle- 
man could tell him what special cireum- 
stances there were in connection with 
this Bill which enabled him, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to reduce the 
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balance by means of this chest, that 
were not equally applicable to any of 
his Predecessors ?— It might be a very 
proper thing to do, but if the Chan- 
cellor of tue Exchequer was really 
borrowing—about which he thought 
there could be no doubt—then he should 
boldly say so. He would ask whether 
this was not, in fact, a new form of loan 
toa limited extent? ~—=If the right hon. 
Gentleman said it was, then the matter 
would be ended; but what he wanted 
was to prevent the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer sailing under false colours. 
The right hon. Gentleman had con- 
demned similar action on the part of 
some of his Predecessors, and if they 
found that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was borrowing in this way, then 
it was only right that he should apply 
the same condemnation to himself which 
he had so readily extended to those who 
preceded him in Office. To put himself 
in Order he would therefore move the 
rejection of the clause. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 1.—-( Mr. Hanbury.) 

THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Ilarcourt, 
Derby): I put this down as the first 
Order of the Day in order that hon, 
Members might have full information 
upon it. The transaction coutemplated 
by the Bill is one that has been done 
several times. This Treasury Chest is, 
in point of fact, the working balance for 
making payments abroad. From time 
to time it is found this working balance 
is more than necessary for that purpose. 
In 1861 the present Prime Minister, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
duced the balance. In 1873 the same 
thing was done by Mr. Lowe, and 
exactly the same amount of money, 
£300,000, was taken. At that time 
the balance was £1,500,000, and Mr. 
Lowe applied the £300,000 to the 
financial arrangements of that year, and 
the Bill went through without any 
observation, it being treated as a mere 
Treasury matter. If the hon. Gentle- 
man wants to know why it is done this 
year, I have not the slightest hesitation 
in telling him; it is because we want 
money. I have made no secret of that. 
Money is wanted; this is available for 
the purposes required ; and if hon. Mem- 
bers consider that borrowing, I have no 
objection to their thinking so. 


{18 May 1893} 
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*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, that 
whatever might have been thought 
before the explanation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer there could not now be 
any one in the House who could imagine 
for one moment that the transaction was 
one of borrowing, because he apprehended 
that borrowing contemplated repayment. 
This was an appropriation out of capital 
for the purpose of meeting a deficit ; it 
was an experiment the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would scarcely call borrowing. 
The right hon, Gentleman was appropri- 
ating £300,000 which belonged to capital 
in order to meet expenditure which he 
(Mr. Cohen) should consider ought 
to be defrayed from Revenue. The 
money ought to be applied in the 
same way as the surpluses were taken 
for the reduction of Debt. He thought 
his hon, Friend (Mr. Hanbury) would no 
longer consider it borrowing. It seemed 
to him that when his hon. Friend made 
the observation that he was under a mis- 
appreheusion, and it was now absolutely 
clear that it was not borrowing, but was, 
he might almost say, confiscation. But 
whatever the expression ought to be, it 
was appropriating towards annual ex- 
penditure capital sources, and therefore he 
wondered that such a financial purist as 
the right hon. Gentleman should resort 
to an expedient that was scarcely so 
justifiable as the system of borrowing for 
capital expenditure. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
thought this raised «a somewhat serious 
question, inasmuch, as he understood it, 
all surpluses of this sort were obliged to 
be applied to the reduction of Debt. The 
money had arisen out of taxation in 
former years, and being no longer neces- 
sary for the purpose for which it was 
voted, it ought to go in the reduction of 
Debt. Therefore, he apprehended, this 
Bill was really and truly todo away with 
that provision and to give the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the accommodation of 
£300,000 this year to make up deti- 
ciences. That was following the bad pre- 
cedent of the present Prime Minister in 
1861, and he hoped the Committee would 
be strong on this point and insist that the 
£300,000 should not be diverted to a 
wrong purpose, but should go in the re- 
duetion of Debt as it ought to do. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That would 
make it necessary to put on another tax. 
The question of what is capital and what 

3 E 2 
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is not, no doubt, we might discuss at great | 
length. If you have a great windfall on | 
an estate you might treat the timber | 
that fell as capital, but if you were hard | 
up that year you would use it as revenue. 
The Committee knows very well what | 
has been done in these cases in former | 
times, and I hope they will allow us to) 
have this Bill. 
*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London | 
University) said, the right hon. Gentle- | 
man called this a windfall, but he | 
submitted it was no windfall at all. Let 
them understand what they were about 
to do. The Treasury Chest, as he 
understood it, were certain sums kept 
abroad to meet expenditure, and the 
right hon. Gentleman now brought 
in a Bill to diminish the sum kept in the 
Treasury Chest; therefore it was not a | 
windfall in any sense of the word. If the 
Treasury found it was not necessary to 
keep so large a sum, it was quite right to 
bring the money home ; but having done 
so, it ought to go in reduction of Debt, 
and they must clearly understand they | 
were not making both ends meet to that 
extent, because taking the money out of 
one pocket and putting it into another | 
could not be called a windfall. The right | 
hon. Gentleman was quite right in 
bringing the money home, but it ought 
to go in the reduction of Debt, and not to | 
the Revenue of the year. It was really | 
part of the property of the nation being 
transferred from one place to another, and 
to treat it as income was ridiculous, and if | 
his hon. Friend went to a Division he | 


should feel bound to go withhim, — If they 
were to understand that merely because 
£300,000 had been transferred from the 
Treasury Chest to the Exchequer they | 
were to spend it, he thought that was a 
matter they ought to protest against. 
Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL | 
(Paddington, S.): 1 think my _ hon. 
Friend behind me and the right hon. 
Baronet opposite are really financial 
purists. Of course, it is very easy to 
lay down the very honourable, strict, and 
creditable maxim that never must you 
apply money to one purpose that was 
intended for another, and for the guidance | 
of the Treasury to pass a cast-iron rule ; 
but when you consider what the action 
of the Treasury has been during many 
years in the management of English 
finances, and how the House of Commons 
has never been able to detect the Trea. 





Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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sury in any fault, you must be careful to 
give a certain elasticity to the licence 
and liberty you allow the Treasury in 
dealing with the financial incidence of 
the time and the requirements which one 
year with another may bring. The 
Treasury is advanced a sum for the 
purposes of the year. A_ balance of 


| £300,000 is lying on a deposit, as it were, 


called the Treasury Chest; it is not 
wanted for the purposes of the Treasury 
Chest, but is wanted for the purposes of 
the year, and if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not adopted this course 
what would have been the result? The 
services of the year would not be fully 


| provided for, and the Government would 


have to run the risk, at the end of the 
year, if they did not avail themselves 
of this, of increasing the Floating Debt 
by the amount that is required, and I 
wart to know, in these days, whether 
those gentlemen whe object to getting 
mouey from the Government at a rate 
of not more than 2 or 2] per cent. will 
run the risk of this year paying the 
interest they might have to pay if they 


‘increase the amount of the ‘Treasury 


Debt 7 
Government 


It is obvious to anyone that the 
have made a convenient 
If, fol- 
lowing the purist rule of the right hon. 
Baronet, they had not provided for the 
deficit they would have been attacked in 


| the House of Commons, and if they had 


put on a tax they would have again 
been attacked in the House of Commons. 
They have followed the precedent that 
has been set by Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer like the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and like the late Mr. Lowe, and 
they certainly procure money on more 
conventent = terms 
than if they followed any other course. 
That is financial common sense, and I 
shal! certainly support the Government. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) had not intended to take part 
in the Debate, but it was really im- 
portant to protest against the language 
and the attitude assumed by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord R. Churchill). He had said before 
in this House that he knew of no more 
striking illustration of the immense 
power of the Treasury than the way 
in which it had captured the noble Lord 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
both of whom had gone there as enemies 
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of that institution and had become the 
most docile diseiples. The noble Lord had 
said that a certain balance (£300,000) 
had been appropriated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in order to meet the 
exigencies of the year. 
of the Exchequer had treated as Revenue 
that which was, in fact, part of capital. 
That was open to objection, and that 
was the part of the financial purists. In 
his opinion that ought not to pass with- 
out notice, and the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) very properly 
called attention to what was being done. 
The noble Lord had said that “ you 
must trust the Treasury: they behave 
extremely well.” He protested against 
that line of argument, because they were 
not dealing with the permanent officials 
of the Treasury, but with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It might very well 
be that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had overridden the scruples of the 
Treasury, but the right hon, Gentleman 
knew perfectly well that a very eminent 
Predecessor of his was once very sharply 
blamed for conduct like what he now 
practised. In the famous Budget of 
Mr. Disraeli in 1852, when he was _ in 
great straits to balance his accounts, as 
other Chancellors of the Exehequer had 
been, he made a proposal in respect to 
the “Exchequer Loans, which was dis- 
cussed for two nights, and which was 
opposed by the present Prime Minister 
and defeated. What the right hon. 
Gentleman was now doing was of pre- 
cisely the same character, and it was 
quite right that it should be condemned. 
In this cave borrowing was not the only 
alternative, for the Expenditure might 
have been cut down or the Revenue 
raised, and it was not a question of the 
difference in the interest, as the noble 
Lord had put forward, but it was a 
matter of real principle. 

Sin W. HARCOURT : I only rise to | 
protest ags inst the statement of my 
right hon. Friend that I was the enemy 
of the Treasury, because I never was the 
enemy of the Treasury. It is true that 
during the reign of a particular Secretary 
to the Treasury, the administration of 
the Treasury beeame so unpopular in 
most of the Departments that there was | 
a feeling against that Body, but that does 
not exist now. I am, however, obliged to | 
my right hon. Friend for his speech, | 


| 


{18 May 1493} 
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‘expenses of the vea 
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has, to use a vulgar expression, “ given 
himself away.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the balance should have 
been reduced, and what he proposes is 
that, instead of reducing the balance upon 
which it was not necessary to draw, we 
should reduce balances every penny of 
which is wanted. That is the real argu- 
ment of the late Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and I have never heard a more re- 
markable argument from an ex-Sec retary. 
The right hon. Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) is desirous 
of reducing the Debt. I have now a 
margin of £175,000, and I hope it may 
be realised ; if so, that sum will go to 
the reduction of the Debt, beeause it 
would be a real surplus, and the £300,000 
would find its way into the Treasury. 
Under these circumstances, I hope the 
hon, Member will not press his opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the prospect of this sum 
going in the reduction of Debt, if certain 
things happened, was satisfactory to the 
Committee. The question now was, 
however, not that the balance should be 
reduced—they were prepared to agree to 
that—but what was to be done with the 
£300,000, and no doubt it did turn to 
some extent on the character of the sum 
the right hou. Gentleman had captured asa 
windfall. He did not think that was an 
appropriate description, A windfall was 
timber or apples blown down by the wind, 
but in this instance they had got the 
right hon. Gentleman in the orchard up 
the tree after the apples himself. The 
right hon, Gentleman admitted it; he 
wanted money, and therefore had gone 
out to get it. He was a pirate. The 
animus furandi was ascertained. What 
they complained of was the allocation of 
it not to the diminution of Debt, not to 
the purpose which the wisdom of Par- 
liament had pointed out as a proper des- 
tination of any sums of this kind, but to 
the payment of the inordinate expenses 
of this year. They said that according 
to all the sound principles of finance the 
r should be met out 
of the Revenue of the year, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman had no right to 
put his hand in the public till, to go up 


| the public apple-tree, and take the public 


apple which properly be longed to capital 
and not to Revenue, ‘That was what 


because he has supported my case, and | they objected to, 
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*Mr. FREEMAN MITFORD (War- 


wick, Stratford) said, the right hon, Gen- 
tleman stated that the right hon. Member 
for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) had given 
himself away ; but there were two ways 
of reducing the balance, one by invest- 
ment and the other by spending it, 
and in the present case it appeared 
to him they were spending _ it. 
The Treasury Chest was a matter they 
had been taught to look on as a sacred 
thing not to be lightly touched, and if 
the hon. Gentleman went to a Division 
he should vote with him. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) thought 
that if there was any doubt about the 
nature of the transaction before, the 
illustration the right hon. Gentleman 
had favoured them with as an excuse 
was enough to convince them. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that if his 
calculations were borne out there would 
be a surplus which would go to the re- 
duction of Debt: but if they should not 
be borne out there would be a deficiency, 
and the eapital sum would have been 
diminished by that amount. 


Question put, “ That Clause 1 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 230: 
Noes 116.—( Division List, No. 95.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. BARTLEY said, it would be 


better to cite the Bill as the Treasury 
Chest Revenue Relief Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
* That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,” put, and 
negatived, 

Bill reported without Amendment, 


Sin W. HARCOURT: [ move that 
the Bill be read a third time, I hope 
the House will agree to this. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”"—( Sir W. Harcourt.) 


Mr. HANBURY said, he Was opposed 
to the Third Reading being taken then. 
Hon. Members knew very little about 
the Bill. 

Sin W. HARCOURT: Then, Sir, I 


put it down for to-morrow, 


‘COMMONS! 
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Bill to be read the third time To- 
morrow, at Two of the cloek. 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICES AND RE- 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass LL. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £48,719, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1894, for Expenditure in 
respect of Miscellaneous Legal Buildings— 
namely, County Courts, Metropolitan Police 
Courts, and Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland.” 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, when the Committee last met, 
the subject of the Vote for London 
Police Courts was discussed, and several 
hon. Members expressed the opinion that 
they ought to be paid for out of the 
London rates. In London, however, 
they maintained that, so far from being 
unduly favoured in comparison with 
other districts, they had, on the contrary, 
great reason to complain. He did not 
allude to the scanty representation 
accorded to the Metropolis, but to the 
financial treatment they experienced. A 
considerable part of the police expendi- 
ture was for Imperial purposes. The 
London police was in the hands of the 
Home Office, and cost no less than 
£1,600,000, or 5d. in the £1, while in 
other boroughs it was only 4d. A 
difference of Id. in the £1 amounted to 
£130,000 a year. Again, the Hackney 
Carriage Licences, amounting to £38,000 
a year, in other boroughs went to the 
borough rate. Again, in the City of 
London the whole of the police expenses 
were paid out of rates, and the Imperial 
Government contributed nothing. These 
items together placed London at a dis- 
advantage of over £200,000 a year as 
compared with other boroughs. But that 
was not all. The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
in his reeent Report pointed out that, 
whereas the contribution from the 
Imperial Government towards local ex- 
penses amounted inother county boroughs 
to 10d., in counties to 9°6d., in London 
it was only &*6d, Here, again, the 
difference amounted to over £100,000 a 
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year. In fact, so far from being unduly 
favoured, London was unfairly treated 
to the extent of something like £400,000 
a year, and they would certainly resist 
any additional burdens being thrown on 
them. He would not, of course, go into 
the whole question just then; but he 
felt sure that when the Committee had 
the whole facts before them they would 
see that they in London suffered under 
a very great disadvantage in this matter. 
*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, the 
hon. Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley) was rather precipitate in his 
method of dealing with this matter on a 
former occasion. There was much to be 
said in favour of London paying for its 
Police Courts. But if this change was 
made, they would have to go into an 
inquiry as to whether the Metropolis 


was not called upon in other matters 
to bear far more than its share of the 
publie — expenditure. In the  pro- 


vincial towns the fees and fines obtained 
in the Police Courts went to the Munici- 
pal Authority maintaining them, and in 
that way relief was given to such au- 
thority. In London at present the fees 
went to the State. The fees and 
fines received in the Metropolitan 
Courts, amounting in 1891 to £26,889, 
were paid into the Imperial Exchequer. 
If the proposed change was made it was 
obvious that this large sum should go 
to the local funds, to be applied towards 
defraying the cost of the Courts. He 
anticipated that the whole question of the 
relation between the finances of the 
County of London and those of the Exche- 
quer would have to be gone into at some 
future time, and he hoped when that time 
came justice would be done to London, 

*Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for the London University 
had put the ease of London with such 


admirable point and justice that it 
Was not necessary to add a word to 
what be had said to the Committee. 


He (Mr. Stuart) wished to express 
his sympathy with the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He would 
not have intervened in the Debate but 
for the remark of the hon. Member for 
Chelsea, that this was a small matter as 
compared with others that had been nien- 
tioned. It was important that a relief 


should be given to London rates, in com- 
parison with burdens in the other large 
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centres of the country. He would refer 
the hon. Member to the Report which had 
lately been issued by the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). The hon. Member might have 
in recollection that the inequality that 
now existed was mainly due to the 
late Government, and was supported by 
the hon. Member’s friends, whilst he 
(Mr. Stuart) and his hon. Friends repre- 
senting London did all they could to 
relieve the London burdens, in com- 
parison with other burdens as already men- 


tioned. The Bill of 1888 established a 
difference between the aid given to 


London and County rates of 1 }d.in the£1. 
The rates of London had been relieved 
of 4}d., and the rates of other County 
Boroughs 6d. in the £1, whereas the 
country districts were relieved of rather 
more than 5jd. It was that Bill which 
had introduced the great inequality be- 
tween the relief given to London from 
the central fund and that given to the 
rates of the country. He and his friends 
had endeavoured to rectify this state of 
things, but were strenuously opposed at 
that time by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 


who were now endeavouring to 
obtain a little cheap popularity. 
He seeonded§ all that had been 


said by the Member for London Univer- 
sity, and hoped that, before long, relief 
would be given to London burdens, as 
compared with the burdens of other parts 
of the country. In bringing about that 
result they would be glad to see all 
exceptional circumstances taken into 
aecouni, 

*The PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): I will 
not say anything about the allocation of 
Imperial Funds to local purposes at 
present; but io the Metropolitan 
Police Courts it is said you ought not to 
throw on London the cost of maintaining 
them, unless you also give to London 
the fines and fees levied in them. The 
hon. Member said that the fines and fees 
are taken by the Local Authorities in 
the Municipal Boroughs. But I would 
point out that the Municipal Boroughs 
pay for their own Magistrates and Magis- 
trates’ Clerks, whereas the salaries of 
the London Police Magistrates and their 
Clerks are paid out of the Imperal Ex- 
ehequer. There are 23 Magistrates in 
London, and as the salary of each is 


as 
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£1,500 a year, it will be seen that the 
fines and fees would not cover that ex- 
penditure as well as make provision for 
the staff at each Court. When it is said 
that London has not the advantage of 
drawing fines and fees, I would point 
out that London has the great ad- 
vantage of drawing on the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom for 
amounts which ought to be paid out of 
the Local Funds. I admit that the whole 
case of London finance is a difficult 
question, and I should be the last to 
maintain that London has obtained justice 
under the present arrangement. 

*Mrx. WHITMORE said, his argument 
was that if London in future had to pay 
out of its own resources for the mainte- 
nance of the Police Courts and Magis- 
trates, the fees and fines obtained in 
them should go to the London local 
exchequer. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. J. Stuart) had referred 
to some of them as trying to get popu- 
larity out of their opposition to the Vote. 
He would remind the hon. Member that 
he (Mr. Bartley) had always advocated 
London paying for its own Courts. He 
had always supported the hon. Member 
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for Northampton in these Motions. No | 
doubt this was part of a larger question, | 
and when the whole subject came to be | 


dealt with, no doubt it would be more | 
complicated than it was at this particular | 
time. But he thought that they ought | 
to show that they were bond fide in | 
their desire that the cost of maintaining 
the Police Courts should be borne by the 
localities. He was opposed to Imperial 
taxation assisting, as it was called, local 
taxation. The two ought to be kept as 
separate as possible. This might not be 
a very popular view to take of the matter, 
but it was a strictly financial one. These 
Police Courts were special to London, 
and were not at all of an Imperial nature. 
The hon. Member for Northampton had 
intended to reduce this Vote of £7,516 
by £7,000. He had spoken very boldly, 
and had then run away without moving 
a reduction. He (Mr. Bartley), there- 








fore, would move to reduce the Vote by 
£50, as an intimation that this particular 
item should be put upon the Local 
Authority. 


Mr. H, H. Fowler 
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Motion made, and Question proposed» 
“ That Item G, New Works and Metro- 
politan Police Court Buildings, be re- 
duced by £50."—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I rise to say a 
few words which may induce the hon. 
Gentleman not to press his Motion to a 
Division. The hou. Member for North- 
ampton did propose a reduction in the 
Vote, but withdrew his Motion on the 
intimation that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wouid be prepared to deal 
with the question before another year 
came round, I will state what has taken 
place since we discussed this matter 
a few weeks ago. Since that discussion 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has given 
iustrauctions for a letter te be written 
to the County Council, and I have already 
undertaken the duty of writing it, setting 
forth the opinion of the Treasury with 
respect to taking this item of expenditure 
off the Imperial Funds and placing it on 
the funds of the County Council. That 
letter will, I hope, satisfy the hon. Member 
who has moved the reduction, and will 
give the London County Council a chance 
of considering the whole question. I do 
not think that this is the time to go into 
the question of Imperial finance and 
County Council finanee, as against 
county finance. I have always been of 
opinion that this expenditure ought, in 
fairness to other parts of the United 
Kingdom, to be placed on the Metropolis; 
and I trust that, looking at the intentions 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we 
shall be able, before another year comes 
round, to arrive at some agrecment with 
the County Couneil with respect to this 
matter. I rise to say this in the hope 
that it will induce the hon. Member not 
to press this Motion toa Division. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he was pleased to hear the remarks 
of the Secretary to the Treasury to the 
effect that there would be some attempt 
made to alter the present arrangement, 
and to get purely local charges put on 
the Local Bodies, so that equal justice 
would be done all round, which ought to 
have been done in 1888, when the allo- 
cation took place under the Loeal Go- 
vernment Act. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury had 
not informed them of one thing. If they 
were going to re-adjust the question of 
the Police Courts, they must re-adjust the 
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whole question of the civil administra- 
tion of justice, and they must deal with 
the question of the coutrol of the police. 
This was a question as to whether cer- 
tain charges now borne by the Imperial 
Funds should be berne by the Local 
Authorities, and it was not a question of 
a reduction of £50 or £7,000 ; beeause, 
if hon. Gentlemen would glance at the 
full amount of the Vote, they would see 
that something like £50,000 was _ in- 
volved. This would have to be dealt 
with asa whole. He took it that the 
hon. Member for North Islington, in 
moving the reduction of the Vote, wished, 


as one of his Colleagues had put 
it, to appear very heroic. There 
were always hon. Gentlemen — in 
the House prepared to give London 
something when it cost nothing ; but 


when it came to going into the Division 
Lobby on the question of giving extended 
powers to London they always found 
those hon. Gentlemen voting against such 
extension. He should vote against this 
reduction, because he believed they could 
not deal with this question by a simple 
reduction. The moment they had an 
opportunity given them of dealing with 
the whole question of local charges they 


would be prepared to go into it. They 
would not assent to London being 


deprived of anything it now received 
until they had a thorough re-adjustment 
and London was treated in the same way 
as the rest of the country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
think it necessary to go into the whole 
question of the amount London should 
receive from the general funds. The 
question now was simply with regard to 
the Police Courts—whether the Provinces 
oight to pay for them, or whether the 
cost should be thrown eutirely upon 
London ¥ The hon. Member opposite 
had said he (Mr. Labouchere) had moved 
an Amendment and was now going to run 
away. He had moved his Amendment time 
after time, even when the Party opposite 
were in power, but had never succeeded in 
getting a majority in favour of it. All 
that he eared for was that the thing 
should be done, and the question was 
what was the best way to obtain that 
end? It certainly seemed to him that 
when a responsible Minister said that he 
agreed with the principle, and would 


attempt to carry it out next year, that it 
would be a mistake to go to a Division. 
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At the present time the London County 
Council could not raise money for the 
Police Courts even if they wished. It 
would be wltra vires. If he had carried 
his Motion to reduce the Vote by the 
sum of £7,000 it would have been 
necessary -to put the sum back on Report 
because it was evident that London 
could not ge without its Police Courts, 
and in a lesser degree the same argument 
would apply to the proposed reduction of 
£50. But were they sure that they 
would carry a reduction if they went toa 
Division, and what would be the result 
if they did not? Why, it was under- 
stood that if hon. Members did not 
accept the pledges of the Government 
and went to a Division and were beaten 
the Government were freed from those 
pledges. For his own part, he desired to 
hold the Government to their pledges. 
If no action was taken in the matter by 
the Government next year they would 
go to a Division, and if they did he 
believed they would carry a reduction. 
The answer of the Government to-day, 
however, had been ample and 
practical that he believed if hon. 
Members took a Division they would be 
beaten, and do more harm than good in 
the cause they were espousing. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS did not 
think the answer of the Government was 
a practical one. They did not deal with 
the particular item which was the sub- 
ject of attack, but said they had written 
to the London County Council raising 
the general question of the charge for 
the Police Courts, and a large number of 
other questions involving great com- 
plications. What they wanted to do was 
to get rid of the gross injustice which 
was very deeply felt in the London 
constituencies of the London Police 
Courts receiving assistance from the 
Imperial Funds while the local Police 


s0 


Courts had to be supported locally. — It 
seemed to him that the Motion of the 
hon, Member opposite was a direct 


attack upon that state of things; there- 
fore, he hoped he would press it to a 
notwithstanding the conse- 
quences the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton threatened them with. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I did 
not understand the Secretary to the 
Treasury to state the case as the hon. 
Gentleman has just put it. I under- 
stood him to say that, although there 
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was a very large question, he had com- 
municated with the London County 
Council with reference to a_ particular 
item—the Police Courts—or that he was 
about to. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Was about to 


communicate. 


Mr. JACKSON: Presumably the 
communication will be made before very 
long. I understood the Secretary to the 
Treasury to go further than that, and to 
say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was prepared to deal with the matter 
before the next Estimates are proposed. 
I take it, therefore, as far as the Police 
Courts are concerned, that this is the 
last time the item will appear on the 
Estimates. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No, no! 


Mr. JACKSON: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will find that he said 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had promised to deal with it before the 
next Estimates. It seems, then, from 
what we have heard froin the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board and from the Seere- 
tary to the Treasury that the Govern- 
ment are of opinion that this change 
should be made. I think we imay he 
reasonably satisfied with the pledge we 
have received. I do not know whether 
this promise is confined to the buildings, 
or whether it extends to the more im- 
portant question of who is to bear the 
expense of the salaries of the Police 
Magistrates. I should have been glad 
if the Seeretary to the Treasury 
had told us something on that 
point. It would he tinkering only to 
dexl with the buildings and not to touch 
the larger question. Whether London 
receives its fair share is a much larger 
question, My impression is that the 
late President of the Local Government 
Board was of opinion that London does 
not get its fair share. If the point is to 
he raised we should have a full oppor- 
tunity of examining the whole question. 
I should be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would inform us whether his 
communieation to the London County 
Council proposes that they should econ- 
sider only the question of buildings, 
or whether they should deal also with the 
question of how the charge for Police 
Magistrates is to be borne in future ? 


Mr. Jackson 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir J.T. HIBBERT: I am anxious to 
confine the discussion as far as possible 
to the Vote, and I wish to avoid stating 
anything as to the larger question of the 
taxation of the Metropolis and as to the 
Police Magistrates and the police. At 
present the intention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is to deal with the ques- 
tion of buildings. I cannot say whether 
the whole question of the Magistrates 
will be entered upon; but the London 
County Council will have an opportunity 
of dealing with the whole question. 

*Sir J. LURBOCK said, he could 
understand the desire of the Secretary to 
the Treasury to confine this controversy 
to the question of the Police Courts; but 
he thought that if the House of 
Commons were going to deal with the 
matter at all they should deal with it as 
a whole. If they were going to place 
the whole burden of this item on the 
London County Council, no one would 
deny that it would be difficult to 
withhold from them the control of the 
yoHice, 

Tur CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the right hon. Baronet that this Vote is 
for Police Court Buildings. 

Sind. T.HIBBERT: We propose now 
to write a letter to the London County 
Council to give that Body an opportunity 
of stating their views. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS wished 
to know what was the use of making 
any representation to the London County 
Council on this particular head, inasmuch 
as the County Council had no legal 
means of taking this charge on them- 
selves ¥ The Provincial Corporations had 
power to levy a rate for Police Courts, 
but the London County Council had no 
such power. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, his contention 
was that as the Metropolitan Police cost 
no less than £1,600,000, or 3d. in the £1 
on the rateable value—which was 
£130,000 more than ought to be paid— 
and considering that the Metropolitan 
Police discharged a great many Imperial 
duties, if the question was raised at all 
it should be raised as a whole. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he did not see 
the close connection between the police 
and the Magistrates’ Courts. There 
was amuch closer connection between the 
Police Courts and the payment of the 
Magistrates. They formed a_ part 
of the same question, and he had 
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been astonished to hear the Secretary to 
the Treasury adduce as a reason for 
passing the item that he was about to 
bring a part of the question before the 
London County Council. If the London 
County Council paid for anything at all 
it would have to pay for the Courts and 
the Magistrates too, as was done in the 
Provinces. Members who represented 
large Provincial towns could not under- 
stand why London should be placed in 
a different position to other towns in 
regard to the police and Magistrates. 
What was the exceptional character of 
the Police Courts of London? Extradi- 
tion cases were heard at Bow Street no 
doubt, and an exception should be made 
in the case of that Court ; but in the case 
of the other Courts it was ridiculous 
to say that they were in any sense in- 
ternational, or that they ought to be 
treated in a different manner to Provin- 
cial Police Courts. Clerkenwell, Green- 
wich, Lambeth, Southwark, Woolwieh— 
all these Courts were essentially local 
Courts. It was in that sense that oppo- 
sition was being offered toe the Vote by 
hon. Members who represented the Pro- 
vinees. He did not think the promise 
to refer the question to those who had 
no legal powers in the matter would be 
of any use to them. 

Sir J.T. WIBBERT : T would point 
out that it will be impossible to introduce 
a Bill until we have arrived at some kind 
of agreement with the London County 
Couneil. 

Mr. HANBURY he and 
hon. Friends said they should objeet to 
a Bill which dealt with one part of the 
question only, The Government would 
deal with the Magistrates as well as the 
Courts, and yet on that the most important 
part of the question they were not going 
to consult the London County Council. 

Sir Jd. T. HIBBERT : T say we have 
not yet decided whether the question of 
the Magistrates shall be included with 
the buildings. 

Mr. HANBURY thought that’ if 
they did not get a promise that all these 
questions would be considered together 
a Division should be taken. He observed 
that most of the Police Courts were 
rented, yet he saw charges for repairs 
and alterations—in the the 
Thames Street Court, £315 : and in that 
of the Southwark Court, £401. What 
did these charges mean ? 


said, his 


ease of 
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Sir J. HIBBERT: The 
are held under long lcases. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that even then 
it seemed that they were spending large 
sums of money on these Courts. Before 
he assented to the money being voted he 
should require to know the length of the 
leases. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw-Lerevrer, Brad- 
ford, Central) said,* that most of the 
buildings were originally taken on 99 
years’ leases. Large sums of money had 
been spent in warming and ventilating. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought it 
would be a great advantage if Magistrates 
and Courts could be brought into the 
same Vote; but they could not do that. 
This Vote affected buildings—the salaries 
were on the Consolidated Fund. If the 
Motion to reduce the Vote were carried 
it would only affect the buildings, and 
would in no way prejudice the question 
of the salaries of the Police Magistrates. 
The only way they could raise that 
question would be on the question of 
the salaries of the Police Commissioners, 
or of the salary of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He agreed that all these 
charges ought to thrown on the 
Metropolis ; but they would not advance 
the matter further eveu if they carried 


buildings 


, 
he 


the reduction of £50. Indeed, they 
would prejudice these eases if 
the Division went against them. 


It was, therefore, very much as the Prime 
Minister said the other day, * Heads I win, 
tails you lose.” If anyone could show 
that, by dividing against this Vote, the 
Committee would in any sense put the 
Government under an obligation of 
taking the salaries of the Police Magis- 
trates off the Consolidated Fund, heshould 
certainly divide against it. That, how- 
ever, would be impossible, because that 
was not the question raised by the 
proposed reduction, The 
to adopt was to move a reduction of the 
salary of some Minister who was 
responsible for the present state of things. 
If such a reduetion could be carried, the 
Committee might be absolutely certain 
that the reform which so many Members 
desired would carried out in the 
following year. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON ( Peterborough ) 
said, he had voted two or three 
occasions against this charge being put 
the Consolidated Fund, and he 


proper course 


be 


ou 


upon 
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should have done so this year but for the 
undertaking given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that he would endeavour 
to meet the views of hon. Members before 
the next Budget. He had always 
objected to London being put in a 
different position from other large towns, 
To his mind it was somewhat disgraceful 
to London that the Metropolis was not 
allowed to manage its Police Courts and 
its Police Force iu the same way as 
other towns. Next year, if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not earry out his 
undertaking, he (Mr. Morton) should 
certainly join in attacking the Vote. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he was sorry that the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) was not 
going to vote for the reduction ; but he 
could not help admiring the hon. Mem- 
ber’s flexibility and adaptability. The 
hon. Member seemed to change his 
opinions as he changed from one side of 
the House to the other, As the Repre- 
sentative of an agricultural constitueney, 
he (Major Rasch) thought he should not 
be doing his duty to his constituents if 
he did not support the Votre. He could 
not conceive anything more unfair than 
to pay out of the taxes for the main- 
tenance of the London Police Courts, 
when people in the country had to pay 
for their police out of their miserable 
local rates. With wheat at 25s. a 
quarter, it was rather hard that the 
Government should exempt any localities 
from the payment of taxation which 
they clearly ought to pay, and shouid 
refuse absolutely to give any assistance 
in the direction of reform, beyond 
writing a letter to the County Couneil, 
Which the Council would probably not 
aoswer, 

“Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD | said, 
the present state of things was altogether 
indefensible, although it was evident that 
any alteration must be of an extremely 
complicated character, At the present 
moment there was nobody to whom 
these buildings could be handed over if 
gave up the control 
there existed no 
funds which would 
look after them 


the Government 
of them, 
Body with any 
enable them to 
properly. 


because 
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‘said about the necessity, if the Police 


Courts were handed over to the Repre- 
sentatives of London, of handing the 
Police over also. That was an absolute 
and entire non sequitur. There was no 


reason why the Metropolitan Police 
should not remain under Government 
control, whilst all the Police Courts 


except Bow Street were handed over to 
the London County Council. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON wished to know 


| why the Commissioners of Works had 


| civil jurisdiction. 


| Court 
He thought Bow Street stood | and it was necessary to expend £1,000 


not bought the freehold of the South 
Western Police Court site instead of 
putting up an expensive building on a 
leasehold site 7 It was well known that 
after erecting a building the land on 
which it was built could not be obtained 
as eheaply as before the building was 
put up. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the 
transaction referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber occurred before he himself went into 
Office, and all he could say was that 
the Government were anxious in every 
case to obtain the land on which their 
buildings were erected. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, he observed that the 
cost of new works for the Sheriffs’ 
Courts of Scotland was divided equally 
between the Local Authorities and the 
Crown. He was informed that this ar- 
rangement was due to the fact that the 
Sheriffs’ Courts had criminal as well as 
But he would like to 
ask on what principle the cost was 
divided equally between the Local 
Authorities and the Crown ? 

Mr. SHAW -LEFEVRE 
amount was arrived at some 
ago on a rough estimate that one-half 
the business of those Courts was of a 
the other half of a civil 


said, the 
years 


criminal and 
character. 
Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, he 
wished to get at the principle on which 
the payment was made, Suppose in the 
sase of Airdrie the criminal side of the 
needed greater accommodation, 


in altogether an exceptional position, | on that increased accommodation, would 
as it was, perhaps, the one Police Court | the Treasury take no cognisance of that 


in this Metropolis which had a distinet!y | fact, but still pay half the cost ? 


If so, 


Imperial character. Something had been | it was perfectly clear that the Crown 
Mr, A. C. Morton 
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was contributing to Scotland consider- | 
able sums annually for the purpose of 
local criminal business, although it was 
making no such contribution to England. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that in 
the hypothetical case stated by his hon. 
Friend it would only be reasonable to 
take into account the fact that the in- 
creased cost was due to the need of, 
further accommodation on the criminal 
side. 


Supply—Civil Services 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
paced, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £22,951, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the C harge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1894, for Expenditure 
in respect of Art and Science Buildings, Great 
Britain.” 


Dr. FARQUHARSON § (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked what the sum of 
£2,850 for new works, alterations, and | 


additions meant ? 

Mr. HANBURY wished to ask a 
question as to the item for additions 
to the Assyrian collections in the British 
Museum. He was personally glad that 
such additions were being made, and 
should like to know of what they con- 
sisted. From his own experience he 
could say that there were places in 
Assyria where one could see lying on the 
ground for almost the first comer to pick 
up very valuable winged bulls, and other 


. 
‘“ 


monuments of antiquity, covered with 
inscriptions. These would be very 
valuable additions to the British 


Museum, and he wished to know whether 
the Museum authorities were obtaining 
any of them 


Mr. SILTAW-LEFEVRE said, that 
what the hon. Member desired had, he 
thought, practically been carried out. A 


large nuinber of Assyrian sculptures were 
being put into place, and it had been 
found necessary to remodel the room for 
the purpose. 

Mr. HANBURY that was not 
his point. What he had said was that, 
for historical purposes, it would be well 
if the Government saw whether it was 
possible to bring to this country a number 
of the Assyrian sculptures at Nineveh, 
which could be had almost for nothing, 
and which he had been assured by those | 
conversant with the matter were of great | 
value, 


said, 
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BUCHANAN 


Mr. (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): On a point of Order, Mr. Mellor. 
Is not the hon. Geutleman out of Order 
in bringing this question up on a Vote 
for Buildings 7 

Tue CHAIRMAN Strictly speak- 
ing, that is so; but the hon. Member 
merely asking a question. 

Mr. SH AW -LEFEVRE: I have ex- 
plained that the Trustees of the British 
Museum have already a greater accumu- 
lation of those Assyrian sculptures than 

| they can find room for. 


Is 


*Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD asked 
whether the item of £250 for Sanitary 
Works at the British Museum would 


complete the works, or was it likely that 
additional expenditure in that direction 
would appear on future Estimates? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: It is to be 
hoped that the expenditure of this 
sum will put the drainage into a proper 
condition ; but I may say that the drains 
are old,and are uot up to modern require- 
ments, 

Tur Marguess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) drew attention to 
the inadequate lighting of the British 


Museum. He owned that the question 
was not a novel one. It was brought 
up year after year. And year after 
year, Ministers made promises that 
something would be done to effect 
an improvement; but nothing was 
ever done. Considering the efforts 
| that were being made to educate the 
working classes through the agency of 


the Free Libraries and similar institutions, 
itseemed a pity that such a great educa- 
tioual institution as the British 
could not be lighted night 

working had time to 


Museum 
hen the 
it. 


Visit 


aut WwW 


Cc ‘lasses 


The stock argument against the lighting 
of the Museum was the danger from tire ; 


but that danger was now obviated by tle 
great perfection to which electric lighting 
had been brought, ile hoped, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would be 
able to give an assurance—not that the 
work would be carried out this vear, for 
the expense would be too great. for one 
year—but that the matter would not be 
practically shelved. 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) said, he understood that a con- 
siderable sum had been spent in improv- 
ing the lighting of the Museum; and he 
| would like to know whether any appre- 
| ciable increase in visitors had followed ? 
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Some time ago he used to go in the 
evening to South Kensington, and from 
his experience there 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not think 
that matter is properly raised on this Vote, 
which is for buildings. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON asked whether 
the First Commissioner of Works in- 
tended to get the Assyrian bulls referred 
to by the hon. Member for Preston. 
He did not know much about Assyrian 
bulls, or whether there was any connec- 
tion between them and three acres and a 








cow 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Mr. Mellor, is 
the hon. Gentleman in Order on this 
Vote ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I wish to 
ask you, Mr. Mellor, whether an Assyrian 
bull is not a building ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Peterborough is clearly out of 
Order. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he saw an 
item of £2,000 for the new Assyrian 
rooms at the British Museum. He 
wanted to know whether it was intended 
to provide a room for the Assyrian 
bulls 7 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: There is a 
large amount of Assyrian sculpture to 
be vrovided for, and the Vote is intended 
to procure the necessary accommodation 
for sculpture that cannot now be shown. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) drew atteution to the inadequate 
accommodation for readers in the Read- 
ing Room of the Museum. He _ had 
been there several times, and had found 
the place so full that it was extremely 
difficult to get a seat. He thought it 
was a great deal more important, from 
tne point of view of the convenience of 
the British public, to provide room for 
readers than room for Assyrian bulls at 
the Museum. It would be a_ great 
public advantage if an additional Reading 
Room were provided for the benefit of 
the old gentlemen who went to the 
Reading Room for the purpose of 
spending a placid if not an instructive 
day there. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: There is 
no provision this year for increasing the 
accommodation in the Reading Room, 
I quite agree with the hon, Gentleman 
that the pressure on the accommodation 
in the Reading Room is becoming an 
urgent question ; and I have no doubt 


Mr. Lawrence 
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that if the Trustees of the Museum 
press for an increase in the accommoda- 
tion it will be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide it. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
any representations have been made to 
him by the Trustees of the want of 
accommodation ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: Not while 
I have been in Office. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I notice a sum of 
£900, a Re-Vote for the conversion of 
the Medal Room into an Exhibition 
Room for gold ornaments. I was 
responsible, more or less, for putting 
£900 for this purpose on the Estimates 
last year, and I judge from the fact that 
it is stated to be a Re-Vote that none of 
the £900 voted last year was expended. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
tell us why no progress was made with 
the work last year, and whether any 
progress will be made with it this year ? 
I remember that this work was pressed 
on the Treasury with great assiduity, 
and we could never have sanctioned the 
£900 unless we were satisfied at the 
time, not only that the work was 
necessary, but that there was an im- 
mediate intention of carrying it out. 
Let me add that the noble Lord the 
Member for Brixton has done some in- 
justice to those who are responsible for 
the lighting of the Museum ; for when I 
was at the Treasury we sanctioned the 
necessary expenditure for introducing 
the electric light. The work was carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. Preece, 
the Electrical Engineer of the Post 
Office, and I understand it gives the 
greatest satisfaction. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: In aaswer 
to my right hon. Friend, I have to say 
that it is intended to provide a Library 
and Students’ Room; but the work 
could not be proceeded with in conse- 
quence of no room being ready into 
which to transfer the medals. I under- 
stand the work will be proceeded with 
this year. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
was under the impression that there was 
a large Library at the Museum already, 
and he would like to know why an 
additional Library was required ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I am afraid 
I cannot give the hon. Member any 
information about this Library and 
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Students’ Room. 
taken last year. 


*Sin RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 


Kingston) said, he desired to urge on | 
the Government the necessity for de- | 


veloping the British Museum, which was 
probably the finest institution of its kind 
ia the world, and was the glory of the 
British uation. The question was whe- 
ther due provision was made year by 
year for the development of the in- 


It was a work under- | 


jalso by 
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Road, fronting the Brompton Road, are 
really a scandal to that part of London ; 
and we have been pressed not only by 
men of science and art who are interested 
in the proper housing of our most 
valuable treasures of art and science, but 
the residents of the locality, 
who naturally complain of the very un- 
sightly condition in which the buildings 
are allowed to remain. I am glad to 


'say that we took steps to begin this 


stitution ? The opinion amongst thore 
who were best versed in literature, 


science, andart was that the provision 
made was of a scanty ‘and insufficient 
character. They did not take sufficient 
care to add to their magnificent 
world-renowned collection from the 
different regions under the influence of 
the British Crown—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Vote be- 
fore the Committee relates to the build- 
ings of the British Museum, and not to 
the policy of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

*Sirn RICHARD TEMPLE said, he 
wished to urge the importance of adding 
to the collections, and, no doubt, the first 
step in that direction was to provide 
additional building accommodation. Then 
he wished to say that the electric light- 
ing apparatus of the Museum nyist be 
deficient, because the Museum was not 
regularly lighted by the electric light at 


times convenient for the working 
classes. From an educational point of 


view, it was most important that the 
Museum should be lighted every evening, 
and, if not every evening, on certain 
evenings of the week for the benetit of 
all those who desired access to the col- 
lections. 

Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin Univer- 


sity): I wish to call the attention of 


most necessary work, In 1890 the late 
Government invited eight eminent archi- 
tects—four of whom were nominated by 


| the Institution of Architects and four by 


the First Commissioner of Works to the | 


fact that there is no provision in the 
Estimates for the year for the prosecu- 
tion of the scheme for completing the 


building of the Museum at South 
Kensington. The Committee are pro- 


bably aware that there was a sum of | 


£5,000 voted last year as a preliminary 
to the prosecution of those buildings, 
and I wish to tell the Committee very 
briefly how the matter now stands. ‘This 


matter has excited a great deal of public | 


interest for a long time. ‘The condition 
of the buildings of South Kensington 


Museum on the east side of Exhibition | 


| 


and | 


the Office of Works—to enter into a 
competition for providing designs for the 
building, with the result that the very 
haudsome designs of Mr. Aston Webb 
were accepted. In the Estimates for 
1891-2 a sum of £5,400 was voted for 
the expenses of the competition amongst 
the architects, and in the Estimates last 
year a sum of £5,000 was provided for 
the purpose of erecting temporary build- 
ings into which it will be necessary to 
remove the valuable treasures before the 
new building can be commenced. Iam 
sorry to see that there is no provision in 
the Estimates this year for carrying the 
project further ; and I should like to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works why it 
is the work of providing proper uceom- 
modation for these national treasures at 
South Kensington, which are at present 
housed in very inadequate and very in- 


secure buildings, is not continued this 
year ? 
Mr. SHAW -LEFEVRE: I can 


assure my right hon. Friend that, per- 
sonally, 1 fully sympathise with what he 
has said on this subject, and I hope that 
at an early period the works he has 
indicated will be carried out. 1 agree 
with him that it is extremely important 
that increased accommodation should be 
provided at South Kensington. The 
present buildings are extremely indif- 
ferent, and the plans to improve and 
enlarge them decided upon by the right 
hon. Gentleman have, 
general satisfaction, 


I believe, given 
The estimated cost 
of the new buildings, however, is no less 
than £400,000, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will not be surprised that the 
Treasury hesitated about beginning a 
work of such magnitude, at all events 
when they already have very large works 


on hand. The expenditure on new 
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works this year is more than double that 
of the last four or five years, having 
risen from £150,000 in 1887-8 to 
£388,000 in the present financial year. 
In view of that large expenditure, it 
would not have been wise on the part of 
the Government to have undertaken, at 
least until the publie buildings of dif- 
ferent kinds now in progress are com- 
pleted, another great work involving an 
expenditure of £400,000. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, the 
necessity for this very heavy expendi- 
ture had not been made quite clear. 
They had at South Kensington a very 
large amount of unused gallery space, 
sufficient, he believed, to meet any 
demand on them for the accommodation 
of works of art ; and he would, therefore, 
like to have an explanation what further 
buildings were needed. He was bound to 

‘ say he thought the expenditure on this 
proposed gallery was of a very unneces- 
sary kind; but he would like to urge an 
expenditure for a different purpose, for 
which he saw no provision in the Esti- 
mates, and that was to procure additional 
accommodation for teaching at South 
Kensington. The conditions under 
which teaching in science was carried out 
there was hardly creditable to the country. 
There was a great deal of important 
work not only of a teaching character, 
but of an original and investigatory 
character, carried on at South Kensing- 
ton under conditions that would disgrace 
a fifth-rate University in Germany or 
any other foreign country. He hoped, 
therefore, that the First Commissioner 
would be able to give an assurance that 
proper accommodation would be provided 
at South Kensington for carrying out 
this great national work, 

Siz W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): I must call the attention of the 
Committee to the very unsatisfactory 
reply of the Representative of the Board 
of Works with regard to South Kensing- 
ton Museum. This is no new complaint 
about the state of the buildings at South 
Kensington and their surroundings. No 
doubt the sum required for these buildings 
is very large, and in the present state of 
the Exehequer no hon, Member would 
propose that a very large amount should 


be at once voted. But what I complain 


of is that no effort whatever is made in 
these Estimates to alter the existing dis- 
graceful state of things at South Kensing- 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
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ton. The outside appearance of those 
buildings is a disgrace to our civilisation, 
The First Commissioner of Works has 
been especially unfortunate in regard to 
this question. In 1882—I11 years 
ago—the present President of the Board 
of Trade wrote that the Committee of 
Council expressed their satisfaction at 
learning that the Lords of the Treasury 
were going to take steps in the next 
financial year with a view to the com- 
pletion of those buildings; and in the 
Estimates of 1883-4 a sum of £5,000 
was inserted by. the right hon. Gentleman 
who was then also First Commissioner of 
Works on account of the south-west 
wing. The preposal was attacked by the 
hon. Member for Northampton, and the 
right hon. Gentleman did not think it 
would be wise to press that part of the 
Vote, and so he withdrew it. Now, 
there is another withdrawal of £5,000 
from the Estimates, and the right hon. 
Gentleman does not say that there is a 
probability of a sum being taken for the 
purpose even next year. I am _ not 
making this a question between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Oppo- 
sition, and I am making no personal 
attack on the right hon. Gentleman. 
What I do complain of is the studied 
neglect shown by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Office of Works with respect 
to those buildings. Whatis the present 
state of affairs at South Kensington ? 
There is a quadrangle filled with several 
wooden buildings covered with some 
hideous corrugated iroa ; the buildings 
are of the most inflammable materials, 
and ure placed next to a collection of 
the most valuable kind in the world, 
estimated to be worth over £2,000,000, But 
what I am anxious to press above all is 
the want of accommodation within the 
buildings themselves, In 1882 my right 
hon. Friend the First Commissioner of 
Works wrote, ax IT have already shown, 
to the Treasury, stating that the accom- 
modation was deplorable. But since 
then the work carried on has 
doubled or trebled. Since drawing was 
made compulsory in the elementary 
schools, the number of schools sending 
work to South Kensington for examination 
has gone up from 4,500 to 20,000. For 
many years past the examination work 
has been carried on in passages where the 
water trickles through the roof on to the 
papers, and even over the staircases of the 
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building. That is a most disgraceful 
state of affairs. It is really like spoiling 
the ship for a halfpenny worth of tar. The 
rest of our educational system has risen 
by £3,000,000 a year. No one objects to it, 
for a better policy of insurance no nation 
could have. But, surely, in order to assist 
the great work of education, we ought not 
to hesitate about spending £5,000, which 
would, at least, commence the necessary 
buildings. Instead of that, we are brought 
face to face with the fact that we have 
no pledge whatever from Her Majesty's 
Government that even next year this 
paltry sum of £5,000 will be voted for 
those buildings. That state of things at 
South Kensington cannot be remedied for 
four years—that is, not before 1897, for 
it will take at least four years to 
complete the buildings. With the consent 
of both parties a Museum has been made 
at South Kensington where art objects 
are displayed, and it is one of the best 
educational institutions in Europe. There 
is at South Kensington a_ splendid 
collection of art objects, which are 
sent from that place and circu- 
lated at local Museums throughout 
the country. That shows the great 
educational value of the institution. 
Technical education is also carried on 
under the auspices of the Science and Art 
Department. There has been a great 
increase in the work of the Department 
through the spread of technical educa- 
tion, and I hope it will be soon doubled 
and trebled. I trust I have said enough 
to show to the Committee and all the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis that this 
question of the South Kensington build- 
ings should not be allowed to sleep. 
Parliament ought to insist that, either by 
this Government or by another—for | 
acknowledge that both Governments are 
to blame in this matter—the grave state 
of things to which I have called atten- 
tion should at once be remedied. I only 
wish that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer when he got his fingers into the 
Treasury Chest the other day had taken 
out £50,000 for this purpose, and had 
the right hon. Gentleman done so I am 
sure it would have met with the approval 
of the country. I hope, therefore, that 
another year’s Estimaces will not be 
framed without some prospect of this 
condition of affairs at South Kensing- 
ton being remedied. 


VOL, XII. [rourru sextes.] 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 


said, he agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that in questions of this kind 
there was little to choose between one 
Government and another; but still it 
seemed they had had some advantage in 
this matter in having a Conservative Go- 
vernment turned out and a Liberal Govern- 
ment placed in power. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told the Committee that 
a disgraceful state of things prevailed at 
SouthKensington,and that the rain trickled 
down on the unfortunate examiners. But 
who was responsible for this for the last 
six years? The Conservative Govern- 
ment. Instead of buying some silly old 
cabinet for 50 times its value, if they had 
mended the roofs at South Kensington 
they would have protected the examiners 
from the rain, and saved a considerable 
amount to the country. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman said, “* We want more 
space ; look at the vast number of things 
we are sending round the provinces.” 
But surely that was a reason why they 
did not want more space. Let them send 
more things round the provinces, and 
then the pressure on space at South 
Kensington would be relieved. He asked 
the Committee to consider what they 
had heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University. The 
right hon. Gentleman calmly stood up and 
told them that £5,000 had been ex pended 
upon the architect's plan for the proposed 
buildings ; and that when the plan was 
accepted it was found it would not do and 
had to be altered. 


Mr. PLUNKET: What I said was 
that there were some slight alterations 
suggested by the Office of Works and by 
the Science and Art Department, but 
they did not interfere with the plan. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the plan 
was impracticable, and alterations were 
proposed by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment and by the Office of Works. He 
did net think much of that plan, and be 
thought it cost a great deal too much 
when they had to spend £5,000 on it. 
Then, after they had been told that 
£5,000 had been spent on the plan, com- 
plaint was made by another right hon, 
Gentleman that the £400,000 necessary 
for the buildings was not spent. 

Sir WILLIAM HART-DYKE: I 
stated that I would not support a scheme 
for spending the money at once, 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, no Govern- 


ment wanted to spend the money at 
once. They slipped in a little Vote—a 
mere trifle ; next year there was another 
Vote, and when complaint was made, it 
was—* You are pledged to the work, and 
will you waste the £10,000 that have 
been spent on it?” He rejoiced that 
there was not a shilling for the work on 
the Estimates. He was thankful that 
they had got a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who was a jealous guardian 
of the Public Purse. He was thankful to 
say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
probably shared his objection to this wild 
and reckless and useless expenditure at 
South Kensington. Let them have it as 
a centre for examinations, as an exhibition 
of works of art, and as a means of sending 
those works over the country for pleasure 
and instruction, and South Kensington 
was, no doubt, in that way a valuable 
institution, but it was reckless and 
outrageous to suggest that they should 
be asked to spend £400,000 more in 
building a new gallery without even 
knowing what they were to put into it. 
He hoped the Chief Commissioner of 
Works would firmly oppose it, and he 
would give him his support ; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman took the advice of 
right hou. Geutlemen opposite, who took 
care not to vote the mouey while they 
themselves were in Office, and proposed 
this expenditure, he would give it his 
most strenuous Opposition, 

An hon. Member said he strongly 
opposed any such expenditure as that 
suggested for new galleries or exten- 
sion of buildings, but there was one item 
in the present Estimates which he sup- 
ported. That was a sum of £2,500 for 
making the gallery in which the Raphael 
Cartoons were exhibited fireproof. It 
was certainly a most reprehensible state 
of things that these priceless works of 
art should have been allowed for years to 
be exhibited ina gallery which was liable 
to be destroyed by fire. He hoped the 
gallery would be made fireproof without 
the least delay. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I desire to refer to some of 
the observations made by my _ hon, 
Friend the Member for Northampton, 
who at Question time made an appeal to 
me when I answered a question of the 
hon. Member for Bordesley, as to the 
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money spent in existing local museums, 
that Northampton should get its share. 
Well, I wish to say that this money for 
buildings is not merely for new galleries 
for exhibits, as hon. Members seem to 
suppose. A good deal of work of arranging 
specimens for circulation amongst the 
museums through the provinces is carried 
out at present in buildings which are not 
waterproof, or in any way in a favourable 
condition for the work. And when the 
hov, Member sneers at the Government 
for buying what he calls “a silly old 
cabinet ” he should remember the purpose 
for which objects of the kind are 
purchased. The raison d’étre of the 
Museum is that it should be a collection 
of splendid works of art having a close 
relation to the industries of the country, 
and a very large number of the working 
classes, who know what good work is, 
are of opinion that the money expended 
on South Kensington has beer well spent 
on the whole. The object in view is, 
and should be, to make the Museum, as 
an educational institution, effective in 
every respect ; to see that the arrange- 
ments for circulating specimens among 
local museums and other work of the 
institution are carried on in decent and 
convenient buildings, and by degrees to 
relieve the present overcrowded condition 
of the courts and galleries, so that the 
great works of art may be seen to 
advantage. I regret that the state of 
the national finances do not allow us 
to move faster in the matter. The whole 
question of Seience and Art in this 
country is bound up with the Museum, 
and I say that the present condition of 
things at South Kensington is therefore 
a matter which all Governments alike 
should desire to see remedied, 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he had a great deal of 
sympathy with the protest of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
against any additional expenditure at, 
South Kensington. He remembered that 
some years ago there was a large Party 
in the House who regarded the whole 
institution at South Kensington with a 
great deal of suspicion, and he admitted 
that he was an embodiment of old and 
obsolete ideas, so far as that he had not 
absolutely divested himself of those 
sentiments. But he thought the ex- 
penditure of an adequate sum to keep 
the buildings in proper repair should not 
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be grudged by any Party. What he 
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wished to draw attention to was that the | 
as to keep it open at night had not been 


First Commissioner of Works had not 
answered the question with regard to the 
lighting of the British Museum. As to 
the lighting of a great national institution 
like the British Museum, he thought the 
Government ought to have ascertained 
that they were proceeding on a right 
principle. Great disappointment had 
attended the efforts of those who had 
sought to apply the eleetrie lighting 
system to many of our buildings, and he 
thought his noble Friend the Member for 
Brixton was quite right in asking for 
assurances on this point. He ventured 
now to ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
explain what steps he had taken to meet 
the requirements of those who used the 





British Museum at night, and how far | 


the amount 


which appeared in the | 


Estimate as the amount which was to | 
Was true as tothe crowded chaos that 


be expended in that direction would 
meet the requirements of the situation. 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The right 


| 


hon. Gentleman has adopted a very in- | 


convenient course in going back. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, that 


|existed on the east side of 
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afraid the experiment of lighting the 
British Museum by the electric light so 


and Revenue, &c. 


attended with success, and there was not 
much prospect of it being so in the 
future. It was a costly matter to have 
the Museum opeued at night; and seeing 
that the amount which the Treasury 
could vote for the service of the British 
Museum was limited, he thought the 
money might be expended to much 
better purpose. With regard to South 
Kensington, he called attention to the 
fact that they had there two galleries 
with almost the best light in the world 
for pictures, and these were at present 
devoted to diagrams and magnifying 
models of the insides of insects, &e. 
These were, no doubt, very useful objects, 
but they did not need the perfect light 
which was needed for pictures. He 
thought everything that had been said 


Exhibition 
He congratulated the Govern- 
new appointment of 


Road. 
ment on the 


| Director that had been made at the 
South Kensington Museum. The 


so far from going back the right hon, | 
Gentleman had not replied to the in- | 
quiries which had been addressed to him. | 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: Discussion 
has arisen already on this matter, and I 
thought the Committee had passed from 


the British Museum to South Kensington. | 


In point of fact, the greater portion of 
the British Museum is lighted by elec- 
tricity, and a great portion of it is open 
to the public, but not the whole of it, 
the same night. I agree that the result 
has not been altogether so satisfactory as 
was expected, and that the attendance of 
the public has not been so large as was 
expected ; but, at the same time, there is 
no occasion whatever for reducing the 
present facilities. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH, alluding to 
the electric lighting of the British 
Museum, asked if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could give them any facts as to the 
number of people who attended the 
British Museum in the evening ; whether 
the experiment of lighting up the 
Museum was tried mainly at the instance 
of the House of Commons ; and whether 
it was not the fact that the attendance at 
the Museum consequently on its being 
opened in the evening had been very 
small, and was diminishing? He was 


} 
| 
| 
| 





gentleman who had received the appoint- 
ment had a power of scientific arrange- 
ment, and by proper scientific arrange- 
ments, and by getting rid of duplicate 
casts—the originals of which might be 
seen at Bloomsbury—they would find 
that further room might be utilised. The 
accommodation for science teaching at 
South Kensington was absolutely and 
grossly inadequate. The rooms in which 
the science work was conducted were 
scandalous and would disgrace a country 
School Board or a provincial town, not 
to speak of a German University. He 
hoped the Government would give the 
Committee an assurance that they were 
prepared, without further delay, to carry 
out some scheme by which a proper, 
suitable, and adequate building for the 
teaching of science would be provided, 
and that they would no longer be content 
with the present miserable makeshifts. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

*Sir RICHARD TEMPLE said, his 
only reason for rising was because of the 
educational aspect which had been given 
to a portion of this Debate. The Com- 


mittee had heard a very strong statement 


3F2 
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from the late Minister of Education— |! 


than whom a more competent authority 
they could not have—as to the utter in- | 
sufficiency of the accommodation for con- 
ducting the various examinations in 
Science and Art, and especially in ele- 
mentary drawing. The right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out the 


growing expansion of that branch | 
of elementary education — namely, 


the instruction of pupils in draw- | 
ing, most of whom had to be examined 
ultimately in South Kensington, and 
the question before the Committee was | 
not the style of examination or the | 
mode of conducting it, but the de- 
ficiency of the accommodation provided | 
for holding such examinations. The hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken had said , 
that no Education Department — in 
Europe and no School Board in England 
would tolerate such accommodation. Of 
course no School Board would, and 
certainly the School Board for London 
would not. But he must point out that 
between our Parliament and the School 
Boards there was an essential difference 
in providing accommodation. School 
Boards provided it from capital account ; 
they borrowed for it ; but in the House of 
Commons a different policy was pursued. If 
a School Board had to provide this accom- 
modation they would do it at once, but 
that House must do it by degrees, because 
whilst a School Board borrowed, Parlia- 
ment had to defray the cost from current 
revenue and thus they had the delay 
which scandalised the nation and impeded 
the progress of education as well as of 
many other branches of national life. 
That was the kernel of the question, 
and of course there was much to be said 
for the Parliamentary practice. What they 
required in this case was an outlay of a 
sum of £400,000 which would supply | 
their wants. As they could not obtain | 
that sum they could not undertake the 
work, as it was no good attempting to 
spend £400,000 by driblets, and all that 
could be done was to provide this 
£15,000 or £16,000 for keeping the pre- 
sent temporary buildings in a tolerably 
satisfactory condition. He believed that | 
was the outcome of the question, and 
what that House was about voting was 
the money for providing temporary ac- 
commodation or remedying the deficiencies, | 
faults, and shortcomings which the late | 
Minister of Education had so properly 


Sir Richard Temple 
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/manner in which 
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pointed out, and certainly there were no 
signs of extravagance in this respect ; for, 
while the deficiencies became more and 


' more glaring every year, the amount 


voted for that House became slightly 
less. They were now absolutely going 
to vote £2,000 less for this object than 
they voted the previous year. Under 
these circumstances he could not under- 
stand the hon. Member for Northampton 
when he talked about squandering money 
on South Kensington. Could it be said 
that money devoted to the purposes he 
had mentioned was squandered ¢ Such 


language would not be popular with the 
new democracy, inasmuch as the students 


were drawn from the humbler classes and 


from all parts of the country, in order to 


pursue their studies and to pass their 
examinations there. Was it, he asked, 
likely to be a popular thing to deery this 
expenditure and say it was not wanted, 
and that students and prize-winners were 
to be treated as if the nation despised 
them and their oceupation? On the 


' contrary, the nation desired to receive them 


with true national hospitality, and ina 
students of this 
character, drawn from all classes of the 
nation, ought to be received. The hon. 
Member for Northamptou weit on to say 
that the money ought not to be spent at 
South Kensington at all, and that some 
better place ought to be found. But he 
would point out that South Kensington 
was the finest technical institution in the 
world, with immense — ramifications, 
exercising a world-wide influence, so far 
as the English-speaking races were con- 
cerned, and it was to that great national 
centre students from all classes were 
invited. It could not be an unpopular 
thing on the part of the governing 
classes to provide the finest, hand- 
somest, and most attractive site to be 
found in the whole of the Metropolis. He 
contended that this Vote deserved the 
approval of the Committee, and the only 
question was whether it ought not to be 
larger. If the money could not be given 
this year it might be given next year. 
He regretted the disparaging ex pressions 
that were sometimes used in that House 
with reference to the objeets of art which 
were collected in South Kensington, and 
which were not merely matters of 
curiosity, but which were required for 
affording object-lessons to the students, 
and, therefore, it was very important 
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that sufficient money should be voted for 
their proper accommodation. He would 
desire to say a few words about the 
Natural History Museum. Whatever 
objection might he urged to the accom- 
modation in the other buildings, he 
believed that certainly the accommoda- 
tion in the Natural History Museum was 
extremely fine. The museum collec- 
tion itself was well worthy, he 
thought, of the large buildings in 
which the objects were placed — 
buildings net only so elaborate as to 
attract the popular taste, but suited in | 
every way for scientific instruction, and | 
unsurpassed in any country in the world, 
Well, then, they had certain subsidiary 
matters in connection with all these 
buildings, and money was required for | 
the workshops that were necessary to be | 
kept in operation at the museum, If the 
development of the institution was to be 
properly cared for, it must be through 
the establishment of a staff of trained 
artificers and scientific workmen, and fair 
and full accommodation for such men. 
It did seem to him that more might be 
done in that direction, because, when they 
looked at the specimens that had been 
collected and placed in these fine build- 
ings, it was not unreasonable that they 
should ask for a moderate sum to provide | 
for the subsidiary works. That was not 
much to ask for in respect of institutions 
which were an honour and a credit to the 
nation, 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- | 
ham, Bordesley) said, he had listened | 
with very great pleasure to the speech of 
the hon. Baronet. There was one point | 
about which he was not quite correct, how- | 
ever, and that was as to the amount spent | 
on South Kensington. It was a mistuke to | 
say that that amount was small, for he 
(Mr. Collings) recollected that last year 
there was a Supplementary Vote for it, 
apart from the regular Vote, of some- 
thing like £100,000. The administration 
of the Department was not such as com- 
manded the approval of many provincial 
Members. If the institution was to gain 
the favour of the country it must make 
itself national in a truer sense. He was 
disappointed with the meagre speech of 
the Vice President (Mr. Acland), because 
he could not but contrast it with a) 
speech he made a year or two AZO, | 
bringing the late Government to task 
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manner in which South Kensington was 
conducted. The right hon. Gentleman 
then pointed out the great national 
importance of South Kensington, and 
called for more accommodation. How 
was it they heard nothing about that now ? 
How was it he did not dwell on these 
points in the speech he had just 
delivered ? He spoke of providing addi- 
tional accommodation, but of doing it by 
degrees. What step had he taken in the 
present Estimates to provide for this ? 
There was an item of £2,850 fer works ; 
but that could not go far. The right 
hon. Gentleman had it now in his power 


} ° . ° . . 
to give effect to the ideas contained in 
| the speech which he delivered on the 


subject while the late Government was 
in Office, but he did not attempt to do so, 
He agreed with him that a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy was not right 
where a great national work was con- 
cerned, and he hoped they would have 
some more information as to the inten- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
late Government spent £100,000—— 

Mr. ACLAND: No. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS said, at all events, 
they got the Vote for that amount. 

Mr. ACLAND was understood to 
dissent. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS said, he might be 
astray as to the amount, though he did 
not think he was. He would put it to 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Secre- 


tary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) was 


that not the amount voted ? 

Mr. JACKSON nodded assent. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS said, that being 
so, what was the right hon. Gentleman 
now prepared to do on behalf of the 
present Government ? He noticed that 
the hon. Member for South Birmingham 


_ (Mr. Powell Williams), for the first time 


while this Vote was under discussion, 
was not present. That hon. Member 
used to complain also of the accommo- 
dation. Surely they were entitled to 
further explanation ? The Vice President, 
in speaking of the national character of 
South Kensington, told them of the 
large numbers of the working classes 
who visited the place. Why, more of 
the working class population visited the 
museums in Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Birmingham in one week than visited 
South Kensington in two months. If 
the right hon. Gentleman wanted 


in the strongest manner on account of the | accommodation, let him take some dozens 
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of the objects at South Kensington, and 
send them to the provinces, where the 
working classes would see them, and 
where they would be useful. 
would give him, temporarily at any rate, 
additional space. His opinion was that 
South Kensington had been carried on, of 
late years, with a hide-bound officialism. 
If its collections, or duplicates of thera, 
were sent to the provinces with greater 
liberality, there would not be so much 


outery about want of space in the 
Museum. Before sitting down, he | 


wished to ask what arrangements had 


been made to cope with any outbreak of | 


fire at South Kensington. Having in 
his mind a painful recollection of the 
great fire in the gallery and library at 
Birmingham, he was anxious to know 
that the priceless treasures which the 


country possessed at South Kensington | 
—and which could never be replaced— , 
were secure from fire as far as science | 


He 


and human ingenuity could provide. 


hoped the right hon. Gentleman would | 


not rest content with an official assurance, 
but would have the very highest scientific 
evidence, and a_ professional assurance, 
for, like his hon. Friend behind him (Mr. 
A. C. Morton), he liked the advice and 
assistance of professional men in matters 
of such great importance. It was not 


enough to go te the Chief Librarian and | 


hear from him that all was secure. 
There was a higher authority somewhere 
in London, and he wanted to kaow 
whether the Government had taken steps 
to secure the advice of that authority. 
It would not do to wait, for, as he had 


said, they could not replace these 
treasures if they were lost. 
Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the 


Government attached great importance 
to this subject, and they hed included in 
the Estimates a Vote for £2,500 for the 
coustruction of a fire-proof roof for the 
South Kensington Galleries. They 
would take an early opportunity of 
asking for power to make an addition to 
the South Kensington buildings in order 
to provide the necessary accommodation. 
In his view, there ought to be a fixed 
sum taken every year for additional 
buildings and for repairing the existing 
buildings. The Government had spent a 


good deal of money for these purposes in 
London during this year, and he did not 
think that they would be justified in 
spending any more at present. 


Mr, J. Collings 
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Mr. JACKSON said, he had heard a 


good many unsatisfactory answers to 
questions in that House, and he was 
sometimes conscious of the unsatisfactory 
character of the answers that were being 
given, but he had never listened to an 
answer which was so unsatisfactory as that 
which hon. Members had just heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman on this most 
important subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that this Vote ought 
| to be maintained at the same amount each 
year, but he forgets that the late Govern- 
ment had doubled the amount of the Vote 
during the last four or five years. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that the 
late Government had reduced the amount 
of the Vote at first. 

*Mr. JACKSON said, however that 
might have been, the late Government 
had eventually doubled the amount of 
the Vote. It was clear from the lan- 
guage of the right hon. Gentleman that 
/neither he nor the present Government 
thought that Science teaching was a 
matter of much importance. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: A matter 
of great importance. 

Mr. JACKSON wanted to know was 
that the reason there was not in the 
Estimates a Vote for a shilling for the 
extension of the buildings appropriated 
to Science teaching at South Kensing- 
ton ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman of the subject 
of the Vote. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was speak- 


ing of the provision made for South 
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Kensington. The buildings at South 
Kensington were being neglected. What 


were the facts?’ It could seareely be 
disputed that the provision for Science 
teaching at South Kensington was in- 
adequate for the requirements of the 
Department. The Government ought to 
utilise for the purposes of the Depart- 
ment the land that was bought for the 
purpose of extending the buildings by 
the late Government. That Government 
most reluctantly arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it was absolutely necessary to 
provide additional accommodation for the 
Department, in view of the fact that the 
clerks had to discharge their duties in 
passages instead of in rooms. As Secre- 
{tary to the Treasury in that Govern- 
/ment it was his duty to fight against 
| the demands made on the Treasury. The 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer had | 
no friends in the House of Coins | 
when it came to an expenditure of this | 
kind. The objections were raised from 
time to time ; a Committee was appointed 
to see whether by any re-arrangement of 
the articles in South Kensington it would 
be possible to find additional space. The 
Committee was presided over, he thought, 
by Sir J. Evans, of the Royal Society. 
An important Report was presented by 
that Committee, and the conclusion come 
to was that, unwilling as the Government 
might be to add to the demands on the 
Treasury for new buildings, Post Office 
sites, and other undertakings, still they 
were bound to go on with the South 
Kensington extension, or at least that 
they should make ready to enter upon it | 
when the Report came before them—— | 
Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: They did | 
not pass it. 
*Mr. JACKSON said, they did what 
raight be expected. They arranged for 
plans for new buildings, and had a substan- 
tial sam expended on temporary buildings. 
So much importance was attached to the 
matter that the late Mr. William H. 
Smith (his right hon. Friend the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) and himself 
went out to South Kensington, and saw 
the condition of things for themselves, 
trying to find out in every way whether | 
they could postpone the expenditure. 
So impressed were they with what they 
did see that they were compelled to 
make the provision to which he had | 
referred. Aitogether, the late Govern- | 
ment expended in two years some 
£10,000 in connection with the prepara- 
tion of plans and the provision of | 
temporary buildings. The answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman was unsatis- 
factory, because it left it in complete 
doubt whether the Government proposed 
to carry out the scheme of the late 
Government, or intended to allow the 
whole proposal to fall to the ground. 
The right hon, Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner had answered the question 
that had been put to him according to 
his brief, but he should like to know 
what were the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Sir W. Harcourt) with regard | 
to it? Surely the Government ought to 
tell the Committee whether they were 
prepared to carry the intention of the 
ate Government into effect or not, and, 
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if so, it would be done in accordance 
with their plan. He did not wish to 
blame the right hon. Gentleman, but he 
would say that if ever there was a time 
when it was necessary to give increased 
accommodation to the Science Depart- 
ment at South Kensington, this was the 
proper time. Throughout the country 
enormous sums of money were being 
spent upon technical education. South 
Kensington had been expected to keep 
pace with the growing requirements of 
‘the country, and a representation had 
been made to the Treasury by the Pro- 
fessors and others engaged in the teach- 
ing of Science at South Kensington. 
He knew something of the standard of 
the Professors there. There were 
amongst them some of the best teachers 
in the country—two of them had been 
stolen from the Yorkshire College, 


| Leeds, very much to the disadvantage of 


that college, although he had been glad 
to see these men promoted, and to see 
their abilities recognised by the Govern- 
ment, and to know that they had justified 
their appointment. These men had 
spoken to him over and over again as to 


| the insufficiency of the laboratory accom- 


modation, declaring that in some cases, 


‘owing to this cause, students were 


only able to take half their course 
at South Kensington. The late 
Government had spent between £2,000 
and £3,000 in providing additional 
accommodation on the west side of 
Exhibition Road. This, however, was 
only intended to meet the pressing re- 
quirements at the time, and was really 
looked upon as a temporary expedient. 
He remembered being struck with the fact 


'that these men proved to the Treasury 


at that time that the fees paid by the 
students more than covered the interest 
upon the additional expenditure, and that 
these students could not have been ac- 
commodated at South Kensington at that 
time. He had mentioned these facts to 
show that the question was not a new 
one. It was a question which was 
thoroughly investigated by the late 
Government, who came to the conclusion 
that it should be faced ; and he confessed 
that in looking through the Estimates 
nothing had surprised him as much as to 
find the entire absence of any provision 
for the extension of the buildings con- 
nected with Science teaching. He hoped 
that the Government would he able to 
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assure the Committee that they had not —buildings for scientific purposes, and 
dropped the scheme which was decided | additions opposite to Brompton Road, 
upon, and that they intended to proceed | but I fully recognise the importance of 


with the work. If they got that assurance 
the Committee would probably have to 
rest satisfied. If they did not get that 


| 


assurance the Committee ought to show 
its strong sense of disapprobation at the 
policy and proceedings of Her Majesty’s | 


Government. 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The right ' 
hon. Gentleman could hardly have been 
in the House when I replied to the right | 


hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin. 
Mr. JACKSON : I have not been out 


of the House. 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: From the | 


right hon. Gentleman's speech one would 
have been led to suppose that he had 
not been present when I answered the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin. At any rate 


he could hardly have listened to what I | 


said. I said that, personally, I agreed 
with all that had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. JACKSON: That is exactly my 
complaint. I said I did not blame the 
right hon. Gentleman, but I wanted to 
know from the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer whether this scheme is to go on 


or not ? 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I gathered 
that though he did not blame me, yet he 
wished to hear from me a more explicit 
account of what was intended. 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin that I 
agreed with him; that he had given an 


I stated | 


accurate account of what had taken place | 


on the puint, and that the decision that 
the Government had come to was, that 
they would not during the coming year 
vote any sum of money for the purpose 
of carrying out this work. 


I pointed out , 


the heavy expenditure the Government | 


had undertaken in the matter of public 


works, and that, with this in view, it | 


was not possible for them to face the 
large expenditure of £400,000. I ended 


by saying that I could not state whether | 

a | 
the Government would undertake the | 
expenditure next year, but that, per- | 


sonally, I was strongly in favour 
of it. Until the Estimates next year 
come on I can say no more. I think 
that the right hon, Geutleman hardly 


both. During the present year some of 
the public buildings we have in hand 
will be completed, therefore I have 
great hopes that next year we shal! be 
able to advance one or both of these 
works to some extent. But when once 
a portion is begun it will be wise to com- 
plete it as soon as possible. It would 
hardly be wise to commence a_ building 
which will ultimately est £400,000 
by spending £10,000 or £15,000 on it, 
as was proposed by the former Vice- 
President of the Edueation Department 
(Sir W. Hart-Dyke). I do not think 
it would be a wise policy to spread the 
expenditure over a number of years. I 
do not think the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr, Jackson) that the 
late Government faced this question is a 
correct one. No doubt they spent some- 
thing on preliminary arrangements and 
temporary buildings, but it would have 
been just as possible for them to com- 
mence the work they are urging us to 
undertake as it is for us. 

Mr. JACKSON: The right hon. 
Gentleman must know that it was 
impossible for us to commence the work 
before settling the preliminaries. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: My point 
is that the late Government cannot be 
said to have faced the question, I have 
full sympathy with the right hon, Gen- 
tleman as to the importance of the work, 
and, as far as I am concerned, I shall 
use my influence with the Treasury to 
get them to sanction the commencement 
of these works. 

Mr. PLUNKET : We are net finding 
fault with the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works. The 
fault is that apparently, with all his good 
intentions and sympathy, he has been 
placed by his Colleagues under such 
terms that he is only allowed to say that 
no decision has yet been arrived at by 
the Government. <A decision was ar- 
rived at by the late Government, and 
unless the present Government are pre- 
pared to carry out that decision in the 
sense desired by the English publie we 
shall be justified in concluding that the 
scheme which the late Government de- 
termined upon has been abandoned, The 
time has come when the Representative 


distinguished between the two questions | of the Science and Art Department ought 
Mr. Jackson 
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to move in this matter, and if he will 
not, pressure must be brought to bear by 
the public upon the Goverument, as it 
was brought to bear upon the late 
Government, to strengthen the hands of 
the Science and Art Department and the 
Office of Works, and compel the ‘Trea- 
sury to give effect to the wili of the 
public. Unless that is done there will 
be more delay and more money wasted. 
The right hon Gentleman opposite says 
there is a large increase in the expen- 
diture on buildings. Well, I have been 
looking over the Estimates, and I find 
that the total increase in the Estimates 
for buildings is £40,000, of which 
£25,000 is for postal and telegraph 
buildings, which are always reproduc- 
tive. Expenditure of that kind is a way 
of earning money for the public, there- 
fore I cannot attach much importance 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s _ plea. 
The late Government obtained plan- 
and spent £5,400 one year and 
£5,000 the year following. It would 
have been impossible to spend 
more on building operations during the 
last financial year. I agree that it would 
be unwise to spend £10,000 or £15,000 
this year on a building which is to cost 
£400,000 ; but that is no reason for say- 
ing that the scheme should be dropped 
altogether, or dropped for some years. 
I say the necessity for these buildings 
has been demonstrated and proved again 
and again, and the good intentions and 
the sympathy expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works are altogether insufficient and 
unsatisfactory. Unless the public take 
the matter up nothing will be done. 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT was understood to 
say that the works contemplated by the 
late Government had not been aban- 
doned, 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I rise 
to Order. May I point out to the right 
hon. Member that there are others besides 
those on the Front Bench and who sit 
immediately opposite who want to hear 
what he has to say on this question ? 

Mr. J. COLLINGS : We cannot hear 
a word. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : 


Sir John Hib- 


bert is in possession of the Committee. 
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Sir J. HIBBERT : I beg pardon. I 


have been asked whether works 
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these 
have been abandoned or not. I naturally 
cannot say whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will consent to the works 
being carried on next year; but I can say 
that, owing to financial pressure, the 
Treasury have consented to the works 
being postponed, but not abandoned. My 
own feeling in the matter is strongly in 
favour of the continuation of the works 
at South Kensington, when we are in a 
position to spend money upon them. The 
present Government are in a very dif 
ferent position from that in which the 
late Government were in when they 
sanctioned these buildings. Nearly 
every year the late Government were 
fortunate enough to have a considerable 
surplus, but this year there is a large 
deficiency ; and I feel sure that the Com- 
mittee, and even the strongest friends of 
the South Kensington Museum, will agree 
that this is not a year when we should 
incur a large expenditure on new build- 
ings. My own opinion is that the portion 
of the scheme which we should push on 
with first is that with reference to the 
Science-teaching Department. I know 
there is great pressure on that Depart- 
ment owing to the want of buildings ; 
and I trust that next year, presuming we 
are in a more fortunate position, provi- 
sion will be made for carrying out that 
portion of the scheme. With respect to 
the larger scheme and the expenditure of 
£400,000, I am not in a position to 
commit the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the question. I can only say that I 
look upon the proposal as postponed, not 
abandoned. I do not doubt the bona 


fides of right hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 


but, had they been in Office, I do not 
think they would have been able to carry 
out these works this year, Next year I 
trust we may be in a more fortunate 
position, when something may be done to 
carry out the scheme elaborated and pre- 
pared by the late Government. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS thought 
it very unfortunate that the Government 
had come to the conclusion to postpone 
this important matter. If they had 
the experience which some hon. Members 
had of the immense advantages, in the 
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point of view of technical education, | 
which were derived by local communities 
from exhibitions of this kind, they would | 
consider it one of their first obligations | 
and duties to see that the splendid 
collection in South Kensington was 
exhibited in a building fit to contain it, 
and that every opportunity was afforded 
to working men for studying design and 
construction which they saw exemplified 
in so many forms in that building. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the Vote was 
postponed, and he thought they had a 
right to ask how long was it to be 
postponed ? That was a matter closely 
affecting the prosperity of the nation. | 
It affected trade, which depended on | 
design, and the skill of working men. | 
He wished, further, to call attention to | 
the security of this building. He would | 
ask a simple question which would test | 
the question of security. Did the Govern- | 
ment insure the collection, or did they 
not? Had they any difficulty in getting 
the requisite amount of insurance from 
the great Insurance Companies, or were 
the great Insurance Companies unwilling 
to take the risk at the ordinary rates ? 
If they did not insure, he thought it 
would be because the Insurance Com- 
panies would not accept the risk of in- 
suring such a collection in buildings of 
so dangerous a character. There was 
another question he wished to ask. He | 
saw there was an item of £3,500 for | 
rent for certain parts of the existing 
buildings ; and it appeared to him a fair 
question to ask whether this sum had 
reference to buildings erected on land 
which was not the property of the 
Crown? He was told that some years | 
ago a certain portion of the buildings | 
stood on land that did not belong to | 
the nation. Was that so, or was it 
the fact that, though the land belonged 
to the Crown, the buildings did not ? 
This touched the question of whether 
the buildings were properly fitted to 
contain this collection. As to the cha- 
racter of the buildings as they stood, 
he quite concurred with what had been 
said by the right hon. Member for 
Dublin University. Anything more 
disgraceful than those buildings it would 
be impossible to find in any capital in 
Europe. He never saw such a thing 
in his life as the entrance to the South 
Kensington Museum. He agreed with 











Mr. Powell Williams 
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all that had been said as to these build- 
ings, both in point of security and in 
point of architectural design. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I am sure I have 
no desire unnecessarily to prolong this 
discussion ; but Iam bound to say that 
nothing can be more unsatisfactory than 
the statement of the Secretary to the 
Treasury and the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works in 
reply to the speeches which have been 
made from this Bench. The Committee 
will observe that the importance of these 
works is not denied for a moment by 
either of these right hon, Gentlemen. On 
the contrary, they have admitted the 
force of everything that has fallen from 
my right hon. Friends, A question was 
put from this side of the House as to 
whether or not the work is to be aban- 
doned, and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, in reply, said—“ It is not to be 
abandoned ; but I canuot say whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will consent 
to go on with the work next year, or 
whether he will not.” He says—* All 
I can say is that this work is to be post- 
poned.” Postponed, but for how long ? 
Are we to understand that it is post- 
poned sine die? If not, will the 
Government give us a distinct under- 
taking as to when they intend to go on 
with it, and when progress will be made 
with it? Frequent allusion has been 
made to the wishes or intentions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on this sub- 
ject, and it appears that no answer is 
possible from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite unless the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is consulted. Well, where is 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? Is it 
not possible for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to ask for his attendance, and for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to come 
into the House to listen to the Debate 
upon a subject which the Government 
themselves admit to be very important. 
We are driven to the conclusion, by the 
attitude of right aon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that they intend to postpone sine die the 
work to which the late Government were 
committed. We cannot allow the matter 
to remain in this position. We must 
have some more explicit statement from 
the Government ; therefore, in order that 
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the First Commissioner of Works may 
have an opportunity of consulting the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
order to enable the Committee to advance 
the business, I beg leave to move to 
report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 


Chaplin.) 


Mr. JACKSON: I do not know 
whether my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chaplin) contemplated the possibility 
of the right hon, Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer not being at hand. 
If it is not possible to consult him, the 
alternative would be to postpone the con- 
sideration of the Vote until such time as 
the right hon, Gentleman is in his place. 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I think the 
proposal to postpone the Vote is hardly 
reasonable. We have been discussing 
this matter not in regard to what is in 
the Vote, but in regard to what is not in 
it. The importance of commencing this 
work next year has been pressed on the 
Government, and that is a matter which 
we shall have to consider when next 
Even if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
here, he might not be in a position to 
pledge himself to commence the work at 
a certain date. All he would be able to 
do would be to say that he would 
take into consideration the views that 
have been expressed in many quarters, 
and would consider the question on the 
Estimates of the coming year. It has 
been already ponted out that the 
Government have not abandoned the 
work, and that the only decision they 
have arrived at is that they will not 
insert an item in the Votes of the present 
year. I am not sorry there has been a 
strong expression of opinion from many 
sides of the House on the subject. I 
hope, however, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite and other hon. Members will rest 
satisfied with the assurance that I will do 
my best, when the Estimates are under 
cousideration in a future year, to induce 


year’s Estimates are before us. 


£18 May 1893} 
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the Government to insert an item to 
enable the work mentioned to be com- 
menced, 


Mr. J. COLLINGS said, the right 
hon. Gentleman, in speaking on the 
adjournment, had thrown more light on 
this question than he had done all the 
evening. The reason this Motion was 
warranted was becanse there were other 
points beside the one to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to which no 
reply had been given. There was the 
question of security from fire, for 
instance, 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I dealt 
with that subject in answer to a question 
put to me earlier in the evening. I 
should have been glad to enter into the 
subject again if this Motion for reporting 
Progress had not been moved. 


Mr. J. COLLINGS said, they had 
been listening in vain to hear the opinion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council; therefore, if 
the Motion were withdrawn, it would be 
on the understanding that the information 
asked for should be given in a way that 
would satisfy the Committee, and ina way 
commensurate with the importance of 
the subject. The Committee should not 
be treated like a lot of children, to whom 
any kind of answer might be given. 


Mr.CHAPLIN: I gather from the reply 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works that the services of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer are not at the present 
moment available—that, in fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman is more pleasantly 
engaged. Ido not propose to put the 
Committee to the trouble of dividing ; but 
I would suggest that the right hon. 
Gentleman should confer with the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, and that 
on the Report he should make a more 
definite statement. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
endorsed the remarks of the right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for the Bordesley 
Division as to the necessity of taking 
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precautions for the prevention of fire and 
for recouping the Government in the 
eveut of fire. ‘There were several large 
items in the Vote for the repairs of official 
residences. It was obvious, therefore, 
that there were officials in residence in 
these buildings ; and his observation upon 
that was that if they were to have their 
public buildings protected as much as 
they could, humanly speaking, protect 
them, there was only one thing to do with 
official residences, and that was to do 
away with them altogether. When there 
were officials in residence their children 
were, as a rule, allowed much greater 
freedom in the buildings than adults by 
the firemen and policemen, and thus there 
was always danger from fire. Besides, 
the space occupied by these residences 
would be much better utilised for tech- 
nical instruction and laboratories, and, at 
the same time, the money spent on them 
might be saved. He in no sense agreed 
with the Radical Vandalism of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. If Radi- 
valism meant ugliness in public buildings 
and Vandalism in Art he was against it. 
The hou. Gentleman said there was plenty 
of room at South Kensington ; but, as a 
frequent visitor, he (Mr. Burns) was unable 
to endorse that opinion. There was no 
space to spare either in the rooms or the 
galleries, and if the hon. Member were 
present he would ask him where the 
vacant space was. In the picture gallery 
the pictures were crowded together for 
want of space, and the engineering 
section resembled more a scrap-iron heap 
than an engineering museum. In the 
china department and in other parts of 
the Museum where general objects were 
exhibited it was impossible to get a clear 
view of some of the most beautiful 
exhibits in consequence of the limited 
accommodation. He could not concur 
in the criticism that had been indulged 
in as to what was called the extra- 
vagance of the proposition that the front 
portion of the Museum, facing the 
Brompton Road, should be completed. 
At present the front of the building 
looked like a cross between a blank 
factory wall after a fire and a disused 
racquet court. When he remembered 
that this blank wall was next to one of 
the most beautiful cathedrals now in 
course of being finished—namely, the 
Oratory—he thought it was a shame 


Mr, John Burns 
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that it remained in such a condition, 
What was £400,000 to a nation as rich 
as England? It was only half the price 
of an ironclad, which would go to the 
bottom either through some lack of 
knowledge on the part of the captain or 
some fault in the compass. If the 
country could spend £800,000 on an 
ironclad, the guns of which could only be 
fired 10 or 15 times, he really did not see 
why itshould not spend half that amount in 
instalments spread over four or five years on 
the completion of the South Kensington 
Museum. He must, however, express a 
hope that no encouragement would be 
given to the over-centralisation in all 
things which, he believed, took place at 
South Kensington. But even if de- 
centralisation took place there was a 
necessity for increased accommodation for 
all purposes. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, the Trustees of the British 
Museum had always been most anxious 
to take every possible precaution against 
danger from fire, because they realised 
what a misfortune to the whole civilised 
world it would be if the British Museum 
were destroyed. Captain Simonds, the 
present chief of the London Fire Brigade, 
was their adviser with respect to danger 
agaiust fire, and every precaution which 
experience could suggest was taken. 
Humauly speaking, he believed nothing 
more could be done in order to protect 
the Museum against fire. The official 
residences were not in the Museum, but 
adjoined it. The Trustees had always 
been of opinion that it was a very great 
security to have one of the officials close 
at hand in case any misfortune should 
happen ; in fact, one of the regulations 
was that one of the keepers should 
always be in his official residence for the 
purpose. As regarded the question of 
saving money, it was necessary to have 
gentlemen of the highest possible aequire- 
ments in their respective departments, 
and as the salaries were only from £500 to 
£700 a year he did not think the officials 
were overpaid, The official residences had 
always been regardcd as moderate addi- 
tions to the salaries, end if the officials 
were deprived of their residences the 
loss must be made up in some other way. 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanpv, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I may just say in reply to 
the hon. Member opposite and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bordes- 
ley (Mr Jesse Collings) that, as far as 
fire is concerned, great precautions are 
taken at South Kensington. 

Mr. J. 
authorities in Birminzham believed every 
possible precaution was taken against 


He wanted the right hon. Gentleman to 
state on what scientific authority, if he 
had any, he based his opinion that the 
best precautions were taken. 
Mr. ACLAND: We 
military men of the greatest possible 
experience in a matter of this sort, 


have there 


engineers of great skill, who are in con- 
staut training, fire-alarms which are 
frequently set in motion, and admirable 
appliances of the most modern descrip- 
tion, 
all night, and I believe the very best 
precautions are taken. 


*Mr. JACKSON 


great difference of opinion as to whether 


sail, there was a 
official residences in some cases were not 
rather a source of danger than a source 
At South Kensington the 
offivial residences were in close contact 
One of 
the plans proposed by the Treasury was 
that the official residences should 
be used for an extension of the 
Science Teaching Department. He 
was under the impression that this was 
rather a favourable time to consider the 
question, as he understood that one of 


of protection. 


with two important buildings. 


the gentlemen connected with South 
Kensingion was about to retire. If that 


was the case, the Viee President had au 
excclient opportunity for pressing the 
Treasury for additional accommodation 
for the Science Department. He thought 
it would be found that the Chief of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade had reported 
that the official residences were a source 
rather of danger than of safety. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES observed 


that no sum appeared this year in the 
Estimates for the insurance of the 


COLLINGS said, that the | 
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| 


Policemen and engineers are there | 
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galleries at South Kensington. Was he 
to understand that the galleries were no 
longer insured ? 

Mr. A. C. MORTON 


rather surprised to hear that 


and Revenue, &c. 


had been 
military 
officers were employed in couneetion with 


the prevention of fire at South Kensing- 


|ton. It is a most extraordinary thing in 
| the government of this country that 


military officers were so frequently em- 


EEG, Ag aa HT aliens | ployed to do work which had nothing of 
*, inne ye ey tos ier collection, | lacie ‘ 
/ : : /a military character about it. He 


was 
anxious not to have everything put in the 
West Eud of London, and would suggest 
that if the Government had money to 
spend on these purposes some of it 
should go to other parts of London. He 
would remind the Committee that before 
long a large building in the neighbour- 
hood of the South Kensington Museum 
would be vacant—namely, the Imperial 
Institute. He wished to know how it 
was that £750 was put down for the rent 
of a gallery in the Imperial Institute 
building ¥ Did it mean that an attempt 


‘was being made to smuggle into the 


Vote some sort of subsidy to the Im- 
perial Institute 7 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER 


did not wish in any way to endorse the 


said, he 


idea that officials whose duties neces- 
sitated their constant presence on the 
official 


time, he 


premises should not have resi- 


denees; but, at the same 
thought that such residences ought not 
to be in dangerous proximity to buildings 
in which priceless treasures were housed, 
There was no reason why the officials 
should not be provided with residences 
reasonably near their work, but diseon- 
nected with the public buildings. He 
did not wish to have more money spent 
at South Kensington, because he had a 
strong opinion that the less money we 
spent, except upon the Army and Navy, 
the better. 


Sir John Hibbert rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, * That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question, *“ That the Question be 


now put,” put, and agreed to, 
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Original Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 

Mr. HANBURY: 
the Vote, Mr. Mellor. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I can only say 
the challenge was inaudible to the 
Chair. 

3. £25,201, to complete the sum for 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings. 

Mr. HANBURY: On a point of 
Order, Sir, I distinetly cha!lenged the 
Vote, and several others around me. 


We challenged 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I declared the | 


* Aves have it,” and I heard no challenge. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he 
wished to ask a few questions with 
regard to this Vote. On page 26, he 
found a sum of £190 for Municipal and 
State Taxes. As was well known in this 
country, Consuls were not charged any 
local or Imperial taxes, and two years 
ago, when he raised a similar question, 
he was promised the matter should be 
looked into. 
know why the Prussian or German 
Government should be the one Govern- 
ment to make this charge for local taxes ? 
The next point he wished to raise was 
why we were going to spend at Con- 
stantinople £500 more than last year ? 
The same remark would apply with 
regard to Lisbon, where they were 
spending this year £500, as against £100 
last year, and he wished to know why 
there should be an increase of £400 in 
this item? On page 28, he found 
there was an increased charge for Siam 
of £450 more than last year, At 
Tangier also there was an increase of 
more than £200 over last year. On page 
29, he found the Vote asked for Zanzibar 


was increased by very nearly £700. A | 
little while ago the Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer and the Prime Minister said 
that efforts would be made to reduce the 
expenditure of some of these Consuls, 
but he found that in many of these items, 
instead of being reduced, or of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer insisting 
upen a reduction, they were increased 
and no reason given for it. He should, 
therefore, like to hear from the right hon, 
Gentleman some explanation in regard to 
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He wished, therefore, to | 
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' the charge for taxes in Berlin, and the 
increase in the other cases he had 
mentioned, 


*Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD § said, 
there were one or two questions he 
| wished to ask with regard to Berlin. He 
| found that the charge for maintenance 
‘and repairs of the Embassy House, 
furniture of State Room, and Architect's 
fees came to a total of £75, and out of 
| that sum the Architect’s fees were £25. 
| The ordinary fee to an architect was 5 
| per cent., whereas here it was 50 per cent., 
and that seemed to him an altogether 
immoderate and excessive charge, and 
inasmuch as we had a travelling surveyor, 
who looked after these buildings, it 
seemed to be a very heavy demand to 
make. There was a matter he also 
wished to call attention to on page 
/ 28, which was a charge that appeared 
for the first time, namely— 


| “ Purchase of site for new hospital to British 
; seamen, and preliminary building expenses, 
total estimated cost £8,000,” 


The charge for this year was £2,000, and 
'this was a matter on which he thought 
| the Committee ought to have some in- 
| formation before voting the money. Then 
| there was a sum of £300 set down for 
| the maintenance and repairs of furniture, 
gardens, and other things at the Legation 
| House at Tangier, and on this item 
either a great many items were charged 
which would not be provided, or else the 
whole thing was perfectly unintelligible. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 


should like some explanation as to twe 


| 


| 
| 
| items under the head of Coustantinople. 
First, he saw that two Embassies were 
| charged for, the Embassy at the capital 
and the Embassy at Therapia. He could 
not understand why they should provide 
a country house on the Bosphorus for 
| the Ambassador as well as a residence in 
the capital. His next complaint was in 
reference to the provision of a prison. 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff had reported 
that the Capitulations involving ex-terri- 
torial prisons were most objectionable, and 
rendered the government of the country 
where they exist impossible, and he 





therefore objected to this charge. When 
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a man went to Turkey he should be con- 
tent to abide by the laws of the country, 
and he thought that no Foreign Power 


should attempt to maintain a prison in a) 


foreign country. 
*Sir R. TEMPLE wished to enumerate 


various points with regard to this 
Vote, because these consular build- 


ings greatly concerned the welfare of 
this country ; they were buildings con- 
structed in the face of nationalities not 
always friendly to us, and wer: regarded 
as a symbol of the British influence and 
sovereignty in parts of the 
world. When one came to think of it, 


various 


there was no doubt these items were 
entered upon by the recommendation of 
the Foreign Department, and the right 
hon. Gentlemin would 


Reports on the subject from this Depart- 


surely have 


ment. The Reports ought to be familiar 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and doubt- 
less he had brought them with him, there- 
fore it ought not to be difficult for him 
to answer these various questions, which 
ought to be answered if the Committee 
was to go over this branch of the 
expenditure satisfactorily. The points 
he wished to draw the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to were items 
under heading “B” relating to China 
and Japan, “H” relating to Egypt, 


“L” relating to Persia, “O” relating | 


to Siam, and matters relating to 
Zanzibar, and various other Missions. 


The items were all in the Votes, and in 
reality they were bound to look at each 


one, a8 they were matters actually before | 


the Committee at this moment. With 
regard to the China and Japan item, he 
wished to draw attention to this fact: 


that there was a large sum for new 
works, alterations, and additions to 
the Consular building, and at the 
same time there was another item of 
£3,000 odd for the maintenance and 
repair of the buildings. He had no 


doubt the Reports which the right hon. 
Gentleman had from the Foreign Depart- 
ment would explain how these two items 
stood. He supposed the one was for 
maintaining the buildings which already 
existed and the other was for building 
new ones. One would not think the two 
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things would go parallel ; either buildings 
already existed and were in use—and if 
so he could not see why they should 
want a new building—or they were oc- 
cupying some old building while a new 
one was being erected. It required some 
explanation, as it was not usual to see two 
items, one for new construction and the 
other for maintenance and repair. The 
next point related to Egypt, and not with- 
standing the presence of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Lynn (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) he must say he imagined the 
large expenditure for the residence at 
Cairo was very much needed. He under- 
stood his hon, Friend to object, but 
cousidering the position of our official 
there, he thought that the expenditure was 
necessary for the upholding of the 
dignity of this country. Whether we 
| occupied Egypt or not we should always 
have an officer there of the first class to 
represent this country in a manner 
worthy of the nation, and in that case 
he must have a proper house to live in. 
Either he would in full British 
residence and real Governor under the con- 
trol of England under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan, or if we evacuated the country 
he would be Consul General, and in 
either case they would require a residence 
of proper dignity and decent architectural 
style. But the other building at Alexan- 
| dria seemed to be maintained at an 
extraordinarily cheap rate. They found 
under all the other Consulates in Asia 
and Africa several hundreds a year 
| charged for maintenance and repairs, but 
| in the case of Alexandria it amounted to 
lonly £90. That seemed to un- 
| cossuntenty cheap that it required 
some explanation as to whether this £90 
could really cover all the cost attending 
this Consulate, and if the Consulate 
received some other sum besides this 
'they ought to know it. [An hon. Mem- 
nek: The £90 is for rent.] His hon, 
Friend pointed out that sum was for reut, 
and in that case he supposed the tenant 
would do the repairs, but perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman, with the aid of 
the Report from the Foreign Department, 
would be able to tell them that. Then, 
with regard to Siam, the items were 
| certainly moderate. In another place 
‘the Government adopted the plan of 
| building new structures outright, and 
the question naturally arose as to whether 
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it was better to have these buildings 
constructed at once at capitai cost or to 
reut them. At Smyrna there was this 
large item of a site for the new hospital 
that had been referred to by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Freeman-Mitford). That 
was certainly a large expenditure, but 
the institution was of considerable 
interest. He was not sure it had been 
before the House as yet, and if this was | 
the first time it appeared, he thought the 
right hon, Gentleman should give them 
some information regarding it, and why 
there should be a hospital for British 
seamen at Smyrna of all places, though, 
no doubt, there was a good reason for it. 
At Tangier there was an item of £300 
for maintenance and repairs. Consider- 
ing the rapid developments of our interests 
and the importance of our position there, 
it would be well for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to inform them as to whether our 
Consular buildings there were in a 
proper condition and capable of meeting 
the growing requirements of this country 
in that part of the British sphere of 
influence. Then they came to Zanzibar. 
[* Oh,oh!”] <A yearago the Committee | 
would remember these hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway urged similar eriti- 
cism he was now doing. On_ that 
occasion the Committee patiently listened 
to them, and now that he was offering 
what might be called skilled criticism 
they objected. As regarded Zanzibar 
our interests there were rapidly spreading. 
What was a Consulate had become an 
Agency, and would soon become a Resi- 
deney and seat of government, and they 
should be informed whether the buildings 
were in a proper condition for an officer | 
upon whom so much depended. With 
regard to the West Coast of Afriea, he 
noticed this peeuliarity : that, whereas 
certain items were put down last year for 
the old Calabar Consulate and various 
other Consulates, nothing whatever was 
put down this year, and he wished to 
know whether they were to infer these 
Consulates had been removed ? On the 
East Coast of Africa, at Delagoa Bay, 
tnere was an item of £1,700 put down 
for the completion of the erection of a 
Consulate there. The total cost was 
£4,100, and by the 31st March last there 
had been expended the sum of £2,400, | 
Apparently the work was being done | 
at the rate of about £2,000 a year, and it 


Ser R. Temple 


{COMMONS} 


| dicated, or 


| could 


‘at Seutari, though he believed 
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would be satisfactory to know when the 
work would be completed. Lastly, he 
came to the cemeteries. £360 was put 
down for repairs to a cemetery on the 
Bosphorus, and he wished to ask 
what cemetery there was on the Bos- 
phorus? There was a_ well-known 
cemetery at Scutari that contained the 
remains of many of our officers and men 
who fell during the Crimean War, and he 
would ask if that was the cemetery in- 
whether the Bosphorus 
cemetery was some other ; and, if so, 
the right hon. Gentleman tell 
them whether the cemetery at Scutari— 
which was certainly a British one, con- 
taining the bones of many of our best 
officers and men, and one that was held 
in veneration by all nations—was being 
kept in proper repair by the British 
Government or not? There were other 
cemeteries about which remark might be 
made, but, out of regard to the feelings of 
hon. Gentlemen, he would not pursue the 
question further. He would conelude 
his list of questions by submitting, with 
all respect, that the points he had raised 
were worthy of consideration, and if the 
Committee was to proceed with proper 
knowledge they ought to have information 
regarding the condition of our consular 
buildings, as it constituted a matter of 
national importance. 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the 


hon. Gentleman who had «just sat down 


had gone from China to Zanzibar, and he 
had certainly amused the Committee 
if he had not enlightened them. The 
hon. Gentleman asked him 
questions, and he would take the last one 
first, as to the cemetery on the Bos- 


various 


phorus. The hon, Gentleman was quite 
right in supposing that was the cemetery 
there 
were other smaller cemeteries that came 
under the same item. ‘Then his hon. 
Friend reverted to the expenditure in- 
curred upon various Consuiates in China. 
He need hardly point out that it had 
been absolutely necessary to provide for 
these. The charge with regard to 
Tangier is to defray the expense of pro- 
viding gardens to the Consular build- 
ings. With regard to our Ambassador 
at Constantinople having two residences, 
it must be rcmembered that it is impos- 
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sible for him to reside in that city during 
the summer months, and, therefore, it is 
absolutely necessary that he should have 
an additional residence at Pera. With 
regard to the payment of taxes for the 
Ambassador’s residence at Berlin, that is 
due to the fact that the Municipal 
Authorities of the city exact the pay- 
ment. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that as 
the Local Authorities of Berlin insisted on 
charging rates and taxes on our Ambas- 
sador’s house at Berlin, the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to direct the Local 


Authorities of the parish in London in | 


which the Berlin Embassy resided to 
charge that Embassy rates and taxes, 


so that there might be equal dealing on | 


both sides. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S$.) 
said, our Embassy House at St. Peters- 
burg seemed to be held on different 
terms from the Embassy Houses in 
other capitals, because rent was paid 
for it: while in the other cities the 
residences of the Ambassadors were 
acquired by Great Britain. It appeared 
to him that the country would save a 
considerable sum of money by purchas- 
ing the Embassy House at St. Peters- 
burg. He also noticed that the rent of 
the house varied considerably from 
year to year. In 1891 the rent was 
£1,875; last year it was £1,500; and 
this year it was £1,600. Perhaps the 
First Commissioner would give an ex- 
planation why the rent varied in such 
considerable amounts in three years ? 
He also noticed that there was a sum of 
£1,700 on the Estimates for the com- 
pletion of the Consular buildings on 
the East Coast of Africa. The total 
estimated cost of the building was given 
at £4,100, but going back on the Esti- 
mates for previous years, he found that 
in 1891-2, £1,000 was voted for the 


works ; in 1892-3, £2,000; and now | 


this year £1,700, making a total of 
£4,700, which was £600 above the 
total estimated cost. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The esti- 
mated cost of these buildings is £4,100. 
The sums to which the hon. Gentleman 
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has called attention have not all been 
spent, and we expect to keep within the 
estimated cost. With regard to the 
Embassy House at St. Petersburg, it is 
true that we pay rent for it; but I can- 
not say why, three years ago, the rent 
was higher than it is now. 


Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 

said, that there was a sum of £7,000 
down for the new Agency House at 
Cairo, and he wished to know whether 
| that amount would really complete the 
| buildings ? 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES | asked 
| whether it was the fact that rent had to 
; be paid for the Embassy House at 
St. Petersburg because the Russian 
Government would not allow us to buy 
land there? He saw that a rent of 
£430 was charged for the Consular 
House at Alexandria. He knew the 
house ; it was a twelve-roomed house, 
|such as a prosperous tradesman would 
| retire to in Bloomsbury, and how anyone 
‘could charge £430 for it he could not 
imagine. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he noticed that there was a number of 
items for allowances to Ministers for 





| petty repairs. For instance, in Brussels 
there was an allowance of £33, which he 
did not consider a large amount. But 
he thought it was hardly consistent with 
the dignity of Ministers to be allowed a 
small salary—for the payments seemed 
to be made regularly every year—for 
these petty repairs. The cost of these 
repairs should be defrayed when the 
work was done. He also noticed that 
the Ministers at Athens and Copenhagen 
were each allowed £100 a year in lieu of 
furniture. It would be better to furnish 
these houses than to pay a large sum 
annually for furniture in that fashion. 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: It has 
| been found that these annual allowances 
for repairs are the most economical 
| arrangement ; and if we were to furnish 
|) the houses at Athens and Copenhagen 
jas the hon. Member suggests, our ex- 
| penditure would be very much greater 
\‘than itis now. The cost of the new 
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Consular buildings at Cairo will be 
fully covered by the Estimate ; and, with 
regard to the sum charged for rent of 
the Consuiar House at Alexandria, it 
must be borne in mind that rents are 
very high there. 


Mr. HANBURY thought they should 
have a more satisfactory answer in regard 
to the Embassy House at St. Peters- 
burg. It seemed strange that we should 
pay rent for the Embassy House at St. 
Petersburg, while the Embassy Houses 
in all the other capitals were our 
private property. The Embassy House 
at Constantinople was a present from 
the Sultan. He believed the real reason 
why we had to pay rent at St. Peters- 
burg was because the Russian Govern- 
ment would not allow us to acquire land 
there. He noticed that there were cer- | 
tain Consular Buildings in China to 
which the Indian Government con- 
tributed, and others to which they con- 
tributed nothing. He would like to 
know the principle on which the Indian 
Government made these contributions ? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE congratulated 
hon. Gentlemen opposite on their skilled 
criticism of the Estimates. It seemed 
to him they had reversed the usual order 
of things with regard to the Estimates, 
for nearly all of them had absolutely 
complained that the Estimates were too 
low. The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Kingston was in a perfect state of de- 
spair because the expenditure at some of 
the Consulates was lower than the ex- 
penditure at others, and he urged that 
they should level up rather than down. 
The reason why the Embassy House at 
St. Petersburg was hired, rather than, as 
in other cities, purchased or built, was 
because it was casy to hire a house 
sufficiently large for our purpose at St. 


{COMMONS} 
| at St. Petersburg fluctuated year by year 
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in the most extraordinary manner; and 
surely, if they had to rent a house there, 
it would be wise to secure that they 
should not be at the mercy of the land- 
lord of the house. 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, it was 
more economical to hire the house than 
to build or buy one. He was unable at 
present to give the hon. Member for Preston 
the arrangements under which the Indian 
Government contributed towards the Con- 
sular Houses in China. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £283,923, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Customs, 
Inland Revenue, Post Office, and Post Office 
Telegraph Buildings in Great Britain, including 
Furniture, Fuel, and sundry Miscellaneous 
Services.” 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) said, he was aware that any 
criticism on the Estimates which came 
from his side of the House was liable to 
be received with adverse criticism by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and their organs 
in the Press. But he was willing to 
take the risk, because he believed that 
the practice of criticising the Estimates 
was wholesome and good, and in the 
interest of good government and adminis- 
tration as well as of the taxpayers. On 
tliis Vote for Revenue Buildings a most 
important principle arose, on which he 
wished to make a few comments, but not 
at allof a Party character. His obser- 
vations would be directed to the question 
of the framing of the Estimates. In 
order that the Committee might properly 
understand the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, it was necessary, in the first place, 





Petersburg, while there was a great 
difficulty in obtaining houses of the | 
proper kind on hire in other capitals. | 
He hoped the Government would con- | 
sinue to hire the house in St. Petersburg | 
to long as it was possible to do so, rather | 
than build or purchase one. 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, he had | 
pointed out that the rent for the house 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 





that the Estimates should be reliable 
and intelligible. But the present Estimates 
were not intelligible. He had no doubt 
that hon. Members, when they took the 
Paper which had been eireulated by 
the Goverament in their hands, they 
imagined that the heading of the 
Paper reaily indicated the money 
they were asked to vote, and the 
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Votes. That was far from being the | On that there was a Re-Vote of £9,000. 
state of affairs in this case. On page 35 | Take the history of this transaction. The 
of the Estimates, which professed to give | cost of the building was estimated in 


particulars of the proposed outlay on/ 1891-2 to be £54,000; £15,000 
different Post Office Buildings, it would be | was voted for it, and there was 
seen that in the first column they had the | spent in that year only £1,760. 


name of the post office on which the money | In 1892-3 £25,000 was estimated, in- 
was to be expended and its location; then cluding a Re-Vote of £13,940. But out 
the next two columns gave them the | of that £25,000 there was only spent 
Estimate of the costs; then they were £7,510 in the year and £8,490, making a 
told what had been the expenditure of | total of £16,000 out of the £25,000 


the Vote up to the 31st March last, and 
then they were told what Vote was 
required for 1893-4, the balance required 
to complete the Vote, and, finally, what 
the Vote was last year. Now, if that 
were all that was in the Estimates, it 
would be a clear, and simple, and in- 
telligible statement. There were no 
details given of the works to be carried 
out. When these figures were arrived at 
they had evidently in their minds distinct 
and individual works, for they actually 
said £47,709 with regard to the Post 
Office, and £14,161 with regard to 
Telegraphs. Therefore, he was afraid all 


the information that appeared on that Table | 


as to the amount required was illusory 
and altogether unreliable, and they might 
just as well have had placed before them 
the Vote for £1,096,000 without any 
particulars whatever as to have had the 


Vote placed before them in the form in | 


which it appeared. In former years there 
was a column in this Vote which gave 
the amount of Re-Votes; but that was 
now omitted. The Secretary to the 


Treasury explained he omitted it because | 


it might mislead. Therefore he con- 
eluded that all the items which might 
mislead the House in connection with 
this Vote had been eliminated, and that 
they might take the Vote as drawn up 
as clearly and distinctly showing what 
money was wanted for each and every 
purpose. On that hypothesis, where oppo- 
site different items the word “ Re-Vote ” 
appeared, he must assume it meant that 
on a previous occasion the House voted 
that sum of money for the particular 


| voted. This year it was proposed to ask 
| for £25,000, and there still remained 
| £13,000 to complete that work in the 
‘following year, so that they would 
| positively have been asked to vote 
£78,000 for a building that was only to 
| cost, at the outside, £54,300. That was 
'a system of estimating and charging 
upon the taxpayers of this country that 
was eminently and highly unsatisfactory. 
His right hon. Friend opposite said it 
| was not spent. No; but the cost of the 
| building was £54,000, whereas with 
| Re-Votes the taxpayers had had to pro- 
vide £78,000. [Sir W. Harcourt 
dissented.] It had been explained by 
the Secretary to the Treasury that these 
, Re-Votes were to replace money voted in 
a previous year. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Not spent. 


Mr. FORWOOD: But the money not 
spent had to be surrendered, and, as far 
|as the taxpayers were concerned, they 
| had had to provide £78,000 instead of 
£54,000. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: 
| fallacy. 

Mr. FORWOOD: If it was, it was a 
fallacy deducible from the Estimates and 
| the mode in which they were prepared. 
The amount of Re-Votes amounted to 
£5,000 added to the Votes of this year ; 
therefore there was £50,000 short, spent 
in the last year, if this statement was 
He could not under- 


That is a 


| 
| 
| worth anything. 





purpose for which the Vote was required; stand how such a statement as that could 
that the money had not been expended; | be approved by the Treasury, or passed 
and that, therefore, the House was asked | by the Controller and Auditor General. 
in the coming year to provide the sum If he understood Public Accounts, the 
Let him take one of these | system of the Exchequer and Audit Act, 
Here was an item that | and the course of procedure laid down by 
them all — “ South- | the Treasury, he gathered, in the first 


over again. 
items and test it. 
was typical of 
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place, that any money voted and not ex- | 
pended became an amount that had to be | 
surrendered to the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, and was available with the | 
surplus of the year for the reduction of | 
the National Debt. And, secondly, he | 


understood that the Controller and | 
Auditor General, in auditing these 


accounts, ought to ascertain whether or | 
not the money voted had been expended 
in the course of the year upon the item 
for which it was so voted. He noticed | 
the Secretary to the Treasury accepted | 
that position ; and, that being so, how was | 
it possible for the Controller and Auditor 
General to take this statement which 
professed to give the Vote of the year on 
a specified building and then at the end 
deduct a lump sum without saying from 
which Vote that lump sum was deducted ? | 
This matter was not raised for the first time. 
A former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Childers, in criticising the Votes, 
attacked the then Postmaster General. 
Or that occasion he complained of the 
extraordinary way in which the Esti- 
mates were prepared for post offices in 
and areund London. He pointed out 
that on the proposed Post Office at Fins- 
bary Park the total expenditure was to 
be £2,500 ; but £5,000 had already been 
spent. In the case of another post office, | 
the Estimate for which was £1,000, a 
sum of £2,000 had already been spent ; 
and for the London Bridge Post Office 
the original Estimate was for £12,000, 
and £22,000 had been expended. An- 
other hou, Gentleman, the Member for | 
East Donegal, who was thoroughly | 
acquainted with Publie Accounts, said 
the whole method of preparing the Post | 
Office Estimates was a farce, and that 
the Post Office officials never paid any 
attention to the statement of detailed | 
expenditure in the Estimates. These 
elaborate statements, said the hon. Mem- 
ber, were quite untrustworthy as guides to 
the manner in which the money granted 
to the Post Office would be spent. Since 
that time no change whatever had been 
made in the manner in which these 
documents were placed before them, and 
he thought they were absolutely mis- 
leading and completely unintelligible. | 
He could not understand the Controller 
and Anditor General giving a certifi- 
vate for such Estimates on such a state- | 
ment as was then before the House; but | 


Mr. Forwood 


| 
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perhaps he did so because the aggregate 
sum mentioned in the Estimate was not 
exceeded, and he took no notice what- 
ever of the amount spent on individual 
buildings. If that were so let it be dis- 
tinetly stated. He pointed to the fact 
that in a Treasury Minute issued on the 
19th February, 1890, on matters 
analogous to this, allusion was made to 


|the inclination of Departments to find 


some other object on which to spend 
money which had not been used for the 
purpose voted rather than surrender it to 
the Exchequer; and the Auditor Genera! 
stated that instead of having been so 
used such money ought to have gone to 


increase the Sinking Fund for the re- 


duction of the National Debt, and if any 
Department had a surplus at its disposal 
resulting from one Vote for the service of 
the year, it had no right to spend the 
saving for any other purpose, not even 
for effecting a saving in the succeeding 
year. If there were Re-Votes to the 
extent of £50,000, clearly £50,000 was 
not expended last year; but it was either 
surrendered to the Treasury, or it was 
spent for other purposes of which Parlia- 
ment had no knowledge. He was sorry 
that the First Commissioner of Works 
had not asked from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer enough money for the 
work of the coming year. He thought 
it would be admitted that in the great 
commercial wants of the country the 
Post Office played a most important 
part, and that to starve the Post Office 
was to starve the Revenue and incon- 
venience the traders and people of the 
country. He called it starving the Post 
Office and levying increased cost of 
charges on the publie if, when they once 
undertook a large work, they did not 
provide sufficient money to push that 
work ou to completion. If anyone 
would take the Votes, it would be seen 
they had on hand works for the Post 
Office estimated to cost £1,096,000. To 
put aside £200,000 or £300,000 towards 
providing works which were going to 
cost £2,000,000 meant that it would take 
five years to complete the work, It was 
really a waste of money to start a work 
unless they had enough money to push 
on quickly with it. That sum of 
£1,096,000 did not include sites which 
were lying dormant and idle, and which 
would) mean another £1,000,000, so 
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that positively there were £2,000,000 
the work for which required to be 


finished in order to be utilised for the 
benefit of the Revenue and the public. 
He thought there was a change required 
in that system, especially regarding the 
Post Office. He would take a particular 
case in his own knowledge. Nearly 
three years ago a new site for a Post 
Office was required at Liverpool at a 
cost of no less than £180,000, and that 
site was lying idle. The present Post 
Office had been condemned as unsanitary 
by the Medical Officer of Health, and as 
an unfit place for the clerks of the Post 
Office to reside in. In consequence of 
that, the late Mr. Raikes was induced to 
favour the purchase of this large site for 
the erection of a Post Office ; and, there- 
fore, not only had they a site lying idle 
and a consequent joss of interest on 
money, but it was positively injurious 
to the health of the postal officials who 
have to remain in the old Post Office 
which had been condemned. What did 
they find? After three years, on a 
building which was to cost £180,000 this 
year, the small sum of £6,000 was asked 
to go on with the work. The plans had 
been passed, the contract made, and there 
was a splendid opportunity for the work 
to be gone on with, The defence of the 
First Commissioner of Works in regard 
to the Science and Art Department 
building was, that it would be idle to 
commence a building which would cost 
£400,000 if they could only have £10,000 
or £15,000. What would be his defence 
in regard to a building which was to 
cost £180,000, the contract for which 
had been made, and in regard to which 
he only proposed to spend £6,000? In 
Leeds, a new Post Office was commenced 
in 1890 or 1891, which was to cost 
£76,000 ; but so litthe money had been 
takeu for that undertaking, that at the end 
of this year there would yet remain 50 per 
cent. of the work unexecuted, although 
four years would have elapsed since its 
commencement. In Sheffield, in 1890, a 
new Post Office was commenced at a cost 
of £14,500, and it would have taken four 
years when the work was completed. In 
Glasgow, Post Office Buildings which 
were to cost £30,000 were commenced in 
1889, and they would not be completed 
hy March 1894, 
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| Sir W. HARCOURT: That is not 


our fault. 


and Revenue, &c. 


Mr. FORWOOD: He endeavoured, 
at the opening of his remarks, to show 
that this was not a Party question. It 
was the fault of the system on which 
they proceeded. ‘There was no doubt 
that hon. Members of that House came 
to the Postmaster General, or the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and said that the 
most important post office that could be 
built was in the particular Member's 
constituency ; and then it was a very 
satisfactory thing—especially if it was 
near an Election—for that hon. Member 
to go down to his constituents and tell 
them he had got this new post office 
from the Tory or the Radical Govern- 
ment, as the case might be. Thus it 
came about that, instead of having 20 or 
30 works on which £200,000 could be 
spent, and the works completed, they 
undertook no fewer than 64, and dribbled 
and frittered away their resources over 
them. The Post Office was a revenue- 
producing undertaking, and ought not to 
be subjected to the exigencies of the 


Exchequer. They ought to have such 
financial arrangements come to that, 


when a post office was really wanted, 
the work should be commenced and 
carried through without delay. They 
should treat this as any public under- 
taking should be treated. It was 
capital expenditure, and ought to be 
spread over a reasonable number of 
years. If barracks and fortifications 
could be provided and paid for by the 
money being spread over a series of 
years, surely they could spread the pay- 
ment for the post offices over a period of 
years, and so insure such necessary 
works being completed within a reason- 
able period of time. He disclaimed 
having brought this matter forward in 
any way as a personal attack on his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury or the present Government ; 
but the fault was with all Governments, 
for it was in the system. The way the 


Estimates were prepared and laid before 
them was such as to make them mis- 
leading and anintelligible, and he was 





surprised they were allowed to pass the 
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troller and Auditor General. 
this matter would receive attention, and 
that they would not allow these sites to 
remain waste after having cost such an 
enormous sum of public money. 


Sir W. HARCOURT (who rose a 
minute or two before midnight) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had not left him 
time to reply. It was no doubt a 
question of capital expenditure, and as 
such deserved consideration. 


Mr. T. M. Healy rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put”; but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. TOMLINSON called attention 
to the post office at Preston, where the 
accommodation was totally inadequate for 
the requirements of the town. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman pro- 
ceeded to interrupt the Business. 


Whereupon Mr. T. M. Healy rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put”; but the Chairman 
withheld his assent, and declined then to 
put that Question. 


And the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 


LABOUR DISPUTES. (ARBITRATION) 
BILL.—(No. 308.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Mundella.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES objected. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) mentioned that there were 
three other Bills on this subject, and it 
had been agreed that afterwards they 


Mr. F.urwood 





{COMMONS} 


He hoped | 
| fore, no objection would be taken to the 
| Bill being now read a second time. 
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Public Accounts Committee and Con- ; should all be referred to a Committee and 


( Arbitration) Bill. 


be considered together. He hoped, there- 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES considered 
it was extremely doubtful whether the 
House should pass the Bill at all; but, if 
they did, it should only be after they 
had had a full explanation of its ob- 
jects. 


*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK appealed to 

hon. Members to allow the 
Reading to be taken, and then this, 
together with the other Bills on the 
same subject, could go before a Select 
Committee. 


Mr. BARTLEY observed that one of 
the Labour Members had got a Motion 
down to the effect that the Bill be read 
that day six months, 


Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir ; he has 


withdrawn it. 


Mr. BARTLEY : It is on the Paper 
for to-day, and he spoke to me about it 
himself ; therefore, I must take it that 
the Labour Members are strongly opposed 
to if. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said the notice of 
objection was put down to secure that the 
three Bills should go with this Bill to a 
Select Committee, and on that under- 
standing the objection had been with- 
drawn. 


CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Will all the Bills be referred to a Select 
Committee ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes. 


Mr. HANBURY objected to the 
present stage of the Bill being taken at 
that hour. 


Sir W. HARCOURT pointed out 
that it had been agreed that all the Bills 
on this subject should be sent to be con- 
sidered by a Select Committee. Legisla- 
tion on this subject was of great 
importance, and what conceivable argu- 
ment could there be against the adoption 
of the course which was suggested ? 
Surely it would not be justifiable to 
obstruct a measure of this kind. 


Second 
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Mr. HANBURY must point out that | 


Message from 


this was not obstruction. The real 
obstruction came from the Government | 
themselves, who, having taken the whole 
time of the House and sacrificed every- 
thing to the Home Rule Bill, refused to 
allow 10 minutes of public time for the 
discussion of other Bills. It was because 
they objected to the way the important 
basiness of the country was being 
obstructed by the Government—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! If 
the Bill is objected to, of course it will 
have to stand over. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
whether it is not possible to consider the | 
advisability of abrogating the Twelve 
o’Clock Rule, seeing that hon. Members 
object to Bills night after night without | 
any regard to what the business is ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am afraid, 
Sir, we are approaching a point when it | 
will be necessary to consider it. 


Second Reading deferred till To-mor- | 
row, at ‘T'wo of the clock. 
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present stage was really opposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: No, no! 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 318.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 284.) 
read the 


As amended, considered ; 
third time, and passed. 


| LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDER (HOUSING OF 
CLASSES) BILL.—(No. 331.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; to be read 


WORKING 


| the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. —(No. 288.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 


| visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 


| to be considered To-morrow. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. —(CNo. 242.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


CoLoNeEL 
objected. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT would ask | 
the hon. Member to allow this Bill to go 
through. There was a manifest feeling 
in the House the previous night that the 
Bill should be allowed to pass, because 
the English Bill had been helped by 
Irish Members. He would point out that 
this Bill was merely to assimilate the 
law of the two countries, and if they 
wanted to keep them united they ought 
to allow them to have the same laws. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he 
would ask the hou. Member to put off | 
the Bill for a few days, as the Irish 
Office had some Amendments to put 
down. 


HOWARD VINCENT. 





Third Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
6th June. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he would draw 
attention to the fact that this Bill in its 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL.—(No. 330.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 310) 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 2) BILL.—(No. 328.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 3) BILL.- 
(No. 334.) 

Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
*“ An Act to confirm an Order made by 
the Secretary for Scotland, under * The 
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Sea Fisheries Act, 1868,’ relating to a | been 
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namely—Local 


1888 (Monmouth ). 


complied with, 


several Oyster and Mussel Fishery at (Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 


Loch Creran, Argyllshire.” [Oyster and | 
Mussel Fishery Provisional Order Con-_ 


firmation Bill [Lords]. 


FISHERY PRO- 
CONFIRMATION 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL 
VISIONAL ORDER 
BILL [Lords}. 

Read the first time ; and referred to | 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private | 

Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 362.] 





FEUS AND LEASES (SCOTLAND.) 

Select Committee on Feus and Leases (Scot- 
land) nominated of,—Mr. Baird, Mr. J. B. 
Balfour, Mr. James Campbell, Mr. Donald | 
Crawford, Mr. Dalziel, Mr. Hunter, Sir John 
Kinloch, Dr. MacGregor, Mr. Maxwell, Sir | 
Charles Pearson, Mr. Renshaw, Mr. G. A. L. | 
Whitelaw, and Mr. Stephen Williamson. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to | 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the querum.—-(Vr. 
Marjoribanks.) 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 


make provision for Public Inquiry in regard to | 
Fatal Accidents occurring in industrial employ- | 


ments or occupations in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lord Advocate, Sir George 
Trevelyan, and Mr, Solicitor Geners! for Scot- 
land. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 363.1 | 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir John Hibbert, Bill to con- 
firm an agreement entered into between the 
Great Southern and Western Railway Com- 
pany and the Commissioners of Public Works 
in Lreland for the improvement and use of the 
railway station at Thurles ; and for other pur- 
poses, ordered to be brought in by Sir John 
Hibbert and Mr. John Morley. 

Bill presented, and real first time [Bill 364.) 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 
(No. 163.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
STanDING ORDER APPLICABLE THERETO 
COMPLIED WITH, 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
ease of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Order which is applicable thereto has 





| several 


(No. 5) Bill; Tramways Provisional 
Orders Bill. 

Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
second time To-morrow. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 

DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 

(Vore ox Account.) 
Estimate presented,—showing the 
Services for which a_ further 
Vote on Account is required for the 
3ist March, 1894 [by 


vear ending 


| Command]; Referred to the Committee 


ef Supply, and to be printed. [No. 
223. ] 
RAILWAYS (CONTINUOUS BRAKES), 
Copy presented,—of Return by the 
Railway Companies of the United 


| Kingdom for the six months ending the 
3ist December, 1892 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ALKALI, &¢., WORKS REGULATION ACT, 
1881. 

Copy presented, — of Twenty-ninth 
Annual Report on Alkali, &e., Works by 
the Chief Inspector of Proceedings during 
1892 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (EVENING SCHOOLS). 

Copy presented,—of Minute of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
dated 18th May, 1893, establishing a 
Code of Regulations for Evening Con- 
tinuation Schools, &c. [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PAWNRROKERS' RETURNS (IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Return from the 
City Marshal of Dublin for the year 
1892 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 (MON- 
MOUTH). 

Copy presented,—of Order of the 
County Council of Monmouth for alter- 
ing the boundaries of the urban districts 
of Bedwelty and Ebbw Vale [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 

House adjourned at a quarter 


after Twelve o'clock. 
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Queen Anne's Bounty 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 19th May 1893. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


PROMOTIONS OF NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
with reference to the promotion of 
Quartermaster Sergeants and Colour 
Sergeants, would he consider the possi- 
bility of extending the limit imposed by 
the last paragraph of Article 638 of 1892 
from Ist January 1889 to Ist January 
1890 ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 

WAR (Mr. CamppBeii-BaxnerMan, 
Stirling, &e.): No, Sir: I am afraid 
that I cannot hold out any hope of this 
relaxation. 

Masor RASCH: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the case of men with 
over 18 years’ service ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If the hon. and gallant Member will 
communicate with me I shall be glad to 
discuss the matter with him. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 

CoLoxeL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he 
has received any Reports from the Com- 
missioners he sent some months ago on 
an Alien Inquiry to the United States ; 
and if they will justify him in introducing, 
before the Session is too far advanced, 
some legislative regulation of indiscrimi- 
nate alien immigration into Great Britain, 
having regard to the large number of our 
fellow-countrymen reported to be out of 
employment by the Trades Union corre- 
spondence with the Board of ‘Trade ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD 


or TRADE (Mr. Munpe.ra, Shettield, | 
| other day was that supplied to me by 


Brightside): The Reports are in pre- 
paration and are expected next month. 
It is not possible yet to make any state- 
ment as to legislation. 


VOL, XII. [rourrn series. ] 
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! 

QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY AND THE 
} DEVON ESTATE. 

| Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that he has been misinformed as 
to the circumstances connected with the 
purchase by the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty of the estate at Newton 
Abbot now belonging to them; whether 
he will make inquiries from persons on 
the spot who know the facts, and are un- 
connected with the Governors or the 
Devon Estate, and state the result ; whe- 
ther he is aware that there are no sea 
views on the estate, that the estate which 
belonged to the Earl of Devon was an- 
nounced for sale by anction, that nearly 
three-fourths of the leaseholders were 
willing and anxious to purchase the free- 
holds, that many of them applied to the 
Earl of Devon’s agents as to prices, and 
were informed that no sale would be 
made before the auction, that a few days 
before the date announced for the auction 
the Earl of Devon privately sold the 
estate to the Governors behind the backs 


| of the leaseholders, and that three-fourths 


of them are now willing to buy the free- 
holds at a fair price from the Governors ; 
and whether, if he finds that the facts 
stated in this question are substantially 





correct, he will suggest to the Governors 
the desirability of ascertaining how 


/many of the leaseholders are still willing 


to purchase the freeholds at fair prices, 
and of selling to them if their number is 
considerable ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Asquirn, Fife, E.): In answering 
my hon. Friead’s question, I must re- 
mind him that I have no authority what- 
ever to interfere with the powers that 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
possess of purchasing in the open mar- 
ket estates on the conditions prescribed 
by the owners thereof, or of subsequently 
disposing of such estates under their 
statutory powers. I am under no De- 
partmental responsibility for the action of 
the Governors, and I have neither the 
duty nor the right to make suggestions 





to them. The answer which I gave the 


the Governors. I have, in consequence 
of my hon. Friend’s question and of in- 
formation privately given to me by my 
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right bon. Friend the Paymaster General, | 
asked the Governors for further infor- | 
mation. They tell me that it was origi- | 
nally intended to offer for sale the Earl | 
of Devon’s Estate at Newton Abbot, on 
which there were 439 leases and 300 
tenants, in 35 lots, so that no individual 
tenant could have secured his own hold- 
ing. However, it was subsequently 
arranged to sell the whole estate in one 
lot to the Governors, and about 20 
leaseholders have applied to the Gover- 
nors to purchase their holdings. My 
right hon. Friend the Paymaster General 
tells me that it is now the fact that a 
large majority of the leaseholders wish to 
purchase, and the Governors state that if 
a memorial from the leaseholder is pre- 
sented to them it will receive careful 
consideration. 


BONUS PAYMENTS IN THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 
Mr. FISHER (Fulham): I beg to 


{COMMONS} 





ask the Secretary to the Treasury if he 
will explain on what grounds those Civili 
Service writers who have been promoted 
to the permanent ranks of the Civil Ser- 
vice have been refused payment of a 
part of the bonus to which they appear 
to be entitled under the Treasury Minute 
of December, 1886; and whether those 
writers were in any way notified of the 
pecuniary loss which they would sustain 
if they accepted promotion between the 
dates upon which the instalments of 
bonus were payable ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisserr, Oldham) : 
No copyist can receive bonus in respect | 
of a broken period of less than half-a- 
year’s copyists’ service immediately pre- | 
ceding his appointing to a permanent | 
post, half-a-year’s service being the 
necessary condition, under the Treasury 
Minute, for the payment of such bonus. 
In reply to the second part of the ques- | 
tion, I should explain that the Treasury | 
have expressed themselves willing to 
allow to any copyist appointed to a per- 
manent post the option of waiting for | 
the next accruing bonus before taking up 
the new appointment. 


SEWER GAS AT HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware | 
that complaints of an excessive upflow 


Mr. Asquith | 


' 
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of sewer air at Hampstead have been 
made before, and since, 1886; that an 
expert, Mr. Mansergh, advising the 
Vestry, condemned the system then, and 
still, in use at Hlampstead ; whether the 
recommendations of Mr. Mansergh or 
other experts were adopted ; if not, on 
what grounds ; and whether the Local 
Government Board will cause an inquiry 
to be held, and receive evidence on the 
subject ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): I have 
been in communication with the Vestry 
of St. John, Hampstead, and am informed 
that there have been a few, but only a 
few, complaints during the last 10 years 
of the rising of sewer air from the lower 
to the higher parts of the parish; that 
Mr. Mansergh, in advising the Vestry, 
did not condemn the system in use at 
Hampstead, but, on the contrary, ex- 
pressed his agreement with it, and re- 
commended its further development. In 
accordance with this recommendation the 
Vestry have been increasing the means 
of ventilating and cleansing the sewers. 
If it is considered that there is any 
ground for complaint as regards particular 
sewers, and I am informed precisely of 
the facts, I will bring the matter under 
the attention of the Vestry ; but I do not 
see that there is any sufficient ground for 
directing a local inquiry as suggested. 


RULES OF THE HIGH COURT OF 
JUSTICE, 

Mr. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether Her Majesty's 
Goverument will publicly notify that 
printed drafts of the fresh Orders in 
Council or Rules of Court now under 
consideration for regulating the practice 
and procedure of the High Court of 
Justice may be obtained by purchase or 
otherwise, and will specify a reasonable 
time within which representations and 
suggestions relating thereto may be made 
by the Bar Committee, the Incorporated 
Law Society, Chambers of Commerce, 
and other societies and bodies appearing 
to be interested, and will arrange that 
such representations and suggestions 
shall be taken into consideration by the 
authority preparing such Orders and 
Rules before the same are finally settled 
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and published or before Par- 
liament ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Government 
have no power to issue the suggested 
notification. The recent Report of 
the Council of Judges was laid on the 
Table of this House many months ago, 
and widely published. It was also 
specially communicated to such of the 
bodies referred to in the question as were 
likely to make observations on its con- 
tents. The hon. Member is, no doubt, 
aware that very full discussion by those 
bodies has taken place, and their views 
have been communicated to the Statu- 
tory Authorities. Iam in a position to 
state that all such communications have 
been carefully considered; and, as the 
House is aware, any Rules that may be 
made have to be laid on the Table 40 
days. 

Mr. GREENE: My question was 
directed to the Rules of Court now under 
consideration, and not to those which 
have already been laid on the Table. 

Mr. ASQUITH: So far as I am 
aware, those Rules are only Rules founded 
on the Report of the Judges. 


RAILWAY RATES FOR IRISH BUTTER. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company are charging 4d. per 
firkin more than last year for single 


firkins sent from Ennis to Cork and 
intervening stations; and whether he 
will make any representation to the 


Company on the subject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am still in 
communication with the Waterford and 
Limerick and Great Southern and 
Western Railway Companies with regard 
to the increase in the rates for butter to 
which my hon. Friend refers. The rate 
from Ennis to Cork is a through rate, 
and the Waterford and Limerick Com- 
pany admit an increase of 3d. per firkin. 
We have not sueceeded in getting a 
definite answer; but I will inquire 
further, and communicate with my hon, 
Friend later on. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Have the Irish railways accepted the 
principle that at least the old rates 
should be reverted to ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I cannot say 


that. There is evidently a conflict between 
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the Companies. The whole matter is 
now before the Committee, and it had 
better be left to them to inquire into it. 


BURGLARIES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Sir ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, $.): I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether any steps have been taken 
for the protection of the inhabitants of 
Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington, 
where many burglaries have recently 
taken place ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the police that there have recently been 
two cases of larceny by entering an 
attic window left open, access to which 
was obtained through an unoceupied 
house adjoining. The second of these 
offences was committed on the 26th of 
last month, and since then special 
measures have been taken to prevent 
crimes of this kind. The police are not 
aware of any other cases of the kind, 
and I may point out that for the pre- 
vention of this class of crime the police 
are specially dependent on the vigilance 
and care exercised by householders them- 
selves, 


ROSCOMMON POSTAL SERVICE. 
Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8S.) : 


I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
what has been the result of the inquiries 
made regarding the application of the 
people of the Four Mile House (County 
Roscommon) district for additional postal 
accommodation ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morvey, Nottingham, E.): I 
am glad to be able to say that arrange- 
ments are in progress for improving the 
post in question, so that it shall work six 
days a week instead of four only. An 
interval for reply will also be provided for. 


THE NORTH SEA LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
CONVENTION. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can state why the Corre- 
spondence relative to the signature of 
the Protocol of I8th February, 1893, 
modifying the North Sea Liquor Traftic 
Convention of 16th November, 1887, was 
not laid before this House eariier than 
this present week; why three months 
were allowed to elapse after the date of 


3 2 
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the latest document in the Correspondence 
—namely, 14th February, 1893—before 
it was presented to Parliament; why 
this Correspondence was not presented to 
Parliament before Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment introduced the Bill ordered to be 
printed on 13th Mareh, 1893, for 
carrying into effect the Convention to 
which the Correspondence relates ; and 
whether, in view of the continued refusal 
of France to join in the Convention, Her 
Majesty's Government have seen any, 
and, if so, what, reason to depart from 
the conclusion expressed by Lord 
Salisbury, in his Despatch of 2nd July, 
1891, that, if no security is obtained 
with respect to French vessels in the 
repression of the abuses which it is the 
object of the Convention to stop, 
“coopers” in the North Sea would no 
doubt hoist the French flag ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The delay in issuing the Corre- 
spondence was due to the fact that the 
printer was occupied with other and 
more urgent work, especially that con- 
nected with the Behring Sea Arbitration. 
As regards the last paragraph, I have to 
say that the French interest in the 
“ cooper ” trade is comparatively small ; 
but if the result apprehended should 
take place, it is provided in the Protocol 
that the Convention can be terminated 
in one year or three mouths respectively, 
instead of in five years and one year, . 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Do the 
Government adhere to the conelusions of 
Lord Salisbury as set forth in the last 
paragraph of the question 

Sir E. GREY: The object of the 
Protocol is to guard against the appre- 
hensions expressed by Lord Salisbury, or 
any which might possibly arise, ‘ 


ABBEY FIELD, COLCHESTER. 
Carprais NAYLOR-LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if he will explain on 
what grounds the Colchester and District 
Trades and Labour Counci! were refused 
permission to hold a demonstration on 
the Abbey Field at Colchester upon 
Sunday, 14th May, while the Primitive 
Methodists were allowed to use the 
ground for a similar purpose some few 
weeks since; and is there any good 
reason why the ground should not be 
Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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available for all public demonstrations» 
irrespective of both party and creed, upon 
those days when it is not required for 
military purposes ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Abbey Field at Colchester lies 
between the huts and the permanent 
barracks, and is the drill ground of the 
troops. I think that there are very 
obvious objections to a field so situated 
being used for demonstrations on political 
and controversial subjects. The meeting 
held by the Primitive Methodists was 
simply a religious service. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION AT 
SOUTH CLIFF, SCARBOROUGH, 

Sir GEORGE SITWELL  (Scar- 
borough) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether there is any reasonable 
hope of telegraphic communication being 
restored with the South Cliff at Sear- 
borough ; and whether, as a period of 
six months or more has passed since the 
telegraph office there was closed, he will 
ascertain who is responsible for the long 
delay and great inconvenience which 
have resulted ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The Department 
is prepared to restore the telegraphic 
communication with the South Cliff, and 
I regret to say that the Corporation of 
Searborough is responsible for the delay 
to which the hon, Member refers. They 
seek to compel the Department to extend 
telegraphic communication to the new 
office in a way which would be about 
four times as costly as that which the 
Department proposes to adopt, and T am 
not prepared to incur this expense. I 
trust the hon. Baronet wil! use his in- 
fluence with the Corporation to induce 
them to co-operate with the Department 
inearrying out work which is needed by 
the inhabitants. 

Sir G. SITWELL: When was the 
Corporation informed that the Post Office 
objected to the laying of the wire as 
they required ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I cannot give 
the exact date. Communications have 
been passing for some time. 


ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS FOR LONDON. 

GexeraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith): In the absence of the hon. 
Member for Wandsworth, I beg te ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board if his attention has been drawn to 
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the fact that the London County Cauneil 
have resolved to erect artizans’ dwellings 
and cottages at a cost of £33,250, be- 
sides cost of foundations, on the basis of 
estimates at a net return of 24 
per cent. on part and 2 per cent. 
on the larger part, excluding the cost of 
foundations ; and whether, this return 
being less than the money costs the 
ratepayers to raise, he proposes to make 
any representation to the London County 
Council or to take any steps on the 
subject ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have no 
information as tothe proposals referred 
to, and I have no jurisdiction in the 
matter, 


DOMINICA. 

Sir HENRY HUSSEY VIVIAN 
(Swansea, District): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can give the House any 
further information in regard to the 
position of affairs in Dominica ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tur COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
From a Despatch received yesterday it 
appears that the state of affairs is less 
serious than it was, though the island 
has not as yet entirely quieted down, 
We hope to hear further by telegram 
immediately. Mr. Jarvis, Government 
Officer of the Distriet, and Mr. James, 
Inspector of Police, have left the island. 
Mr. Roper, who was altogether uncon- 
nected with the previous occurrences, bas 
been appointed Resident Magistrate in 
the disturbed district. When we have 
received the further information ealled 
for, both in regard to the lamentable 
occurrences at La Plaine and in regard 
to the alleged grievances of the people 
in different parts of the island, we shall 
further carefully consider what course it 
may be right to adopt. 


THE CASE OF JOHN CARRON, 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether His Ex- 
cellency has received a Memorial, signed 
by representative persons of all creeds 
and classes in the locality, respecting the 
sentence of one month’s imprisonment 
without the option of a fine, recently 
inflicted by the County Monaghan 
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Justices at Cloves upon John Carron, 
aged 74, for an assault, and praying for 
its remission ; and has such Memorial 
been considered ; and, if so, with what 
result ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (in the absence of 
Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle-upon-Tyne) 
said: The Memorial in the case referred 
to has been before the Lord Lieutenant, 
together with a Report which shows that 
the assault was of a wanton nature and 
committed on a quiet, inoffensive man, 
who was obliged to get another person 
bound to the peace lately. Having 
regard to the circumstances of the case, 
the Lord Lieutenant decided that the law 
must take its course. 


OUTRAGE IN COUNTY WICKLOW. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that the house 
of a farmer named John Conran, at 
Trocken, County Wicklow, was attacked 
by armed men early upon Tuesday 
morning last, and his wife and servant 
woman both shot dead; whether any 
arrests have been made ; and has Conran 
himself been afforded protection ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: It is unfortunately 
the case that the two women referred to 
were shot dead on the night of the 15th 
instant. The police cannot find any con- 
firmation of the suggestion that the house 
was attacked by a body of armed men, 
They do not consider it advisable in this 
stage of the case to discuss the matter, a 
course which might tend to interfere with 
their investigation. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): May I 
ask whether this was an agrarian crime, 
or whether it belongs to the class of 
outrages specially reported ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: As far as I know, 
there is nothing whatever to show that it 
was an agrarian crime. 


IRISH LAND ASSESSMENTS, 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if he can explain how it is that if 
owners of land in Ireland are assessed 
on Griffith’s Valuation, the statistical 
abstracts show that the assessments which 
in 1862 were close upon £9,000,000 
sterling had increased in 1877 to close 
upon £10,000,000, although Griffiths’ 
Valuation had been completed long before 
the former year ? 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I believe that 


the increase referred to is mainly apparent 
and not real, being largely due to a 
change of classification which was made 
in 1877, by which farmhouses and 
buildings were transferred from the head 
of houses to that of land. 


Local Government 


DEMURRAGE AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any reply has yet been 
received from the Brazilian Government 
to the representations of Her Majesty's 
Chargé d’Affaires in the matter of the 
claims of the owner of the steamship 
Fulwood for demurrage at Rio de 
Janeiro ? 

Sir E.GREY: Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at Rio de Janeiro has made 
several representations both in writing 
and verbally to the Brazilian Government; 
but up to the date of his last Despatch 
on the subject, March 17, had not received 
a satisfactory reply. The case continues 
to occupy his attention. 


THE NORTH SEA FISHERIES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he was aware when, on 13th 
March, 1893, he introduced the North 
Sea Fisheries Bill, to carry into effect 
the Convention of 1887, that the French 
Chamber had refused to pass a similar 
law, on the ground that the Convention 
gave the right to foreign cruisers to 
search and seize French vessels in time 
of peace ; that it would prevent fisher- 
men from obtaining assistance from other 
vessels when at sea; that it would lead 
to different punishments being inflicted 
for the same offence; that no compen- 
sation was provided for vessels wrong- 
fully detained; and that it was un- 
necessary, inasmuch as each country 
could prohibit the offences aimed at by 
municipal regulations ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that the Correspondence 
disclosing these ebjections has only been 
presented to Parliament during the pre- 
sent week, he will give the House time 
to consider how far these objections are 
applicable to the case of England before 
proceeding further with the North Sea 
Fisheries Bill ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The fact that the 


French Government has refused to ratify 
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the North Sea Liquor Traffic Convention 
of 1887 has long been known to every- 
one interested in the removal of the evils 
which have prevailed in that traffic, and 
it was on this account that the late 
Government entered into a new Con- 
vention. The objections cited by the 
hon. Member would apply equally to the 
Sea Fisheries Act, 1883, and to the 
Convention of 1882, which has worked 
admirably. It is of the utmost import- 
ance, for the honour of this country and 
in the interests of the fishing industry, 
that the Conyention should come into 
force immediately. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Do I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say he was aware at the time he intro- 
duced the Bill of the facts disclosed in 
the Correspondence, which was for the 
first time placed in the hands of Members 
this week ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I thought every- 
body was aware of the fact that for six 
years past the Government have been 
negotiating the ratification of the Con- 
vention, and that, for reasons which I 
need not enter into, the French Gevern- 
ment declined, with the result that Lord 
Salisbury entered into a new Conveution 
which excluded France. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But had 
the right hon. Gentleman seen the Cor- 
respondence when he introduced the Bill, 
although it has only just been issued ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I had not aetu- 
ally seen the Correspondence ; but I was 
aware of the facts, and thought everybody 
else was. 


SIR THOMAS BRADY'S PENSION. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether any decision has yet been arrived 
at in reference to the pension of Sir 
Thomas Brady ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: As I stated 
yesterday, the Treasury have made a pro- 
posal which they hope shortly to be able 
to communicate to the House. 

Mr. DANE: Have the Treasury 
communicated its proposal to Sir Thomas 
Brady ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Yes, Sir. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARDAUDITORS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether it is a fact 
that there are now two district auditors 
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in the employment of the Local Govern- | 
ment Board who have attained the re- | 
spective ages of 71 and 66; whether | 
under the provision of the 10th clause 
of the Order in Couneil of 15th August, 
1890, and the letter of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, these officers 
should be compulsorily retired ; and who 
is responsible for these gentlemen con- | 
tinuing in office 7 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The circum- 
stances are completely set out in the Re- 
port of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General on the Appropriation Accounts 
for 1891-2 and the Correspondence ap- 
pended thereto, and no observation from 
me is called for, especially as the matter 
has already come before the Public | 
Accounts Committee. 


THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE, 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Seecre- 
tary of State for War whether all the 
Lee-Metford Magazine Rifles, Mark II. 
pattern now in store, ure fitted with the 
Penn-Deeley patent bolt head 7 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: | 
Yes, Sir. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Paneras, | 
FE.) : Arising out of that question, may I 
ask what the Penn-Deeley bolt is ¢ 

Mr. WEIR (taking a bolé out of his 
pocket): To satisfy the hon, Gentleman, 
here it is, Sir. 


THE CUSTOMS HOUSE AND PATTERNS. | 
Mr. HOLLAND (Salford, N.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of | 
Trade if he is aware that great incon- | 
venience is often caused to British mer- | 
chants and manufacturers by the detention | 
at the Custom Houses of patterns bearing | 
their names, such patterns having aves | 
viously been sent to their correspondents 
abroad, and returned for the ae 


of orders ; and if, in view of the worth- 
lessness of such patterns except for | 
business purposes, and the necessity of | 
their being promptly forwarded, the 
Regulations under the Merchandise Marks 
Act ean be altered so as to prevent such 
detention ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received | 
complaints such as are indicated in the | 
question, and I am most anxious to! 
remove all impediments to the transac- 
tion of business. If the hon. Member | 
will bring under my notice a specific 
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case, I will inquire into it, and commu- 
uicate with the Customs with a view to 
a practical remedy. 


LABOUR IN THE ROYAL PARKS. 
Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton): 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works what steps he has taken to 
assimilate the conditions of labour as to 


|hours and wages of the employés in 


the Royal Parks to those of the employés 
in the parks under the control of the 
London County Couneil ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 


|; WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 


ford, Central): Although the labourers 
in the Royal Parks are not paid at the 
very high level recently adopted by the 
London Council for the labourers in their 
parks, yet it appears, as the result of a 
recent inquiry, that the terms of employ- 
ment are better than those given by other 
employers in London of similar labour. 
The question whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, we should raise the minimum 
rate of wages for ordinary labourers to 
that of the London Couneil, is one in- 
volving many other Departments of the 
Government, such as the War Office and 
the Admiralty, and opens a very wide 
subject of policy. It is now being con- 
sidered by a Committee of the Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the statement 
made by the Secretary of State for War 


_on the Motion raised by the right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge. 


ROAD GKANTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate why the grant 
for roads was not given to County 
Caithness as to other counties ¢ 

*Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Bartrovur, Clackmannan, Xe.) : The grant 
inaid of roads inthe Highlands and Islands 
was not given in reduction of the road 
rate, but for the express purpose of con- 
structing roads and footpaths within the 
specially congested districts. It was a 
condition of all these grants that the 
money «was to be allocated to those 
districts which from poverty, remoteness, 
and other causes, most required roads ; 
and the wants of the districts where the 
access of the children to school was difficult 


/and even dangerous was specially to be 


kept in mind. I may add that urgent 
applications have, from time to time, 
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been made to the Scottish Office from the 
Highlands and Islands for such a grant ; 


Prohibited Persons 
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ee again consider the advisability of 
revising the practice of going through 


but, until the recent grant was expended, | the Question Paper a second time, in 


no applications had been received from 
the County Council of Caithness. I 
regret that there is no more money 
available. 


THE WASTE OF PUBLIC TIME ON 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, having 
regard to the time of the House now 
taken up in answering questions, an 
arrangement could be made for the ques- 


tions to be answered in a printed form, | 


instead of orally, as at present ? 


Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-! 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : | 


Iam very glad that my hon. Friend has 
just become alive to the fact that a great 
deal of time is spent in answering ques- 
tions. I think it is an evil of which the 
House has long been conscious; but the 
remedy that my hon, Friend proposes has 
been often considered, and I am afraid 
it would only aggravate the evil, as it 
would add to waste of time, waste of 
paper, and waste of print. There is one 
remedy which I would suggest to the 
consideration of the House, and that is 
that if we had a strict rule against sub- 
sidiary questions we might save one- 
third of the time expended. The putting 
of these questions is a recent practice, 
and, as faras I know, there is no authority 
whatever for it in this House. The 


practice of hon. Members getting up and | 


saving, “ Sir, arising out of that answer,” 
practically trebles the questions on the 
Paper. This is a matter well deserving 
the consideration of the House, and I 
am quite sure that if the House should 
express an opinion to the effect I 
have stated, you, Sir, would be glad to 
enforce it. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 


Thanet): Would the right hon. Gentle- | 


man also consider the advisability of 


Ministers abstaining from argumentative 


replies 7 
Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 


kirk): And of keeping close to the | 


questions put ? 


Sim W. HARCOURT: I can only | 


promise for myself, 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): In con- 
nection with this matter, I venture to 
ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether you will 


Mr. J.B. Balfour 


|order to save the time of the House ; 
and whether it cannot be ruled that any 
Member who is not in his place to ask 
his question when it is called shall 
forfeit his right for the day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: One result of that 
Rule might be that questions which were 
passed over one day would be put down 
on the next day, and so swell the 
number of questions again. 

Mr. SNAPE (Laneashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood): May I ask whether a remedy 
would not be found if the questions were 
| edited before they are put on the Paper, 
and if such as are suitable could be sent 
direct to the Departments, and answered 
_from the Departments, instead of being 

brought before the House ? 


| Mr. SPEAKER: That would be a 
| 





very responsible duty to undertake. 

Carrain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
Arising out of all these questions, I 
should like to ask whether it would not 
be possible to limit the number of ques- 
tions asked by any one particular Mem- 

‘ber? Some Members only ask one or 
two questions during the Session, while 
others ask scores, 

Mr. SPEAKER : It is quite possible 
that a Member might have a legitimate 
curiosity which would necessitate the ask- 
ing of many questions. 


THE BUSINESS AFTER THE RECESS. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it a fact 
that the Vote on Aceount will be taken 
on the first day after the holidays 7 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Then, as the 
hon. Member for South Antrim has 
given notice that he will raise the 
question of the condition of Clare, I beg 
to say that I will be there. 


MOTION. 





PROHIBITED PERSONS (DRINK) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors to 
persons of drunken habits.”—(Wr. Bill.) 

Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): May I ask what is the 
nature of the Bill? It seems to have a 
good object: but [ would suggest that 
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North Sea 
it might be improved by being made to 
apply to persons of sober habits before 
they get drunk, 
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Mx. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): Lhope | 


the hon. Baronet will allow the Bill to be 
printed before he expresses any opinion on 
it. Itis a very small affair, It simply 
provides that persons who have been 


convicted a certain number of times 
within a given period will be under 
disabilities, and unable to go to a public- 


house to buy drink. It will be for the 
House, when it has the Bill in print, to 
say whether, as I think it will, it com- 
mands universal satisfaction. 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bill, 
Captain Bowles, and Mr. Hanbury. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 


(Bill 372.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





NORTH SEA FISHERIES BILL. 
(No. 259.) 
[ Progress, 10th May. } 


Bill considered in Committee. 


COMMITTEE, 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 3. 
Question proposed, * That Clause 3 
stand part of the Bill.” 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, 
objected to this and to every other clause 
in the Bill, because the provisions could 
only be enforced by adopting in times of 
peace methods that ought only to be 

to in times of war—namely, 
and seizure. Under this Bill 
cruisers would enabled to 
a British vessel, examine her 
and if the commander of the 
were not satisfied with 
her, and take her into port. 
This was a most dangerous power 
to give. He had no objection to the 
enactment of laws against the exit from 
our ports of vessels likely to be engaged 
in this noxious and harmful trathe: but 
he did object to giving this power to 
foreign vessels over English vessels, A 
certain amount of spirituous liquor was 
necessary at times for sailors, and what 
they ought to provide against was the 
it. The Bill had been intro- 


he 


resorted 
search 
foreign 
search 
papers, 
vessel 
seize 


be 


abuse of 
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duced into that House under 
stances which were extremely discredit- 
able to Her Majesty's Government, who 


circum- 


had tried to smuggle it through the 
House after 12 o'clock without giving 


the slightest information as to its object. 
The French Government had refused to 
accept it on good and substantial grounds, 
Her Majesty’s Government had been in 
possession of the Correspondence that had 
taken place with regard to the Conven- 
tion for the last three months, and yet it 
was only when they had succeeded in 
smuggling the Bill through its Second 
Reading that they had condescended to 
lay that Correspondence upon the Table 
of the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
had told them he knew nothing of the 
Correspondence when he introduced the 
Bill. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munxpe.ua, Sheffield, 
Brightside): Oh,no! What I said was 
that I had not the full Correspondence 
before me in printed form ; but I knew its 
purport was indeed generally known. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he had 

not understood that; but he would, of 
course, aecept the statement. Still, he 
thought they had good cause for com- 
plaint, inasmuch as endeavours had 
been made to push forward the Bill after 
12 o'clock when there could be no dis- 
cussion. The French Government had 
refused to ratify the Convention on 
grounds which were extremely valid. 
Lord Salisbury was of opinion—as he 
himself was—that if France stood out 
the traffie would not be stopped, but 
would be carried on under the French 
flag. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This more pro- 
perly arises Clause 1. Clause 
simply creates penalties for infringements 


» 
on » 





them to | 


of the Aet, and has nothing to do with 
| poliey. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES admitted 
} that, but thought he should have some 
‘Jatitude in view of the attempts to 
smuggle the Bill through without dis- 
cussion. lle held that the Government 
ought to move that Progress should be 
reported, in order to give hon. Members 


an opportunity of reading the important 
Correspondence just issued before they 
were called upon to consider this most 
silly and misehievons Bill in Committee. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I could not have 


believed that any hon. Member in this 
House would have delivered such a 
speech as that to which we have just 
listened. As has been pointed out, by 
Clause 1 the House has confirmed the 
Convention, and by Clause 2 has im- 
posed penalties for exchanging or selling 
spirits. The other clauses are subsidiary. 
The circumstances of the Bill are simple. 
In 1886, after the greatest evils had pre- 
vailed in the North Sea Fishery, a Con- 
vention, including France, was entered 
into for the purpose of putting down the 
abominable system of * cooperage.” That 
Convention was confirmed in 1887, and 
an Act was passed, promoted by my Pre- 
decessor, of which the present Bill is an 
exact copy, with the exception that it 
leaves out Franee, who, for reasons set 
forth in the Correspondence, practically 
because we are in Egypt, decline to join 
us in the Convention, 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg the 
right hon, Gentleman's pardon, — France 
objected to the Convention on the 
ground that this was an attempt on the 
part of England to dominate the North 
Sea. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Exactly. But 


France has agreed to a similar Conven- 
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tion, which is now actually in force, and | 


the Convention of I886 extends over 
exactly the same area as this. When I 
came back to the Board of Trade last 
year, | found that Lord Salisbury had 
agreed to set up a separate Convention 
leaving out France; and as a resulta 
Convention was entered into, and it re- 
quired a new enactment, giving France 
the option of coming into the Conven- 
tion. What was said by France herself 
on this subject 7? A French Commission 
sat upon it, and reported that the trade in 
alcohol had been carried on by persens 
devoid of any sense of morality on 
board vessels flying the German flag ; 
that shameful advantage was taken of all 
the vices of fishermen, who were detained 
by prostitutes, and when their reason had 
been destroyed by intoxication the men 
were stripped and robbed. There were 
most scandalous orgies, succeeded often 
by seenes of robbery and murder, A 


more terrible statement has never been 
placed on paper, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): The 
same thing goes on ameng English 
sailors, 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 


| 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes; under the 


influence of this system of floating 
brothels. This Bill is intended to put 
down these evils: and, in the face of 


what promises to be sheer obstruction, 
I say that no Bill ever had such 
claims upon this House, and that in the 
interests of our fishermen, and by reason 
of our pledges to other Governments, 
we are bound to place this enactment on 
our Statute Book as soon as_ possible. 

*Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, there appeared to be a great deal 
of misconception in regard to the Bill. 
The International Convention of 1887, to 
devise means to suppress the floating 
grog-shops in the North Seas, was the 
result of negotiations between the British 
Foreign Office and the Maritime Powers 
of Europe. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham was the 
first to induce the Foreign Office to take 
up the question, and Lord Salisbury 
took steps to have the Convention 
assembled owing to the representations 
made by Sir Edward Birkbeck—a name 
that would be always held in respect by 
fishermen—and himself in 1887. That 
Convention was signed by all the Pleni- 
potentiaries, anda Bill, ratifying that 
Convention, was passed by the House 
in five minutes in I888. France alone 
refused to pass the necessary legisla- 
tion; henee the new Convention in 
February last, whieh all the other 
Powers had signed and ratified, and 
which the Committee were now asked 
to ratify by passing the Bill before it. 
Therefore, France would now. either 
have to come into the arrangement, or 
hear the responsibility of the “ floating 
hells” carrying on their illegal traffic 
under her flag—a traftic the consequences 
of which to the moral and commercial 
welfare of the fishermen few hon. 
Members could fully realise. As to 
Clause 3 under discussion, it was 
entirely subsidiary to Clauses 1 and 2, 
which had been passed. His hon. 
Friend opposite objected to Clause 3. 
But they could not amend the Bill. 
They must now either take the Bill as 
it was, or nullify the proceedings of the 
Convention of February last. The 
House of Commons, in 1888, passed an 
Act ratifying the previous Convention, 
and Clause 3 of the present Bill was 
word for word in exactly the same 
terms as Clause 3 of the Act of 1888, 
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England was the first to ask the Mari- 


time Powers to enter into an engage- 
ment to deal with the evils complained 
of, and it was a matter of honour that 
we should do what was necessary on our 
part to carry it out. England, of all the 
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Powers who had signed the first Con- | 


vention, had not yet ratified the second 
Convention, and she was bound in 
honour to ratify it. It was believed, too, 
that France would come in as soon as 
the other Powers had ratified the Con- 
vention. That France thought it was 


necessary something should be done to | 


protect the fishermen was proved by the 
fact that a Commission appointed by the 


French Government in 1889 to inquire | 


into the subject fully recognised the | 


evils of the existing system, and agreed 
that it was necessary something should 
be done to abolish it. He would read 
an extract from the Report of the Com- 
mission— 


| 
“After an inquiry orderel by the Govern- 


ment of Great Britain, the Commissioner 
charged with the Mission declared that the 
presence of * floating grog-shops” at the fishing 
grounds constituted a permanent source of dis- 
order among the fishermen, and that the most 
detestable evils ran riot in these establishments ; 
theft, abuse of confidence, threats, violence, 
brigandage, obscenity and fraud ; drunkenness, 
pushed to its most extreme limits, produced as a 
necessary consequence outbreaks and indisci- 
pline among the crews. To satisfy their passions 
the fishermen spent not only the resources des- 
tined for the maintenance of themselves and 
their families, but bartered away for beer and 
bad liquor the fish and fishing gear belonging 
to their masters. The Commissioner added that 
violent deaths had resulted from. the 
which took place on board this new kind of 
public-house.” 


scenes 


The statement that the men often bar- 
tered away the fish in order to obtain 
drink on board these floating grog-shops 
was perfectly true. Two skippers were 


brought before him, as Chairman of 
Quarter Scssions, for bartering away 


their employers’ fish, and he was sorry 
to say he had to sentence them to hard 
labour. They had been respectable men, 
and were reduced to that condition by 
the evil influences of these grog-shops. 
If the Committee desired to keep up the 
morality of the fishermen, and earn the 
gratitude of the fishermen, and especially 
the gratitude of the wives of the fisher- 
men, they would pass the Bill at onee, 
Mr. HANBURY said, there’ were 
two distinet parts in the Bill. They 
were all agreed as to the terrible effects 
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of the spirit traffic in connection with 
the North Sea Fisheries, and that those 
evils should be stopped, or mitigated, if 
possible. But hon. Gentlemen should not 
try torush through the Bill on pleas of 
that kind. It was not because a Bill was 
well-intentioned that it would be an 
effective Bill. He confessed he should 
like to have the present discussion post- 
poned till a later clause of the Bill, 
because Clause 3, which they were dis- 
cussing, limited the effect of the measure 
solely to British sailors. He thought 
the House should do everything it could 
to limit the traffie as far as British 
sailors were concerned. He was sorry 
to say that it was the conduct of British 
sailors mainly that had led to such legis- 
lation; and in the face of the extreme 
objection which France had taken to any 
Convention of the kind he thought the 
Bill should apply to British seamen 
alone, both in respect to selling intoxi- 
sating liquors and purchasing them from 
other ships. Therefore he had no objec- 
tion to Clause 3, but he thought it was 
useless to go further, and pass a Bill 
which would be inoperative. The Bill 
was not limited to grog-shops alone. It 
might fall heavily on innocent British 
sailors. It did not apply ouly to fisher- 
men who wanted spirits, but it might be 
applied to fishermen who, after a storm, 
wanted fresh rigging or an anchor. 
Another great objection to the Bill was 


that France did not come into the 
arrangement, It was all very well to 


say that a similar Bill was passed by the 
late Government ; but things had altered 
very much since then, France was then 
a party to the arrangement. France re- 
fused to ratify the Convention now. 
The fact that France would be a party 
to the arrangement made the arrange- 
ment inoperative. Let them do every- 
thing, so far as they could, to legislate for 
British sailors; but it was idle to go 
further and pass an Act which would 
be inoperative, and which would possibly 
make them a laughing-stock. The mere 
fact that France refused to join in the 
Convention made it possible for the 
traffic to be carried on in the future just 
as in the past. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, no! 

Mr. HANBURY said, he did not see 
how the traffie could be prevented under 
the circumstances. At all events, the 
operation of the Bill should be confined 
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to our own sailors or fishermen, with 
whom alone we had power to deal. 


Mr. Mundella rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


Question, * That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, “ That Clause 3 stand part 
of the Bill,” put accordingly, and agreed 
to. 

Clause 4 agreed to. 

Clause 5. 


Question proposed, “That Clause 5 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. HANBURY said, he would like 
to hear some explanation from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade on the points 
he had raised. He would like to know 
whether the Government had taken into 
serious consideration the objections 
which the Freneh Government had 
offered to the Convention ? An attempt 
had been made to pass the Bill without 
discussion after 12 o’ciock, before some 
Members of the Government and Mem- 
bers generally knew anything of the 
serious objections raised to the Conven- 
tion by France. Their action in objecting 
to the Bill being passed after 12 o'clock 
was, therefore, justified. He did not 
think the Bill should be diseussed at 
any length that day; but he thought 
they should have some statement from 
the Government as to whether they had 
really satisfied themselves that in legis- 
lating without the concurrence of France 
we were not leaving out a very important 
factor in the problem ; and whether, by 
passing this Bill, we should be able to 
stop this abominable traffic if it were 
possible for French vessels to carry it 
as heretofore ? He believed the Aet 
would prevent British people from in- 
dulging in the traffic, but did not think 
much good would follow, as France would 
still be free to carry it on, 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would explain, by reference 
to the Correspondence, in what way he 
had come across the information that 
France was opposing the Convention in 
connection with some question of her 
claims in Egypt. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My _ reference 


to that subject was based upon the state- 


Mr. Hanbury 
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ment in the Correspondence that France 
had complained that the English were 
dominating the seas, and that we had 
not been sufficiently considerate to her 
in dealing with the Egyptian Question. 
I may add, in reply to the hon, Member 
for Preston, that France has always 
been an innocent party in this mutter, 
beeause she has never supplied bad spirits 
to the fishermen. It is chiefly Belgians, 
Seandinavians, and sometimes Germans, 
who supply these vile and injurious 
spirits. France is alive to this great 
evil, and I hope, by-and-bye, France 
will come to a better understanding and 
join us. It was not the French Govern- 
ment that objected to the Convention. 
They did tseir best to get it carried, but 
the obstruction to this legislation came 
from the Members of the Committee of 
the French Chamber. This clause is 
simply a repetition of a corresponding 
clause in the previous Act. The House 
has already passed the enacting clauses, 
and, really, as there is nothing left to 
discuss, I hope we will go through with 
the Bill. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he agreed that very little 
time ought to be consumed in discussing 
the Bill; but he was bound to say that, in 
his experience, he had never known 
tactics less calculated to advance the end 
in view than the taeties of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
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had charged those who had brought 
forward Amendments to the Bill with 


obstruction, 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No: it was the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Great Grimsby. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman, instead of 
narrowing the range of discussion, had 
introduced a subject which, if followed up, 
might have led te an interesting Debate 
on Egypt and the foreign policy of 
this country. It was an extraordinary 
thing to find a Minister, who was in 
charge of a Fishery Convention Bill, 
going beyond the province of 
the Bill, and charging a Committee 
of the French Chamber, which repre- 
sente| every section of the Chamber, 
with obstructive tactics. He did not 
wish to be drawn into a discussion on the 
Constitutional arrangements of the French 
Chamber, or on the foreign policy of 
this country ; but no thanks were due to 
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the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill that such topics did not 
now make a large demand on the 
time of the Committee. With 
respect to the action of France, he 
vas afraid the right hon. Gentleman, 
from his observations, was scarcely a 
Minister calculated to approach France 
on this subject with the necessary con- 
ciliatory spirit ; but he wished to know 
whether any stepS had been taken by the 
Government to obtain from the Govern- 
ment of France some assurance that, 
while standing outside the Convention, 
they would, as a matter of French 
Municipal Law, endeavour on their part 
to put down what was universally 
admitted to be a grave scandal and 
reproach ? If the Government had taken 
steps to obtain from the French Govern- 
ment some expression that they would 
assist to abolish this infamous traffic, it 
would have been far more satisfactory to 
the Committee than for the Minister in 
charge of the Bill to indulge in vain 
denunciations and strictures upon the 
Committee of the French Chamber. 
*Mr.GIBSON BOW LES said, one little 
fact had escaped the notice of the President 
of the Board of Trade. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that there was no 
danger of French vessels engaging in the 
liquor traffic in the North Seas. Perhaps 
that was because the’ French had not 
hitherto engaged in the fishing. The 
fishermen were mostly Englishmen, 
Dutchmen, and some Norwegians. But 
it was stated in the Correspondence that 
the French people, and especially the 
inhabitants of Boulogne, were now 
beginning to fit out vessels for the North 
Sea Fisheries ; and asthe French would 
be the only persons allowed to engage in 
this traffic in the future they would be 
very much tempted to engage in the 
trafic on a large scale. He would also 
‘all the attention of the Committee 
to the fact that when the former 
Act was passed, in» 1888, France 
had taken part in the Convention. But 
the situation was now entirely changed. 
France had taken no part in the present 
Convention, but not because, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had indiscreetly stated, 
she was jealous of our position in Egypt. 
There was no mention of Egypt in the 
Correspondence. The right hou. Gentle- 


man the Member for Great Grimsby had 
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quoted from the Correspondence of 1891, 
but he ought to have also quoted from 
the Correspondence of 1892. In the 

French Correspondence he found it stated 
—“England has tried to usurp the 
dominion of the seas.” 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Hear, hear! 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES maintained 
that England bad usurped nothing. 
What England sought to retain was her 
own dominion over the seas; but France 
stated that we had usurped the dominion 
of the seas, and had refused to join in 
the Convention in order to prevent 
English cruisers roaming about as the 
police of the seas. His objection to the 
Bill was that it would give power to any 
vessel of the five nations in the Con- 
vention to overhaul any merchant ship 
whatever in the North Seas. 

Captain Norton rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, * That the Question be 
now put”; but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question, 

Debate resumed. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES repeated 
that his objection to the Bill was that 
under it any English merchant ship 
going to the North Seas was liable to be 
seized by a naval officer of any of those 
five nations, and its papers searched and 
overhauled, and the vesse! seized and 
taken into port. He denied the imputation 
that had been made broadcast upon our 
tishermen—that they were drunkards, 
and that they desired to be protected by 
foreign cruisers. He knew them well ; 
he had sailed for many years with them, 
and he undertook to say that there were 
no honester meu in the country, and that 
a larger number of them were temperance 
men than of any other class. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S. E., Hey- 
wood): I rise to Order, Mr. Mellor. I 
desire to ask, are the observations of 
the hon. Member in Order on this clause ? 

Tune CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
the hon. Member is out of Order. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
Bill would place the English fishermen, 
who, as he had said, were a temperate 
body of men, under the dominion of 
foreign eruisers. They occasionally re- 
quired an anchor, or cable, or something 
of the kind after a storm; but the etfect 
of this Convention would be that vessels 
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would be indisposed to supply them with | 
any of these things for fear of falling 
under the suspicion of being engaged in 
the “coopering trade.” He contended 
that the Convention was unnecessary. 
The English fishermen were not 
drunkards, and did not need this legisla- 
tion. Foreign cruisers, he contended, 
should not have the right to capture 
English vessels in the North Sea. 


Mr. Mundella rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, *“ That the Question be 
now put”; but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. HENEAGE said, hon. Members 
had asked how were we to hope that 
Frauce would come in? He would give 
them the answer in the words of the 
Commission to which the investigation 
of this question was deputed. On page 
21 it was stated— 

“The results of our not adhering to the 

Convention must be considered. It would none 
the less exist among the five other signatory 
Pow :ts, who have decided to forbid absolutely 
the liquor traffic among the fishermen of their 
respective nations. What would be the con- 
sequence? Being hampered in their contraband 
trade, the floating grog-shops would not hesi- 
tate to fly the French flag under the pretext 
that France had not adhered to the Convention, 
and that, consequently, her flag would be pro- 
tected against the pursuit of cruisers. Is it 
our interest to displease the neighbouring 
Powers by not lending them our moral and 
effective support in this work of improvement ? 
Should we be right in sheltering under our 
honoured flag an immoral, shameful, and disgust- 
ing trade!” 
With reference to the suggestion that 
English vessels would be put at the 
mercy of foreign cruisers, he pointed out 
that the moment a cruiser discovered a 
floating grog-shop its duty would be to 
call in the cruiser of the nation to which 
the vessel belonged, and ask them to take 
sare of the case. 

Mason RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said 
that, as one who had more fishermen in 
his constituency probably than any other 
hon. Member, with the exception of the 
rigit hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
and the hon. Member for Lynn, he hoped 
hon. Gentlemen on that side would not 
impede that clause, but would allow the 
Bill to pass. It was perfectly true, as 





the hon. Member for Preston had said, 
thatthey had not been allowed to discuss | 
the Bill; but the Government had not 


Mr. Gibson Bowles | 
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allowed them to discuss anything except 
the Irish Home Rule Bill, and when they 
discussed that they were  closured. 
However, on the principle that half a 
loaf was better than no bread, he hoped the 
Bill would be allowed to pass. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 6. 
Mr. HANBURY said, that the 


ground France took for not joining the 
Convention was that five other important 
nations refused to join. Were the Go- 
vernment, in order to make this Bill 
effective if passed into law, prepared to 
negotiate with Norway and Russia with 
the view to joining in a fresh Conven- 
tion, for France, Russia, and Norway 
were all concerned in these fisheries, 
and had had no share in this Conven- 
tion ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA stated that the 
Norwegian boats did not remain at the 
fishing ground, but simply ran out and 
home again, whilst Russian boats did 
not fish in this part of the North Sea. 
The discussion on the Bill had already 
occupied more than three times the 
amount of time his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Marjoribanks) had placed at his 
disposal, and he felt that he must carry 
out his engagement. Net a_ single 
Ameadment had been put on the Paper 
in reference to any clause, and unless the 
Bill was at once passed through he 
should move to report Progress. 


Mr. HANBURY would tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that it was his own 
conduct of this Bill which had led to 
the opposition. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not been constantly bringing 
charges of obstruction against the Oppo- 
sition and against the French Govern- 
ment, who questioned his proceedings, 
and had done what he had done that 
day—namely, put down the Bill in Go- 
vernment time at an earlier period, very 
little objection would have been raised. 
He did not think it right this clause 
should be claimed to be taken now be- 
cause they had not pet down Amend- 
ments. The reason they had not put 
down Amendments was because they 
wanted the Bill to go through. He 
hoped the right hon, Gentleman would 
adopt his suggestion, and enter into 
negotiations with Norway and Russia. 
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Sir G. BADEN-POWELL expressed 


the hope that the Government would 
recognise the importance of applying to 
those Powers that had not joined the 
Convention for support, as a_ vessel 
could, by hoisting the flag of one of these 
Powers, prevent search by a cruiser. 
Mr. MUNDELLA replied that if they 


found a vessel hoisted the flag of one of 


these Powers in order to sell grog they 
should feel it their duty to approach the 
Government of that Power on the subject. 

He expressed the opinion that the French 
people had not done anything in this 
direction—they had been perfectly in- | 
nocent of such proceedings. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that | 
very serious International considerations, 
and also the interests of the fishermen 
themselves, had made him feel it to be | 


his duty to make a few remarks on_ the 
Bill. They did not wish to obstruct it, 
and never had justified any charge of 
obstruction, aud they were now disposed 
to let the right hon. Gentleman have his 
Bill if he would behave nicely to them in 
future, and take what steps he could to 
avoid what might become an abusive | 
practice of search, seizure, and capture of | 
Euglish vessels by foreign enemies. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, in reply to the 
hon. Member, he might point out that the 
Report from which he had already quoted 
stated that — 


“The Convention of the 6th of May, 1882, 
relative to the police of the fisheries in the 
North Sea was signed by the same Powers. Its 
object was much more important than that of 
the Liquor Tratlic Convention, without pre- 
senting greater features of interest for our 
country. We accepted it, but it bas not given 
rise to any incident concerning us. There is 
still less reason to fear the present stipulations, 
which, while protecting the morality and 
sobriety of the fishermen, will prove to be 
absolutely inoffensive.” 


Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 
Mr. MUNDELLA asked the House 


to consent to the Bill being read a third 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”"—( Mr. Mundella.) 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, they 
had allowed the Bill to pass through 
Committee in spite of grave doubts ; and 
he hoped, therefore, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would allow the Third Reading 
to stand over. ‘They had shown by their 
conduct that they were not disposed to 
do anything but what was generous ; and, 
for his part, he should very much like 
time to enable him to communicate with 
his fishing constituents as to the Bill. 

Mr. HENEAGE hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would not press his objection, 
because, at the present moment, all the 
fleets were in the North Sea, and it was 
therefore important that the provisions of 
the Bill should be put into force at once. 


Question put, aud agreed to, 


Bill read the third time, and- passed. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, — 1893-4. 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Crass I. 
1. £283,923, to complete the sum for 
Revenue Department Buildings, Great 
Britain. 


Mr. FORWOOD (Laneashire, Orms- 
kirk) said, the previous evening he 
ventured to put to the Secretary to the 
Treasury one or two questions, to one 
only of which he had up to the 
received an answer. He at 
once said that the question which 
was answered — by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was replied to 
in the most satisfactory manner, The 
right hon. Gentleman undertook to con- 
sider the suggestion that, instead of 
charging the cost of Post Office build- 
ings ou the Votes for the year, it should 
be spread over a number of years, the 
same as was done with the expenditure 
for barracks and fortifications. But 
there were two other points to 
which he had not yet received a reply. 
One was as to the form of the Estimates, 
and the other was as to Re-Votes. The 
right hon. Gentleman told him that the 
items opposite which * Re-Votes ” were 
marked indicated sums of money voted 
in the previous yeur, but which had 
not been spent, and which, therefore, had 
to be re-voted this year. These Re- 
Votes amounted, in the case of the Post 


present 
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Office, to no less than £46,000, and on 
Customs and Inland Revenue buildings 
to £5,500, making a total of £51,500 
apparently at the disposal of the First 
Commissioner of Works on these items. 
That amount, if this Estimate was 
accurate, must have been 
rendered or spent. Clearly it had not 
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either sur- | 


been surrendered, because from the Re- | 
| to make of the Treasury, and he did not 


turn with which he had been favoured by 
the First Commissioner of Works he 
found that the total sum at his disposal 
for 1892-3 for Revenue Department 
buildings was £237,000, of which he ex- 
pended no less than £231,000. Either, 
therefore, the Return must be erroneous, 
or he had spent for works not indicated 
in the Estimates of last year over 
£50,000. He should like to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether, 
in the expenditure of money not required 
for one item, he could apply it to another 
without Treasury control? He knew 
that in other Departments the Treasury 
had to be consulted before money saved 
from one item could be expended on 
another. That Treasury control very 
often led to great delay and inconveni- 
ence, and his experience was that such 
control was not of advantage to the 
Service. Another question in reference 
to the Treasury control was this: Did 
that control extend to the stoppage of 
the commencement of any work in the 
financial year until the whole Vote had 
been passed by that House ? because, if it 
did, the summer season, which was best 
for building purposes, was often lost, and 
the work not commenced till the autumn, 
so that the amount of money which the 
First Commissioner might have expected 
Was not expended. 

*Tur FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had yesterday made an attack on his 
Department, although that attack in 
reality was more on the Colleagues of 
the right hon. Gentleman than it was on 
him (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman, before making 


his observations, should have con- 
sulted his Colleagues who - sat 
beside him, for they would have re- 


moved some of the misconceptions into 


which he had fallen. The right hon. 


Gentleman said that the Treasury had | penditure, and it 


‘man. 
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these works after they had been 
agreed upon; that the money which 


had been voted and not been expended 
on these works had been © sur- 
rendered to the Treasury, and that the 
Votes, as presented, were eutirely mis- 
leading. ‘To the first of these charges 
—namely, that the Treasury starved the 
Post Office Vote, he had no complaint 


think there was any ground for the 
suggestion that had been made under 
the late Government. There’ was 
equally no ground for the other com- 
plaints made by the right hon. Gentle- 
The facts of the case were 
shortly these: The Department had 
under construction at the present moment 
no fewer than 64 Post Offices in different 
parts of the Kingdom. These works 
were at different stages of progress. At 
the commencement of every financial 
year the Office of Works made out an 
estimate of what could be spent upon 
ach of these works, and that estimate 
formed the basis of the aggregate Esti- 
mate laid before the Treasury, and finally 
before Parliament. Experience _ had 
shown that in the course of the year 
where so many works were under- 
taken, accidents and unexpected events 
occurred which prevented the full ex pendi- 
ture taking place on some of these works. 
In other cases disputes occurred with 
the contractors, or strikes tock place, or 
questions arose regarding light and air, 
and the result was that in a certain 
number of these works delays occurred, 
and it was found impossible to expend 
in the financial year all that was ex- 
pected at the commencement of it. In 
order to meet these cases and prevent 
the voting of unnecessary money fer any 
financial year, the practice had been for 
the Treasury to make a reduction on 
the aggregate Vote of about one-fourth 
from the aggregate Estimate. In other 
words, when the total amount was 
to be added up, the Treasury had been 
in the habit of making a reduction of 
one-fourth, which in practice had 
been proved to be exactly — the 
amount to deduct from the aggregate 
Vote. He had before him a statement 
showing the actual Vote in each of the 
four or five years, and the actual ex- 
was very curious 


starved the Post Office Vote; that great | how nearly the two coincided, In 
delays took place in the completion of | 1889-90 the aggregate Vote for the 


Mr. Forwood 
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Revenue Department buildings was 
£125,900 ; and the actual amount ex- 


pended £126,800, a difference of less | 


than £1,000. In the year 1890-91, the 
amount voted was £215,000, and the 
amount expended £213,600, a difference 
of only £1,400. In 1891-92 the amount 
voted was £214,000, and the amount 
expended £227,000, an excess of £13,000, 
which had to be met by a Supplemental 
Vote. In 1892-93, the amount voted was 
£237,000, and 
£231,000, showing an expenditure of 
within £5,000 or £6,000 of the aggre- 
gate Vote. 
disposed of the complaint of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He quite agreed that 
when once they began a work they should 
push on with it. 


Mr. FORWOOD asked, what about | 


the Re-Votes, amounting to £50,000 ? 
*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 


explained that from the aggregate Vote 
there was deducted by the Treasury one- 
fourth. In the course of the year, from 
accidents of various kiuds, it was im- 


possible to spend the whole of the sums 


anticipated in respect of particular post | 


offices, and a Re-Vote was necessary. 
It was not a Re-Vote of the aggregate 
amount, but in respect of that particular 
item. The Treasury sanction was ob- 


tained for the transfer from one item to 


another without difficulty, and no incon- | 


venience was found in practice to that 
expenditure. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that his experience at 
the Admiralty must be very different to 
his, because he had found no difficulty 
whatever in getting the Treasury to 
facilitate arrangements of that kind. As 
he had said, he quite agreed that when 


once a Post Office was begun the true | 


policy was to complete it as quickly as 


possible ; that was a policy he had always | 


eudeavoured to carry out, and he had 


found no difficulty in the Treasury voting 
the necessary sums of money to carry 
out that policy. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that the Return which 
had been presented showed that the 
average length of time for the erection 


of a post office was five years. He had 
been misled in that respect by the 
VOL. XU. [rourtn series.] 
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the amount expended | 


He thought that entirely | 
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| inclusion in the Return of many post 
| offices, of which the total cost was very 
large ; but where a few hundreds only 
were to be spent in completing them 
during the current year, 

Mr. FORWOOD: That is not what 
I said. What I said was that the 
amount of money asked for this year, 
compared with the total expenditure of 
£1,096,000, showed that it would take 
five years to complete the works. 
| Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : 
precisely I 
Gentleman 


That 
The 


been 


is what said. 


hon. had 


by figures which he had not 


right 
misled 
studied. Included in that Return were 
many post offices which were just on 
the of 


point completion, and on 
: 
which a very small amount would 
ibe expended within the year. If 


they deducted these cases, instead of the 
average time for the erection of a post 
office being five years, it would be found 
to be less that three, which, having 
regard to the magnitude of the works, 
The Department 
was doing its utmost to complete the 
works when once they were begun, and 


was not excessive. 


it would fully recognise that no 
/economy was so bad as to delay 
| works when once commenced. He now 
‘came to the Liverpool Post Office, 
(a subject in which the right hon. 
‘Gentleman was naturally so much 
interested. It was a fact that 


two or three years ago a very large 
sum of money was voted by the late Go- 
verument for the purpose of purchasing 
a site for the Liverpool Post Office. 
Apparently, it was not anticipated that 
last year it would be possible to spend 
; any sum to commence building ; but in 
the course of the year it became possible 
to do so. Tenders were invited for 
commencing the foundations ; the lowest 
was accepted, and if things had gone on 
as was expected it would have been 
possible during the last year to have ex- 
pended a considerable sum of money upon 
them. But, unfortunately, as sometimes 
happened, a dispute arose with the con- 
tractor as to the terms of the contract 
}and the conditions imposed upon him 
under the tender, which led to delay, and 


3 1 
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only that day they had been apprised by 
their solicitor that they were justified in 


treating the contract as at an end, and in | 
The result | 


accepting the next tender. 
had been that during the last year they | 
had been unable to expend any money 
on the Liverpool Post Office ; but they 
hoped to be able to doso at once. The | 
work of preparing the foundations in a 
building of that magnitude was very | 
great, and it was not, therefore, likely that | 
any money would be spent on the build- | 
ing itself during the present year; but | 
the work would be pushed on with the 
utmost expedition. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that there was 
much to be said in favour of treating 
these Post Office buildings as a matter 
of capital expenditure, instead of voting 
the money every year, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had undertaken 
to consider the matter. 


Mr. FORWOOD said, he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that his 
Department submitted to the Treasury 
the sum of money which they had 
anticipated they could expend in the 
coming financ sial year over each of the 


different buildings ; that the Treasury had | 


a better knowledge of these matters 
than the expert officers of the Cemmis- 
sioner of Works, and struck off one-fourth 
from the total, and, as a matter of fact, 
that after such revision the total left 
really represented the amount of work 
that could be done in the course of the 
year, thus showing the Treasury could 
make a better estimate than the Office of 
Works. If it was the fact that the 
Treasury were better able to estimate the 
amount of money that could be expended 
on post offices than the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, he would strongly urge 
that when that right hon, Gentieman put 
down the amount required for the year 
opposite each and every work, instead of 
putting it at the larger sum of £15,000 
or £20,000, as the case might be, he 
should take 25 per cent. off each of 
these works, and then they should see 
the amount which, in the judgment of 
the Treasury, could be expended on the 
work, and they would thus get rid of that 


misleading item of Re-Vote. It was not | 
| 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 


{COMMONS 
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| really a Re-Vote, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted, and it was, therefore, 
misleading to represent it as such, He 
submitted that he was justified in raising 
this question, as the Estimates themselves 
were misleading, and led the House to 
believe that a large sum of money voted 
last year had not been spent, when the 
| real “fact was that the money had not 
“been voted. He believed that if the First 
| Commissioner of Works had had more 
money he would have been enabled to 
complete a greater number of Post Office 
| buildings, and so do the work more 
| efficiently than was done by starving the 
work from considerations of the Treasury. 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman he was entirely 
mistaken if he thought there had been 
any starving of this Vote. There were 
64 works in hand. The Office of Works 
at the commencement of the year brought 


an Estimate in respect of each of them, 
and the aggregate amount went to the 
Treasury. The Treasury, with the full 
assent of the Office of Works, guided 
by experience of the past, knocked off 
one-fourth of the whole amount, which 
the results showed exactly led to the 
requirements of the year. It would not 
be advisable to follow the course sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
knock off 25,per cent. from these works. 
There was no difficulty in getting the 
‘consent of the Treasury to transfer the 
Vote from one item to another, as the 
requirements necessitated ; the whole 
arrangement was a convenient one, and 
in the aggregate the work was done as 
anticipated, 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) attri- 
buted the delay of completing the works 
in hand and the insufficiency of money 
for the post offices to the system which 
compelled the Post Office to satisfy the 
Treasury as to the requirements in par- 
ticular places. Naturally the Treasury 
would not look beyond the immediate 
present, and they allowed post offices to 
be designed and built which satisfied the 
wants of the place at the particular time, 
but which took no regard whatever for 
the expansion of the town and the conse- 
quent necessity for an increase of accom- 
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modation. His own borough of Preston 
was an instance of this. They had there 
a post office which was built, he supposed, | 
40 years ago, when the town was only 
about half the size it was at the present 
time. The town had goue on increasing ; | 
telegraphs and parcel post had been 
added, so that additional post office | 
accommodation was urgently needed. 
Years ago this matter was brought 
under the notice of Mr. Raikes, who con- 
sidered various schemes. It happened 
that the Post Office at Preston was in 
one of the leading thoroughfares, so that | 
there was no room to enlarge it, and, 
therefore, what the authorities had to 
contemplate was the providing of a new 
site and the building of new buildings. 
It appeared to him that the system of 
passing the Estimates for Post Office 
buildings from the Post Office to the 
Treasury, and from the Treasury to the 
Board of Works, entailed an enormous | 
amount of delay and unnecessary work. | 
The condition of the post office at | 
Preston was that about 20 men were 
working in a place which was not fit for 
more than 10 at the outside. The con- 
ditions under which the officials had to 
e:rry on their business was conducive 
neither to health nor the efficient dis- 
charge of duties. He did not want to 
travel beyond this Vote, but he would 
like to point to the fact that they had 
this curious matter connected with the 
Post Office, that while the buildings and 
works came on on this particular Vote the 
acquisition of sites came on in another | 
Vote, and before they began to build 
they must of course acquire the site. 
He should like to know at what point 
the jurisdiction of the First Commissioner 
came in in reference to the acquisition of 
the site? It appeared to him that the 
public interests were not well served by 
the intervention of that officer when he 
did come in. The Post Office was really 
a Commercial Department, which ought 
to be conducted on commercial lines, | 
and those who were responsible for its 
management, when they decided that , 
further accommodation was required in a 
particular place, should not be hampered | 
by having to go to another Department. | 


He should be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman could make any statement 


about the present position of the Preston 
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intended to take towards providing the 
increased accommodation which was so 
urgently needed in that town. 


*Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said, that the right hon. 
Member for the Ormskirk Division 
of Liverpool had made an interesting 
and practical speech, which resolved 
itself very much into a question of the 
advisability of Treasury control. As one 
who had been for many years on the 
Public Accounts Committee—for some 
time Chairman—he could bear his testi- 
mony that, although the Treasury made 
mistakes occasionally, like other De- 
partments, yet its control was advan- 
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tageously exercised, and conduced 
very much to the economy of the 
finances of the country. His hon. 


Friend spoke of the Post Office and 
Treasury as being two separate concerns, 
but he rather looked upon them as two 
Departments of one business earrying ou 
the affairs of the nation. Theright hon. 
Member for Ormskirk questioned very 
much the present form of keeping 
accounts, because he said—if he under- 
stood him correctly—that the Controller 
and Auditor General found it practically 
impossible to give his certificate under 
the present system. 


Mr. FORWOOD: My remarks had 


| reference to one special form of Estimate 


placed before the House which is totally 
different to the form of Estimate placed 
before the House by all other Depart- 
ments, and on that form of Estimate I 
said that the Controller and Auditor 
General could not give his certificate 
with any degree of accuracy. This 
points out certain expenditure to be 
allocated to certain buildings ; but that 
expenditure, although set out on the 
Estimate, is varied by a lump sum 
deducted in the aggregate. 


*Sirn JOHN LUBBOCK said, with 
all due deference, he thought there would 
be no difficulty in giving the certificate 
under the form of Estimate they now had. 
Of course, whether it was a desirable 
form or not was another question, As 
far as his experience went, he did not 
anticipate any difficulty on the part of 


Post Office, or state what steps it was | the Controller and Auditor General in 
312 
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iving his certificate under the present 
lon of Estimate. 

suggested they should get out of the 
difficulty alluded to by using the power 
of the Treasury to grant transfers from 
one sub-head to another. 
useful provision in keeping the national 
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ugliness was rather added to by its pre- 


His right hon. Friend | 


That was a_ 


accounts, and was exercised by the > 


Treasury with great judgment. No} 

% - . . | 
doubt there was some convenience in | 
allowing money to be transferred 


sent unoccupied condition ? The popular 
idea in relation to the building in Bir- 
mingham was that it was absolutely un- 
suited to any purpose whatsoever. If 
the right hon. Gentleman could devise 
some means of disposing of it and get- 
ting it occupied he would confer an ad- 
vantage on the inhabitants of the town. 
He should also like to ask a question in 


relation to the incidence of charge for 


from one Vote to another, and, though | 
it would be a mistake to put any great | 


restrictions on the practice, 


there | 


were objections to it, and it was not de- | 


sirable that it should be resorted to 
oftener than could be avoided. 
been under the impression that £180,000 
was the total cost of the Liverpool Post 
Office, but it now appeared that that 
amount did not include the cost of the 
site; and to that extent the statement 
in the Estimates was misleading. In 


He had | 


order to have all the facts before them | 


the purchase of sites should be included 
in the Return. In the case of Landport 
Post Office nothing was to be spent this 
year, although there had been an original 
and a revised Estimate of £6,700, and if 
there were no idea of spending anything 


he did not see why it was introduced at | 


all. Great loss in interest was involved 
in undertaking so many works and ex- 
pending so little upon them. To acquire 
sites and to do nothing with them for a 
long time made a very serious addition to 
the cost of the buildings. He understood 
that the First Commissioner was willing 


these post offices as between the 
Telegraph and Postal Services. The 
first point would arise upon the original 
cost of the building, and he should be 
glad to know how that cost was distri- 
buted between one Service and the other. 
He believed the system formerly in 
operation was that the superficial space of 
the floors in the building was ascertained, 
the quantity of that area appropriated to 
the two branches of the Service ascer- 
tained, and the total charge of the build- 
ing was distributed as between the two 
Services upon that caleulation. He should 
be glad to know if that system was still 
in operation or not. A further question 
arose in relation to maintenance and re- 
pairs, Some years ago maintenance and 
repairs were charged—25 per cent, to the 
Telegraph Service and 75 per cent. to the 
Postal Service, and if that was the case now 
he did not see how it could be justified. 
If a less charge on the important item of 
maintenance and repairs was being made 
upon the Telegraph Service than ought 
strictly to be made it was very clear that 


' the deficiency on the Telegraph Service 


toexpedite building operations as mueh | 


as possible, with a view to minimising 
this source of loss, and, therefore, he did 
not think it necessary to pursue the 
subject further. Some of the sugges- 
tions of the right hon. Member for 
Ormskirk would rather complicate our 
accounts, and the right hon. Gentleman 
hardly did justice to the valuable super- 
vision exercised by the Treasury. 

Mr. BARROW 


(Southwark, Ber- 


relation to these buildings. 


mondsey) was understood to ask what | 


was the contemplated expenditure on the 
new post office at Croydon ? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) inquired what was pro- 
posed to be done with the old post office 
at Birmingham, an ugly building, whose | 


Sir John Lubbock 


| it out of revenue. 


was in reality much more considerable 
than the Estimate showed, and if the de- 
ficiency were increasing it was also clear 
that there might exist a necessity for a 
change of policy in relation to the Tele- 
graph Service. As he understood from the 
First Commissioner of Works, the Trea- 
sury contemplated trying the adoption of 
some system of capital expenditure in 
It was a 
very curious circumstance that if a 
Municipal or other Local Body wished to 
erect an expensive building it did not do 
Such a process would 


| be absolutely impossible, inasmuch as for 


a year or two over which the expenditure 
would extend there would be such an in- 
crease of rating as would be intolerable. 
Therefore a loan was borrowed for the 
total value of the building and_ site, 
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spread over 
series of years, having some 

tion to the life of the building, 
probably being 50 or 60 years. That, on | 
the face of it, was a fairiy just system, 
and for this reason : 
far beyond the term of the life of the 
persons who, under the system pursued 
by the Crown, had to pay the whole cost 


and that loan was 


rela- 


of it; and, therefore, by the Municipal 
system, the cost of the building was 


really paid for by the generation which 
had the use of it. It would be a_per- 
fectly fair and just system if something 


of the kind could be applied by the 
Treasury to buildings of a permanent 


character, such as those provided for the 


accommodation of the Post Office, the 
Customs, and other Services. 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, it was 


quite true that nothing was proposed this 
year as regarded the post office at Land- 
port. He believed they were quite pre- 
pared to undertake the building, but it 
uncertain they would 
to do it this year. If, fortunately, 
were able to commence the building, 
it of the 
As represent- 


was whether be 
able 
they 
they 
savings of another Vote. 
he did not in the least 


would be able to do out 


ing the Treasury, 
find fault with the right hon. Member 
for Ormskirk for his criticisms ; but, on 
the contrary, he rather thanked him for 


usefully drawing attention to many points | 


He differed from the | 
coutemplation to make Leeds a still more 


in the Estimates. 
right hon. Gentleman, who said that the 


A building lasted | 
'they should be built out of capital, he 
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a| form could not be devised for next year, 
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and if his right hon, Friend would wish 
to make any suggestions on the subject he 


With 


‘would be glad to receive them. 


'regard to the long delay in the building 


of post offices, and to the suggestion that 


| did not see why that should be done for 


post offices unless it were to be done for 
all other public buildings throughout the 
country. If it was desirable for one, it 
was desirable for all, What he wouid 
suggest to the First Commissioner was 


that quite so many post office buildings 


column as to Re-Votes was more mis- | 


He thought it was 
that column, 


leading than it was. 
clear what was meant by 


| 


though he quite agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman in his criticisms with | 
respect to the information given. He 


quite agreed that the form in which the 
Re-Votes were given was very mislead- 
ing. For instance, there was a case in 
which £6,860 was voted last year and a 
sum was spent, leaving £2,000 unappro- 
priated. That was put down for this year 
as & Re-Vote of £2,000, but it was a Re- 


| 


should not be undertaken at the same 


time. There were 64 now in some pro- 


| cess of construction, and, in his opinion, 


it would be better to have only one-half 
that number on hand and to spend a 
larger sum upon them. 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) said, that 


| it would be desirable to give great con- 


to in 


sideration the form which the 
Estimates should be presented. What 
the House of Commons wanted was to 
get more information, instead of less ; 
the present system was not calculated 
to give them that, and he hoped the 
matter would have the attention of the 
Treasury. Another matter to which he 
wished to draw the attention of the First 
Commissioner was the Leeds Post Office. 
This work had been on hand a very long 
time, and there was not a case in the 
United Kingdom which was more press- 
ing, in view of the fact that it was in 


important centre for forwarding tele- 
graphic communications, and that the 


present building was entirely inadequate. 
He noticed that only £20,000 was to be 
voted this year as compared with 
£24,000 last year. He could not under- 
stand how anyone who had prepared the 
Estimate could consider himself justified 
in reducing the amount. Only £18,500 
was spent last year, and that might seem 
some justification for reducing the 
amount. But last year there were local 
circumstances which tended to delay. 


Vote of less, because last year there was | The building was now well advanced, and 
'there was no reason whatever why not 


taken off from the total a certain amount 
which would have the effect of reducing 
the Re-Vote to a iess sum than £2,000. 
He was going to suggest that the Trea- | 
sury should consider whether a better 





only £20,000 but even £40,000 should 
not be spent upon it during the present 
year. What he desired to yask the right 
hon. Gentleman was that, if he had it in 
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his power, he would not allow the work 
to be limited by the amount of the Vote, 
but let it make as much progress as it 
could. 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that the 
contract was entered into more than a 
year ago by his Predecessor 


Mr. JACKSON: There was a strike. 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
was so; and thus the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see that the amount to be 





expended depended not upon theGovern- | 


ment, but upon the contractor. Nothing, 
he could assure the Committee, would be 
done by the Department to delay the 
work. If, under the contract entered 
into by his Predecessor, it was possible 
for the contractor to make greater pro- 
gress, more money would certainly be ex- 
pended. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, there were 
other questions to be answered, 
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|another item, relating to the North- 
' Western District, with an original Esti- 
| mate of £26,000, anda revised Estimate of 
| £54,000. Was not that a serious con- 
dition of affairs? In the matter of the 
| telegraph factories, the increase was 
from £36,700 to £65,000. Next year 
he supposed it would be £75,000, and it 
might even go up to £85,000 the year 
after that. But perhaps the right hon. 
Gentieman did not care what happened 
next year, as he knew he would not be 
| in Office then. At the same time, he 
would like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman could not do something 
to place the House in a better position 
with regard to these Estimates. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, 
that he had received no answer to the 
question he had put. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It is a 
matter of account, and I would prefer 
that it should be discussed on the Report 


stage. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, with | 


regard to Croydon he had to say that | 
£5,000 was the total amount which it 


was intended to spend. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 


would like to point out to the right hon. 


Gentleman the FirstCommissioner,and the | 


Committee, the great difference between 
the amounts of the original and revised 
Estimates, which might be made still 
larger next year. For example, the new 
Sorting Office at Tothill Fields was now 
put down for more than double the 
original Estimate. Telegraph factories 


also showed a large increase. They had | 
in one case, he found, an Estimate of | 


£983,857, and another Estimate of 
£960,152, and even the revised one, 
which was the higher, was not final. 


That was a very serious matter, because | 


the House was asked to vote for the 


buildings involved on the original Esti- | 


mate, whereas they were now asked to 
sanction an expenditure of over 
£1,000,000 more. Surely that would 
strike them as a very serious abuse. In 
another item they had an original Esti- 
mate of £137,000, and a revised Esti- 
mate of £190,000. Why, the difference 
would constitute a small fortune! Next 
year, perhaps, they would have another 
increase of £20,000. They had _ still 


Mr. Jackson 





Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, it 
yas not a matter of that kind, but a 
matter of principle, and it should not be 
treated so lightly. 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would look into the matter referring to 
the Telegraph Department. The Bir- 
mingham Post Office buildings had not 
heen sold because the Government did 
not think that the offer which they 
received was good enough. In regard 
to the increase in the present Estimates, 
‘he would point out that the original 
Estimates had been framed in some 
cases six or seven years ago. Wages 
| were much higher now than they were 
'then. As to the Tothill Fields Office, it 
was found that largely increased accom- 
modation was acquired since the original 
| estimate was framed. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL LOCKWOOD 
(Essex, Epping) asked for further in- 
formation with regard to expenditure. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, there 
was a question of great importance 
which he would like to press upon the 
notice of the Government—namely, that 
of electrical communication with light- 
houses and lightships. He had often 
tried to do so before, but he could not 
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get an opportunity, and he doubted | Millbank site was by no means the 
whether this was the Vote upon which | most convenient that could be selected. 
he should speak regarding the subject. | His view was that, as additional accom- 


Supply—Civil Services 








Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE | modation was required at South Ken- 


sington, arrangements should be made 
whereby that accommodation, and the 
additional accommodation for examina- 
tions required at the London University, 
should be given in the same building. 
This would be much the most economical 
arrangement. The cost of the Uni- 
versity to the National Exchequer 
was very small; in fact, with 
the exception of the buildings, the 
expenditure was more than recouped 
by increased fees. The government of 
the University was carried on at no 
expense to the State. The number of 
students going up for examination in- 
creased nearly 10 per cent. every year, the 


said, this 
Vote did not cover the subject-matter of 
the inquiry proposed to be put. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, the 
right hon. Gentleman was rather prema- | 
ture. He wanted to guard himself, 
if this were not the proper Vote, against 
being subsequently precluded from rais- 
ing the question at a later stage. What 
he desired to ask was whether there was 
included in the Estimates any provision 
for carrying out the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission 
relating to this question? [Cries of | 


Order !] 
THe CHAIRMAN: Order! 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he under- | 


stood the right hon. Gentleman, and 
could only answer that he did not know | 
at present. He would now appeal to the 
Committee to allow the Vote to pass. 


Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he would not delay the 
Committee, but he was anxious to know 
what was being done in regard to the 
buildings at Manchester, the site for 
whieh had been acquired ? 


*“Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he 
hoped the matter would be proceeded 
with in the course of the coming veer. 


Mr. FORWOOD wished to thank the 
First Commissioner for the courteous 
way in which he had met the remarks 
which had been offered. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. £170,232, to complete the sum for | 
Public Buildings, Great Britain. 


*Sik JOHN LUBBOCK said he 
wished to call attention to the want of | 
accommodation for examinations at the | 
London University. The Government | 
had recognised the fact that the accom- | 
modation was deficient, but seemed dis- | 
posed to put off dealing with the matter | 
almost sine die. If they would = 


inquire into the subject, he was sure 
they would satisfy themselves that some- 
thing should be done at once. 


The 


| refers. 


| total number of students doubling itself 


each decade. At present, the examina- 
tions took place in buildings by no means 
suitable for the purpose, where there 
was not sufficient means of giving 
accommodation to successive batches of 
students. Clearly it was very dis- 
advantageous for a batch of students 
in chemistry to be obliged to 
undergo an examination in a room just 
vacated by another batch, where the 
atmosphere was laden with the fumes of 
previous experiments. The late Govern- 


ment had recognised the necessity 
of something being done, and had 


| proposed to add another storey to the 
| University 


buildings, but the Royal 
Academy Authorities had objected on the 
ground thet it would interfere with their 
light. It had been expected that the 


| late Government would have taken steps 


to give additional accommodation at 
South Kensington, but nothing had been 
done. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The 
vernment have not lost sight of the 
subject to which the right hon. Baronet 
I thought we had gone a long 
way towards meeting the wishes of the 
right hon. Gentleman by suggesting the 


10- 


| Millbank site, not only for the Civil 


Service Commission Buildings, but for 
London University examination rooms. 
Of course, if the London University 
object to that site their objection will be 
entertained, and we shall consider what 
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provision can be made elsewhere, but it 
occurred to me that, on the whole, it 
would be well to have the examination 
rooms in combination with other buildings. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): 
desired to impress on the Government 
the necessity for something being done at 
once. The matter had been discussed 
the other day at the Senate of the 
University, and the unanimous opinion 
was that the accommodation was so 
defective that the students could not do 
justice to their work. He thought that 
in the interests of education something 
should be done. As to the Millbank 
site, he concurred with what had been 
said by the right hon. Baronet. The 
examination rooms ought to be near the 
University, and he doubted whether the 
proposed site was at all suitable. Fur- 
thermore, it was desirable that there 
should be no delay ; therefore, he hoped 
that something would be done in the 
matter as rapidly as possible. 


*Stir J- LUBBOCK said, he did not 
desire to be understood as objecting to 
the Millbank site. It was only as a 
matter of economy that he suggested 
they should go to South Kensington. 
He would, however, press on the Govern- 
ment the necessity of doing something as 
soon as possible. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8S.) 
said, there was an item for the residence 
of Parliamentary counsel, and he should 
like to know what explanation the 
Government had to offer with regard 
to such a charge? It seemed to him 
to be as dark and mysterious as any 
item the hon. Member for Peterborough 
had ever drawn attention to. He should 
also like to know how it was that the 
item for the Public Works Loan Board 
had inereased from £700 to £2,000 ? 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
increase referred to was due to the fact 
that the Bank of England, to whom the 
building belonged, had raised the rent, 
and the Government were vot ina position 
to raise objection. No doubt the building 
was worth £2,000 a year. The item for 
buildings for Parliamentary Counsel was 
owing to the old quarters having been 
given up for the purposes of the Admi- 
ralty. In a short time those quarters 
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thought to be a convenient opportunity 
for removal to Whitehall, where a private 
house had been obtained. The rent 
charged was not excessive. 


Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON 
(Leicester, Loughborough) said, he pre- 
sumed that when the buildings at the St. 
Martin's side of the National Gallery 
were finished that portion of the structure 
would be complete. No oue could say that 
the buildings at that side were not hand- 
some and suitable for their purpose. But 
the buildings on the opposite side, near 
Pall Mall, were not such as they ought to 
have for national purposes. The 
approaches were a disgrace to the country. 
It would be impossible to improve them, 
and make them like those of the other 
side, so long as the barracks were main- 
tained in the rear, Besides being incon- 
venient in this sense, the barracks were a 
source of danger in the possible event of 
fire. He had heard it said, and he hoped 
it was true, that the Government proposed 
to remove the barracks to the Millbank 
site, 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he saw a sum of £25 in the Esti- 
mates for the Whitehall Banquetting 
House. He had understood that that 
building had been given up to an institu- 
tion of some sort; and he should, there- 
fore, like to know whether it was still to 
be kept in repair at the expense of the 
public 7 On another page he found an 
item of £1,000 for electric current against 
£150 last year; and he found that, in 
spite of this increase, there was no reduc- 
tion in the charge for gas and oil. He 
failed to understand how the whole of 
the charge for the electric lighting could 
be put down as an extra, Some time 
ago he had put a question to the Govern- 
ment as to the condition of the water in 
the Fountains at Trafalgar Square, which 
was supplied from the Orange Street 
Waterworks. The tanks were in a dis- 
graceful state, and he should like to kuow 
if the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works would give 
orders to have them cleaned out ? Though 
he (Mr. Morton) had called attention to 
their state every year for some years past 
nothing had been done in the matter. As 
they now had a new First Commissioner 
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of Works, and as there was some fear of 
cholera coming to this country, he would 
ask the Government for some explicit 
statement at to what was to be done in 
this matter. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the barracks behind the National Gallery 
would, by arrangement with the War 
Office, eventually be removed to Millbank, 
and this would enable the Government 
at some future time to make a further 
extension of the National Gallery. The 
day was not far distant when it would be 
necessary to do that, in order to find room 
for all the pictures of the National 
Collection. He did not agree that the 
approaches to the Gallery were unworthy 
of the country. The question of the 
condition of the water in Trafalgar 
Square had not been brought under his 
notice since he had been in Office; but he 
would make inquiries into the matter. 
Ife ventured to hope that the Committee 
would now pass the Vote. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS suggested that 
the Department for which the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner was 
respousible should follow the example 
set by the London County Couneil iv 
other parts of London and the City 
Corporation, and provide orderly boxes 
in Trafalgar Square and other open 
spaces in which pieces of paper, orange 
peel, and so forth could be thrown. 


Masor RASCII (Essex, S.E.) urged 
the right hon. Geutleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works, in connection with 
Item D, for Caretakers, to remember the 
ease of discharged soldiers, and to give 
them situations as caretakers when he 
had the opportunity. He could say a 
great deal on that subject, but he would 
not now take up the time of the Com- 
mittee. 

Vote agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”"—(Sir J. 7. 
Hibbert,)—put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday, 29th May. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday, 


29th May. 


{19 May 1893} 
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ADJOURNMENT (WHITSUNTIDE). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House, at the conclusion of 
the Morning Sitting this day, do adjourn 
until Monday, 29th May.”—/( Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


Lord R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton, S.): I do not, of course, rise to 
offer any opposition to the Motion, or 
raise any question of a personal charac- 
ter; but I want to put a couple of ques- 
tions to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on matters of first-rate importance. 
The first question I put to the right 
hon. Gentleman on account of — his 
authoritative connection with the Trea- 
sury. Some 10 days ora fortnight ago 
I asked the First Lord of the ‘Treasury 
for a Return setting out the payments 
which are the first charges on the Irish 
Exchequer in connection with the 
demands made by Eugland under certain 
clauses of the Government of Ireland 
Bill, and the First Lord of the Treasury 
gave what I understood to be a promise 
that the Return should be prepared. I 
sannot think it is a Return that would 
take long to prepare. The informa- 
tion ought to be in the Treasury. 
I would ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he will under- 
take to inquire at the Treasury whether 
the Return is being prepared; and 
whether he will also undertake that it 
shall be presented, if not immediately on 
the recommencement of busivess, at apy 
rate within a few days, because the 
matter is one that will require a 
great deal of study ? It is merely a 
financial Return, yet one which is 
absolutely necessary for the information 
of the House. The other subject upon 
which I would put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman is as to Lord 
Herschell’s Indian Currency Comittee. 
It is almost a public scandal that this 
Committee having been appointed 
months ago, and having held frequent 
sittings, that now, when we are getting 
on towards the middle of summer, we 
should be without any promise or pledge 
that the Committee is going to make a 
Report. Numerous questions have been 
put to the Government as to when the 
Committee will report, and we have 


| always been bidden to hope that the 
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Report will not be long delayed. The 
right hon. Gentleman is perfectly aware 
that until the Committee reports the 
Indian Government are absolutely pre- 
cluded from deciding anything whatever 
in the preparation of their financial 
policy. I know that Ministers have no 
authority over Royal Commissions ; but 
I should imagine that they can exercise 
the greatest possible influence, and if the 
Members of Lord Herschell’s Committee 
are entirely unable to agree upon a 
Report, at least let us have from them the 
evidence, and any expression of opinion 
which two or more of them may have 
agreed upon. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I do not wish to raise any general 
discussion whatever on this Motion ; but 
it may be convenient to the Government 
if I follow my noble Friend in submitting 
two questions to the Government. One 
of them has been anticipated by my 
noble Friend. I had intended to press a 
question as to the Report of Lord 
Herschell’s Committee ; but what my 
noble Friend has said leaves me nothing 
to add, except to call attention to a 
paragraph which I noticed yesterday in 
the public Press. The following was 
telegraphed from Calcutta :— 

“ The exchange, after remaining fairly steady 
for some weeks, has now fallen to a point which 
is almost the lowest ever reached. Great anxiety 
is expressed on all sides forthe Report of Lord 
Herscheil’s Committee. Indeed, the tension has 
become almost intolerable,and longer delay may 
have serious results, as the Government of India 
must speedily decide whether it will be neces- 
sary to call a special Session of the Legislature 
at Calcutta in July for the purpose of imposing 
fresh taxation.” 

I presume the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself will not deny that that 
is a true statement, and that there is no 
exaggeration in it; and before we separate 
for the Recess I do hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will reply to the question of 
my noble Friend, and will tell us distinetly 
whether there will be any Report at all ; if 
so, when that Report will most probably be 
presented, and how long India is to be 
left in a state of suspense ? I pass to the 
second question I wanted to raise, and on 
that I shall have to address myself 
partly to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and partly to the Minister for Agri- 
culture. It arises from an answer given 


Lord R. Churchill 
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to me yesterday in reply to a question. 
I asked if the Government had made up 
their minds as to whether they would 
give effect to the Departmental Com- 
mittee which has recently sat upon the 
question of swine fever? That is a 
question which, in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, is considered of the greatest 
importance. It is, moreover, one with 
regard to which there is now a general 
consensus of opinion that the time has 
come when this matter ought to be taken 
under the control of a Central Body— 
namely, the Government—like the un- 
fortunate diseases, foot - and - mouth 
disease and pleuro-pneumonia, At the 
commencement of the Session I asked 
the Minister for Agriculture if he was 
prepared to deal with this question, and 
he replied to me that he thought it 
necessary to appoint a Departmental 
Committee to inquire into all the cir- 
cumstances before taking that step. I 
pointed out to him, and urgently pressed 
upon him, that if he wished to deal with 
the question economically and effectually 
he could not do better than deal with it 
at once—at the beginning of the Session, 
and for one reason in particular—namely, 
that at that time he had a most effective 
staff of Inspectors, who would have been 
perfectly well able to carry out the work. 
As pleuro-pneumonia has greatly de- 
creased, a large part of the staff of 
Inspectors may be dispensed with; and, 
in all probability, there will not be the 
present facilities for dealing with swine 
fever if action is postponed for an in- 
definite period of time. I must say I 
have never been able to see the necessity 
for the appointment of that Depart- 
mental Committee. It always appeared 
to me, I must confess, like a pretext for 
shelving the question, at all events for 
the present, and I am confirmed in that 
by the Report of the Committee, in which 
there is absolutely no new information. 
Be that as it may, the Committee re- 
ported, as it was a foregone conclusion 
they would, in favour of the policy 
which I adyocate—namely, that this 
matter should be taken up and dealt 
with by Her Majesty’s Government with- 
out delay. Two paragraphs of the Re- 
port, to which I will in a few brief words 
call attention, bear out what I say. In 
Section 24 they point to the overwhelming 
evidence given to the effect that if 
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proper measures were adopted swine | 
fever would be extinguished in a reason- 
able time, and they go on to say— 


« But we are satisfied from the evidence sub- | 
mitted to us that, owing to the impossibility of 
securing uniform action under the jurisdiction 
of the Local Authorities, it cannot be extirpated 
unless under the direction of a Central Au- 
thority.” 


Well, the Minister for Agriculture, 10 
days or a fortnight ago, was asked | 
whether he was prepared to give effect | 
to the recommendation of the Committee, 
and he replied that he could give no 
answer until he had had an opportunity | 
of seeing and studying the evidence. 
Yesterday he was asked the same ques- 
tion, and he gave the same reply, where- 
upon I myself ventured to ask him where 
there was any information whatever 
contained in the Report of the Com- 
mittee which was not perfectly well 
known already, and which he could not 
have obtained in his own Depart- | 
ment; and I venture to say, having | 
real the Report with great rare, | 
and having referred to it again 


since I asked the question yesterday, that 
the statement I made was absolutely true, 
and that there is absolutely no infor- 
mation of any sort or kind contained in 
the Report which could not have been | 
obtained in the Office of the Agricultural | 
Department. The Committee has re- | 
ported most strongly in favour of this | 
thing being done, and it appears to me 
that all the Minister for Agriculture and 
the Government have to consider 
is two things: first, they have 
to frame the Estimates, which are | 
necessary ; and, secondly, to obtain the 
consent of the Treasury to the money 
necessary for giving effect to the Report. 
It has been whispered to me that the 
Estimates foreshadowed in the Report 
are of enormous proportions, I do not 
know whether it is true, because I have 
not seen the evidence; but I have heard 
it stated that the amount required will be 
£400,000. I cannot understand what 
necessity there was to go to a Committee 
for evidence on that point. Estimates 
for a purpose of this kind ought to be 
settled in the Department itself, and it 
seems to me extremely foolish to go to a 
Committee for such information, however 
that Committee may be constituted. But 
I think, on this point, I can offer 
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the Government a word of consolation. 
If, when I held the position of Minister 
for Agriculture, I had been deterred by 
the Estimates first presented to me, we 
should never have had the Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Act at all. We had that 
Act, however, and it has been attended 
with absolute and complete success. I 
would, therefore, suggest to the Minister 
for Agriculture that he should not be 
deterred by any rumours or any evidence 
given to the Committee of the enormous 
sum which is likely to be required for 
this purpose. I cannot, of course, say 
what may be the case in Ireland—I 
should have to refer to the Irish 
authority before dealing with that 
country ; but I will undertake to say this— 
that, so far as England is concerned, I 
believe that the sum sanctioned in the 
Pleuro-Pneumonia Act would be suffi- 
cient to enable the Government to deal 
successfully with the diffieulty. The 
Government could safely embark on a 
measure at once. There is not likely to 
be any controversy or opposition in the 
House. If they brought in a measure 
without delay, it might be put into 
operation by September. Even in the 
present financial circumstances of the 
Government, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might stretch a point and 
make a very useful concession to the 
agricultural interest. I do hope that 
the Government will favourably consider 
this proposal. Surely the present situa- 
tion of the agricultural interest demands 
some consideration at the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The position of 
the agricultural interest never has been 
worse, I believe, than it is at the present 
time for many years; but no step has 
been taken by the Government in its 
interest, with the exception of the ap- 
pointment of a roving and general Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. Even there I should 


}have been ready to go with you, but for 


the absolute conviction in my mind—a 
conviction amounting to absolute cer- 
tainty—that the inquiry would be pro- 
ductive of nothing but delay, and, there- 


| fore, would be mischievous rather than 


useful. Everything for which we have 
asked with regard to the agricultural 


interest has been refused. Early in the 
Session we asked the Government whe- 
ther it would not be possible to give 
some further relief from local taxation ; 
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but the Chancellor of the Exchequer and | necessity there is for dealing with this 


the Prime Minister absolutely put their 
feet down upon any proposals of that 
kind. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is aware that I have always been a great 
advocate of currency reform in the 
interest of the agrieultaral portion of the 
community. I entertain that opinion 
to-day as strongly as ever I entertained 
it. It is an opinion which I believe 
is growing every day, not only in 
this country, but in foreign countries. 
You used at one time to treat it with 
ridicule and sneers, but it is now sup- 
ported by many mer on the Continent 
and in America of such experience, and 
such ability, and such kuowledge of the 
subject, that you are no longer entitled or 
able to treat it in that way. Although 
you had an opportunity of doing some- 
thing effectual on this subject when the 
Conference was held at Brussels, you did 
everything in your power to bring the 
proceedings of the Conference to nothing. 
I know the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer differs from 
me on that point. I have given as much 
attention to it, and studied the proceed- 
ings as closely, and had as much 
information upon it as anybody in the 
country, and | adhere most deliberately 
to the opinion I expressed in the Debate 
we had some time age. At an earlier 
period of the Session the Government 
were asked to give effectual guarantees 
that there should be no possible risk of a 
return of pleuro-pneumonia to this 
country, and to pass a short Act which 
should make the slaughter of all foreign 
animals landed in this country com- 
pulsory. Even there we were met with 
the opposition of the Minister for Agri- 
culture, on grounds which I thought 
then, and still think, were inadequate 
and unreasonable under all the cireum- 
stances of the case. © Everything almost 
that we have asked has been refused ; and 
now with regard to this very simple 
matter, which could be so easily done at 
comparatively small cost, the Govern- 
ment unwilling to make up 
their without delay. 


seem 
minds to act 


Ido not wish to detain the Committee 
longer ; but, in view of the reply I received 
from the Minister for Agriculture yester- 
day, I thought I could not allow this 
opportunity to pass without endeavouring 
to impress on the 


Mr, Chaplin 


Government the 





question at once. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: In reply to 
the noble Lord opposite, I may say that, 
as to the Returns he desires of the 
charges on the Irish Revenue, I will take 
eare that everything is done to accelerate 
their publication. T agree with the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to Lord Herschell’s Committee, as 
to the vital importance of an early 
decision on the Indian Curreney question ; 
and, though I have no official informa- 
tion, I believe the final stage has been 
reached at which an agreement is likely 
immediately to be arrived at. I hope 
the House will, with the very shortest 
delay, be informed of the decision of the 
Committee, and from reports which have 
reached me, I do not despair of an agree- 
ment among the persous forming the 
Committee. The House must not, how- 
ever, take this as an official communica- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman has 
spoken, and most fairly spoken, of the 
importance of the measures to put down 
swine fever. Well, Sir, I recognise the 
importance of that subject. In facet, I 
hope the result of the Motion I have sub- 
mitted to the House will be to enable me 
to go into a part of the country where 
this question is one of vital importance. 
I wish to relieve my right hon, Friend the 
Minister for Agrieulture from the greater 
part of the burden of responsibility for 
an immediate decision not having been 
arrivedat. I have not had placed before 
me officially the cost of this work. My 
unfortunate position is this. As I 
ventured to point out in my Financial 
Statement, there are constant demands 
being made on the Government to under- 
take new works of every description. 
Some of these works may be desirable ; 
but it is absolutely necessary, in the 
position I hold, that I should examine 
what will be the cost of these new 
undertakings before they are commenced. 
I must tell hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
if demands for such a sum as £400,000 
are made, I shall have to ask for more 
money, and probably I shall have to ask 
for the repeal of the clanse that was put 
into the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill abolishing the Goschen stamp. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite does 
not seem to think that it would cost 
£400,000 to stamp out swine fever ; but 
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surely we must see how much it would 
cost before we come to any decision. 
We will look into the matter, and if we 
find there is power to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee, and 
we can do it reasonably, it shall be done. 
The right hon. Gentleman can be assured 
that we shall approach the subject with 
every desire to deal with it in a manner 


{19 May 1893} 


that will give some relief to the agri- | 


cultural interest. I cannot be tempted, 
even on the present Beeasion, to follow 
the right hou. Gentleman into a discus- 
sion of bi-metallism. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I never mentioned 
bi-metallism. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: Even the 


original promoters of the Brussels Con- 
ference, when the fatal 30th of May was 
approaching, postponed it until the end 
of November. I will agree with the 


right hon. Gentleman that we also should 
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before we enter into any further expendi- 
ture in that direction. I am glad to learn, 
from the able Report which my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
has prepared, that there has been a very 
sensible relief to the rates, and that in the 
agricultural districts the rates are now 
very much lower than they were in 
former times. Remember what this 
£4,006,000 represents. It means 2d. on 
the Income Tax. This ought to be 
borne in mind when complairts are made 
as to the height of the Income Tax. 


*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) pointed 
out that the Goschen tax on securities 
to bearer had been repealed precisely 
because it had not yielded as much as 
it had been expected to yield, and the 
right hon. Gentleman would recollect 


| that the yield for 1892-3 was not, as he 


postpone the question and any further | 
discussion on it till the end of November. 


The right hon. Gentleman alluded to 


another large subject—that of local 
taxation. He reproaches us with not 


having made any further grants iu relief 
of local taxation. Ido not propose to argue 
that question over again; but he knows 
very well that in the course of the last 
few years there has been something like 
£4,000,000 a year chargeable upou the 
taxpayer for the relief of local taxation. 
Whether if we had left these £4,000,000 
in the hands of the Exchequer we might 


not have been able to do more for the 
agricultural interest and for the other 


interests of the country is a very arguable 
question. I do not believe that there is 
such a sense of relief from what has been 
given in reduction of the rates as at all 
adequately corresponds to the amount 
that has been granted. I believe myself 
that if the £4,000,000 had been devoted 
to the stamping out of swine fever, and 
many other objects in connection with 
the agricultural interest, agriculturists 
would have obtained more benefit 
than they have, as a matter of fact, 
obtained from these grants, which I am 
afraid, in many cases, are like rivers 
running through the sand and disappear- 
ing in swamps. This is, I think, a 
matter for very serious 


consideration 


stated by a lapsus lingue, £600,000, 
but £60,000. 


Major RASCH (Essex, $.E.) wished 
to support what had been said by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Sleaford Division (Mr. Chaplin) on the 
subject of swine fever, although he had 
nothing to allege against the Minister 
for Agriculture (Mr. Gardner). That 
right hon. Gentleman had acted to the 
best of his ability, although be had not 
done the agriculturists very much good. 
He (Major Rasch) could not understand, 
as 4 matter of common sense, why, if 
the right hon. Gentleman had before him 
the Report of the Committee with 
reference to swine fever, he should also 
want to go into the evidence that had 
been placed before the Committee. As 
to the cost of dealing with swine fever, 
it had only cost £120,000 to stamp out 
pleuro-pneumonia ; and it was, therefore, 
utterly impossible that the expenditure 
on swine fever would amount to as much 
as £400,000. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had only left on the Esti- 
mates the sum that had been allocated 
to pleuro-pneumonia, there would be no 
difficulty whatever in the matter, The 
Minister for Agriculture had now only 
to harden his heart and ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for an additional 
sum, and all difficulty would be obviated , 


ay 
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Adjournment 
Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 


said, he must congratulate the Minister 
for Agriculture on the way in which he 
had “acted up to the present time. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
go on in the course he had hitherto 


pursued. He was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman had appointed a Committee 
with reference to swine fever. 
new thing to him to learn that swine 
fever was well known through the 
country, and that veterinary surgeons 
were well versed in it. He had been 
under the impression, until the Com- 
mittee’s Report was presented, that 
swine fever was a complaint of which 
veterinary surgeons had little knowledge. 
He was glad they were now coming to 
the conclusion that they knew what 
the disease was. If it was to be stamped 
out it must be dealt with as a whole, and 
hot approached in a half-hearted manner. 
It could not be dealt with altogether as 
pleuro-pneumonuia was. Swine fever was 
a most infectious thing, and it would be 
necessary to pull down buildings and to 
use disinfectants on an extensive scale if 
it was to be destroyed. His own opinion 
was that money would be absolutely and 


entirely thrown away if the disease were | 


dealt with in anything like a half-hearted 
manner. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H.Garpner; 
Essex, Satfron Walden): I should not 
have spoken but for some remarks of my 
hon. Friend opposite. I cannot imagine 
that any Government can possibly enter- 
tain the proposals that have been made on 
the subject of swine fever until they have 
seen the evidence. The foundation for 
saving that the large sum of £400,000 
will be needed, if it exists anywhere, is 
to be found solely in the evidence of 
which we are not in possession. Until 
we have the evidence before us it is quite 
impossible for us to consider the subject 
at all. There are various questions that 
will have to be considered when the 
subject is dealt with. For instance, swine 
fever is not confined to a few of the 
Eastern Counties of England, but extends 
to Ireland, and it would be necessary to 
consider the restrictions that would have 
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( Whitsuntide ). 


| to be imposed upon those who send pigs 
| from one portion of the United Kingdom 
to another. We should also have to deal 
| with what I might almost call the sanita- 
ltion of the dwellings of pigs. There 
|are, in fact, many large questions that 
will have to be dealt with when the sub- 
ject is taken in hand. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) 
asked whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed, after the Motion 


| 
| 
| 


respecting the holidays was disposed of, 
to go on with the other Orders of the 
Day. Some of those Orders were of the 
most contentious character, and certainly 
one or two of them ought not to have been 
put down for discussion on that occasion, 
He thought it would conduce to the 
progress of business if the Government 
would state that they had no intention 
to take anything after the Sth Order of 
the Day—(Supply [18th May] Report) 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We propose, 
after this Motion as to the Adjournment, 
to take only the Conveyance of Mails 
Bill and Report of Supply. 

Commander BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he wished to know 
what decision had been come to with 
reference to the Zulu prisoners? Was it 
proposed, as had been stated, to restore 
them to their country in a few months ? 
Considerable apprehension existed, and 
he should be glad to know what were 
the intentions of the Government. 

Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) 


said, that the reports which had appeared 
in the papers on this subject, and to 
which the hen. and gallant Member no 
doubt referred, might give rise to misunder- 
standing and unfounded hopes among the 
Zulu tribes. The report that he had 
stated to the Secretary of the Aborigines 
Protection Society that the Zulu exiles 
would be restored to their country in a 
few months was not correct. The 


Government had given the. closest atten- 
tion to these Zulu questions ; but they 
thought that, as the present Adminis- 
trator was about to retire, it would be 
| better to wait for his Report and for the 
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appointment of his successor before | 
taking any steps. It was admitted by | 


everyone that Dinizulu and the other 
Chiefs would have to return to their 
own country before very long, but the 
question was when and under what 
conditions. The friends of these Chiefs 
would do them ill service by creating the 


impression that they would be allowed to | 
return to their country and occupy the | 


positions which they held before exiled. | 


They would, indeed, go back under very 
different conditions. The Government 
would deal with the question at the 
earliest possible moment in a way which 


they hoped would be satisfactory to all | 


who were interested in that country. He 
was glad that the hon. Member had 
raised this question, as there appeared 
to have been some misapprehension as to 
the intentions of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment with regard to it, and some mis- 
representation of what he had said to the 
Secretary of the Aborigines Protection 
Society. 

Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) said, 
he should be glad to have some assurance 
from the Government that the question of 
Greenwich Age Pensions would receive 
early attention after the Whitsuntide 
Recess. It had been before a Select 


Committee, which had favourably re- , 
| confirm any Provisional Order, or Provisional 


ported on the Resolution of the House 
with regard to it, and he was bound to 
say that his loyalty to the Government 
had been severely taxed by the delay in 
dealing with it. 
mouth, he was well aware that great 
dissatisfaction prevailed at the continuous 
delays. He, therefore, hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would assure 
them that there should be no further 
delay. 

Question put, and agreed to, 

Resolved, That this House, at the con- 
clusion of the Morning Sitting this day, 


do adjourn until Monday, 29th May.— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BILL. 
(No. 263.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
Monday, Sth June. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [18th May] reported. 


As a Member for Ports- | 
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SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass I. 

1. * That a sum, not exceeling £48,719, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the yearending on 
the 31st day of March, 1894, for Expenditure in 
respect of Miscellaneous Legal Buildings, viz., 
County Courts, Metropolitan Police Courts, 
and Sheriff Court Houses, Scotiand.” 


CIVIL 


2. “ That a sum, not exceeding £22,951, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1894, for Expenditure in 
respect of Art and Science Buildings, Great 
Britain.” 

3. “That asum, not exceeding £25,201, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1894, for Expenditure 
in respect of Diplomatic and Consular Build- 
ings, and for the maintenance of certain Ceme- 
teries Abroad.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 39 and 129 
be suspended, and that the time for depositing 
Petitions against Private Bills, or against any 
Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, or Pro- 
visional Certificate, and for depositing dupli- 
cates of any Documents relating to any Bill to 


Certificate, be extended to the first day on 
which the House shall sit after the Recess. —( Zhe 
Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRo- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No, 3) BILL.—(No. 
334.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) BILL.—(No. 331.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL.—CNo. 288.) 

As amended, considered ; to be read 

the third time upon Monday, 29th May. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL.—(CNo. 330.) 

As amended, considered ; io be read 

the third time upon Monday, 29th May. 
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ORDERS (NO. 16) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
| firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
| Government Board relating to the connties of 
Hereford, Monmouth, and Worcester, to the 
cities of Chichester and York, and to the rivers 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Walter Foster and Mr. Henry 


ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 310.) 


As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time upon Monday, 29th May. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(CNo. 328.) 


As amended, considered ; to be read | 
the third time upon Monday, 29th May. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 

VISIONAL ORDER (No. 5) BILL. | 
(No. 346.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL.—(No. 336.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 12) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm two Provisional Orders of the Local Go- | 
vernment Board relating to the City of Man- 
chester, ordered to be brought in by Sir Walter 
Foster and Mr. Henry H. Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill!365.] | 


LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 13) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the urban 
sanitary districts of Carshalton, Festiniog, 
Macclesfield, Northampton, Ossett, and Rich- 
mond (Surrey), and to the rural sanitary 
district of the Wakefield Union, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Walter Foster and Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 366.) 


LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 14) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Boar relating to the Isle of Thanet 
(Urban) Joint Hospital District and the 
Keighley aud Bingley Joint Hospital District, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Walter Foster 
and Mr. Henry H. Fowler. 


LOCAL 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 367.] 


GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 15) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the urban 
sanitary districts of Abergavenny, Bolton, 
Kingston-upon- Hull, Wolverhampton, and 
Worthing, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Walter Foster and Mr. Henry H. Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 368.] 


LOCAL 





, Table, and to be printed. 


eee 


H. Fowler. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 369, ] 


| LOCAT. GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 


(HOUSING OF WORKING CLASSES 
(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to 

confirm a Provisional Order of the Local 

Government Board under “ The Housing of the 


Working Classes Act, 1890,” relating to the 


| urban sanitary district of Stretford, ordered to 


be brought in by Sir Walter Foster and Mr. 
Henry H, Fowler. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 370.) 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Bill to: 
confirm a Provisional Order made by one of Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State under 


| “The Metropolitan Police Act, 1886,” relating 


to land in the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone and Mr, Secretary Asquith. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 371.] 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 202.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 





Whereupon, in pursuance of the Reso- 
lution of the House this day, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House, without Question 
put, until Monday, 29th May. 


TRADE REPORTS. 
(ANNUAL SERIEs.) 


Copy presented—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 


No. 1196 (France) [by Command]; to 


lie upon the Table. 


COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES ACT, 188°. 
Copy presented—of Amended Table, 


Schedule A (Maximum Limits of Hu- 
midity of Atmosphere at given Tempe- 


ratures) [by Act]; to lie upon the 


[No. 224.] 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes after Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 29th May 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


FURLOUGH PAY TO OFFICERS FOR 
INDIA. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether his attention 
has been drawn to the case of Surgeon 
Lieutenant-Colonel Benjamin Franklin, 
who entered the Indian Service on the 
Ist April 1869, under the Military 
Furlough Rules of 1868, which stated in 
effect that his furlough pay would be 
issued to him at the exchange of 
2s. for the rupee; whether he has 
petitioned the Secretary of State to have 
his name added to the list of those 
officers who have been declared to be 
entitled to be paid at par when on fur- 
lough, and his petition has been rejected ; 
and why the Secretary of State declines 
to comply with the terms of the contract 
under which Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel 
Franklin entered the Service ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror INDIA (Mr. 
GEORGE RussELt, North Beds.) : 
Yes, Sir. The attention of the 
Secretary of State has been drawn to 
this case. (2.) In 1886 Surgeon Lieu- 
tevant-Colonel Franklin petitioned the 
Secretary of State to the etfect mentioned 
in the second part of the question. (3.) 
The Secretary of State was unable to 
admit that this officer had any claim, 
under the terms on which he entered the 
Service, to receive furlough pay at the 
rate of 2s. the rupee. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING : Would the 
hon. Gentleman mind saying why ¢ 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : The 
Secretary of State has the power, and 
therefore the duty, to regulate this scale 
of pay entirely at his own discretion, and 
there is no compact or bargain in the case. 


CRIME IN COUNTY KERRY. 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
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is aware that at the O’Dorney (County 
Kerry) Presentment Sessions a claim for 
malicious injury was made by the Rey. 
Augustine Dillon for £500, on account of 
the burning of a schoolhouse ; that the 
evidence showed that the books, maps, 
&c., had all been collected in a heap and 
fired ; and that, on a man being remon- 
strated with, he declared that they had 
paid for the school ahd could do what 
they liked with it ; and if the police have 
any clue to the perpetrators of this out- 
rage ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The National schoolhouse 
at Knockracrohy, County Kerry, which 
is under Roman Catholic management, 
was maliciously burnt down on Decem- 
ber 22 last. The amount originally 
claimed as compensation by the manager, 
the Rev. Mr. Dillon, was £500 ; but as it 
subsequently appeared that the damage 
done to the building was less serious than 
at first believed, the rev. gentleman at 
Presentment Sessions, held on the 4th 
instant, fixed the value of the damage at 
£275, which sum was awarded. The 
facts adduced in evidence at these 
Sessions are correctly stated in the 
question. I understand that ata religious 
service held by the Rev. Mr. Dillon after 
the commission of the outrage he 
denounced the burning of the school in 
vigorous language, when some person 
present remarked that “the people had 
built the schoolhouse ; it was their own 
to do as they liked with.” This incident 
was mentioned by Mr. Dillon at the Pre- 
sentment Sessions. No person has yet 
been made amenable for the outrage, 
though the police have a very strong 
suspicion as to the perpetrators. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
aut of Ireland whether he is aware that 
six cows belonging to Mr. McMahon, of 
Castle Farm, County Kerry, were recently 
mutilated ; and whether he is also aware 
that the farm held by Mr. McMahon is 
the same as that occupied by the Curtin 
family previous to the murder of Mr. 
Curtin some years ago; and if, in view 
of the serious state of the Counties of 
Clare, Kerry, and Limerick, he is pre- 
pared to take any exceptional steps for 
the protection of life and property in 
those counties ? 


3 K 


County Kerry. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: It is a fact that 
three cows, the property of Mr. McMahon, 
were maliciously cut on the night of the 
Sth instant; but the cuts were merely skin 
deep, and the cattle will not, I under- 
stand, suffer permanent injury. The farm 
which McMahon holds is the same as 
that held by the late Mr. Curtin. This 
outrage, however, has nothing whatever 
to do with his connection with the farm, 
nor is there any agrarian element in the 
case. Excepting in two bad areas, I 
should regard the state of the Counties 
of Clare, Kerry, and Limerick as not any 
more serious, but as less serious, at the 
present moment, than it was when the 
present Government acceded to Office, 
and the only steps I propose to take are 
to continue those I have already taken 
—namely, to rely on the vigilance of the 
police, which has been attended by a 
decline of agrarian crime in two out of 
three of the counties mentioned. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is it not the 
ease that when the present Government 
acceded to Office Limerick had an abso- 
lutely clean bill of health, and have there 
not been more moonlighting outrages 
since then than in any previous period of 
the same extent ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
Certainly not. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I have the 
figures here. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not the 
figures with me. But the hon. Member 
has given notice that he will move for 
an inquiry into this matter, with penal 
results to myself. I am quite prepared, 
when that Motion comes on, to discuss 
the matter with him. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): As the 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that 
there are only two limited areas ex- 
ceptionally affected, may I ask him 
whether those two bad areas affect the 
three counties, Limerick, Clare, and 
Kerry ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : One of the areas 
is defined by a radius of 10 miles round 
Ennis. The other area is on the other 
side of the Shannon, and does affect 
the three counties, Kerry, Limerick, and 
Clare. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in how many 
cases orders were made under the change 
of venue and special juries’ clauses of 





“ The Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, 1889,” in cases of crimes 
committed in the Counties of Clare, 
Limerick, and Kerry, from the passing 
of the Act down to the 22nd August, 
1892: how many of the said cases pro- 
ceeded to trial; and in how many of 
them convictions were obtained ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: In County Clare 
the total number of cases in which orders 
for change of venue and special juries 
were made in the period mentioned was 30. 
These cases, which all proceeded to trial, 
affected 69 accused persons, of whom 32 
were convicted. In County Kerry the 
total number of cases in which orders for 
change of venue and speciai juries were 
made in the period mentioned was 44. 
These cases, which all proceeded to trial, 
affected 87 accused persons, of whom 46 
were convicted. In the County and City 
of Limerick the total number of cases in 
which orders for change of venue and 
special juries were made in the period 
mentioned was 41. These cases, which 
all proceeded to trial, affected 65 accused 
persons, of whom 28 were convicted. 


THE PROPOSED POLYTECHNIC FOR 
SOUTH-WEST LONDON. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg 
to ask the hon. Member for Merioneth- 
shire, as a Charity Commissioner, whether 
he can state why the plans for the 
proposed polytechnic for South-West 
London, which were sent to the Charity 
Commission in December last, have not 
yet been approved ; and whether he will 
take steps to prevent any further delay 
in dealing with this matter ? 


THE PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Exuis, Merionethshire) : The 
plans mentioned in the question were 
sent to the Charity Commission, together 
with proposals involving material 
modifications of the agreement as to 
finance upon which the scheme for the 
regulation of this polytechnic was based. 
In the result of communications between 
the Commissioners and the Governors, as 
to the proposed modifications, it was 
found to be necessary that an Assistant 
Commissioner should confer with the 
Governors and report to the Commis- 
sioners. This Report was not received 
by the Commissioners until the end of 
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April, and on the 18th instant they com- 
municated to the Governors their general 
approval of their proposals. 


THE EAST AFRICA COMPANY AND 
RUNAWAY SLAVES. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he is aware that the 
Imperial East Africa Company have 
stated, in reply to a letter addressed to 
them by the Rev. C. T. Wakefield, that 
it is illegal for any private individual 
within the territories over which the 
Company 
harbour or retain runaway slaves ; that 
missions are only in these territories on 
condition that they comply with this 
obligation ; that it is legal for the police 
to take such action to uphold and execute 
the law, and in order to prevent such 
breaches of the peace as Mr. Ormerod’s 
action was calculated to bring about ; 
and that the Company justifies this view 
of its sovereign duties upon the in- 
structions sent by the Marquess of Salis- 
bury on Ist February, 1889, to Her 
Majesty's Consul at Zanzibar; and 
whether the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs recognises this as the 
proper meaning of these instructions of 
his predecessor 7 
*TneE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
The Correspondence in question has been 
submitted to the Secretary of State. 


exercises sovereignty to 


Her Majesty’s Government are not pre- 
pared to assume responsibility for the 
precise language employed by the 
Imperial British East Africa Company; 
but they consider that the position of 
Missionary Societies in regard to run- 
away slaves in the territories administered 
by the Company is correctly laid down 
in the Despatch of February 1, 1889, 
referred to. I may add that the Despatch 
in question, and the Circular issued by 
Sir C. Euan Smith, will be found in 
Blue Book Africa No. 1, 1889, and that 
it will be seen on reference to them that 
the decision on this subject was taken to 
prevent the security of the missionaries 


being imperilled. 





RINGSTEAD CHURCHYARD. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the facts that the 
churchyard of Ringstead, in Northampton- 
shire, was closed for burials on the 30th 
April last by an Order in Council, dated 
the 28th December, 1892; that the 
Parochial Sanitary Committee appointed 
to provide a new burial ground have not 
done so; and that the population of 
Ringstead, numbering more than 900 
persons, is now without a burial ground ; 
and what steps can be taken to remove 
this serious danger to the public health ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asouirn, Fife, E.): I am glad to be 
able to inform my hon. Friend that a 
site for a new burial ground has now 
been selected by the Sanitary Authority 
and approved of by the Secretary of 
State. 


THE ESSENDON POSTMISTRESS. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, with regard to the dismissal of 
Agnes Craddock from the position of 
postmistress at Essendon, near Hatfield, 
whether the Inspector sent down by the 
Post Office Authorities reported in her 
favour ? 


Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor ey, Nottingham, E.): I 
am afraid I cannot give the hon. Gentle- 
man the information he asks for. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL INSPECTOR’'S STAFF. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether the removal 
of the staff of the Inspector of Reforma- 
tory and Industrial Schools to new and 
more commodious premises has yet been 
effected ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevnre, Brad- 
ford, Central) : Yes, Sir. The removal 
of the Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools to new and more 
commodious premises in Great Scotland 
Yard took place in August last. 


3 K 2 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND REVE 
NUE DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
FURTHER VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 

Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a further sum,not exceeding £4,810,250, 

be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 

— defraying the Charges for the followi ing 

Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 

year ending on the 3lst day of March 1894, 
viz, — 


CIVIL SERVICES. 


Crass I. 
£ 

Surveys of the United Kingdom eee 35,000 

Harbours, &c., under Board of Trade, 
and Lighthouses Abroad.. etn 2,000 
Peterhead Harbour we. = =—-2, 000 
Rates on Government Property 13,000 
Public Works and ee Ireland 30,000 
Railways, Ireland .. coe 6,000 

Crass II. 

United Kingdom and England :— 
House of Lords, Offices ‘iat eee 7,000 
House of Commons, Offices... ... 12,000 

Treasury and Subordinate Depart- 
ments ... eee 14,000 

Home Office and Subordinate Depart- 
ments ... one eee + 16,000 
Foreign Office = nee «» 15,000 
Colonial Office... ees 7,000 

Privy Council Office and Subordinate 
Departments... 3,000 

Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments eco eee see 35,900 
Board of Agriculture ow «. 5,000 
Charity Commission -_ ous 6,006 
Civil Service Commission ... eee 7,000 
Exchequer and Audit Department ... 10,000 
Friendly Societies, Registry — 700 
Local Government Board ... «- 28,000 
Lunacy Commission 2,000 
Mercantile Marine Fund, Grant in Aid 10,000 
National Debt Office one ose 2,500 
Public Record Office i eee 3,000 
Public Works Loan Commission eee 1,500 
Registrar General’s Office ... «- «—-8, 000 
Stationery Office and Printing ee 90,000 
Woods, Forests, &c., Office of pee 2,000 
Works and Public Buildings, Office of — 7,000 
Secret Service ail — ose 9,000 

Scotland :— 

Secretary for Scotland cee «+ 2,000 
Fishery Board wen on «. 2,000 
Lunacy Commission one «» 1,000 
Registrar Generai’s Office... eee 1,000 
Board of Supervision eco ee» 1,000 


{COMMONS} 








and Revenue, &c. 


Ireland :— 


Lord Lieutenant’s Household 
Chief Secretary and Subordinate De- 


partments 
Charitable Donations and "Bequests 
Office ... ese eee 
Local Government ‘Board... one 
Public Record Office eve eee 
Public Works Office eee eee 
Registrar General's Office... ese 


Valuation and Boundary Survey... 


Crass III. 
United Kingdom and England :— 


Law Charges eee eee 
Miscellaneous Legal Expenses eee 
Supreme Court of Judicature eee 
Land Registry... coe eee 


County Courts eee 

Police Courts (London and Sheerness) 

Police, Engiand and Wales... eee 

Prisons, England and the Colonies 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain 


Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 
Scotland :— 
Law Charges and Courts of Law__... 
Register House... oes ome 
Crofters Commission oes coe 
Prisons, Scotland ... ~~ 
Ireland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions ... 
Supreme Court of J udicature, “and other 
Legal Departments ose eee 
Land Commission ... aes eee 
County Court Officers, &c. ... eee 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, &c. . 
Constabulary eee eee eve 
Prisons, Ireland 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools .. 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum... 


Crass IV. 
United Kingdom and England :— 


1428 
£ 
1,000 


5,000 


300 
12,000 
1,000 
6,000 
2,000 
3,000 


20,000 
10,000 
70,000 

1,300 


500 
5,000 
75,000 


70,000 
4,000 


12,000 


15,000 
12,000 
15,000 
10,000 
250,000 
20,000 
25,000 
1,000 


Public Education, England and Wales1,300,000 


Science and Art es United 


Kingdom 
British Museum ... eee 
National Gallery ... eee 
National Portrait Gallery ... eo 
Scientific iia sta &e., United 
Kingdom o eee 
Universities and ” Colleges, Great 
britain... on aan eee 
Scotland :— 
Public Education ... eee eee 
National Gallery ... eee woe 
Ireland :— 
Public Education ... eee 
Endowed Schools Commissioners eos 
National Gallery .. ove eco 
Queen's Colleges ... ose tee 


100,000 
37,000 
4,000 
500 


4,5 
20,000 


250,000 
1,000 


300,000 
150 

500 

1 500 
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Crass V. £- 


Diplomatic Services and Consular 





Services ... eee 190,000 
Slave Trade Services eee 200 
Colonial Services, including South 

Africa ... ee 20,000 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies, &c. 14,000 

Crass VI. 
Superannuation and Retired Allow- 

ances ... ee» 100,000 
Merchant Seamen’ 3 Fund "Pensions, 

&e. 2,500 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies 

Deficiency _ 
Miscellaneous Charitable ‘and other 

Allowances, Great Britain 600 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland ... eee 40,000 
Hospitals and Charities, Ireland... 5,000 

Crass VII. 
Temporary Commissions ee —« 8,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses... ooo ©@6—: BD 
Pleuro- Pneumonia... 20,000 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland «. =—-5 000 
Chicago Exhibition, 1893 4,000 
Total for Civil Services £3,430,250 








REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Customs ... soe one 40,000 
Inland Revenue ... oe 60,000 
Post Office we 650,000 
Post Office Packet ‘Serv ice ... eee 180,000 
Post Office Telegraphs . 450,000 





Total for Revenue Departments £1,380,000 





£4,810,250 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, he wished to call attention 
to the Report on the Ordnance Survey 
which was made last year by the De- 
partmental Committee appointed by the 
Board of Agriculture. He desired to 
know what had been done in the diree- 
tion of carrying cut of recommendations 
made by the Committee? Two great 
defects had been pointed out. In the 
first place, the Indices were remarkably 
bad, and the result -was that there was 
great difficulty in picking out any par- 
ticular map. The Departmental Com- 
mittee had reported that a great im- 
provement might be effected in this 
respect if a uniform style of heading 
were adopted, as at present there were 
two or three kinds of headings to 
various maps. Then, again, the Depart- 
mental Committee recommended that 


Grand Total a 





coloured maps should be allowed to be 
printed. At present maps in black and 
white only were issued, but it had been 
found that coloured maps were necessary 
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in many parts of the country ; and surely 
if the Government could not issue them 
some of the great map makers might be 
allowed to. He would be glad to know 
what was to be done in that matter. 
There was another recommendation of 
considerable importance to people in the 
country, and that was as to the classifica- 
tion of the roads, All the roads on the 
Ordnance maps were marked in exactly 
the same way; there was nothing to 
show the difference between a hard 
road and a mere green lane, and anyone 
driving might, if they depended solely on 
the map, easily find themselves leaving a 
metalled road for a green track. The 
Committee recommended that all roads 
classified as first or second class should 
be of such a nature as that the public 
were certain of having free access over 
them. There was great danger, when 
private roads were marked on the 
Ordnance map, of people being led to 
trespass upon them, thereby causing 
great inconvenience both to themselves 
and to the owners. There was a still 
more important question as to the foot- 
paths. It wasa useful and necessary thing 
that footpaths should be marked on the 
maps; but what occasionally happened 
was that cattle tracks were marked as 
foot-paths. He maintained that when the 
maps were revised these errors should 
be rectified, and only real footpaths be 
indicated. Temporary tracks, such as 
those made by shepherds going to 
their folds, ought certainly not 
to be shown. Finally, he wished 
to know when the maps were going 
to be revised, and did the Government 
intend to advance sufficient money to 
carry out the revision? Bearing in mind 
the changes constantly occurring, he 
thought-there should be a regular system 
of revision. 


Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hresert, Oldham) : 
I wish to appeal to my hon. Friend not 
to press the matter further in the absence 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture. As 
this is the first Vote in Supply, a more 
appropriate time for discussing it will be 
when the Estimates are taken. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I quite agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite that it is incon- 
venient to discuss this subject in the 
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absence of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Minister of Agriculture ; but, at the same 
time, it is only right that the House 
should be informed when hon. Members 
will have an opportunity of raising the 
question. When is it proposed to take 
the Vote which provides for the 
Ordnance Survey? This is a very im- 
portant matter, for I know from personal 
experience at the Board of Agriculture 
it is absolutely essential as a matter of 
economy that effective steps should be 
taken during the present Session to carry 
out the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. Iam aware that some addition 
has been made to the Estimates for the 
present year ; butiit isnot nearly sufficient 
to enable the carrying out of even the 
smaller of the two principal reeommenda- 
tions of the Committee. The first of 
those recommendations is that the revi- 
sion of the maps on the one-inch scale 
shall be proceeded with at a cost of 
£5,000, or, if the Highlands are included, 
at a cost of £7,000. But the second and 
much more important recommendation is 
that the revision of the maps on the 
larger scale shall be carried out at a cost 
of some £500,000 or £600,000, the ex- 
pediture of which is to be spread 
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over 10 years. For instance, it 
is suggested that £16,000 © shall 


be spent this year and £37,000 next 
year, and that year by year the sum 
shall be increased until the Ordnance 
Survey had been placed on a satisfac- 
tory footing. I need not press on the 
Committee the great importance of this 
matter. It has occupied a great deal 
of time and attention in past days, and 
it now requires to be dealt with without 
delay even on the ground of economy, 
as the longer it is put off the greater 
will be the expense in the future. The 
work must be undertaken sooner or 
later, and it cannot be abandoned, as 
that would involve practically the 
throwing away of the immense sums of 
money already expended on it. Even if 
it were postponed for any considerable 
time, it would become necessary to have a 
new Survey altogether. I wish now to 
ask two questions—When shall we have 
an opportunity of discussing this ques- 
tion in the full manner it deserves ; 
and has any provision been made for 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee 2 — If the dis- 


cussion is to be postponed any consider- 


Mr. Chaplin 
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and Revenue, &c. 


able length of time we shall do our best 
to bring it on now. 

*Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, 58.E., 
Gorton) said, he had to appeai to the 
hon. Gentleman opposite not to press 
his question during the absence of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Tewkes- 
bury Division of Gloucestershire, who 
was Chairman of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, and who had written expressing 
regret that he could not be in his place, 
and who desired that the discussion 
should be taken when the Vote came on 
in the ordinary course. The other 
Members of the Committee (his hon. 
Friend the Member for Eccles and him- 
self) were anxious to have a full and 
exhaustive discussion on the subject 
when the regular Vote for the Ordnance 
Survey Department was reached. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he was reluctant to interpose 
in that discussion, but he felt that atten- 
tion ought to be directed to a peculiarity 
connected with the Vote on Account 
which should have priority over other 
considerations. It had a bearing on the 
question raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Sleaford Divi- 
sion of Lincolnshire, and it was important 
that the House should know when the 
discussion upon this subject would be 
resumed, The present Vote on Account 
was asked for for two months. That, 
he ventured to assert, was unprece- 
dented, and he could not at that 
moment call to mind any occasion 
on which the second Vote on 
Account had been for so long a period. 
The first Vote on Account was always 
given for two months, but the second 
Vote on Account was ordinarily given 
for one month; and if this Vote was 
agreed to, it would relieve the Govern- 
ment from the control of the House at 
large in the matter of Supply for two 
months instead of one. This would give 


the Government a degree of freedom 
which Governments had not usually 
had accorded to them, and _ he 
suggested to Members’ on __ both 
sides of the House that the Vote 


should not be agreed to without full 


knowledge and full understanding of 
what it implied. The late Government 
once proposed the second Vete on 


Account for two months; but so strong 
was the objection of the then Opposition 
that the Leader of the House, .the late 








wy 
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Mr. Smith, withdrew the proposal, and 
substituted one month instead. For his 
part, he saw no reason why they should 
now depart from what was the ordinary 
precedent, and from what had _ been 
deliberately confirmed ; and he there- 
fore earnestly pressed upon the Leader 
of the House and the Members of the 
Government that they should recognise 
the responsibility of their position, and 
substitute a request of one month for 
two. He apologised to the Committee 
for having intruded in this way, but he 
thought it was a matter of considerable 
gravity which deserved attention. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) : I was not aware that this ques- 
tion was going to be raised, and it shows 
the inconvenience of the Vote on Account 
not having been laid on the Table until 
hon. Members have left for their holi- 
days. An attempt was made by the late 
Government to obtain a Vote for two 
months at this period of the year, and I think 
it was very properly objected to by hon. 
Gentlemen now occupying the Govern- 
ment Bench on the ground that it was 
asking the House to abdicate one of its 
most important functions. So strong 
were the representations made that the then 
Leader of the House thought it right to 
yield, although he was at that time in 
possession of a mechanical majority, with 
which he could have foreed it through 
the House. He, however, thought that 
the arguments were so strong and the 
case made out so good that he yielded to 
the representations which were made 
most properly and patriotically by the 
Opposition. I think that, under these 
circumstances, the Government should at 
least explain to the House why it is now 
necessary. to deviate not only from the 
usual practice of the Committee, but 
from their own representations and 
arguments made use of two years ago. 
I hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be good enough to repeat to the 
Committee the arguments which he then 
used as to the propriety of the suggestion 
made by my right hon. Friend. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The reason 
why the Estimate was not issued until 
after we had separated for the Whitsun- 
tide holidays was because it was im- 
possible to issue the Estimate until we 
knew how many Votes we should obtain 
in Supply. We were in Supply on the 
Friday when the House adjourned up to 
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half-past 5, and it was quite impossible 
then to issue any notice with respect to 
the Estimates, but they were issued, I 
believe, on the following day. Therefore, 
due notice was given to hon. Members, 
although we knew many were absent 
from town. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bodmin was not quite 
correct in saying that the late Govern- 
ment did not take their Vote on 
Account for two months. I have 
a Return here showing that the second 
Votes have generally been taken 
for two months. In 1886-7 provision 
was made for only one, and in 1887-8 
for six weeks, but after 1886-7 pro- 
vision has always been made for two 
months. We have followed the prece- 
dent in taking the Vote for two months. 
I do not think we deserve the blame 
which my right hon, Friend threw upon 
the Government for not having made a 
proposal for a shorter period. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, that as they did not know 
what might happen by the end of two 
months, he had thought that this was 
the only opportunity he might have of 
raising the question at all, and that 
must be his excuse for having inter- 
vened. As the Minister for Agriculture 
was now in his place, he would repeat 
the questions he had previously asked, 
as to the recommendations of the Com- 
mission with regard to maps, and as to 
delineating different kinds of roads and 
footpaths. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I am 
sorry that I had no notice that this sub- 
ject was to be brought forward. I fully 
admit the importance of the discussion, 
but would add my voice to the appeal 
which has been made for its postpone- 
ment until the hon. Member for the Stroud 
Division of Gloucestershire, who was the 
Chairman of the Committee, is in his place. 
The Committee was only appointed last 
year, and I do not think it possible 
for the Report to be more exhaustive 
or more thorough. A certain sum of 
money has been voted for the purpose, 
and the Treasury have sanctioned 
the employment of an additional number 
of engineers in order to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee. The 
other matter referred to requires very 
serious financial consideration, inasmuch 
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as it involves a total expenditure of some- 
thing like £600,000. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: The sum named in 
the Report for expenditure on revision 
this year is £16,000. 

Mr. GARDNER: It would be 
wrong for us to spend £16,000 this year 
unless we were certain that we should 
be able to complete the scheme and 
obtain the entire sum which the Com- 
mittee said would be necessary. All 
the points which have been raised are of 
great importance, and are at the present 
moment under consideration ; but I hope 
it will be seen that, in the absence of 
Members of the Committee, the matter 
cannot at this time be discussed so well 
as on a future occasion. An opportunity 
for full consideration will be afforded on 
the first Vote which is reached in Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : We have had 
very positive didactic statementsfrom two 
ex-Secretaries to the Treasury, and my 
right hon. Friend is in the habit of 
delivering-lectures to the Representatives 
of the Treasury—especially to the 
Chancellor ,of the Exchequer—on our 
submission to the dictation of the 
Treasury. One condition of this cri- 
ticism should be that ex-Secretaries of 
the Treasury should have some know- 
ledge of what has taken piace at the 
Treasury ; but unhappily that know- 
ledge is entirely wanting, both in the 
ease of my right hon. Friend and in the 
case of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite developed from his inner con- 
sciousness a theory of what took place 
in 1891, when a_ patriotic Opposition 
resisted an unpatriotic Government whe 
demanded a Vote on Account for two 
months, and the Government of the 
day repented of their crimes, acknow- 
ledged their sins, and reduced the Vote 
to one month; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman behind me lectured us for our 
extraordinary conduct in bringing for- 
ward a Vote for two months—a thing 
which, he said, had been condemned, and 
which had never been done before of 
late years. The facts are exactly the 
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opposite of those stated by the two right 
hon. Gentlemen. In 1891 a patriotic 
Opposition complained of the conduct of 
the Government in proposing a Vote for 
two months ; but, so far from yielding 
to the complaints of the Opposition, the 


Mr. H. Gardner 
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Government used their mechanical 
majority. I believe all majorities are 
“ mechanical "—at least they are always 
called so—but why a majority is more 
mechanical than a minority I do not 
know, although I observe that during 
the Recess the minority have been ordered 
to be a great deal more mechanical. 
On the occasion referred to the then 
Secretary to the Treasury, the Member for 
Leeds (Mr. W. L. Jackson), when invited 
to point to any precedent for taking at 
the end of June a Vote on Account for 
two months, stated that the second Vote 
on Account had for 15 years been taken 
to two months at the end of May. This 
is the Secretary to the Treasury who 
lectures the Treasury night after night. 
A proposal made by the hon. Member 
for Northampton to reduce the Vote to 
one month was rejected by 119 to 61. I 
hope these facts will be a lesson to the 
House to take with a grain of salt the 
Treasury doctrines of the right hon. 
Member for the Bodmin Division of 
Cornwall. 


Sir J. GORST: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say from what book he has 
quoted ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : A book called 
Hansard. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
it must be remembered that this was 
a totally different year from the whole of 
the 16 preceding, because in none of 
those 16 years had the Government 
taken the whole time of the House as 
early as they had done this year. If the 
Government would set aside a week or a 
fortnight for Supply, the Opposition 
would allow the present Vote to be ob- 
tained at once; but they had _ before 
them at least two months on the Home 
Rule Bill ; they were to sit from day to 
day, so that that Bill would take them 
to the end of July, and they were there- 
fore asked to vote two months’ Supply 
without having any opportunity of con- 
sidering the Estimates in detail. He 
also protested at the Vote on Account 
having been put down at the last moment, 
so as to allow no opportunity for putting 
down Amendments. He _ therefore 
thought they ought to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. He would ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at what 
period he proposed to put down Effective 
Supply—June or July ? 
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Mr. COURTNEY thought the Com- 


mittee would not regret his rash inter- 
vention after having heard the amusing 
speech of the Chancelior of the Ex- 
chequer. On the evidence submitted he 
must confess that he was in error in 
supposing that a second Vote on Account 
had been uniformly restricted to one 
mouth, although he was very clear about 
the circumstances of the late Govern- 
ment having reduced the period of a Vote 
on Account in consequence of the re- 
monstrance made by hon. Members of 
the Opposition. He was a little flattered 
by the’ apparent attention and effect 
which had been produced by his didactie 
manner in the past, and he supposed it 
had not always been so entirely in vain 
as it had that day. If they took Votes 
on Account for two months, they prac- 
tically relieved the Administration from 
the criticism and control of the House of 
Commons, which ought to be most 
jealously guarded. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he gathered from this discussion 
that all Governments were equally bad 
in this matter. They all tried to avoid 
discussion on the Estimates, and were 
particularly anxious to spend the money 
before the House of Commons had had 
an opportunity of considering the expen- 
diture. With regard to the matter of the 
Ordnance Survey and the question of 
footpaths, he would ask that the officers 
responsible should be instructed not to 
agree to the hon. Member’s suggestions 
that footpaths should not be shown on 
the map. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (interposing) said, 
what he said was that sheep-tracks 
ought not to be put down as footpaths, 
but that footpaths ought to be carefully 
marked. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, if it came 
to that, then the officers must hold a 
Court of Inquiry, and decide what were 
footpaths. If they did, it would save 
many people from going to the Courts of 
Law. He was afraid this was a sugges- 
tion in the interests of the landowners, 
who were always endeavouring to close 
these footpaths. If the footpaths were 
not marked, then they could bring these 
Ordnance maps into Court and say there 
never had been a _ footpath in the 
particular place. The Ordnance maps 


were very useful in deciding where there 
were footpaths, and he protested against 
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these officers being instructed to keep 
anything off the maps. It very often 
happened that what were called sheep- 
tracks were really footpaths, and he 
hoped the Government would give 
instructions that the officers preparing 
the maps should show all the footpaths. 
*Mr. CHAPLIN: It is _ perfectly 
obvious we shall have no other oppor- 
tunity of discussing this question, as I 
gather from the answers that have been 
given, for many months; and up to now 
we have failed to elicit any information 
whatever from the Government as to 
what they are going to do, except with 
regard to the first recommendation, and 
the smaller one, that is contained in the 
Report of the Committee. That being 
so, although I am very sorry to do it on 
this occasion, I really must press the 
question this afternoon, because a delay 
of months on this question would be 
fatal to its being dealt with during the 
present year, and I can submit most 
excellent reasons why that course ought 
to be adopted. I put the question to the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, and 
asked him whether they could not tell us, 
at all events, that they would go on with 
the work during the present year with 
regard to the maps on the larger seale ; 
and he said it was impossible to say now 
that it was a large question and ought to 
be carefully considered, and that he could 
not give me any answer on this occasion. 
Why cannot he give me any answer ? 
When was this Departmental Report 
published ? I find it was published on 
the 3ist December of last vear. But 
surely it has been the duty of the 
Government to be considering that ques- 
tion from then until now; and if, from 
the 31st December of last year to the end 
of May of the present year, they cannot 
make up their minds as to what they are 
going to do with regard to the Report 
of the Committee, I should like to 
know how long a period they will 


take to go successfully through that 
operation, The first excuse that was 


made was that the Minister for Agricul- 
ture was not present, an exeuse which 
happily has been removed, and now I 
shall have no hesitation on this ground 
in entering upon this question ; and as to 
the absence of my hon. Friend the hon. 
Baronet who was Chairman of this 
Committee (Sir John Dorington), I am 
quite certain, although no one knows 
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more than he does of this question—and 
both he and his Colleagues deserve the 
thanks of the House and the country for 
the admirable and painstaking and most 
eareful Report they have made on this 
subject—I am sure no one will be more 
pleased than the hon. Baronet himself, 
even although he is unfortunately absent 
this afternoon, if we can succeed in 
eliciting some definite statement from 
the Government in regard to this 
question. The Committee will, perhaps, 
recollect what was the origin of this 
Departmental Committee. My hon. 
Friend the Member for the Eccles 
Division made a Motion, which passed 
the House of Commons, I think, on the 
first night of last Session, by which it 
was agreed that a Select Committee 
should be appointed to examine into this 
question. I stated to my hon. 
Friend that, in many respects, I thonght 
it was more desirable that this question 
should be examined into by gentlemen 
who were experts, and could be appointed 
upon a Departmental Committee ; and he 
readily agreed to that suggestion, subject 
to the understanding—a pledge that I 
individually gave him—that the Report 
of that Departmental Committee should 
be laid upon this Table. The contention 
which has been held by many people 
with regard to the unsatisfactory position 
of the Ordnance Survey is, I think, more 
than fully borne out by the Report of the 
Committee. What is that position? I 
hope the Committee will not think I am 
unduly delaying them on this occasion, 
because this is really a matter of great 
importance, which has oeupied public 
attention for several years. In order 
to understand the position, I think 
the Committee ought to be made aware 
of the work which is being done by the 
Ordnance Survey Department at present. 
In the first place, they are making town 
surveys on the scale of 126 inches to the 
mile. Inthe second place, they are 
making a CadastralSurvey ofall cultivated 
land in the Kingdom on the scale of 25 
inches to the mile. In the third place, 
they are making county maps on a scale 
of six inches to the mile. In the fourth 
place, they are making maps on a seale of 
one inch to the mile of all farms, one in 
outline with contours, and the other with 
hill shading.  Fifthly, there is an 
advance edition of unengraved portions 
of the one-inch map, published by photo- 


Mr. Chaplin 
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zincography. Sixthly, there are maps of 
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four inches to the mile. Seventhly, 
there are maps of 10 inches to the mile. 
I am bound to say that more beautiful 
work than has been accomplished and 
turned out by this Department I do not 
think can be found in any country in the 
world. But it has naturally cost the 
country an enormous sum of money. I 
am not aware of the total sum that has 
been expended up to the present time ; 
but do know that in the last 10 years no 
less than £2,300,000 has been spent by 
the country upon this work. In support 
of the statement which I make, that no 
country in the world can produce better 
work than this, I should like to call the 
attention of the Committee to a statement 
which they will find on page 11 of this 
Report— 

“No country at the present time possesses 
anything as perfect and complete as our 
Cadastral Survey published by the authority of 
the Government, and available at a moderate 
price to every person in the Kingdom, showing 
every plot of land aud every isolated building, 
and having the new one-inch map founded 
upon it by the accurate copying power of the 
photographic lens.” 

The great blot upon that work is this. 
In the first place, there is a great delay in 
the completion of the maps when the 
Survey is first made, and the second 
and worst feature of ail in the present 
position of the Ordnance Survey De- 
partment is this: there is no complete 
system of revision provided for, and if 
revision is not earried out within a 
certain time after the maps have first 
been made a great part of that work 
naturally and necessarily becomes ob- 
solete, and the. advantage of that work 
to the public and of the money that has 
been spent upon it is practically thrown 
away altogether. I remember during 
last vear and the year before there were 
great numbers of articles in the public 
Press which appeared constantly upon 
this subject, and more particularly in 
The Times, in which there were some most 
able articles; and public bodies and 
deputations were constantly waiting 
upon the Agricultural Department, and 
Memorials were presented pressing the 
urgency and importance of the work, 
and their complaints are more than 
justified by the Report which is now laid 
upon the Table of the House of Com- 
mons. I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to a paragraph 
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upon page 37, where they will find 
these words— 

“The great necessities of the Survey are 
obviously completion and early revision, and 
with these necessities not even any suggested 
improvements should be allowed to interfere.” 
They point out two things : that in the 
ease of the large maps, which are most 
expensive of all, timely revision is of 
greater importance even than in the case 
of small ones ; and, in the second place, 
the longer that revision is postponed the 
more costly it will be to the country in 
the long run. On the first point they 
say this—and I am sure the Committee 
will see the importance of it— 


“We find that while the large-scale maps 
are excellent in quality and fully meet the 
purposes for which they were designed, the 
very largeness of the scales necessarily leads to 
their rapidly getting out of date,” 

And they go on to say— 

“This defect is most apparent in the 
25°344-inch plans surveyed since 1854, and still 
more so in the town plans on the scale of 5 feet, 
id feet, and 10.56 feet to the mile. Scarcely 
any of them have been revised.” 
lask the Committee to consider what 
that means. Searcely any of these maps 
have been revised, and that means that if 
the date of revision is postponed much 
longer they will become practically 
obsolete, and the whole sum of money 
spent on these large maps will be abso- 
lutely thrown away, and all the work 
will have to be gone over again. The 
Committee say— 

“It is urgently necessary that the advantage 

of so splendid a work as these maps of Great 
Britain and Ireland undoubtedly are should not 
be destroyed for want of a regular system of 
revision.” 
On the second point—namely, the in- 
creased cost of delay, nothing can be 
more emphatic than what is pointed out 
on page Il. They say-—— 

“It has been shown in a previous paragraph 
that some of the 25-inch plans date from 1855, 
and have not been revised since. We have re- 
ceived evidence of the great cost entailed if the 
plans of the Ordnance Survey are allowed to 
remain for too long a period without revision, 
necessitating, in some cases, almost re-survey. It 
is evident that the revision of the 25-inch 
survey should be commenced without delay, We 
have the evidence of the Director General that 
if the revision of Great Britain is begun next 
year, it can be completed in 10 years at an 
extra expenditure of £630,000," 

Then comes this very important state- 
ment following upon that— 
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“And that a delay of even a year will 
materially increase the cost.”’ 
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Now, Sir, for the purpose of this very 
material and important work what is the 
sum that the Director General estimates 
is necessary for the next year ?— 

“The sum required for next year (1893-4) is 

£16,000, and we strongly recommend that this 
sum be provided ” 
Surely, that is not a very large demand 
to make, and I have felt it my duty to 
press this question this afternoon in the 
absence of any definite reply whatever 
from the Government ; because I cannot 
help thinking that, unless we do press 
it and get an answer this afternoon, 
that £16,000 will not be forthcoming, 
and consequently a very much heavier 
burden, in the words of the Director 
General, will inevitably be laid upon the 
country in the future. That is the 
present position of affairs in regard to 
this matter. It is pointed out that, 
owing to the want of proper revision, 
a great deal of the work of the Survey is 
becoming more and more obsolete every 
day, a large part of the expenditure has 
already been thrown away and wasted, 
and the advantage of much of the work 
has been lost, and is daily being lost, to 
the public. That being so, we have the 
proposals of that Committee which is to 
remedy this state of things, and I am 
most anxious to ascertain what it is the 
Government really propose to do to 
carry out those recommendations. The 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
was good enough to tell us, with regard 
to the recommendation as to the maps on 
the one-inch scale, that many had been 
provided, and that he was in possession of 
the sum necessary to carry out this work. 
Upon this part of the recommendations I 
want some further explanation, because 
in the Estimates of the Surveys of the 
United Kingdom I find the whole in- 
crease is only £1,600. According to 
the estimate of the Director General 
contained in the Report of this Com- 
mittee, the sum required for the purpose, 
if it is to inelude the Highlands, is 
£7,000. 


Mr. GARDNER (interposing) said, 
the Treasury had sanctioned a sum of 
£2,000 spread over savings in other 
Estimates, and also the addition of a 
number of engineers at an anuual cost of 
£5,000. 
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*Mr. CHAPLIN: I am glad to 
find that, so far as that part 
of the recommendation is concerned, 
the reply is satisfactory, and that we 
may look forward to the completion of 
this work. Now, I have to press him on 
the other point—namely, the provision 
of the additional £1,600, in order to 
start the work of providing for the re- 
vision of the maps upon the larger scale. 
I have ‘already pointed out that if they 
are begun this year all the necessary 
provisions for the complete revision of 
the maps on the larger scale can be com- 
pleted in the course of 10 years for 
£630,000. Then you have the evidence 
of the Director General, and the state- 
ment of the opinion of the Members of 
that Committee, that if the work is post- 
poned even for a single year the cost must 
inevitably be very materially increased. 
I should have thought, under these cir- 
cumstances, that when my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had the case officially put before him, 
even on the ground of economy, he would 
see he was doing the most wise and 
prudent thing in sanctioning this com- 
paratively very small expenditure in the 
present year. The work, sooner or later, 
is absolutely necessary. It cannot pos- 
sibly be abandoned unless you mean to 
throw away all the advantage of these 
enormous sums of money that have been 
spent already on the work. The post- 
ponement of it for a single year can only 
add to your ultimate cost ; and whether 
it be a Government composed of right 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on that Bench, 
or composed of those who have been and 
are their opponents, I am perfectly satis- 
fied myself that a sum of money such as 
that I have named—namely, £16,000, 
could not possibly be better laid out than 
by providing it for starting this great 
work in the present year. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : The 
right hon. Gentleman has made a 
very interesting speech on a very im- 
portant subject; but the moral of his 
speech, as I understand, is that this 
£16,000 must be provided. Well, I am 
sorry to say I cannot afford a Supple- 
mentary Estimate of £16,000 for this 
further cost, however necessary it may 
be ; and it will be my duty—and a painful 
duty it will be—to resist every pro- 
posal coming either from this Bench 
—and more, perhaps, from this Bench 
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than from that, for a Supplementary 
Estimate on any subject, and I must 
appeal to the rank and file of the House 
of Commons to defend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer against demands for 
Supplemental Estimates from this side 
of the House, and especially from his 
Colleagues, because I am subject to that 
pressure every day, and I am quite 
certain nothing would delight the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture more 
than to have this £16,000. But he 
knows perfectly well I am not in a 
position to grant it. While I entirely 
admit that this is a subject which might 
properly occupy the attention of the 
Government, and might well be carried 
out when there is an abundance of 
money for the purpose, I am sorry to 
say that the present state of finances 
will not permit of it. My right hon. 
Friend opposite is a man of great ideas, 
and he rolled off his tongue the sum of 
£630,000 as if it was nothing. He said 
we must begin at once, or, if not, we 
should have to spend a good deal more 
than £630,000. He says if we do not 
begin this year it will cost us a great 
deal more the year after. He does not 
say how much more. I am very sure 
we shall have the same experience as 
most of us have had before, of our 
friends coming to us and saying—* If you 
do not lay this out now you will have to 
lay out a great deal more hereafter.” On 
the same principle people go to bazaars 
and other places and buy things they 
think hereafter will be useful ; but to in- 
duce you to spend money when you have 
not got it with a view to saving it here- 
after is, in my opinion, not a wise prin- 
ciple. We do not disparage the object, 
but, on the contrary, are anxious to see 
this great undertaking carried on in the 
manner in which it has been carried on 
in the past—most satisfactorily. My 
right hon. Friend says—* You will need 
constant revision.” That, of course, is 
very true as to the large maps ; but these 
large-scale maps are not the maps 
which are used by the greatest 
number. They are principally useful to 
land surveyors and owners of land, and 
the large town maps are principally use- 
ful to Town Councils, &e. Still, 1 do 
not desire that this work should be in 
any way postponed; but if what my 
right hon. Friend desires is a Supple- 
mental Estimate this year for the Survey, 
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all I can say is, I am very sorry we 
cannot afford it, and I shall have to 
oppose any proposal of that kind. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, this question was one which 
was apparently of some importance to the 
country, because last Session they had an 
important Departmental Committee to 
consider the question in all its bearings. 
That Departmental Committee, having 
considered the question with great care, 
made some valuable recommendations 
from various points of view. The Com- 
mittee sat no fewer than 18 times; they 
carefully examined the witnesses, and 
afterwards drew up an important and ex- 
haustive Report. They had no know- 
ledge of what might occur during the 
next two months, when they might not 
have an opportunity of looking into this or 
any other question; and, therefore, it was 
necessary that they should discuss the 
matter now. Speaking as a town 
Member, he urged that it was very 
desirable, for the purposes of the County 
Councils and Local Governing Bodies in 
London and elsewhere, that they should 
have a good, thorough, and up-to-date 
survey of the various towns in the 
United Kingdom; and the great fault the 
Committee found with the surveys, 
especially the 25-inch surveys, was that 
they were always out of date. It took 
such a long time to complete the survey, 
that when they finished in one part of 
the country, practically the survey 
was altogether out of date in another 
part of the country. Among other 
recommendations of the Committee was 
one that there should be a descriptive 
handbook published respecting the signs 
on these maps ; but the object aimed at 
would probably be better carried out by 
not having ;a descriptive handbook, but 
where practicable, at the foot of each 
map, a description of the signs on that 
map. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the large survey was of no value, 
except to a very limited class of in- 
dividuals. Was it not one of the objects of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite to simplify 
the transfer of land in the United King- 
dom; and was there any better way of 
attaining that object than by having 
adequate maps of the whole of the land 
in the United Kingdom, by which the 
buyer and seller could see the property 
in which they were interested? He did 
not see how there could be any objection 
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to having these maps prepared with 
greater celerity. He recommended that 
steps should be taken to secure that maps 
of every part of the United Kingdom 
should be easily purchasable in London. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Sleaford Division of Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) had referred to 
the fact that the maps were well made, 
and undoubtedly worthy of the country. 
That might be as to the larger maps, but 
he would point out, with regard to the 
smaller maps, that they were not nearly 
so accurate nor so useful for general pur- 
poses as the maps used in Continental 
countries—as, for example, in France and 
Germauy—and he would urge upon the 
Government that the latter class of 
maps ought to be procured. It was 
for the Government to set the standard 
in the matter of maps. At the present 
time the teaching of geography was not 
satisfactory, since it was conducted 
without any first-class physical map of 
the United Kingdom. He also hoped 
that a change would be made in appoint- 
ing the beads of the Survey Department, 
as the existing system of giving promo- 
tion to various distinguished officers of 
Engineers was not to the advantage of 
the Survey. The consequence of the 
system was that many of the heads of 
the Department were changed, and a 
Survey conducted in this manner could 
not be as efficient as it ought to be, and 
he would even say that they could see 
the difference in the work if they ex- 
amined the present maps and compared 
their indications of mountains and rivers 
with those of earlier maps of the Survey. 
This might not be a burning question 
at the present time, but he would never- 
theless urge it upon the right hon. 
Gentleman on the Treasury Bench, 
whom he would remind that, although 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
pointed out that they had not such a 
good Budget as last year, they were 
asked to provide £35,000 towards this 
Survey. He thought they should see 
that the maps had all clear representa- 
tion of physical features of the country 
and that they should be properly shaded. 
He thought also that the other portions 
of the improvements suggested by the 
Committee should be carried out. He 
had not the honour to be a Member of 
that Committee, but, no doubt, if this 
question came up again at a later period 
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of the Session, hon. Gentlemen who 
were Members would be able to place 
their views before them. In the mean- 
time, he hoped the Government would 
provide proper maps, and that they 
would also provide that the series should 
be out in a reasonable time, so that the 
later one might not be altogether 
new, while the earlier ones were 
absolutely old. Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite might also say, he thought, 
whether they could not issue the popular 
maps of the same class as in foreign 
countries. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said, he would only trouble the Committee 
for a moment, to say a word with regard 
to the footpaths and roads in the High- 
lands of Scotland. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he rose to Order. He hada 
reduction to move regarding lighthouses, 
and he wanted to know whether this dis- 
cussion would affect his proposed action 

*Mr. WEIR said, this was a very im- 
portant matter affecting the Highlands 
of Scotland; and if the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for King’s Lynn understood 
the question he would not try to prevent 
him (Mr. Weir) saying a few words on 
the subject to which he referred. He 
feared the hon. Member (Mr. Bowles) 
had not read the Report of the Agricultural 
Committee, and consequently was quite 
unacquainted with the question of roads 
and footpaths in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. | He wished to call 
attention to the fact that there were many 
old roads in Scotland which were now 
covered over with heather as a conse- 
quence of the clearances of the people by 
the Highland landlords for the purpose of 
creating deer-forests. It was a sad state of 
matters when macadamised roads, as 
shown by the Report, wereovergrown with 
heather and almost undistinguishable. 
The people had been evicted from their 
homes, end the roads and footpaths had 
been enclosed by the robber landlords of 
the North. He desired that these and 
other old roads and footpaths should be 
shown on the maps, so that the people 
might know where they were. Many of 


these roads were closed by the landlords, 
and it was only right that the Govern- 
ment should do all they could to have 
them shown or indexed on any revision 
that might be made of the maps of this 
part of the country. 


Mr. R. G. Webster 
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Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBER- 
LAYNE (Southampton) said, they had 
heard a good deal that afternoon about 
maps and survey, and he should now 
like to say something about what he 
submitted was at least of equal im- 
portance. He desired to call attention 
to a grievance of which he thought 
employés in the Ordnance Survey De- 
partment very justly complained. He 
believed there were many people—he 
was not referring to hon. Members of 
that House, as they were, of course, well 
informed on every subject; but he was 
referring to people in the country—who 
knew as much about the work done by 
the Ordnance Survey as they did about 
the duties of an Archdeacon. Well, he 
could tell these people that the Ordnance 
Survey work was in the highest degree 
valuable, useful, and scientific; and that 
special, or, he might say, unique, quali- 
fications were necessary to enable the 
employés satisfactorily to perform this 
work. There were in the Department 
what were called Civil Assistants. These 
were divided into two classes—the 
Permanent Civil Assistants and the 
Temporary Civil Assistants. They re- 
sembled each other in every particular 
save one; the rank was the same, the 
qualifications were the same, the re- 
muneration was the same ; they were taken 
on at the same age—-some mere lads, and 
they were retired at the same age, 60; 
but there was this all-important differ- 
ence: that the so-called Permanent Civil 
Assistants received a retiring pension, 
whilst the so-called Temporary Civil 
Assistants were retired without one. 
There was one rather curious cireum- 
stance in connection with this arrange- 
ment. The Permanent men—that was, 
the class entitled to pensions—were being 
gradually reduced in numbers, and _ the 
Temporary—the class not entitled to 
pensions— was being as gradually, 
or rather more rapidly, increased in 
numbers. Figures would prove the 
truth of this: In 1878 there were in the 
Department 578 Civil Assistants 
entitled to pensions and 349 not so 
entitled ; and in 1891 there were 321 
entitled to pensions and 1,200 not so 
entitled. Now, he did not want for a 
moment to ascribe this arrangement to a 
desire to evade the liability to grant 
pensions. He had no doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
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the Board of Agriculture would 
presently tell them it was due to a 
more honourable and generous motive, 
but they would not be surprised if an 
impression prevailed somewhat ex- 
tensively that it was due to some cheese- 
paring influence. This, he took it, 
was certain—that if such a system were 
in vogue in connection with any private 
firm or public company, many of them 
would feel disposed to call it a dodge to 
save the pension money. And such a 
state of things involved a peculiar hard- 
ship so far as the Ordnance Survey 
servants were concerned. Their work, 
as he said just now, was sui generis. The 
qualifications for it, and the experience 
gained at it, are alike useless when, after 
devoting the best years of his life to 
it, © man was compelled to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. He was suddenly 
transferred from a position of competency 
and comfort to what, in many eases, 
was one bordering on destitution. He 
himself had had piteous appeals from 
persons so situated, and he confessed to 
a feeling of something like indignation 
when he found that men who had served 
the Crown long and faithfully were 
turned adrift in what seemed to him to 
be a heartless and ungenerous manner, 
He hoped it would not be said, in reply, 
that these men ought to save up while 
in work, and so provide for the require- 
ments of oldage. This would be adding 
insult to injury, for the remuneration was 
not sufficient, and in many eases the 
men were married and had families. 
Again, it must not be forgotten that the 
same restrictions applicable to other Civil 
Service servants were imposed on those 
men—for instance, they were not allowed 
to keep a shop or carry on any business 
during their spare time. This arrange- 
ment might be fair enough with those 
who were provided for by the State in 
their old age, but it was exceedingly 
hard on these men who were thus 
deprived of their only chance of saving a 
few pounds. Neither, he hoped, should 
he be told that there was no hardship, 
inasmuch as the men belonging to this 
class knew from the first that they would 
not be entitled to a pension eventually. 
First, if this were said the country would 
learn that Her Majesty's Government 
offered work to men on condition that they 
would not ask for or expect pensions ; 
and, secondly, it would not be strictly 
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true, as these Temporary Civil Assistants 
had been told, that some of them would 
be added to the Pension List, and, though 
it might be a case of many called 
and few chosen, yet it was human 
nature for every man to think he might 
be one of the lucky ones, and so take his 
chance. There was a Departmental 
Committee appointed under the late 
Government to consider various matters 
with regard to the Ordnance Survey. It 
consisted of Colonel Leach, Permanent 
Secretary to the Board of Agriculture ; 
Mr. Primrose, from the Board of Works ; 
and a gentleman from the Treasury ; 
and a deputation of the Civil Assistants 
waited on this Committee, and were dis- 
tinetly told by Colonel Leach— 


“That it was probable a certain number of 

the men with the longest service would be put on 
the Government List.” 
This he (Mr. Chamberlayne) maintained 
was a direct inducement for the men to 
accept work. Also, in the Report issued 
by this Committee on page 14 it was 
stated— 

“The question of superannuation is not one 

of the points referred to us for consideration, 
but several protests were made by the witnesses 
against its exclusion, and we think it right to 
draw attention to the fact that this question is 
obviously the one considered of most import- 
ance by the Temporary Civil Assistants. In 
1891 there were approximately 300 Civil 
Assistants and 1,350 Temporary Civil Assistants, 
The former are gradually diminishing in 
numbers, and, under the present rules, will 
eventually disappear.” 
Now, perhaps the Government might 
say in self-defence that herein was no 
hardship—a certain class of workmen 
had been abolished and another consti- 
tuted—but he submitted that would be an 
evasion and not a fair explanation, 
Really the same class still existed, the 
difference being that whereas formerly 
pensions were granted after the qualify- 
ing period of service, now and from 
henceforth no pensions would be given. 
The Report went on to say— 

* As the Survey will require continuous re- 
vision and re-publication, it will have to be 
maintained as a Permanent Department, and in 
these circumstances it may be expected that, 
sooner or later, the question of superannuation 
must arise in respect of these Civil Assistants 
who may be employed in a_ permanent 
capacity.” 

There was a certain ambiguity about 
these words “ permanent capacity,” but 
he submitted that a man who had 
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worked for the same employer from his 
youth till he had reached the age of 60 
was entitled to call himself a “ permanent 
employé.” Well, what these men 
respectfully asked was that the words 
“Permanent and Temporary ” might be 
obliterated and expunged, and that 
there should be one class of Civil 
Assistants, the members of which should 
be entitled to a pension on retirement. 
He did not think he should appeal on 
their behalf in vain, because the Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government had 
often expressed themselves as favourably 
disposed towards this question of 
pensions for aged working men; and 
the Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) had more than once spoken in 
approval of it. He was sure that the 
attitude taken up by right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite with 
regard to this matter, before and after 
the last Election—chiefly, by-the-bye, 
before—gave considerable satisfaction in 
the country, and all eyes were now 
turned towards the Government to see if 
their action would justify their words. 
He thought more reliance would be 
placed on their protestations, and more 
faith in their promises, if they would 
themselves set a good example and treat 
their own employés fairly and generously. 

Mr. FRANCIS H. EVANS 
(Southampton) said, his experience 
was that these sympathetic  ap- 
peals to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer never brought much money 
out of his pocket. He had taken a great 
interest in the question raised by his 
Colleague in the representation of South- 
ampton. These men were placed in the 
Survey in 187l1—only to be temporary 
hands, he believed ; but as the work grew 
heavier, and the demands on the Survey 
increased in importance, it was found 
necessary to place them on the perma- 
nent staff. They were led to believe that 
as time went on pensions would be 
granted ; and a deputation waited on the 
Departmental Committee the delegates 
pointing out the claims that the men had 
upon the Government. The then Chair- 
man of the Committee admitted the 
justice of these claims, and said they 
would be considered—at least, that was the 
interpretation put upon what he said, 
that a certain number of men with the 
longest terms of service would be placed 
on the permanent list. The position of 
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these men was very similar to that of 
the men employed in the Dockyards, and 
he was of opinion that they had equally 
valid claims to consideration. What was 
granted in the one case ought to be 
granted in the other. If the right hon. 
Gentleman representing the Government 
would look into the matter he would see 
that these men were not receiving the 
same consideration as the Dockyard 
employés. As he had said, he had 
taken these men under his own care, but 
since his Colleague on the other side of 
the House had brought the question for- 
ward, he had decided to support him, in 
the hope that he might succeed in getting 
something done. The matter was in the 
hands of the Department at the present 
time ; but he would support the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. T. Chamberlayne) not 
on the ground of sympathy, but because 
the claims of the men to superannuation 
were just and right. 

*Tur PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE(Mr. H. Garpyer, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) said, he thought 
he ought to offer a few words in regard 
to the men of whom the hon. Gentlemen 
representing Southampton had spoken. 
A Committee was appointed in June, 
1891, to inquire into the status of 
the employés ; that Committee reported, 
and the recommendations contained in the 
Report as to pay, promotion, travelling 
allowances, sick pay, legal holidays, 
and other matters of importance had 
been—with some slight qualification in 
favour of the men of the Survey— 
carried into effect in September and 
November of 1892, With regard 
to superannuation, he would remind 
hon. Gentiemen that this was 
a matter which was not referred to the 
Departmental Committee, as it was con- 
trary to practice so to refer matters of 
that character, the Treasury — being 
entrusted by Parliament with the control 
of the Pension Vote. Hon, Gentlemen 
would therefore see that no decision 
could have been arrived atonthe question 
of superannuation by the Committee. He 
might say, however, that representations 
were made to him on the subject by the 
Junior Member for Southampton “(Mr. 
F. H. Evans), which he had, as in 
duty bound, forwarded to the Trea- 
sury, and they were under the con- 
sideration of the Treasury at the 
present time. He would like to 
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point out that, as matters stood, the 
men were not thrown out—turned 
adrift—in the manner in which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Southamp- 
ton seemed to fancy. If there was no 
system of superannuation for certain 
classes of men there was a system by 
which gratuities were awarded to those 
who were not entitled to pensions. 
The basis on which the gratuity was 
calculated was never less than £1 for 
each year’s service ; and he found that 
in the past three years a substantial 
number of claims of this kind—24 one 
year and 15 the second—had been ad- 
mitted. He thought hon, Gentlemen 
would admit that these men, having re- 
ceived various gratuities from the 
Government, were not so absolutely 
destitute as the hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken would endeavour to make them 
believe. The representations made to 
him had been for some time under 
the consideration of the Treasury, and he 
heped soon to be in a position to give 
further information on the subject. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERLAYNE said, he 
was obliged for the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but, at the same time, 
he did not see how the gratuities granted 
could be of any use to an aged workman 
retiring after 60 years’ service. He 
must, therefore, move the reduction of 
the Vote by £1,000. He was sorry to 
have to put the Committee to the trouble 
of a Division; but this was the first time 
the question of old-age pensions had 
been before the House this Session, and 
the country would desire to know what 
the attitude of the Government was on 
the subject. 


. Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of £35,000, for Surveys 
of the United Kingdom, be reduced by 
the sum of £1,000."—( Mr. Tankerviile 
Chamberlayne. , 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, they had 
no information from the right hon. 
Gentleman who had addressed the Com- 
mittee as to whether the recommenda- 
tions which had been sent forward would 
be carried into effect if agreed to by the 
Treasury, For this reason he would 
support ‘the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 96 ; 
Noes 185.—(Division List, No. 96.) 


[FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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Original Question again proposed. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
desired to call attention to # most im- 
portant subject as affecting the commer- 


cial interests of this country, and espe- 
cially as affecting the Department of the 
President of the Board of Trade; that 
was to say, “Harbours and Foreign 
Lighthouses,’ ” or lighthouses abroad. 
He did not wish to deal with harbours, 
but as to the lighthouses under the 
Board of Trade he had a great deal to 
say. [Jronical cheers.] "Yes, he had 
a great deal to say; but with his usual 
consideration for the Committee he would 
make his observations as brief as possible. 
Lighthouses were everywhere important, 
but their importance was greatest of all 
when the lighthouses were in foreign 
parts and maintained by the Board of 
Trade of this country. The mere fact 
that it was considered necessary by this 
country to keep up lighthouses in the 
West Indies and on the coast of South 
America was a proof of the importance 
attaching to these particular lighthouses. 
He need not tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
how important it was that the lights in 
these lighthouses should be of adequate 
force and easily distinguishable from 
other lights, and kept up in a proper and 
efficient manner. The right hon. Gentle- 
man knew as well as he (Mr. Bowles) 
did the stress that was laid on the 
seaman when, after long hours of watch- 
ing, he came to a spot in which he ought 
to be under the rays of a certain light, 
but failed to find that light. He knew 
that oftentimes the skipper was obliged 
to go to the mast-head to find the light 
his mate was unable to discover, and 
he was aware how important it 
was at all times that the lights 
should be in proper order. There 
were lights of various kinds; but, 
broadly speaking, the lights in ordinary 
use were of two kinds—the extoptric, 
which was a system of reflection, and 
the dioptric, which was a system by 
whieh the rays were brought together 
by reflection through convergent glasses. 
It was of the highest importance that 
the light suitable to a certain place 
should be set up in that place. It was 
equally important that the distinguishing 
period of the light—that was to say, the 
interval between the flashes—should be 
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strictly adhered to. The precise duration 
of the interval was, as a rule, the only 
means the mariner had of distinguishing 
whether or not the light he saw was the 
one he was in search of. On one 
occasion the regularity and exactitude of 
a light at sea undoubtedly saved his 
life, and on another occasion irregularity 
as certainly very nearly lost it. Once 
on the coast of Syria, after battling with 
the breeze three days and three nights, 
never having been in bed, he came to a 
light, but, in consequence of its irregu- 
larity, could not tell whether it was on 
Mount Carmel or at Beyrout. The in- 
terval between the flashes in the case of 
the Mount Carmel light was 1} minutes, 
and in the case of the Beyrout light 2 
minutes ; but the interval in the case of 
the light he saw was 1}? minutes. The 
point for him to decide had been whether 
the Mount Carmel light was going too 
fast, or whether the Beyrout light was 
not going fast enough—and to show the 
importance of the question to him the 
safety not only of himself and of the 
vessel he commanded, but also that of 
his children, was at stake. If he had been 
mistaken in deciding that the light was 
that of Mount Carmel he would have 
borne up under it, and they would all, in- 
evitably, have been lost. The Board of 
Trade in connection with these foreign 
lights did not do its duty. The first 
item among these lights was the Inagua, 
in the Bahamas. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, who was familiar with bank- 
ruptcy matters, patents, labour 
questions, and shipping, of course 
knew all about this light which was on 
the Inagua Island. It was a white light 
revolving at intervals of one minute, and 
should be visible at a distance of 17 
miles. Well, he was credibly informed 
that it was not visible at 17 miles dis- 
tance, and that, so far from revolving at 
its proper interval of one minute, it was 
extremely irregular, the interval being 
sometimes over a minute and sometimes 
under. The light had been reported irre- 
gular ever since 1890; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade had never had it set 
right to this day. [Laughter.] Yes; 
the right hon. Gentleman was the re- 
sponsible person. His was the salary he 
(Mr. Bowles) would have to reduce, and 
he was the person to see that this light was 
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set right. There was the testimony of 
the Admiralty light list to show that 
this light was irregular. On the Caicos 
Island there was a white fixed light for 
which the President of the Board of 
Trade was responsible. The right hon. 
Gentleman was only responsible for 13 
lights, the Trinity House being respon- 
sible for the general system of lights 
round this country. The Trinity House 
did its work admirably, because it was 
composed of trained practical men. 
What. he contended was that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, in this matter of lights, 
did not do his work thoroughly. The 
Admiralty light list informed them that 
this light under the Caicos Island was 
not to be depended upon. On the Grand 
Turk Island there was another light 
which was not to be depended upon, 
There was an additional light promised 
in the Bahamas—on Beacon Cay—which 
had not yet been set up, and he should 
like to know whether it was really in- 
tended to provide this light? He had 
now done with the Bahamas and he 
came to the Lower Antilles. There was 
a light on Sombrero Island—a white re- 
flecting dioptrie light of the second 
order ; but he maintained that it should 
be of the first order. This 
Sombrero light, which was inadequate 
under any circumstances, had been 
reported irregular ever since 1892. 
What had the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade done to 
remedy that irregularity? He (Mr. 
Bowles) had brought before the House 
four eases of irregularity out of 13 cases 
altogether, and he had also to make a 
serious complaint as to the light at Cape 
Pembroke on the Falkland Islands. 
This was the only light in that part of 
the worlf, and it was of the utmost 
importance that it should be a good and 
sufficient light, and of the first order. 
It was an ordinary reflecting dioptric 
light, and, no doubt, of the first order of 
dioptric lights ; but his contention was 
that it should be a catoptric light of the 
first order. Instead of being visible for 
only 14 miles, this light should be visible 
for 20 miles. The lights round the 
coasts of Great Britain were as good as 
any lights in the world—possibly the 
French lights were a shade better ; but 
he believed that our lights were, on the 
whole, as good as need be. And they 
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had been managed for centuries by 
practical men. The Trinity House was 
responsible for them, and the Trinity 
House took care to see that there was no 
irregularity or inadequacy about them, 
and that complete dependence might be 
placed upon them and the fog signals, 
and all the other complicated apparatus 
they had to keep in order. But this 
could not be said of the lights of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade. His lights were 
always wrong. If they were to have 
lights abroad it was necessary that they 
should be under the management of 
people who knew what lights were, and 
not of people who did not know the 
difference between a jibboom and a 
sextant. Let the lights be attended to 
by men who had experience and know- 
ledge of such things, and who, if there 
were defects, would know how to remedy 
them. Donot let a right hon. Gentleman be 
responsible for them who already had 
too much to do for his salary-——a lands- 
man, who was already a professor of 
bankruptey and labour. He (Mr. Bowles) 
did not mean to labour this question, as 
there were others who understood it as 
well as he did, and, no doubt, would want 


to say something upon it. What he 
maintained was that the right hon. 


Gentleman's lights were in many cases 
inadequate and in many cases irregular, 
the reason being that in every case they 
were under the wrong Department. 
Instead of being under the President of 
the Board of Trade, they should be under 
the Trinity House. It was extremely 
likely that the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree with him that this was not 
business which should be carried on 
under the Board of Trade. If so, it was 
to be hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree with him in another matter 
he intended to bring under notice later on 
—namely, the treatment of the Trinity 
House with regard to its funds. The 
Trinity House could not take charge of 
these lights, as it had not sufficient 
revenue. The President of the Board of 
Trade had £120,000a year which belonged 
to the Trinity House. Stimulated by 
the example of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who put his hand into the 
Treasury Chest, the right hon. Gentle- 
man put his hand upon the funds of the 
Trinity House levied from dead sailors’ 
wages and light dues, and paid clerks 
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with that which ought to go towards 


expenses of lights. The right hon. 
Gentleman would admit that he did not 
know much about lights, and, no doubt, 
he would rather have them managed by 
the Trinity Board. Let him, then, set 
his face against what might almost be 
termed the malversation of these funds 
levied on shipping, and let him see that 
the money was handed over to the 
Trinity Board, not only to maintain 
those lights already in existence, but to 
establish others wherever they might be 


needed. He hoped that he should not 
be forced to move a reduction in the 
Vote. 


Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) said, that the foreign lights 
under the control of the Board of Trade 
were very few in number, and the com- 
plaint made by the hon. Gentleman was 
the first he had heard with regard to 
them. If the hon. Gentleman was so 
patriotic that he wished to have the 
lights increased in quality and regularity, 
why had he not brought the subject 
before the Board of Trade, either by 
putting a question on the Paper or in 
some other way ? The matter had been 
sprung upon the Committee without the 
slightest notice. All he could, under the 
circumstances, reply to the hon. Gentle- 
man was that if he had any complaint to 
make regarding the lights the Board of 
Trade would be very happy to receive it, 
and to refer it to scientific authorities 
who knew more about the subject than 
he (Mr. Mundella) did. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he had 
brought the subject forward in the proper 
way on the Vote which related to it. In 
his opinion, one of the first duties of 
Members of Parliament was to attack 
defective administration, and he thought 
that when he found a large sum of money 
was spent on lights that were not ade- 
quate he was bound to draw attention 
to the matter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man practically admitted the whole of 
his contention; and, therefore, he ad- 
mitted that he was going on presenting 
dangerous lights to British and foreign 
seamen. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he had had no complaints before ; but 
he ought to have known the state of 
affairs, whether he had complaints or 
not. It was not his (Mr. Bowles’s) 


business to go about the world finding 
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out defects in the Board of Trade’s 
lights and reporting them to the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was the right hon. 
Gentleman’s business to go about seeing 
that his lights were right. The attitude 
of the right hon. Gertleman, and his 
entire want of knowledge on the sub- 
ject, were so serious to the seamen of 
the whole world that he felt bound to 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£500. 
Motion made, and Question put, 


“That the Item of £2,000, for Harbours, &c., 
under the Board of Trade, and Lighthouses 
Abroad, be reduced by the sum of £500.’— 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 95 ; 
Noes 191.—(Division List, No. 97.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Eeclesall) said, he wished to 
ask for some explanation of the Vote for 
Peterhead Harbour. That Vote had 
appeared now for a considerable number 
of years. The total Estimate for the 
work was £750,000, of which £226,000 
had been already expended. It would 
thus be seen that the work, the value of 
which was extremely problematical, was 
progressing very slowly. The amount 
required for next year was £29,800, and 
£13,183 was put down for this year. 
[Mr. E. Rosertson dissented.] Well, 
at all events, between £25,000 and 
£30,000 was apparently being spent 
upon the work every year. He thought 
the Committee was, under these cireum- 
stances, entitled to some explanation of 
the way in which the construction of the 
harbour was proceeding. The work was 
very costly, and it was going for- 
ward at the slowest possible rate. In 
other words, the work was being pro- 
ceeded with in a way that was bound to 
result in the maximum of expenditure 
with the minimum of advantage. Any 
gentleman who knew the principle on 
which works of this kind were con- 
structed weuld see that for a harbour 
which was to cost about three-quarters 
of a million sterling to be built at the 
rate of £29,000 a year was a practical 
absurdity. It would be very much wiser 
for the Government to give up the work 
aud to save the half-million of money 
which had not yet been expended than 
to proceed with the undertaking at its 
present slow rate of progress. 
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Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. RosBertson, Dun- 
dee) said, the hon. Gentleman had in- 
vited him to deal with two questions, 
One of these was a question of principle, 
and the other related to the slow rate of 
progress at which the work of construct- 
ing the harbour was proceeding. It 
would be hardly fair to call upon him 
(Mr. Robertson) to expiain the principle 
of the work. The value of the harbour, 
no doubt, might be problematical ; but 
the policy and principle of the work was 
settled nearly 10 years ago. He was 
not aware that the Vote was to be 
challenged, and he must respectfully 
decline to enter into any inquiry at the 
present moment as to the value of the 
work, The hon. Gentleman himself was 
responsible for the Vote during the last 
six years. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
have steadily protested against it. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, if the 
hon. Member had steadily protested 
against a Vote he was officially bound to 
defend, such an extraordinary failure of 
official duty on his part had certainly 
escaped his (Mr. Robertson’s) notice. 
The hon. Gentleman also challenged the 
rate of progress at which the work was 
proceeding. On this point he had made 
some mistakes with regard to facts. The 
£13,000 he had mentioned was entirely 
wrong. The amount asked for this year 
for the work was £29,000; and in view 
of the criticisms now indulged in by the 
hon. Gentleman, it was astounding to 
learn that £29,000 was the amount which 
had been asked for every year during all 
the years in which the hon. Member had 
been himself responsible for the Vote. 
The present Government were asking 
for exactly the same contribution as the 
late Government had asked for; and if 
there was anything wrong in this demand 
he must ask the hon. Gentleman to settle 
the question with his former Colleagues 
in the Admiralty. 

*Sirn E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, he, of course, apologised to the 
hon. Gentleman for not having given him 
notice of the question. He had not 
known that the item was to be brought 
forward to-day ; but as soon as he found 
it on the Paper he gave notice to the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Sir 
J. Hibbert) that he intended to raise the 
point. The hon. Gentleman who had 
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just spoken was quite mistaken when he 
said that he (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett), 
or any other Member of the late Board of 
Admiralty, was responsible for this Vote. 
The Admiralty was only responsible for 
the execution of the details of work which 
was settled by the Treasury, and had 
nothing to do with settling the amount 
expended year by year. Of course, as 
long as he was a Member of the late 
Government he could have no means of 
protesting in the House against the Vote ; 
but he had on all occasions in his power 
pointed out the unpractical way in which 
the work was undertaken, and was being 
conducted. He should be very happy, 
when the opportunity offered, of en- 
deavouring to impeach the policy of the 
Vote. Inthe meantime, he must ask the 
supporters of the Government to reflect 
for a moment upon the admissions made 
by the hon. Gentleman who had defended 
the item. The work was decided upon 
some years ago, and was to cost about 
£750,000. Up to the present time less 
than one-third of the work had been com- 
pleted, and at the present rate the harbour 
would not be finished for another 20 
years. Only £29,000 a year was being 
expended on the work, If it was to be 
proceeded with at such a rate he could 
only say that such a policy mvolved 
the maximum of expenditure with the 
minimum of advantage. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The course 
which the hon. Member has taken, and 
the manner in which he has dealt with 
this Vote, is certainly a matter for 
surprise. We have observed that for 
several years he has been continuously 
silent, and it new appears that all that 
time he wes meditating on the misdeeds 
of the Government, and particularly of 
the Department for which ke himself 
was responsible. But now that he is no 
longer in an official position, he finds 
himself able to indulge in what Lord 
Beaconsfield once called “a wild shriek 
of liberty,” and he protests against a 
policy which was pursued when he sat 
on the Treasury Bench, but which it now 
appears he always condemned. The 
hon, Member's conduct is, in my opinion, 
absolutely inconsistent with the esta- 
blished usages of administration in this 
country, and most demoralising to the 
Administration. if subordinate Members 
of a Government acquiesce in matters of 
which they disapprove they should for 
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ever after hold their peace. They 
cannot enter into matrimonial connec- 
tions with a Government when in Office, 
and then, when out of Office, proceed on 
principles of free love. You cannot 
have your cake and at the same time eat 
your cake. A subordinate Member of a 
Government who keeps silence whilst 
his Government remain in power ought 
not, when it ceases to do so, to come for- 
ward and condemn the conduct of 
those who have been his Colleagues. 
The adoption of tactics of that kind can 
only destroy the honourable understanding 
on which business is conducted in this 
country. This is the first occasion when 
I have known such a course to be pur- 
sued, and I hope it will be the last. 
During the 25 years I have been a 
Member of this House I have never 
before heard a subordinate Member of a 
past Government protest against and 
condemn a policy for which that Govern- 
ment was as respousible as its successor. 
I wish befere sitting down to remind the 
Committee that, in order that the law 
may be complied with, this Vote must be 
passed to-night and reported to-morrow ; 
and therefore, with all due submission, I 
would suggest that the Committee should 
be allowed to pass on to the discussion of 
matters more important than some of 
those which have hitherto occupied our 
attention. Large payments must be 
made at the beginning of June in con- 
nection with the Education Department, 
the Prisons Department, and the Irish 
Constabulary. These payments cannot 
be made until the Vote has passed 
through all the necessary stages and the 
Royal signature obtained. In _ these 
circumstances I trust that the limited 
time at our disposal will not be wasted in 
discussing comparatively trivial subjects. 
Let us see how we can best dispose of 
the time which yet remains to us. 

Sir E., ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, he wondered that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was himself the 
chief monument of inconsistency, should 
rate him, seeing that he had changed his 
policy more often than anybody else, 
and, after swallowing his former opinions, 
was now revelling in the very Parnellite 
juice he had once sostrenuously denounecd. 
He was not going to sit still under such 
a lecture. There was no ground for 
the ridiculous heetoring which the right 
hon. Gentleman had indulged in. ‘Lhe 
right hon. Gentleman was very foud of 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : If the right hon. 


tunity offered; but he was not in the! Baronet jikes to give way there can be 
least affected by the stigma which the | no objection to the hon. Member for Peter- 
right hon. Gentleman had endeavoured | | borough raising the question he wishes 


thus to cast upon him. 
which he had drawn attention was ini- 
tiated before the late Government came 
into Office, and the work must be carried 
forward under successive Governments. 
There was nothing improper or unusual 
in the course which he had taken. Had 
he time to examine the speeches and 
votes of the right hon. Gentleman during 
his chameleon-like career—which Heaven 
forefend !—he would, he was certain, find 
instances of inconsistency on the right 
hon. Gentleman’s part which would 
eclipse altogether the inconsistency which 
the right hon. Gentleman had attributed 
to him. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had reminded them that they 


The matter to | to. 





As to the point of Order, I would re- 
mind the hon. Member that no Amend 
ment has been moved. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON : Then can we 
go back to Votes which have been 
passed over ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I should like 
to ask your ruling. Are we to 
have discussions without Amendments 
being moved, and without limit ? 
If we are, and if hon. Members 
are to be allowed to go back to Votes 
already passed over, we shall never get 
on. We ought, surely, to pass the Votes 
in their order. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) : If my right hon. Friend 
makes a speech on the subject to which 


'he is calling attention, and that is 


only had one night in which to discuss | 
the Vote on Account, and he would at | 
once point out that that was the fault of | 
the Government itself, as the Vote might | 
have been brought forward on the day | Votes preceding this one ? 


before the holidays. 


He was himself | 
very unwilling to raise any question un- | would. 


followed up by a speech from another 
hon. Member on the same topic and with 
an Amendment in connection with it, 
would not that prevent any discussion on 


THe CHAIRMAN : Certainly it 
I certainly agree with the 


necessarily ; but there was a matter in | Chancellorof the Exchequer that it is most 
which he took considerable interest, and | desirable that the Votes should be taken 


he felt he was obliged to seize this | in their order. 


opportunity of bringing it under the | 
notice of the Committee. 


The difficulty here is 
that hon. Members have not given notice 


He wished to | of their intention to move Amendments, 


draw attention to the question of the | and it is not easy to see that the subjects 


employment of soldiers and sailors on | 
the completion of their service in the | 
Civil Departments of the State. 

*Mr. A. UC. MORTON: I rise to 
Order. I want to raise a question on 
Class LI., which refers to the officers of 
the House of Lords, which has priority, 
I think, over the subject to which the 
right hon. Baronet refers. 

“Sir J. FERGUSSON : I do not pro- 
pose to trouble the Committee to go toa 
Division 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries): Did 
not the late Chairman of Committees lay 
down a Rule that when once a Vote had 
been discussed it was out of Order to 
touch on Votes which preceded it ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): I want to raise a question 
on Class I. as to rates on Government 
property. I think that that has priority 
over the subject referred to by the hon. 
Member for Peterborough. 


Sir E. Ashmead-Rartlett 








| are raised in their proper order. 

Srr W. HARCOURT : Would it not 
be proper that each Vote should be taken 
in its turn ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, he 
wished to refer to a subject connected 
with Vote 13 in Class I. (Rates cn 
Government Property). This Vote in- 
volved a sum amounting, in the aggregate, 
to nearly £250,000. As they knew, 
Government property was not legally 
liable to rating. This Vote of nearly 
£250,000 was, therefore, a voluntary con- 
tribution by the House in aid of local 
and municipal rates. If he was correctly 
informed, a considerable part of this sum 
was given in aid of rates levied for the 
purposes of the Church of England. If 
so, that was a case of the “ free love” to 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had recently referred. The present 
Government, with the aid of about 60 
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Roman Catholic Members from Ireland, 
were seeking to disestablish two Pro- 
testant Churches in this country, and yet 
they were, apparently, willing to aid one 
of these Churches out of public moneys. 
The position of the Government appeared 
to be anomalous, and he hoped an ex- 
planation might be given. He did not 
see how the Government could accept 
the principle of Disestablishment, and, at 
the same time, ask the House to pass 
Estimates which included voluntary pay- 
ments on behalf of the State Church. He 
wished to ask—aye or no—did this Vote 
contain any sum which would be a volun- 
tary payment to the Established Church ? 

Siz J. T. HIBBERT said, that if the 
hon. Member had given him notice he 
would have obtained for him all the in- 
formation that was possible. [Sir J. 
Gorst: Oh, oh!] Well, they could not 
be expected to be conversant with, and 
able to give full information on, every 
matter of detail connected with the 
Estimates, unless they were informed 
beforehand that the information was 
required, Personally, he could not say 
whether any such voluntary payments 
were made to the Church of England or 
not ; but the Government paid wherever 
& private person would be compelled to 
pay, and as a private person was not 
compelled to make a voluntary payment, 
he should, therefore, argue that the proba- 
bility was that no payment was made. 
He would obtain the information, and 
give it to the hon. Member on the Report. 
That was the only way in which he 
could answer the question. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, the ejaculation which he 
interposed in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman had not for its object to 
suggest that it was unreasonable to ask 
for notice ; but it was to show his sur- 
prise that the Government should com- 
plain of the absence of notice. The 
Vote on Account was not delivered until 
after the House had risen for the Recess, 
and, therefore, it was impossible for hon. 
Members to give notice. He protested 
against the (,overnment, under those cir- 
cumstances, complaining of want of 
notice. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Thanet and himself were 
the only Members who had notices on 
the Paper, and they were put down on 
speculation. The extraordinary and 
unusual course pursued by the Govern- 
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ment had made it absolutely impossible 
to give notice. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that on 
general subjects notice was not always 
necessary ; but this matter was really 
one of detail, which he was not able to 
answer without notice. He thought 
that most Members knew that the Vote 
on Account referred to every Vote 
which had not been passed; and, con- 
sequently, it would not have been difficult 
for anyone who wished to bring forward 
any question to put down notice. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he had had every intention 
to give ample notice; but he had found it 
impossible, in accordance with the Forms 
of the House, to do so. He had put 
down two Notices dealing with the Vote 
on Account, and he found it impossible 
to indicate, otherwise than in a general 
way, the points he desired to bring before 
the Committee. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, it 
was impossible for him to have given the 
right hon. Gentleman notice, because he 
had not himself observed that the ques- 
tion of rates was to be dealt with by the 
Estimates until just before he rose. He 
could tell the Committee, although the 
right hon. Gentleman could not, that 
this Vote contained money which was to 
be devoted to the ordinary purposes of 
the Church of England, and that it con- 
tained voluntary payments recommended 
by the Government. He was not now 
complaining of this payment; but his con- 
tention was that such payment was an 
inconsistent one for the Government to 
make. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): Who 
makes the payment ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: That 
is not the point. If I am correctly in- 
formed, this Vote contains payments 
made in certain localities for the purposes 
of the Church of England. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Gentleman misunderstood his point. He 
asserted that the payment was made, 
and what he desired to know was by 
whom it was made? An objection had 
been raised in this House against Govern- 
ment property being exempted from the 
payment of local rates; and the Govern- 
ment, while not admitting that it should 
be rated in the same way as any other 
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property, consented to make payments to 
the various Local Authorities in lieu 
of rates. The money was handed over 
to Town Councils and other Local Bodies. 
This contribution could only be dealt 
with by the Local Authorities for local 
purposes, for which rates were levied. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, it 
made no difference who actually made the 
payment. He thought the Government 
ought to ascertain the kind of rate to 
which it was contributing; and if it dis- 
covered that it was contributing any 
money in aid of the Church of England 
then it should take care to deduct such 
amount. He would take a hypothetical 
case. Supposing one authority claimed 
a grant of £10,000, and it was 
found that one-tenth of that 
money would be handed over for 
the purposes of the Established Church, 
would it not be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to say—*“ No; you shall only have 
£9,000. We will not give you the 
£1,000 which you propose to pay over 
to the Church.” It surely made no 
difference who paid the money. If the 
Government contributed to Chureh rates 
then it was acting inconsistently. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he wished 
to know, with regard to the series of 
dynamite explosions in Dublin, whether 
any measures were being taken to protect 
more efficiently the public buildings in 
that city ; and whether it was proposed 
to offer any reward for the discovery of 
the guilty persons, who were supposed 
to be a very small body probably uncon- 
nected with any political organisation ? 
He believed an inquiry had already been 
held under the Explosives Act, and he 
wished to know what precautionary 
measures were to be taken? He also 
wished to know whether there was any 
provision in the Estimates for the com- 
pletion of the roofing of the Carlisle Pier 
where the mails were landed, and whether 
the work would be carried out this year ? 
He had now been drawing attention to 
this question for several years. It took 
him three Sessions to find out what De- 
partment was responsible for the work, 
and having ascertained that it was the 
Treasury he had next to convince the 
Postmaster General that the mails 
suffered damage by being landed on the 
unprotected pier in bad weather. The 
amount required for the completion of 
the covering was very small indeed. 


Mr, Hf, HW. Fowler 
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The sum required for this very necessary 
work was not large—about £2,000, he 
believed. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 


castle-upon-Tyne) : More. 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, it could 
not be more than £3,000. The Board of 
Works made preparations to begin, and 
then left off the work. He thought he 
might appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own experience, and he was sure— 
he was convinced—that the carriage of 
the mails—and mails were liable to get 
injured if not destroyed by exposure— 
would be facilitated by the completion 
of this work, 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, in answer to 
the question put regarding the offering 
of rewards for the discovery of the per- 
petrators of explosions, that the subject 
was fully considered on the occasion of 
the explosion last Christmas ; and that 
it was also considered by the last Govern- 
ment, when the same conclusion was 
arrived at. He had read very carefully 
the arguments which had weighed with 
successive Home Secretaries in the mat- 
ter, and the opinion had uniformly been 
held that the offer of rewards was a 
system which did not produce good 
results. More likely than not, the offer 
of a reward would be accompanied by 
serious drawbacks. One drawback was 
that those whose duty it was to investi- 
gate crimes might wait till the reward 
was offered before taking action. Again, 
it was undoubtedly the fact that in the 
Colonies, and sometimes in this country, 
stimulated by the hope of reward, charges 
had been brought for which there was no 
foundation. In one or two cases actual 
wrong had been done to innocent persons 
in this way. He could assure the hon, 
Member that the question had been fully 
considered without any prejudice ; and 
the deliberate conclusion had been come 
to to adhere to the principles laid down 
by the Home Office. Unless some strong 
reason should be shown on some future 
occasion for departing from that course, 
the Government would continue in it. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that it was 
not possible to find money this year for 
the better protection of the mails at 
Carlisle Pier. Some other year he hoped, 
the work would be carried out. 
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Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) said, that 
he heard the reply of the Secretary to the 
Treasury with surprise. Wien he was 
at the Treasury a distinct promise was 
given that, if the pier were widened to 
accommodate two steamers, the work 
mentioned by the hon. Member should 
be performed. The pier had been 
widened for some time; and it was 
urgently necessary to make better pro- 
visions for the mails. He hoped they 
would have a word from the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that the undertaking of 
the Treasury would be carried out. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he ad- 
mitted the matter was one of great 
urgency. It would not be lost sight of. 

Mr. MACARTNEY merely wished 
to add te what he had already said, that 
the improvement was very much 
required, and he would express a hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 


have the work forwarded as soon as 
possible. 
*Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 


Stephen's Green) said, he wished to ask, 
with reference to the grant of £5,000 for 
the building of a Lecture Theatre in con- 
nection with the Royal Dublin Society, 
whether the building would belong to 
the Society or to the Government as one 
of the Science and Art buildings? He 
would remind the Fimancial Secretary 
that the Society were also subscribing 
£5,000 towards the erection of this strue- 
ture, and it would be desirable to know 
whether, if the Home Rule Bill passed, 
the Society would be affected in its con- 
trol of the building. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that the 
building would be under the control of 
the State. But the grant would not 
alter the present condition of things as 
between the Royal Dublin Society and 
the Government. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.) said, he was greatly interested in the 
development of sea fisheries along the 
Irish coast, and he would like to put a 
question in connection with the Vote for 
Light Railways in Ireland as to whether 
any alteration had been made in the plan 
for the Skibbereen and Baltimore Light 
Railway ? He had had a conversation 


with Father Davis, who had done so 
much to develop the fishing industry on 
that part of the coast, and he heard from 
him that the railway was to be continued 
to the shore, where a pier was to be 
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built. He hoped that plan would be 
adhered to ; but arumour had been going 
the rounds that the plan was to be aban- 
doned. If it was to be abandoned, he 
could only say it should not be done 
without very good reason. The industry of 
fishing in the plan depended upon the 
carrying out of that plan; and, if it 
were not carried out, the work of the last 
two or three years would go for nothing. 
He, for one, would like to see this 
industry developed, and he trusted to 
hear that the rumour was unfounded. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that there 
was no grant for building the pier. The 
money was voted for the purposes of the 
railway. There was a probability that 
in two or three years’ time the money for 
the pier would be found from funds 
devoted to such purposes. He agreed as 
to the necessity for connecting these light 
railways with piers, and would gladly do 
all in his power to have the work carried 
out at the earliest moment. 
*Mr.PERCY THORNTON (Clapham) 
said, he had had some experience in the 
neighbourhood, having just returned from 
Skibbereen, and it was felt in the district 
that the light railway, as it stood, was 
practically useless. The fishing industry 
at Baltimore suffered through lack of 
proper pier accommodation. The pier 
which he saw there was so high 
above the boats landing at it that 
the fish got destroyed by being thrown 
out upon it. It was far too high, and 
he should be glad if something were 
done to improve the method of treating 
the fish on landing. As he had said, the 
general opinion was that the railway 
works, if allowed to remain as they were, 
were practically useless. He was pleased 
at being able to place his views before 
the Committee, having promised the 
people at Baltimore to ventilate the 
matter, 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) rose 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
also rose, stating that he did so on a 
point of Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Baronet is in possession. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON : Can he enter 
upon the question before me ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Baronet is in Order. He rose on two 
occasions, and gave way to other hon. 
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Members. He is entitled to be heard 
now. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON : I wish to deal 
with the House of Lords. It is not quite 
fair. Ona point of Order, Sir, will it be 
competent for me to deal with the 
question later on ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not think 
the hon. Member’s rights are affected. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON said, he would 
not stand in the way of the hon, Member 
for more than a moment or two—provided, 
of course, he got a satisfactory answer to 
his inquiry from the Secretary to the 
Treasury. The question about which 
he wished to make inquiry was, to 
his mind, of extreme importance ; it was 
one that, so far as he was individually 
concerned, he had dealt with while at 
the Post Office. The question was as to 
the employment in public offices of 
soldiers and sailors who had served their 
time. Very early in the Session he 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he would lay on the Table the 
Report of the Treasury Committee on 
this subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
replied that the Report had been delayed 
by the illness of a Member of the 
Committee, but that when it was pre- 
sented it would be laid on the Table. 
In Hansard the words relating to laying 
on the Table did not appear—they had 
been dropped out, which was a proof of 
the advantage of the present system of 
revision; but he had the right hon. 
Gentleman duly reported to that effect in 
The Times. Again, six weeks ago, in 
answer to another question, the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that he would 
consider whether the Report could be 
laid before Parliament. It was notorious 
that a great number of places in the 
public offices, which could be filled by 
soldiers and sailors, were given away by 
private patronage. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Financial Secretary would 
inform the Committee that the Report 
would be laid upon the Table he would 
not press the point, which otherwise he 
should be compelled to do. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, as to the 
insinuation that the report of his words 
in reply on a former occasion had been 
altered, he could say that, if there had 
been any alteration, it had not been 
made by him. He was not sure but 


that what he said was that he was pre- 
pared to consider whether the Report 


The Chairman 
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should be laid on the Table. The 
Treasury were now considering the 
Report to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred, and until some deter- 
mination had been arrived at in reference 
to the matter he could not state positively 
which of the recommendations contained 
in the Report would be carried out. 
The recommendations were strongly in 
favour of the employment in Govern- 
ment Departments of retired soldiers, 
and he hoped that those recommendations 
would receive favourable consideration. 
With regard to laying the Report upon 
the Table, he could not give a distinct 
answer at the present time; but he 
would see how far he could go towards 
having this done. 

*Sirn J. FERGUSSON said, as to the 
report, he had understood the right hon. 
Gentleman on a former occasion to 
promise its production. He could 
not but regard his present reply as 
unsatisfactory, dealing with so im- 
portant a matter as the employment of 
soldiers 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Sailors. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON said, he was 
most willing to include sailors ; but it 
was to be remembered that sailors served 
a very long time and got good pensions, 
so that the smaller places did not attract 
them. While at the Post Office he 
opened all outdoor places preferentially 
to soldiers and sailors. It was for the 
interest both of the Civil Service and the 
Army to give them places in the Service 
of the country. The Reports received 
from the Ambassadors showed that the 
employment of retired soldiers was 
carried out much more largely by the 
Governments in other countries. In 
Austria less was done in that way than 
in Germany, notwithstanding that 59,000 
places were held by soldiers. The system 
seemed to be to induce non-commissioned 
officers to prolong their term of service 
as long as possible, and a superior class of 
posts was reserved for them. This was 
what was done in Germany, and in France, 
and in Italy ; and the result was that in 
each of these countries the strongest 
inducements were held out to good con- 
duct in the ranks. A non-commissioned 
officer of not less than 12 years’ ser- 
vice had thus absolute prospects held 
out to him for the future. They had 
90,000 men so employed after leaving 
the German Army, and so it was that 
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the Service in that country was popular. 
He (Sir J. Fergusson) was convinced 
it was the duty of the Public Depart- 
ments to encourage a system of this 
kind ; and he would add that it should not be 
a system founded on haphazard. Nothing 
would be more satisfactory to the soldier 
himself, if he behaved well, than that he 
would have a place open to him when 
his period of service had concluded. Why 
should they not give places to a number 
of such men in and about the Houses of 
Parliament, at the Foreign Office, at the 
Home Office, just as well as in the War 
Office, and at the Admiralty Offices, 
which, he was aware, did set an example 
at the present time? If they had a 
system of this kind in all their Depart- 
ments, it would no longer be regarded as 
a reproach to have enlisted, and the 
advancement to these offices would be 
regarded as a reward for honourable 
service. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CaMppett-BAaNNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) said, the right hou. Gentle- 
man opposite no doubt set a good 
example while he was at the Post Office ; 
but the right hou. Gentleman had no 
monopoly of the opinion that retired 
soldiers and sailors should be employed 
in the Civil Service, because he (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) and the Govern- 
ment were most anxious to provide suit- 
able employment for them. The right 
hon. Gentleman exaggerated when he 
spoke of the employment of German 
retired soldiers in Government Depart- 
ments. In Germany, they had to bear 
in mind, the State had control of the 
railways, and, therefore, situations could 
always be found in connection with the 
railways for discharged soldiers. The 
Government were doing their best to 
induce private companies and firms to 
employ retired soldiers and sailors, and 
they were doing their best themselves to 
set a good example in the matter. He 
entirely agreed with his right hon. 
Friend ; but the Treasury Committee 
had presented a Report, which was now 
being considered. He hoped that in 
these circumstances the right hon. Geutle- 
man would have some little patience 
until a decision could be arrived at with 
regard to the recommendations in the 
Report. 


{29 May 1893} 
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Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, they 
were always told to have a little patience. 
He thought too much patience had 
already been exercised with regard to 
this question. It was not a Party ques- 
tion ; it had been brought forward from 
both sides. The late Government were 
as much to blame in connection with it 
as the present Government were, and he 
and other hon. Members intended to 
bring the matter forward on every Vote 
that allowed of their doing so until 
justice was done. Both that House and 
the House of Lords should appoint old 
soldiers and sailors to be their messengers 
and attendants, instead of allowing 
butlers and other private servants to 
be pitchforked into such berths. The 
Army would benefit by this system. The 
Secretary for War could find employment 
for many men, and it would be even, from 
a military point of view, an advantage to 
him to have the men under his eye, so 
that he could tell whether his Reserve 
was at home, or whether it was in 
existence at all. It would be an 
advantage to non-commissioned officers, 
too; avd the employment need not 
be confined to messengers, but might 
be extended to many _ clerkships. 
He went further, and said there 
were many other appointments that 
could be offered to the  non- 
commissioned officers and men from the 
Army, for in these days they were as 
well fitted by education for these posts 
as many of those who obtained them by 
competitive examination. If they were 
to show a good example themselves and 
employ these men, they would soon find 
that private firms and large public com- 
panies would follow it. If it was done 
in Germany, where they had a conscript 
Army, it was much more necessary 
where it was a volunteer Army, as in 
England. Unless something were done 
he could promise that when the ordinary 
Votes in Supply came forward upon 
every Vote connected with the Public 
Departments they would raise this 
question, and do their best to see that 
these posts were filled by soldiers and 
sailors. 


*Mr. G. HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.) could not allow the Vote 
to pass without entering his protest 
against the suggestion that provision 
should be made for men because they 
had served in the Army or Navy. He 
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had no desire to depreciate the fitness of 
these men for the work, or to do any- 
thing that might be calculated to pre- 
vent them obtaining a livelihood after 
they left the Service, but he entered his 
protest against it being thought 
they ought to make special provision for 
these men. To him it seemed that hon. 
Members spoke more or less in the in- 
terest of a military régime. It ought to 
be known to every man they had hosts 
of men—competent and able men—who 
were endeavouring to get positions in 
various Government Departments, and 
if they were to reserve posts in connec- 
tion with the Government Departments 
for men who had chosen the Army or 
Navy as a profession, then he said they 
were entering upon a course which they 
did not know whither it would lead 
them. It must be understood that he 
had no objection to a man who had been 
in the Army or Navy getting a good 
position after serving his country, but 
what he objected to was that to foliow 
the suggestions thrown out by more than 
one hon, Member might be placing them 
upon an inclined plane which might land 
them they knew not where. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) agreed with the hon. Member 
for Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) that there 
were many of our fellow-subjects who dis- 
charged their duties in their varied walks 
of life satisfactorily to this country, and 
he wished them every prosperity during 
the remainder of their lives; but what 
the hon. Member failed to see was that 
those persons to whom he referred had 
not been engaged in the service of the 
State, as soldiers and sailors had been, for 
very small remuneration during the time 
they served, and it was in the public 
interest that every inducement should 
be offered to them to render that service 
tothe State with some prospect that in after 
life, so far from that fact telling against 
them in the struggle for existence, it 
should be remembered to their advantage. 
The hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
(Mr. Howell) spoke of the difficulty 
persons had in obtaining positions in 
Government offices, and he thought that 
was one of the points that the Govern- 
ment would do well to bear in mind. 
The jobbery that took place in the 
endeavour to get persons into Govern- 
ment positions was one of the greatest 
nuisances with which public men had to 


Mr. G. Howell 
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deal, and he was not speaking from the 
point of view of one Party or another ; 
but there was no doubt that a Member 
of Parliament was expected to get 
positions of trust for all the relatives of 
every constituent, and he was reminded 
not only positions of trust but positions 
of emolument. Governments were 
worried out of their existence by appli- 
cations from their supporters on behalf 
of this description and manner of persons. 

If it was understood and clearly laid 
down that, with certain necessary ex- 
ceptions, the great mass of the patronage 
of the State would be exercised in a 
sense preferential to those who served 
the State itself, it would put down a 
vast deal of jobbery, secure Ministers 
from a great deal of unnecessary worry, 
and insure the State being faithfully 
served by good and competent servants. 
He hoped the Government would not 
think that the disclaimer of the hon. 
Gentleman, no doubt in perfect good 
faith, represented the general sense of 
the Committee, but would realise that, 
having to deal with a volunteer Army 
and Navy, it was most essential that 
every inducement should be held out to 
get competent and intelligent men to 
join the Publie Service. They could ali 
recollect that not many years ago it was 
looked upon rather as a sign of going to 
the bad when a young man joined the 
Forces of the Crown; but the present 
generation viewed the matter in a better 
light. He hoped the Government would 
persevere with the resolution they had 
apparently formed, and thus _ relieve 
the Committee from the necessity of 
having this question again obtruded upon 
its notice, 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
Secretary of State for War stated that 
these appointments would be given to 
soldiers and sailors if competent ; but he 
(Mr. Bowles) thought it should rather 
be sailors and soldiers if competent. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
explained that, in speaking as he did, he 
meant nothing disrespectful to the sailor. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES was glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman intended 
no reflection upon the sailor, for un- 
doubtedly the sailor was the handier and 
better man of the two. Another thing 
he wished to call attention to was the 
delusion that seemed to prevail in the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Secretary of State for War, and also in 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Manchester (Sir James 
Fergusson)—namely, that because the 
sailor served for a longer period than the 
soldier, and got a pension, he was 
not, therefore, in a position to require or 
wish for a position under Government. 
The sailor, as a rule, left the Service at 
the age of 40; and if he was not fit, on 
account of his age, for a messenger, right 
hon. Gentlemen were not fit at 40 for 
Ministers, and in that case there would 
be a large disappearance from the Front 
Bench opposite. For all purposes for 
which a messenger was employed the 
sailor was most admirably suited. It 
was said that the Admiralty and the 
War Office did all they could to get em- 
ployment for their sailors and soldiers ; 
but, so far as the Admiralty was con- 
cerned, he was afraid that was not the 
case. He had been to the Admiralty 
himself more than once to see if he 
could get an old sailor, and he had found 
the greatest difficulty to get any know- 
ledge as to any sailor who had retired 
from the Service. There were an im- 
mensé number of posts that might be 
thrown open to these men. Take the 
Foreign Office. At present the messen- 
gers were appointed from the hangers- 
on, and he thought it would be far better 
to give these posts, at even reduced 
salaries, to sailors and soldiers. He was 
sorry to hear the remarks that fell from 
the hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
(Mr. Howell), who seemed to set up a 
rivalry between the working classes and 
the soldier and sailor. He certainly 
thought those posts should be given to 
soldiers and sailors who had given the 
best years of their life to the State, for, 
after all, it was really a continuation 
of the same service. He had re- 
ferred to the case of the sailor who 
left the Service at the age of 40; 
but the case for the Naval Reserve man 
was particularly strong, because when he 
left the Service he was dismissed without 
# pension, and, as a rule, had to live for 
10 years before he received a pension. 
He knew many of these Naval Reserve 
men, and they were excellently well 
fitted for the post of messengers, and, 
furthermore, he thought they had great 
claims to consideration in the matter. 
ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) was glad that several hon. 
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Members had been good enough to say a 
word on behalf of the sailor. He had 
not heard the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced the subject, but he 
thought it did not require much pressure 
on any earnest-minded man to support 
the argument that soldiers and sailors had 
a strong claim to cousideration. The 
question was not new, for it was raised 
20 years ago, when a large meeting was 
held on the subject at the United Service 
Institution, and it was then strongly 
forced on the attention of the various 
Public Departments. A sailor particularly 
was a handy man, and he believed it 
would be an economical arrangement to 
put sailors into these posts, because it 
would save them from entering into 
contracts for whitewashing, papering, 
and gilding, and these men would do 
it without extra pay, as they did on 
board ship, where all the officers found 
was the paint and the gold. Not only 
would it be a saving, but these sailors 
would do the work better than longshore- 
men; put the tools in their hands, and 
they would do justice to their employers, 
and that without asking for extra pay. 
He did not think it worth while to take 
up more time in discussing a matter that 
was obviously to the advantage of the 
Government, and be should not have 
spoken at all except for the remarks that 
had been made. When he heard his 
hon. Friend get up and speak about the 
sailor he seemed fired with a similar 
kind of enthusiasm, and if he had not 
spoken it might have been thought he 
had no sympathy with the sailor; and, 
therefore, he strongly commended the 
suggestion of the employment of these 
men to the Government. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) wished to associate himself 
with the protest made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) 
against any preferential advantages being 
offered to any particular class in finding 
employment in Government Offices. A 
sokdier or sailor, in selecting his profession 
in life, was governed very largely by the 
advantages which that profession held 
out to him; and when he had made his 
selection he (Mr. Fenwick) did not think 
he ought to have any preference offered 
to him in the shape of finding employ- 
ment for him when his professional 


service was ended. He equally protested, 
with the hon, Member for Preston (Mr, 
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Hanbury), against muddlers and hangers- 
on, as they had been called, being pitch- 
forked into these positions over the heads 
of other men. He approved of the prin- 
ciple of free and open competition for 
Government Offices,and he should strongly 
protest against any preference being given 
either to soldiers or sailors to what was 
shown to ordinary civilians. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Thanet 
(Mr. James Lowther) advised the Govern- 
ment to close this question at once if they 
wished to prevent criticism every time 
the Estimates were considered. On that 
point he could assure the Treasury that 
if they accepted the suggestion made by 
the right hon. Gentleman they would 
not have obviated their difficulties, because 
the opposition to such a plan would 
become keener and more acute every time 
the Estimates were considered ; and he, 
therefore, joined in strongly protesting 
against any preference being given to 
either Army, Navy, or Naval Reserve 
men. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
that, being sympathetic to both the soldier 
and the sailor, he trusted the Committee | 
would not be unsympathetic and unjust 
to the civilian who paid the rates, and 
who had aright to an equal chance of 
employment if it could be got. Other 
things being equal, the soldier and the 
sailor now had the advantage over the 
civilian from his training and discipline. 
He would point out to the hon. Member 
for Lynn (Mr. Gibson Bowles) that the 
sailor, though superior to the soldier, was 
not the man he was formerly ; he was | 
not such a good all-round man as he was | 
15 or 20 years ago ; but even supposing | 
he was all that was said of him, that was 
no reason why a man who had never been | 
in the Service should be handicapped as 
he would be if facilities were to be found 
for the soldier and the sailor. He was 
astonished to hear the hon. Member for 
Lynn say he was in favour of employ- 
ment being given to the man with ea 
trusted the day was 
not far distant when plurality of 
offices would be done away with 
from the highest to the lowest, 
and that a man receiving a pension would 
not be allowed to enter into unfair com- 
petition with other men in the labour 
market who had no pensions. A man 


pension, He 


with a pension of from 5s. to 10s. a 
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/pension. At Oiympia and the Fisheries 
and Colonial Exhibitions they found Super- 
intendents of Police, who were receiving 
pensions of £3 and £4 a week, doing 
work for Is. 6d. a night that a poor man 
would be glad to do. At the theatres 
they found quartermasters doing work 
at 2s. per night that poor board-men, 
vor sandwich-men, would only be too 
delighted to get at the same price. Take 
the London County Council, and they 
found they had 900 firemen, and every 
one of them had been either in the 
Mercantile Marine or the Royal Navy. 
What more favourable means of finding 
employment did these men want? He 
protested on behalf of a number of men 
‘who did not wish the soldier or sailor to 
be handicapped, but who asked to be 
allowed to compete with them on fair 
terms, and this was the reason he ob- 
jected to the soldier and sailor having a 
preferential position offered to him. 
What did they find at Woolwich ? There 
were 500 pensioners employed there, and 
these men were responsible for dictating 
the rate of wages to be paid to 3,400 
labourers, and the result was that 2,800 of 
these labourers received a starvation rate of 
wages, in consequence of the pensioners 
taking low wages that, with their pensions, 
was equal to market rate, below which 
non-pensioners could not live. The authori- 
ties were uncharitable enough to accept 
the labour of the pensioners at unfair 
rates. The tendency was to give too 
many facilities to the soldier and sailor, 
and what those on whose behalf he 
spoke asked for was fair competition all 
round, 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) said, that he wished to 
support the views of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir James Fergusson). He had 
not intended to trouble the Committee 
with any remarks on this subject ; but he 
confessed that he had listened with asto- 
nishment and pain to some remarks 


' which fell from the hon. Member for 


Bethnal Green, which remarks were 
afterwards emphasised by the hon. 
Member for the Wansbeck Division and 
by the hon. Member for Battersea. 
It had always been held by civilised 
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nations to be their duty to do what they 
could to make the old age of their 
soldiers and sailors as happy as possible. 
Soldiers and sailors had to face various 
climates. The position of our own sol- 
diers was exceptional in this respect, and 
contrasted with the position of soldiers in 
the German and the French Armies, who, 
for the most part, remained in their own 
country. Our soldiers had to go to 
India and other unhealthy countries, 
where they had to encounter the dangers 
of climate, as well as the other dangers 
which were incidental to a soldier's life. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I rise to 
Order, Sir. This is a Vote for Mes- 
sengers for the House of Lords. Is it in 
Order to discuss the question of public 
offices. generally ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Strictly speaking, 
I think the hon. Member should confine 
himself to the question of the House of 
Lords’ Messengers. 

Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD, con- 
tinuing, said, that the men were entitled 
to all the more consideration on account 
of the nature of their service. If any 
country in the world was more bound 
towards its soldiers and sailors than 
another it was this country. There was 
another reason why they should consider 
the claims of their soldiers and sailors. 
These men, having learned habits of 
discipline, were pre-eminently qualified to 
fill such posts as were in the gift of 
the Public Offices of this country. 
They had before them admirable 
examples of the fitness of these men for 
posts in the Public Offices. The men 
whom they had employed had done 
their work well. The men included not 
only ordinary soldiers and sailors, but 
men who had filled the position of non- 
commissioned officers in the various 
orderly rooms, and who were capable of 
taking up duties that required consider- 
able ability and education, such as, no 
doubt, was the character of the duties of 
messengers of the House of Lords, It 
was his firm conviction that it would be 
a most unwise thing to adopt any 
principle by which these men should not, 
at any rate, have a preferential claim on 
the Government for such positions ax 
had been described. By considering 
the claims of these men they could make 
the Services more attractive than they 
were at present. No doubt amongst the 
civilians who applied for these posts were 
many excellent men; but they had not 
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gone through similar discipline, and they 
had not similar testimonials of service 
and character on which reliance could 
be placed. When the old soldier or 
sailor came to them with the testimonials 
of those under whom he had served they 
knew that they had men on whom they 
could rely. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON: I have to 
move a reduction of the Vote for the 
House of Lords Officers 

Mr. HANBURY said, he was sorry 
to interrupt the hon. Member, but he 
desired first to say a few words as to the 
remarks which had fallen from the hon. 





Member for Battersea on the sub- 
ject of pensions. Although he 
might differ from that hon. Member 


in being most anxious that preference 
should be given to soldiers and sailors 
over civilians, he agreed with a great 
deal of what he had said on the subject 
of pensions. He desired to remove 
every obstacle to the employment of 
these men; and he wished, therefore, to 
say he was quite sure that if this 
preference were given to soldiers and 
sailors those for whom he acted would 
not consider it fair or right that 
they should receive their pensions in 
addition to the pay for the work of the 


office. There might be exceptional cases 
which would have to be dealt with 


differently ; but he was bound to say he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Batter- 
sea that these pensions for publie ser- 
vices ought not to be used to depreciate 
wages outside. That was the principle 
on which they should act, and he, for 
one, would certainly object to pensions 
being paid in addition to the salaries for 
work in Public Departments. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that no 
doubt he was stupid, but he could not 
understand what the employment of 
soldiers and sailors had to do with this 
Vote, unless under certain circumstances 
they were going to seud them to the House 
of Lords. He had always been struck with 
the immense difference between the cost 
of the staff of the House of Lords and 
that of the House of Commons. In the 
Paper they had presented to them they 
found the Vote for the House of Lords 
was £42,000, while that for the House 
of Commons was £50,000. But £42,000 
did not cover the cost of the House of 
Lords’ staff. There was another sum of 
£60,000, and a further sum of £5,000 
or £6,000 out of what was called the 
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“Fee Fund.” In looking through the 
Estimates he found some most extraor- 
dinary charges. The Serjeant-at-Arms 
in attendance on the Lord Chancellor got 
£1,500, and, in addition, a personal 
allowance of £96. That was the general 
policy. ‘These officials got their salary 
and “something else.” Let them take, 
for instance, the Department of the 
Chairman of Committees. ‘There was the 
Counsel to the Chairman, who received 
£1,500, and a further £250 for taxing 
costs on Private Bills, that sum being 
provided under another sub-head. The 
Senior Clerk received a maximum of 
£850, but under another head he got a 
further allowance of £150, making his 
salary £1,000: how was it that that was 
described as a maximum of £850? He 
was aware that some years ago a Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider this 
question; but, so far as he could ascer- 
tain, the only result was a reduction in 
the salaries of the housemaids. There 
were some 11 housemaids in the House 
of Lords; but he had been unable to find 
any in the House ef Commons—so far 
as the Estimates were concerned. What 
was the net result? The House of 
Lords, which did not do one-tenth 
of the work which was performed by the 
House of Commons, cost just about as 
much money for its staff. That surely 
was not right? He did not intend to 
raise any question as to the use of the 
House of Lords ; but he did contend that 
its officers should not be more highly paid 
than those of the House of Commons. 
He did not know what Cabinet Minister 
had charge of this Vote; but he wished to 
give notice that whatever the fate of his 
present Motion he proposed later on to 
ask the Committee to postpone the 
remainder of the Vote. His reason was 
this. Of late they had had most extra- 
ordinary threats as to what would be 
done in the Upper House if a certain 
thing occurred in the House of Commons. 
Well, he wanted to know if right hon. 
Gentlemen, in making those threats, were 


speaking on their own authority, or were | 


authorised to speak for the Upper 
House? He intended to move the reduc- 


tion of the Vote by £1,000, and in so 

doing he desired to intimate that he 

blamed the Government for foolishly pro- 

viding this money for excessive salaries. 

They had it in their power to refuse to 
Mr, A. C. Morton 
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put these sums in the Estimates, and it 
was their duty to decline to pay. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the item of £7,000 for House of 
Lords Offices be reduced by the sum of 
£1,000."—(Mr. A. C. Morton.) 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, his bon. 
Friend was within his right in bringing 
forward this Motion, but the House of 
Commons could not control the expen- 
diture of the amounts to which he had 
drawn attention. It was only indirectly 
that pressure could be brought to bear by 
the Government. Formerly the fees 
received by the House of Lords were 
dealt with by the House of Lords them- 
selves, and they were only brought into 
account on the understanding that a 
Committee of the House of Lords should 
That Com- 
was desirous of reducing the 
payments, and, as vacancies arose, many 
items were reduced. He might particu- 
larly mention the Office of Black Rod. 
When the next vacancy arose there would 
be a reduction of that item. With 
regard to the House of Commons staff, 
that was under the control of Com- 
missioners, among whom was the 
Speaker, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and one other Member of 
the Government. The hon. Member 
complained that the salaries to the 
House of Lords staff were greater than 
those paid in the House of Commons. 
He did not understand that his hen. 
Friend complained of the salaries of the 
officials of the House of Commons. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON : Certainly not. 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT: He did not 
wish to say that the payments in the 
ease of the House of Lords were not 
extravagant. He thought many of them 
were. But he did not see what connec- 
tion there was between that and the 
action which the Lords might take with 


‘regard to a certain Bill, which was to be 





sent up to them from that House, and 
he should offer an unqualified opposition 


to his hon. Friend if he moved 
the Amendment which he _ had 
threatened. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that in 
consequence of the answer of — the 
Secretary to the Treasury he should 
support his hon. Friend. That House 
had the control of the money, and if the 
House of Lords did not get it, they would 
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not pay it out of their own pockets. 
As the Secretary to the Treasury had 
said, these salaries were not only far too 
high, but they were unduly extravagant. 
Black Rod received a salary of £2,000, 
and the Serjeant-at-Arms of the House 
of Commons, who did 20 times the work 
of Black Rod, received £1,200. The 
Serjeant-at-Arms in the House of Lords 
received £1,500, while the Deputy Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms who held a like position 
in the Commons only got £800. The 
door-keepers of the House of Commons 
received £250 and £300 a year, and the 
door-keepers of the House of Lords £600 
a year. That was a flagrant scandal. 
The Junior Clerk at the Table received 
about 40 per cent. less than the Clerk of 
the other House, there being no com- 
parison in the matter of work. He did 
not agree that the Treasury had no 
control, He remembered that he had on 
one occasion to move the reduction of the 
salary of the Chairman of Committees in 
the House of Lords (who did scarcely 
anything) in order to secure the proper 
remuneration of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the House of Commons, who 
had to work exceedingly hard ; indeed, 
he could not understand why the House 
tried to kill its Speaker and its Chairman 
of Committees, by keeping them on 


duty such long hours. Some of the 
House of Commons officials were 
not paid as they ought to be. 


They had a lot of men here in the House 
of Commons who, in many cases, were 
underpaid, whilst in the other House 
they had a number of men who, though 
they had hardly any work a+ all, were 
extravagantly paid. The House of 
Commons had possession of the money 
out of which these payments were made, 
and he thought they should show their 
sense of the inequality of treatment of 
the two Houses by supporting the hon. 
Member for Peterborough in his Motion 
to reduce the Vote. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that if they 
went to a Division he should support the 
Motion, because there could be no doubt 
of the uselessness of “protests” and 
“understandings” in these subjects. 
Protests were not sufficient, but they had 
the power to act. No one could say that 
they had not the right to refuse the pay- 
ment of these salaries, and if it were the 
case that the salaries paid in the House 
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of Lords were much higher than those 
paid in the Commons, though the work 
was less, the system should be put an end 
to. He could not cenceive why the 
salaries in the House of Lords should be 
out of all proportion tothe work done. The 
salary of the Chairman of Committees in 
the Lords was formerly £2,500, whilst 
that of the Chairman of Committees in 
the Commons had only been £1,500, 
though the latter official had 20 times 
more work to do than the former. The 
disparity was ridiculous. He should like 
to go further than an “ understanding ” 
in the matter of the salaries of the 
officials of the House of Lords, Under- 
standings always led to an infinity of 
trouble. What the particular under- 
standing which had been referred to was 
he did not know. If it was that the 
Lords were to hand over all their fees to 
the House of Commons, he would 
remind the Secretary to the Treasury 
that they did nothing of the kind. The 
House of Lords kept back a large pro- 
portion of their fees for pensions which 
were distributed on a scale of which they 
had no knowledge in the House of 
Commons. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Hear, hear! 
Mr. HANBURY: The right hon. 
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‘Gentleman apparently agreed with this. 


therefore, probably hear 
something from him about it. How was 
this money spent on pensions in the 
House of Lords? Was it given on any 
definite seale ? 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I do not krfow. 
Mr. HANBURY : No; nobody could 


tell. They did not know when the 
pensions were earned, and when the men 
were obliged to retire. So far as he was 
aware, men might go on serving in the 
House of Lords until they were 100 
old. The right hon, Gentleman 


They would, 


years 


the Secretary to the Treasury said the 
salaries paid to the officials of the 
House of Lords were too high, and 
altogether out of proportion to the 


amount of work done, and when they got 
an admission like that from a responsible 
Minister he (Mr. Hanbury), Tory as he 
was, did not mean to allow himself to be 
led away by “ understandings,” or any- 
thing of the sort. Until these salaries 
were placed on a better footing, and the 
amounts paid were proportionate to the 
3M 
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work done, he hoped the House of 
Commons would refuse to vote the 
money. 


CommanverR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he agreed with all that 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Preston and the hon. Member for Peter 
borough, but he doubted whether an | 
adverse vote now would have any other | 
effect than bringing the two Houses into 
collision. The proper way to bring 
about a reform 
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reform, to his mind, very much needed— 
would be by appointing a Joint Com- | 
mittee of the two Houses to go 
thoroughly into the whole matter of the 
salaries paid in either House. They 
would be very unwise if in that House 
they tried to hector the House of Lords. 
The House of Lords, as far as he knew, 
was composed of reasonable men. 
[Laughter.} Yes, and many of them 
were very learned; but, be that as it 
might, the Committee, he was sure, 
would be disposed to agree that if there 


were a Joint Committee appointed to | 


inquire into these matters they would be 
much more likely to arrive at a satis- 
factory cone ‘usion than they would be 
by now taking an adverse Division, 
the hon. Member for Peterborough 
pressed his Motion to a Division he 
(Commander, Bethell) should support the 
Government. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who had just sat down had given them 
good reasons why they should support 
the Motion for the reduction of the 
Vote. He had suggested that they 
should not hector the House of Lords. 
Well, he (Mr. Rowlands) had no desire 
to do that; but what they wished to do 


was to express a strong opinion as to | 
in which the House of Lords | 
‘ | 
Some | 


the way 
spent the money voted to them. 
years ago a Committee sat and made 


endeavours to reduce the expenditure in | 


the House of Lords, but the reductions 
effected were so trifling that no one took 
notice of them. The only way in which 


they could really bring about a reduction 
in this expenditure was by refusing to 
vote the money to the House of Lords. 
Whenever this Vote had been before the 
House no one had attempted to defend 


Mr. Hanbury 
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upon the Commons—ro one had 
attempted to defend the salaries the 

House of Lords paid its officials. They 

were continually favoured with apologies 
such as they had just heard from the 

‘hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite. 
It was high time that the House of 
| Commons show ed, inan emphatic manner, 
| that they were determined to bring about 
/a reduction of expenditure in the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, they must all 
| agree that the scales of the salaries paid 
|in the two Houses were not right, and 
that some change was necessary. But 
they must avoid inflicting injustice upon 
| existing office - holders ;_ therefore, he 
ithought that the best solution of the 
| existing difficulty would be, to appoint a 


in the salaries of the | 
officials of the House of the Lords—a | 


Committee to decide what the salaries 
| should be in future as vacancies occurred. 
That policy had been pursued, to a cer- 
‘tain extent, by the late Government, and 
| the present Government, he thought, 
should follow in the footsteps of their 
predecessors. The instances cited, from 
the door-keepers upwards, showed that 
salaries had been dealt out to officials 
in the House of Lords with too lavish a 
hand. The salaries ought to be liberal 
both in the House of Lords and in the 
House of Commons ; but they should be 
according to an approved scale. A pledge 
ought to be given by the Government 
that no new appointment would be made 
until the salaries had been re-adjusted. 
The whole question required investigating, 
for he did not think the arrangements in 
either House were what they should be. 
The time was coming when all these 
salaries should be put upon a proper 
basis, and when a general system of 
remuneration should be adopted. The 
fact that the House of Lords received 
higher fees in connection with private 
Bills than the House of Commons had 
nothing to do with the question, the great 
‘bulk of those fees being paid into the 
| Seeenegene. He should hesitate to vote 
for the proposed reduction, but desired 
to hear a distinct assurance from the 
Treasury that they contemplated consi- 
dering all new appointments with a view 
| to apportioning the salaries more 
i equally. 
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*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had no 
doubt the Secretary to the Treasury had 
told them all he knew about the matter, 
and he therefore did not quarrel with 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said. 
Whether the money which went to pay 
the salaries of the officials of the House 
of Lords came from fees or anywhere 
else, it was all under the charge of the 
House of Commons, and the House of 
Commons had a right to see that it was 
properly expended. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not think the House of 
Lords officials were paid too much 


SirJ.T. HIBBERT : I said I thought 
the salaries were very high. 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON: Then they 


ought to be reduced—or if they were 





not reduced the salaries of the officials 
of the House of Commons ought to be 
increased. He thought the Committee 
ought to go to a Division, if it were only 
as insisting upon this matter being dealt 
with in a regular system. He wished to 
say a word with regard to the Refresh- 
ment Department. In the House of 
Commons they supplied their own re- 
freshments, he was told at a loss. In the 
House of Lords the Refreshment Depart- 
ment was let cut to a contractor, whose 
business it was to sell the workmen 
about the building as much drink as pos- 
sible, so that he might realise a profit, 
The contractor did not require a licence, 
and he supplied drink to the workpeople 
about the House throughout the period 
of the year when Parliament was not 
sitting, very much to the disadvantage of 
those workpeople. The policemen on 
duty could not interfere. He should be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury would speak 
to the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works on this subject. 


Mr. BARTLEY: I have had no 


answer to my question, 


Sir J. T. WIBBERT said, he would 
carefully consider the point raised by the 
hon. Member. If the House of Lords 
would agree to the appointment of a 
Joint Committee to consider the salaries 
of the officers of both Houses the Trea- 
sury would assent to it. Beyond that he 
could not commit either himself or the 
Treasury. 
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Mr. R. G. WEBSTER hoped the 
Government would assent to the sugges- 
tion that no new appointments should be 
made before the whole question of these 
salaries was taken into consideration. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 66; 
Noes 139.—( Division List, No. 98.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HANBURY said, he did not rise 
to move an Amendment, but to give 
notice of what he intended to do when 
the ordinary Vote came on. He thought 
the time had come when the services in 
the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons should be put practically on 
the same footing as other branches of 
the Civil Service. He knew there were 
distinctions that might be drawn between 
the services of officers in the House o 
Commons, which lasted only six months 
in the year, and those of officers in other 
Departments which lasted 12 months. 
But, granting these exceptions, he failed 
to see why service in the House of 
Commons and in the House of Lords 
should not be put on the same footing as 
the rest of the Civil Service. These 
Houses, and some of the Law Offices, 
were the last holes and corners where 
patronage had a foothold, and he thought 
that they ought, at any rate in the 
House of Commons, to set an example 
to the rest of the Civil Service. The 
House was anxious that the Civil 
Service should be purified from top to 
bottom, and conducted on lines common 
to all the Departments, and that there 
should be a regularised, systematic mode 
of promotion and appointment, and it 
was not wise, therefore, that the House 
of Commons should stand eutside that 
scheme, and that its clerks should be 
placed on a tota!ly different footing from 
those of the other Departments, with the 
exception of the House of Lords. He 
did not think the Civil Service Com- 
missioners had anything to do with the 
officials of the Houses of Parliament. A 
clerk entered the service of the House of 
Commons without undergoing an ex- 
amination. There were no definite rules 
governing his promotion, his salary, or 
the age at which he was to retire. All 
through the rest of the Civil Service, 
according to an Order in Council which 
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had been promulgated, Civil Servants 
were required to retire at the age of 65. 
In the House of Commons there was 
no such rule, and he was told that at 
present there could be no such rule, as 
an Act of Parliament stood in the way. 
But he thought that what was a good 
rule for the rest of the Civil Service 
ought to be a good rule for the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 
He did not think it was right that they 
should see men of over 70 filling posts 
in the Houses of Parliament which much 
younger men considered themselves en- 
titled to. At present the service in the 
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House of Commons was regulated by | 


one of those very large bodies which 
ought to be obsolete, and which at one 
time were too common all over the 
Public Services. The service in the 


House of Commons was entirely in the | 
Committee, con- | 
sisting of the Chancellor of the Exche-. 


hands of a_ large 
quer, the Speaker, the Master of the 
Rolls, a half-a-dozen Judges, and half-a- 
dozen other public officials. It was ridi- 
culous that any service in the world should 
be controlled by a body of that kind. He 
did not expect that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
would give a definite answer now ; but 
as they had been doing their best in past 


years to put the rest of the Civil Service | 


on a proper footing, he trusted that steps 
would be taken to see that men in the 
service in the Houses of Parliament rose 
on a properly defined scale, and were 
retired and pensioned at a reasonable age. 
He would not press for a reply now ; 
but he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would consult the Government with the 
view of bringing on the ordinary Esti- 
mates in about a fortnight. He saw the 
President of the Local 


the Votes would be brought on in a week 
or two, because if it was the idea of 
the Government that, having got the 
Vote on Account, they need not bring on 
the real Estimates for some weeks, that 
was a reason for fighting the Vote to- 
night and to-morrow. 
no such evil idea lurked in the mind of 
the Government. He would assume 


that the Estimates would be brought on 
again in a fortnight, and he hoped that 
when they were brought on the Com- 
mittee would be told that the Govern- 


Mr. Hanbury 
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Government | 
Board smiling at the idea ; but he hoped | 


He hoped that | 
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| ment could see their way to bring in a 
Bill dealing with this question, so that 
none of those refuges of jobbery and 

| patronage should be left, and that all 
the services, including the Houses of 

| Parliament and the Legal Offices, should 
| be brought within the powers of the 
| Civil Service Commissioners, and under 
the same rules. He would ask the right 

‘hon. Gentleman to promise that the 

/matter should be considered before the 

| Estimates were again brought on. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I appreciate 
the hon. Member's courtesy in giving me 
| this notice of his intention to raise this 
question when the Estimates come on. 
He has dealt with us in a considerate 
|}manner. The subject shall receive con- 
| sideration, and when the Vote comes on 
I shall be quite prepared to meet him. 


Dr. CLARK said that, in consequence 
of the Leader of the House having re- 
fused to give them information, or the 
means of obtaining information, as to the 
financial relations between England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, he was disposed to 
move to cut English and Irish salaries 
down to the Seotch level. Every office 
in England was much better paid than 
in Scotland, and as for Ireland, she had 
always been the spoilt child of the 
Treasury, and every office in that coun- 
try was more highly paid even than in 


England. For the Home Office and 
‘subordinate Departments the amount 


voted for England was £102,000, which 
Was a preposterous sum when they bore 
‘in mind that Scotland only received 
£11,000. If England received a pro- 
portionate grant to Ireland, — the 
amount paid to her would be only 
£77,000. He should move to reduce 
the payment to England down to the 
Scotch level. The payment to Ireland was 
| £44,000, and he should avail himself of 
every opportunity, also, of moving to re- 
| duce this Vote down to the Scotch level. 
| He should not call attention to this sub- 
ject at the present moment if he foresaw 
any other opportunity of discussing it. 
But in all probability the erdinary Vote 
would not come before them until August, 
or perhaps November or December. It 
was necessary for the Government to 
sacrifice either their big Bills, their De- 
partmental Bills or Supply, and the late 
| Government had set the example of 
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sacrificing Supply. They had been in 
the habit of taking two or three large 
Votes on Account, and then at the end 
of the Session the Estimates were run 
through in a lump, as many Votes being 
run through in one night as ought to 
occupy the Committee 10 nights. He 
protested against the refusal of the 
present Government to re-appoint the 
Committee appointed by the late Govern- 
ment to inquire into the financial rela- 
tions between different portions of the 
United Kingdom. He was convinced 
that the result of the inquiry of such a 
Committee would be to show that Scot- 
land was overtaxed, and that everything 
Scotch was underpaid. The Local Go- 
vernment Board in England received 
£165,000, in Ireland it received 
£135,000, and in Scotiand only £8,000, 
They agreed four or five years ago that 
all these local Votes should pass away, 
and that in lieu thereof a portion of the 
Excise should be given. So far as 
England and Scotland was concerned 
these charges were taken off; but Ire- 
land was in the happy position of getting 
a share both of the Probate Duty and 
the other duty. And that was the state 
of things in every direction, Scotland 
being unfairly treated all round. Here 
was a Liberal Government, forsooth, the 
great bulk of those who composed it 
being Scotchmen, and yet they absolutely 
refused to give a Committee which the 
late Conservative Government gave, and 


which sat once. [“ No, no!”] Yes, 
it was three years ago. It sat 
one night immediately after the 
passing of the Appropriation Bill. 


The hon. Member who then represented 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) pressed the 
Irish ease and they had a discussion, and 
they suspended the Standing Orders, so 
that the Committee might sit after the 
House was prorogued. There was one 
sitting, and one Return was presented, 
showing how much Ireland was over- 


charged. Now, however, in spite of the 
number of Scotch Members in the 


Government, this Committee was refused. 
The Committee was essential, in order 
that light might be thrown on this ques- 
tion of the financial relations between 
the three countries, and in order that they 
might discuss it thoroughly. If the 
Government were going to remain in 
their present position of refusing this 
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Committee, the proper course would be 
to discuss the matter in Committee of 
Supply and press it forward Vote by 
Vote. He would not divide the Com- 
mittee on the present occasion, but he 
merely wished to tell the Government 
what to expect if they did not assent 
to the re-appointment of the Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) 
thought some answer ought to be given 
to the observations of the hon. Member 
for Caithness. At an earlier period he 
had put a question to the right hon. 
Geutleman the Prime Minister asking 
whether he was prepared to re-appoint 
the Financial Committee which had been 
appointed by the late Government, and 
which had done some work, and the 
right hon. Gentleman had replied that at 
this moment he was not prepared to 
grant a Committee. He (Mr. Hunter), 
however, had not understood that the 
right hon. Gentleman took up the position 
that he refused during the currency of 
the present Session to appoint the Com- 
mittee. Of course, so far as Ireland was 
concerned, she would not care to enter 
into the financial question at present ; 
but to Scotland it was a question of 
most vital importance. There could be 
no question, on the figures that had been 
produced by the Treasury, that Scotland 
was overcharged by a very large sum 
per annum, The precise amount of that 
sum was, of course, a matter upon 
which different opinions might be enter- 
tained 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! I 
do not see how this question arises on 
the Home Office Vote. It seems to me 
it would come more properly on the item 
for the Office of the Secretary of State 
for Scotland. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, he had a 
question to put to the Home Secretary on 
Vote 4. He had on two occasions asked 
questions as to the assault made on the 
Vicar of St. Anne’s, Bermondsey, and 
the replies he had received had been of 
such an unsatisfactory character that he 
felt compelled to bring the matter before 
the Committee. This geut!eman—the 
Rev. F. B. Walsh—attended anti- 
Home Rule meeting at Bermondsey as 
an ordinary citizen on the 24th April. 
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He took no part whatever in the pro- 
ceedings ; he made no speech, and the 
greater portion of the meeting no doubt 
were not even aware of his presence. A 
very disorderly crowd, composed entirely 
of supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, were gathered outside. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, if they knew something 
of the electoral proceedings in the South 
of London during the last election, and 
since, would realise what a disorderly 
crowd of that kind meant, because during 
the election in July there was a scene of 
unprecedented disorder and violence ar- 
ranged—deliberately arranged and wire- 


pulled by the Radical managers in 
South London. The crowd in question 
was, undoubtedly, a repetition of 
what had taken place on a_ larger 
scale during the General Election. 


Gangs of rowdies marched from meeting 
to meeting and, acting under orders, 
broke up nearly every political meeting 
which took place on the Unionist side in 
the South and South West of London. 
Well, a most disorderly crowd was 
gathered outside the meeting attended by 
Mr. Walsh. They attacked people going 
into the meeting, throwing life preservers, 
bags of red ochre, and other dangerous 
missiles at them. Mr. Walsh left the 
meeting, and at its close was proceeding 
quietly in the direction of his home. 
He was followed by a portion of the 
crowd, was stoned and probably struck, 


and received the most serious injuries. | 


He was confined “to his room for 
upwards of a month and suffered extreme 
pain, whilst it was not too much to say 
that for a time his life was in danger. 
When he (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
brought the matter to the attention of 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith), the 
right hon. Gentleman replied with the 
easy nonchalance which he affected on 
these occasions. On neither occasion 
did he offer the slightest expression of 
sympathy to the victim of the outrage. 
The right hon. Gentleman thought he 
Saw an opportunity of scoring off a poli- 
tical opponent, and, amid the cheers of 
his supporters, he said that the account 
which he (Sir E. 
had taken from The Times was exag- 
gerated. He had put the question at 


the request of Mr. Walsh's relations, 
and after the Home Secretary’s reply he ' 
received a letter from Mr. Walsh’s wife, 


Sir E,. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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in consequence of which he put a second 
question, which embodied a description of 
the outrage as sent to him by Mrs. Walsh. 
It appeared that a stone struck the rev. 
gentleman first, and that on turning 
round to remonstrate he was struck in the 
eye with a stone which cut him to the 


bone. Blinded with blood, he staggered 
to the railings, when another stone 
struck him on the back of the 


head, rendering him unconscious, and he 
evidently had many blows because he 
had many bruises. Mr. Walsh said that 
“the street was filled with ahowling mob.” 
One would have thought that upon being 
asked a question, based upon. Mrs. 
Walsh’s ietter, the Home Secretary 
would have moderated his previous tone 
and expressed some sympathy with the 
victim of the outrage. Not in the least. 
Speaking in his usual defiant tone, the 
right hon. Gentleman said he adhered 
in every particular to his former answer, 
which was founded upon a statement 
made by Mr. Walsh to the Superintendent 
at the time. The right hon. Gentleman 
added that some disorderly lads had 
thrown stones at Mr. Walsh. As a 
matter of fact, the persons who threw 
stones were not disorderly lads but full- 
grown roughs of the most violent and dis- 
orderly character. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman said it was uncertain whether the 
stones were thrown at Mr. Walsh or not. 
| There was not the slightest doubt what- 
ever that these ruffians followed Mr. 
Walsh and deliberately attacked him 
when they found himalone. The right 
hon. Gentleman denied that the street was 
filled with a howling mob. That was, 
| however, the statement made by Mrs. 
| Walsh, and made, without the slightest 
| doubt, with Mr. Walsh’s assent and con- 
currence. The fact was that a dis- 
graceful, brutal, and unprovoked attack 
had been made by a political mob, con- 
sisting of supporters of the present 
Government, upon one of their oppo- 
|}nents. There was not the slightest 
doubt that if an injury of that kind had 
| been inflicted upon a supporter of the 
| Liberal Party, and that the present Oppo- 
‘sition had been in Office, the House and 
the country would have rung with the 
vase for weeks and perhaps for months. 
He should not have pressed the matter 
on the present occasion had it not been 
for the tone adopted by the Home Secre- 
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tary, Up to the present moment, in] *Sir 
spite of the brutality and cowardice of 


the attack and the great injuries which 
had been inflicted upon this unfortunate 
clergyman, not a single word or sugges- 
tion of sympathy had fallen from the 
representative of the Government. Ad- 
mitting that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own description of the occurrence was 
accurate, it was still insufficient te sup- 
port the statement that the account of the 
attack given in the first instance by The 
Times, and supported subsequently by 
Mrs. Walsh’s letter, was exaggerated. 
The violence which had been used 
towards Mr, Walsh was but part of the 
system of carefully arranged, planned and 
paid for outrages,which were perpetrated at 
the last Election throughout the whole of 
South London. Member after Member, on 
the Opposition side of the House, would 
be able to give proof of the fact that it 
was perfectly impossible for an open 
Unionist meeting to be held in South and 
South-West London last July. The leaders 
of the outrages that took place were per- 
fect!y well known, and the gangs marched 
solidly from place to place. It was a 
very serious thing when that sort of 
terrorism and violence was allowed to 
prevail, This was not the first time that 
disorderly scenes had occurred — in 
Bermondsey. It was bad enough when 
political violence took the form of dis- 
order at public meetings ; but when it 
developed into cruel, unprovoked, 
cowardly and most injurious assaults 
upon inoffensive individuals, it was 
certainly time for the Government to 
express sympathy with the victims of 
the outrages and to do their best to dis- 
cover the perpetrators, 


Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) said, with regard to the 
speech just delivered, he had to say 


simply that he never had a ticket meet- 
ing at Bermondsey, and never had a 
disturbance at a meeting—indoors or out 
of doors. On the oecasion referred to 
a meeting was held in the Town Hall, 
and the electorate were much excited by 
a speech delivered by the hon. Member 
himself—a speech, he was informed, 
which was caleulated to provoke dis- 
order. He had heard that the hon. 
Member had avowed that he would 


never appear there again, 
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said, he could assure the Committee that 
every statement the hon. Member had 
just made was inaccurate. [Cries of 
“Oh!”] The meeting he addressed in 
the Town Hall, although a number of 
Liberals were present, was most orderly, 
and there was not the slightest disturb- 
ance. There was a violent mob outside 
the Hall before the meeting began. He 
challenged the hon. Gentleman to prove 
that there was disturbance in the Hall, 
or to produce a single sentence from his 
speech which was calculated to provoke 
disorder. It was quite possible the hon. 
Member might not be prepared to do that 
now; but he challenged him to do it 
any time in the future. [Cries of 


“ Order !"] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that the question 
before the Committee is the conduct of 
the Home Secretary. 

Mr. BARROW said, he was glad the 


hon. Member had acknowledged that ar 


a meeting attended by a number 
Liberals there was no disorder, bu 
perfect order, because on a previou 


oceasion it was complained that it was 
hard to get a Tory meeting in the con- 
stituency. That could not be said again, 
for Liberals were willing the other side 
should be heard, and, as the hon. Member 
confessed, they listened to himself and his 
friends with order. He would ask the 
hon. Member how he reconciled his pre- 
sent with his previous statement. With 
respect to the Home Secretary's replies 
on the question of this attack, he had 
heard them, and he considered that they 
conveyed a fair representation of the 
facts as stated by the authorities of 
Bermondsey. The street was not crowded 
by a rabble; there were half-a-dozen 
boys who followed the rev. gentleman, 
and the police were unable to capture the 
boys who threw the stones. He was 
certain from all he had heard that there 
was no evil design ; nothing but a spirit 
of mischief prevailed, and that was the 
infection from the excitement outside 
the Town Hall. The Home Secretary's 
answers were clearly adapted to the 
circumstances of the case, and he thought 
there was nothing more to be said, 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Asqvitn, Fife, E.): 1 think, Sir, 
the Committee has hardly had a more 
conspicuous instance of the abuse of an 
occasion of this kind, on which questions 
of general policy might fitly be raised, 
than that which we have just witnessed. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir E. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) has gone into the 
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details of what, after all—though the | 


result is a very lamentable injury, for 


which I have expressed my regret to the | 


rev. gentleman—was nothing more than 
a street row. The hon. Gentleman, 
however, has not told us—and he must 
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the rev. gentleman to the police 1s une 
werthy of credence ? That statement was 
that when he was half-way down the 
street something struck him on the head, 
and on his turning round he was struck 
on the eye, as he believed, by a stone. 
He did not know that he was followed. 
There was nothing in the nature of a 
rescue, and he was not surrounded, nor 
was any one near him. He had no idea 
by whom the stone was thrown, and 
could give no further information. That 
is the statement of the rev. gentleman. 
The police state they were not in sight 
when the missile was thrown, but they 


‘came up subsequently, and assisted the 


have been aware of it—in connection | 


with his remarks, that I was not in 
Office last year, and was not then 
responsible for the conduct of the police. 
The responsibility rests on his Colleagues. 
There is considerable discrepancy as to 
the origin of this disturbance, and the 
hon. Gentleman has displayed much 
curiosity. Well, I know nothing of that. 
The information given to me by the police 
—and upon it I am bound to rely—is that 
the rev. gentleman was proceeding along 
the street, that he undoubtedly received 
two, or perhaps three, blows with stones, 
and he had in consequence suffered 
serious injury, and had been in bed 
for some time. I have intimated to 
the rev. gentleman, through 


his wife, | 


my sincere sympathy with him, and | 


my extreme regret that the occurrence 
should have taken place. It appears 
there was a meeting held in the Town 
Hall, at which the rev. gentleman spoke. 
I was not there, and I do not know. If 
the hon, Gentleman opposite thinks I 
should be brought to the Bar of the 
House he should tell us why. I am 
only saying what I have been told is the 
fact, according to the police, who are 
entitled to know, and who have reported 
to me. As I have said, a meeting was 
held in the Town Hall, over which the 
hon, Gentleman himself presided. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
No. 


Mr. ASQUITH: 


Gentleman 


Well, the 


Was, af any rate, a 


hon. 
very 


prominent figure. We have here the | 


statement, not only of the police but of 
the rev. gentleman himself. Wil! the hon. 
(rentleman say that the statement made by 


rey. gentleman home. A boy was seen 
running away, and every endeavour was 
made to discover the offenders. To 
make assurance doubly sure, I had 
further inquiries founded on the sugges- 
tions made by the hon. Member, with 
the result that the police were of opinion 
that the suggestion that the street was 
filled with a howling mob, which followed 
the rev. gentleman, could not be true. 
The rev. gentleman did not know that 
he was followed until a stone struck him 
on the head, and the police found him 
leaning against the railings with no one 
near him. When the clergyman had 
gone a short way down the street, after 
coming out of the meeting, some boys 
threw stones—whether at him or not 
appears to be uncertain. The perpetra- 
tors ran away when the police arrived. 
The police assisted him to a doctor's, 
where the wound was dressed. I would 
ask the Committee, under these cireum- 
stances, what could I or the police do 
that has not been done in this case, and 
what possible ground of complaint is 
there against the authorities’ I am 
very sorry the rey, gentleman has been 
injured, but I see no reason to believe 
that the boys who injured him attended 
the meeting. The suggestion is that 
they were a body of supporters of the 
Government, who, being worsted in 
argument, had taken the only revenge 
that was open to them by assaulting an 
unoffending clergyman with stones in 
the street. This was an ordinary street 


row; and while itis very much to be 
regretted that the police did not happen 
to be present at the exact moment when 
the stones were thrown—and that some- 
times happens, uufortunately—yet, as 
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soon as they came up, they did every- 
thing they could to assist the victim of 
the outrage, and left no stone unturned 
to secure the offenders. I would, there- 
fore, ask what possible justification there 
can be for occupying the time of the 
Committee, delaying the progress of 
business, and postponing the discussion 
of important questions of policy by this 
miserable controversy over the trumpery 
details of a street row ? 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he would remind, with 
reference to his closing observations, the 
right hon. Gentleman that that House 
had always been regarded as the grand 
inquest of the nation, and that injuries 
to the persons and liberties of Her 
Majesty’s subjects had not been con- 
sidered beneath its notice. Hon. Mem- 
hers had had during the present Session 
very few opportunities of bringing griev- 
ances forward; and this was the only 
occasion since the lamentable occurrence 
took place on which it could be brought 
to the notice of the House. He was not 
going to detain the House ; but he main- 
tained that when an outrage took place 
in the Metropolis, and when one of Her 
Majesty’s subjects was seriously injured, 
any hon. Member who had reason to 
become acquainted with the circum- 
stances was only discharging his duty in 
bringing the matter before the know- 
iedge of the House on the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would see that 
such an outrage did not take place again. 


Mr. Macfarlane rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, * That the Question be 
now put;” but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed, 


Tne Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton), on a point of Order, 
wished to know if he could, on this Vote, 
call attention to the growing practice of 
carrying revolvers: or whether he 
should wait until the Home Office 
Vote 7 

Tne CHAIRMAN: The question 
would scareely come under the heading of 


the Home Office Vote. 
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said, in that case, he would raise the 
question now. The usual answer of the 
Government on this question was that 
something would be done if the House 
would have patience. Meanwhile, men 
were being shot in the streets day after 
day. The Home Office issued a Cir- 
cular to all Coroners asking for a Return 
of the fatalities caused by revolvers ; but 
these Returns only included fatal cases ; 
and there were many more where serious, 
but not mortal, injuries were inflicted, 
The evil was a great and growing one ; 
and the remedy he would suggest—per- 
haps he was not in Order, but he would 
venture to say that a remedy might be 
applied by prohibiting gunmakers from 
selling revolvers to any persons except 
those who could produce a licence to 
varry them. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department must be aware of the danger 
of this indiscriminate carrying of revol- 
vers, and he ventured to hope that he 
would give the suggestion he had made 
full consideration, with the object, if 
necessary, of bringing in a practical Bill 
upon the subject. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he recognised 
that the question was well worthy the 
consideration of the House ; but it would 
be a dangerous precedent to discuss and 
criticise in Supply, not only what a 
Government had done, but also what it 
ought to have done. He did not, how- 
ever, make any complaint of that. The 
question had been engaging his attention 
for some time. The noble Lord was 
wrong in supposing that the application 
for Returns of injuries inflicted by 
revolvers had been made only to the 
Coroners. The Home Office made a 
similar application to all the hospitals in 
the country. Of course, the information 
so obtained could not be complete ; but 
it was so large and valuable that he and 
the Under Secretary (Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone) saw their way to frame upon it a 
working measure; and if the state of 
business would allow of it, and if the 
House were disposed to treat the Bill as 


non-contentious and  non-controversial, 
he did not despair of effecting im- 
in the law even in the 


provements 
present Session. He was as anxious to 
see something done as the noble Lord 
himself was, 
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*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 


he wished to raise a small but an 
important point. They in the House of 
Commons were under many obligations to 
the 80 or 100 policemen—members of the 
Metropolitan Foree—who were in attend- 
ance in and around the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The duties of these men practically 
commenced when the House sat and ended 
when it rose ; and during all that time 
they had to wear heavy tunics, heavy 
boots, and heavy helmets. He merely 
wished to put it to the right hon. 
Gentleman—— 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I think this point 
might be raised on the Vote relating to 
the Metropolitan Police. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS said, very well ; 
he would raise it when that Vote was 
reached. 

*Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.), 
on the Vote relating to the Foreign 
Office, said, he understood that an appli- 
vation had been made to the Argentine 
Government for the extradition of Jabez 
Spencer Balfour, and that the Argentine 
Government had expressed their willing- 
ness to give up Mr. Jabez Balfour 
provided the Government of _ this 
country under similar circumstances and 
conditions would surrender criminals. He 
considered that such an arrangement 
would be an equitable one, and would 
pave the way to an Extradition Treaty 
in the future. He felt it would be a 
disgrace if the Government did not use 
every effort to bring this man to justice, 
seeing that he was once a Member of that 
House, and a man who posed as a 
religious reformer, and obtained money 
from all classes. He had no personal 
interest in the matter, as he had not lost 
a penny through this man’s dishonesty, 
and he never passed a word with him in 
his life; but he knew that hundreds and 
thousands had been reduced to almost 
absolute starvation by the defalcations of 
Mr. Jabez Balfour, and he felt 
it was the bounden duty of the Foreign 
Office to do everything in its power to 
see that he was restored to the hands of 
justice in this country. He was not 
accusing the Foreign Office of not having 
done their duty ; he only wanted to know 
if they had taken all the steps possible 
for the purpose of restoring this man to 
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the bosom of his friends in this country, 
He was sure there were many besides 
those who had suffered very severely who 
would be only too glad to find Jabez 
Balfour once more on British ground to 
have justice meted out to him according 
to his deserts. 


LieutENant-CoLoneL LOCKWOOD 
asked what had been done with regard to 
the £100 in respect of International 
Law promised to Third Secretaries ? 
The hon. Baronet, when last this matter 
was mentioned, admitted that the Third 
Secretaries had been hardly treated, and 
expressed the hope that the question 
would eventually be arranged. He would 
like to know whether there was any 
prospect of these gentlemen being paid 
the sum to which they were fully 
entitled ? 


*Sir E. GREY said, the question 
raised by the hon, and gallant Gentle- 
man had been the subject of very earnest 
consideration, and a decision was on the 
point of being arrived at which, he 
hoped, would he satisfactory to those 
concerned, With reference to the ques- 
tion of the extradition of Mr. Jabez 
Balfour, he could only repeat what he 
had already stated to the hon. Member 
for Bethnal Green in reply to questions 
put by him. When it was known that 
Mr. Jabez Balfour was in the Argentine 
Republic, application was made by the 
Foreign Office to the Argentine Govern- 
ment to surrender him to the Authorities 
of this country. The Argentine Govern- 
ment replied that in the absence of an 
Extradition Treaty they could not sur- 
render him, unless Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would promise to give reciprocity 
in a like ease; but by British law they 
had no power to surrender foreigners 
unless they had au Extradition Treaty. 
The hon. Member had very fairly put 
the point when he said that the Argen- 
tine Government asked for reciprocity, 
and would Her Majesty’s Government 
give it? Hehad no hesitation in saying 
the Government were ready to give re- 
ciprocity by the only means by which 
the English law allowed it to 
be given, Some years ago an Ex- 
tradition Treaty with the Argentine 
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Republic was actually signed, bat the 
Argentine Republic were not prepared to 
ratify it. 


The Treaty was signed, and 
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was an expression of the desire of this 
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Government for reciprocity in this 
matter; aud as soon as the Argentine 
Government ratified that Treaty there 
was no doubt this country would be in a 
position to say they could guarantee 
reciprocity in the sense that the British 
law allowed them todo so. ‘These being 
the facts, any reticence which occurred in 
reference to questions on the subject was 
occasioned solely by anxiety that in the 
interests of justice no more should be said 
than was absolutely necessary, He could 
assure the hon. Member that as far as 
their present powers allowed, or as far as 
the extension of future Extradition 
Treaties would permit them, no effort 
would be spared to bring to justice people 
guilty of such crimes as this, in what- 
ever country they might have taken up 
their abode. 


*Sirn THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
S.) desired to know whether there had 
been a considerable increase in the 
slave trade since this country had 
given up the right of search of slave 
dhows at Madagasear? He understood 
the hon. Baronet had stated that this 
right had been given up in consequence of 
the French Treaty with Madagascar, and 
since that answer had been given there 
was a strong feeling in some quarters 
that the Slave Trade was very much 
increasing in consequence of this right of 
search having been given up. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs was 
well aware that the right of search, which 
was purely a conventional right of search, 
was not allowed to be exercised over French 
vessels on the Coast of Madagascar : 
and, consequently, the Slave Trade on 
the Coast of Madagascar was at this 
moment being carried on under the 
French flag, without any power of inter- 
ference by this country. That was 
exactly what would take place with 
regard to the liquor traffic in the North 
Sea, and the day would come when this 
country would bitterly regret having 
consented to that Convention which gave 
foreign cruisers the right to search 
British ships at sea. As to the question 
of the extradition of a former Member 
of that House from the Argentine 
Republic, he was no friend of Ex- 
tradition Treaties ; but if it were right 
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to ask that someone in a foreign country 
should be given up to us, was it not 
equally important to inquire whether 
this country had not persons in their 
power whom they had no right to 
have ? Take the case of Arabi Pasha. 
He defied any hon. Member of that 
House to give him any ground or good 
authority or any good law under which 
Arabi Pasha was kept a prisoner by the 
power of England. Arabi Pasha had 
been exiled from his native country and 
had been located in Ceylon. He had 
again and again given promises of good 
conduct and asked to be restored to 
Egypt ; but his demands had always been 
met by an absolute refusal. He invited 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
to say under what rule of either the Law 
of Nations or the Municipal Laws of 
England Arabi Pasha was kept prisoner 
in Ceylon by the power of this country ? 
There was another matter on which he 
wished for information. He had the 
honour of drawing the attention of that 
House some time ago to the Behring 
Sea question, and he pointed out several 
matters which were subsequently corrobo- 
rated in the course of the arbitration pro- 
ceedings at Paris. In case they came to 
a permanent and successful issue of the 
arbitration with the United States with 
reference to the part of the Behring Sea 
they claimed, they would have left un- 
touched and undecided the far more 
serious matter of the remaining one-third 
of the Behring Sea which was exclusively 
claimed by Russia. He should like to 
know what arrangements had been made 
by this country with the Russian Govern- 
ment with respect to that one-third of the 
Behring Sea which was not covered by 
the arbitration proceedings in Paris 7 


CoLtoxeL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said 
he noticed by that morning’s papers that 
private letters from Uganda were begin- 
ning to arrive, and he desired to ask 
whether the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs expected any letters from Sir 
Gerald Portal, and would he promise to 
lay them on the Table of the House as 
soon as they arrived ? 


Mr. LEGH (Laneashire, S.W., 
Newton) wondered that the hon. Member 
for Lynn could regard Arabi Pasha as a 
hero and a martyr. He had always 
looked upon Arabi as a sort of Oriental 
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Boulanger, at once tyrannical, cowardiy 
and fanatical, and stupendously ignorant. 
What was his history ? He started 
originally as a mutineer 


Tue CHAIRMAN (interposing) said, 
it was not in Order to go into the history 
of Arabi Pasha. It did not arise in this 
Vote. 


Mr. LEGH said, he was anxious to 
say something against the proposal of 
his hon. Friend that further indulgence 
should be extended to Arabi Pasha. His 
contention was that there was nothing in 
his history to justify any clemency being 
shown to him. This was how Arabi 
Pasha started: He obtained high 
position [ Order, order ! ""] 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not think it 
is in Order to go into the character and 
history of Arabi Pasha. Anything which 
affects the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
or the Foreign Office with regard to the 
present position of Arabi Pasha may be 
material, 


Mr. LEGH asked, was Arabi Pasha 
to be regarded as a martyr? It was 
admitted he was an exile ; but the ques- 
tion was, whether he was an_ ill-treated 
exile? It appeared it was considered a 
grievance that this exile was domiciled 
in Ceylon. He had always been under 
the impression that the Island of Ceylon 
was a Mussulman paradise. What hard- 
ship, then, was there in a man being 
exiled to his own paradise ? Arabi was 
in receipt of a pension of £300 a year; 
and if he had served his time and been a 
faithful subject and had been retired as a 
general officer, the question was whether 
he would have been receiving anything 
like such a pension ? Had Arabi been 
separated from his relations? On the 
contrary ; he understood Arabi resided in 
a kind of patriarchal splendour, 
surrounded by his wives and, for all he 
knew, by his sisters, his cousins, and his 
aunts ; and here in this dignified seclusion 
he received the visits of itinerant 
politicians, who obtained his views pro- 
bably on subjects such as Parish 
Councils and the prospects of bimetallism. 
He hoped that neither this nor any other 
Government would pay any attenticn to 
the appeals of his hon, Friend, and he 
hoped no consideration would be shown 
to Arabi Pasha in future, 

Mr. Legh 
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asked whether, in answer to the hon, 
Member for Northampton, the Prime 
Minister had not stated that the matter 
of allowing Arabi Pasha to change his 
place of exile was under consideration of 
the Government and in all probability 
such a change would be allowed ? 


*Srr E. GREY said, in answer to the 
hon. Member who had last spoken, he 
had not referred recently to the answer 
of the Prime Minister which had been 
mentioned, and his recollection of its 
terms was not exactly the same as the 
hon. Member’s. His recollection was 
that the Prime Minister stated that the 
question of the domicile of Arabi and his 
companions was one which depended on 
large general considerations, and that he 
could not make any definite promise on 
the subject. In reply to the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Galway, he 
had to say that no news had yet been re- 
ceived from Uganda. Sir Gerald Portal 
was to arrive in Uganda towards the end 
of March. He thought it would take 
three months at least for a Report to 
arrive from Uganda, so that no Report 
could have been received yet. As to 
whether he would lay the communications 
from Sir Gerald Portal on the Table of 
the House, he thought in all cases the 
Government ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of reading the documents before 
they were laid on the Table. He had 
not the least doubt that, as soon as Re- 
ports were received from Uganda, the 
House and the public would be made 
acquainted with the tenour of them. 


CoLtoneL NOLAN inquired, would 
the hon. Baronet acquaint the House 
when the first Reports were received 
from Sir Gerald Portal ? 

*Sir E. GREY said, there would be 
no objection in stating the fact as soon as 
Sir Gerald Portal had made a Report on 
Uganda. As regarded the territorial 
waters of Madagascar, the Protectorate 
which France exercised over Madagascar 
was recognised by the late Government 
some years ago. France signed the 
greater part of the Brussels Act, and the 
general purport of that Act was that 
the countries who signed it undertook in 
their own territories and in protected 
territorial waters the charge of sup- 
pressing the Slave Trade. With the 
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Protectorate of Madagascar France had 
undertaken the charge of the Slave 
Trade in the Protectorate waters of 
Madagascar, and, with the recognition of 
the Protectorate exercised by France, had 
gone the recognition of the obligation by 
France to take charge of the Slave Trade 
and suppress it in these territorial waters. 
As regarded Russia and the Behring Sea, 
he could assure the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn that Russia had not put for- 
ward any claim to territorial jurisdiction 
in the open sea, There seemed to be a dis- 
tinction drawn between jurisdiction over 
the seals and jurisdiction over the sea. 
He could only say for the present that a 
provisional arrangement with Russia 
would, he hoped, be arrived at by which 
the seals should be protected on the 
Russian side of the Behring Sea, and no 
claim to that part of the sea had been 
put forward by Russia, so that the ques- 
tion of territorial jurisdiction did not 
arise, as far as Russia was concerned. A 
future permanent arrangement would no 
doubt depend upon the issue of the dis- 
cussions now proceeding. 

Dr. CLARK said, the Natal Legis- 
lature had passed a Bill for the purpose 
of giving itself a Government, and he 
desired to know whether, before the 
Queen's sanction was given to the Bill, 
it would come before the House of Com- 
mons in the same way as did the Bill for 
giving responsible Government — to 
Western Australia, or whether it would 
be dealt with by an Order in Council ? 
If by the latter method, would the 
Government, before coming to a_ final 
decision, consider two classes in Natal 
who were practically outside the scope of 
the Bill? There were almost as many 
of our fellow-subjects from India as there 
were white men in Natal. These men 
came originally to work in the sugar 
plantations, but many had established 
themselves as merchants; and as they 
were content with a lower standard of 
comfort and lower profits than the white 
merchants, they were gradually cutting 
out the latter, Attempts were being 
male to put down this  com- 
petition, As far as he — under- 


stood, there was one Bill passed by 
the Legislative Council of Natal giving 
itself responsible Government ; but as it 
proposed only one Chamber, it did not 
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meet with the approbation of the late 
Secretary for the Colonies, who wanted 
two, and the Colonial Office drafted a Bill 
which, he believed, was practically the 
Bill which had now been adopted by the 
Legislative Council. By this Bill the 
British Indians and the natives of Natal 
were not to be given the franchise which 
was enjoyed by the same classes in Cape 
Colony. Why was tie Colonial Office 
going to permit Natal to have a more 


conservative policy regarding British 
Indians and natives than the Cape 


Colony ¢ By the Bill it was proposed 
to maintain the so-called Native Law, 
and to make the Governor the supreme 
Chief. He protested against such a 
policy, which was simply shameful. If 
they were going to make any change at 
all, the natives should come under the 
sume conditions as the present Cape Law, 
and should have the right of representa- 
tion. He wished to know whether Par- 
liament would have an opportunity of 
discussing the Bill, or whether the matter 
was to be decided by the Cabinet? As 
to the question of Zululand, there were 
three unfortunate prisoners in Natal— 
Cetewayo’s brothers—and when they 
made a change, they would have to con- 
sider their position. If the Government 
policy was to be carried out at all, it must 
be carried out by men who were favour- 
able to it and who were loyal to them, 
and not, as on a former occasion, by 
men who were bitterly opposed to it. 
CommanvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he wished to ask a 
question with reference to quarantine at 
Malta. The way in which British subjects 
were treated under Quarantine Law there 
was a monstrous abuse. When a ship was 
put into quarantine, the passengers were 
sent to the quarantine establishment 
for considerable periods, ranging from a 
week to a fortnight. © They were piteh- 
forked into what might almost be de- 
scribed as a dirty hole, and were treated 
with the smallest consideration, and had 
to submit to blackmail. They had to 
provide their own food in the best way 
they could ; and it was only by paying 
blackmail that they could obtain any 
convenience or comfort, The question had 
been brought before the Colonial Office 
over and over again. He knew that Malta 
was under Local Government, and that it 
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was difficult for the Colonial Office to 
interfere ; but no deubt pressure could 
be brought to bear. He now raised it in 
Committee, in order that the hands of 
the Under Secretary might be 
strengthened in dealing with the matter. 


*ThHe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S$. Buxrox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
We have no absolute power to insist 
upon any definite measure in regard to 
the quarantine at Malta ; but something 
may be done by calling attention to the 
question, and in brirging as much pres- 
sure to bear on the authorities as we can. 
Such matters as these often get into a 
routine, if special attention is not ocea- 
sionally called to them. I have already 
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communicated with the Governor, and | 


I hope that something may be done, 


now that publie attention has been 
called to the subject, to improve the 
condition of the lazaretto at Malta. ‘The 


Self-Governing Bill of Natal will not 
come before the Heuse of Commons ; it 
will be assented to by Order in Council. 


The measure passed is the exact Bill | 


which the late Government insisted 
should be placed before the electors of 
Natal; and, being in the nature of a 
bargain, it can hardly now be altered ; 
but when it comes before the Go- 
vernment, the question as to the natives 
and the Native Law affecting them 
will be carefully considered. The Bri- 
tish Resident Commissioner in Zulu- 
land is about to 
and all the questions connected with 
Zululand are receiving the best attention 
of the Government. They must neces- 
sarily, however, stand over until the 
successor of Mr. Osborn has been 
appointed. The successor of Mr. Osbo u 
will not be connected with either of the 
two Parties in Zululand. He will go 
there with an open mind, and it is hoped 
that satisfaction will be felt by all those 
interested in Zululand when they learn 
what steps have been taken to arrive at 
a successor to Mr. Osborn. The Govern- 
ment hope that by the advice they will 
then receive they will be able to bring to 
an end the disputes which have brought 
so much injury on that unhappy country. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, that the prolongation of the 
difficulties in Zululand had been more 


Commander Bethell 


retire on # pension, | 
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due to Mr. Osborn’s maladministration 
and want of tact than to any other cause, 
and he hoped that the Government would 
do their best to see that Mr. Osborn’s 
suecessor was a man who would show 
more sympathy with the natives. 


Mr. PIER POINT (Warrington) 
asked whether there was any bope that 
the inhabitants of Cyprus would be re- 
lieved of the great burden of the tribute 
paid not to the Porte, but by agreement 
to the British and French Governments 
in connection with the Guaranteed Loan 
of 1855 ? He should like to know under 
what agreement this money was paid 
over to France, and when the agreement 
‘ame into existence ? 


Mr. CONYBEARE was glad that 
this question had been raised, because 
he had raised it himself a year or two 
ago. He hoped they would have some 
explanation as to the arrangement which 
had been made. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I rather agree 
with the opinion which has been ex- 
pressed as to the tribute being part of 
the terms under which this land of Cyprus 
was acquired by the English Govern- 
ment. It was agreed that a certain sum 
should be paid over to Turkey in return 
for the rights which Turkey had _pre- 
viously exercised over the Island. This 
was part of the arrangement made at the 
time of t':e Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
which has been in operation for some 
years, and Ido not see any method by 
which we can interfere with it now. 

Mr. CONYBEARE thought there 
was some ground of complaint while 
this enormous sum was being taken away 
from the Island. Year after year, in the 
rainy season, lives were lost through the 
absence of bridges which ought to be 
built. He was not saying anything 
against the Ottoman Government. It 
was their business to make the best 
bargain they could. Several proposals 


had been made, but he thought the 
Island ought to be handed over to 


Greece, to which it properly belonged. 
He cutered his protest against this out- 
landish arrangement being indefinitely 
coutinued to the prejudice of the 
islanders. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT appealed to the 


Committee to allow the Vote. The 
Report of the Vote must be taken to- 
morrow, and there must be «a Royal 
Order to follow to enable certain pay- 
ments to be made, which must be made 
on June 1. He hoped hon. Gentlemen 
would allow the Vote to be taken. 

Sizk J. GORST said, the right hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that there 
were some very important matters which 
ought to be discussed on the Vote on 
Account. On the former occasion when 
a Vote on Account was asked for, he 
had given notice that he would eall the 
attention of the Committee to a new ex- 
penditure on the part of the Board of 
Trade in the creation of a Department of 
Labour. That expenditure was. still 
going on, but it had received no sanction 
whatever from Parliament. The dis- 
cussion on the former Vote on Account 
was closured before that item was 
reached, and probably, in the course of 
half-an-hour, the present discussion 
would be closured. Therefore, they 
would have an entirely new expenditure 
embarked upon the Board of Trade on a 
most important subject, and that ex- 
penditure would have gone on till the 
end of the Session without ever having 
been sanctioned in Committee of Supply. 
In these circumstances, he wished to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he would put down the Report 
on the Vote on Account as the first 
Order to-morrow, and thereby give the 
Committee an opportunity of sanctioning 
this new expenditure incurred by the 
Board of Trade? A few years ago the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made some 
remarks which were exactly opposite to 
the present position of Committee of 
Supply. He would read them to the 
House as expressing the sentiments 


which animated hon. Gentlemen on his | 
side of the House at the present moment. | 


7. , 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 
“What we want before giving this Vote on 
Account is some assurance that Supply will be 
properly discussed. The plan of the Govern- 


ment is to get Supply as much out of the way | 


as possible. It is but a mere question of Money 
Votes. It is a question of the control of ad- 


ministration, and, therefore, the object of the | 


Government is to postpone and compress 


Supply into as small a space as possible. The 
most effective course, in my opinion, woukl be 
todiminish the Vote on Account by one-half 
and make it for one month only.” 


{29 Mar 1893} 
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Those being the sentiments of hon. 
Gentlemen on his side of the House, as 
well as of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he would do one of 
two things ? Would he diminish the 
Vote by one-half and take the Vote for 
a month only—and in that case he did 
not think there would be any difficulty 
about getting the Vote—or would he 
take that night the whole Vote for two 
months, and promise that to-morrow the 
Report of the Vote should be taken as 
the first Order of the Day, so that there 
might be an opportunity for discussion, 
and so that the expenditure of the 
Government might not be withdrawn 
altogether from Parliamentary control ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The 
Motion to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man refers was not made by me, but 
was made by another Member, and it 
was resisted by the former Government, 
and resisted by a mechanical majority 
and defeated. However good the 
doctrine I then laid down may be, it was 
resisted by the right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends; they refused to be 
bound by it, and they gave upto Supply 
far less time than has been given to it 
this year. I must leave it to the Com- 
mittee to determine whether they will 
take the course adopted previously. The 
instances will be found to be numerous 
in which a Vote on Account has not 
occupied more than one night. The 
present Vote has been discussed as if it 
were a Vote on the Estimates themselves ; 
the discussions have been appropriate to 
the Estimates and not to a Vote on 
Account. A diseussior on a Vote on 
Account is usually devoted to matters of 
urgency ; but nobody can say that has 
been the character of to-night’s diseus- 
sions. Some of the speeches related to 
topics that arise in later Votes. I do 
not speak in any language of undue 
eriticism of what has taken place, but I 
do wish to point out to the Committee 
that you cannot expect on a Vote on 
Account to discuss the subjects that 
are included in the Vote on Account, 
otherwise you would have what would 
be a double discussion upon the whole 
of the Estimates which cannot be so 
dealt with. It has not been the practice 
in former Parliaments, and the occasions 
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have been rare on which the Vote on | 


Account oceupied more than a single 
night. 


Sir JOHN After the 


GORST : 


{COMMONS} 
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us, who for many years have advocated 
the creation of a Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade, this is not alto- 


gether satisfactory, because the creation 


speech of the rigbt hon. Gentleman I | 


must continue until such time as the 
Government thiuk fit to close the dis- 


cussion. 


reduction of an item in respect of the | 


Board of Trade and subordinate Depart- 
ments by £500, my object being to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 


I had given notice to move the | 


new departure which the Board of Trade , 


have taken. What the Board of 
Trade have done has not been of a very 
extensive character. They have a De- 
partment in the Board of Trade which 
was called a branch of the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade 
which related to the question of labour, 
and upon this was spent the very meagre 
sum of £10,000. What the Board of 
Trade has done is to increase by 50 per 
cent. the expenditure on this Statistical 
Department. I always thought the De- 
partment very much starved, and, as far 
as the increase in the staff of the Depart- 
ment and in its funetions go, I think 
everybody will agree that the conduct of 
the Board of Trade was reasonable and 
proper. In fact, I should be prepared 
to go so far as to praise what had been 
done by the right hon. Gentleman; but I 
am afraid my vocabulary would not be 
strong enough to satisfy his ideas of the 
praise due to this Department. I, there- 
fore, leave him to praise his own 
Department in his own terms. There 
are three things I complain of. 
The first objection I make is of the name 
the right hon. Gentleman has given to this 
new Department. He called it a Labour 
Department. The right hon, Gentleman 
knows “ what’s in a name ” much better 
than the inexperienced Juliet. He 
is rather of the opinion of Mephistopheles 
that men have a propeusity, when they 
hear a mere name, to believe there must 
be something of reality behind it. 
So the right hon. Gentleman paints up 
“Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade” in Parliament Street, and he 
knows very well that nine people out of 
ten will believe that a Labour Depart- 
ment of the Government has been 


created, and that they will give him the 
credit of being the creator of it. 
Sir W. Harcourt 


of a sham Department is a real and 
serious obstacle to the creation of a real 
Department. What a real Department 
of Labour requires is certainly Executive 
power. Now, this Department is no- 
thing but a Statistical Department—a 
Department of pure inquiry, pure record, 
and possesses no Executive power what- 
ever. It does not concentrate all the 
different functions which the Govern- 
ment exercise in reference to the in- 
dustry of the country under the hands of 
one Minister iz one Department. The 
responsibility of Parliament is single and 
undivided. Of course, at this hour of the 
night, with the Closure imminent in 20 
minutes, it is impossible for me to do 
justice to the position which I wish to 
take up. I cannot explain in so short a 
time what a real Labour Department 
ought to be; therefore I can do little 
more than say that the Department of 
the right hon. Gentleman is a sham 
Department of Labour, and expose myself 
to his contradictions and his jeers. That 
is my first objection—that the right hon. 
Gentleman has given to this Department 
a name which is a sham and deceptive 
name, and which is an obstacle to the 
real thing which we all desire to see 
established being hereafter established. 
If he had instituted a real Department of 


Labour, I would have been the very first 
| to have expressed my admiration of his 


statesmanship and conduct; but I do 
think, if there was not time and leisure to 
create the real thing, it is a great pity 
he should have taken refuge in the estab- 
lishment of a mere sham. The second 
objection I have to what the right hon. 
Gentleman has done is that he has 
entirely ignored and has attempted to 
supplant the operations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. The Royal 
Commission on Labeur had the advantage 
of obtaining the assistance of a very 
valuable Secretary ; and under that Secre- 
tary, during the last two years—as the 
Secretary to the Treasury knows—at 
very considerable expense there has been 
created an office, admirably organised, 
which has collected statistics and 
evidence respecting labour, not only in 


To | this country, but in every part of the 
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world. If anybody wanted an example 
of the efficiency of this Department 
they could not do better than see 
the Blue Book which was_ issued 
just before Whitsuntide, giving an 
account of the conditions of labour 
all over the world, and of the 


migration of labour from one country to | 
If hon. Members had read that | 


another. 
admirable production they would have 
seen that not only was the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade incorrect when he said that the 
Labour Commission had only touched the 
American fringe of the question, but 
they would see that his own Commission, 
which he had sent out to do over again 
the work already admirably done by the 
Secretary to the Labour Commission, 
was only touching the fringe itself, 


because his inquiries are confined to the | 


United States of America, whereas the 
Blue Book gives information about the 
migration of labour in every part of the 
world; and, as giving an exhaustive 
account of the position of labour, it de- 
serves a somewhat better recognition 
from the President of the Board of Trade. 
But that is not all. 
Department of Labour is feeding itself 
from the Labour Commission. It is 


possessing itself of ail the information | 


which has been obtained by the Labour 
Commission ; and, more than that, the 
right hon, Gentleman is tempting the 
clerks and officials of the Royal Com- 


mission on Labour, who have not yet | 


completed their task, to leave the work 
of the Royal Commission in order to take 
service in the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade, and thereby very 
seriously crippling work of that descrip- 
tion. Of course, any persons who have 
been employed and trained in the Royal 
Commission on Labour have a much 
better prospect of permanency in the 
service of the Board of Trade than in 
that of the Labour Commission, and I 
know the work of that Commission is 
being crippled, because the right hon. 
Gentleman is tempting the officials 
of that Commission to leave — their 
employment and take service under the 
Board of Trade. The third complaint I 


have to make as to the action of the 
Board of Trade in this matter is in 
respect to the selection of labour corre- 
I am quite willing to give 
[FOURTH SERIES. | 


spondents. 


VOL, XII. 


{29 May 1893} 


This new Statistical | 
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the right hon, Gentleman every credit for 
having selected his labour correspondents 
| Without regard to political considerations, 
| Unfortunately, I should say that a large 
| proportion of the leaders of the working 
| classes of this country are Gladstonians, 
} and Iam afraid a great proportion of them 
prefer the interests of Party to the 
interests of labour; and therefore I am 
not surprised—it is natural—that if the 
right hon. Gentleman selected them with- 
out regard to any political considerations 
he would find the great majority of those 
_ who were selected were supporters of his 
own Party. But that is exactly the 
mode of selection which is complained of 
in the Lords Lieutenant of counties ; 
and when the Lords Lieutenant of counties 
selected without regard to political con- 
| siderations, and it was found that the 
great majority they selected were 
opponents of the present Government, 
their conduct was denounced and decried, 
and if you are going to make a proper 
apportionment in the Magistrates you 
ought to be equally careful you make a 
proper apportionment of the correspon- 
dents youappoint throughout the country. 
I go further. I do not know who advises 
the right hon. Gentleman in the selection 
of correspondents ; but in some instances 
not only are they supporters of the 
present Government, but most violent 
political partisans, and their know- 
ledge—if they have any—of the con- 
iditions of labour throughout — the 
districts in which they are appointed 
is derived from their having gone 
about agitating and making speeches on 
behalf of the present Government, and 
they are really not labour correspondents. 
They are Radical correspondents in the 
interests of the Government. Their 
appointment is really a method of sub- 
sidising agitators, and paying them for 
going about the country, particularly in 
the rural districts, for the purpose, not of 
giving reliable information upon the 
subject of the condition of labour, but of 
propagating opinions in favour of the 
present Government. I cannot help ex- 
pressing my regret that a matter which 
might have been treated as one of no 
particular character whatever should 
have been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman of so extremely partisan a 
character, and that be should have in so 
barefaced a manner attempted to make 


3 N 
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political capital out of what professed to | 


be, and what ought to have been, a 


general movement of no political cha- | 


racter in favour of the workers of this 
country. He might have extended his 
Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade with the greatest possible advan- 
tage, and everybody would have sup- 
ported him. 
the first place, to pretend to establish a 
Labour Department which the Govern- 
ment are not yet prepared to establish ; 
and why should he have crippled the 
operations of the Royal Labour Com- 
mission, of which he himself is an 
officer—and which, out of loyalty to the 
body he belonged, he should have 
supported—and why in the employment 
of this Labour Department should he 
have appointed political agitators in the 
rural districts instead of men who could 
have really given him accurate informa- 
tion ¢ 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetra, Shef- 


field, Brightside): I shall only 
occupy the five minutes which 


have been left to me to reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman, not on the direct defeuce 
of the Labour Department, but by a 
defence of the appointment of corre- 
spondents, because that is the main 
allegation in the case of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He says that, with respect 
to these correspondents throughout the 
country, I have practically been sub- 
sidising agitators. Now, Sir, he com- 
plains of the selection of these so-called 
agitators. The subsidising of the whole 
of the correspondents amounts to £500 a 
year. It ranges from no payment what- 
ever—some of them are honorary—then 
to £10 the lowest to £20 the highest. 
It is an appointment, not for life but for 
pleasure, and can be terminated at any 
moment, ‘These correspondents are ap- 
pointed solely because of their ability to 


| me for consideration. 


| 


Why was it necessary, in | 


supply useful information for the benefit | 


of the working classes, and they are not 
selected by me, although I take upon 
myself all the responsibility for the ap- 
pointments. They have been selected in 
the most careful manner by the Con- 
troller, the Labour Commissioner, and 
Mr. John Burnett, the Chief Labour 


Correspondent, in conjunction with my 
hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth. 
Nir John Gorst 
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They have gone through these four 
hands, and have received the approval of 
these four gentlemen before they came to 
I know nothing of 
the politics of any man of them. There 
is only one with whose polities I am at 
all acquainted. In the case of the Chief 
Correspondents, the second I appointed 
yas a life-long Conservative—the one 
who is in receipt of £300 a year. His 
name is well known; but it is a good 
appointment, and was made solely on 
the ground of the fitness of this gen- 
tleman. With respect to the local 
correspondents and their small stipends, 
I say these men will do splendid service 
for it, and the best evidence of this can 
be found in The Labour Gazette, the 
first number of which has been issued 
and criticised as a most impartial journal 
by all the Conservative papers, and by 
none more than the leading ‘Tory papers 
of London, And yet the right hon, 
Gentleman comes forward and abuses 
these appointments and says we are sub- 
sidising agitators. I think nothing 
further need be said on this branch of 
the subject. As an answer to what the 
right hon. Gentleman said in disparage- 
ment of the Labour Department let me 
just call his attention to the language 
of one of his Leaders. Here is a speech 
delivered to the working men of Liver- 
pool by the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington. This gives an esti- 
mate of the work that has been done and 
is being done by the Labour Depart- 
ment, and the only mistake is that he 
attributes to a Conservative Minister 
this Labour Department. Here is what 
the noble Lord says— 

*T would also remind you, in recalling the 
record of the attitude of the Tory Party to- 
wards the labour interest—I think it ought to 
be remembered—that the connection between 
Government and the labour interest which now 
exists was first made close and direct by a Tory 
Minister.” 

Srr JOHN GORST: The noble Lord 
withdrew that. 


Mr. MUNDELLA : No; he did not 
withdraw the statement about the Labour 
Department, but he withdrew the state- 
ment attributing it to the wrong Minister. 
Let us see what the noble Lord goes on 
to say— 

“Tt was my right hon. Friend Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach—[ Checrs }—when he was President 
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of the Board of Trade, who established the 
Labour Bureau, which undoubtedly at once got 
the confidence of the Labour Party in England ; 
and he appointed, if you recollect, as good a 
representative of the Labour Party as could be 
selected in the person of Mr. Burnett, and he 
also instituted Zhe Board of Trade Labour 
Gazette, which is published officially by the 


Board of Trade, and gives to all labour organi- | 


sations the most authentic and the most 
valuable official intelligence as to the state of 
the demand for labour in various localities, as 
to the state of the markets, and as to other 
questions deeply affecting the working man.” 


I appeal from the right hon. Gentleman 


the Member for Cambridge University to | 
the noble Lord the Member for South | 


Paddington. I leave it where the noble 


Lord left it, and when we come to discuss | 


these Estimates in Supply I shall be 


able to give a full and complete answer | 


to the right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
in his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 


Tur CHAIRMAN said, that he would 
put the Motion in the interests of the 
Publie Service. 

Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Mr. BARTLEY, sitting and with his hat 
on, said: I think you ruled, Sir, that 
you would put the Closure on account of 
the exigencies of the Public Service. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I did not rule at 
all upon the matter. I simply stated my | 
reasou for putting the Motion. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Do I understand, 
Sir [ Cries of “ Order !” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 192; 
Noes 124.—(Division List, No. 99.) 

Original Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to. | 

It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 





Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee to sitagain upon Wednesday. | 


{29 May 1893} (Arbitration, $c.) Bill, 1522 


Mr. BARTLEY : I object. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
said, he would appeal to the hon, Mem- 
ber to allow progress to be made with 
this Bill. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Not after what has 
| happened—not after the application of the 
| Closure in that way. 
| 
| Mr. HANBURY: The right hon. 
| Gentleman need not expect to get Bills 
| pushed through in this way. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE BILL. 
(No. 162.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES objected. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (lslington, 5%.) 
said, the measure had passed the House 
last Session, and he hoped it would now 
be allowed to go into Committee. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
really must object to Bills being smuggled 
through the House at that late hour. 


Committee deferred until To-morrow. 


NEW LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL, 
(No. 94.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES objected, 
and said Bills should not be passed in 
that manner. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


| TRADE DISPUTES (ARBITRATION AND 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL.—(No. 164.) 
SECUND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That the Bill be now read a second | 
time.” 


CONCILIATION) BILL.—(No. 129.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
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Sr JOHN LUBBOCK (London | 
University) said, he hoped the Bill would 
be allowed to proceed. It had the | 
approval of the Trades Unionists, and 
was approved by all sections in the City | 
of London, and it would be a great hard- | 
ship to delay it. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES objected. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


EARLY CLOSING BILL.—(No. 357.) 
SECOND READING. | 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sir J. LUBBOCK said, the House 
had had a diseussion on this question a 
short time ago, and he did hope that the 
Bill would not be opposed on its Second 
Reading that morning. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he would sup- 
port the right hon. Gentleman in this 
matter, and he hoped his hon, Friends | 
would allow the Bill to pass, the question 
not being a Party one, as early closing 
was a matter in which they all, every 
one of them, took great interest. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
said, he would agree to the passage of 
the Bill if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the London University 
would agree to its being referred to a 
Committee before which counsel could 
appear—not a Select Committee before 
which counsel could not appear. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
really must object to the Bill being read 
a second time. He objected to all Bills 
being smuggled through the House. 

Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


POLICE ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL.—(No, 275.) 
READING, | 


IRISII 


SECOND 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That the Bill be now read a second | 
time.” 


Mr. T. M. NWEALY (Louth, N.): I 
object. 

Coroxe. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) said, he would appeal | 


{COMMONS} 
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to the hon. Member not to press his 
objection. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I object, Sir. 


Second Reading deferred till to- 


morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [19th May] reported. 
SUPPLY — CIVIL SERVICES AND 

REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass I. 


1, “That a sum, not exceeding £283,923, be 


| granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 


necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1894, for the Customs, 
Inland Revenue, Post Office, and Post Office 
Telegraph Buildings in Great Britain, including 
Furniture, Fuel, and Sundry Miscellaneous 
Services.” 

2. “ That a sum, not exceeding £170,232, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1894, in respect of 
sundry Public Buildings in Great Britain, not 
provided for on other Votes.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1894, the sum of £9,543,243, be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, 
—(Sir John Hibbert.) 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee to sit again upon Wed- 
nesday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 4) BILL.—(CNo. 288.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL.—(No. 330.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(CNo, 310.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 328.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 30th May 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


LONDON STREETS (REMOVAL OF GATES, 
&c.) BILL. 
THIRD READING, 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read, 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 3*.” 
—( The Earl of Morley.) 


Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM asked 
the noble Lord the Chairman of Com- 
mittees if he would consent to postpone 
the Third Reading for a week to afford 
an opportunity for discussing the provi- 
sions of the Bill at a meeting of the 
inhabitants of Belgravia to be held on 
the 3rd of June. Attention had not, in 
fact, been called to the Bill before it 
reached the Committee stage in their 
Lordships’ House, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was desired that an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded of considering 
the measure before it passed the final 
stage. The Bill affected all bars through- 
out Belgravia, and gave no compensation 
whatever, unlike the other cases in 
which bars had been removed. 


Tne CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 
TEES (The Eart or Morey) said, 
the noble Lord was somewhat late in 
opposing the Bill at its last stage. It 
had been before Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, unopposed, he 
understood, by the inhabitants of the 
Belgravian district, and it was now some- 
what late to bring opposition to bear 
against it. He would ask the noble 
Lord whether it was worth while in the 
circumstances to oppose the Third Read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Tut Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
that it was not known exactly what the 
Bill contained, and great opposition was 
raised against it. The extraordinary 


point was that so important a measure 
should have gone through its various 
stages without anybody knowing any- 
thing about it. 
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*Tue Eart or BELMORE said that, 
though the Bill had been opposed before 
the Committees of both Houses, in the 
House of Lords the opposition was con- 
fined to a few bars. ‘The Duke of Port- 
land had opposed the Bill in the House 
of Commons, but not in this House ; 
whilst the Duke of Westminster had not 
appeared, nor had Earl Cadogan. The 
only parts which were opposed in their 
Lordships’ House were those relating to 
Bryanston Square, Prince’s Gardens, 
Shepherd’s Bush, and in Doughty Street, 
where opposition was offered by the 
Holborn Local Board, because some- 
thing had been done in the House of 
Commons behind their back after they 
had withdrawn their opposition upon the 
merits of the case. The Committee 
passed the Bill with only one Amendment 
in the ease of the last-mentioned bar ; 
but they had not before them the ques- 
tion of the Belgravian bars, as to which 
there was, therefore, nothing for them to 
decide upon. It would be very unusual 
for the Bill to be postponed at this stage, 
and, indeed, it was difficult to see what 
could now be done if it were. Their 
Lordships would hardly be likely to re- 
commit the Bill, even were the Third 
Reading postponed. 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM moved 
the postponement of the Third Reading. 
Tue Eart or MORLEY pointed out 
that it was quite impossible for opposi- 
tion to be taken to the Bill at the present 
stage, and that it was not likely that the 

House would re-commit it. Full notice 
was given of the intention to bring in 
the Bill, and anybody who desired to 
oppose it had the opportunity of going 
before the Select Committee. The 
House would hardly listen now at the 
last stage to any opposition which was 
not offered there, and it seemed hardly 
worth while to further postpoue the Bill. 

Tne LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 

COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimpBer.ey): My Lords, 1 cannot help 
saying a few words in support of the 
noble Lord. Here is a Bill which has 
been through all its stages, and ample 
opportunity has been given for opposing 
it. At the last moment opposition is 
offered. It is too late for us now to 
postpone the Bill with the view of in 
some way or other altering it or throw- 
ing it out. ‘To do so would, it seems to 
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me, be open to great misconstruction, 
and I do not think there is sufficient 
reason for it. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3%, with 
the Amendments, and passed, and re- 
turned to the Commons. 


THE SCOTTISH EDUCATION CODE, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
*Lorpv BALFOUR: My Lords, I 
desire to ask the Lord President of the 
Council a question of which I have 
given him private notice. A Minute of 
the Scottish Education Department re- 
lating to secondary education in Scot- 
land was laid on the Table of both 
Houses of Parliament on May 1. The 
Minute had, as stated in the last para- 
graph, to lie on the Table for 30 days, 
but of this number 14 days have been 
absorbed by the holidays. During the 
first 16 days the contents of the Minute 
had not become very widely known in 
Scotland, but since that time and during 
the Recess a great deal of opposition to 
it has gathered ; and the question I wish 
to ask the noble Lord, without raising 
any controversy on the subject at the 
present time, or in any way going into 
the merits of it, is whether the Govern- 
meut will allow the Minute to lie a few 
days longer in order that the provisions 
of the Minute may be fully considered ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I am 
glad to inform the noble Lord that we 
are quite ready to allow the Minute to 
lie on the Table until June 8. 

Lorpv BALFOUR: Then I shall 
move on thatday that a humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty praying 
that her consent may be withheld from 
the Minute of the Education Department 
relating to Scotland, dated the Ist May, 
1893. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION) BILL [H.1.].—(No. 52.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Tue Bisuor or SALISBURY, with 
the permission of the House, postponed 
this stage of the Bill until Thursday 
next, the Amendments proposed not 
having yet been circulated. 


EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(CHISWICK, &c.) BILL [#.1].—(No. 53.) 
Committed to a Committee of the 


ELEMENTARY 


Whole House on Thursday next. 
The Earl of Kimberley 


{LORDS} 
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Provisional, §c. Bill. 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY ARMIES BILL 
[H.L].—(No. 66). 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee, with Amendments: the Report 
of the Amendments made in Committee 
of the Whole House and by the Stand- 
ing Committee to be received on Thurs- 
day next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended. (No. 107.) 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (ORPINGTON) BILL. 
(No. 32.) 

Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill for extending the right of voting at 
Parliamentary, municipal, and county council 
elections in the United Kingdom to duly quali- 
fied women—Was presented by the Lord 
Denman ; read 1* ; and to be printed. (No. 109.) 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No. 110.) 


TREASURY CHEST FUND BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 


to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No. 111.) 


WEIGHTS ANI MEASURES BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No. 112.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 

to be printed; and referred to the Ex- 

aminers. (No. 113.) 


PROVISION AL 
WORKING 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ORDER (HOUSING OF 
CLASSES) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 


aminers, (No, 114.) 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1° ; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No, 115.) 
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The Analysis of 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No. 116.) 

PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No. 117.) 

PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No. 118.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 30th May 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE IRISH COUNTY MAGISTRACY, 


Mr. P. A. MSHUGH (Leitrim, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when he pro- 
poses to make his statement promised on 
the Ist May as to the whole system of 
the appointment of County Magistrates 
in Ireland, and the action which the Lord 
Chancellor will be prepared to take ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The only statement 
which I think it useful to make is that 
the Lord Chancellor, acting on precedent 
set by some of his predecessors in Office, 
and confirmed by Resoiution of this 
House of May 5, has prepared a list of 
additional Magistrates for counties with- 
out the recommendation of the Licutenants 
of these counties. Some of these lists 
—ineluding that affecting the county 
which the hon. Member represents—will 
be published in the course of a day or 
two. 


{30 May 1893} 
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THE ANALYSIS OF STALE MILK. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if his attention has been directed 
to the following paragraph in a letter 
addressed to Dr. Bell, the Principal of 
the Inland Revenue Laboratory, Somer- 
set House, by the Society of Public 
Analysts, in September, 1892, and signed 
by 119 members of the Society, includ- 
ing nearly all the public analysts in the 
United Kingdom, in which they state 
that they have long observed with regret 
the practice of certifying, in a manner 
liable to be interpreted by the Court as 
definite, on samples of milk which have 
been kept for a considerable time, and 
which, therefore, when examined, must 
have been in such a condition as to pre- 
ciude any trustworthy opinion being 
formed respecting their original composi- 
tion; also that the formation of any 
reliable opinion is in a great many cases 
impossible under such circumstances 
owing to the very irregular character of 
the changes milk undergoes on keeping, 
and, therefore, express a hope that in 
future it will be clearly stated in all 
certificates that owing to decomposition 
it is impossible to obtain analytical 
results comparable in point of accuracy 
with those yielded by the milk when it 
was fresh; and whether there is any 
objection to directions being given to 
Dr. Bell to comply with this request, 
especially if the practice complained of 
has led in any instances to failure of 
justice ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOAKD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): I have 
been in communication with the Board of 
Inland Revenue on the subject of the 
question, and Iam informed that the 
statements contained in the paragraph 
cited must not be accepted as representing 
the facts connected with the analysis of 
milks referred to Somerset House by 
directions of the Magistrates. No 
analysis of a sample is undertaken if 
found in a condition which does not allow 
of a trustworthy opinion being formed 
respecting its original composition ; and 
there are no valid grounds whatever for 
believing that any instances of failure of 
justice have arisen through the evidence 
contained in the certificates of analysis 
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furnished to Magistrates under the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Acts by the chemical 
officers of the Board of Inland Revenue. 
In this connection it may be observed, 
with respect to the samples of milk 
referred by the Justices in disputed cases 
and analysed during the year ended 
March 31, 1893, that, of 26 alleged to 
contain added water, in only two in- 
stances did the Somerset House analysts 
come to the conclusion that no water had 
been added, and that, of 12 samples 
alleged to have been deficient in fat or 
cream, in only one instance were they of 
opinion that the fat was not deficient. 





Outrages in 


HALF-PAY COLONELS. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether Colonels in the 
Army on being placed on half-pay are at 
once informed if it is decided not to offer 
them further employment ; and whether 
the absence of intimation to that effect 
indicates that they will be offered further 
employment ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBett - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): It is optional with Colonels 
and Lieutenant-Colonels who have com- 
pleted their period of regimental com- 
mand to accept the retired pay to which 
they are entitied, or to go on half-pay on 
the Active List. If they accept the latter 
alternative they take their chance with 
others for employment as it offers. They 
are aware that their names are recorded 
for consideration, and in some instances 
it is intimated to them that their chances 
of employment are very remote. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD: 
I should like to recall to the memory of 
the right hon. Gentleman words used in 
February, 1891, by his predecessor to this 
effect— 

“ We all recognise the injustice of retaining 
such officers on half-pay unless, in the opinion 
of the Authorities, they have a reasonable pros- 

act of obtaining employment, We think it 
right that they should beinformed of what their 
prospects are.” 


I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
bear those words in mind. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I will cousider the matter, but I may 
point out that the words “ reasonable 
prospect ” are somewhat elastic. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Sir FREDERICK SEAGER HUNT 
(Marylebone, W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, with 
reference to his statement to the effect 
that the Government have thought it 
desirable to make some addition to the 
pay of Colonels on half-pay during their 
period of suspended animation, he is now 
in a position to inform the House what 
addition it has been decided to make ; 
and whether the additional payment will 
take effect from the commencement of 
the present financial year or from a prior 
date ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is intended to increase the half-pay of 
the officers in question to £300 per 
annum, This inerease could not take 
effect before April 1 of this year. 


OUTRAGES IN KERRY. 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the house of a widow near 
Currans, County Kerry, was attacked by 
armed and disguised moonlighters on the 
15th ultimo, aud several shots fired into 
the house; that the house of a farmer 
named Flynn, also near Currans, County 
Kerry, was attacked on the night of the 
I4th instant by armed and disguised 
moonlighters, and several shots fired into 
the house ; and that on the night of the 
15th instant six cows, the property of 
Mr. MeMahon, a farmer, of Castle Farm, 
near Currans, County Kerry (the place 
at which Curtin was murdered in 1886), 
were brutally stabbed and mutilated ; 
whether any persons have been made 
amenable for these offences ; and whether, 
having regard to the serious crime in the 
locality, any special steps will be taken 
to assist the law ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the house of Mrs. Cronin, of Cragg, 
near Currans, was entered by an armed 
party of four or five men on the night of 
April 15, and that a revolver was pointed 
at her by one of the party ; but no shot 
was fired. ‘Two arrests have been made 
in connection with this outrage, and the 
men so arrested are under remand in 
custody and will come up for trial at the 
next Quarter Sessions. The house of 
James Flynn, near Currans, was fired 
into on the night of the 13th instant by 
a party of three men, one of whom was 
armed, but none were disguised. Flynn 
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has fully identified two of the party, both 
of whom have been arrested and re- 


manded. The motive in this case 
possesses no agrarian element. With 
regard to the outrage on the 
eattle of Mr. McMahon, I pointed 
out, in reply to a question ad- 


dressed to me yesterday by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, that three 
cows, not six, had been maliciously cut 
on the 8th instant, and that the cuts were 
merely skin deep. No person has been 
made amenable for this last-mentioned 
offence, which is not agrarian in origin. 
It will thus be observed that of the three 
outrages referred to in the question 
arrests have been made by the police in 
connection with two cases, and these the 
more serious. It is quite true that there 
has been an increase of moonlighting 
outrages within the area defined by me 
yesterday as comprehending small por- 
tions of Kerry, Limerick, and Cork. The 
authorities report that there is no cause 
for anxiety. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) : 
May I ask whether the accused men will 
be tried within the disturbed area ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot say. 
The trials will take place at the place 
where they usually do, 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): What 
is the proportion of the disturbed area to 
that of the three counties within which 
it lays ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Of Kerry about 
one-fifth ; of Cork much less—probably 
oe ; and of Limerick about one- 
fifth, 


CIVIL SERVICE AGE LIMIT. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow) : I beg to ask the Seeretary to the 
Treasury if he will explain on what 
grounds: the Lords of the Treasury have, 
in reply to a recent Memorial, removed 
the age limit to 50, which had previously 
been laid down as the maximum beyond 
which approval to nominations to pro- 
motion to the rank of abstractor or 
assistant clerk had been refused, and 
substituted a limit of 60 years ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tur TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 
The Treasury have altered the limit of 
age to 60 because, after consideration of 
representations that had been made to 
them, they came to the conclusion that 


the concession was reasonable, 





THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether the Govern- 
ment intend to take action on the Report 
of the Committee on Parliamentary 
Debates, with special reference to the 
recommendation that, respecting the 
proofs of speeches fer a record of Par- 
liamentary Proceedings, no corrections 
by the Members be allowed ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : It is not prac- 
ticable, during the continuance of the 
contract for the present year, to alter the 
system of correction of speeches, for 
which the contract provides. The whole 
subject will, of course, be carefully con- 
sidered by the Treasury before a new 
contract is made. 


SOUTHAMPTON CUSTOMS LAUNCH, 


Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBER- 
LAYNE (Southampton) : I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether a new launch for Her Majesty's 
Customs at Southampton has been 
ordered from a firm at Dartmouth ; and, 
if so, whether tenders were invited and 
the Dartmouth tender was the lowest ; 
and, if not, will he state why the usual 
custom was departed from, and why the 
order was not given to a Southampton 
firm, one of which wrote to the collec- 
tor and offered to tender ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: My right 
hon. Friend asks me to answer this ques- 
tion. Tenders were invited, and the 
lowest, that of a firm at Dartmouth, 
was accepted, 


SUB-INSPECTORS UNDER THE RAILWAY 
REGULATION ACTS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether any appoint- 
ment of Sub-Inspectors to the Board 
under the Railway Regulation Acts has 
been made or will now be made; and 
whether in making such appointments 
those who have had practical experience 
of railway work will be selected ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Meunpe ra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The desirability of appoint- 
ing Sub-L[nspectors of Railways has 
engaged my careful attention: but I am 
advieod that the existing Railway Regu- 
lation Acts do not impose duties upon 
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the Board which could be delegated 
to Sub-Inspectors. When the Railway 

Servants (Hours of Labour) Bill is 
placed upon the Statute Book I shall 
have to re-consider the question. 

*Mr. CHANNING : Then do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that under the Railway Regulation 
Acts inquiries into accidents to indi- 
viduals and servants of the Company 
might not be legally conducted by Sub- 
Inspectors ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am afraid that 
such inquiries cannot properly be dele- 
gated to Sub-Inspectors. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS WITH 
FOREIGN FIRMS. 

CoroneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether an 
order for upwards of £19,000 worth of 
armour-piercing shells has recently been 
given to a French firm over the head of 
any English tenderer ; and having regard 
to the recent Report of the Labour Cor- 
respondent of the Board of Trade at 
Sheffield, that many men (in analogous 
branches of industry) have only done one 
turn a week since Christmas, and are in 
a most deplorable condition, if more at- 
tention will be paid in the further orders 
about to be placed to avoid spending the 
people’s money out of the United King- 
dom in the employment of foreign 
workmen ? 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): At 
the same time, may I ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office whether a 
large contract or order for steel shells has 
been placed with a foreign manufac- 


turer ? 
Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurrie- 


wortn, Lancashire, Clitheroe) : This is 
a-case in which public interests would 
have suffered by the adoption of any 
other course. The Admiralty have been 
anxious to empley English manufac- 
turers ; but a heavy loss would have 
been involved in accepting an English 
tender. 

CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman give the 
date of the contract ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Icannot say the exact date, but it is a 
recent one. 


Mr. Mundella 


{COMMONS} 
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THE MARKING OF FOREIGN MEAT. 


CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture if the special attention of 
the Committee now considering the 
desirability of marking foreign meat to 
distinguish it from British will be 
drawn to the Report (Miscellaneous 
Series, No. 286) by Sir Francis Denys, 
Secretary of Legation at Copenhagen, 
recently laid on the Table, upon the 
successful marking by Government 
authority of all meat sold in that city, 
and of the advantages thereby accruing 
to both producers and consumers; and 
if the oral evidence and personal experi- 
ence on the subject of that diplomatist 
will, if desired, be placed at the service 
of the Committee ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I have 
reason to know that the Chairman of 
the Committee to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers is fully cognisant of the 
Report in question, and I have no 
doubt that the system of marking in 
foree in Copenhagen will receive the 
attention of the Committee. If the 
Committee desire to obtain any further 
information on the subject, we shall be 
glad to do anything in our power to give 
effect to their wishes; but I understand 
that it would be contrary to precedent to 
call a Diplomatic Officer home to give 
evidence, and, of course, Sir Francis 
Denys is not himself an expert in 
regard to the matter. 


THE UNION JACK IN IRELAND. 


Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that the Police Authorities of the 
City of Londonderry ordered the 
Union Jack flags to be taken down from 
the hotels of that city during the recent 
visit of Lord Salisbury on Friday last ; 
and if this was done under the orders of 
the Government ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I will, at the 
same time, ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by whose 
authority was the order given to certain 
holders of licences in Londonderry to 
remove the Union Jack from their 
premises during the visit of Lord Salis- 
bury ; and on what grounds ? 
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Troops for 


*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe): Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers, may I inquire 
whether the late Government did not 
prosecute a livensed vietualler for dis- 
playing a flag from his house; and 
whether the late Colonel King-Harman 
did not state in the last Parliament that 
the law would be enforced and prosecu- 
tions instituted in all such cases ? 

_Mr. J. MORLEY: I believe the 
circtimstances alluded to by my hon. 
Friend did take place, and that the 
answer to which he refers was given. 
In reply to the questions on the Paper, 
as they have given rise to some not wholly 
iinnatural excitement and to a great deal 
of wholly unfounded comnieitt, perhaps 
I may be allowed to answer at sotne 
length. The true story is this. On the 
26th inst. Mr. Humphrey Babington, 
publican, of Derry, applied to the Magis- 
trates at Petty Sessions for permission 
to put up flags on his licensed pretttises 
in honour of the visit of the Marquess of 
Malisbury: The Mayor referred Mr. 
Babington to tlie Distriet Inspector of 
Constabulary, who drew the attention of 
the Magistrates to Section 8 of the 6 & 
7 William IV., cap. 38, and stated he 
could give no directions in the matter, 
wid that any ope putting up flags 
should act on his own tesponsibility, as 
it was against the law. The matter 
then dropped. The same evening a ser- 
geant of police saw a flag displayed 
from the Northern Hotel. He spoke to 
the proprietress, and told her it was 
wrong. He does not know what flag it 
Was, except that it had a “red look.” 
The same sergeant saw flags displayed 
from the Imperial Hotel on the same 
evening. He told the proprietor, Mr. 
Hagan, they were not legal, and the 
latter replied that as they were out he 
would leave them out. Up to this time 
the sergeant had only consulted the 
Head Constable, and no order had been 
given by any person in superior authority. 
Next day, the 27th, an acting sergeant 
on duty was directed by Mr. Doherty, a 
local Magistrate, to warn a _ publican 
named MacIlwaine to take down the 
flags which he had displayed ov his licensed 
premises. The acting sergeant obeyed 
the Magistrate’s order. The publican, 
however, would not take down the flags. 
This was the only interference by the 
police ; they drew attention to no par- 
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ticular flag, and merely stated it was 
illegal to display * flags ” from licensed 
premises. I need hardly say that no 
order was ever issued by any Central 
Authority, and that it had no cognizance 
of these transactions until after they had 
taken place. Under the 9th section of 
the 6 & 7 William IV., cap. 38, a con- 
stable authorised by a Justice of the 
Peace or Chief Constable may enter into 
licensed premises 

“To remove and take away and destroy, if 
he shall think proper, any banners, flags, 
colours, symbols, emblems, or decorations hang- 
ing out or displayed from such premises.” 


It is clear to my mind that the Union 
Jack is not one of the flags contemplated 
under this section as a flag proper to be 
destroyed. That and the previous 
sections of the Act would seem to be 
prohibitive of holding in licensed premises 
illegal assemblies or secret societies, or 
hanging out or displaying from such 
premises party flags, emblems, or 
banners. I think the words used by 
Colonel King-Harmaa wise words when 
he said that the law would continue to 
be enforeed wherever and whenever the 
preservation of the peace demanded it. 


Mr. MACARTNEY : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman inform the House what 
is the flag with regard to which a 
prosecution was instituted by Colonel 
King-Harman ? 


Mr. JI. MORLEY: It was not the 
Union Jack. It was a piece of calico 
with the words “God save Ireland !” 
upon it. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to give notice that on an early day 
I will ask leave to bring in a Bill to 
repeal the section of the Act of William 
IV. referred to, or, at any rate, to refer 
it to the Statute Law Revision Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : And I beg to 
give notice that I shall oppose the intro- 
duction of sueh a Bill. 


TROOPS FOR BELFAST. 


Sir THOMAS LEA: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War if the Ist 
Battalion of the King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry has been sent from 
Guernsey to Belfast; and if this in- 
creases the troops in Belfast above the 
normal average ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There will be no increase of the force at 
Belfast. The Ist Battalion King’s Own 
Light Infantry has sailed for Belfast to 
relieve the Ist Battalion Lancashire 
Fusiliers, which is under orders for the 


Curragh. 


Irregular 


INVERNESS PRISON. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW: I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
any addition has been made to the cell 
accommodation in Inverness Prison since 
31st March, 1892 ; if so, how great was 
the increase, and when was it made ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have communicated with 
the Prison Commissioners for Scotland, 
who inform me that there has been no 
change in the cell accommodation at 
Inverness Prison since'March, 1892. 


DOCKYARD WAGES. 


CoLtoneL LOYD (Chatham): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether an employé in Her Majesty's 
Dockyards who is in receipt of a pension 
for work done in some other branch of 
Her Majesty’s Service, e.g., the police, 
cannot receive the maximum wage to 
which his present position would other- 
wise entitle him; and, if so, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will remedy 
the inequality which exists in these 
cases 7 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Ronertson, Dundee) : 
The re-employment of Pensioned Civil 
Servants is governed by the Super- 
annuation Act, 1834, and no Civil 
pension can be drawn by a re- 
employed man if his wages exceed his 
former pay ; if re-employed upon a lower 
seale of pay, then only so much pension 
can be drawn, as will, together with his 
present pay, equal his former pay. 

CotoxeL LOYD: I beg to give 
notice that IT shall bring this matter 
forward on the Navy Estimates. 


THE ARMY AND HOME RULE. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.): 
I beg to ask the Seeretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
called to the paragraph in The West- 
minster Gazette of the 18th instant, as 
quoted from The Irish Catholic, in whick 
it is stated that at the officers’ mess at 
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Aldershot of a regiment now quartered 
at the Camp, the toast of “The Queen 
and no Home Rule” was given a few 
nights since, and responded te by all the 
officers present; and, if so, having 
regard to the fact that the rank and 
file of the regiment in question is said to 
be largely composed of Irish Nationalists, 
the officers will be reprimanded for such 
conduct ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The general officer commanding at 
Aldershot reports that the only regiment 
there which could come within the con- 
ditions implied by the question is the 
Leinster Regiment. The officer com- 
manding that regiment reports that, so 
far as it is concerned, the report is with- 
out foundation. I must add that we 
have no knowledge whatever of the 
political opinions of soldiers in any 
regiment. 


IRREGULAR EDUCATION GRANTS. 
Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 


Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Edueation whether his 
attention has been called to certain 
irregular and illegal payments of the 
grants for small populations (Code, 
Articles 104 and 105) made during the 
year ended August, 1891 (Return No. 
336, 1892), among which occur cases of 
grants paid on the population of an 
ecclesiastical or other district not being 
a school district as defined by the Edu- 
cation Acts, and grants paid to a school 
recognised as supplying more than one 
district, although the population of the 
combined districts is in excess of the 
statutory limit ; and whether he will take 
any, and, if so, what, steps in order to 
prevent a recurrence of such payments ? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 





Rotherham): My attention has been 
called to certain cases in which irregu- 
larities have occurred in the payment of 
grants under Articles 104 and 105 of the 
Code. But for some months past special 
attention has been given to the conditions 
under which these grants are made, and 
means taken to prevent any irregularity 
in future, by requiring fuller particulars 
from the school authorities, and instructing 
Her Majesty's Inspector to satisfy him- 
self as to the accuracy of their figures. 





Directions will also be given that the 








7) 
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new Census Returns for parishes shall 
be carefully considered in connection with 
the small population grants. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PARLIA- 

MENTARY PAPERS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Seeretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that the Orders of 
the Day sent to each Member each 
morning now amount to and even exceed 
one pound in weight, the whole House 
thereby receiving some six hundred weight 
of printed matter a-day ; whether he is 
also aware that of this over 50 pages 
a-lay sent to each Member, or about 
35,000 foolscap printed pages sent to the 
whole House, are Amendments to the 
Government of Ireland Bill issued over 
and over again, thus rendering it almost 
impossible to find out which are new 
Amendments ; and whether he can 
arrange that only new Amendments shall 
be issued daily, with a weekly edition of 
the whole Amendments, or some other 
arrangement, in order to save this large 
expenditure of printing and stationery 
and the inconvenience which the dis- 
tribution of this great amount of printed 
matter involves on hon. Members ? 

Mr. LODER (Brighton) : Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers the 
question, may I suggest whether it would 
not be desirable to print the actual 
clause under discussion at the head of the 
Amendments ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The printing 
of the Notice Paper is under the control 
of the Speaker, who will, no doubt, con- 
sider the suggestion of the hon, Gentle- 
man. As to the question of the hon. 
Membei for North Islington, no doubt 
the weights of the Orders of the Day 
and the number of printed pages are as 
stated by my hon. Friend. In reply to 
the concluding paragraph of the hon. 
Mewhber’s question, it may be remarked 
that when a Bill does not stand for 
Committee upon the Notice Paper of the 
Jleuse for that day's Sitting, it is only 
new Amendments to the Bill, of which 
notice has been given at the previous 


Sitting, which are printed and cir- 
culated with the morning delivery of the 


Notice Paper, but that whenever a Bill 
stands for Commitee upon the Notice 
Paper, all the proposed Amendments to 


the Bill must be cireulated in each 


morning’s delivery of the Notice Paper, 
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and that the cost of that circulation is 
only the cost of the paper on which the 
Amendments are printed. 

Mr. LODER: Then if it is deemed 
necessary to issue all the Amendments 
each morning would it not be as well that 
the new Amendments should be printed 
in a different type ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I hope that the 
hon. Member who has just sat down will, 
in the interests of economy, use his 
influence to induce hon. Members near 
him to refrain from putting down so 
many Amendments to the Government 
of Ireland Bill. 


THE DUTCH OPERATIONS AGAINST THE 
ACHEENESE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have any informa- 
tion as to the progress, present aspect, 
and prospects of the war which has been 
carried on by the Dutch against the 
Acheenese during the last 20 years ; 
whether, by the Treaty of Perpetual 
Defensive Alliance, of 22nd April, 1819, 
between Great Britain and Acheen, 
Great Britain undertook to defend the 
Acheenese from aggression; whether, 
under the rule of the Law of Nations, 
laid down by the Black Sea Conference 
of London on the 17th January, 1871, 
Great Britain is still bound by that 
Treaty, or whether she has ever been 
released from her obligation by Acheen ; 
and whether Her Majesty's Government, 
taking ‘into consideration the Treaty of 
1819, will now either carry out the 
engagements of Great Britain under the 
Treaiy, or will use its influence with the 
Government of Holland to bring about 
some accommodation whereby an end 
may be put to the war in Acheen ? 


*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The latest Reports do uot 
indicate any prospect of a cessation of 
the chronie state of warfare which has 
unfortunately existed for so long. A 
recent Ordinance issued by the Nether- 
lands Indian Government has, however, 
partially relaxed the blockade of the 
coast of Acheen, It appears to have 
been held) by successive Governments, at 
various times, that the provisions of the 
Treaty of I819 had not been uninter- 
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ruptediy observed on either side, and 
could no longer be said to be in force. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Cannot 
the hon. Baronet give me some answer 
to the last three paragraphs of my ques- 
tion ? 

Sir E.GREY: The last lines of my 
answer fully cover those questions. 


“THE LABOUR GAZETTE.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he can state who is the proprietor of 
The Labour Gazette. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: The proprietor- 
ship of The Labour Gazette, like that of 
all other Government publications, is in 
the hands of the Government, and the 
Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office is registered at Stationers Hall as 
the owner of the copyright ? 


THE SLAUGHTER OF INJURED HORSES. 

Mr. SAUNDERS (Newington, Wal- 
worth): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to a statement 
in The Daily News, of 29th May, of 
great suffering inflicted on a horse in- 
jured by a collision in Piccadilly, which, 
for over three hours, the police would 
not allow the owner to kill because the 
services of a licensed slaughterer could 
not be obtained: and will he take 
measures to prevent in future such 
delay ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr, 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): The accident has 
been brought under the notice of the De- 
partment. The statement that the police 
would not allow the owner to kill the 
horse until the licensed slaughterer had 
arrived is not correct. The general 
subject is now under consideration. 


THE REVENUE OF THE PROPOSED 
IRISH GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he is now in a 
position to lay upon the Table the Re- 
vised Estimate of the Revenue of the 
Trish Government under the Government 
of Ireland Bill, and of the Irish Customs 
Receipts, promised by him on 27th 
April; and, if not, whether he will fix a 
date for giving this information to the 
House ? 


Sir E. Grey 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, 
Derby): Iam unable to say when the 
Revised Estimates of the Revenue of 
the Irish Government under the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill will be laid upon the 
Table of the House, but I will try and 
get it ready as soon as possible. 


Mr. BRODRICK: Seeing the im- 
portant character of these figures, cannot 
the right hon. Gentleman fix any date 
when they will be ready ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I am afraid I 
cannot. ‘They shall be given as soon as 
possible. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH SPAIN. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Representative at Madrid has 
been able to induce the Spanish Govern- 
ment to commence negotiations, with a 
view to establish a new Treaty of Com- 
merce between Spain and England of a 
character favourable to the development 


© 


of trade between the two nations ? 


Sir E. GREY : The Spanish Govern- 
ment have not yet formulated their pro- 
posals, but Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Madrid has come to London in order to 
confer with Her Majesty’s Government 
on the subject. 


SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOLS UNDER 
HOME RULE. 

Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, 
St. Stephen's Green): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if he will state 
under what section of the Government of 
Ireland Bill provision is made in respect 
of Science and Art schools and Technical 
Education in Ireland ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The expenditure on 
Science and Art schools in Ireland will 
be one of the Civil charges of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland, which under Clause 12, 
Sub-section 2, of the Bill are to be borne 
after the appointed day by Ireland—in 
other words, the expenditure will be 
provided by the Irish Legislature out of 
the Irish Votes. Technical Instruction 
can be provided hy Local Authorities iv 
Ireland at the present time under the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889. 
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FLOATING GROG SHOPS IN THE 
NORTH SEA. 

Sin GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the Government of the French Republic 
declined in 1892 to continue their con- 
currence in the North Sea Liquor Traffic 
Convention of 1887, because of their 
disagreement with us in regard to the 
occupation of Egypt; and, if so, whether 
he can indicate, and present to the House, 
any Official Correspondence containing 
any such declaration on the part of the 
French Government ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: The French 
Government have never based their re- 
fusal to ratify the North Sea Liquor 
Traffic Convention of 1887 on the ground 
of a disagreement with this country with 
regard to the occupation of Egypt. On 
the contrary, they submitted the Conven- 
tion to the Chamber of Deputies for con- 
firmation. But the members of that 
Body appointed a Commission to report 
upon the question, and the Commission 
recommended the rejection of the Bill. 
The arguments they used were mainly 
directed against Great Britain, and they 
referred to an alleged opposition to French 
influence in Egypt. The hon. Member 
will find the reference at page 39 of the 
Correspondence recently presented. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he is 
aware that the reference to Egypt to 
which he has just alluded is a reference 
to the affairs of Egypt before 1842 ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I cannot say 
that. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is it not 
a fact that the objection of the Commis- 
sion to the Convention was based not on 
English intervention in Egypt, but on 
the idea that England would dominate 
the sea ? 

[No answer was given. } 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I wish to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has seen a report 
that two “coopers” are causing whole- 
sale demoralisation among the North 
Sea Fishing Fleet ; and whether this does 
not render it especially desirable that he 
should use his influence to secure that the 
Bill now before Parliament be passed 
through the House of Lords as soon as 
possible ? 


{30 May 1893} 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I have seen a 
telegram to the effect stated, and I hope 
we shall be able to pass the Bill dealing 
with this subject through the House as 
promptly as possible, and put it into 
operation without delay. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: How does 
the right hon. Gentleman propose to deal 
with * coopers ” sailing under the French 
flag ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: There never have 
been, and there are not any, and we have 
no reason to believe that there ever will 
be any, “coopers” under the French 
flag. When the question arises we shall 
know how to deal with it. 


THE CLOSURE. 

Mr. HENEAGE: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
with a view to securing harmonious 
action in the Committee on the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill, he will consider the 
advisability of using his influence in 
order that the conduct of the Bill may 
be left in the hands of a responsible 
Minister with regard to the Motion for 
Closure ? 

Tue FIRST LORD orf tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I do not exactly 
gather the intention of the right hon. 
Member who has put this question, or what 
he intends to recommend ; but I must say, 
as a substantial answer to it, that when 
the Government of Ireland Bill is in 
Committee responsible Ministers of the 
Crown who are present and taking part 
in the discussion upon all oceasions when 
proposals of first-class importance or of 
serious interest are before the Committee 
on which the Government think it their 
duty to bring their minds to bear are 
prepared to make proposals for the 
Closure at a time when it appears to 
them that it is proper to do so. But I 
am bound to say that it would be im- 
possible for the Government to take 
upon themselves to interfere with the 
general liberty of hon. Members in 
reference to the subject. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
On a point of Order, Sir, may I ask 
whether the Rules of Procedure do not 
permit the humblest Representative of 
the people to move the Closure when he 
deems that the Rules of the House are 
being abused by flagrant obstruction of 
the Public Business ? 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: According to the 
Standing Order, it is open to any hen. 
Member to move the Closure. 


THE LABOUR ARBITRATION BILL. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will set down the Labour 
Arbitration Bill at some hour before 
midnight, when after a moderate discus- 
sion the matters connected with this Bill 
can be determined ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
aware that a considerable number of hon. 
Members are interested in the passage of 
the Bill; but Iam afraid that I cannot 
undertake to say at present that any 
arrangement can be made as suggested. 


HOW TO SAVE TIME. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, with the view of 
saving the time of the House at Question 
time, a Member, on being called upon by 
Mr. Speaker, 
giving the number of the question which 
stands i in his name on the Paper instead | 
of the usual introductory form of | 
words ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My | 
opinion is that the humblest economies of | 
time are not to be despised. 


be glad to see adopted ; but, at the same 
time, I do not think that the proposed 
innovation would be a good basis for the 
Government to work upon in amending 
the Standing Orders, 


THE PROPERTY QUALIFICATION UNDER 
HOME RULE. 
Mr. SAUNDERS: I beg to ask the 


First Lord of the Treasury if he pro- | 


poses to adhere to the property qualifica- 
tion, as stated in Clause 6 of the Bill for 
the Better Government of Ireland, for 
electors who vote at elections of the 
Legislative Council ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 


question about qualification, and partieu- 


larly the qualification proposed in the | 


Billi for electors of the Council of the | 
Second Chamber in Ireland, is one which 
the Government have put frankly before 
the House, and have laid open to diseus- 
sion. They have never stated that in 
their view the matter was so stereotyped | 
as not to be open to modification, after 
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may simply respond by | 


That which | 
the hon. Member suggests is one I should | 
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discussion in this House. I am not pre- 
pared to say more than that at present, be- 
cause I think we ought to avail our- 
selves of any light which may be thrown 
upon the subject during the discussion 
which will take place upon it. 


THE BLOCKING OF BILLS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether his 
attention has been called to the incon- 
venience caused repeatedly recently by 
the objection after 12 o’clock of a single 
Member to particular business when the 
House is universally desirous of proceed- 
ing with it; and whether he will facili- 
tate the adoption of some such alteration 
of Standing Order No. 1 as suggested by 
the Motion on to-day’s Order Paper ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
proposal referred to is one of great im- 
portance, and I should be inelined to 
agree that some such alteration as that 
suggested is desirable, It is, however, a 
serious matter, as it is in the nature of a 
restriction of the liberty of action of hon. 
| Members, and no steps ought to be taken 
without mature deliberation and _ con- 
sultation with the authorities. 





| PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 

Mid): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether the Places of 
Worship Enfranchisement Bill, which 
has precedence on Wednesday next under 
the Standing Orders, will be taken as 
the first Order on that day ; and, if not, 
| what facilities will be given to proceed 
_with the remaining stages of the Bill, 
| having regard to the statement made by 
him with reference to the Bill on the 
30th March last ? 
Mr. BRODRICK: May I inquire 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that, owing to the action of the 
| Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
this Bill, it has assumed a very con- 
troversial character ; and whether he is 
‘aware that if the Bill were proceeded 
with on Wednesday it would necessarily 
lead to prolonged discussion ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
not heard that. In answer to the question 
of my hon. and learned Friend, I cannot 
hold out any hope that it will have pre- 
cedence of the Government of Ireland Bill 
to-morrow. 
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Mr. S. EVANS: May I remind the | 
right hon. Gentleman that on March 30 
he said that the “ usual facilities ” would 
be given to all Bills which had already 
passed the Committee stage ; and whether 
this did not imply that the Places of 
Worship Enfranchisement Bill, which 
has passed through Committee, will have 
precedence to-morrow over the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill, which has not 
passed that stage ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
unable to speak to the exact words which 
I used upon the occasion referred to ; but 
I do not remember that I stated that the 
main business of the House would be set 
aside as in the case of the Eight Hours 
(Mines) Bill. Still, the hon. Member 
may rely on it that the Government are 
not at all disposed to lose sight of the 
importance of the Bill to which he 
refers. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
Prime Minister a question of which I 
have given him private notice—namely, 
whether he will be so very kind 
us to adjourn the Debate on the 
Government of Ireland Bill to-day a 
little before midnight, so as to allow time 
for a brief discussion on the Vote on 
Account ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
a very reasonable request, and we shall 
propose, about 11 o'clock, to report Pro- 
gress, 


THE IRISH RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade what arrangements have been 
made by the Board of Trade to inquire 
into the recent railway accident in 
Ireland ? : 

Mr. MUNDELLA: As soon as I 
heard of this sad accident I telegraphed 
authorising a special inquiry which would 
involve an Assessor inaddition to one of 


the Inspectors of the Board, and I desired 
that some Irish barrister should be 


appointed as Assessor. The result is that 
Major Marindin will represent the Board 
of Trade, and Mr. Adams, Q.C., will be 
his legal Assessor. 





£30 May 1893} 


(Derby Day). 





MOTION. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (DERBY DAY). 

*Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
said, he desired to move, “That the 
House, at its rising, do adjourn till 
Thursday, June 1.” In so doing he 
was not actuated by any interested or 
personal considerations. He had put 
this Motion down at the request of some 
of his hon. Friends, and also on broad 
publie and partly philanthropic grounds, 
When he first handed in the Motion he 
was informed that it ought to have come 
from the Prime Minister ; and from 1860 
to 1878 this duty was, in fact, dis- 
charged by the Leader of the House, from 
the Treasury Bench, He believed that it 
was a Liberal Prime Minister (Lord 
Palmerston) who started the practice, and 
that it was a Conservative Leader (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) who first departed from 
it. In any case, he might be allowed to 
express the deep regret he felt that the 
Prime Minister’s sense of duty did not 
permit him to-day to bring this proposal 
forward himself, and that his inclinations 
would not permit him to-morrow to avail 
himself of the leisure which he would thus 
secure. He was quite certain that how- 
ever much the right hon. Gentleman 
might give offence to some of his sterner 
supporters, like the hon. Member who had 
given notice of an Amendment—which 
he understood was out of Order—he 
would certainly gain popularity among 
the masses of the country. It was not for 
him to offer any advice to hon. Gentle- 
men who chose to oppose the Motion ; but 
he might suggest that they were under 
a misapprehension upon two important 
points. They were mistaken if they 
supposed that the British Democracy — 
Conservative, Liberal, Radical, or Irish 
Home Rule—were not passionately 
devoted to the national sport of horse- 
racing; and he thought they were 
labouring under a still greater mistake if 
they thought that their example of 
abstention from, of non-participation in, 
this particular race would have the 
smallest effect upon any man, woman, or 
child in the country. Hon. Members 
would recollect, perhaps, the words of 
the great essayist, who used once to sit 
upon the Bench opposite, about the 
attitude of the old Liberal Party, the 
Puritans, towards a much grosser and less 
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Puritans,” said Lord Macaulay, “hated , 


bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it gave pleasure to 
the spectators.” That was, he submitted, 
a concise description of what they would 
be doing if they refused to adjourn for 
this great Democratic festival to-morrow, 
If they assumed a sour and fanatical 
posture towards this great event, the 
public would be entitled to say that 
they were not so much distressed about 
the injury that would be done to the 
morals of the people as at the notion of 
Members of the House being allowed to 
enjoy themselves with the people, and 
of sharing in their amusement. How 
often had hon. Members informed their 
constituents that the greatest pleasure 
they enjoyed was being in their com- 
pany ? 


way, they were in earnest than by 
venturing upon the Downs at Epsom 
to-morrow in company with the masses 
as well as the classes? He thought 
that, on a question of this sort, that 
House was more liable than any other 
body of men to assume an attitude 
that was open to the charge of 
being hypocritical. Who were they ? 
Who were they that they should have 
the right to take up this very censorious 


and conceited attitude on the subject of | 


horse-racing ? He did not know that 
they had in that House as many owners 
of race-horses as were to be found in 
another piace; but he believed they had 
a few, and that some of them occupied 
high places in the confidence of the 
Crown. And, if they were to gauge the 
real tastes of bon. Members of that House 
by humbler indications than the possession 
of race-horses, he would point to the 
fact that, not only within the gilded 
saloons of the Carlton Club, but also 
within the more chaste retirement of a 
rival establishment close by, there was 
maintained a thing called a Derby sweep, 
which, if it were publicly indulged in in 
an open space, would bring all the 
participators within the grasp of the 
law. He believed that the sincerity of 


Members of this House on the subject of 
gambling would best be proved to the 
world, not by resisting this Motion, but 
by empowering the Police Authorities 
occasionally to make what was called a 
betting raid upon the great establish- 


Mr. Brookfield 


| 





What better opportunity could | 


they have of proving that, for once in a | 
with an hon. Member of this House, and, 
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defensible sport than horse-racing. “The | ments in Pall Mall, as well as upon 


(Derby Day). 


some of the humbler institutions in other 
quarters of the town. But he could go 
a little further in proof of his contention 
that they had no right to take up this 
particular attitude on the question of 
the Adjournment for the Derby Day, 
He believed it was a melancholy truth 
that some amount of betting actually 
went on within the walls of that 
House. The only case which he 
would venture to bring under the notice 
of the House was one which occurred not 
very long ago, when he saw just outside 
those doors, in the inner Lobby, a Mem- 
ber of the fraternity known as _ book- 
makers, with his pocket book in his hand, 
plying his ordinary vocation. The 
matter was apparently such an everyday 
occurrence that nobody took any notice 
of it. Now he saw the bookmaker doing 
a little business, as he would have said, 


strange to say, that hon. Member was 
not one of those thoughtless, stupid re- 
actionaries—he was a Member of the 
Liberal Party, and now a distinguished 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government. 
[ Cries of “Oh!” and “ Name !”) Hon. 
Members below the Gangway asked for 
the name of this Member of the Govern- 
ment. He could only tell them that if 
they thought he was saying anything 
that was unwarranted, or of a slanderous 


| nature, the simplest course would be to 





consult the senior Law Officer of the 
Crown on the subject. There were a 
great number of considerations [ In- 
terruption. | 





Dr. Maegregor rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Question 
be now put”; but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 
*Mr. BROOKFIELD, continuing, said, 


he wished that the Question might 
not only be put, but carried without any 
further delay. He had said that there 
were many other considerations which 
he could put before the House. He 
might remind hon. Members below the 
Gangway that it was an Irish Parlia- 
mentary Whip who used to undertake 
the duty of seconding this Motion. 
Now, by consenting to an Adjourn- 
ment to-morrow, they would add a 
whole day to their political existence. 
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But there was one argument which, he 
was sure, would secure a hushed respect 
from all quarters of the House. He had 
observed that sentimental arguments 
always had the greatest weight in that 
Assembly, and there was one sentimental | 
argument which was invariably intro- | 
duced into Motions for the Adjournment 
of the House, and that was consideration 
for the feelings of the officers of the 
House. Most of the officials of the 
House, he was informed, were very much 
interested in the event that was to take 
place to-morrow, and on their behalf he 
thought this proposal ought to be well 
received. Looking at the business view 
of this proposal, he would ask hon. | 
Members what satisfaction did they 
derive from the experience of last year ? 
Last year, for the first time for a great 
number of years, a similar Motion to the 
one he was now submitting was defeated 
by a majority of 14, and when the 
Speaker took the Chair at 12 o’clock on 
Derby Day he found 12 Members present. 
At 1 o’clock there were 19, at 4 o'clock 
there were only 35 hon. Gentlemen 
in attendance, and at five minutes past 
4 the House adjourned without having 
transacted any business whatever. By 
assenting to the present Motion the 
House would give a most refreshing and 
conclusive answer to those accusations 
of hypocrisy which were so constantly 
and, he must say, so justly levelled 
against it, and would take a course 
which he fully believed would be at once 
wise and pleasant, at the same time expe- 
dient and popular. He begged to move 
the Motion. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
as he moved this Resolution last year 
and seconded it the year before, possibly 
hon. Members would permit him to say 
half-a-dozen words on the subject in 
seconding the Motion now before the 
House. He ventured to appeal to right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Bench 
opposite, and to ask them to consider 
whether, with bad seasons, swine fever, 
and wheat at 23s. a quarter, it would not 
be an act of common charity to allow | 
hon. Members representing agricultural | 
constituencies to go down to the Derby, | 
possibly for the last time? He felt 
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many of them would not be in a suffi- 
ciently strong condition financially to 
pay for their return tickets, unless, of 
course, the Prime Minister brought 
within the region of practical politics 
his measure for paying them lds. a 
third-class return tickets. 
That measure might possibly put a 
different face on the situation. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there was no plethora of capital 
in the agricultural districts, whatever 
might be the case in Ireland. It might 
possibly be a question of time, and 
Ministers might be unwilling to tear 
hon. Members from the contemplation of 
the great measure in which they all took 
such a warm interest, and in reference to 
which he saw that some misguided per- 
son had been commenting on and count- 
ing their Divisions, which he ventured to 
consider was a most reprehensible thing. 
But if the Government could not spare 
the time, surely with their solid majority 
of 40—which was occasionally a little 
more—they could, by suspending the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule fora fortnight, make 
up for the time that would be lost by 
adjourning to-morrow ? He looked forward 
with the greatest interest to the speech 
of the hon. Member for the Rusheliffe 
Division (Mr. J. E. Ellis). Nobody 
who had sat opposite to the hon. 
Member could doubt his virtues ; but 
because he was virtuous that was no 
reason why others should have no more 
cakes and ale. He did not know whether 
the noble Lord the Member for Ipswich 
(Lord Elcho) was in his place that 
afternoon. He believed that on these 
occasions the noble Lord usually made 
his annual visit to the House of Com- 
mons. He need not say how much they 
all admired his flexibility of adaptation ; 
and if the noble Lord were present, con- 
sidering he voted for the Resolution two 
years ago, and against the Resolution 
last year, he would ask him to consider 
whether, in the words of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, he might not find salvation and 
please his constituents and those who 
supported this Motion by again turning 


his coat and voting with them on this 


occasion ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House, at its rising, do ad- 
journ till Thursday Ist June.”—(Mr, 


morally certain that in 12 months time | Brookfield.) 
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*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe), in rising to oppose the Motion, said 


he should have regard to the fact that dis- | 


cussious on this question had generally 
been extremely brief. As mentioned in the 


Amendment he had placed on _ the 


Paper, this was a comparatively recent 
Motion. It was first made by Lord 
George Bentinck in 1847. It passed 
unopposed at that time largely from the 
circumstance that it came on unex- 
pectedly. But in the following year it 
was ouly carried by a majority of 13. 
It was quite true that Lord Palmerston 
in 1860, as head of the Government, 
took up the Motion; but in 1878 Sir 
Stafford Northcote dropped it as a 
Government Motion on the very good 
good ground that it had become an opposed 
Motion, and that it was not fitting that 
the Government should use their authority 
and influence to pass a Motion which had 
then become opposed. Since that time 
the Motion had had uniform success in 
that House until last year. He noticed 
sitting below the Gangway _ the 
noble Lord the Member for  Ips- 
wich, and those of them who were 
in the last Parliament would have missed 
his advocacy of the Motion that day. 
When this Motion was made by the noble 
Lord, whose sparkling humour and perfect 
taste and tone compelled the admiration 
of those who dissented from him, it was 
successful ; but directly the noble Lord 
joined with the hon, Baronet the Member 
for Cockermouth in opposing it it was 
defeated. He did not stand there to 
oppose that Motion and then not be pre- 
pared to appear in the House at 12 o'clock 
on the foilowing day. He took it that 
those who opposed the Motion on the 
present occasion bound themselves to 
attend in their places and make a House 
to-morrow. Speaking on this subject in 
1848, Mr. Johu Bright said— 

“It was below the dignity of this House to 
make the fact of certain races being held within 
afew miles of the Metropolis a pretext for a 
holiday.” 


{COMMONS} 
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Carraix NORTON (Newington, W.) 
| said, he rose for the purpose of support- 
ing the Motion made by the hon. Member 
| for Rye ; but in doing so he was actuated 
by considerations very different from those 
which had influenced the Mover. That 
hon. Member had spoken on behalf of the 
aristocracy, but he ventured to speak for 
the democracy. Those hon. Members 
who, like himself, represented some por- 
tion of the large population of this great 
city dwelling South of the Thames were 
aware that throughout that wide area 
the Derby Day was looked upon almost 
in the light of a national holiday, and 
there were thousands of them who would 
as soon think of being absent from Epsom 
to-morrow as the Spanish workman 
would think of missing the _ first 
bull-fight of the season. The rough 
Radicals were not all cast in the same 
Puritanical mould. Many of them looked 
with a very lenient eye upon the foibles 
and follies of mankind, and even made 
allowance for those honourable aristocrats 
who felt that for one day out of the 365 
they would be better employed at Epsom 
than in wandering, like dismal spirits, 
round the Division Lebbies of that House. 
The result of the Division on the Eight 
Hours for Miners Bill gave him great 
satisfaction. He was one of those who 
wished to see the hours of labour cur- 
tailed, not only for those who worked in 
mines, but also for the many who toiled 
upon thesurface. But his deepest sympathy 
was reserved for those who passed the 
first portion of the day in dealing with a 
mass of Correspondence, and the second 
part of the day and all the night in deal- 
ing with an amount of Public Business 
fully sufficient to occupy two Legislative 
Assemblies, if not four, with the result 
that they were deprived of _ their 
fair share of Nature’s great restorer. 
He hoped the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Cockermouth (Sir W. Lawson) would 
| hot think he was referring to fiery alcohol. 
| He was alluding to balmy sleep, which 
when it did come to weary legislators 





That was the ground on which he now | came in a long series of night-mares. 


opposed the Motion, Coming there, as 
they did, with the earnest purpose of 
passing legislative measures which they 


He supported the Motion. 
| Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) only 


wished to observe that if any hon. 


believed were for the benefit of the nation, Member would get up and declare on his 
it was unworthy of them to set aside their | honour that he had something new to 
whole proceedings because of a certain | say on the subject the House would, no 
race meeting in the County of Surrey. 


doubt, listen to him ; but, in the absence 
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of any such declaration, he begged to 
move that the Question be now put. 


Lorp STANLEY (Laneashire, S.E., 


Westhoughton), for whom there had been | 


calls), rose to continue the Debate—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The House seems 
desirous to hear the noble Lord. 


Lorp STANLEY said, that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Macfarlane) asked if there 
was anybody who could get up and say 
anything new about this matter, It 
was not his intention to accept that 


challenge. Toa certain extent he might 


claim to have an interest in this question | 


that did not pertain to anybody eise in 


the House—he might say it was almost | 
= | 


a personal matter. He had read—and he 
agreed with it—that the best way to 
secure the holiday was not to take up a 


long time discussing it that day. He | 


could address no fresh arguments to the 
House, and Heaven forbid that he should 
try to make a fresh joke! As to the 
noble Lord the Member for Ipswich 
(Lord Elecho), this occasion seemed in 
years past to have been a sort of jocular 
benefit for him. The year before last 
the noble Lord proposed the Adjourn- 
ment for the holiday, and last year 
he opposed it; and in that respect the 
noble Lord seemed to have done within 


the year what some right hon. and hon. | 
done -— namely, | 


Gentlemen also had 
changed their minds, and been able to see 
and vote in diametrically opposite ways. 
The hon. Member who opposed this 
Motion seemed to him to put the whole 
case in a nutshell. He apparently 
looked upon the noble Lord the Member 
for Ipswich as a sort of standpoint by 
which the House should go, so that 
whatever way the noble Lord spoke and 
voted the House ought at once to follow. 
[Cries of “ Divide!” ] He would not 
stand longer between the House and the 
noble Lord, and felt certain that if his 
noble Friend voted for the Motion they 
would be able to do what they had done 
in times past and carry the Adjourn- 
ment. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 169; Noes 
281.—(Division List, No. 100.) 
[FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 


(No. 209.) 
| commiTTEE. [Progress, 17th May.]} 
[NINTH NIGHT. ] 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


| Legislative Authority. 





Clause 3 (Exceptions from powers of 
| Irish Legislature). 


| P h senton -—_ proposed, “That Clause 
»€ postponed, 


Debate resumed. 
*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kings- 


ton) said, he rose te resume his 
speech in support of the proposal to 
postpone the consideration of Clause 3, 
and the postponement, if allowed to 
Clause 3, must extend to Clause 4, 
| In speaking to the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Col- 
chester (Captain Naylor-Leyiand), it 
would be necessary for him to refer to 
| other clauses than that which was now 
before them; but he would do so as 
briefly as he could, and he hoped he 
would not go beyond the bounds of 
Order in any remark he might make. 
The postponement of that clause would 
involve the postponement of Clause 4 
also. The Prime Minister, he under- 
stood, agreed that the Amendment was 
not unreasonable. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsroneg, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) said, he did not 
agree. 


*Sir R. TEMPLE said, at all events 
the contention was that the Constitution 
of the new Legislature ought to be 
definitely settled before they dealt in 
detail with the powers to be entrusted to 
it. He admitted that such powers must 
be settled in the main before they came 
to the constitution, This had been done 
in Clauses | and2,. Now, however, they 
| were coming to particularities—that was, 
to restrictions. And even with those re- 
| strictions they learnt from the foregoing 
| Debates that the new Legislature might 
| deal with many subjects not anticipated— 
such as divorce, female suffrage, currency, 


oer Shipping Laws, bills of exs 
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change, and an infinitude of other things. 
Hence the importance of Clauses 3 and 4. 
By the postponement of Clauses 3 and 
4 the Committee would come at once 
to the consideration of Clauses 5, 6, 7, 
and 8. In Clause 5 they were face to 
face with the Executive power; and if the 
Unionist Party knew what that power was 
to be, and were satisfied with regard to 
it, they would be less nervous about the 
exceptions and restrictions in Clauses 3 
and 4, and they would be more willing to 
grant concessions. One would suppose, 
on reading Clause 5, that the functions 
and position of the Lord Lieutenant 
would remain as they were at present; 
that the whole Executive would be under 
the control of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
that he would be under the control of 
the Imperial Parliament; but the very 
opposite would appear to be the intention 
of the Government. That matter of 
doubt could only be settled after Clause 5 
was discussed in Committee; and if it 
were decided that the Executive in 
Ireland remained under the supreme 
authority Clauses 3 and 4 would be less 
alarming. Again, with regard to 
Clause 6, which constituted the Irish 
Legislative Council, it was conceiv- 
able that they might succeed in 
inducing the House to create a Second 
Chamber such as was proposed by the 
Prime Minister in the Bill of 1886. If 
that were done there would not be the 
same alarm about Clauses 3 and 4. Then 
came Clause 8, dealing with the Irish 
Legislative Assembly, and it could 
hardly be supposed that that Assembly 
would be constituted otherwise than as 
appeared in the clause. Then followed 
the clause which proposed, in the event 
of a disagreement between the two 
Chambers, to place the Second Chamber 
entirely at the mercy of the first—to 
place the Irish Upper House under the 
heel of the Irish Lower House. If the 
Opposition succeeded in obtaining real 
power for the Second Chamber, such as 
the Second Chamber in this Parliament 
had, that would affect their opinion with 
regard to the whole Bill. Supposing 
these later clauses were passed as they 
stood, the Second Chamber would practi- 
cally be composed of the same class as 
the first, and would be subservient to it ; 
and, consequently, measures for the aboli- 
tion of rent and property in land and for 
the expropriation of landlord: might, 


Sir R. Temple 
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conceivably, be passed, notwithstanding 
any exception in general terms dealing 
with these matters in Clauses 3 and 4. 
Under those circumstances, he and 
his hon. Friends wouid have to press for 
some amendment of those clauses, so as 
to take the iand altogether out of the 
power of the new Irish Legislature, 
instead of for three years only, as was 
proposed by the Bill. And supposing 
that the Irish Assembly, free from all 
real control of any Second Chamber, and 
entirely consisting of the peasant interest, 
were to turn round and no longer acknow- 
ledge liability for the advances made to 
them by the British taxpayer for Land 
Purchase and other works of utility in 
Ireland, there would be no check on such 
proceedings except by the insertion of 
express words in Clauses 3 and 4. The 
Unionists were, therefore, anxious to pass 
at once to the consideration of the clauses 
dealing in detail with the Constitution of 
the new Irish Legislature before they 
proceeded to consider further its powers 
in detail. These were their arguments, 
and he hoped they would have the sup- 
port of the House, which he thanked for 
the patience with which it had listened 
to him. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) said, he did not think the Govern- 
ment had any ground for complaint with 
regard to the resumption of the Debate 
on the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee, because the Recess had given 
the Government an opportunity of 
making up their minds on questions of 
the highest importance still before the 
Committee. He was afraid they could 
not be certain that the Government had 
made up their minds on all points, 
because only that afternoon the Prime 
Minister had announced that his mind 
was completely open with regard to the 
franchise of the Upper Chamber. The 
Government might well be expected now 
to make some announcement with respect 
to the important subjects of finance and 
the retention of the Irish Members, for 
it was almost impossible to discuss 
Clauses 3 and 4 without knowing how 
these subjects were to be dealt with. 
The enormous number of questions that 
arose upon Clause 3 would be deter- 
mined in a_ totally different manner, 
according to the decision to which the 
Government might come as to the in- 
clusion or exclusion of the Irish Mem- 
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bers. He knew it would not be in Order 
to go into many matters dealt with in 
the clauses ; but he would refer to one of 
the most important sub-sections of Clause 
3, Sub-section 7, excluding external trade 
from the cognisance of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. How could they expect that the 
Irish Members would consent to cut 
themselves off from all discussion of 
trade outside Ireland, when, possibly, 
after Clause 9 had been dealt with, they 
might find themselves excluded from the 
Imperial Parliament? Then, again, 
with regard to the qrvestion of coinage, 
how could they possibly cut off that 
matter from the Irish Legislature if they 
had no representation in the Imperial 
Parliament ? The same observation ap- 
plied to trade marks, merchandise marks, 
patent rights, and copyright. These ques- 
tions could not be excluded from the cog- 
nisance of the Irish Parliament unless 
Ireland retained her representation at 
Westminster in some form or another. 
And the Government might produce a 
great change of feeling on their own side 
of the House. Many hon. Members on 
the Ministerial side would think that if 
the Irish Members were to be admitted 
to the Imperial Parliament on all subjects 
there were many matters in regard to 


which the Imperial Parliament ought to | 
- f=) 
There were a | 


retain the fullesi control. 
great number of Amendments on this 
clause proposing to increase the restric- 
tions of the section which ought to be 
admitted even from the Gladstonian 
point of view if the Irish Members were 
to be admitted into the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for all purposes. He failed to see 
how they could go into this clause before 
they knew the mind of the Government 
on that important question. There were 
Amendmerts on the Paper to include 
amongst the restrictions Factory Legisla- 
tion, Merchant Shipping, Joint Stock 
Companies, Currency Banks, Internal as 
well as External Trade, Land Administra- 
tion, and the Marriage Laws. He thought 
that all these things ought to be included 


amongst the exceptions in any case ; but | 


every fair-minded man, on whichever side 
of the House he sat, would agree that 
they should be included if the Irish 
Members were to be retained at West- 
minster on all subjects. He had dealt 
shortly with the bearing of the 9th 
clause on the Amendments before the 
Committee ; but the Finance Clauses were 
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in exactly the same position. The Com- 
mittee did not know in the least what 
financial proposals the Government were 
going to place before the Committee 
except this—that they were going to be 
very different to what appeared on the face 
of the Bill. The uncertainty as to the 
Financial Clauses made it impossible to 
discuss Sub-section 7 of this clause. 
What would they know in regard to re- 
strictions on trade by the Irish Legisla- 
ture if they were not aware of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government as 
to the financial portion of the Bill? It 
was grotesque to ask the Committee to 
determine the restrictions to be imposed 
upon the Irish Pariiament if they did not 
know what powers the electors of Ire- 
land were to have in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and if they did not know the 
initial financial arrangements to be made 
between this country and Ireland. The 
Government had had 10 days or a fort- 
night to think all these difficult questions 
over. He had no doubt they had applied 
their minds to them. He invited the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to make a 
clean breast of it—he would get on a 
great deal quicker if he would—and tell 
them what he proposed to do as to the 
retention of the Irish Members at West- 
minster and as to the financial part of the 
Bill. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
wished to call attention to the particular 
ground on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister refused to 
assent to the Amendment proposed by 
the hon. and gallant Member. The 
Prime Minister first of all made the 
statement that he had on his side the 
custom and precedent of Parliament in 
dealing with this matter. Well, he (Mr. 
Macartney) would show that, instead of 
the custom and precedent of Parliament 
being on the side of the Prime Minister, 
the arrangement of the clauses in this 
Bill was diametrically opposite to the 





|eourse followed in the — establish- 
j}ment of our Colonial Legisla- 
|tures. The Prime Minister had 


gone on to say that it would not only be 
| inconvenient, but absolutely anomalous, 
/to assent to the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member. It seemed to him (Mr. 
| Macartney), on the contrary, that it would 
be a much more convenient course for the 
Committee to pursue to discuss the 
matters contained in Clauses 3 and 4 
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before the very important matters con-) important measure of all—namely, the 
tained in Clauses 5 and 6 had been| British North America Act. So that 
arranged to the full knowledge of the | the precedents were all against the argu- 
Committee. They knew, at the present | ment urged the other night by the Prime 
moment, that there was nothing stereo-| Minister. The course Parliament had 
typed in the 6th clause; they knew that | already adopted amply justified the pro- 
the 9th clause was in a practically | posal now made, and the Prime Minister 
unsettled condition, and they knew that | had given no adequate reason for refusing 
the Financial Clauses were to be postponed | its adoption. The arguments used by 
to the end of the measure; therefore, in- | the noble Lord who preceded him( Viscount 





stead of its being inconvenient, it seemed to | 
him that it would be convenient to the 
Committee if it had the proposals con- 
tained in the 5th, 6th, and 7th clauses 
settled before dealing with the 3rd clause, 
because those clauses were of the highest 
importance, bearing on what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster called the other 
day— 

“The large and solid guarantees to the 


minority against the abuse of either executive 
or legislative power by the Irish Government.” 


The relation of those clauses to the rest 


Cranborne) and by the hon. Baronet the 
| Member for Kingston (Sir Richard 
Temple) showed conclusively that 
the demand which was being made by 
; the Unionist Members was a reason- 
lable one, to which the Government, 
if they desired to meet the arguments of 
their opponents, ought to accede. He 
did not know whether, even at this 
moment, they could make any impression 
upon the hostility of the Prime Minister ; 
but surely when the right hon. Gentle- 
man found himself divested of the ground 
/upon which he had based bimself pre- 





of the Bill would throw the largest! viously, he would see the reasonable- 
amount of light on the sincerity of the ness of meeting the wishes of those who 
declarations that the Government had | supported the Amendment. 

made with regard to Imperial supremacy *Mr. H. S. FOSTER (Suffolk, 
and the protection of the minority in | Lowestoft) said, that the Government, 
Ireland. The Prime Minister had said | during the past few days, had had an 
that the proposal was an anomalous one. | opportunity of reviewing their position. 
Not only was it not anomalous, but it | ‘The Unionist Members contended that 
actually proposed to deal with the present | they ought to know how the Irish House 
clause in the way in which similar clauses | was going to be constituted and what 


had always been dealt with by that House 
and Parliament, when constituting other 
Assemblies of the character of the one it 
was proposed to set up in Ireland. To 
take the earliest precedent of all— 
namely, the Act which granted a repre- 
sentative Constitution to New Zealand— 
he found that the 32nd section of that 
Act established the General Assembly, 
consisting of a Governor, a Legislative 
Council, and a House of Representatives, 
and that the next 20 sections, instead of 
dealing with the powers of that Assem- 


bly, dealt with the election or qualifica- | 


tion of the Members who were to form 
the Legislative Council or the House of 


Representatives. It was not until the | 
53rd section was reached that any | 
attempt was made to deal with the | 


powers or restriction of the powers of 
the General Assembly. The same course 
was followed in the Act constituting the 


New South Wales Legislature and in| 


the Act dealing with Victoria, and these 
precedents were observed in the most 


Mr. Macartney 


powers it ought to possess before they 
| considered what restrictions should be 
| placed cn it when constituted. The 
| Government had had pointed out to them, 
in a way which required an answer, that 
‘some of the restrictions proposed in 
| Clause 3 would be unreasonable, or exces- 
sive, or insufficient, just in proportion as 
the Irish Members retained their full 
powers or unlimited powers only in the 
Imperial Parliament. Many of the sub- 
sections dealt with restrictions that it 
| might be unreasonable, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to impose on an Irish Parlia- 
ment, and he understood from the speeches 
of the Irish Members that they already 
considered them unreasonable. They 
certainly would so consider them if those 
Members were only to have a limited 
power in the Imperial Parliament. The 
clause under discussion certainly would 
not clothe the Irish Parliament with the 
dignity and powers of our Colonial 
Legislatures. Ifthe Bill were passed with 
'the proposed restrictions it would only 
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constitute an additional source of irrita- | ments without taking part in discussion, 


Government of 


tion as between this country and the 
Irish Parliament; and surely it was 
grotesque to ask the Committee to enter 
on the consideration of the restrictions 
which were to be imposed upon the Irish 
Parliament before they knew what voice 
Ireland was to have in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
been invited to make a clean breast of it ; 
but he (Mr. Foster) gathered from the way 
in which the right hon. Gentleman met 
the suggestion that the same policy was 
to be pursued after the Whitsuntide Re- 
cess as was pursued before. He was 
confirmed in that impression by the 
empty state of the Government Benches. 
All that the supporters of the Govern- 
ment were asked to do was not to meet 
argument by argument, but to give their 
silent “ Votes, Votes, Votes ’—which 
the Prime Minister stated at an early 
period was the great duty of the Party 
that supported him 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I alto- 
gether decline to acknowledge that 
statement, 
*Mr. H. S. FOSTER said, he was 
bound to accept the right hon, Gentle- 
man’s disclaimer. He could not con- 
tradict him, not having the quotation at 
his hand. The declaration was in the 
recollection of the House, and, at any rate, 
the right hon. Gentleman uttered the 
memorable words, “ Vote, Vote, Vote.” 





An hon. Memper: It was Churchill. 
*Mr. H. S. FOSTER: The noble 


Lord the Member for South Paddington 
taunted the Members of the Government 
with their sense of duty being confined 
to “ Vote, Vote, Vote,” and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Mivister accepted 
that challenge. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE dissented. 

*Mr. H. S. FOSTER said, that what 
he had been about to say was that it was 
true the Government, in voting down 
Amendments, might succeed in securing 
a Parliamentary victory, because they 
had the battallions behind them; but 
whether that was a proceeding which 
would commend itself to the judgment of 
the country was another matter. So far 


as the Opposition were concerned, they | 


would be perfeetly content to see the 
Government continue what they con- 


sidered their present suicidal policy. If 
they continued to vote down Amend- 
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or answering arguments reasonably 
brought forward, those arguments would 
go to the country, and the country would 
come to the conclusion that to answers 
had been given to them because there 
were no answers to give. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 240 ; 
Noes 273.—(Division List, No. 101.) 


*Mr. H. S. FOSTER said, he desired 
to make a personal explanation to the 
Committee, and he, therefore, took the 
earliest opportunity of doing so. In 
supporting the Motion upon which the 
Committee had just divided, he had ven- 
tured to quote a statement from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
in which he had advised his supporters 
to “ Vote, Vote, Vote.” The right hon. 
Gentleman had challenged the accuracy 
of his (Mr. Foster's) statement. He had 
had an opportunity during the Division, 
through the assistance of an hon. Member, 
of verifying the quotation, and he held 
in his hand a copy of Hansard for 
February 23, 1893, containing the 
Debate on the Welsh Suspensory Bill. 
In the course of that Debate the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) said— 

“ Sir, to carry that Irish policy nothing must 
be spared ; never such a trifle as the Established 
Church in Wales! Votes! Votes! Votes! 
That is the great cry of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and that is the political morality which 
he preaches, Votes at any cost; votes at any 
price.” 

In reply to that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister said— 

“It is impossible for me to traverse the 
wide field of the speech of the noble Lord ; 
but this I will do—I will accept the challenge 
of the noble Lord, and I will say that the 
arts and resources of the present Government 
consist in this—in bringing forward while 
in Office measures which they approved in 
Opposition, in endeavouring to redeem the 
pledges which they have given to the country ; 
and while the noble Lord tries to play 
Welsh Disestablishment against Irish Home 
Rule and Irish Home Rule against Welsh Dis- 
establishment, I tell him plainly that I am not 
ashamed either of the one or of the other pro- 
position, and IT am quite prepared to artopt 
his monosyllabic exclamation, and to say Vote, 
Vote, Vote —Vote for both Welsh Disestablish- 


| ment and for Home Rule.” 


Ile (Mr. Foster) hoped he had made 
good the point he had stated. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It ap- 
pears to me that the hon. Member has 
entirely failed to make good his case. 
The hon. Member was speaking about 
Debates on the Irish Bill and on the 
Government having adopted a system of 
silence on that Bill, and in support of 
that he now goes off to another subject, 
when these words of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington were 
adopted in a totally different manner for 
a totally different purpose. When the 
noble Lord said that we were going to 
sacrifice everything for the Irish mea- 
sure, I did answer that we would not 
flinch from the fulfilment of our English, 
Scotch, and Welsh pledges, and that 
in order to carry them out we were 
ready to say “ Vote! Vote! Vote!” 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The first two 
Amendments are as follows :— 
In Clause 3, page 1, line 19, leave out 


* Legislature,” and insert “ Parliament.”— 
(Mr. Parker Smith.) 


In Clause 

‘“* Legislature,” 
(Mr. Heneage.) 
These are out of Order. The next 
Amendment, standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for East Somerset (Mr. H. 
Hobhouse), is— 

In Clause 3, page 1, line 19, after “Irish,” 

insert “Government shall not (except so far as 
may be authorised by this Act) have power to 
do any executive act, and the Irish.” 
That is out of Order on this clause, and 
ought to be moved on Clause 5. The 
first in Order stands in the name of the 
noble Lord the Member for West Edin- 
burgh (Viscount Wolmer). 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: On the point | 
of Order [Loud cries of “ Order !”)} 
I dare say, Sir, you will allow me to 
submit to you what I intended by my 
Amendment. [Cries of “Order!”] I/ 
wish to explain the object of my Amend- 
ment. [Continued cries of “Order!” | 
I do not wish in any way to anticipate | 
Clause 5, which constitutes the Execu- 
tive, but to deal with the excepted sub- 
jects as a whole, and put them entirely 
outside the purview of the Executive as 
well as of the Parliament. May I 
submit [ Cries of “ Order !”] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. 
Member is at liberty to move this 
on Clause 5; but I am clear that 
it is out of Order on this clause. 


Government of 


3, page 1, line 19,: leave out 
and insert “Assembly.”— 
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|and then recited the exceptions. 
| understood, therefore, that Clause 3 was 


| of 


| introduced 
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Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) rose to 
Order. He begged to submit that all the 
Amendments on the first page of the 
Notice Paper were out of Order. [Cries 
of “Order!”] He must state his 
reasons. [Cries of “Order!”] He 
wished to point out [Cries of 
“ Order !""} 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I rise to a point of Order. [Cries of 
“ Order !""] 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry is in possession of 
the Committee. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL again rose. 
[Loud cries of “Order!” and 
“ Name !""] 

THe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry rose to a point of 
Order. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes; but I 
am [ Interruption, and renewed cries 
of “ Order ! "} 

Mr. SEXTON said, that Clause 2, 
which the Committee had already passed, 
said— 








“ With the exceptions and subject to the re- 


| strictions in this Act mentioned, there shall be 


granted to the Irish Legislature power to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good government 
of Ireland in respect of matters exclusively re- 
lating to Ireland,” 


and soon. Clause 3 proceeded to say— 


“ The Irish Legislature shall not have power 


to make laws in respect of the following matters 
or any of them ;” 


He 


limited to the question of power 
the Irish Legislature to make 
laws, and that any exception to be 
in the provision must 
be as to the making of laws. He 
submitted that the Amendment of 
the noble Lord the Member for West 
Edinburgh, which related to the passing 
of Resolutions and not to the making of 
laws, and the second Amendment, which 
related to Votes in Supply, and the 
various other Amendments on the page 
should be moved as new clauses, or as 
Amendments to Clause 5. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the 
Chairman had _ distinctly ruled the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the 


Member for West Edinburgh in Order. 
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Government of 
Tue CHAIRMAN : I have carefully 


considered the matter, and have come to 
the conclusion that the noble Lord’s 
Amendments are in Order. It may be 
said to be part of the ordinary business 
of a Legislature to pass Resolutions of 
this kind. 

*Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, he had to propose the insertion 
in the clause of the words “to discuss or 
pass Resolutions or to.” He thought the 
Committee had a right to ask what was 
in the minds of the Government when 
they framed this clause. There was no 
reason why the Committee should be in 
any doubt in the matter whatever, as it 
was only necessary to refer to the speech 
of the Prime Minister to ascertain what 
that right hon. Gentleman had in view. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on 
the 13th February in the present year, 
the Prime Minister, referring to the 
power to be given to the Irish Legisla- 
ture to 

“Make laws for the peace, order, and good 
government of Ireland, in respect of matters 
exclusively relating to Ireland, or to some part 
thereof,” 
said— 

“ That power is subject to a double limita- 

tion, which I will describe. First of all it is 
subject to the necessary and obvious limitation 
that certain heads are reserved to Parliament— 
not reserved as given to Parliament, but reserved 
by way of excluding the new Irish Legislature 
from doing any act in relation to them.” 
That this had always been the right hon. 
Gentleman’s purpose was clear from the 
speech he made in introducing his Home 
Rule Bill in 1886. On the 8th April in 
that year he said— 

“T will now tell the House—and I would beg 
particular attention to this—what are the 
functions that we propose to withdraw from the 
cognisance of this Legislative Body.” 

The right hon. Gentleman then proceeded 
to enumerate the exceptions which were to 
be found in this Bill. The purpose 
which the right hon. Gentleman indicated 
on both those occasions had not inany way 
been fulfilled in the drafting of this Bill. 
The governing word of this section was 
the word “ law.” The Irish Legislature 
were not to have power to make law. 
He submitted to the Committee that this 
was a far narrower definition, and covered 
a far narrower field, than that fore- 
shadowed by the Prime Minister in 
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either of the speeches he had just quoted. 
In one case the right hon, Gentleman | 
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said that these matters were to be with- 
drawn from the “cognisance” of the 
Irish Legislature, and in the other he 
said the Irish Legislature were to be 
precluded from doing “any act” in rela- 
tionto them. Laws were only part of the 
field which was embraced in the word 
“ cognisance,” and were only part of the 
“acts” referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was quite true that if 
the Bill became law in its present form 
the Irish Legislature would be precluded 
from passing laws ; but it would not be 
precluded either from discussing and 
passing Resolutions on any one of the 
subjects enumerated in the clause. He 
asked the Committee to consider what a 
position affairs would assume if the 
Irish Legislature were to abuse the 
power it would certainly have of 
passing Resolutions on some ° of 
these subjects. He would, in the first 
instance, take the Ist sub-section, which 
dealt with regency. He was not going 
to indulge in any of those wild and un- 
founded prophecies which the Prime 
Minister had accused the Unionist Party 
of indulging in with respect to this Bill. 
He was going to deal with historical 
fact. It was well known that when there 
was a Parliament in Dublin it interfered 
with the question of regency. Under 
this Bill the Irish Legislature was to be 
precluded from passing any Act on the 
subject of regency ; but what might be 
the position of affairs if, at a critical 
moment, the Party in power in the 
Imperial Parliament had certain views 
on the question of regency, and the Irish 
Parliament were to pass a Resolution 
expressing totally different views and in 
favour of an entirely different candidate ? 
Although, happily, they had been free 
from such dangers in the past, was it not 
possible that they might arise in the 
future? The Lord Lieutenant was to 
occupy a double position under the Bill. 
He was, in the first place, to be the 
Queen's Representative in Ireland, and he 
was also to be the Minister of the 
Imperial Parliament for certain purposes 
which were specially reserved in the Bill. 
He was to have power to veto the Acts 
of the Irish Parliament, and he was also 
to have power—it might be in spite of 
the expostulations of the Irish Ministers 
—to order payments from the Irish Ex- 
chequer for the benefit of the Exchequer 
of the United Kingdom. He might also 
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be considered as mainly responsible for | century ? This surely was a point of 
seeing that the decisions of the Ex- | paramount importance, not only to theme 
chequer Judges and the Privy Council | selves, but to their descendants. Parlia- 
were carried out. ‘The opponents of the | ment in this matter was acting not on 
Bill had maintained over and over again | its own behalf, but as trustees for future 
that the supremacy proposed by the | generations ; and yet this branch of the 
Government was a sterile supremacy, | subject had not, he believed, been touched 
because, whatever the paper guarantees | upon in these Debates by any supporter 
might be, there would be no Executive | of the Bill. What would be the position 
force with which the Imperial Parliament | of the Imperial Government if, in the 
could carry out its will against the Irish | middle of some critical war, the Irish 
Government. The Home Secretary, in| Legislative Body were to pass Resolu- 
reply to this argument, had put forward | tions condemning the war and the policy 
as one of the safeguards of the Imperial | which caused it, and demanding imme- 
supremacy the fact that all the officers of | diate peace, or expressing sympathy 
the Irish Executive Government would | with the enemies of the Empire ? There 
be bound to obey the orders of the Lord | was nothing whatever in the Bill as it 
Lieutenant as representing the Imperial | stood to prevent the Irish Legislature 
Government just as much as, if not more | taking such a course. When the Prime 
than, they would be bound to obey the} Minister said that matters of peace and 
orders of the Irish Executive. Now| war were to be withdrawn from the 
what would be the position of the Lord | cognisance of the Irish Legislature he 
Lieutenant if he had to carry out the | never meant that that Body would be in 
views of the Imperial Parliament contrary | a position to pass a Resolution of sympathy 
to the wishes of the Irish Government, | with our enemies. Had they no rights 
and in the teeth of the general Nationalist | on this subject ? It was a matter of 
opinion? He would have great difficul- | publie knowledge that in some of the 
ties to contend with. Would the Irish | wars that had occurred when the right 
Executive support his orders? They | hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
might feel doubts and difficulties as to|lothian was Prime Minister Irish 
what they should do; but how long would | Nationalist Members, both in their 
they hesitate if the Irish Parliament | speeches and in their Press, had very 
passed a Resolution condemning the Lord | freely expressed their sympathy with 
Lieutenant for vetoing a Bill or for | the enemy the right hon. Gentleman was 
giving an order for payment from the | attacking, and their condemnation of 
Irish Exchequer to the Exchequer of the | his policy in carrying on those wars. 
United Kingdom, or if they passed 2 One Member of Parliament even plunged 
Resolution censuring the Exchequer | into poetry on the subject, belittling his 
Judges or the Irish Privy Council for | own country, and praising and belauding 
the tone of their decisions on points of | her enemies. The Prime Minister and 
Constitutional Law. As the Bill now | other right hon. Gentlemen who supported 
stood, the Irish Legislature could do any | the Bill might say that these sentiments 
one of these things, although the Prime | were expressed when the Irish Members 
Minister said he desired to withdraw | were smarting under a sense of wrong. 
these matters from its cognisance. He | But how did the right hon. Gentleman 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the | know that Irish Members in the future 
Home Secretary what reliance the Lord | would not think that they had reason for 
Lieutenant could have in the officers dissatisfaction with the new scheme; and, 
of the Irish Government to carry out| if so, why should they not use such 
his orders if the Irish Legislature | means of extorting from the Government 
passed a Resolution condemning the Loid| of this country further concessions ? 
Lieutenant for giving those orders ?| Again, on this subject we had had ex- 
Sub-section 2 forbade the Irish Legisla- | perience. When was Grattan’s Parlia- 
ture to make laws in respect of peace or! ment formed, and under what circum- 
war, or matters arising from a state of | stances was it that it forced the Imperial 
war. What effect would this Bill, if | Parliament to concede its demands? It 
passed, have on the position of this was in exactly analogous circumstances 
Empire in a great vational struggle such | to those which would obtain if this Home 
as took place at the end of the last | Rule Bill passed that the leading Mem- 
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bers of the Irish Parliament desired to 
have a Parliament of greater independ- 
ence, and they took the opportunity of 
a war and of foreign complications to 
demand better terms, and got them, 
Was it not almost certain 


Members would desire for their new 
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| State at any time, and the Irish Legisla- 


that some | 


Irish Parliament more independence and | 
to try to wring some further concession 


less restrictions, and when we were 


engaged ina war why should they not | 


again hold a pistol to our head and say— 
“ Give us this concession, or we will pass 
a Resolution condemning the war and 
sympathising with your enemy ?” 
history was any guide or light, dangers 
which had occurred in the past must be 
foreseen and met ; and how the Govern- 
ment, with their expressed desire to with- 
draw these subjects from the cognisance 
of the Irish Parliament, could be content 
with a barren and narrow enactment as 


If | 


ture could vote money for that purpose. 
He need not enlarge on that point. That 
Envoy might take his place beside the 
Imperial Representative, and might put 
forward a scheme of policy different from 
that of the Representative of the Im- 
perial Parliament, and use it as a lever 


from us. What would be the position of 
this country in such a case ? Supposing 
we were passing through a critical stage 
in our history at the time, supposing 
complicated diplomatic negotiations were 
going on and the question of peace or 
war hung in the balance, would not the 
Foreign Minister of this country—the 
man on whom, perhaps, the fate of the 
Empire depended, and with whom rested 


the decision whether there should be 


| peace or war—would he not be placed in 


to law, leaving the Irish Legislature | 


free to pass such Resolutions at a critical 
time, the right hon. Gentleman had 
failed to explain. In Sub-seetion 3 the 


Irish Legislature were forbidden to make | 
! 


laws on the subject of Naval or 
Military Forees. But it was well known 
that there had been in Ireland a great 
Military Foree—the Volunteers—which 
needed no law to call it into existence, 


and that Military Force was the founda- | 


tion-stone of Grattan’s Parliament. No 
Act of the Irish Parliament was passed to 


create it, and no doubt a similar body | 
without any legal status at all might, by | 


a system of mutual co-operation and 
understanding, again come together. 
But by this Bill as it stood the Irish 


Parliament might pass a Resolution eall- | 
ing upon patriotic Irishmen voluntarily | 


to band themselves together and make 
one of those Military Bodies which had 
had so great an effect on the history of 


Ireland, and which might enable 
the Irish Parliament created under 
this Bill to take up with greater 
effect that position in foreign 
polities which he had foreshadowed. 


Sub-section 4 forbade the making of 
laws in connection with Treaties 
other relations with Foreign States. As 
the Bill stood, there was nothing what- 
ever to prevent the Irish Legislature 
from sending an Envoy of its own to 
Washington or Paris without making 
any law whatever. The Irish Govern- 
ment could send an Envoy as its own 
separate Representative to any Foreign 


a cruel position when he learnt that there 
was side by side with his Envoy an 
Envoy from the Irish Parliament having 
ulterior views of its own ? There were 
two countries in particular with which 
the relations of this country were vast 
and complicated. Indeed, there was 
scarcely any part of the world in which 
the British Empire did not touch some 
French interest. We had, too, an enor- 
mous field of contact with the United 
States, and those were the very two 
countries of all others where the Irish 
Legislature would be most likely to send 
its Envoys. In the United States there 
was a large Irish vote. What would 
prevent the Irish vote in the United 


| States, in the interest of the Party which 


| 


it supported and the Irish Parliament in 


Dublin, for the objects of its own 
ambition, from using Parties in the 


British Empire and in the United States 
as a sort of battledore and shuttlecock 
for the promotion of their own purposes, 
and to extract from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment those concessions which were the 


‘ambition of the Dublin Parliament ? 
He had only touched upon the 
borders of a very large field which 


and | 


the Committee was bound to explore. 
It was a subject upon which not a single 
word had dropped from any supporter of 
this Bill. It was a subject on which 
the House had been left in complete 
ignorance ; it was a matter of vital con- 
sequence, and yet the Leaders of the 
Giadstonian Party had never vouchsafed 
to the constituencies of the country a 
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word to show how the Government meant 
to forestall those dangers. Then Sub- 
section 6 said that the Irish Legislature 
should not make laws with regard to 
treason and treason-felony. There were 
historie words of the Prime Minister in 
introducing his first Home Rule Bill 
when he talked of laws coming to Ire- 
land “in a foreign garb.” Were there 
any laws which came to Ireland in a 
more foreign garb than the laws of 
treason and treason-felony ; and would 
these laws assume a native aspect because 
they had been entirely withheld from 
the purview of the Irish Legislature ? 
The whole Irish Party of both sections 
were united in condemning the use of 
these laws, and they asserted that the 
right bon. Gentleman himself had put 
men in gaol most unjustly under them, 
and kept them there. What would be 
the position of the officers of justice and 
the Ministers of this House if the Irish 
Parliament passed a Resolution of con- 
demnation upon every conviction and 
imprisonment of an Irishman under the 
laws of treason-felony, prospective or 
retrospective? Lastly, he came to Sub- 
section 7, which forbade the Irish Legis- 
lature from making laws in regard to 
trade with any place out of Ireland. 
Here, again, the governing word was 
“laws.” The Prime Minister had told 
the country he desired to withdraw this 
subject from the cognisance of the Irish 
Parliament. Let the Committee con- 
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sider once more what the position of the 
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it to be supposed that the Irish 
Nationalists would not give vent to 
those views when the time and oppor- 
tunity came? Thus the two Parlia- 
ments might be promulgating directly 
opposite principles, and thus any Eng- 
lish Foreign Minister would find it a very 
difficult task to negotiate any Com- 
mercial Treaty of a Free Trade cha- 
racter with another Power. He had 
drawn attention to some of the dangers 
which were involved in this clause of the 
Bill—dangers which the Prime Minister 
and the Government evidently intended 
to meet. But he maintained that the 
clause did not carry out the avowed in- 
tentions of the Government as explained 
by the Prime Minister. If the Govern- 
ment did not accept the Amendment, or 
insert in the clause words to the same effect, 
it must he assumed either that the Prime 
Minister, in his statement in introducing 
the Bill, went beyond what his real 
meaning was, and thus gave the country 
a whoily erroneous impression, or that the 
point must have escaped the observation 
of the Government, and the words used 
by the Premier went further than their 
policy was intended to go. Either the 
Government meant to withdraw the 
subjects he had referred to from the 
cognisance of the Irish Legislature or 
they did not. If they meant that that 
Body should have the power to pass 
Resolutions condemning the foreign 
policy of the Empire, censuring the Lord 
Lieutenant, dictating what the fiscal 


Foreign Secretary would be in his future | policy of the Empire should be, and in 


commercial negotiations. England was | 
the only country that had adopted a | 


favour of establishing Military Forces in 
Ireland, now was the time for them to 


thoroughgoing Free Trade policy. Every | tear off the mask and let the country 
other country almost was endeavouring| know. If they did not mean 


to raise higher and higher a Protectionist | this, then he 


barrier against her. What would be the | 
position of an English Minister if, 
while he was trying to negotiate from 
a Free Trade point of view, the Irish 
Legislature passed Resolutions in favour 
of a Protectionist policy ? For it was 
notorious to the Committee that the 
sympathies of the Irish Nationalist 
Members in matters of fiscal policy were 
on the side of Protection. The late Mr. 
Parnell openly avowed the fact. He 
expressed the hope that Ireland might 
yet be benefited by the adoption of a 
Protectionist policy, and all those who 
were once his followers were generally 
supposed to hold the same views. Was 





Viscount Wolmer 


could only = say 
they had failed in the Bill to 
carry out their intentions, and that it 
would be necessary for them to insert 
effective words enabling them to do so. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, after the word “to,” to insert the 
words “discuss or pass Resolutions, or 
to.”—( Viscount Wolmer.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I confess 
that the Amendment appears to me to be 
one of great importance, and I should 
have desired to discuss the question apart 
from those Party differences which under- 
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lay the consideration of the Bill, and in ; attributed to it—suppose the Members of 


Government of 


a temperate spirit, looking straight at 
the real difficulties of the case—the 
prohibition of any proposed Irish Legis- 
lature discussing certain subjects. It 
must not be supposed that the prohibition 
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that Parliament were incapable of using 
rational powers in a rational manner for 
rational purposes, which is the assump- 


|tion of some critics of the Bill—other- 


} 


is merely against the passing of Resolu- | 


tions, it is a prohibition against dis- 
cussion, requiring the Irish Legislature 


| Foreign Power ? 


to maintain absolute silence on certain | 


subjects. I will endeavour to discuss the 
question with that dryness which ought 
to be observed in handling questions of 
a delicate and serious nature. Let us 
consider the meaning of these words. I 
am unable to agree with the noble Lord 
that the question is to be ruled by 
previous expressions and previous pro- 
ceedings in this House. We are 
speaking of a Legislative Body, and in 
expressing the intention to withdraw 
certain subjects from the cognisauce of 
that Body, necessarily I meant, in relation 
to the subject, legislative cognisance. I 
am reminded that I used the phrase, 
“do not act,” and undoubtedly in using 
those words I had in view legislative 
action, no act having force beyond itself, 
no act of a binding character. If it had 
been my intention to say that the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland should not be allowed to 
diseuss particular subjects, it would have 
been my absolute duty, in justice to the 
House at large, and especially to the 
Representatives of Ireland, to let them 
know that there were certain subjects on 
which the mouths of the Members of 
that Parliament must not be opened. 
The noble Lord has gone through a 


number of instances, and here i 
could not but remark the bias with 
which he approached the subject. 


He spoke of the great and serious 
danger of the interference of the Irish 
Legislature with matters of foreign 
policy. I accept the justice of the 


description of such interference as serious ; | 


but what interference could there be ? 
The noble Lord spoke of the sending of 
au Envoy abroad ; but that is what the 


| 


Irish Legislature will not be able to do. | 


Money cannot be voted and paid in any 


civilised country that I know of without | 


an Act of Parliament. There must be 
an Irish Act to sanction the payment of 
every farthing. 


Suppose the Irish Par- 


wise why should it be supposed that the 
Irish Legislature, appointed for domestic 
purposes, would send Ambassadors to a 
The Irish Legislature 
would have no power to pay such an 
Ambassador, or to accredit such a Re 
presentative to a Foreign Court, and he 
could not be received at a Foreign Court 
without being accredited. I fully admit 
that if the Irish Legislature were 
animated by this astounding spirit which 
is attributed to it—if it were so im- 
passioned for evil as seems to be sometimes 
assumed, it would lead to much incon- 
venience. We have heard of paper supre- 
macy, and of supremacy which, though 
declared, must be of no value. Inu my 
opinion, no course would be more unwise 
for the Committee to adopt than to make a 
declaration of power without having 
adequate means to support it. That you 
have never done. I would ask the noble 
Lord whether it is wise, not for the sake 
of the Irish Legislature, but for our own 
sake, to make prohibitions which we 
supply no means of enforcing? This we 
have never done. If hon. Gentlemen 
opposite can show any instances in which 
it has been done, I will be prepared to 
discuss them. The noble Lord has not 
shown any means of enforcing the pro- 
hibitions which he proposes. I would 
like to put it this way :—What would 
be the position of this House if the pro- 
hibitions which we are now asked to im- 
pose were disregarded?’ Those pro- 
hibitions might be flourished in the face 
of this Parliament, and might be dis- 
regarded by the Irish Parliament. This 
House would have no means of enforcing 
them. It would be out of the power of 
this House to interfere. But this is not 
the whole objection. There is a. still 
wider one. I am not now opposing the 
prohibition on the merits. I would have 
no sympathy with the Irish Legislature 
if it should proceed to perform acts which 
were manifestly inconsistent with the 
Act of Parliament ; and I would say— 
“If you can stop such acts without in- 
convenience, stop them.” The difficulty 


liament were impassioned for evil and | which I feel, however, is that they could 
animated by all those unworthy and | not stop them ; and, what is more impor- 


hostile motives which have 


been | tant, we might, in the attempt to stop 
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them, be stopping that which we ought 
not to stop, and which we would have 
no Executive means of stopping. My 


Government of 
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| sit in this House for the very purpose of 
expressing their views on these subjects, 


E. GLADSTONE : 
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Mr. W. I had 


first proposition is that such prohibitions hoped the noble Lord would have given 


could bave 
means. 
ment of this kind would be to place Par- 
liament in a false position, and to expose 
its dignity to disparagement. I now 
come to another question which I con- 
sider of still greater importance. 
not know whether it is what the lawyers 
call inier apices; but what I want to 
know is—Are you prepared to adopt 
as a principle that when you appoint a 
Legislative Body you should inhibit that 
Body, as a proper portion of their ar- 
rangement with it, from doing anything | 
except legislating? That 
which, in my opinion, you cannot do. I 
think that every hon. Member 
consider this question in some such terms 
as I have propounded. 
of Canada. Would it have been desir- 
able to prohibit the Canadian Parliament | 
from doing anything save legislating ? 
If you had done so and the Parliament | 
wished to pass a Resolution, as it did pass | 
one on Irish Home Rule, could you have 
enforced your authority ? This subject 
led me to request my right hon. Friend 
the Chaneellor of the Duehy (Mr. 
Bryce) to go and consult a book which 
I had made certain would be in the 
Library of the House, where the selec- 
tions are, I may 
ably made. 


no executory 


or operative | 
The effect of passing an Amend- | 


I do! 


is a thing | legislative, Assembly. 


should | 


Take the case | 


say in general, admir- The 
The book I wanted to con- | 


me an answer, not an argument; but I 
presume the noble Lord does mean to 
prevent the Irish people from petitioning, 
on the ground that they are legislatively 
represented in this House. How far is 
that principle to carry? Is the noble 
Lord prepared to prohibit petitioning 
wherever there are Legislative Repre- 
sentatives ? What, then, would be the 
state of the case? In one hail in Dublin 
there would sit the Municipal Corpora- 
tion, with very limited and purely local 
powers ; while in another hall in Dublin 
would sit a subordinate, but still a 
The Municipal 
Corporation might petition Parliament 
and the Crown upon any and every sub- 
ject; but the same power of petition 
would be denied to the Legislative 
Assembly. I do not wish to lay down 
any wide and sweeping proposition ; but 
Tam inclined to say that you could hardly 
show me a case, whatever subject or 
| persons it affects, in which I am _pre- 
_ pared to give the slightest countenance, 
or to assume the smallest participation in 
| any limitation of the right of petition, 
Will the noble Lord and his friends say 
that a Resolution is one thing and a 
Petition another? Have they examined 
'the law of Parliament on the subject ? 
inexorable rule of Parliament is 
(Turning to Mr. 


against the noble Lord. 


sult was The Life of Lord Sherbrooke | Bryce, Chancellor of the Duchy )}—Would 


—a most interesting book it is—in the 
first volume of which it is stated that the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales | 
petitioned this House with regard to a 
matter of law—not in New South Wales, 
but in Great Britain. They petitioned 


this Parliament to allow Australian corn | 


to be admitted on the same grounds that 
Canadian corn had been admitted. Is 
this Committee prepared to say that the 
Irish Legislature should be prevented 
from petitioning Parliament or the Crown 


upon any and all subjects which were | 


excepted from its competency ? 


noble Lord prepared to prohibit the Irish | 


Legislature from petitioning the Crown, 
for example, against the continuance of 
a war which the Irish Legislature might 
consider to be burdensome and unjust ? 


*Viscount WOLMER: I thought 


the Irish Members were to continue to 
W. E. Gladstone 


Mr. 


Is the | 


you just read the passage for me, please ? 

Mr. BRYCE (reading from’ Sir 
Erskine May’s book on Parliamentary 
| Practice) — 

“ Every question when agreed to assumes the 
form either of an Order or a Resolution of the 
House. By its Orders the House directs its 
Committees, its Members, its Officers, the order 
of its own proceedings, and the acts of all 
persons whom they concern; by its Resolu- 
tions, the House declares its own opinions and 
purposes.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Thank 
you, Sir. Now, the question is— Do 
you mean to stop petitioning or not ? 
That is a serious question, The Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord is perfectly clear, 
because you cannot petition without dis- 
cussion, and the noble Lord would pro- 
hibit discussion. I hope I have argued 
the question fairly. I have not said 
anything impugning the character of the 
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Amendment as one otherwise than quite 
worthy of discussion. I have not said 


that the prohibition of an abuse is an | 


illegitimate purpose. Every abuse of 
power that can be prevented ought to be 
prevented ; but I am not prepared to say 
that, while the mouth of every Local 
Authority in Ireland should be open, the 
mouth of the Legislative Body in that 


country should be closed. I need only | 


add we are opposed to the proposition. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman began 
his reply to the speech of the noble Lord 
by expressing the hope that this discus- 
sion—which must be important, and 
which can hardly be brief—should be 
conducted with dryness. I do not know 
whether, by that remark, the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to convey any 
implied censure upon the way in which 
the noble Lord presented his case ; but I 
have seldom heard a speech in Committee 
in which there was more argument, and 
which was more admirably adapted to the 
occasion. Though the right hon. Gen- 


tleman, in the dry arguments he has laid | 
before the Committee, has made quite | 


clear the nature of his own objections to 


this proposition, he has not met, and has | 
not attempted to meet, the arguments of 


the noble Lord. ‘To not one of the noble 
Lord’s arguments did the right hon, 
Gentleman reply, except the one con- 
nected with the sending of a Representa- 
tive by the Irish Legislature to some 
Foreign Court, and of that he disposed by 
saying it would be impossible for the 
Irish Legislature to pay such a Represen- 
tative, and, as they could not pay him, 
they would not send him. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: He could 


not be received without credentiais. 
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~* You have always objected to paper safe- 
guards.” He added, “ How can you be 
so inconsistent as to suggest a safeguard 
which you yourselves must admit could not 
| be effectively enforced by this House ? ” 
If this is to be a possible Bill, the 
| Government has told us over and over 
| again that it involves a contract between 
| the Irish people and the English people, 
between the Irish Legislature and the 
British Legislature. Is the right hon. 
Gentleman now going to tell the House 
that if we make a contract with the Irish 
Legislature that contract is to be 
absolutely worthless because it cannot be 
enforced? By that one argument the 
right hon. Gentleman has demolished 
the whole fabric by which he endeavours 
to support his Bill. We now know from 
| his own lips, and on his own authority, 
what value he attaches to these contracts 
between the British Parliament and the 
Irish Legislature. True it is that, if 
the Amendment is carried, it will 
certainly not effectively and completely 
| restrain the powers for mischief which 
must necessarily be given to any new 
Legislature created in Ireland; but it 
will do something towards correcting 
that mischief. The right hon. Gentle- 
man got hold of some precedent of what 
| happened in New South Wales; but 
there is no parallel between the Colonial 
| case and the Irish case. My noble Friend 
| has taken a list of subjects on which the 
| Government propose that the Irish 
| Legislature should legislate, and the 
Government says—“As they may legislate 
about them, they may deal with them.” 
Is there any similar list of prohibitions 
in the Colonial Acts ? Is thereany analogy 
between the Colonies and the case of Ire- 





| land? If there is such a list of similar pro- 


Mr. A.-J. BALFOUR: I would | hibitionsthen they would be logical in their 





remind the right hon, Gentleman that he | contention ; but until there is such a list 
was once 2 Member of a Government | how can they bring forward the Constitu- 
which did send to a Foreign Power a| tion of the Colonies as an argument on 
Representative who was never paid out of | which to base their action as to the list 
the Votes of the House ; and what was of prohibitions they introduce into the 
open to the right hon, Gentleman to do) Bill? Is it not evident that the case of 
without the consentand without payment | the Colonies and the case of Ireland are 
by the House would evidently be still | so widely different that to argue from one 
more open to the Irish Legislative Body | to the other is really wholly illusory ? 
to do, because they could do it ina more! Then the right hon, Gentleman said— 
open manner than suited the policy of and that is the argument that appears to 
the right hon. Gentleman when he sent | him conclusive against the Amendment— 
Mr. Errington to Rome. Theright hon. | “ Would you prohibit the Irish Parlia- 
Gentleman went on to speak of a paper | ment from petitioning the English Par- 
supremacy. ‘This is a paper safeguard— | liament?” Before I answer that ques- 
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tion directly I should like to ask the 

right hon. Gentleman, not for the first 

time, another question—Are you going 

to keep the Irish Members in the House | 
of Commons, or are you not ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I refer 
the right hon. Gentleman to the 9th 
clause, which it is our intention to pro- 
pose, and to do our best to induce the 
House to adopt. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I confess I. 
have never heard a more explicit state- 
ment from the right hon. Gentleman at | 
any previous stage of our Debates. We} 
now have it from him that the Govern- 
ment not only mean to propose the 9th 
clause, but to do their best to induce the 
House to accept it. These words are 
now on record. I am sure if they had 
been put on record some weeks ago a 
good deal of Debate would have been 
avoided. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: They 
were put on record by me in introducing 
the Bill, when I stated our distinct inten- | 
tion to propose the retention of the Irish 
Members in deference to what we believe 
to be the wishes of the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The distinct 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman in 
introducing the Bill seemed to be so worn 
away by the subsequent utterances of | 
his Colleagues, and I must add of him- | 
self, in reference to the Amendment | 
spoken to by the right hon. Member for | 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), 
that I confess I had not understood it 
was the intention of the Government to 
do their best to pass the clause in its | 
present shape. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said to 
pass the clause which retained the Irish 
Members. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I admit that 
is what the right hon. Gentleman said ; 
but I think I was justified in interpreting | 
that as meaning the clause in its present | 
shape, becanse the right hon. Gentleman, | 
if he refers to his speech in introducing | 
the Bill, will see that the only method of 
retaining the Irish Members other than 
that contained in the clause was one 
which he deliberately rejected when he 
introduced the Bill. But it is only neces- 


sary for my argument to know that the 
right hon. Gentleman means to do his 
best to retain the Irish Members ; and if | 
they are retained I do not see what func- | 
tion in the way of petitioning the Irish 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 


Parliament need have atall. The proper 
organ of the Irish people in Imperial 
matters will be their Representatives re- 
turned to this House as representing 
Ireland, and there is no conceivable rea- 
son why the liberty of petitioning should 
be left to the Irish Legislature with 
regard to the list of prohibited matters. 
Therefore, by the declaration of the right 
hon. Gentleman that he means to retain 
the Irish Members, it appears to me he has 
finally disposed of the one argument 
which he appeared to think unanswerable. 
If the right hon. Gentleman’s arguments 
against the Amendment appeared to be 
singularly weak and almost self-destruc- 
tive, the strongest argument in_ its 
favour was to be drawn from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s silence. He 
had to admit—and his silence was a most 
eloquent admission—that the noble Lord 
had not gone beyond the bounds of truth 
when he pointed out what injury might 
be done, not to Ireland alone, but to the 
whole Empire, by giving this power to 
the Irish Legislature. [Mr. W. E. 
GLapstoneE dissented.] If the right hon. 


| Gentleman did not admit the argument 


he did not reply to it. Has he an answer 
which he has withheld? If the right 
hon. Gentleman has, I hope he will com- 
municate it to some of the eloquent 
gentlemen who sit around him, and that 
at some later stage we may hear the un- 
uttered part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech. For the present I am 
content to assume that, as the right hon. 
Gentleman has left nuine-tenths of the 
noble Lord’s speech unanswered, au 
answer did not occur to him at the moment. 
If that be so, is it not obvious that in 
every matter of internal administration 
and of external policy, in time of peace 
and in time of war, if there were any 
cause of difference between the Irish 
nation and the English nation, between 
the Irish Legislature aud the British Legis- 
lature, we should, if we left the Irish 
Legislature with full powers of passing 
Resolutivus, put into their hands a 
weapon which they would not be slow 
to use, and which, if used, would shatter 
the unity and organisation of the whole 
fabric of your Government ? The right 
hon. Gentleman must know well enough— 
for no lesson stands out more clearly 
upon the face of political history—that 
the possession of an organised and ad- 


| mitted mouthpiece cf public opinion, or 
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of any form of opinion, adds enormously | Debating Society in Dublin, although 
to the value and weight and strength of they might not be matters of actual 


that opinion; and if it should so turn 
out that in any great crisis of our national 
history the minority of the citizens of 
the United Kingdom who live in Ire- 
land should not agree with the majority 
of those citizens who live in Great 
Britain, then you put it in the power of 
that minority to thwart the Imperial 
policy of this country, perhaps at a most 
critical moment of its history, and, by 
doing 80, increase  ten-thousand-fold 
the dangers of this most dangerous 
measure. 

*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) was surprised that no Member had 
risen on the Government side to reply 
to the speech of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition. The Prime Minister had ad- 
mitted that this was a most important 
Amendment, which ought to be con- 
sidered and discussed ; but that opinion 
did not seem to be shared by the Party 
of the right hon. Gentleman, for not one 
of its Members had risen to take part in 
the discussion. The Prime Minister had 
given four reasons why this Amendment 
should not be accepted. In 
place, he laid stress upon the point that 
if this Amendment was _ accepted 
the Irish Legislature 
able to petition this Parliament. It 
seemed to him that that was a most 
extraordinary confusion, and that no 


the first. 


| 
would not be) 
| puta Resolution which was within these 


such argument could be sustained. Every | 


Member knew the difference between a 
Resolution of that House and a Petition 
to that House. Every Member of the 
Irish Legislature would still be able to 


| 


petition the House of Commons ; all its | 
| Rules from making an Address and 


Members could join in signing any 


Petition; but what he understood his | 


noble Friend to mean by his Amendment 
was that when that House took certain 
subjects away froin the Irish Legislature 
it desired that that Legislature should 
not indulge in impotent discussions on 
those subjects. The intention of this 
Statute was that the Irish Legislature 
should not legislate upon the matters 
mentioned in Section 3, and what he 
understood was the Prime Minister's 
view was that with reference to other 
subjects the Irish Legislature could 


iegislate, but with reference to these 
subjects it should be a Debating Society, 
and that these excepted subjects might 
be proper matters for discussion by a 


legislation by that Body. It seemed 
to him that the first argument of 
the Prime Minister about Petitions 
fell completely to the ground. Every 
mat in Ireland, including the Mem- 
bers of the Irish Legislature, would 
be able to petition the House as now. 
All the people would be able to bring 
their grievances before the House as 
-at present, and all the Amendment 
sought to do was to provide that 
the Irish Legislature should not be 
| permitted to render the subject of fruit- 
less discussions matters which were by 
this Statute removed from their juris- 
diction. Another argument of the Prime 
Minister was that this Amendment 
would be impossible of enforcement. 
That, again, he contended, was an argu 
ment that could not be supported. If 
anything in the Bill would be enforee- 
able, the Amendment would be no less 
enforceable. ‘There were certain Resolu- 
tions in that House which were irregu- 
lar, but the Speaker did not put them 
from the Chair; and just it as was 
within the jurisdiction of the Speaker 
in that House not to put such a Resolu- 
tion, so it would be the duty of the 
Speaker of the Irish Legislature not to 


excepted subjects. Again, that House 
could not make an Address relating to a 
pending Bill, and it was no more a slight 
to the Irish Legislature or unenforcable 
to say they should not pass a Resolution 
with reference to these excepted sub- 
jects than it was to say that that House 
should be prevented by Orders and 


passing Resolutions on certain subjects ; 
and if that House could not pass 
Addresses and Resolutions on certain 
subjects, and if the Speaker could refuse 
to put them if brought before the 
House, could it be any indignity to the 
Irish Legislature to tell them there were 
certain subjects on which they should 
not move Resolutious or pass Addresses ; 
and if there were such subjects, what 
better subjects could they be than those 
which that House said they were not to 
deal with ? The third argument of the 
Prime Minister was that if this Amend- 
ment were adopted it would interfere 
with the freedom of discussion. But 
what did that 3rd clause do? It 
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interfered with the freedom of legislation; 


Government of 


and if they interfered with the freedom | 


of legislation on certain points, why 
should they not interfere with discussion 
ou these points ? Public meetings could 
be held in Ireland just as before on these 
questions, but they would, in effect, say 


to the Irish Legislature, “ We prohibit | 


you from freedom of legislation in refer- 
ence to these particular matters, and we 


do not think it unwise or unnecessary to | 


add that we prohibit you from freedom of 
discussion on these particular matters.” 
Therefore, instead of there being any in- 
terference with freedom and liberty of 
discussion, it came to this: that the 
limitation of the freedom of discussion in 
reference to certain matters was the 
natural corollary, and ought to be the 
sequence, of the prohibition with refer- 
ence to legislation. 
the Prime Minister with reference to this 
matter of resclution was that it was not 
an act. He had said he would prevent 
the Irish Legislature from doing acts 
with reference to these matters, but he 
said that did not cover the question of 
Resolutions. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Government had taught that 
House that Resolutions were serious 


. | 
matters, and were to be treated seriously, | 


because, as he understood, the principle 
laid down by him and his Party—was 
that when that House passed a Resolution 


the Government ought to take some 
opportunity of giving effect to it. Were 


they, then, to understand this: that | 
while a Resolution of that House was to 
be treated as a matter of importance to | 
which the Government would give effect 
if it could, the Irish Parliament was to 
pass Resolutions with reference to naval | 
and military matters and Treaties, which 
were to be of no importance, or dis- | 
regarded ? If, however, they were to be 
of importance, then the argument of the 
Prime Minister fell to the ground, beeause 
he would be permitting important and 
serious matters to be taken up by the 


Irish Legislature—only one degree less | 
SD . 5s 


in importance than legislation. But 


there was a still more serious argument 


The | 


of this Amendment. 
history of Grattan’s Parliament would | 
teach the right hon. Gentleman that 
Resolutions had in that Assembly been 
a greater source of danger to Imperial 
interests than legislation. The Regeney 


in favour 


(one of the matters excepted by this 
Mr. Dunbar Barton 
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The fourth point of | 
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clause from the legislative powers of the 
Irish Legislature) was actually the sub- 
ject of dispute between the Imperial Par- 
liament and the Irish Parliament during 
the time of Grattan’s Parliament in 
| 1789. The Irish Parliament at that 
time asserted the right of differing from 
the Imperial Pariiament on the question 
‘of appointing a Regent during the 
'mental incapacity of George the Third. 
Accordiugly the Irish Parliament pro- 
| ceeded to invest the Regent with powers 
differing altogether from those granted 
by the British Parliament, and they 
r that right not by Bill or legis- 
| 
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lation. On the contrary, Mr. Grattan said 
he would not proceed by Bill with refer- 
ence to the matter. He well knew that if 
he had done so he would have had to get 
the Great Seal of England to an Irish 
Bill—even in Grattan’s Parliament ; 
therefore, he did the very thing which 
the Irish Legislature would do if they 
wanted to make themselves disagreeable 
to the Imperial Parliament—and proceeded 
by Address, which, as Sir Erskine May 
| points out, is a particular kind of Resolu- 
‘tion. If, therefore, they were to take 
lessons from history, they would not fora 
moment admit that there was no danger 
in Resolutions, because it was on account 
_of this very power of passing Resolutions 
that a great danger occurred in the last 
|century, under “ Grattan’ s Parliament, 
| with reference to one of these very ex- 
| cepted subjects—namely, the Regency. 
These were matters which called for 
some reply from Members of the Govern- 
ment, and he appealed to the Chancellor 
| of the Duchy, or some of his Colleagues, 
to make some reply to the speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition. They were 
setting up in Ireland a subordinate 
Parliament, and they found that in 
| Grattan’s Parliament the power of passing 
| Resolutions was a great danger, which 
| nearly brought the two countries into 
collision, and which did bring the two 
Parliaments into collision ; that the point 
which caused this danger was the subject 
of the Regency, which was one of the 
matters excepted in this very clause ; and 
how, therefore, could it be contended 
| that there was not likely to be any 
danger in reference to Resolutions as to 
the Regency and other matters of 
| that sort? The House ought to 
pause before it incurred the danger 
| which history showed confronted the 
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Imperial Parliament in the past. If the 
Government were really determined to 
keep these matters outside the Irish 
Parliament—if they were sincere in that 
desire—now was the time to test it. If 
they meant that the Irish Legisla- 
ture was not to deal with all these great 
topics which were excluded by the 
clause, let them show their sincerity by 
also telling the Irish Legislature that 
they should not have the power of 
moving Resolutions on them and of 
rendering them subjects of serious dis- 
cussion. Was it the intention of the 
Government that the Irish Legislature 
should be permitted to play with these 
subjects without doing any work with 
reference to them? He believed his 
noble Friend had performed a most useful 
duty in showing this great danger which 
underlay this particular clause. Appa- 
rently it was contemplated by the Go- 
vernment that these Imperial questions 
might become the subject of fruitless 
discussion and dangerous agitation in an 
Irish Legislature. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said that, of course, the House 
accepted the explanation of the Prime 
Minister as to what was in his mind 
when he made use of the expressions 
which had been quoted by the noble 
Lord. He explained that his phrase as 
to allowing no act of the Irish Legisla- 
ture was intended to mean no legislative 
act. Here were the words in the speech 
which the right ho». Gentleman made 
on the 13th February last— 

“ That power is subject to a double limitation, 
which I will describe, First of all, it is subject 
to the necessary and obvious limitation that 
certain heads are reserved to Parliament—not 
reserved as given to Parliament, but reserved by 
way of excluding the new Irish Legislature from 
doing any act in relation to them,” 

That seemed to him most decidedly to 
mean from doing anything of any sort, 
and it appeared to him a somewhat 
forced construction to say that by “act” 
the technical words “ Act of Parliament ” 


was signified. He should have 
thought it would have — included 
the power of passing Resolutions. 


He thought the other passage in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
delivered in 1856 was almost stronger. 
In his speech on the First Reading of 
the Home Rule Bill of that year the 
right hon, Gentieman said— 
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“T will now tell the House, and I would beg 
particular attention to this, what are the func- 
tions we propose to withdraw from the cogni- 
sance of this Legislative Body.” 

Surely that signified an absolute and 
complete withdrawal. But the right hon. 
Gentleman now said it meant simply the 
withdrawal of the power of legislating. 
This Bill would create not only a Legis- 
lature, but an Executive for Ireland, and 
the acts of that Executive would be in- 
fluenced not only by the legislation, but 
also by the Resolutions of the Legislature. 
If there was one thing more certain than 
another it would be that the Irish Exe- 
cutive Officers would be far more ready to 
carry out measures which lay on the 
doubtful line of the Irish Legislative 
Assembly if they were covered by the 
broad shield of a Resolution of the Irish 
Lower House. His noble Friend gave a 
large number of examples in which the 
various Resolutions carried by an Irish 
Parliament might have a very grave and 
deleterious effect upon this country. 
There was one other matter on which he 
should like to say a few words, and that 
was the question of foreign enlistment. 
He was puzzled to know whetber that 
question was intended to be dealt with 
by this clause. They knew that any 
Resolutiondealing with that matter might 
have the effect of forcing a fresh Ala- 
bama question upon the country, and he 
should certainly have thought they had 
learned a sufficient lesson from one .4la- 
bama not to desire to open the door for 
another similar question in the future. 
At any rate, it was clear that any Resolu- 
tion the Irish Assembly might take in 
regard to that question at a critical 
moment would very largely affect the 
action of the Executive. They had heard 
no answer to the arguments brought for- 
ward in support of that Amendment, 
except that everything was to be trusted 
to go right, and that to suggest that 
things could possibly go wrong was to 
suggest that Irishmen in the past and 
future were fiends in human form. 
Without people being fiends, or destitute 


of every scrap of human virtue, they had 


a way of differing in opinions and taking 
different sides, especially with regard to 
great foreign questions. This ditference 
on the part of an Irish Parliament, if it 
had freedom of action, might lead to 
disastrous consequences, and to obviate 
such ill effects they asked for the adop- 
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tion of this Amendment. As to the 
question of petitiening, he pointed out 
that the Irish people would have Irish 
Members there to represent their views 
and the right to petition would in no 
way be interfered with. He denied 
that by supporting such an Amend- 
ment hon. Members were expressing 
unworthy distrust of the Irish people. 
He felt just as much confidence in 
Irish gentlemen as anybody else. He 
felt, as the Chancellor of the Duchy 
said in a recent speech, that they were 
neither saints nor devils. They had, 
perhaps, rather more of human nature in , 
them than other people. When they 
gave powers to a man he used those 
powers not in any spirit of malice or, 
wickedness, but he would naturally use 
those powers for the purpose of obtaining 
what he believed to be his rights. This 
Bill was to give to the Irish Nationalists 
one-half of the loaf they desired. It. 
gave them certain powers subject to 
very large and definite restrictions. 
What the Irish Nationalists had con- 
tended all along was that Ireland was a 
nation. They found that their claim to 
be a nation was acknowledged by the | 
Front Bench; but, all the same, their 
rights were not the rights of « nation, 
but were subject to all kinds of em-, 
barrassing restrictions. If history could 
teach them anything, it seemed to him | 
to teach them this : that when they put | 
men into that position they would feel | 
themselves bound to use the powers that 
had been given to them for the purpose 
of getting what they (the Liberals) have 
acknowledged to be their rights, and 
what they would think was wrongfully 
and weakly withheld as a concession to | 
the prejudices of the British people. | 
The supporters of the Amendment were 
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whether this silence was due to the fact 
that the Government and their Irish 
friends were in a desperate hurry to get 
this Bill through somehow. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BOSCAWEN (resuming) said, as 
he had already declared, his view was 
that it might be doubted whether the 
Government were anxious to hurry 
through the Bill. However, he thought 
it would be admitted that no rational 
grounds had been advanced to show why 
this Amendment should not be accepted. 
At the General Election the country 
certainly understood the Prime Minister 
to say that the Irish Legislature should 
not have power to discuss and pass Re- 
solutions on the subject it was precluded 
from legislating upon; and the opinions 
of some of those who supported Home 


Rule would certainly be changed when 


they found that, by the non-acceptance 


‘of this Amendment, the Irish Legislature 


would be able, by discussing and passing 
Resolutions, to obtain further concessions, 
The power of passing Resolutions, as 
exercised by Grattan’s Parliament, was 
used to the detriment of the Imperial 


| Parliament and of Imperial interests ; 


and it would be dangerous to have an 
Irish Legislature passing Resolutions on 
subjects upon which they were forbidden 


‘to legislate. If, as the Prime Minister 


said, they could not restrain the Irish 
Legisiature from discussing and passing 
Resolutions, how could they enforce 
prohibitions against legislation upon ex- 
cepted subjects * How could they en- 
force any prohibitive sentence in this 
Bill? How could they enforce the 


justified in demanding that the British | declaration that the snpremacy of the Im- 


people should be safeguarded against the | 
consequences of such a use of the measure, | 
and he trusted that the Amendment 
would be accepted. 

Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN|! 


(Kent, Tunbridge) said, for the third | 


perial Parliament was not to be impaired ? 
To say that the Amendment could not 
be enforced was to give away the whole 


| of the declared intention of the Govern- 


ment. The Amendment would stand 
| precisely upon the same footing as the 


time they had no attempt on the part | ‘exceptions in the clause. If it was im- 


of Her Majesty’ s Government to answer ! possible to prevent the Irish Parliament 
the objections and arguments of Members | from passing Resolutions, it would be 
on the Opposition side. Nor did any | equally impossible to prevent their 
Member of the Nationalist Party rise to | passing laws. Had the power of Local 
support the views entertained on this | Bodies to pass Resolutions been benefi- 
question by the Prime Minister. He | cially exercised ? The Boards of Guardians 
was rather surprised at the silence on|in Ireland had neglected their proper 
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business in order to discuss evictions and 
the tyranny of landlords, with which 
they had nothing to do 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): 
about the Grand Juries ? 

Mr. BOSCAWEN said, there could 
be no doubt that the Bodies he referred 
to had wasted time in discussing ques- 
tions that did not come within their 
business cognisance, and that to the 
neglect of the regular business which they 
were appointed to discharge. It was 
very difficult, owing to the action 
of these Bodies, for the authorities 
to enforce the law. But they had 
examples nearly as flagrant nearer home. 
During the tithe agitation in Wales the | 
County Councils could not proceed to their 
proper business without first discussing 
whether there ought to be an Established 
Church in Wales and whether the police 
ought to be allowed to attend distraint 
sales. At every meeting resolutions were 
passed in favour of Disestablishment and | 
against the police attending tithe dis- 
traint sales, which were necessary to the 
carrying out of the law; and then the 
regular business was done in a hurry at 
the end of the meeting. It never entered | 
into the head of anybody who voted for 
Home Rule that the Irish Legislature | 
would be allowed even to discuss such 
matters as Foreign ‘Treaties, such 
matters as the Crown or a Regency ; 
and without this Amendment the clause 
would leave a dangerous power in the 
hands of the Legislature; and, when 
England might happen to be in difficulty, 
the working of such a clause might lead 
to Imperial disaster. He should support 
the Amendment. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, one of the remarkable features of 
that Debate was that all the argument 
was on one side ; but perhaps the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 
would redress the balance when he came 
to address the House 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror) 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): No, no! 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE said, the Prime 
Minister, in the speech which he had 
delivered early in the evening, had shown 
a full sense of the importance of the 
Amendment and of the extreme difficulty | 
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of meeting it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man adduced two arguments—the first 
dealing with the power to discuss and 
ass Resolutions ; and the seeond with 
reference to the right of Petition. It was 
an ominous reflection that the Prime 
Minister had admitted that he proposed 
to ereate a Parliament, the action of 
which he could not control to the extent 
of preventing it from discussing and 
passing Resolutions. He had told 
them that in his view the Irish 
Legislature should be the organ of the 
general voice of the Irish people. 
If that was the view of the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Government, they ought 
not to have introduced this clause into 
the Bill at all. There was no doubt that 
over and over again, in the clause, sub- 
jects were mentioned in which the people 
of Ireland would be most legitimately 
interested, but which, nevertheless, the 
Government asked the Committee to 
prevent the Irish Legislature from 
legislating upon. These arguments, if 
they were valid at all, went a great 
too far. They were directed 
not only against the power of passing 
Resolutions, but also against the power 
Some of these Resolu- 
tions might have an extremely important 
bearing on the action of the Irish Go- 
vernment. ‘There had recently been a 
very striking illustration in that House 
of how the action of a Government 
might be affected not by passing laws, 
but by passing a Resolution—he referred 
to the Resolution passed after a very 
short discussion a fortnight ago, on which 
the Lord Chancellor was pledged to act 
in creating Justices of the Peace through- 
out the United Kingdom. That would 
reverse what had been the established 
practice time out of mind. The natural 
way of reversing such a practice 
in a Constitutional country would 
be by passing a law with the 
consent of the two Houses of the 
Legislature and of the Crown. That 
course, however, was not taken, and it 
was, at least, possible to conceive 
that there might be similar action on the 
of the Irish Government in the 
There would be a much more 
potent reason for such action actuating a 
new Irish Government, for they, instead 
representing the majority in a 
Sovereign Parliament, would be “cribbed, 
cabined, and confined” by a law 
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imposed from without—the alien law 
of the Imperial Parliament coming in, 
what the Prime Minister had once called, | 
a “foreign garb.” Under those circum- | 
stances, the Irish Administration might 
be disposed to take the Resolution either | 
of one House or, if they liked it better, 
of both Houses of the new Legislature, 
and act on it to the best of their 
ability. And yet they were told 
that the intention and wish of Her 
Majesty’s Government was to prevent 
the Irish Legislature from passing any | 
Act which would be binding in respect | 
of the various matters mentioned in the 
section. He would allude to a few 
things which might be done in this way 
by Resolution. His noble Friend had | 
suggested that in the case of a Regency | 
the Irish Government, acting on Resolu-_ 
tion, might proclaim a different Regent 
from that recognised by this country. | 
Then, the Irish Parliament might release | 
an Alabama, acting on a Resolution of 
the Legislative Assembly—an act which | 
might very well involve not the Irish | 
Government, but the Imperial Goverv- 
ment, either in a foreign war, or in 
compensation to the tune of several 
millions of money. Surely that was a 
matter which concerned the taxpayers of | 
Great Britain. It was not a matter of | 
small importance, and he ventured to | 
think that an Irish Government who 
refused to act on a Resolution of this 
character passed in deference to the 
feeling of the American friends of the 
majority in the Irish Parliament would 
incur great danger of being hurled | 
from power by that majority. They 
might establish a Volunteer Force, con- | 
clude a secret Treaty with America or | 
any foreign country, or extradite political | 

| 

| 

| 
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prisoners without the protection of the 
Extradition Laws. ‘They might release 
treason-felony prisoners whom __ the! 
majority of the Irish Parliament might | 
think unjustly sacrificed to the law of | 
the Imperial Parliament. In fact, a 
very large number of instances might be 
mentioned in which the most serious acts 
of policy might be taken on the strength 
of a Resolution, and would be taken, | 
because the Irish Government would | 
depend for their power on the very” 
majority which passed the Resolution, It | 
was an important fact that a large part | 
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They (the Unionist 
Party) had been accused, and not for the 
first time, of attributing to the proposed 
new Legislature improper motives, because 
they suggested that the Members of that 


Legislature might not only be willing 


but anxious to go beyond the functions 


'conferred upon them by the Bill and 


enter into relations with Foreign Powers. 
Surely, considering the remarkable rela- 
tions which existed at this very moment 
between one of the Parliamentary Parties 
in the House and the large body of their 
friends and relatives in America, it was 
not beyond the bounds of ordinary ex- 
pectation to expect that they would wish 
to show their gratitude and make an 
adequate return for the favours they 
had received and the favours they 
undoubtedly would continue to re- 
ceive from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Nothing, to bis mind, was 


more probable than that action would be 


taken to enter into closer relations with 
some Foreign Powers—with Rome, for 
instance, seeing that the majority of the 
Representatives would be, to a great 
extent, controlled by the Catholic 
priests. Money couid not be voted for 
the purpose, but it would only be neces- 
sary to pass a Resolution on the subject, 
and the Government would be bound to 
find the means for establishing these 
diplomatic relations. With America and 
Rome an Irish Parliament would be 
almost certain to establish close relations. 
It had been pointed out that elective 
bodies in Ireland at present discussed 
and passed resolutions on __ political 
questions. That was true, and, if he 


| remembered rightly, some Irish Boards of 


Guardians had been suspended for neg- 
lecting their proper business for matters 
outside their proper functions—matters 
such as the evicted tenants and the 
Coercion Act. He did not suppose his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 


| would be willing to suspend the Irish 


Parliament for such neglect of duty, 
as he had ridiculed the suspension even 
of a County Council that did not 
perform its duty. But ia creating a 
brand new Body with brand new 
functions they were bound to 
take into consideration the possibility of 
their net confining themselves to their 


of the clause was concerned with things | proper duties and sacrificing the interests 
that could naturally be dove without any | of the public by discussing and passing 
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had nothing to do. It was said that the 
proposed prohibition could not be enforced. 
But should the Irish Legislature be as 
orderly as it was always represented to 
the Committee that it would be, there 
would be no difficulty in enforcing this 
proposed prohibition ; because when a 
Resolution on a forbidden subject was 
proposed, all that the Speaker or Chair- 
man would have to do would be to call 
the Member proposing it to Order. 
Judging from the respect for order now 
exhibited by Nationalist Members when 
Unionists were attempting to depart from | 
the strict ruling of the Chair, they might | 
rest satisfied that if this prohibition were 
introduced it would meet with ready 
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acceptance from the Members of the 
Irish Legislature. He ventured to com- | 
mend the Amendment from two points of | 
view—first, that of those who thought | 
that the new Body was very likely indeed | 
to exceed its functions and to be dis- | 
orderly; and, secondly, from the point of 
view that nothing was likely to be more | 
businesslike or orderly than the new | 
Body. From whatever point of view the 
matter was regarded, the Committee 
would see that if they inserted a clause 
for the purpose of prohibiting the Irish 
Legislature from passing laws on par- 
ticular subjects it was only reasonable 
and logical and consequential to forbid 
them from passing Resolutions on similar 
subjects—Kesolutions on which a Govern- 
ment would be bound to act if it wished 
to continue a Government. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) thought 
that this discussion was about the most 
valuable that had taken place since the 
Bill was before the House, because it 
had brought to notice certain matters 
with a clearness that they had not 
attained to before. It seemed to be 
admitted on all hands that there was no 
power under the Bill to prevent the 
dangers which the noble Lord who 
moved the Amendment had so eloquently 
pointed out. The Prime Minister had 
frankly admitted it. The reality and 
greatness of those dangers must have 


| 


struck every Member who had listened 
to the noble Lord’s speech, for he showed 
that safeguards were useless—if, indeed, 
it was necessary to point out the fact to 
the House, seeing that the Ulster Mem- 
bers had always maintained their useless- 
ness, and had declared that they would 
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rather be without them. One important 
point which had been gained was a 
deliberate statement from the Prime 
Minister that, if he could, the Irish 
Members would be retained in that 
House. But if the Irish Members were 
to be retained to the number of 80, 
which would be the full representation 
to which Ireland was entitled, it would 
be quite unnecessary for the Irish Par- 
liament to indulge in petitioning. The 
noble Lord had called attention to several 
important matters which might become 
the subject of discussion and Resolution 
in an Irish Parliament. He had first 
called attention to Resolutions as ta the 
Crown and the succession. He had 
pointed to the well-known fact that 
Grattan’s Parliament had actually dis- 
cussed the question of the Regency 
during the illness of George III. and 
had come to a Resolution as to how it 
should be filled up. The noble Lord 
had also referred to the power of the 


Irish Parliament to pass Resolutions with 


regard to making war. They had seen 
Resolutions of that kind before. They 
had had illustrations of such things so 
frequently that it was not wonderful that 
they should expect that Resolutions in 
this direction would be proposed in an 
Irish Legislature. There was a gay and 
festive locality called Letterkenny, which 
owed its notoriety to the fact that the 
senior Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. W. O’Brien) made a speech there 
while war was going on between this 
country and another during the term of 
Office of the Prime Minister, and the 
audience very largely cheered the Power 
with which we were at war. That 


| being so, and the sentiments of that 


constituency having been expressed with 
great unanimity, it would not be won- 
derful if in the Irish Legislature the 
Member for that part of East Donegal 
in which Letterkenny was situated pro- 
posed a Resolution of sympathy with 
such a Foreign Power. Then, again, the 
noble Lord had called attention to the 
matter of sending Envoys and Ambas- 
sadors to foreign countries. Many 
Members of the House had not had 
theirattention turned to this matter before. 
It came as a surprise to most Members 
of the House to learn that the Irish 
Legislature could send Envoys or Am- 
bassadors to a Foreign State. Could 
anyone imagine that the Irish Parlia- 
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Romar Catholics,would not sendan Envoy | 
He did not think they would | 


Rome ? 
be true to their convictions if they would 
not. These things had been pointed out, 
and the Prime Minister had risen in his 


place and had admitted the gravity of | 


every one of them, and his answer was 
that they could not pessibly be pre- 
vented. With that statement they must 
all agree. They did not think it would 
be possible to prevent those dangers ; 
they did not believe that the Imperial 
Parliament could controi the Irish Par- 
liament in any possible way; and, that 
being so, he accepted the Prime 
Minister’s statement most fully. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 


Canadian Parliament had passed a Reso- | 


lution in favour of Home Rule, and that 
we should only have stultified ourselves 
if we had attempted to interfere. That 
was absolutely true. We had no power 
over the Canadian Parliament. 
was, for all practical purposes, totally 


separated from us, except in the matter | 


of that which was called the golden link 
of the Crown. Were they going to give 
to an Irish Parliament the same powers 
as the Canadian Parliament possessed ? 
If so, the fact ought to be stated, so that 
Members might know where they were. 
If the analogy was to be taken from 
Canada or Victoria, or any other Colonial 
Parliament, the Committee should know 
it. The Prime Minister asked if they 
would prevent the Irish Parliament from 
exercising the right to petition—a right 


whieh every Vestry and Local Board and | 


other small authority possessed. And if, 
said the right hon. Gentleman, they per- 
mitted the Irish Parliament to petition, 
as a@ necessary consequence they must 
allow them to discuss the subjects upon 
which they would petition. That was 
true ; but, without interfering with that 
right, a clause could be inserted in the 
Bill preventing the Irish Legislature 
from passing Resolutions on prohibited 
questions, and providing that the 
Speaker or Chairman should not put 
such Resolutions from the Chair. In this 


respect the presiding authority in the | 


Irish Parliament would only _ be 
following the example of the Chair- 
man of the London County Council, 


who, when a _ resolution was moved 
in respect of meetings in Trafalgar 
Square, refused to submit it to the 


Mr. Rentoul 
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; Council on the ground that it was ultra 
vires. A clause might be inserted in the 
Bill declaring that if the Irish Parlia- 
ment and Irish Members wandered into 
forbidden bye-paths of discussion, 
nevertheless no Resolutions founded on 
those discussions should be put from the 
Chair. The Prime Minister had said 
that if men set themselves deliberately 
to do wrong and go away from their 
contracts there was no power to restrain 
them—whilst declaring it to be his desire 
to safeguard the minority in Ireland, the 
right hon. Gentleman said it could not 
be done. He seemed to think there was 
only one thing to be done—namely, to 
trust to the majority of the Irish people. 
| Well, he (Mr. Rentoul) did trust those 
_ who would form the majority in an Irish 
Parliament absolutely. He trusted them 
tc make thorough good use of this Bill 
when they got it, and to do their best to 
bring about that which they so much 
desired—namely, total separation between 
this country and Ireland. On _ these 
points he trusted them, but on the other 
point, in regard to the loyal minority in 
Ireland, he had no trust in them what- 
ever. For these reasons he desired to 
support the Amendment of the noble 
Lord, and to impress on the Government 
the duty of inserting in the Bill some 
clause which would prevent these Re- 
solutions being passed in the Irish 
Legislature. 

*Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) said, that no part of the 
speech of the Mover of the Amendment 
was more convincing than that in which 
| he showed the possibility of the Irish 
Legislature establishing relations with 
Foreign Powers. The Prime Minister, 
in his reply, had raised two objections. 
He had objected, first, that there would 
be no power on the part of the Irish 
Legislature to pay Envoys ; and, secondly, 
that, unless such Envoys were properly 
accredited and had credentials, they would 
not be received by any Foreign Power. 
His right hon. Friend the Leader of 
the Opposition dealt effectively and 
thoroughly with the first of these objec- 
tions. He showed how Missions had 
been sent before now without Parliament 
having been called upon to vote a 
penny towards their support, and he had 
given one instance. But, in the case of 
Ireland, it would not be necessary for 
the Irish Parliament to vote any monev 
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towards the expense of a Mission that 
might be undertaken to make representa- 
tions to, or communicate with, the enemies 
of England. Whenever Ireland had needed 
money to inflict an injury on England 
that money had _ been forthcoming 
without making any call upon Ireland. 
As regarded the question of credentials, 
supposing that the Irish Parliament 
desired to send Envoys to a Power 
with which England was on friendly 
terms, no doubt that Power, acting 
loyally by us, would refuse to receive 
Envoys from the Irish Parliament, 
unless they were backed by credentials 
from the English Government. But 
supposing that we were not on friendly 
terms with the Government to which 
Ireland desired to send Envoys—sup- 
posing there were strained relations, that 
we were even on the eve of war, that 
the issues of peace and war were under 
discussion, who could doubt that, at such 
a moment, Irish Envoys, coming with a 
message from the traitors in the camp, 
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would be received with open arms ? That 
would be their opportunity. England’s | 
difficulty would be, “ under the blessing | 
of Providence,” as was, he believed, said 
by the Member for Clare, once more 
Ireland’s opportunity ; and it would be 
exactly when relations were in 
the most difficult stage that the 
Irish Envoys would come further 
to embarrass our Ambassador or 
Minister. That was the great danger 
with which they would have to contend. 
He was not speaking of an imaginary 
danger, for he had seen something of these | 
things in the course of a tolerably long 
diplomatic career. He had seen men sent 
over by the enemies of the Government 
that happened to be in power in the 
country to which they belonged, and he 
had seen how they embarrassed the 
Ambassadors who were acting for their 
own country, and were alone holding full 
powers. There were times when friendly 
relations between two countries might 
be imperilled by these unauthorised 
and amateur diplomatists. That was a 
great and real danger. Imagine a 
Mission sent out to America, such as 
the Mission undertaken so ably by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham some time ago. | 
Suppose that our Representative arrived | 
at Washington to carry out difficult and | 
delicate negotiations, but that, at the 
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same time, the Member for Louth or 
the Member for North Kerry came out on 
behalf of the Irish Government for the 
express purpose of throwing sand and 
grit in the wheels of the coach of the 
English Representative. How would 
that act on the negotiations ? 
Would the English Representative 
not be sorely impeded ? He took leave 
to think that no diplomatist, however 
able, could afford to neglect the danger 
of such intrigues going on around him. 
In the case of the Mission of the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham there was a 
friendly negotiation between two friendly 
Powers anxious to arrive at the solution 
of a difficulty which they both acknow- 
ledged. In a case like that the intrigues 
of unauthorised persons might not be 
effective, though they would always be 
embarrassing. But how would it be ina 
case of peace or war? How would it 
be if a Foreign Government dealing with 
our Minister or Ambassador at a momeut 
when the fate of nations hung in the 
balance found that there were men on 
the scene nominally subjects of the 
Queen, but, in fact, traitors in the camp, 
who were ready to assist to the utmost 
of their power the nation with whom we 
might be in difficulties? He held that 
this was a most real and a most vital 
question in regard to the proposed 
Legislature. If this clause stood in its 
present form they would have in it—as, 
indeed, they had in every part of this 
disastrous measure—a standing danger to 
England. It was a danger that they 
could not afford to neglect, and he ven- 


‘tured to think that any hon. Member 


who would carefully consider the points 
which might be raised under that clause 
would see that it was a clause which he 
could not vote for without adding to the 
difficulties and dangers of this country 
precisely at moments when those difficulties 
and dangers might be most pressing. 
Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he did not rise to go into the details 
of the question, because at the present 
moment the noble Lord the Member for 
Edinburgh had made a_ statesmanlike 
speech which had not been answered on 
any single point. The Prime Minister 
had contented himself with referring to 
one or two matters which were, perhaps, 
a propos to the subject under discussion, 
but without dealing with the questions 
raised by the noble Lord, The right 
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hon. Gentleman had mentioned Petitions, | 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Leader | 


of the Opposition had satisfactorily dealt 
with that point. The whole question 
was what was to be the representation 
of the Irish Members in the House. If 
the Irish Members were to be retained at 
Westminster, the constituencies would 
have the same right of presenting Peti- 
tions to this House as they bad now. 
He thought the Committee had derived 
one advantage from the discussion, for 
they had heard something which they 
did not know before. They now knew, 


from what was said, and what was not. 


said, by the Prime Minister, that Ireland 


would be represented in its full strength | 


of 103 Members within the Imperial 
Parliament. It might be assumed from 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 


that he fully intended to accept the. 


Amendment of the hon. Member for 


Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), so that | 


the Irish Members would not only be 
supreme in College Green, but at West- 
minster also, over English, Scotch, and 
Welsh concerns. He doubted whether the 
Government would find a great number 
of their supporters to vote for such a pro- 
posal; and the Scotch Members espe- 
cially were pledged to the eyes against 
Ireland having any such representation 
after she had a Parliament of her own. 
The Prime Minister argued that if the 


Amendment were carried there would be , 
no means of putting it into effect ; but if, 


that argument was a good one against 
the Amendment, it was equally good 
against the clause as it stood. If 
it were impossible to prevent the Irish 
Parliament from passing Resolutions and 
voting money, it would also be im- 
possible to prevent their making laws, 
except by the force of arms, and that 
meant nothing short of civil war. In 
fact, what the Prime Minister had said 
constituted the very strongest argument 
against the Bill that had been used 
throughout the whole Debate. The 
right hon. Gentleman had thrown 
away the whole case for the Bill, and 
had admitted that there was no 
power in the world by which the 
British Parliament could effectually 
maintain its supremacy. It was clear the 


noble Lord had not exaggerated the im- | 


portance of the point with regard to 


Foreign Envoys. Many Envoys who 


. . . “7, 
had performed great service for this | 


Mr. Heneage 


{COMMONS} 
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country had been sent out without being 
paid ; and why should that not be done 
in Ireland, especially if the Executive, in 
sending them out, were acting on the 
authority of a Resolution of the Irish 
Parliament ? This question, to bis mind, 
was most important. He did not think 
that either this clause or Clause 4 would 
be of the slightest use so long as the 
Executive power in Ireland had un- 
limited influence. If the Irish Parliament 
was to have the power of passing Re- 
solutions its hands would be materially 


| strengthened if at any time it desired to 


set at defiance the power of the Imperial 
Parliament. 

CoLonEL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, that when this Debate was 
spoken of in the future, it would be de- 
scribed as “ the lop-sided Debate.” The 
discussions on the Bill consisted, as a 
rule, of many speeches from the Opposi- 
tion and one speech from the Prime 
Minister. The present Debate was an 
instance in point. The Amendment, 
which had been moved in a speech of 
such conspicuous ability, raised a ques- 
tion not so much of Irish as of Imperial 
interest. He was bound to confess that 
if the Bill could be shown to affect only 
Ireland, he believed it would have much 
more chance of being accepted by the 
country, which, as it was, it never would 
be. The country was beginning to see, 
and would see more and more as these 
Debates went on, that the question was 
not simply an Irish Question, but that 
Irish affairs were inextricably mixed up 


‘with Imperial affairs; and the opinion 


was, therefore, gaining ground that it 
was beyond the power of Parlia- 
ment to disentangle them. The noble 
Lord who moved the Amendment 
was answered by the Prime Minister. 
The right hon. Gentleman had _practi- 
cally taken all the rhetorical efforts out of 
the hands of his Colleagues, and he sup- 
posed the reason was that none of them 
exactly knew what the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant. Members had thought that 
evening that they had got an authorita- 
tive declaration from the right hon. 
Gentleman in plain English, but the 
right hon, Gentleman jumped up two 
minutes afterwards and informed the 
Committee that he did not mean what 
he had said just before. If the right 
hon. Gentleman did not himself know 
what he meant, how could his Colleagues 
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be expected to know. The right hon. 
Gentleman had only touched one of the 
arguments used in the noble Lord’s 
speech, and that was the very last one 
he ought to have touched, for it related 
to sending an unpaid Envoy to represent 
the Government at a Foreign Court. 
The right hon. Gentleman forgot Mr. 
Errington, who was sent to represent 
the Government at a Foreign Court, and 
paid no one knew how. He (Colonel 
Saunderson) had been glad to learn from 
the lips of the Prime Minister that he 
looked upon the speech and the Amend- 
ment as serious. By that he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to mean that 
he did not intend to move the Closure 
before 10 o’clock. But, although the 
right hon. Gentleman looked upon it as 
a serious Amendment, he studiously 
avoided meeting a single one of the 
arguments brought forward by its Mover, 
with one single exception. Still, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech was im- 
portant, because it amply justified the 
speeches which had been made by Mem- 
bers of the Opposition in support of 
various Amendments. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked what power there 
would be of giving effect to the Amend- 
ment if it were embodied in the Bill. 
This was what the Opposition had been 
asking the Government all along with 
reference to their safeguards. They had 
pointed ovt that even if the Bill were 
saturated with supremacy, the satura- 
tion would be of no good if there 
was no power to give effect to it. 
The Prime Minister said that the 
Amendment, if adopted, would be an 
isolated statement of absolutely no value. 
But he (Colonel Saunderson) understood 
that the Amendment was to form the 
foundation for the introduction into 
future clauses of the Bill of very clear and 
definite legislation which would give eftec- 
tive power to the statement which the 
Committee was now asked to accept. 
Certainly, isolated and alone, a declara- 
tion of the kind would be of absolutely 
no value. [“ Hear, hear!” from the 
Nationalist Members.) He was glad 
that the patriots below the Gangway 
agreed with him. The reason they 


did was that they knew that the words 
which were embodied in the Bill for the 
purpose of maintaining the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament could not be of 
any 


value. The Prime Minister said 
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that the way we had dealt with Canada 
and Australia ought to give the Com- 
mittee courage to pass this Bill. The 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentlemen 
was that the relations of Ireland with 
the Imperial Parliament should be the 
same as those of the Australian Colonies, 
which were on the other side of the 
world, and the Dominion of Canada, 
which was on the other side of the 
ocean. He thought that very few of the 
supporters of the Government were re- 
turned to Parliament at the last Election 
on the understanding that the Home 
Rule Bill would be one that would place 
Ireland in the same position as Australia 
or Canada. He wished to look at the 
Amendment, however, not so much from 
an Imperial as from an Irish point of 
view. Any Amendment which would 
have the effect of restraining the 
authority of the Irish Parliament would, 
as far as it went, be an improvement. 
If they were to have a Home Rule Par- 
liament in Ireland, and if that Parliament 
was not to be destructive of the liberties 
of the Irish people and ruinous to the 
peace and welfare of the Empire, there 
ought to be created by legislative enact- 
ments and restrictions a sort of legislative 
paddock carefully walled and restrieted— 
a kind of legislative menagerie, in which 
Land League legislators might carry out 
their varied forms of legislation without 
danger to other people and only with 
danger to themselves. That was the 
only reason why he voted on any of 
these Amendments. The more power 
that was given to the Irish Parliament 
the worse it would be from the point of 
view of the Irish Loyalists, and they 
proved this conclusively by what their 
future rulers had said and done in the 
past. It was because the Amendment 
had a restrictive tendency, and because if 
the House had any common-sense left it 
would be enforced hereafter by other 
clauses, that he thought it deserved the 
support of the House. The Opposition 
were anxiously waiting for light on 
these points—not from the Radical Party, 
who dare not speak, but from high 
authorities on the Treasury Bench, 
It must surely have struck the Com- 
mittee with sorrowful amazement that 
the greatest authority on Parliamentary 
procedure—the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—had not only been conspicuous 
by his absence from the Debates, but had 
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been absolutely dumb up to the present. 
Knowing what they did of his past 
history, and the great reputation he had 
made as a Constitutional authority, they 
had surely a right to expect and hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would let 
loose the floods of information which he 
had boiling up inside him, and pour it 
out to satisfy the thirsty Opposition. 
But they had utterly failed to draw a 
word from the right hon. Gentleman. 
The whole affair of defending this Bill 
had fallen upon the Prime Minister, 
although he (Colonel Saunderson) did not 
believe he was its author. Its author 
was just going out of the House. [Mr. 
Bryce had just risen from the Treasury 
Bench.] The Prime Minister, charged 
with the Constitutional lore which his 
Colleague had gathered in every corner 
of the earth, generally got up and 
answered the arguments advanced against 
the Bill with declamatory ridicule and 
contempt. The right hon. Gentleman 
had, however, admitted that the question 
raised by the present Amendment was 
too great to laugh at and deride in the 
House of Commons. The right hon. 
Gentleman, from the serious character of 
his speech, appeared to realise that the 
mind of the country was becoming awake 
to the fact that the dearest and deepest 
interests of the Empire were at stake, 
and that the noble Lord had pointed out 
dangers and difficulties that must in- 
evitably arise when an alien Parliament 
and an alien Government, composed of 
men who now sat in this House, and who 
were now supported by the money of 
foreigners on the other side of the 
Atlantic—— 


Ture CHAIRMAN: I must recall the 
hon. and gallant Member's attention to 
the Amendment. 


CoLonEL SAUNDERSON said, he at 
once bowed to the Chairman’s ruling, 
und would allude to the speech of the 
Prime Minister. The right hon. Gentle- 
man dealt at great length with the idea 
of sending an Ambassador to a Foreign 
Court, and said that he could not conceive 
that the Irish Government would be so 
impatient for evil as to adopt such a 
monstrous course. [An hon. MEMBER : 
Impassioned for evil.] | Well, impas- 
sioved for evil. That was equally 
understandable. At all events, his com- 
patriots had been very open in their 


Colonel Saundersonu 


{COMMONS} 
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declarations. Though they never spoke 
inside the House, they did outside, and 
they had very clearly laid it down that 
there was no finality in the Bill. 
It was because the restrictions which 
this Amendment proposed to place upon 
the Irish Parliament, followed by others, 
might have the effect of making this 
Parliament, if it ever existed, less potent 
for evil that he supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN  (Bir- 
mingham, W.): I think that those who 
have listened to the Debate, opened as it 
was by the noble Lord the Member 
for West Edinburgh in a speech of great 
merit and ability, will acknowledge that 
on the whole it has been extremely in- 
structive, and has thrown considerable 
light upon the spirit in which the 
Government have entered upon their 
great undertaking. I will also say that 
it contains a lesson to those rather im- 
patient Members of the House who 
desire to see a Bill of this importance 
disposed of in a few days. Here we are 
on a very early stage of the Bill, and a 
discussion has been raised the importance 
of which cannot be denied. It would, 
therefore, be a monstrous thing if such 
discussions, tending as they do to en 
lighten the public as to the character of 
the Biil, were to be shut out by anything 
like a ruthless application of the Closure. 
I do not believe the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister has any sym- 
pathy whatever with those ardent spirits. 
He has proposed and carried many Bills 
in this House, and he knows that it is a 
part of the traditions of the House to 
give Bills of importance a fair considera- 
tion. But when the Government propose 
a Bill te create a new Constitution and 
to destroy an old one, we must expect 
rather more than the ordinary time for 
consideration. Anyone who doubts the 
importance of the Debate that has been 
raised would have had those doubts 
removed had he listened to the speech of 
the Prime Minister. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not deny the importance 
of the question. On the contrary, he 
put it in a category by itself as one 
of those subjects which he himself 
desired to treat with dryness, and he 
recommended that others should treat it 
in the same way. ‘There are many sub- 
jects brought forward in this House 
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which my right hon. Friend never treats 
with dryness, and, therefore, it must be 
a subject of an altogether exceptional 
character which requires that exceptional 
treatment. If this matter is to be treated 
with dryness because it is a proposal for 
limiting freedom of discussion in a Par- 
liament which has yet to be created, then 
I would only say in passing how much 
more dry must be the treatment of any 
proposal to limit discussion in a Parlia- 
ment which already exists. I now come 
to the proposition which my right hon. 
Friend has shown to be of great im- 
portance. Let us see what the position 
of matters really is. My right hon. 
Friend proposes to pass a Bill to give to 
Irishmen the management of exclusively 
Irish affairs. How many hon. Members 
are there behind him who have pledged 
themselves in the country that that is all 
they intend to do—that they will not go 
one atom beyond it—that they will not 
allow the Irish Parliament to meddle, 
even by one jot or tittle, in affairs that 
are Imperial ? Unity of the Empire is 
to be preserved, and that is to be attended 
to by the Imperial Parliament. The 
Irish Parliament, a subordinate Parlia- 
ment, is to deal only with exclusively 
Irish affairs. My right hon. Friend, as 
has been explained by the Mover of the 
Resolution, proposes to secure that result 
by refusing to the Irish Parliament 
cognisance of any affairs which are not 
exclusively Irish. My right hon. Friend 
has attempted to-night, I think without 
sufficient consideration, to minimise the 
importance of his statement, because he 
has said that when he spoke of not 
allowing the Irish Parliament to take 
cognisance of matters other than those 
which are purely Irish, he only meant by 
Act. That would be playing with the 
House, and, what is more important, it 
would be playing with the country. To 
allow an Irish Parliament to deal with 
Imperial affairs by Resolution, when you 
pretend that they shall not deal with 
them by Act of Parliament, is to allow 
this interference with Imperial affairs to 
come in by a side door when you refuse 
to allow it tocome in by the frout door. 
It is absolutely impossible that the Prime 
Minister can keep faith with the public, 
and establish a Parliament in Ireland 
dealing exclusively with Irish affairs, if 
itean be shown that by his proposal this 
Trish Parliament can—and, of course, pro- 
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bably will—deal with Imperial affairs. 


My noble Friend the Member for West 
Edinburgh has shown, under almost 
every head of the excluded subjects, that 
the Irish Parliament will be able to deal 
by Resolution with those matters with 
which it canuot deal by Act of Parlia- 
ment. One would have thought, under 
those circumstances, that the Prime 
Minister would at once have accepted 
the Amendment, or that if he objected to 
its terms he would have suggested a 
variation of them. He might have sug- 
gested such an alteration as would have 
provided that the Irish Parliament should 
not deal with these forbidden matters 
either by Resolution or Act of Parliament. 
That would have been more consistent 
than the position occupied at present by 
the Government. But how did my right 
hon. Friend meet the noble Lord who 
moved the Amendment’ The noble 
Lord showed on half-a-dozen different 
points that it would be possible, on 
critical and important occasions, for the 
Irish Parliament tointerfere by Resolution, 
to the great disadvantage of British 
interests, in Imperial matters. The 
Prime Minister, however, referred to only 
one of those matters, and that was the 
suggestion that if the Irish Parliament 
was so disposed it might send Envoys to 
foreign countries, though it would be 
prohibited from making Treaties, and 
would thus hamper and embarrass 
British diplomacy. What was the 
answer of the Prime Minister? He 
simply said that those Envoys could not 
he paid, and could not be accredited, 
Permit me to say that that was a purely 
technical answer. There are many 
indirect ways in which payment could be 
found, aud many Envoys have been re- 
warded in one way or another—in this 
country by Baronetcies. But in Ireland 
some good fat office may no doubt be the 
indirect reward for such — services, 
although, of course, it is perfectly well- 
known that every patriotic Irishman is 
willing to serve his country for nothing. 
But my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister says that the Envoys would not 
be accredited. Let me remind him, 
however, that Mason and Slidell were 
not accredited, and yet if they had not 
been taken ex route, their presence in this 
country would have been extremely in- 
convenient to the Northern States of 
America at that time. I will take 
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another case. What about Franklin and 
our Colonies ? Franklin was notaccredited 
when he went to France, before that 
country recognised the United States, 
and yet he was successful in obtaining 
the recognition of his country and of at 
length getting himself accredited, and in 
procuring an alliance between France 
and the United States against this coun- 
try. I merely refer to these facts for the 
purpose of showing how very weak the 
argument of my right hon. Friend is 
even as regards the one point out of the 
six which the noble Lord put forward, 
that my right hon. Friend selected to 
deal with. My right hon. Friend sug- 
gested that another answer to the argu- 
ments of the noble Lord—an answer the 
spirit of which we have heard of before, 
and of which, doubtless, we shall hear 
again. My hon. and gallant Friend 
opposite quoted the words of the Prime 
Minister, in which he said, “ You assume 
that the Irish are impassioned for evil.” 
My right hon. Friend admitted that if the 
Irish Parliament were inclined to do 
perverse things, if they were going to 
use their rights for improper purposes, 
no doubt they might make themselves 
extremely inconvenient. This is a point 
upon which the throwing of a littie dry 
light may be very useful and necessary. 
Why does my right hon. Friend say that 
we believe that the Irish Parliament will 
be impassioned for evil if they adopt a 
foreign policy which may be opposed to 
the foreign policy of this country? I 
wish that my right hon, Friend would 
sometimes look at these matters from 
the point of view of a patriotic Irishman, 
Why should the Irish Parliament be im- 
passioned for evil, if, hereafter, when 
we get into some trouble with a foreign 
country, they sympathise with that coun- 
try rather than with ourselves? My 
right hon. Friend must not forget that 
the iron has entered into their souls for 
the last 700 years. Does my right hon. 
Friend believe that he can pull that iron 
out in the course of seven years? On 
the contrary, my right hon. Friend has 
himself done something to drive the iron 
in still deeper. Is it not possible that, 
after my right hon. Friend, some Body 
may arise who may have differences 
with the Irish Parliament, and who may 
treat that Body in regard to Imperial 
matters with scant respect ; and how can 
we, in such circumstances, expect that 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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Parliament to be in entire sympathy 
with our foreign policy ? Would it be 
fair for us in that case to accuse the 
Irish Parliament of being impassioned 
for evil because they took a view 
of events that was opposed to 
our own? I accuse my right hon. 
Friend of acting with extraordinary 
levity when he proposes to place the 
very existence of this country at the 
mercy of the Irish Parliament. [Cries 
of “Oh!”] Hon. Members who sit 
upon the Ministerial Benches may 
ridicule my remarks, but they are not 
the men who made England, though 
they may be indifferent to the chances of 
its destruction. Wemay well be indignant 
at the charge of obstruction that has 
been brought against us when we are 
determined to discuss these matters, 
Upon what basis are you crevting this 
Parliament for Ireland ? You are doing 
so on the ground that Ireland is a 
separate nation, and therefore ought to 
have a separate Parliament of her own. 
Therefore, we ought not to have any 
sentimental talk about that Parliament 
being impassioned for evil in case they 
should act as though they were the 
Parliament of a separate nation. We 
do not accuse France of being im- 
passioned for evil because she takes a 
different view of Siamese matters from 
what we may happen to do. It is not 
only probable—it is absolutely certain— 
that the Irish Parliament will, in the 
future, as Irish Parliaments have done 
in the past, take a different view of 
foreign policy from our own. Therefore, 
if the Irish Parliament is allowed to 
discuss and to pass Resolutions with 
regard to our foreign policy, it will 
seriously hamper and embarrass us at a 
time when, perhaps, we may be in a 
position of great difficulty. This is a 
real danger to us. Does any man in 
this House believe that, if we went to 
war with France, an Irish Parliament 
would not, if it had the power to do so, 
pass Resolutions in opposition to our 
foreign policy ? This is one of the most 
serious questions that the House of 
Commons can discuss. I ask with great 
confidence whether any impartial man, 
quietly considering the possibilities and 
the probabilities of the case, can doubt 
that an Irish Parliament, influenced as 
they would be both by tradition and by 
interest, would not sympathise, in such a 
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case, rather with France than with this 
country ? Can we conceive anything 
which would do more to weaken the arm 
of England than to have such a Parlia- 
ment within our own borders passing 
Resolutions opposed to our policy in such 
acase? It is not necessary, in such an 
event, to accuse the Irish Parliament of 
being impassioned for evil, or of possess- 
ing a double dose of original sin for 
taking that course. On the contrary, 
viewed by the dry light of reason, it is 
the most probable thing that they would 
do. We have had Irish Parliaments be- 
fore, and we know what course they 
are likely to pursue in the future. In 
my opinion, the answer which my right 
hon. Friend has attempted to make to 
the arguments of the noble Lord 
is most inadequate. My right hon. 
Friend said that there was no restriction 
in this matter upon the Colonial Legisla- 
tures. We know that the Canadian 
House of Commons passed a Resolution 
sympathising with Home Rule. But 
does not that raise once more the difference 
between our Colonies and Ireland? Our 
Colonies are thousands of miles away ; 
Ireland is quite close to us. What our 
Colonies can do with perfect impunity 
may not be done by Ireland without 
danger to this country. I think it will 
be agreed that the Resolution of the 
Canadian Heuse of Commons was in- 
pertinent. If any Foreign or Colonial 
Legislature passed Resolutions which are 
impertinent, we can afford to regard them 
with perfect indifference. In all these 
cases it must, however, be borne in mind 
that it is one thing to have Parliaments 
thousauds of miles away passing such 
Resolutions, but it would be quite another 
thing to have such Resolutions passed by 
a Parliament within a few miles from our 
shores. The Prime Minister saw that 
this was what he would term a plausible 
Resolution—that is, it was one which 
would be difficult to explain away in the 
country, and he may be sure that we 
shall do our best to point out what light 
this throws on the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment as provided in the Bill. The 
Prime Minister’s argument was that if 
we were to say to the Irish Parliament, 
“You shall not pass Resolutions and 
shall not discuss matters which are ex- 
pressly taken from your cognisance,” we 
shall be interfering with their sacred 
right of petition. That is a most 
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wonderful argument. A_ Board of 
Guardians may petition, but not the 
Irish House of Commons. The Irish 
Legislature will alone be deprived of the 
right of petitioning the British Parlia- 
ment. The Irish Members may here 
break their silence. There is the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth bursting 
with eloquence. Let him get up in his 
place and tell us in the course of a few 
hours what value he attaches to the right 
to humbly petition this Parliament. The 
subjects in Ireland would, of course, con- 
tinue to have their right of petition. 
But how long is it since the Prime 
Minister conceived this extraordinary 
opinion of Petitions? Does he know 
anything about the Petitions to this 
House? It is an ancient and venerable 
practice, and continues down to the 
present day ; and I am assured that there 
are Petitions against this Home Rule 
Bill which contain over 1,000,000 
signatures. Here is a case in which 
my right hon. Friend can _ give 
practical proof of his opinion of 
the value of the right of petition 
which he gives to the Irish Legislature. 
When Petitions come to this House with 
1,007,793 signatures against Home Rule 
and with only 47 signatures in favour of 
it, if my right hon. Friend would there- 
upon drop his Bill, we should understand 
his appreciation of the value of Petitions, 
But if the Prime Minister ignores Peti- 
tions in the proportion of, roughly, 
1,000,000 to 40, what value will the hon. 
and learned Member for North Louth 
attach to the right of petitioning the 
House of Commons ? The Prime Minis- 
ter asked what would be the use of 
prohibiting the Irish Legislature from 
passing Resolutions which you would be 
unable to enforce. Why not? Hon, 
Members have been satisfied when in 
speeches equally dry he has assured 
them that the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament was assured. He said, * You 
have a Navy and Army. You arein the 
proportion of 30,000,000 to 5,000,000, 
You are so tremendously powerful, and 
you can enforce anything you like at any 
time you please.” Exactly the same 
principle applies to the proceedings of 
the Irish Parliament, and you can at any 
time send an Army to Ireland. Suppose 
they pass an Act which they are pro- 
hibited from passing. What then? 
When the Prime Minister answers that, 
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I will answer his question as to how we 
are going to enforce the prohibitions 
which we now propose. I suppose he 
looks to the Exchequer Judges. I do 
not know how that is to be done, but I 
am quite sure, I hope, that when we come 
to the clause, the right hon. Gentleman 
will explain what it is he expects from 
those two unfortunate learned gentlemen. 
The argument cuts both ways. It 
absolutely destroys the argument of my 
right hon. Friend, who can no more 
enforce the supremacy, or restrictions, or 
safeguards which he puts forward in bis 
Bill than he can enforce the prohibitions 
which we propose. If he says he has 
convinced himself that the safeguards in 
the Bill are insufficient to enable this 
House to exercise control over the Irish 
Parliament, that admission applies equally 
to all the other safeguards—it applies to 
those which he has accepted just as much 
as to those which he has not accepted. 
The securities are insufficient by the 
confession of the Prime Minister himself. 
He has said—* You cannot enforce your 
will upon the Irish Parliament.” We 
agree with him, and it has been our con- 
tention all through that, in order to 
enforce your will upon au Irish Legis- 
lature, you must have something more 
than the Army and the Navy to rely 
upon ; you want something in the nature 
of a Civil force, something in the nature 
of a permanent Executive. This Debate 
has gained for us a most complete and 
satisfactory admission from the Prime 
Minister, and I hope and venture to 
believe it will bear fruit when we come 
to propose our Amendments to secure a 
satisfactory Imperial Executive in Ire- 
land. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Rigsy, Forfar) : I must agree that 
this has been a most enlightening 
Debate, and it has brought out most dis- 
tinctly the efficacy of the safeguards which 
are provided in the Bill, as compared with 
the triviality of those which it is proposed 
to substitute. For instance, Clause 3, 
Sub-section 10, provides that no laws shall 
be passed by the Irish Legislature in 
regard to trade marks, merchandise marks, 
copyright, or patent rights, and it makes 
that clear by saying that any law passed 
in contravention of the section shall be 
null and void. That is a genuine safe- 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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guard. [A laugh.] At all events, it is 
a totally different safeguard from those 
which are now proposed, and a far better 
one. No law that could be passed by 
the Irish Legislature would have the 
slightest validity so far as it was not 
derived from the Act of the Imperial 
Parliament ; and waste paper, indeed, 
would be all laws passed through the 
two Houses of the Irish Legislature 
unless they could show their authority in 
an Act passed. by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Of themselves Resolutions have 
no validity ; you cannot take anything 
from them, because they have nothing. 
The proposal of the Amendment is, first 
of all, to prevent discussion ; but I do not 
think you can fairly divide discussion, 
Resolution, and the right of Petition. If 
you allow discussion, it is vain to refuse 
to allow Resolutions; the moral effect 
produced by the opinion of the Irish 
Legislature would be equally plain 
whether a Resolution followed discussion 
or not, and would it be possible to put an 
end to discussion if you attempted it ? 
The right of Petition, of which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) spoke 
in terms so contemptuous, has, through- 
out the whole of our Constitutional 
history, been most highly prized ; and, 
unless you shut out the right of Petition, 
you cannot shut out the right of resolu- 
tion or the right of discussion. The 
safeguards in the Bill, which hon. Gen- 
tlemen say cannot be relied upon, cannot 
but act ; they act automatically. The 
authority of law which gives an Act 
of Parliament force without bringing 
about civil war, without requiring the 
aid of the military, and, except in 
extreme circumstances, without even re- 
quiring the intervention of the police, 
will be given to the Irish Acts only so 
far as they are within the powers marked 
out for them by the Bill. Pictures have 
been drawn of dangers that might arise 
if the Irish Legislature travelled beyond 
its functions. It has been said that 
Representatives might be sent by Ireland 
to Foreign Powers, and the case of 
Franklin has been quoted. But Franklin 
was accredited to one of our enemies, 
and there is nothing to prevent that 
being done again. Irish rebels, if such 
there are, might send their Ambassador 
to any Power with which we were at 
war. I do not disguise the difficulties of 
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the position, but I wish to show that the 
Bill will neither increase nor diminish 
them. Franklin was a rebel, and was 
accredited to one of our enemies, and we 
should have had the right, if we had got 
him, to have hanged him. Franklin was 
kindly received by our enemies ; but if he 
had been received in the same capacity 
by any of eur Allies, that would have 
given us just cause to go to war with 
them, because it is against the Law of 
Nations to receive an Ambassador from 
the rebels of an Ally. The position is 
this. An Act passed by the Irish Legis- 
lature, if béyond its powers, is null and 
void, and yet it is suggested there is 
great danger from Resolutions which 
have no pretence of being laws, but are 
mere expressions of opinion. I do not 
deny that the utterances, however ir- 
regular, however unauthorised, of a 
representative body of men in Ireland 
must necessarily have weight; but do 
right hon. Gentlemen think it would be 
good policy or that it would be wise to 
endeavour to shut down that safety-valve 
for the expression of cpinion by the 
Representatives of the people ? 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 238 ; 
Noes 259.—( Division List, No. 102.) 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In 
accordance with the pledge given this 
afternoon, I now move, Sir, that you do 
report Progress, 

Motion made, and Question, “ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,’—( Mr. VW. E. Glad- 
stone,)—put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution [29th May] reported. 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4, 
FURTHER VOTE ON ACCOUNT, 
“That a further sum, not exceeding 
£4,810,250, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charges 
for the following Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments for the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March, 1894."—(see pp. 1427-9.) 
Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


{30 Mar 1893} 
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*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he wished to call the attention of the 
Vice President of the Council to a Cir- 
cular which had been issued by his 
Department in January, lest as to the 
accommodation and system of education 
in elementary schools, which Circular 
had been sent to all the schools through- 
out the country, whether Board schools 
or voluntary schools. It had been 
alluded to in the House of Lords by one 
of the very best living authorities on 
elementary education, Lord Sandford 
and from the purport of the noble Lord's 
remarks it seemed clear that he con- 
sidered the implied requirements of the 
Circular were such as to make it practi- 
cally impossible for the voluntary 
schools to comply with it; and if any- 
thing like exact conformity with the Cir- 
cular was to be insisted on the voluntary 
system would be seriously endangered. 
Lord Kimberley, in replying, said— 

“Tt seemed to be thought, in some quarters, 
that there was a desire suddenly to come down 
on voluntary schools throughout the country 
and make a peremptory demand upon them to 
bring their accommodation, sanitary provision, 
and school apparatus up to the higher standard ; 
and so, by a side wind, to convert a large 
number of voluntary schools into Board 
schools. That, in his opinion, would be a per- 
fectly unjustifiable proceeding.” 

It would be well if the Vice President 
would kindly confirm before them the 
assurances given by the President of the 
Council in the other House. Lord 
Kimberley said the Circular was merely 
one of inquiry ; but he ventured to say 
that it meant something more than that. 
Why, the Inspectors were told to see to 
the rectification of any defects which the 
inquiries under this Cireular might bring 
to light. But the Inspectors had been 
doing thisall along. Why, then, was afresh 
inquiry started this year ? It looked as if 
some new departure were contemplated. 
The voluntary schools were entitled to 
know what to expect. There had been 
spent on them in the last generation 
no less a sum than £138,000,000, 
and they had conformed to all the 
requirements of the Edueation De- 
partment from time to time. Now, all 
sorts of requirements were put upon 
them—as to warming, lighting, the pro- 
viding of certain areas for playgrounds, 
even in places where no ground could be 
got. Surely the voluntary schools were 
entitled to know under what new rules 
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they were to act. Why had the De- 
partment waited until this year of grace, 
1893, for all these new requirements? It 
really did look as if there was an inten- 


tion to impose fresh liabilities on 
voluntary schools. Lord Kimberley 
stated— 


“The Royal Commission which reported in 
June, 1888, stated that the time had come when 
the State might well be more exact in requiring 
for school children a proper amount of air and 
space, suitable premises, and a reasonable 
extent of playground, That Report was the 
foundation of the whole matter.” 

Lord Norton stated that the Code of 
1890 demanded generally that all schools 
receiving grants should satisfy the 
Department as to their healthiness ; but 
it restricted the application of any new 
requirements as to space to new build- 
ings. He trusted that now no immediate 


pressure would be put upon the older 


schools beyond a general warning to all 
voluntary managers to set their houses 
in order so far as their means would 
allow. He hoped some consolatory 
assurance would now be afforded to that 


effect. ‘There was no more praiseworthy, 


deserving, and meritorious class than 
those for whom he was pleading. They 
were the pioneers of Elementary Educa- 
tion; before the creation of School 
Boards they were prophets crying in the 
wilderness. ‘They had been the means 
of saving the State £40,000,000, which 
had been raised by private subscriptions 
and resources. It was the buildings 
erected by this money it was now desired 
to improve by this Circular. Not- 
withstanding the great number of Board 
schools, there were 5,000 more voluntary 
schools than there were in 1870. He 
hoped that, in the circumstances, the 
voluntary managers would receive the 
kindly, gracious, and sympathetic con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) said, if his hon. Friend had 
given notice of his intention to deal with 


the Circular, he would have been in a 
better position to answer him than he now 
was. The hon. Gentleman asked why 
the Circular, which dealt with the sani- 
tary and healthy condition of schools, was 
issued in this particular year? He (Mr. 


Acland) only said that a large number of 
Sir R. Temple 
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Inspectors, reporting upon all parts of the 
country, had been desiring some inquiry 
of this kind for a long period. They 
_had reported again and again that the 
condition of many schools was sach that 
! the children suffered in health; and he 
‘drew no distiction between Board schools 
‘and voluntary schools, considering it the 
| duty of the Department to deal equally 
| with both classes of schools. Again and 
/again School Inspectors had _ cailed 
| attention to this matter, and had asked 
| for some kind of Statistical Returns to 
show how the schools stood. The Com- 
| mission of Lord Cross said the time had 
'come when, in the very words of the 
| Circular, it would be reasonable to limit 
the time for requiring compliance with 
| certain conditions as to the healthiness 
,of the buildings. The Circular asked 
| questions of the Inspeetors in order that 
the state of things might be ascertained. 
He submitted that the Circular did not 
ask for anything which was unreason- 
‘able. It asked, for instance, whether 
the site was open and airy and previded 
reasonable space, and whether the play- 
ground was of sufficient size and pro- 
vided with gymnastic apparatus. He 
quite agreed there were various crowded 
parts where it was impossible to insist 
on the playgrounds being of a certain 
size for an old school as in the case of a 
new. But he considered it was a good 
thing they should have the information 
as to whether and where such schools 
existed. The Circular further asked 
whether the building was dry and in 
good repair, whether it was properly 
lighted, whether the class-rooms were of 
reasonable size, and the staircases pro- 
perly arranged, and as to the cloak-rooms 
and offices. There ought to be good 
cloak-rooms in all our schools, whether 
in town or country. To have damp 
clothes steaming in the same room where 
the children were taught was most un- 
desirable for health, as every medical 
man would testify. As to the offices, 
they ought to be disconnected from one 
another. The hon. Baronet said that 
great efforts had been made by voluntary 
managers as well as by Boards to bring 
their schools up to modern requirements. 
In bringing schools up to modern re- 
quirements—and he was glad to say that 
many clergy, landlords, and others had 
made admirable efforts in this direction 
—this Cireular would not injure them in 
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any way whatever. If the hon. Baronet 
inquired what action had been taken 
since the Department had received the 
answers to the Circular he would find 
there was no cause for great alarm ;_ but 
he did not hesitate to say that in all 
matters relating to the warmth, light, 
sanitation, ventilation, equipment, and 
generally healthy accommodation, he, 
with the Department, thoroughly in- 
tended to do all he could to bring up our 
schools of all kinds, whether voluntary 
or Board schools, to a state of complete 
efficiency. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) did not think the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman was by any 
means satisfactory, and he was afraid, 
when the proper time came, in Committee, 
there would be some further observations 
In the mean- 
time, he desired to point out one im- 
portant subject as to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had said nothing. Many 
schools within the last few years 
had made great structural alterations in 
order to comply with the requirements 
of the Edueation Department. The 
managers had done this at great cost, 
and in the face of great difficulty, at the 
request of the Education Department, 
although they themselves did not entirely 
approve of the alterations. | Notwith- 
standing the fact that these structural 
alterations had been made in the case of 
many of these schools, the right hon. 
Gentleman or his Inspectors were actually 
calling upon the managers to reverse 
what they had done three or four years 
ago, aud make further changes and incur 
additional expense. 


Mr. ACLAND: That has nothing to 


do with this Cireular. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am quite 
wella ware of that ; but I want to call the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention to the 
matter, and when we go into Committee 
I should like to ask him a special ques- 
tion about it. 


*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
desired to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
if he could definitely state whether the 
Government would give its support 
to the Bill for amending the Crofters’ 
Act ? 

VOL. XII. 


to make upon the matter. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER intimated that it was 
out of Order to refer to the Bill on the 
Report of the Vote on Account. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR desired to ask a 
question or two relating to the Royal Com- 
mission in the Islands and Highlands. 
The excuse was made that this Commis- 
sioncould not begin its operations until the 
weather had improved. In the middle 
of April, the weather having improved, 
they had commenced, and now, after a 
month’s work, they had suspended opera- 
tions for three weeks, when the days were 
at the longest and the weather was at 
its best. Why had they suspended 
operations at this juncture, when there 
was so much urgency with regard to the 
question of land in the Highlands ? He 
would like to ask what remuneration 
was being made to the Royal Commis- 
sion He was aware that the expenses 
of its members were allowed ; but he 
would like to know what that meant! 
The Mail Service in the Highlands and 
Islands was in a very unsatisfactory 
state, especially in the Islands, where 
there was great irregularity. The people 
complained that they could not get 
their letters, in some instances, more than 
once a week. He would ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he could not, 
by conference with the Postmaster 
General and the Treasury, make such 
arrangements as would effect a much- 
needed improvement in the Mail Service? 
With regard to Secondary Education 
in the Highlands, he would like to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
not act upon a hint which he had given 
him, and provide small annual bursaries 
for boys who would have to come a long 
way to the central school ? 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) desired, for a few moments, to allude 
to a matter on which he had ventured to 
trouble the House on several occasions, 
by way of questions to the Home 
Secretary. He had the honour to 
represent a constituency in which there 
was a large convict prison, the warders 
of which had a great many grievances 
with respect to hours and other matters, 
to which the attention of the Home 
Office had frequently been called. He 
had assisted the warders to the best of 

3R 
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his ability, and the Home Secretary had 
been courteous enough to give directions 
that he should be furnished with an 
elaborate Memorandum dealing with 
those grievances. The tone of that 
Memorandum, however, was very dis- 
appointing. It was the tone of an 
advocate defending his cause, rather than 
of animpartial Department deciding upon 
a case which had been laid before it. 
This Memorandum differed very seriously 
from the allegations made to him by his 
constituents ; but upon many matters in 
the Memorandum he did not think the 
facts were disputed. He would venture 
to call the attention of the House and 
the Home Secretary to one or two of the 
facts in regard to the hours of these 
prison warders. They often heard in 
that House of the necessity for shortening 
the hours of labour, and he thought tlie 
House would admit that the hours of 
labour among the employés of the 
Government itself were very long. 
These warders were sometimes on day 
and sometimes on night duty. The 
hours of labour of those on day duty 
were as much as 65 per week, exclusive 
of meal-times. That was a very large 
figure. The Department, in reply to his 
statement on this subject, declared that 
he had taken the months in which the 
hours of labour were longest, and had not 
taken into account the days of leave. 
But the months on which the duty was 
longest happened to be about 10 in the 
year, and the days of leave were enly 14 
at the outside, and in speaking of the 
length of hours in that House they did 
not take into account the days of leave 
granted to employés. If they were to 
take account of the leave, they ought also 
to take account of the patrols necessary 
during meal-times. As to night duty, 
it would be admitted, considering the 
character and strain of the work, that 
the hours should not be long, yet the 
warders had to do 60 hours’ night duty a 
week ; and when the change was made 
from night to day duty, or the opposite, 


the warder had to be on service for 17 
hours out of the 24. 9 Then there was 
the question of a half-holiday. The 


warders on day duty had an oceasiona! 


half-holiday on «a Saturday. But 
those on night duty had no half- 


holiday, and nothing corresponding to 
it ; and that was the principal grievance 
Viscount Cranborne 
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of which they complained. Night duty 
was far more laborious than day duty, 
and he urged the Home Secretary to 
make some mitigation in this respect. It 
might be asked, if these men had griev- 
ances, why did they not lay them before 
the Visiting Director? They had done 
so themselves, and also through their 
Governor, but apparently without suc- 
cess. Ile appealed to the Home Seere- 
tary to re-cousider the whole matter, 
especially the point of the half-holiday. 
Perhaps the right hon, Gentleman might 
be willing to grant a Departmental Com- 
mittee of a small character to inquire into 
the grievances of the warders. If the 
right hon. Gentleman could not see his 
way to do that he would ask him to 
receive a deputation of the warders, who 
might themselves lay their case before 
him. He hoped the right hon, Gentle- 
man would see his way to mitigate the 
grievances of a very deserving body of 
men te whom the country owed a great 
deal, and who were worked harder than 
would be allowed in most private em- 
ployments. 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
truE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) said, heregretted that, 
not having had notice of the intention of the 
noble Lord to bring forward the subject, 
he had not with him the materials which 
would enable him to go in detail into the 
various points to which to which the 
noble Lord hed referred. But he would 
remind bim and the House that the whole 
question of the treatment of warders of 
convict prisons—their status, pay, hours 
of labour, and holidays—was most care- 
fully and laboriously investigated in 1891 
by a Departmental Committee presided 
over by Lord de Ramsay, and in con- 
sequence of the Report of that Com- 
mittee very large changes and improve- 
ments were made in the positions and 
conditions of labour of the warders less 
than two years ago. He had satisfied 
himself, after careful inquiry, that the 
position of the warders in Rochester 
Prison did not differ in any respect from 
the position of the warders in other con- 
viet prisons. The rules and the system 
which prevailed there were those recom- 
mended by the Committee with full 
knowledge of the circumstances and after 
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full inquiry. He had no responsibility 
in the matter, except that he had in- 
herited the system. He could not accede 
to the noble Lord’s suggestion to start a 
fresh Departmental Inquiry within so 
short a time of the last one; but if any 
well-founded case was brought before 
him and were proved to his satisfaction 
to be a real grievance he should gladly 
attend to it and do everything in his 
power to meet it. He would suggest to 
the noble Lord that between now and the 
Committee of Supply—which he admitted 
was a contingent and indefinite time— 


the noble Lord should bring before 
him officially any complaints — he 
had to make, and he would promise 


to give them his personal attention and 
most careful consideration. 


Mr H. R. FARQUHARSON 
(Dorset, W.) commented on the way in 
which the Votes had been closured in the 
attempt to rush through the Vote on 
Account on the previous night. He 
desired to know from the Minister of 
Agriculture what his intention was with 
regard to the great distress in agriculture? 
Nothing surprised him more than the 
apathy and indifference in the House 
generaily as regarded the condition of 
agriculture. The agricultural industry in 
England was positively on its last legs. 
Day after day and night after night they 
had interminable discussion about Ire- 
land, whilst the most important industry 
of the country—that of agrieulture— 
was positively going to the dogs, He 
considered that before they finally dis- 
posed of the Vote for the Board of Agri- 
culture they ought to hear from the 
Minister of Agriculture what his views 
were as to some remedy for the present 
state of agriculture. There was the 
matter of swine fever, for dealing with 
which the President of the Board of 
Agriculture promised to bring forward a 
measure ; but no such measure had as yet 
been laid before the House. He should 
like some information as to this. He 
desired also to put one or two questions 
to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He had very great fault to 
find with the way the Annual Report of 
the Local Government Board was 


brought out, and with the tables and 
figures given. 


With the 


reference to 
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lunatic and insane children, who were 
described as indoor paupers in the work- 
houses, he asked how many such cases 
there were, and whether the lunatic 
children were kept apart from the sane 
children ? Nothing could be more harm- 
ful than to allow the two classes to be 
mixed up. He expressed the opinion 
that the agricultural localities had to sup- 
port more workhouses in proportion to 
population than other localities, and pro- 
ceeded to ask for information respecting 
what were deseribed as able-bodied in- 
mates in workhouses. As regarded 
children, he did not understand what an 
able-bodied child meant, but he supposed 
children under 16 were not able-bodied. 
One more point to which he would draw 
attention was that of the maintenance of 
paupers, and the expense of that main- 
tenance as applied, distinctively, to in- 
door and outdoor patients. It was im- 
possible to arrive at a conclusion as to 
the distinction on the face of this Report. 
There was a number of other items, 
dealing with matters of expense, which 
might have the careful consideration of 
the right hon. Gentleman and his subor- 
dinates at the Local Government Office. 
He would only express a hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman would in future 
instruct his subordinates to draw up the 
Report of the Department so that the 
items, as affecting indoor and outdoor 
pauperism, would be made clearer to the 
public, for whose information the Report 
was intended. 


and Revenue, &c. 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said, it was, no doubt, very incon- 
venient to raise important questions 


at that late hour of the night (after 
midnight), but would undertake 
not to make a speech, and not to de- 
tain the House long, in calling attention 


he 


to one or two matters affecting that part 
of the country in which he was speciatly 


interested. He had, first of all, to call 
attention to the neglect of the Seotch 
fisheries. Much might be done to 


develop this important industry, Then, 
with regard to the Board of Supervision, 
its re-construction was absolutely neces- 
sary. At present this Board did its 
work very badly, and he did trust that 
the Secretary for Seotland (Sir) G, 
Trevelyan) would inquire into its method 
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of conducting public business, and 
apply adequate remedies? The hon. 
Gentleman then referred to the 
negligence of the Board of Super- 
vision in the matter of the proposed 
fever hospital at Auchtermuchty, which 
town he visited during the Recess, and 
when there, was asked by the Provost 
and Burgh Authorities to help them 
in their efforts to get the Board of 
Supervision to act. With such inattention 
to the state of matters in the Lowlands, 
and this, too, in the constituency of his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
what would the Board of Supervision not 
do in the Highlands? He wished the 
right hon. Gentleman, in his manage- 
ment of the affairs of Seotland, not to 
confine his purview to the mainland, and 
to the principal place in each of the 
Islands, but to extend his inquiry—or, 
better still, his visit—to the various dis- 
tricts of the Islands and the mainland, 
and so be better able to learn something 
of the requirements of the people, and of 
the indifference of the Board — of 
Supervision to the wants of — the 
population in the remote districts. The 
Board of Supervision had too many 
lawyers among its members ; and it 
was for the Secretary for Scotland to pre- 
vail upon his Colleagues to bring about 
such reforms as were demanded. The 
number of lawyers should be reduced, 
und these sanitary theorists replaced by 
practical men. The policy evidently was 
at present to find work for a number 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon, Member 
is wandering from the question before 
the House. 


*Mr. WEIR said, he would bow to 
the ruling of the Chair, but he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland would do some- 
thing in the direction he had indicated. 
He trusted that the Fiscals would be 
better looked after than they were by 
the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 
Another matter upon which he had a 
word tosay was the manner in which the 
business of the Board of Trade Offices was 
conducted. There were officials who 
used the offices for their own private 
purposes. In his opinion, all Government 
Departments should be above suspicion. 
If private firms allowed their employés to 
do such things as had been permitted by 

Mr. Weir 
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the Board of Trade, the result would be 
the Bankruptey Court for the firms and 
commercial immorality amongst the 
employés. These officials were paid 
sufficiently high salaries for attending 
to the business of the Department, 
and he thought they should give their 
services to the Department wholly and 
exclusively. He hoped the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) 
was in a position to assure the House 
that the business of his Department 
would be conducted on the lines of 
probity, honour, and honesty hence- 
forward. 

CotoneL R. GUNTER (York, W.R., 
Barkstone Ash) said, he was anxious that 
some guidance should be given to Boards 
of Guardians who might find it necessary 
or desirable to take buildings for use as 
cottage hospitals. The Guardians fre- 
quently had actions brought against 
them which were expensive to the rate- 
payers, and they would like their duties 
and liabilities to be more clearly defined. 
The question was, Were they entitled to 
take buildings, and, if they were, what 
arrangements had been made to safeguard 
them against litigation ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treve ryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said, the hon. Member for 
Inverness-shire spoke of the Royal Com- 
mission having made a_ break in_ its 
sittings. But they must remember what 
this Commission was, and what its 
labours were. It was «a Commission 
composed of gentlemen with important 
avocations of their own, who could not 
be taken from those avocations con- 
tinuously, and their labours involved 
great physical inconvenience and physical 
hardship in the very roughest and wildest 
parts of the United Kingdom. They 
never asked from the unpaid members of 
the Royal Commission the same sort of 
work that they had a right to ask from 
public servants with a continuous salary. 
The Commission had arranged its work 
most admirably. They had gone, first, to 
the important district of the Isle of 
Skye, where they stayed a month or 
more thoroughly examining the country. 
They would re-commence their labours at 
Beauly, in the very centre of what might 
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be called the sensational deer forest 
district of the Highlands. The Chair- 
man of the Commission, Sheriff Brand, 
would find during the three weeks’ recess 
public duties which it was necessary for 
him to perform. This was not a paid 
Commission. The members received 


£1 1s. per day for maintenance for each | 


day they were on service, and their 
travelling expenses—that was to say, 


nothing but a bare maintenance, so that | 
they should not be absolutely out of | 


pocket except for the time they were 
taken from those avocations by which 
they earned their livelihood. There was 
only one exception, Mr. Gordon, a sur- 
veyor, who was paid £5 5s. for each day 
that he was commissioned by his brother 
Commissioners to perform professional 


work. As to the bursaries, there were | 


no bursaries given out of the funds voted 
by Parliament. This was a question for 
the localities, and if the District Com- 
mittees proposed to spend the money that 
was given for secondary education upon 
providing bursaries for Highland children, 


he was quite sure that the Department | 


over which he had the honour to preside 


would help them in every way to carry | 


out that intention. The hon. Member 
sitting below the Gangway (Mr. Weir) 
asked when the Board of Supervision, 
which he said did its work very badly, 
would be re-constructed. He (Sir G. 


Trevelyan) did not admit that it did its | 


work badly, and more especially would 
he not admit that the individual 
members of the Board failed to apply to 
their work very great industry, great 
diligence, and great publie spirit ; but, 
as he had said, both in the House and 


elsewhere, he thought it was a Board | 


faultily constructed. He was prepared 


to re-construct it in a manner which, when | 


the time came, he should be glad to ex- 
plain to the House; but he could only 


do it by legislation, and when he brought | 
in the Local Government Bill for Scot- | 
land the construction of the Board of | 


Supervision would be an interesting part 
of the measure. In regard to the other 
points brought forward by the hon. 
Member, he must say he thought the 
hon. Member was too ready to appeal to 


the Central Authority on matters that | 
ought to be left to the Loeal Bodies who | 


represented the public opinion of the 
localities ; but in all matters where the 
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| Board of Supervision ought to interfere, 
he could promise the hon, Gentleman 
that that interference should take effect. 


*Dr. MACGREGOR asked if the 
| right hon. Gentleman could inform them 
when the Royal Commission would finish 
its work ? 
, Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
| he had to congratulate the Government 
upon the fact that they had doubled the 
grant to the Association which found 
employment for Reserve and discharged 
soldiers. They had a very interesting 
Debate on the subject of such employ- 
ment last night, and he could only say 
that the matter was one of extreme im- 
portance. Other countries provided em- 
ployment for their soldiers when 
discharged after long and honourable 
service, and it was found an excellent 
system, helping largely to popularise the 
Army and to strengthen it. France, 
Russia, and America provided State- 
/aided employment. The English Go- 
vernment, among the Governments of the 
civilised nations, did not do so. They 
had voluntary enlistment, and voluntary 
enlistment would be more popular if the 
Government followed the examples of 
other Governments. It was, of course, 
gratifying that this grant had been made, 
but he would prefer that the Government 
should seriously consider the whole ques- 
tion of employing men discharged from 
the Army or finding employment for 
them. 

Tue PRESIDENT or ruz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.) said, he 
could assure the hon. and gallant Geutle- 
man who had just sat down that the 
Government were sensible of the im- 
portance of the subject, and that they 
were doing their best in reference to it. 


Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, 
he rose to appeal to the Government, 
through the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir W. Harcourt), to postpone the Vote 
on Account, in order that an opportunity 
might be given for discussing the lawless 
condition of the Counties of Clare, Kerry, 
and Limerick. It was obvious that at 
25 minutes to 1 o'clock in the morning 
it was impossible to raise that question. 
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Many hon. Members were anxious that 
the discussion should take place, and he 
believed the Chief Secretary was desirous 
of giving his answer. 
dissented.] If that were so, he presumed 
it was because the case was as bad as 
some hon. Members believed it to be. 
He asked that the Vote should be taken 
as the first Order on Thursday, and he 
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did so in the interests of order in 
Treland. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W.  Hakrcovrrt, 


Derby) said, he would explain that it 
was necessary that the Vote should be 
taken before the House rose, as payments 
had to be made on June l. He regretted 


that the matter which the hon. Member | 


desired to raise had not been brought 
forward ; it would probably have better 
occupied the attention of the Committee 
than some of the topics which were 
discussed. He thought it a pity that 
some arrangement was not made for 
seeing that matters of real importance 
and not trifling subjects should he dis- 
cussed on the Vote on Account. 


House. In his early Parliamentary days 
no one ever pretended to raise the trivial 
questions that now occupied so much of 
their time. Nothing, indeed, was ever 
raised to matters of urgent importance. 
He hoped the House would not delay the 
Vote any longer. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare E.) said, 
he only wanted to say a few words in 
reference to what had fallen from the 
Member for South Londonderry. For 
his part, he was anxious that a Debate 
should take place, because he believed it 
would result in showing that the con- 
dition of the three counties named had 
steadily improved. He would point out 
that the condition of his county (Clare) 
had been discussed three or four times 
within as many months. He did not 
object to that discussion, provided some- 
thing new was brought forward. They 
had it debated on the Address, on a 
special Motion for Adjournment, and 
again during the ordinary Business of 
the House. Personally, he would be 


glad to enter into the matter again, as, | Clare was continued or not. 
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[Mr. J. Morvey | 


That | 


was a matter affecting both sides of the | 


| this 
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| Clare, the hon. Member for West Bel- 
| fast (Mr. Arnold-Forster) had declared 
| him to be able to place his hands on the 
persons who had committed some recent 
shooting eutrages. That was a state- 
ment which ought not to have been 
made by one hon. Member of the House 
of another, The hon. Member had 
widely circulated in the columns of The 
Times the statement that, if the hon. 
Member for Clare did not know who 
were the men who committed the out- 
rages, which everyone deplored, he could 
find out for the trouble of asking ; and 
the hon. Member declared the parish 
priest to be in the same position. He 
did not think that any hon. Gentleman 
would require him to place on record his 
denial of such a charge. He had been 
in the House, attending to his duties, 
since the beginning of the Session. The 
County Clare was weli supplied with 
| police, and it was a monstrous thing to 
maintain that it was his duty to leave 
the House and go to his constituency to 
perform police work. If the men were 
so well-known, how was it that the 
police did not know them? And how 
was it that, if he could find them for the 
trouble of asking, the hon. Member for 
| West Belfast and his informants had not 
taken that trouble ? It was a monstrous 
practice for one hon. Member to write to 
the newspapers because a murder had 
taken place in another hon, Member's 
constitueney, and urge that it was that 
hon. Member’s duty to track down the 
murderer, Everyone in the House would 
believe that he had not, and could not 
have, any knowledge, direct or indirect, 
of the men who fired the shots. He had 
repeatedly set his face against outrage of 
every kind, the only difference between 
him and the hon. Member for West 
Belfast being that he had impartially 
denounced every crime, whether on the 
part of the moonlighter or the landlord ; 
whereas the hon. Member had nothing 
to say of the primary cause of most of 
the crime in Ireland—the evictions by 
landlords. If they were to have this 
Debate, his (Mr. Redmond’s) conduct 
would be shown to be what it ought to 
be ; but, having been allowed to make 
statement, he did not care much 
whether the Debate on the condition of 
If, however, 





with regard to the condition of County ' the Debate should take place, it would 
Sir T. Lea 
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be established that the condition of | 
the county had improved, and that it 
was not for the general geod of Ireland, 
or of Clare, that this matter should be 
talked about in that House over and 
over again. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, | 
W.) said, that he could well under- 
stand that the hon. Member did not 
desire further debate on the condition of 
County Clare. But this matter was 
much too serious for personalities. He 
wished, first, to deal with the public | 
The reason that 


aspect of the question. 
this matter of grave public importance 
was not pressed the previous day was 
that there was a ruling of the Chairman 
declaring it to be impossible to take any 
question out of the order in which it was 


He and his hon. 


placed on the Paper. 
Friends were then and now anxious to 
raise the question, because it affected the 
lives and liberties of subjects and was 
on that account most urgent. The hon. | 
Member said that nothing had changed in 
Clare. A great deal had changed, and many 
miserable outrages had beea committed 
since the last Debate on the subject took 
place. With reference to the personal 
matter, the hon. Member had misrepre- 
sented him in one respect. Instead of | 
attributing to the hon. Member a know- 
ledge of the perpetrators of these acts 
he deliberately disavowed such a thing 
in his letter; and he was willing to 
believe that the hon. Member had no 
knowledge of the perpetrators of the 
crime. 


Mr. W. REDMOND said, that he 
would quote exactly the words used by 
the hon. Member in his letter to The 
Times— 

“The men who persecute Mr. Blood are well- 

known, | assume for the present purposes that 
the Member for the division and the parish 
priest do not know them, If that be the case, 
they are the only human beings within a score 
of miles who do not know them, and for the 
trouble of asking they could find out who they 
are to morrow.” 
If that statement meant anything at all 
it meant that he was in a position to | 
find out who the culprits were, and that 
he refrained from doing so. That state- 
ment he called monstrous. 
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*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, that 
he was obliged to the hon. Member for 
so correctly stating his views, and 
he was willing to believe that the hon. 
Member did not know the names of the 
men [cries of “Oh!”], but he asserted 
that the hon. Member couid ascertain the 
names in five minutes. Let him ask the 
Chief Secretary for them. [Cries of 
“ Ask him yourself !”] The right hon. 
Gentleman, in answer to a question, said 
that the names of the men were notorious 
and known to the police. If the Chief 
Secretary would not give the names to 
the hon. Member he would himself. 
[ Cries of “ The names!” and “Order!”] 
If the hon. Member visited his consti- 
tuency he would find scores of people 
who could give him the names at once. 
When a case of this gravity occurred in 
zn hon. Member’s constituency _ it 
was his duty to make an inquiry 
which would put him in a_ position 
to abate what was a great public 
He chalienged the hon. Mem- 
ber to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
who was responsible for the peace and 
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| government of Ireland, on what infor- 


mation he based his answer to the 
question put to him the other night that 
these men were known to the police and 
himself, 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I donot know the 


hames, 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, the 
right hon. Gentleman, in his answer, 
said that these men were known; and he 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he could not, within two 
minutes after arriving at Dublin Castle, 
that he could not at the Irish Office— 
that he could not now, after two minutes’ 
conversation with him (Mr. Arnold- 
Forster)—discover who the men were. 
Mr. Bindon Blood was living under the 
most damnable persecution. [Cries of 
“Order!”] The Chief Secretary told 
the House the other night that the men 
were known to the police. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had no ground for 
making that statement he ought not to 
have made it. He was certain that if 
the hon. Member opposite were to ask 
the Chief Secretary to find out who the 
men were he would get the names with- 
out difficulty. But if the hou. Member 


_were to say that the Chief Secretary 
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glad himself to try to put the hon. Mem-!him as an abettor of crime. 


ber on the track. Hon. Members 
seemed to be unaware of a notorious fact 
—namely, that scores and scores of these 
men, who were perpetrators and abettors 
of crime, were perfectly well known to 
the police; but that it was difficult to 
get evidence on which to convict them, 
because witnesses and jurors had been 
openly threatened by hon. Members 
opposite. [Cries of “Oh!”] He re- 
peated his challenge, and he asked every 
hon. Member in that House whether he 


did not feel in his heart—[Cries of 


“On!”"}]—that it was the duty of a 
Member of Parliament, as a_ public 
servant, to do all that he could, when the 
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facts of a case like this were brought | 


before him, to relieve a fellow-country- 
man from such persecution as Mr. 
Blood was now suffering under ? 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, the 
hon. Member for West Belfast had de- 
livered « most perplexing speech. 
contained a great deal of challenging, a 
vast deal of declamation, but not a grain 
or atom of sense. What did the hon. 
Member say in his letter to The Times ? 
He said that if his hon. Friend above the 
Gangway (Mr. W. Redmond) or the 
parish priest were ignorant of the names 
of the persons who attempted to commit 
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Let the 
men be convicted, and let the men be 
punished. If hon. Members used lan- 
guage in public letters and _ public 
speeches implying that others and them- 
selves were acquainted with these names, 
and if they would not give the names, 
then the House ought to be spared the 
annoyance of such mere drivel. He 
must say that the view the hon. Member 


took as to the duties of hon. Mem- 
bers of that House was one of the 
strangest of which he had ever heard. 


They were sent there to discuss public 
questions, to make laws for the public 
good ; but the hon. Member appeared to 
put upon hon. Members of the House 
the duties which were placed upon the 
police. If a crime occurred in any con- 
stituency it was the view of this hon. 
| Member that the hon, Gentleman repre- 
‘senting that constituency should leave 
the discharge of his duties in that House, 


| proceed to his constituency, and supple- 


It) 


'that House would not accept. 


a certain murder, they were the | 
only persons who were so ignorant. 
What was the necessary — infer- | 
ence? That the population of the 


district knew the names of the guilty 


parties, and that the hon. Member who | 


represented the district also knew the 
names. The hon. Member (Mr. Arnold- 
Forster) conveyed himself more than once 
that he knew the names, and at one 
point, before his speech was concluded, 


he seemed to give a promise that he 
would state the names. The Chief 


Secretary said he was unable to state | 


the names, and everybody believed that 
in the next sentence the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast would himself 
declare the names to the House. 
(Mr. Sexton) now challenged him to 
state the names to the House. If he did 
not know the names, then his letter to 
The Times was a mere delusion. If he | 


did know the names and would not state 
Mr. Arnold-Forster 


He | 


| then 


ment the apathy or ineffectiveness of the 
local police. Surely that was a reading 
of their duties which hon. Members of 
These 
crimes in Clare were secret, and they 
were perpetrated under circumstances 
which rendered it very unlikely that the 
perpetrators would be known to the 
public at large ; but there were crimes 


committed recently in Ireland which 
were notoriously public. They were 
committed in the constituency of the 


hon. Member. They were committed in 
the open streets, to the knowledge, not 
of scores, but of thousands of the political 
sympathisers of the hon. Member. Let 
him betake himself to his own constituency. 
Let him find out and state to the House 
who were the miscreants who wrecked and 
looted houses in Belfast, and who were 
the wretched cowards who, in the name 
of polities, dragged poor girls by the 
hair of the head. Let the hon. Member 
who laid down such a rigoreus view of 
the duties of others first discharge the 
duty of « Member of Parliament accord- 
ing to his own idea, and, when he had 
identified and exposed these criminals, 
let him venture to lecture other 
hon. Members—but not until then. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
that no hon. Member opposite had been 
led to take this view of the duties of 
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hon. Member for East Belfast (Mr. 
Wolff). After the visit of the right bon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 


(Mr. A. J. Balfour), the hon. Member for | 


East Belfast was despatched by the Con- | 


servative Party to Belfast on an occasion 
when certain persons there were de- 
scribed as “damned fools.” The hon. 
Member for East Belfast knew who it 


was who threw the bolts and nuts. | 


They (the Nationalists) did not know 


who committed the outrages and murders | 


in Clare. 

Sir T. LEA asked whether the hon. 
Member was in Order in making this 
statement about the hon. Member for 
East Belfast during his absence 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, if the hon. 
Member was absent he hoped it was ona 
mission to prevent outrage in Belfast. 
He rose, however, not for the purpose of 
continuing the discussion, but for the 
purpose of asking the Chief Secretary 
a question. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in replying to a question, had given 
his view of the Statute 6 & 7 
William IV., referring to the question of 
the displaying of flags from licensed 
premises. He would call the right hon. 
Gentleman's attention to the fact that 
there were cases in which Nationalist 
publicans had been prosecuted and had 
their licences taken from them because 
they had hung out banners on certain 
oceasions. The right hon. Gentleman 
said his view of the section was that, 
when a person hung out the Union Jack, 
he was not breaking the law, so that it 
seemed that if the guilt depended on the 
colour of the flag,and not on the question 
whether a flag was hung out. The 
words of the section prohibited the 
exhibition of any flag except the known, 
usual, and accustomed sign of the house. 
He would be inclined to agree with the 
view of the law expressed by the Chief 
Secretary, only the words of the section 
were absolute as to all emblems except 


the known and usual sign of the house. | 


He wished to ask whether the wording 
of this section did not make illegal all 
emblems except known and accustomed 
signs? As Nationalist publicans had 
been prosecuted for 50 years under the 
section he desired also to know whether 
atest case could not be taken to the 


VOL. XII. [rourrn series. ] 
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Let them see | 
what had recently been done by the | 
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High Court of Justice, so that the exact 
scope of the provision might be defined? 
It was hard if a Unionist was, under 
colour of his loyalty, to be allowed to 
hang out a Party emblem, whilst a 
Nationalist was to be prevented from 
doing so. Why should a red flag with 
particular bars upon it be allowed to be 
used, when a green flag, having no bars 
at all, was not so allowed? Was the 
interpretation of the section to be re- 
duced to a question of pigment? He 
respectfully contended that “any emblem 
except the known and accustomed sign 
of the house” did not mean an absolute 
prohibition of any emblem whatever. 
He thought that sufficient notice had 
been attracted to the subject to entitle 
those who were interested to obtain some 
valid decision upon it. 

Me. J. MORLEY: I do not know 
whether it is possible to take the course 
|}my hon, and learned Friend suggests ; 
but I will consider the question with 
the Law Officers. In the meantime I 
|may say that the clause as_ he 
read it, taken by itself, undoubtedly 
seems to point to the illegality of the 
exhibition of bunting of any sort—Union 
Jack or anything else. But when, along 
| with the Law Officers, I read the whole 
of the Statute, it appeared to me that its 
intention was to prohibit the meeting in 
licensed houses of secret or other ob- 
noxious Associations. It seems to me 
that it would be impossible that the 
Statute could have meant the prohibition 
of such an emblem as the Union Jack, 
because one section empowers constables 
to take down a flag and to destroy it. I 
do not believe that Parliament ever 
meant to give constables power to haul 
down the Union Jack and destroy it. 
My impression, which is not contradicted 
by the Law Officers whom I have had the 
opportunity of consulting, is that the inten- 
tion, as disclosed by the context, was to 
| limit the prohibition to pieces of bunting 
which might be taken as symbols or 
ensign of one of those Associations whose 
meetings within a licensed house was pro- 
hibited. What my hon. and learned 
Friend has said as to the apparent in- 
equality of the views taken by different 
Administrations is quite true. Certainly 
there is a great difference between the 
| view we take of what occurred last week 
| and the view that has been taken of events 
308 
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that have occurred in the South and West 
of Ireland. In 1889 two publicans were 
brought up for having banners hanging 
out of their windows during Father 
M‘Fadden’s march. In the first of these 
eases the Magistrates made no order, and 
in the second they inflicted a small fine. 
When the Prince of Wales visited Dublia 
in 1885, during the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Spencer, publicans wished to hang out 
flags of various kinds ; and the authori- 
ties of the day felt most sensibly that it 
would be absurd to punish publicans for 
welcoming the Heir to the Throne by 





putting out decorations and flags. They, | 
therefore, took no notice. Though the | 
constables who were concerned in the 


affair at Derry the other day did nothing | 
but that for which perfectly good reason 
and excuse may be found, I think it 
was one of those cases in which the 
apparent breach of the ordinary reading 
of the section might well have been | 
winked at. As it is, I think the time | 
has come when we might have an opinion 
and perhaps a decision taken on the 
question, and to that point I will give my 
best consideration. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he did not think 
the speech made a little earlier by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should be 
allowed to pass without protest. The 
right hon. Gentleman said there was no 


time to discuss these matters, whether 
they were important or not, because the 
Vote must be passed at that Sitting in 
order that payments might be made on 
the Ist of The  diseussion 
and the redress of grievances 
among the oldest and certainly the 
most valuable privileges of the House ; | 


June. 





were | 


but the Government were practically, | 


by a side wind, destroying these privi- 
leges. They had put forward the Vote 
on Account on the last available day, so 
as to leave no time for discussion ; and, as 
the Vote was for two months, it would 
carry them on to the ordinary end of the 
Session. They had, consequently, practi- 
cally destroyed the privilege of discuss- 
ing and obtaining redress of grievances 
before Supply was granted, 








Question put, and agreed to, 


Mr. J. Morley 
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(No. 2) Bill. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 11) BILL.—(No. 360.) 
Read a second time, aad committed. 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 1) 
BILL.—(No. 337.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISTONAL 


ORDER (NO. 7) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade, 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 
1888, relating to Newmarket, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr. Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 373.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (NO. 6) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Local 


| Government Board for Ireland, under “ The 


Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to 
the union of Fermoy, ordered to be brought in 


| by Mr. John Morley and Sir John Hibbert. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 374. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 


VISIONAL ORDER (NO. 7) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under “ The 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to 
the town of Youghal, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. John Morley and Sir John Hibbert. 

Bill presented,and read first time. [Bill 375.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO, 17) BILL, 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the city of 
Coventry, and to the contributory place of 
Shevington, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Walter Foster and Mr. Henry H. Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 376. ] 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 2) BILL. 
Resolution [29th May] reported, 

“That towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the 
year ending on the 3ist day of March, 1894, 
the sum of £9,543,234 be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom,” 
Resolution agreed to:—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mellor, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Sir John Hibbert. 
sill presented, and read first time. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock, 





“in Asterish (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 31st May 1893. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 


(No, 209.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress, 30th May.]} 
[TENTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Legislative Authority. 
Clause 3 (Exceptions from powers of 
Irish Legislature). 
*Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, he desired to move, as an 
Amendment, to insert after “ laws,” the 
words— 


«Or to entertain or grant Votes in Supply 
except on the recommendation of the Crown 
signified by a Minister of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.” 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I wish 


to raise a point of Order. I desire to 


know whether this Amendment, which | 


deals with Votes in Supply, ought uot 
properly to be moved on Clause 18, 
which relates to Money Bills and Votes, 
and devolves certain powers on the Lord 
Lieutenant ? 

*®Viscountr WOLMER: That point 


has also presented itself to my mind, 


I_ therefore propose only to move the | 


insertion of the words “or to grant Votes 
in Supply.” Will not that be in Order ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the 
Amendment as it appeared or the Paper 
yesterday was not in Order. I have 


carefully considered this matter, and the | 


bearing of Clause 18 on it has not 
escaped my attention. I hold that the 
Amendment, as now framed, is in Order. 


*Viscount WOLMER said, he would 
not trouble the Committee at length with 
the particular points arising upon this 
Amendment, which he had dealt with 
in his Amendment on the previous day ; 
but he would ask them to keep in view, 
in discussing this Amendment, the fact 
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j that the word “laws” governed the 

whole of this section, and he would also 
}remind them that the Prime Minister 
| had the day before most distinctly and 
| clearly withdrawn from the position 
= the House and the public under- 

stood him to have taken up, both when 
he introduced this Bill and when he 
introduced the Bill of 1886. The Com- 
| mittee must bear in mind that when the 
| Prime Minister spoke of withdrawing 





‘these excepted matters from the 
jcognisance of the Irish  Legisla- 
'tive Body, he meant legislative 


| cognisance, and that when the right hon. 

Gentleman said that Body would be pre- 
cluded from doing any act in connection 

with these matters he meant, not doing 

an act, but passing any Act. The 

Amendment would preclude the Irish 

Legislature from granting Votes in 
| Supply in connection with any of these 
| excepted subjects, and had a very impor- 
| tant bearing in at least three cases. It 
touched the question of the Military and 
Naval Forces, for he submitted that as 
the Bill stood the Irish Legislative Body 
could) grant Votes in Supply to any 
Volunteer Force that might be established 
in Ireland. Again, the Amendment 
dealt with the question of the payment 
of Envoys to Foreign States, even if they 
were not accredited, inasmuch as under 
the Bill in its present form the Irish 
Legislature could pass a Vote in Supply 
for such a purpose. Lastly, the Amend- 
ment raised the whole question of 
bounties. As the Bill now stood, he sub- 
mitted that the Legislative Body could 
grant bounties on Irish produce exported 
to foreign ports. Whether his contention 
/should ultimately prove to be right or 
| wrong, he thought the Committee would 

admit that no more important question 
(than that of foreign bounties could be 

raised in connection with this Bill, as it 
affected the trade of the United Kingdom. 
The Prime Minister would probably say 
in answer to him that the Government 
agreed that the Irish Legislative Body 
ought not to grant Votes in Supply in 
connection with the excepted subjects, 
and that, as a matter of fact, that was 
provided for in the Bill, beeause they 
could not grant any Votes in Supply 
that were not included within the Appro- 
priation Act, and which would be void if 
it included Votes in any of the excepted 
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subjects. But, assuming that the Appro- 
priation Act would cover the point he 
was now dealing with, he thought the 
Committee and the country required a 
great deal more light upon the way in 


Government of 


which this safeguard was going to work. | 


In the first place, would the whole of an 
Appropriation Act which included Votes 
for a Volunteer Force or for bounties be 
null and void ? Would the whole of the 
appropriation of the Irish Supplies for 
the year fall to the ground because one 
Vote was included that was beyond the 
purview of the powers of the Irish Par- 
liament? He imagined the answer 
would be in the negative, and that the 
Appropriation Act, as well as all other 
Irish Acts, was covered by Section 33, 
which enacted that—- 

“ An Irish Act, notwithstanding it is in any 
respect repugnant to any enactment excepted 
as aforesaid, shall, though read subject to that 
enactment, be, except to the extent of that re- 
pugnancy, valic.” 

If that was to be the answer he would 
put another question, Suppose an Appro- 
priation Act were passed which included 


Votes in Supply for some of the excepted | 
matters, Section 3, read in connection | 
with Section 33, would allow the whole | 


of the Act to be valid except the clauses 
dealing with the particular Votes which 


were repugnant, and therefore invalid. | 


Who was going to pronounce that those 
clauses were invalid ? How was the point 
going to be raised, and at what moment ? 
This was not a question of levying 
taxes, for they would be levied under 
another Act, but of expending taxes ; and 
when the Appropriation Act was passed, 
at what moment would the Paymaster 
General or the official, whoever he might 
be, who would be charged with the duty 
of paying to the officials of the Irish 
Government the money so voted—at 
what moment would that official be 
hauled over the coals for allowing money 
to pass from his hands for purposes be- 
yond the purview of the Irish Legislative 
Body How would the question be 
raised ¢ Not by those who passed the 
Vote, or who were interested in it. Would 
the Lord Lieutenant have to send the 
Appropriation Act to the Privy Couneil 


to determine whether and to what 
extent it was invalid and repugnant ¢ 
He would ask some Member of the 


Government to give the Committee a | 
Viscount Wolmer 
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little light on this most important 
|matter, which had been studiously con- 
cealed from the country, and as to 
which absolutely no information had 
been vouchsafed to the House or to the 
electors. The Government would pro- 
bably say that neither the Lord 
Lieutenant nor any body of aggrieved 
Irishmen, nor anyone else, would have 
to raise this question, because it was 
dealt with under Section 31. Seetion 31 
provided that an officer should be 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, to be 
called the Irish Comptroller and Auditor 
General. The Government might say 
that if the Irish Paymaster paid away 
money he had no business to pay the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, who 
would revise the annual accounts, would 
disallow these payments; and that 
the Irish official who paid away the 
money would have to make it good out 
,of his own pocket. The Government 
might add that, under those circumstances, 
| no official would be willing to run so 
grave a risk to his position and pocket, 
and that he would be careful not 
to pay money which he was not 
perfectly satisfied had been legally 
voted. But that raised another 
point on which he desired information. 
|In what capacity would the Lord Lieu- 
tenant be acting in appointing the Irish 
| Comptrolierand Auditor General ? Would 
he be acting as the Queen’s Minister, or 
as the Representative of the Irish Cabinet ? 
Would the Irish Comptroller and Auditor 
General be an Imperial officer for Im- 
perial purposes to safeguard Imperial 
expenses ? In that case he admitted that 
such an officer would be a safeguard 
against and a check upon the voting of 
illicit Supplies. But what would the 
Irish Nationalists say if the Comptroller 
and Auditor General, instead of being 
their officer, was to be an Imperial 
officer If, on the other hand, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General was to 
be a mere mouthpiece of the Irish 
Cabinet, it was quite clear that no reli- 
ance could be placed upon him as afford- 
ing a check upen the voting of these 
illicit Supplies. What restraint would a 
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Nationalist Comptroller and Auditor 
General be likely to exercise over 
Supplies proposed by «a Nationalist 


Cabinet, voted by a Nationalist Parlia- 
ment, and approved by a Nationalist 
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people ? There was no necessity to 
imagine a case of great wickedness or 
evil. They need only imagine the very 
natural case of the Irish Parliament 
granting bounties to an Irish industry. | 
Would not the whole Nationalist senti- 
ment of Ireland be in favour of these 
bounties, and would it really be contended 
by the Government that the bulwark | 
against the Nationalist sentiment in 
favour of bounties was the Nationalist 
Auditor Geueral responsible to a Nation- 
alist Parliameut by whom the beunties 
would be voted ? If he might be allowed 
to say so, with pardonable parental pride, 
this Amendment was a most interesting 
one, because it afforded Her Majesty's 
Government such an excellent oppor- 
tunity for giving the Committee much 
information with regard to the clause 
under discussion. The Government 
might say that Clause 18, Sub-section 2, | 
guarded against the evil he had pointed 
out. That sub-section laid down— 





“It shall not be lawful for the Legislative 
Assembly to adopt or pass any Vote, Resolution, 
Address, or Bill for the appropriation for any 
purpose of the public revenue of Lreland, or of 
any tax, except in pursuance of a recommenda- 
tion from the Lord Lieutenant in the Session in 
which such Vote, Resolution, Address, or Bill is 
proposed,” 


That sub-section raised a very important 
point indeed. He asked again, in refer- 
ence to that sub-section, in what capacity 
would the Lord Lieutenant act ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N): I 
rise to Order. I wish to know whether | 
the noble Lord is in Order in discussing 
Clause 18 while Clause 3 is under dis- 
cussion ? | 


*Tne CHAIRMAN: The noble Lord | 
is in Order in referring to Clause 18 
on the point he is raising. 

*Viscount WOLMER said, that he 
was not surprised that hon. Members on 
the Benches below the Gangway oppo- 
site had not the same thirst for informa- 
tion on these questions that Unionist 
Members had. He wished to know whe- 
ther, under Clause 18, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant was going to act in the Irish Parlia- 
ment as Her Majesty now acted in this 
House ? No Votes in Supply could be 
brought forward in this House unless 
they were proposed on the recommenda- 
tion of Her Majesty, or, in other words, 
Her Majesty's Government. That was | 
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not a Constitutional provision to safe- 
guard the rights of the Monarchy, but 
was intended to take out of the hands of 
private Members the proposal of Votes 
in Supply. He, therefore, wanted to 
know, did Clause 18 mean that no Votes 
in Supply could be proposed to the Irish 


| Legislature except by the Irish Cabinet ? 


If so, that would be no check at all upon 
the voting of illegal Supply. On the 
other hand, did that clause mean that the 
Lord Lieutenant was to have a veto on 
the Votes in Supply to be proposed, that 
he could act in quite a different manner 
from the way in which Her Majesty 
acted in this House, and that with a 
stroke of his pen he could strike out 
such Votes as were proposed by the 
Irish Cabinet which he deemed were 
illegal ? It was very important that the 
country should have clear and definite 
answers from the Prime Minister upon 
these questions. If the Lord Lieutenant 
were put into the position he had de- 


| scribed he would be a real check against 


illicit Votes in the Irish Parliament, 
because he would be an Imperial officer, 
with the Imperial forces at his back, and 
with a most imperious command over the 
Irish Cabinet. He had argued the matter 
up to this point upon the assumption that 
an Irish Appropriation Act would be 
necessary ; but he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to point out within the four 
corners of the Bill a single line which 
absolutely secured, directly or indirectly, 
that an Irish Appropriation Act must 


| be passed. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: In Clause 10, 


| Section 4. 


*Viscount WOLMER said, that that 
sub-section of the clause was to this 


| etfect— 


“Save as in this Act mentioned all the Public 
Revenues of Ireland shall be paid into the Irish 
Exchequer and form a Consolidated Fund, and 
be appropriated to the Public Service of Ireland 
by an Irish Act.” 

He admitted that, at first sight, that 
clause appeared to meet his objection. 
But he should like to ask whether it 
would be in the power of the Irish Par- 
liament if it chose to alter that pro- 
vision by an Act which might or 
might not be vetoed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or by a formal Resolution 
directing the Irish Paymaster General 
3 T 2 
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moneys in obedience to | 


Resolutions of the Assembly, either | 


of which, for all the purposes of 
Irish Government and as far as the 
allegiance of Irish officers was concerned, 
would be absolutely binding upon the 
Irish Executive ? In faet, why should 


| that the 


the Irish Parliament be hide-bound, in| 
matters of financial routine, by an Act | 


of this kind passed by an Imperial 
Parliament ? ‘There was no provision 


that would prevent the Irish Parliament | 


from passing Acts of Indemnity for acts 
dove contrary to the provisions of the 
Bill. Acts done in obedience to the will 
of the Irish Parliament would be done in 
accordance with the sentiment of the 
majority of the Irish people, which 
might be opposed to that of the British 
people. He admitted that it would be 
very hard upon the Irish Parliament 
if they should be rigidly prohibited from 
voting Supplies in connection with all the 
excepted subjects, for it might lead to 
great inconvenience; and if the Com- 
mittee were to adopt his Amend- 
ment he would move consequential 
Amendments in their proper places, to 
permit such Votes to be granted on the 
recommendation of Her Majesty, signified 
through some Member of the Imperial 
Cabinet. The Prime Minister had a 
favourite argument against these Amend- 
ments. But it was not sufficient for the 
right hon. Gentleman to throw it in the 
teeth of the Irish Unionists that they 
seemed to suppose that there was nothing 
human in the Irish except the form. The 


Prime Minister seemed to forget that in | 


all these matters he was not dealing 
with his own property. This was not 
a personal bargain between the right hon. 


| his exceptions and restrictions. 


Gentleman and the Irish people. He! 


was simply one of the trustees, though 
the chief trustee, dealing with the Irish 
people ; and why should not the liability 
which attached to a private trustee 
apply also to him ? Those who married 
their children without marriage settle- 
ments were considered very foolish ; and 
nobody accused the bride or the bride- 
groom of having nothing human but the 
form because they insisted on having 
marriage settlements. They claimed the 
same right for themselves. They were 


trustees for the British people, present 

and future, and had no right to give 

away this property as if it were their 
Viscount Wolmer 
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private property. Was the Prime 
Minister going to contend, as he did last 
night, that it was no good to insert pro- 
visions which could not be enforced by 
the Imperial Parliament ? He thought 
Prime Minister must regret 
some of the words which he used yester- 
day, because he gave away at once the 
whole case he had been making against 
the previous contentions of — the 
Unionists. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Griapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): What were the 
words I used ? 


*Viscount WOLMER said, that he un- 
derstood the Prime Minister to say—and 
the right hon. Gentleman would correct 
him if he misinterpreted him—that it was 
derogatory to the dignity of Parliament 
to insert provisious on the lines of his 
Amendment yesterday, which they would 
not have the power to enforce. He was 
glad to find that he had not mis- 
interpreted the right hon. Gentleman. 
But that had been the contention of the 
Unionists all along in reference to the 
figment of the Imperial supremacy and 
other matters ; and they had a mght to 
ask the Prime Minister, was this, or was 
it not, a binding and honourable com- 
pact with the Irish people? If it was 
an honourable and binding compact, every 
Amendment of this kind would be 
honourably observed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment; if it was not, then none of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own provisions 
were worth the paper upon which they 
were written. The right hon. Gentle- 
man could not pick and choose between 
If the 
right hon. Gentleman really believed that 
the Opposition were guilty of gross want 
of humanity,sympathy, and fellow-feeling 
in proposing restrictions, he would himself 
have placed uo restrictions upon the Irish 
Parliament ; he would simply have writ- 
ten down the general limits which he 
wished the Irish Members to observe, 


and trust implicitly to them. That course 


would be consistent ; but it was not con- 
sistent for the right hon. Gentleman to 
make his own restrictions, and te accuse 
all others who tried to impose restrictions 
of insulting the Irish people, and toe try 
to evade answering the Opposition by 
casting all their Amendments into what 
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might be termed the crucible of his 


indignation. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page !, line 19, after the worl “ laws,’ 
to insert the words “or to entertain or grant 
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‘eare that there shall be no issue of money 


Votes in Supply, except on the recommendation , 


of the Crown, signified by a Minister of the 
Imperial Government .”—( Viscount Wolmer.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
question how far an Act of Parliament 
should be considered a compact is one 
of great importance in considering the 
general merits of the Bill; but the point 
raised by the Amendment is of much 
narrower scope. I am entirely clear in 
my own mind that it would be very un- 


wise to introduce any portion of the 
Amendment into the present clause, 
which deals with legislative powers. 


Do not let us, if we wish to have a 
working measure, introduce into a clause 
dealing with legislative powers pro- 
visions relating to the issue of money 


which are exceedingly complex. The 
two things should not be mixed up. 


Nothing could be more inconvenient and 
less practical than to intreduce into this 
clause anything relating to the issue of 
money. If that has to be done, it should 
be done in its proper place, and after 
separate consideration and discussion. 
The main object of the noble Lord is to 
prevent any appropriation of public 
money for purposes excluded by the Act. 
If ever there was a proposal that re- 
quires separate consideration and dis- 
cussion it is this Amendment, which 
proposes to give the Crown a discretion- 
ary power of going beyond the subjects 
to be excluded from the purview of the 


from the Irish Exchequer, under 
authority of this Bill, except for purposes 
contemplated by the Bill. The Bill 
aims at empowering the Irish Legislature 
to make laws for the peace, order, and 
good government of Ireland. That im- 
plies, of course, making Money Laws and 
granting Votes in Supply. Those laws 
are defined in the Bill, and in this section 
their definition is extended by exclusion. 
The contention of the noble Lord is that 
there should be no issue of publie money 
for the purpose so excluded. That is a 
reasonable contention ; but, in my view, 
it has been provided for. If, however, 
the matter has not been made quite plain, 
the insertion of a few words at the 
proper place will make it absolutely 
clear. My right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary has already indicated that 
Section 10, Sub-section 4, will be the 
proper place. That sub-section pro- 
vides that— 


“Save as in this Act mentioned, all the 
Public Revenues of Ireland shall be paid into 
the Irish Exchequer and form a Consolidated 
Fund, and be appropriated to the Public Service 
of Ireland by Irish Act.” 

Of course, the appropriation must be by 
Irish Act, and the Revenues must be 
appropriated to the Public Service of 
Ireland—that is, the Publie Service of 
Ireland as defined and limited by this 
Act ; and the Bill, as it stands, prevents 
any issue of money except for purposes 
within the scope and purview of the 
measure. I hope, therefore, that what 
I have said is clear—first, that this is 
the wrong place to introduce any matters 
relating to the issue of money ; secondly, 
that the power of exception given toa 
Minister of the Crown, if given at all— 
and on that I give no opinion—ought to 
be given most carefully, in most moderate 


‘terms, and not in the large manner pro- 


Irish Legislature. The words in the 
Amendment are— 
“Except on the recommendation of the | 


Crown, signified by a Minister of the Imperial 
Government.” 

That proposition is so large, that to me 
it is rather staggering. There may be 
eases in which some power cught to be 
granted ; but I am not prepared to give, 
and I will not give, a power to the 
Minister of the Crown to override the 


purposes of this Act, 


We should take | 
| 


posed ; and, thirdly, that if there is not 
a legal doubt, but even a general impres- 
sion, that the words of the Financial 
Clauses are insufficient, there is not the 
slightest objection to make them still 
more clearly sufficient than they are by 
saying that no appropriation can take 
effect except according tothe purposes and 
purview of the Act. It may be asserted 
by the noble Lord and others that I 
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have said nothing about Votes in Supply; 
but it appears to me that the proper 
point is not the voting in Supply, but the 
issue of the money. No Legislature 


Government of 


would ever dream of passing Votes in | 


Supply except with a view to the issue 
of money. Any Legislature which 
passes Votes in Supply in regard to 
matters where it has no power to issue 
money would be making itself ridiculous ; 
and I have not heard, among the in- 
numerable imputations cast upon the 
Irish Legislature, the suggestion that it 
would be in the habit of making itself 
ridiculous. If we make the question of 
the issue of money safe, no other matter 
need be taken into view. I will not enter 
into the complicated question of the pro- 
visions of the law for the issue of money. 
But the House ought to be aware of two 
things—first of all, that, under the final 
Appropriation Act passed at the close of 
every Session, the money voted by the 
House is strictly and absolutely limited 
to the purposes specified by the law; 
and, secondly, that there are intermediate 
Appropriations which pass this House 
under the name of a Ways and Means 
Bill, and which provide that issues of 
public money may take place for purposes 
voted by the House in Committee of 
Supply. In that case there is no speci- 
fication ; but there is still absolute 
security in the Royal Order, without 
which the money cannot be issued. That 
Royal Order, of course, means in Ireland 
an Order from the Viceroy, and that 
brings in the Executive Government. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Execu- 
tive Government of Ireland or of Eng- 
land ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Executive Government of Ireland, cer- 
tainly. I do not dispute the perfect 
propriety of the action of the Chairman 
in allowing the Amendment ; but I am 
of opinion that, as a matter of conveni- 
ence and policy, the plan proposed is 
clearly inappropriate, when the 4th sub- 
section of Clause 10 is intended to meet 
the purpose. I hope I have shown that 
there is really no question of principle at 
issue between us; in fact, I think I 
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be so, the question shouid stand over 
for consideration at the proper time, when 
I shall be ready to agree. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am glad 
to hear that there is no difference what- 
ever between the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Opposition upon the principle 
involved in the Amendment. What the 
right hon. Gentleman relied upon was 
not the veto of the Lord Lieutenant of 
the Appropriation Bill, or the provisions 
of Section 18, by which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant shall recommend a Vote before it 
is considered by the Irish Legislature, 
but the provision—which heis ready to 
strengthen—in Section 10, which pre- 
vents money being paid out of the Irish 
Consolidated Fund for any except Irish 
purposes, as defined by the Act. There- 
fore, if I am not wrong in the interpreta- 
tion which I put on the right hon, Gen- 
tleman’s speech, the one foundation and 
the one machinery which he has provided 
for preventing illegitimate and illegal 
payments out of Irish taxation for pro- 
hibited purposes is the action of the 
Paymaster General dealing with the 
Irish Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Perhaps 
I ought to have explained more clearly 
that, as regards the final appropriation of 
money, I believe the machinery of the 
Bill to be so perfect that we cannot 
possibly amend it. But, as I have stated, 
we have in this country issues by inter- 
mediate Ways and Means Acts. Whether 
that system will be introduced into 
Ireland I cannot at the present moment 
say; but it is a convenient system, a 
good system, and almost a necessary 
system, It is solely with regard to these 
intermediate issues of money, in my 
opinion, that any possibility of difficulty 
can arise ; and with regard to that, I say 





the matter is clearly brought within the 
| responsibility of the Viceroy by the 
|absolute necessity for having a Royal 
| Order. I think, however, the intention 
‘of Parliament ought to be made perfeetly 
| clear, so that the issue of money for a 
| 


have shown that I am rather more | prohibited purpose underany intermediate 

scrupulous in admitting exceptions 

to the provisions contained in the clause 

than is the noble Lord himself, If that 
Mr. W. E, Gladstone 


| Ways and Means Act might be as clearly 
ja breach of the law as it would be under 
the final Appropriation Act. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I quite under- 


Government of 


stand the aay which the right hon. 
Geutleman has explained with bis usual 
tlearness, but I should like to know in 
What capacity the Lord Lieutenant is to 
act. The Royal Order in this country is 
iterely, so to speak, the expression of 
the will of the Executive Government. 
Therefore, if the Irish system is framed, 
its J imagine it will he, on the model of 
our own, the Order of the Lord Lieuteriant 
in Ireland will also be merely an expres- 
sion of the will of the Irish Executive 
Government. There will, therefore, be 
no check upon the Irish Executive | 
Government; and there being no check | 
on the Itish Executive Government, it | 
will not carry out the wishes of the noble | 
Lord, Whieh were to check not the Irish | 
Parliament alone; ut the Irish Parlia- 
Ment actitig thraigh the appropriate | 
organ—the Irish Executive. So J gather | 
from the explanation of the right hou. | 
Gentleman that, so far as these inter- 
mediate isstics of money are concerned, 
our only safeguard is the tecessity of 
having an Order from the Lord Lieutenaut, 
Who hitiself will be acting on the advice 
of the Irish Executive, who ate the very 
people that we desire to keep in order. 
So I would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether, in addition to the 
Words Whieh he proposes intro- 
(luce into Clause 10, ff he will 
consider some method by which the | 
object he has in view may be carried out, 
and the system which he himself described | 
ws perfect—=hy which money can only be | 
issued in accordance with the law under 
the final Appropriation Act—may be | 
extended so as to cover the case of pre- 
liminary and intermediate issues. — I 
understand from the assent which the 
right hen, Gentleman has given, that he | 
is prepared to consider, not unfavourably, 
the suggestion which I have thrown 
out ; but there ix another question. Even 
in the case of the final Appropriation 
Act I want to know how, as a matter of 
practical politics, you can prevent effee- 
tively illegal issues in accordance with | 
the will of the Irish Legislature by the 
Irish Paymaster General ? The case 
put by the noble Lord is that of the Irish 
Legislature and the Irish Executive 
being desirous of fostering Irish indus- 
tries by means of the paymeut of bounties. | 
That certainly is in accordance with ail 











to 
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we know of the sentiments of a section 
of .the Irish community, and it is not 
disgraceful to the Irish Legislature that 
it should try to do it. But then 
if that is a thing the Irish Legis- 
lature are likely to do, the question 
arises, Is it a thing they can do under 
this Act? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said they could not, at all events 
with regard to the final appropriation of 
money, because that was fenced round by 
all kinds of safeguards. But might it 
not be dene in defiance of safeguards ? 
The Irish Paymaster Geveral is likely to 
be at one with the Irish Legislature and 
the Irish Executive ; at all events, he 
will be absolutely dependent upon them, 
as he will be their servant. Suppose all 
the wecessary machinery were gone 
threugh—the passing of a Vote in Supply 
and at! Appropriation Act—would not the 
Trish Paymaster General, whatever the 
legal safeguards, carry out what he 
knew to be the will of the Irish Legisla- 


“ture, acting in accordance with the wishes 


of the Irish people? It appears to us 
that this is a real practical danger, and 


' therefore I would further ask the right 


hon. Gentleman whether he will not also 
do his best to enable a British Minister, 


‘or somebody not dependent upon the 


Irish Executive and the Irish Parliament, 
to control the issues of money from the 
Public Treasury, which we fear might be 
made in spite of all safeguards. If the 


right hon. Gentleman will answer that 


question, he will go even further than he 
has already to meet the objections that 
have been raised. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : It is ob- 


| viously impossible for me to deal with 


the question the right hon. Gentleman 
has raised with regard to the Irish 
Paymaster General further than to say 


‘that if the Paymaster General was so 


devoid of principle and of prudence as to 
sign orders for the issue of public money 
in defiance of the law and so make him- 
self liable for disobedience to the law, 
he would be brought up like any other 


| criminal. All we ean do is, first of all, to 


indicate the duty of such publie officers ; 
and, secondly, to make the machinery of 
the law as effective as possible to punish 
them if they disobey it. The noble 
Lord asked me to say whether the pay- 
ment of bounties to be made 


Is 
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illegal or not. I entirely decline | 


to discuss the question of bounties. 
It has been said that there is a 
section of the Irish people who are given 
to view with favour the theory of Pro- 
tection; but there is a section of the 
English people of whom the same may 
be said. Some time ago there was a 
meeting of the Conservative Associations 
of England, and on that occasion, with 
three or four exceptions, all those 
Associations determined that Protection 
ought to be restored. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who is so 


afraid of the protectionist tendencies of , 


the people of Ireland, will use his in- 
fluence to prevent effect being given to 


the nearly unanimous desire of the Con- | 


servative Associations of England. I 
think it is quite right that we should 
have words in this Act showing that 
under no circumstances can any issue of 


money take place in Ireland except for | 


the Irish Public Service, and defining 
the limits of this Act. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Viceroy would be the 
servant of the Irish Executive Govern- 
ment. That is,in my opinion, an exact 
inversion and an absolute contradiction of 
the whole meaning of the Act with 
respect to Imperial purposes. There will 
be no Executive in Ireland for Imperial 
purposes. The Viceroy will be the only 
Executive for Imperial purposes ; and if 
you told me that the Viceroy might give 
his assent to an Act or might authorise 
the issue of a Royal Order for an il- 
legal purpose, If van = only —s say 
that, in my opinion, this House 
would soon put an end to the existence of 
such a Viceroy and to any Government 
that attempted to maintain him. The 
right hon. Gentleman has failed to com- 
prehend the dual capacity of the Viceroy. 
For the purpose of guarding, within the 
entire range of his office, against the 
infraction of the prohibitions contained 
in this clause, the Viceroy is strictly and 
absolutely an Imperial officer. The 
Viceroy’s relations to his Irish Executive 
are for Irish purposes, as defined by this 
Act, for Irish purposes, not excluded by 
this Act. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I entirely 
apprehend the fact that the Government 
desire the Viceroy to act in a dual 


capacity, but one of my complaints is 
Mr, W. E. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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that in none of the clauses is it clear in 
which of: his two capacities he is to act. 
Sometimes he is represented as the Con- 
stitutional Monarch of Ireland acting 
through the Imsh Executive alone, for 
Irish purposes, and at others as the 
Representative of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, dependent on the majority in this 
House, and checking, when it seems 
good, the action of the Irish Legislature. 
It ought to be made clear in which of 
his two inconsistent personalities the 
Irish Viceroy is to act. It is one of the 
great blots of the drafting of the Bill 
that it is impossible to discover what the 
‘views of the Government are in this 
matter, and what the view of the Courts 
called upon to interpret the Act in the 
future may be. The hon. Gentleman 
has let it be seen that even in his view 
the checks in the issue of money before 
the final Appropriation Act may be in- 
sufficient. The only check that exists is 
the necessity for a Royal Order in Eng- 
land and the Lord Lieutenant’s Order in 
Treland. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What I 
meant was that any Royal Order for the 
Irish Service would clearly fall within 
the category of the Irish Service ; but 
with respect to a Royal Order for the 
issue of money for the purposes excluded 
by this Act, it would be the absolute and 
primary duty of the Viceroy to refuse 
the Order, and in that respect he will be 
acting as an Imperial officer. There is 
not a Colony in the Empire in which the 
Governor has not a dualism of this kind, 
in which the Governor has not to dis- 
charge duties from time to time as an 
Imperial officer, and there is not a single 
Act which attempts to define the distine- 
tion. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This might 
be a workable system when you are 
dealing with «a Colony, but here you 
are going to deal with a country 
in whieh by hypothesis the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is constantly to act, and as to 
whom it has not been settled whether or 
not he is to be the Representative of the 
British Cabinet or a Representative of 
the Irish Executive. The right hon. 

| Gentleman, therefore, has not given the 
Committee any substantial consolation. 
' The Government have not met what was 
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the principal point of the noble Lord’s 


Government of 


contention. The right hon. Gentieman 
complained because the case of bounties 
had been cited as an illustration, and he 
had referred to the former action of Con- 
servative Associations with reference to 
Protection. I make no complaint on that 
score; I only say that the House of 
Commons does not mean to concede the 
power of conferring bounties to the Irish 
Legislature, because it is a power which 
that Body might presumably desire to 
exercise ? and the question to consider is 
whetier the Government have effectually 
provided against its use? If the noble 
Lord’s Amendment is not adopted, it will 
be in the power of the Irish Legislature 
to pass Votes of Supply; and the Irish 
Paymaster General, having behind him 
the express opinion of the Irish Legisla- 


ture, cannot be effectively prevented from | 


carrying out its intentions or from paying 
money out of the Irish Consolidated 
Fund, even if those payments should be 
illegal. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Paymaster General, if he did 
so, would be a criminal, and could be 
prosecuted. But who is to prosecute 
him? The Irish Attorney General ? 
The Irish Attorney General was » Mem- 


her of the Irish Government representing | 


the two Houses of the Irish Legislature, 
and is it seriously suggested that he 
should proseeute the Irish Paymaster 
General for carrying out the wishes of 
the Irish Legislature ? 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar) said, that the Attorney 
General was not the only person who 
could prosecute. Any one of Her 
Majesty’s subjects could prosecute. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not 
enter into a legal controversy with the 
learned Gentleman, who, I am quite sure, 
in addition to his other qualifications to 
instruct us, is a more capable authority 


on the legal point than I ean be. 
But at this moment the immemorial 


custom in Ireland is that the whole of 
the Criminal Law has to be set in motion 
at the instance of the Attorney General. 
That duty, you will admit, will not be 
performed in the case, I suppose by the 
Irish Attorney General, but by some 
private individual in Ireland, against the 
wishes of the Attorney General, at his 
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‘own cost and with the certainty of 
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obtaining a kind of reputation in Ireland 
which wili certainly not conduce to his 
personal comfort. If the learned 
Soiicitor General knows something of 
law, I know something of Ireland ; and 
I can assure him that if he relies for the 
maintenance of the law in Ireland upon 
prosecutions against the publicly ex- 
pressed will of the people by a private 


individual at his own cost, the trial 
ultimately to come before Judges 


appointed by the Irish Executive, and 
jurors appointed under the amended 
Jurors Act, all I can tell him is that the 
law he thinks will be adequately main- 
tained by such a procedure has no more 
chance of being put into operation than 
if it was in Lapland. The Committee 
will now see that the question before us 
is not one of drafting, or of a particular 
place where an Amendment should be 
put in, or of the particular legal safe- 
guards you are going to place round your 
Appropriation Act, but it is a question of 
practical polities which the right hon. 


| Gentleman has not endeavoured to meet ; 


and for that reason, and as long as this 
practical point remained unanswered, I 
shall feel obliged to support my hon. 
Friend if he goes to a Division. 


Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 


The Prime Minister has made an 
important statement, and I hope he 
will forgive me for asking him for 
a littke more information. He has 


informed the Committee that the Lord 
Lieutenant, as head of the Executive in 
Ireland, will exist in a dual capacity— 
that will the Imperial 
Government in some capacities ; in other 
vapacities he will represent, and be 
guided by, the Irish Executive; that, 
being a Constitutional officer, the Lord 
Lieutenant will on certain occasions be 
instrueted by the Imperial Executive ; on 
other oceasions by the Irish Executive. 
Until to-day I thought that, when the 
Lord Lieutenant was receiving instrue- 
tions from the British Ministry, it was so 
stated in the Bill, and on all other ocea- 
sions he was receiving advice from the 
Executive in Ireland. For instance, in 
Clause 5, which I thought gave us the 
true position, an instance is given where 
the Lord Lieutenant is not to act on 


he represent 
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the advice of the Executive Committee. 
He is, however, to be guided by the 
Executive Committee, who should aid 
and advise the Lord Lieutenant in 
general circumstances. In Sub-section 3 
he could veto certain Bills, but he is 
there to be guided by the Irish Execu- 
tive and to act subject to any instructions 
given by Her Majesty. In Clause 18 no 
Appropriation Act is to be passed, or 
Resolution, or Bill, for the appropriation 
of money except in pursuance of a recom- 
mendation from the Lord Lieutenant. 
When the Lord Lieutenant acts under 
that section is he to act in pursuance of 
advice from the British Mivister or from 


the Irish Executive ? If from the Irish | 
Executive, then the Lord Lieutenant | 


does not check them, because they will 
advise him to act in regard to their own 
action ; if the Central Executive is to be 
understood, then in respect of money 
that is to be devoted to Irish objects 
only the Lord Lieutenant is not to re- 
ceive the advice of the Irish Ministry, 
but of the British Ministry. In Clause 31 
the Lord Lieutenant appoints the Irish 
Comptroller and Auditor General. In 
making that appointment under whose 
advice is the Lord Lieutenant to act ? 
With reference to what has been said 
about prosecutions of the Paymaster 
General by a private individual, I think 
that the Soliciter General is reducing 
the administration of the Criminal Law 
to an absurdity. If the Paymaster 


General acted in the way described he | 


would act with the sanction of the Irish 
Ministry, among whom would be the 
Attorney General, who could enter a 
nolle prosequi at any moment and stop 
the prosecution at his own will, and no 
private individual could proceed with it 
unless the Attorney General approved of 
it, and whether he has to institute or 
bear the expenses of the prosecution, he 


has the control of it as much as if he was | 


the prosecutor. If the Criminal Law 
has to be carried out at all, it is virtually 
at the will of the Attorney General. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 


asked whether in England, in the case of | 


a private prosecution, the Attorney Ge- 
neral could enter a nolle prosequi ? 


Sir H. JAMES replied that at any 
time the Attorney General could stop 
such a prosecution. 

Sir H, James 


{COMMONS} 
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| Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE, whose 


remarks were almost inaudible in the 

| Reporters’ Gallery, was understood to 
speak as follows: It is not in accord- 
| ance with usual order or convenience to 
discuss every clause in the Bill on any 
| particular Amendment. I therefore 
decline to follow my right hon, Friend, 
and refuse to diseuss any clause except 
the one immediately under consideration, 
| The case, as presented to the Committee, 
_is that the Paymaster General might act 
in flat contravention of the law. Sup- 
posing that officer to be prosecuted by 
a private individual, the supposition 
carefully put forward by my right hon. 
Friend is that the Attorney General would 
interfere. I cannot help thinking thet 
suppositions, which appear to be some- 
thing entirely extravagant, are indulged 
in. I can assure my right hon. Friend, 
without any discourtesy, that I cannot 
enter upon the subject, for I know well 
that that would be to give ground for 
the further development of argument and 
discussion. When we come to the clause 
we shall deal with it. At present I am 
| not defining the duties of the Viceroy, 
and I think it would be absurd on this 
clause to justify Clause 5. What I have 
stated is that absolutely the Viceroy 
must be bound, under all circumstances, to 
| refuse to do any act which is in contra- 
| vention of the Statute. It might be said 
| tbat the phraseology is insufficient; it 
might be thought so; I do not admit 
itis. I have done all in my power to 
give every reasonable explanation, and | 
have done everything that reason or 
equity demands for the purpose of avoid- 
ing unnecessary debate. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 


ham, W.): I do not rise to continue the 


discussion in any controversial spirit. I 
am sure no one will charge my right hon. 
Friend with intentional discourtesy in 
this or any other Debate ; but I think he 
has misapprehended the point of my 
right hon, and learned Friend, My right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister said that 
it was not convenient, in discussing 
| Clause 3, to deal with the subsequent 
| clauses in the Bill. But it is impossible 
| to avoid that, and he himself is an in- 
| Stance of it, because when we proposed 
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to deal with this particular point on | carried on across the Table of the House, 


Government of 


Clause 3 my right hon. Friend referred 
to Clause 10, and he explained that in 
Clause 10, Sub-section 4, they would find 
the provisions which they desired. The 
sub-section of Clause 18 states— 

“Tt shall not be lawful for the Legislative 
Assembly to adopt or pass any Vote, Resolution, 
Address, or Bill for the appropriation for any 
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purpose of any part of the public revenue of | 


Ireland or of any tax except in pursuance of a | : 
|ment were prepared to take and their 


recommendation from the Lord Lieutenant in 
the Session in which suck Vote, Resolution, 
Address, or Bill is proposed.” 


Will the right hon. Gentleman tell us | 
| paying Province under this Bill; but as 


whether it is intended in this sub-section 
to refer to the Irish Executive in connec- 
tion with the Lord Lieutenant? If it is 
so, then I think the sub-section is of no 
value for the present purpose. Until we 
have that information we cannot properly 
decide whether or not it is necessary to 
insert further precautions in Clause 3. 
We only want to know what it means ? 
[Laughter.] 1 know it is thought a 
most unreasonable contention on our part 
that we should wish to understand the 
meaning of the discussions. It the 
opinion of some hon. Members that we 
are not here to discuss ; that we are not 
wanted to understand ; but that we are 
simply here to vote. I do not think that 


is 


is the view taken by my right hon. 
Friend. If the Lord Lieutenant, men- | 


tioned in Clause 18,is the Lord Lieutenant | 


acting on the advice of the British 
Government, then I should advise the 


noble Lord to withdraw the Amend- 
ment, 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 


no hesitation in saying, in respect to any 
charge which is in violation of the pro- 
visions of this Act, no advice of the Irish 
Executive would have the smallest in- 
fluence on the attitude of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who would be bound to obey the 
instructions of the Imperial Government. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley), whose remarks were 
interrupted by constant cries of 
“ Divide!” said, he did not rise for the 
purpose of occupying time, but simply for 
the purpose of getting some information. 
Up to now this Debate had been carried 
on between eminent lawyers on legal 
points, and these eminent lawyers were 
diametrically opposed to each other. 
The other part of the Debate had been 
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appearing to hon. Members like an after- 
noon tea-table conversation, scarcely a 
syllable of which they had heard. He 
wanted to know something from the 
point of view of the practical politician, 
and from that point of view they had had 
no light whatever. The further they got 
with the Bill only tended to show what 
a tremendous leap in thedark the Govern- 


supporters to back up. As far as the 
speeches from the Government Benches 
went, they were to have a small tribute- 


far as the Bill itself went, they were to 
have, if not an independent Parliament, 
yet everything in the Bill to enable the 
Irish Legislature to become an indepen- 
dent Parliament. What they wanted was 
to have the substance of the speeches 


‘they had heard embodied in the Bill. 


They gained nothing from these dis- 
cussions except a further conviction of 
the utter hopelessness of the whole of 
every clause of this Bill, and the great 


difficulty which Parliament was un- 
necessarily undertaking for itself in 


creating this Legislature in Ireland, 


Mr. Byles rose in his place, and claimed 
to move, “ That the Question be now 
put,” but the Chairman withheld — his 
assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS expressed 
the hope that there would be no more 


accusations against the Unionists of 
being opposed to the Irish people. If 
they wanted imputations against the 


Irish people and Irish Representatives 
they could find them made in their 
strongest aspect and strongest language 
by right hon, Gentlemen ou the Govern- 
ment Bench. 

Mr. J. Morley rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question, * That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to, 

Question put accordingly, * That 
those words be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 188 ; 
Noes 240,—( Division List, No. 103.) 
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*Mr. G. BALFOUR (Leeds, Central) 


said, he was not without hope that the 
Government might be induced to accept | 
the Amendment which stood next on the | 
Paper in his name. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 | 
Members being found present, 

| 


*Mr. G. BALFOUR said, his Amend- 
ment was to insert, in line 21, after the 


* the words “or the pre- 


first * Crown,’ 
rogatives, or other executive power of 
the Crown.” It was possible that the 
restrictions he desired to add were 
already included implicitly in the lan- 
guage of the Bill. He did not know 
whether that was so, and whether 
the word “Crown” was _ intended 
to cover “the prerogatives or other 
executive power of the Crown.”  Per- 
haps he might receive some intimation | 
from the Solicitor General as to whether 
the words he proposed to add were 
regarded as already included, because, if 
so, he had no desire to take up the time 
of the Committee unnecessarily. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman gave him 
that intimation it would relieve him from 
the task of showing that the power to 
legislate on the prerogatives of the 
Crown should be withheld from the Irish 
Legislature. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, that to a certain 
extent the object of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion was already attained. He con- 
sidered, for instance, that the word 
“Crown ” included different prerogatives. 
But with regard to the words, “ other 
executive power of the Crown,” he 
doubted whether the hon. Member had 
quite thought out what their effect would 
be. These were not words known to the 
Courts, or used in the processes of the 
law. Where, for example, the Sheriff 
acted in levying upon goods, he did it by 
virtue of the executive power of the 
Crown. Words of such wide extent as these 
would have the effect of cutting down the 
power of the Irish Executive in relation 
to the most ordinary matters within its 
jurisdiction. If, however, the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s intention was to deal only with 
such matters as were outside the juris- 
diction of the Irish Legislature, it would 
be seen that that object was already 


{COMMONS} 
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attained. The Amendment had a much 
wider scope than he believed was in- 
tended by the hon. Gentleman. He was 
afraid the Government could not accept 
the Amendment as it stood. 


Tut CHAIRMAN: The Question 


has not yet been proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 3, page 1, line 21, after the first 
* Crown,” to insert the words, “or the Preroga- 
tives or other Executive power of the Crown.” 
—( (Mr. G. Balfour.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Mr. G. BALFOUR said, there might 
be a certain objection to the words, “ or 
other Executive power of the Crown,” 
arising from the fact that some portious 
of the Executive power of the Crown were 
of minor importance, and that it would be 
unwise to withdraw them from the juris- 
diction of the Irish Legislature, Supposing 
the words of the Bill were to stand as they 
were now, without the addition of the 
word ‘“ Prerogatives,” he wanted to 
know whether it would be competent for 
the Irish Legislature to passa law enabling 
them to interfere in the appointments to 
such Executive offices as, under the 
Bill, would give a title or claim to 
the holders to sit on the Exeeutive Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council ; and 
whether, under the Bill as it stood, it 
would be competent for the Irish Parlia- 
ment to pass a law withdrawing the 
appointment of the Judges from the Exe- 
cutive and vesting it in the Legislature 
or leaving it to a popular vote ? Those 
were the kind of powers he wished to 
withdraw from the competence of the 
Irish Legislature. 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, that with regard 
to the first part of the question—that was 
to say, whether the Bill as it stood would 
enable the Irish Legislature to deal with 
those officers who would form part of the 
Executive Committee—a clause later on 
clearly provided that by an Irish Act 
alterations of that kind could be made. 
As to the appointment of Judges, 
certainly the appointment of Judges, 
other than Exchequer Judges, was 
treated as within the power of the Irish 
Legislature ; and as the Bill stood it would 
appear not to be outside the functions of 


‘the Irish Legislature to provide some 
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method of appointing them other than on | 


the responsibility of the Executive of the 
day. He did not think the Amendment 
of the hon. Member would really touch 
these points at all. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Hear, 
hear ! 
*Sir J. RIGBY: It would leave 


matters justas they were. The words “Exe- 
cutive power ” would searcely cover the 
appointment of Judges—to suppose that 
they would,would bea very wide stretch of 
the words “ Executive power.” What he 
would suggest was, not that these were 
matters unimportant that they 
should not for that reason be excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the Irish 
Legislature, but rather that they 
were matters so plainly mixed up with 
the powers given to it, so plainly 
involved in the legislation permitted, that 
there ought not to be general words 
inserted in the Act to cripple and pre- 
vent the Legislature from carrying out 
the legislation entrusted to it in the most 


so 


practical and reasonable manner. He 
therefore objected very much to the 
generality of the words proposed, 


believing that they would create serious 
dangers and difficulties. The Bill, he 
would suggest, was at present quite clear 
enough as it stood in the definition of 
matters which were of Irish import and 
which related to Ireland only, and he did 
not think any further words were 
required to establish greater certainty 
with regard to the limitations of the 
legislative power. 


Mr. W. E. 


words of the 


GLADSTONE: The 
Amendment are far too 
large. I take it that everything 
that is entrusted to the Crown by 
an Act of Parliament becomes, pro 
hac vice, an Executive power. Every 
farthing of public money which is ex- 
pended is given to the Crown by grant 
of Parliament ; and, having been given 
to the Crown, the expenditure of the 
money in the manner directed becomes a 
matter of Executive power. Suppose a 
sum of money is granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund for the purpose of a par- 
ticular salary, it is the duty of the Crown 
to expeud the money on that salary. 
Surely the hon. Member does not intend 


to say there should be change, or power 
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of change, in respect to that salary, I 


repeat, that the words “ Executive 
power” are far too wide. 
*Mr. G. BALFOUR said, he ap- 


_preciated the objections urged against 


the Amendment; and perhaps it would 


be better, in view of them, that he 
should draft particular Amendments 
dealing with the points where he 


thought the interference of the Irish 
Legislature with the Executive power 
would be dangerous. That being so, he 
begged leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, he desired to move, in 
leave out the words *“ Lord 
His object was to give 


line 22, to 
Lieutenant as.” 
effect to a view he had long entertained 
—namely, that Ireland should not have 
exceptional treatment in the matter of a 
Lord Lieutenant. He saw no reason 
whatever why Ireland should have a 
Lord Lieutenant, when no such function- 
ary was appointed for England and 
Scotland. He considered, further, that 
Ireland should have a Royal residence, 
aud that Members of the Royal Family 
should visit that country. He knew 
that this opened up a very large ques- 
tion, and he should like to assure the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister that his Amendment was not 
put down with the view of damaging 
the Bill; but it was really his confirmed 
opinion that a Lord Lieutenant was 


| detrimental to the best interests of the 


Irish people. He did not believe this 
Bill would become law—nay, he did not 
think it would ever pass the House of 
Commons—still, this was a good oppor- 
tunity for calling attention to a subject 
on which he felt strongly. Having been 
Adjutant General in the South of 
Ireland for five years, having seen a 
great deal of the Irish people, aid 
having served in an Irish regiment for 
years, he had had a good opportunity of 
forming an opinion as to the Irish 
character. He considered that the Irish 
people were easily led. But, at the same 
time, it was necessary to lead them in 
the right way. He did not believe in 
parties in Ireland. He did not belong to 
Ulster nor to the South, but he practically 
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his view was that the Office of Lord | presence 


Lieutenant was detrimental to the 
interests of the Irish people, and that it 
was a mark of inferiority. He had been 
told that the abolition of the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy would render the Home Rule 


{COMMONS} 


Bill inoperative: but though he believed | 


that difficulty might 
not think the Bill as it stood would 
be workable under any circumstances. 
He was of opinion that eventually it 
would be necessary to delegate some of 
the powers of that House to Local 
Legislatures. 


be met, he did | 


That House was over- | 


burdened with work, and to relieve it it | 
would be necessary to give to the various | 


paris of the Kingdom the management 
of their own local affairs. At the same 
time, he wanted to see a Bill introduced 
that would be workable. When such a 
measure was introduced it surely would 
not be proposed to give England a Lord 
Lieutenant ; and, if that were so, why 
should they, solely on account of the 
narrow strip of water separating her 
from the rest of the country, put this 
inferiority upon Ireland ? He desired 
to see a Secretary of State appointed for 
each part of the United Kingdom, 
believing that, under the existing system, 
they hurt the feelings of the people of 
Treland without pleasing the English 
people. A great deal of the outery for 
Home Rule and the expression of discon- 
tent in Ireland had been due to this ex- 
ceptional treatment, and to the fact that 
the Irish people had been denied the 
privileges of Local Government which 
had been given to the rest of the United 
Kingdom, They also wanted to see 
Royalty more actively associated with 
Ireland. He could not help thinking, 
whilst witnessing the ceremony of the 
opening of the Imperial Institute the 
other day, that displays of that kind 
were needed in Ireland, It was said 
that the Irish people did not wish to see 
the Lord Lieutenant abolished, for the 
reason that the Viceregal Court brought 
money to Dublin. But he did not wish 
to do away with any expenditure of 
money in Ireland. He was only against 
Ireland being treated differently to the 
other parts of the United Kingdom in 
this matter, and he hoped in the future 
to see the residence in the country of a 
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occupied an independent position; and | Representative of the Sovereign. The 
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of Royalty, with a_ real 
ceremonial, was what he wished to see, 
and not a tinsel show of the Lord 
Lieutenancy, That, he believed, would 
appeal to the sense of loyalty of 
the people, and would conduce to the 
welfare of the country in many respects, 
Notwithstanding that he had lived five 
years in the South of Ireland he had 
never attended a devée in Dublin, though, 
of course, he did not mean that he 
sympathised with the policy of boy- 
cotting the Lord Lieutenant, whatever 
Party might happen to be in power. He 
had attended Her Majesty’s Drawing 
Rooms in Eugland; and if any Member 
of the Royal Family had held a levée in 
Ireland whilst he was there he should 
have considered it his duty to attend. 
He hoped the Irish Members would not 
think that he was moving his Amend- 
ment ina spirit of hostility to them. He 
had made it a rule since he had been in 
the House never to do or say anything 
which could unnecessarily irritate those 
hon. Members ; but he believed he was 
making this proposal for the best in- 
terests of the Irish people. He desired 
to see an end put to the present system, 
whereby one section of Irishmen showed 
antipathy to a Lord Lieutenant, whilst 
another section sympathised with him. 
He wished to see the Irish people treated 
with the consideration they had a right 
to demand, whether they resided in the 
North or the South of the Island. Forthose 
reasons he begged to move the Amend- 
ment standing in his name on_ the 
Paper. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 


22, to leave out the words * Lord Lieu- 
tenant as.”—( General Goldsworthy.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There 
are but few consolatory features in this 
Debate, and therefore the rare con- 


solations which it affords are very 
welcome, and we must make the most of 


them, 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: We cannot 


Member of the Royal Family as a | hear, Speak up. 
General Goldsworthy 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is a 


real consolation to hear an hon. Gentle- 
man sitting on the opposite side of the 


{31 May 1893} 


House make a speech in the spirit of the | 


speech which the Committee has just 
heard. J am convinced of the sincerity 


of every word which the hon. and gallant | 


Gentleman has uttered; and if I cannot 


accede to the Amendment, it must not be | 


inferred therefrom that I do not sym- | 


pathise with a very large portion of what 
has fallen from the hon, and gallant 
Member. Go back to the history of this 
subject, or take the Lord Lieutenant as 
he is. There has been a difference of 
opinion amongst persons very honestly 
disposed in connection with Irish polities 
as to the expediency of maintaining the 
Lord Lieutenancy. I remember one 
nobleman who earned a reputation in 
Treland—Lord Carlisle—-who was at one 
time Chief Secretary and at another 
Lord Lieutenant, was of opinion that the 
Lord Lieutenancy on its present footing 
tended to maintain Party spirt in Ireland, 





and, as tending to maintain Party spirit, | 


should be abolished, and Lord J. Russell 
went so far as to bring in a Bill for that 
purpose. There was no Party opposition 
to the Bill. It was received without 
prejudice ; but the first impediment that 
appeared in its way was the great 
authority of the Duke of Wellington, 
who contended that to have some Repre- 
sentative of the Executive power residing 
in Ireland was a thing indispensable. 


But now I do not quite understand how | 


far the hon. and gallant Member intends 


to express dissent from that opinion. | 


The hon. and gailant Gentleman has ex- 


pressed a strong desire that a Member of | 
the Royal Family should reside in Ire- | 


land; and, speaking in the 
without reference to this or that person, 
I agree with him that it would be a very 


desirable thing indeed. ‘The custom 
which the bon. and gallant Member 


wishes to see established has prevailed 
in other countries in ancient times, quite 
apart from questions of democracy, of 
nationality, or other agitating questions. 
I wiil give an example. At the period 
when Flanders was attached to the 
German 
Empire became simply an Austrian State, 
the rute—the general rule—was to have 
a branch Court at Brussels, presided 
over by a Member of the Royal Family. 
A symbol of Royalty is important in most 


abstract | 


Empire, before the German 
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countries, and is highly important in a 
country like Ireland, where, as the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said in a kindly 
and generous spirit, the people are easily 
led. In other words, they are a people 
who, if you give them fair play, and do 
not bar the way to mutual understand- 


ing, would be easy to govern. Even 
under the present system, when the 


Viceroy is undoubtedly liable to be asso- 
ciated to too great an extent with this or 
that particular Party, it has been found 
impossible to abolish the Office, and the 
impartial opinion of those best qualified 
to form a judgment is that it cannot be 
got rid of. The question whether the 
Viceroy should be a Royal person or not 
is a totally different question. I am 
convinced that when what we call Home 
Rule becomes the law of Ireland a Party 
character will cease to attach to the 
Viceroy. There is no Party character 
in Colonial Governors ; they are not re- 
presentative of Party, and that, I hope, 
will be the case of the Irish Viceroys 
under the new system. We cannot part 
with the Viceroy any more than we can 
part with Colonial Governors. We 
cannot say to the Colonies—** Matters 
affecting you shall be referred to Secre- 
taries of State, and they shall decide 
whether or not the Royal veto shall be 
exercised.” To withdraw from Ireland 
the representation of the Imperial power 
that exists there now—although under 
very unfavourable circumstances—would 
be a retrograde step. We cannot part 
with the Lord Lieutenant : Ireland, even 
under the present system, could not be 
governed by a Secretary of State re- 
siding in London. Still less would it be 
possible so to govern it when you have a 
Home Government established, for the or- 


| dinary transactions of that Home Govern- 


ment would be Irish and not Imperial trans- 
actions, and with regard to them an 
officer resident in London would labour 
under enormous disadvantages. Conse- 
quently, although I sympathise with the 
feelings of the hon. and gallant Member, 
and agree with what he has said as to 
the immense moral power even in this 
sometimes called democratic age of what 
may be called Royal association bene- 
ficially exercised, yet I am sorry to say 
we are obliged to object to the Amend- 
ment, because, even under the present 
system, it has not been found possible 
to dispense with a local head to the 
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Executive Government, and 
under the new system, when Irish affairs 
will be separated from Imperial affairs 
and transacted on the spot, even if the 
Office were held by a Royal person, it 
certainly will not be possible to do so. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The discus- 
sion the gallant Member has 
initiated greatest interest. I 
have never myself strongly advocated the 
retention of the Lord Lieutenant. The 
question, indeed, never came formally 
before us, but it has been frequently 
raised in an informal manner on the Vote 
in Supply for the Lord Lieutenant's 
Household ; and I have never committed 
myself, nor have my Colleagues, to any 
view as to the propriety or impropriety, 
the expediency or inexpediency, of re- 
taining the somewhat anomalous Office 
of the Lord Lieutenant. That Office is 
now divided really into two different 
portions. It has two quite separate 
spheres of activity. It is a great Cere- 
monial Office, and it is in name, at any 
rate, a great Executive Office. My hon. 
and gallant Friend admits that in Ireland 
there ought to be a great Ceremonial 


Government of 


hon. and 
is of the 


Officer representing the Crown—if pos- | 


sible a Member of the Royal Famiiy— 
but he thinks that the Executive duties 
of the Lord Lieutenant may properly be 
given over to some other officer, a Secre- 
tary of State. Without committing 
myself to the plan of my hon. and 
gallant Friend, I agree with him that 
under the existing system we are drifting 
into the division of the ceremonial and 
Executive functions of the Viceroy, and 
that under the new system that is pro- 
posed we ought officially and formally to 
accept that division. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, dealing with the 
present system, said that it was impos- 
sible to govern Ireland without having 
on the spot an Executive Officer like the 
Lord Lieutenant to carry out Executive 
functions. I wish he would ask 


fCOMMONS} 


beeause | 
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real Executive functions in Ireland, and 
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to reduce the Lord Lieutenant to the 


| position of a great Ceremonial Officer. 
t nl 


‘ 


| 


the | 


Chief Secretary for Ireland how many | 


ried out the Lord Lieutenant in 
Treland. 
government of 
whole tendency in modern times has 


been to throw more and more into the 


by 


hands of a gentleman who is in every- 
thing but name a Secretary of State the 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


Every one acquainted with the | 
Ireland knows that the | 


I do not say that this division of fune- 
tions has ever been carried out completely, 
but the stream of tendency has been in 
that direction. That being the existing 
state of things, what do the Government 
propose to substitute for it? They pro- 
pose to abolish the Secretary of State, 
and to throw upon the shoulders of one 
man the ceremonial finetions and the 
Executive functions, and to divide the 
latter into two different classes, in one of 
which the Executive functions are to be 
exercised by the Lord Lieutenant on the 


| advice of the Irish Government, and, in 


the other, the Executive functions are to 
be exercised practically according to the 
instructions of the British Cabinet. 
That system, I confess, I think must 
break down. I think it will be found 
impossible—the more we discuss the 
clauses of this Bill the more it will be 
found impossible to exercise the proposed 
double Executive functions of the Lord 
Lieutenant satisfactorily, and when cere- 
monial functions are added to them the 
system will, I believe, fall to pieces by 
its own weight. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appears to hope that if Home Rule 
should ever be carried the Lord Lieute- 


nant will be a great Executive and 
Ceremonial Officer disconnected from 


Party. I do not understand on what the 
right hon, Gentleman bases that expec- 
tation. Under this Bill, as we know 
from a speech of the President of the 
Local Government Board, the great safe- 
guard against the misuse of power by 
the Irish Executive resides in the veto 
of the Lord Lieutenant, acting upon the 
advice of the English Government ; and 
if these functions are to be a reality the 
Lord Lieutenant in future will be ten 
times more a_ partisan than he 
at the present time. No doubt, at 
the present time, owing to the posi- 
tion which the Irish controversy has 
occupied during the last 10 years, the 


Is 


Executive functions are now really car- Lord Lieutenant has found himself looked 


at askance by one Party or the other. 
But that was not always the case ; and if, 
as I hope and believe, the Home Rule 
Bill is not passed and the Irish con- 
troversy gradually fades, we shall find 
that the Lord Lieutenant will practically 
cease to be mixed up with Party politics, 
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and will have at his Vice-Regal Court 
members of all Parties, all interests, and 
all sections alike. But to suppose that 
such a result can possibly follow if you 
pass this Home Rule Bill and hand over 
to the Lord Lieutenant the enormous 
responsibilities which the measure will 
cast upon him, appears to me to show 
a sanguineness of disposition which 
throws the lessons and results of ex- 
perience absolutely to the winds. I do 
not know whether my hon. and gallant 
Friend will think it necessary or 
desirable to take a Division. If he 
does, I shall certainly vote with him, 
and for this reason: that it appeared 
clearly when we were discussing the 
last Amendment, and will appear, I am 
convinced, more and more clearly as we 
make our progress through this Bill, 
that the functions you propose to throw on 
the Lord Lieutenant are functions which 
he cannot possibly carry out. You had 
better make up your mind,if you must 
keep up ceremonial functions in Ireland, 
to have two officers—one representing 
Royalty, and being above and altogether 
removed from Party politics, and the 
other being a great official who shall 
endeavour, as far as he can, to carry out 
the double ré/e which you allot to the 
Lord Lieutenant in this Bill and do his 
best during half the week to act as the 
Representative of the Irish Cabinet, 
whilst during the other half-week he tries 
to act as the Representative of the British 
Cabinet. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): There are or two 
points which the right hon. Gentleman 
has raised that need a word or two's 
reference from me. First of ail, as to 
the recent history of this question, the 
right hon. Gentleman said there had 
been no formal invitation given to this 
House in recent times to express ite 
opinion respecting the Office of Lord 
Lieutenant. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
is mistaken, Very soon after I came 
into the House, in 1887, the present 
Leader of the Irish Nationalist Party—the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. J. 
M‘Carthy)—moved the Second Reading 
of a Bill for the abolition of the Office of 
Lord Lieutenant. The discussion took 


one 


place on a Wednesday afternoon, and 
[FOURTH SERIEs. ] 
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there was no Division. The curious 
thing is, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Plunket) made a very strong 
speech in favour of the maintenance of 
the Office, and he did so, in some degree, 
upon Home Rule grounds. I do not 
mean in the least with reference to an 
Irish Legislature; but what he said 
was— 

“He would have no hesitation in saying it 

would be impossible for the then Lord Lieu- 
tenant to perform his difficult duties as he bad 
done during the last year if he were a Minister 
obliged to be in attendance in the House of 
Commons.” 
I only refer to that as showing that the 
House was invited to express an opinion 
upon the maintenance of this Office, and 
that the only gentleman who spoke from 
the Conservative Benches was in favour 
of retaining that Office. The right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down seems 
to suppose that it is only in recent years 
that the Office of Lord Lieutenant has 
been a Party Office. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I recognise, 
of course, that it has always been a 
Party appointment, but I rather intended 
to imply—I may be wrong historically— 
that it has only been within the last 10 
or 15 years that, as a rule, the Lord 
Lieutenant was “ boycotted” by one or 
other Party in the State. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister, who 
knows these facts better than he or I 
know them, is confident that during the 
last 15 years the state of things bas not 
prevailed to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has alluded. As to the existing 
system, it is, no doubt, quite true that in 
a general way, certainly for the last 15 
years, the Chief Secretary has had more 
to do with Executive duties than the 
Lord Lieutenant. I must, however, remind 
the right hon. Gentleman of the excep- 
tion of Lord Spencer. Lord Spencer, of 
course, being a Cabinet Minister, had 
the most immediate and direct control of 
the Executive work. But, however 
that may be, the right hon. Gentleman is 
right in saying that the stream of 
tendency has been, and is, that the Chief 
Secretary should sit in this House, and 
because he sits in this House should have 
the control of, and be responsible for, 
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Executive action which does not belong 
to the Lord Lieutenant. The precise 
degree to which the Lord Lieutenant 
confines himself to ceremonial functions 
and takes part in Executive acts will, of 
course, vary with circumstances ; but ina 
general way it has been proved that since 
1880 the Chief Secretary has had more to 
do with Executive action than the Lord 
Lieutenant. One reason for that is that 
it is during the last 13 years that the 
Irish Question has entered into one of its 
very acute phases, and, that being so, it 
is perfectly natural, and indeed inevitable, 
that the Minister responsible for Ireland 
should sit in this House, which, whatever 
view we may have on the question of a 
Second Chamber, is the Body through 
which public opinion can be best con- 
sulted. As to the remarks that have 
been made on the system proposed by 
the Bill, of course a great deal more will 
have to be said on that question when 
we come to the 5th clause, and I think 
we had better reserve discussion upon the 
matter until we reach that clause. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman must 
feel himself that, as the Government be- 
lieve that the policy on which the Bill 
rests is sound, and that our plan or some 
such plan is inevitable and indispensable, 
it is necessary to have an officer resident 
in Ireland, in constant touch with Irish 
feeling, and in constant relation with 
Irish Ministers in a way and to a degree 
that no Secretary of State residing in 
Loudon practically for six months in the 
year could possibly be. I consider that 
the whole of this fabric, whether it be 
sound or unsound, would fall to pieces, 
because you would remove the keystone 
from the arch if you took away this 
Executive officer and set up in his place 
two officers to perform two sets of 
functions. On these grounds we must 
resist the Amendment. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman might 
have made a most interesting speech, 
and might have answered everything that 
had been said by the supporters of the 
Amendment ; but, as far as those who 
sat in his (Mr. Heneage’s) part of the 
House were concerned, they had not 
heard a single syllable [Cries of 
“Oh!”] Well, he supposed he knew 
best. Of course, hon. Members did not 





Government of 





like to interrupt the Prime Minister ; 
Mr. J. Morley 
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hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
might make himself audible. With 
regard to the Amendment, he had always 
been opposed to the maintenance of the 
office of Lord Lieutenant, whom he had 
always looked upon as a species of poli- 
tical dummy. The Lord Lieutenant had 
nothing whatever in the world to do apart 
from those things which appertained to a 
Ceremonial Office. Except in the case of 
Lord Spencer, and during the short Lord 
Lieutenancy of Lord Carnarvon, the 
Lord Lieutenant’s Chief Secretary had 
been his master. He (Mr. Heneage) 
objected to the maintenance of any office 
in which the man who was nominally 
responsible had under him someone who 
was really his master and who always 
pulled the strings. To continue the 
system under the new state of things it 
was proposed to inaugurate would be an 
absurdity. He did not think that “ Lord 
Lieutenant ” was a good name to preserve 
in Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant being 
associated with what was popularly 
known as “ the Castle” ; and, that being 
so, he did not think the retention of the 
title would commend itself to Irishmen. 
What was the Lord Lieutenant to do 
under this Bill? He was to be at the 
bidding of the Irish Executive on some 
occasions and of the Imperial Executive 
on others ; he was to be a sort of admin- 
istrative “Dr. Jekyil and Mr. Hyde,” 
and was never to know for two minutes 


together which character he was to 
assume. Was the Lord Lieutenant to 


be used merely for ceremonial purposes, 
or was he to be an Executive officer ? 
It appeared to him (Mr. Heneage), from 
what had been said in the course of 
the discussion, that he was to be a 
most important administrative officer. 
At the same time, he was to be under 
the control of the Chief Secretary. 
Who was to represent Irish affairs in the 
House of Commons—the Home Secretary, 
the Colonial Secretary, or the Foreign 
Secretary ? Occasionally, it must hap- 
pen that the Lord Lieutenant, acting as 
the Representative of the Imperial Par- 
liament, would exercise the veto in regard 
to some Vote in Supply, and in that 
event who was to defend his action in 
the House? What was to be the 
position of the Lord Lieutenant ? Was 
he to continue to be entirely under the 
control of some British Minister, or was 
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he to act under the direction of the Irish 
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Executive? Was he to have control 
over the Naval and Military Forces of 
the Crown? What was he to do? 
Unless they received some more specific 
answer to these questions he should vote 
for the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
said, he believed there was no question 
on which Irish Unionist opinion was so 
Unanimous as on the abolition of the 
Lord Lieutenancy ; and having listened 
attentively to the Debate, he was 
bound to say he had heard nothing to 
lead him to assume that the position 
Which the Lord Lieutenant would occupy 
under an Irish Admitistration would 
thaterially differ from that whieh 
he held under the present system. 
Irish Unionists believed that the 
Lord Lieutetiint was & mischievous 
element in the Irish Government; 
for under our modern arrangements 
he really exercised no political power, 
and had practically no influence on the 
Government of Ireland as an Executive 
officer. There was a great deal in what 
the Chief Secretary said with regard to 
the fatal effeet which the Amendment, 
if carried, would have on the Bill. That 
in itself was a strong inducement to him 
to support the Amendment ; and it also 
showed clearly how precarious was the 
Constitution to be given to Ireland when 
the withdrawal of a simple ceremonial 
officer would destroy the whole fabric. 
The Prime Minister had indicated that 
the Lord Lieutenant would merely be 
the ceremonial head of the new Govern- 
ment, and it did seem absurd to say that 
the suppression of the office would 
destroy the whole Bill. He thought 
they had good reason to complain that 
they were left completely in the dark as 
to when the Lord Lieutenant would ex- 
ercise his duties as ceremonial head of 
the Irish Government and when he 
would begin to act as guardian of British 
interests. Did the Government pro- 
pose in any future clause to add 
machinery which would assist the Lord 
Lieutenant in distinguishing between 
those two phases of his character ? for it 
was evident from what had been said 
that afternoon that he might be calied 
upon at any moment to decide most 
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delicate questions which might arise 
between the Irish Legislature and the 
Imperial Parliament. If the Lord 
Lieutenant was to be called upon to de- 
cide intricate questions, they would have 
to create a supply of hereditary Con- 
stitutional lawyers which up to the pre- 
sent time this realm had not produced. 
He believed the policy embodied in the 
Amendment of his hon. and gallant 
Fried was one which had the unanimous 
support of Irish Unionists. They sub- 
mitted to having the Lord Lieutenant 
as the head of the Government, 
beeause they had mot yet had an 
opportunity of getting rid of a system 
whieh they believed to be mischievous in 
the extreme ; but he was convinced that 
when they did get a chance of again pro- 
posing legislative measures for the better 
government of Ireland, one of their 
efforts would be to promote a Bill for the 
abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, he rose in consequence of the 
statement of the Government that it 
would be impossible to conduct the Go- 
vernment of Ireland if the head of the 
Government were not resident in Ireland, 
as it was insisted he should be. But he 
wished to remind the Committee that at 
one time Scotland had a separate Go- 
vernment and Parliament. Scotland 
never had a Lord Lieutenant, but a 
Secretary of State, who was generally 
with the King in London. There were 
several chapters in Macaulay's History 
which deseribed the state of the Govern- 
ment of Scotland shortly before the union 
of the two Parliaments. He was 
acquainted, too, with the correspondence 
that passed at the end of the li th 
century between the Secretary of State 
for Scotland (Lauderdale), who was 
resident in London, and his deputy in 
Edinburgh, and bore out his statement. 
If that was the case at the time when 
Scotland was practically further from 
the centre of Government than Ireland 
was in the present day, there could be no 
difficulty in the way of having a Secretary 
of State often in London responsible for 
Irish Government. It all turned on 
whether the Imperial control was to be a 
real one or not; if it was to be real, 
then it could not be wielded by the 
as proposed. He 
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recognised a strong family likeness 
between the Lord Lieutenant’s position 
under the Bill and that of a Colonial 
Governor. They were both appointed 
for a period of six years; and now the 
Committee had learnt that the Lord 
Lieutenant was to exercise the preroga- 
tives of the Crown on the advice of the 
Irish Ministers, and was therefore to be a 
mere figurehead. Like the Colonial 
Governors, he could only act through 
Constitutional advisers, and would have 
no more direct power than the Sovereign. 


Me. W. E. GLADSTONE: I entirely 
dispute the historical reference of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to maintain that 
all the persecutions of the Covenanters 
in the reigns of Charles II. and James 
II. were directed by a Secretary of State 
in London? [Sir J. Ferevsson: No.] 
Certainly they were not. They were 
conducted by the Council of State, and 
under a totally different system. If the 
right hon. Gentleman means to propose 
a Council of State in the same sense, 
there may be something in his argument ; 
but otherwise his reference fails totally to 
sustain his point. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I was not de- 
scribing the state of things under Charles 
II. or James II., but under William III., 
and the correspondence shows that the 
Minister who resided near the King was 
to have the chief direction of affairs. 
Matters in Scotland were managed by a 
deputy. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I beg 


your pardon. 


Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin Univer- 
sity) said, that as the Chief Secretary 
had referred to some arguments which he 
used 10 or 12 years ago, he might per- 
haps be permitted to say a few words in 
explanation of his views. He did not 
altogether agree with his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Antrim that there 
was an entirely unanimous feeling in 
Ireland in favour of the abolition of the 
Lord Lieutenancy. His views on the 
subject were formed in happier days in 
the recent history of Ireland before the 
Home Rule Question had come upon the 
stage ; and certainly in the part of the 
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country in which he lived there was by 
no means a unanimous opinion among 
Conservatives against the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy. He believed that at that time 
the Lord Lieutenant's office was popuiar 
with both political Parties ; and he de- 
sired most strongly that it should be 
held, if possible, by some member of the 
Royal Family. He was not prepared to 
say how far the circumstances of the last 

12 years might not have altered the con- 
ditions of the case, but he hoped and 
believed that when this insane Home 
Rule agitation and policy had passed 
away, the old traditions would revive 
again in Ireland ; and he should then be 
prepared to vote for the retention of the 
Lord Lieutenant's office, to be filled by as 
distinguished a personage as_ possible. 
But what on earth had these reasonings 
to do with the case that was before the 
Committee ? What kind of an office was 
to be filled under the Bill by the Lord 
Lieutenant ? Imagine a Royal personage 
being asked to undertake such an office ! 
The position of the Lord Lieutenant as 
described by the Government—an official 
responsible to-day to the Nationalist Par- 
liament in Dublinand to-morrow to the Im- 
perial Parliament in London—reminded 
him of a very clever caricature which 
he had seen on the stage not long ago in 
this City. A very able actor personated 
in one performance an Irishman and a 
Scotchman at the same time. On one 
side he was dressed in a Scotch kilt and 
on the other side in Irish costume ; and 
he managed to change the expression of 
his face in accordance with the side of 
him that was presented to the spectators. 
When the band struck up a Scotch reel 
he danced it to perfection, with the 
Scotch leg exposed to view, and when 
an Irish jig was played he was equally 
good with the other leg as “ Paddy.” 
The performance of the Lord Lieutenant 
would be of a similar nature, if he were 
to be called upon to-day to dance to the 
tune of an Irish jig and to-morrow to 
follow the strains of “God Save the 
Queen.” 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, the Prime Minister had referred to 
the Bill, brought in by Lord John 
Russell, for the abolition of the Lord 
Lieutenancy, and to the views of Lord 
Carlisle in favour of the abolition of the 
Office which he once heli. That Bill he 
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found, by the Records of Parliament, 
was actually read a second time; but 
it then mysteriously disappeared, and 
had not been heard of since. With re- 
gard to the abstract question, he thought 
that the difference between the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity and the hon. Member for South 
Antrim as to the retention of the Lord 
Lieutenancy was accounted for by the 
fact that one represented Dublin opinion, 
which was favourable to the Lord 
Lieutenancy, and the other a part of the 
country which was not so much brought 
into contact with the Lord Lieutenant. 
The real question before the Committee, 
however, was, what was to be the 
position of the Lord Lieutenant under 
the Bill? The Chief Secretary had 
given him a very excellent reason for 
voting for the Amendment when he 
stated that to take the words out of the 
Bill was to take the keystone out of 
the arch. It was to do that very thing 
that he was in the House of Commons, 
and he should most certainly support the 
Amendment, and press it to a Division, 
whether the hon. and gallant Member 
liked it or not. Assuming the Bill to 
be carried and in operation, and supposing 
a disorderly state of affairs to have arisen 
in Kerry, Clare, or Limerick, with which 
the Irish Government were unable to 
cope, would the Irish Members be 
allowed to raise the question in tke 
British House of Commons? And, if so, 
who was to answer them, as being respon- 
sible for the government of Ireland ? 
At present, it appeared that the House 
would not be able to fix anybody with 
the responsibility. There would be an 
ornamental gentleman in Dublin, where 
he could not be reached. Anarchy 
might be reigning in Ireland, and Parlia- 
ment would be powerless to stop it. 
He hoped the Chief Secretary would tell 
them who was to be responsible for 
Irish affairs in the Imperial Parliament. 


Earl Compton rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question be 
now put;” but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Sim T. LEA (Londonderry, S.) said, 
the Members who represented Unionist 
constituencies must press for an answer 
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to the important question which had 
been put by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone. The Irish Members were to 
remain in the House of Commons ; Irish 
discussions were bound to be raised, 
whether the Prime Minister liked it or 
not; and who was to be responsible for 
Irish government in the House? Irish 
Land Legislation was to be reserved 
from the Irish Parliament for three 
years. During that time, what British 
Minister was to take up the question in 
which Irish tenant farmers were intensely 
interested ? If hon. Members from 
Ireland brought in a Bill dealing with 
the land, which Member of the Govern- 
ment would deal with it? This was a 
very serious point. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Government 
quite agree that the point is a most 
serious one; but I submit that this is 
not the clause on which to raise it. The 
Government are quite prepared to make 
provision for the representation in the 
House of those responsible for what goes 
on in Ireland, just as there is representa- 
tion of those responsible for what goes 
on all over the Empire. When the 
proper time comes—on Clause 5, for 
example, which concerns the Constitu- 
tion -and functions of the Executive 
power—the Government will be willing 
to discuss the matter. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 265 ; 
Noes 219.—(Division List, No. 104.) 


*Sir A. SCOBLE (Hackney, Central) 
moved to amend the clause by inserting 
on page 1, line 22, after the second word 
“or,” the words— 

“Which may affect the authority of Parliament, 
or any part of the unwritten laws or Constitu- 
tion of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and lreland, whereon may depend in any degree 
the allegiance of any person to the Crown of the 
United Kingdom, or the sovereignty or 
dominion of the Crown within the same ; or.” 
He said that, instead of laying down 
specifically the things with which the 
Irish Legislature should be allowed to 
deal, the Bill enumerated certain matters 
which were withdrawn from the cogni- 
sance of the Legislature in Ireland. It 
followed that every subject which was not 
withdrawn was left to be dealt with by 
the Irish Legislature ; and, therefore, in 
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fixing the limits great care should be 
exercised to leave out nothing which it 
was intended that the Irish Parliament 
were not to have power to control and 
command. This Amendment was not a 
new-fangled one. It was introduced into 
the Indian Council Act of 1861, and had 
the approval of such eminent statesmen 
and jurists as the late Lord Derby and 
Sir Henry Maine. He thought he 
was justified in asking the Committee 
to insert the same words in the present 
Bill. The principle embodied in the 
first part of the Amendment had already 
been affirmed by the acceptance of the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury. He had given notice 
of his Amendment before the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bury, and what he proposed was 
nothing more than a natural corollary 
of the Amendment of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and it would 
give to those who were entrusted with 
the Executive Government of Ireland a 
practical remedy against possible mistakes 
which might be committed by the new 
Irish Legislature. Under the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury it would be competent 
for the Imperial Parliament to repeal 
Acts passed in error by the trish Legis- 
lature; but, under the Amendment he 
suggested, it would be impossible for any 
measure which contravened the authority 
of the Imperial Parliament to come 
into operation, even if passed by 
the Irish Legislature, because those 
who advised the Lord Lieutenant, 
whether they resided in Ireland or in this 
country, before giving assent to any 
Bill in contravention of the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament, would be bound 
to tell him that he would be justified in 
refusing assent to that Bill, and in that 
way all conflict with the Irish Legislature 
and the Imperial Parliament would be 
avoided. The second part of his 
Amendment related to a matter as 
to which there could be no difference 
of opinion in the House. He 
had been struck by the absence in the 
Bill of any direct reference to allegiance 
to the Crown. Of course, it might be 


suggested that, by introducing the Queen 
as one of the constituent elements of the 
Legislature, there was an implication of 
allegiance to Her Majesty ; but he was 
desirous of having in the Bill something: 
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more definite than an implied aliegiance, 
When Members of Parliament entered the 
House they took the Oath of Allegiance. 
No similar obligation was imposed by the 
Bill on Members of the Irish Legislature. 
But he did not think it necessary at this 
stage to put upon the Paper any Amend 
ment imposing e statutory obligation 
upon the Members of the Irish Legis- 
lature to take the ordinary Oath of 
Allegiance to the Crown. He wished to 
have a recognition in the Bill of those 
unwritten features of the British Con- 
stitution, whereon the allegiance of the 
subjects of the Crown in this country 
depended. He did not tiink there was 
any need for him to press this upon the 
other side of the House. He did not 
suppose that anyone who was anxious 
that the Monarchical Constitution of our 
country should be maintained would be 
desirous of loosening the ties of alle- 
giance of any of Her Majesty's subjects, 
All he asked for was a recognition of 
it on the face of the Bill, and with that 
object he begged to move the Amend- 
ment, 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 22, after the second word 
“or,” to insert the werds “ which may affect the 
authority of Parhament, or any part of the un- 
writtei laws or Constitution of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Lreland, whereon 
may depend in any degree the allegiance of any 
person to the Crown of the United Kingdom, or 
the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown 
within the same ; or.” —(Sir A. Scoble.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar): I do not know 
that there is anything in the Amendment 
which can be objected to except this— 
that it has all been fully provided for 
already. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man proposes that we should take note 
in the Bill of one point only of our 
Common Law. That is a proposition of 
a dangerous tendency. If we are to take 
note of that one point, we had better at 
once include in the Bill the whole of 
Stephen’s Commentarics, or some other 
book of authority on Common Law. The 
authority of Parliament, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has already pointed 
out, is provided for by the acceptance of the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
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Member for Bury, so far as the supre- 
macy of Parliament is concerned. The 
words which have been borrowed from 
the Indian Act are quite proper to be 
inserted in a Statute for a country in 
which questions may arise as to the 
particular position of the subjects of 
Native Princes with whom we are in 
alliance; but these are questions that 
cannot possibly arise under this Act. 
The principle of the Common Law 
is clear that every person born a subject 
of Her Majesty must continue, without 
taking any Oath of Allegiance, to bear 
allegiance to the Crown ali his life. The 
only way in which he can get rid of that 
allegiance is by complying with the pro- 
visions of the Naturalisation Act, 1870 ; 
and the Bill expressly provides, in Clause 
3, Sub-section 6, that treason, treason- 
felony, alienage, and naturalisation shall 
not be dealt with by the Irish Parlia- 
ment. A Legislature that cannot make laws 
as to alienage and naturalisation cannot 
make laws dealing with the allegiance of 
any of Her Majesty's subjects. It should 
be also remembered that nothing can be 
dealt with by the Irish Parliament that 
does not exclusively affect Ireland or some 
part of Ireland. It would be impossible 
to suggest that making a subject of Her 
Majesty not a subject of Her Majesty is 
a matter affecting Ireland alone. 


Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND 
(Colchester) said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had given them the answer 
which he invariably gave when he made 
a speech in this House. He either told 
them that what they proposed was 
already provided for, or that it was going 
to be previded for. He was led to think 
that occasionally the Solicitor General 
forgot that in this House he represented 
the chief Law Officer of the Crown. 
They did not want playful frolicsome 
banter from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, but the views of a Constitutional 
lawyer, which they had a right to expect. 
The Amendment approximated to one 
which he had on the Paper which was 
ruled out of Order. He supported the 
Amendment, because he thought the 
supremacy of Parliament ought to be 
inserted in clear and definite terms, not 
only in every clause, but in every line 
and every sentence of the Bill. The 
supremacy of Parliament had been ac- 
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knowledged by the Irish Members in the 
House ; but what guarantee had they 
that it would be recognised by the Mem- 
bers of an Irish Parliament? If they 
divested themselves of Parliamentary 
authority as regarded a part of the Empire 
they ceased to be a Sovereign Power so 
far as affected that part. It might be 
argued that that was the relation of this 
country to the Colonies at the present 
time ; but it was their love and loyalty, 
and not the Parliamentary sovereigniy, 
that bound the Colonies to this country. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.), rising 
to Order, asked if the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was discussing the Amend- 
ment ? 


THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member is rather discussing an 
Amendment which has already been 
settled by the Committee. 


Cartain NAYLOR-LEYLAND said, 
as he read the Amendment, it dealt with 
the allegiance to, and Sovereignty of, 
the Crown. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : That is so. The 
hon. and gallant Member will be iu 
Order in discussing that part of the 
Amendment, but he was not discussing 
it. 

Cartain NAYLOR-LEYLAND said, 
he was attempting to discuss the 
supremacy of Parliament. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: That has been 
settled, and is not the question raised by 
the Amendment. 


Cartain NAYLOR-LEYLAND said, 
his contention was that if the Amend- 
ment was not accepted the Imperial 
Parliament would not be a Sovereign 
Parliament. [ Cries of“ Order!” “ Divide!” 
and “ Question!” ] The three strongest 
arguments of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
seemed to him to be concentrated in the 
words, “ Divide!” ‘“ Question!” and 
* Order!” 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Is the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
in Order ? 


THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member must confine his remarks 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Make him sit 


down. 
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suming, said, that unless the supremacy 
of Parliament were clearly defined in 
every clause of the Bill it would be in 
the power of the Irish Members in the 
future to be able to say whether or not 
the Imperial Parliament was a Sovereign 
Parliament. [Cries of “ Order ! ”] 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member must confine himself to 
the question raised in the Amendment. 
The matter to which he refers has already 
been settled by the Committee. 


Mr. Conybeare rose in his place 
and claimed to move, “ That the Ques- 
tion be now put”; but the Chairman 
withheld his assent, and declined then to 
put that Question. 

Debate resumed. 

Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND said, 
he accepted the Chairman’s ruling, 
though it seemed to him that the ques- 
tions of Allegiance and the Sovereignty 
of Parliament were inseparably connected. 
He hoped the Government would yet 
accept the Amendment, which could do 
no harm and would save much public 
time. He appealed to the First Lord of 
the Treasury to leave our Parliamentary 
Sovereignty as it was, unimpaired and 
unquestioned. 

Mr. Conybeare rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put”; but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 

Debate resumed. 

*Srr A. SCOBLE (ilackney, Ceutral) 
said, he desired to remind the Solicitor 
General, and through him the Committee, 
that the Common Law could at any time 
be changed by Statute, and it was to pre- 
vent that that he had put the Amend- 
ment on the Paper. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 238 ; 
Noes 276.—( Division List, No. 105.) 


The figures having been announced, 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston), address- 
ing the Chairman, said : I desire to call 
your attention to the fact that there was 
an hon. Member (Mr. Wayman) in the 
Ay Lobby who did not come through. 
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Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) : The hon. Member was not telling 
in the Ay Lobby, but in the No Lobby. 
He would, therefore, have no knowledge 
of what occurred in the Ay Lobby. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL 
(Wigton) : I told the hon. Member from 
my own personal knowledge. 


Mr. TOMLINSON: It is the duty 
of any hon. Member of this House to eall 
attention to an irregularity which is 
brought to his notice. 


Tue CHAIRMAN called Mr. Way- 
man (Yorkshire, W.R., Elland) to the 
Table. 


Tue CHAIRMAN asked whether the 
hon. Member was within the Folding 
Doors ? 


Mr. WAYMAN: I was_ upstairs 
writing in the Upper Lobby. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Did you hear 
the Question put ? 


Mr. WAYMAN: I heard the Divi- 
sion called, but I did not hear the Ques- 
tion put. 


THe CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
hon. Member was not entitled to vote. 


The following is the Entry in the 
Votes :— 

Whereupon Notice was taken that Mr. Way- 
man, Member for the Elland Division of the West 
Riding. had voted with the Ayes, not having 
been in the Heuse when the Question was put. 
Mr. Wayman explained that he had _ been 
writing in the Upper Ay Lobby, and coming 
down stairs had been counted in the Ay Lobby, 
although he had wished to vote with the Noes 

The Chairman thereupon stated that, as the 
hon. Member had not been within the Folding 
Doors norheard the Question put, he was not 
entitled to vote; and directed the Clerk to 
correct the numbers accordingly. 

The Chairman then declared the Numbers 
Ayes 237, Noes 276. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) moved the following Amend- 
ment : In Clause 3, page 1, line 22, after 
“ Crown,” insert “ or the altering of their 
own name or style.” He said the 
Amendment, if carried, would stand as a 
separate sub-section. The object of the 
Amendment was to provide that this 
Irish Legislature, if it was created, 
should not have the power of forthwith 
calling themselves an Irish Parliament. 
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This question was raised by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for East Clare, 
to substitute the word “ Parliament ” for 
“ Legislature,” and he supported that 
Amendment not because he desired to 
see a Parliament in Ireland, but on the 
ground that if that Bill created a Parlia- 
ment it was only right to call it so. He 
supported that Amendment on_ the 
further ground that if that Legislature 
were created, and they in England called 
it a Legislature, the very first thing it 
would do would be to eall itself a Par- 
liament. He gave as a precedent where 
that very thing was done the case of 
Victoria. The Act which gave a Legis- 
lature to Victoria called it a Legislative 
Assembly, but in the very first Session, 
and in the very first chapter of a Statute 
which they passed, the Legislature of 
Victoria had a clause enacting “ That 
the Legislature of Victoria shall be and 
is hereby called ‘the Parliament of Vic- 
toria.’”” The House of Commons, how- 
ever, was practically unanimous in 
rejecting the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for East Clare, and, on the 
whole, he (Mr. Smith) was well pleased 
with that conelusion, and satisfied that 
the House should by such an overwhelm- 
ing majority have declared that there 
should not be a Parliament in Treland. 
The only question that really arose re- 
garding this sub-section was the ques- 
tion whether the Irish Legislature under 
this Bill would have the power to give 
itself the name of Parliament, and, of 
course, under the 10th section of the 
Bill the Irish Legislature had only the 
power to repeal or alter any provisions 
which by this Act were alterable. That 
seemed to him not to make the matter 
explicit or certain. It left it an open 
question whether it was a repeal or 
alteration for the Irish Assembly to add, 


as it were, a provision to the Bill 
when it beeame an Act; _ that 
that Assembly should in future 
be called a Parliament, and it was 


important that the matter should be made 
clear and certain now. If the Bill as it 
stood would prevent the Irish Legislature 
from altering its titleand taking the title 
of Parliament, and if Irish Members 
were prepared to acquiesce in that view, 
the greater part of his object would be 
attained ; but it would be well if a point 
on which all were agreed could be made 
certain by adopting the Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
22, to insert the words “the altering of 
their own name or style.”"—( Mr. Parker 
Smith.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, the 
first objection to the Amendment was 
that it was in the wrong place ; secondly, 
the provision it would make was abso- 
lutely made already. The Irish Legisla- 
ture could not alter anything in the Bill 
except in virtue of express power con- 
ferred upon it for that purpose. If the 
words used were not the best for the 
purpose—and it was his belief that they 
were—the time for amending them would 
be when dealing with the clause itself. 
His third objection to the Amendment 
was that it was objectionable to select, in 
a measure which was not intended to be 
alterable unless by express enactment, 
one particular point, and to say that that 
should not be altered. The plain effect 
of an Amendment to attach inviolability 
toa particular provision was to reduce 
the inviolability of others. From the 
point of view of the hon. Member, the 
Amendment was unnecessary and inex- 
pedient, as it raised doubts as to other 
provisions of Acts of Parliament. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 234 ; 
Noes 278.—(Division List, No. 106.) 


It being half-past Five of the Clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


REGISTRATION BILL. 
(No. 91.) 


[ Progress, 20th Fe hru- 


PLUMBERS’ 


COMMITTEE, 
ary. | 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. S. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid): I 
object. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
trusted the hon. Member would not object 
to progress being made with the Bill, 
which was a measure clearly in the 
interest of the publie, ‘There was hardly 
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a person in the country who had not 
suffered from bad plumbing work. The 
Bill would also be to the interest of the 
plumbers themselves. He would ask 
that the Order for going into Committee 
might be discharged, so that the Bill 
could be referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade. 

Mr. S$. EVANS: I object. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tot BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I hope the hon. Member 
will not persist in his objection. 


Mr. 8S. EVANS said, there was a 
Bill on the Paper in which the Welsh 
Members were interested which ought to 
have been taken to-day in the ordinary 
course. They had had no assistance 
from the Government in regard to it; 
therefore, they could not consent to the 
Motion now made. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


LICENSED PREMISES, DISPLAY OF 
FLAGS, &c. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
repeal the provisions of the Act of the sixth 
and seventh years of William the Fourth, 
chapter 38, relating to the display, on licensed 
premises, of flags and other decorations,”— 
(Mr. 7. WM. Healy.) 


Mr. TOMLINSON : I object. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY : This is a Bill to 


enable the Union Jack to be waved 
on every public-house in the North of 
Treland. 


*Mr. R.G WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): It is not illegal to display the 
national flag of our country—the Union 
Jack—on any building in the United 
Kingdom, and I hope it never will be. 
Does this Bill propose to remove the St. 
Patrick’s Cross from the Union Jack ? 
The law in Ireland does not 


emblems on licensed premises. 


{COMMONS} 


affect the 
Union Jack, which is a national flag, and 
simply prevents the display of local Party 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: It will repeal 
the Act which forbids the display of 
flags on public-houses in Ireland. Great 


inconvenience has lately been experienced 
by the Orange Party in Dublin and 
Belfast owing to their inability to display 


Mr, Lees Knowles 
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the Union Jack on public-houses. I am 
anxious to remove that disability, and to 
prevent policemen making raids on the 
public-houses which display these deco- 
rations. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
T. M. Healy, Mr. Sexton, and Sir 
Thomas Esmonde. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 379.] 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (NO. 8) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under * The 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to 
the town of Bangor, ordered to be broughtin by 
Mr. John Morley and Sir John Hibbert. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 377.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 


VISIONAL ORDER (NO. 9) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under “ The 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to 
the town of Lisburn, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. John Morley and Sir John Hibbert. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 378.] 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


CIVIL SERVICES (HAST INDIA) BILL. 
(No. 243.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND AND 


DEAF CHILDREN) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arthur Acland, Bill to 
make better provision for the Elementary 
Education of Blind and Deaf Children in 
England and Wales, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Arthur Acland and Mr. Mundella. 

Bill presented, and reat first time. [Bill 380. ] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Twelfth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’ciock. 


~in Asterish (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 1st June 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Marquess Camden, after the death 
of his father. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 


*Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, I do 
not think I need detain your Lordships 
very long in moving the Second Reading 
of this Bill. The object of the promoters 
of the Bill is a very simple one, and one 
which will, I think, when stated, com- 
mand the respect and support of the 
great majority of the House. The 
object of the Bill is to afford better 
means of protection by law than exists 
at the present time for certain species of 
wild birds which, from various causes, 
particularly require protection. My 
Lords, if I were asked to state what test 
I would apply in order to see whether 
any species of wild bird required pro- 
tection or not, I should say you could 
determine the question by the test 
whether or not that species of bird was 
or was not largely decreasing in numbers, 
The necessity for the Bill arises from the 
increase of a certain class of persons who 
make a business, mainly for profit, of 
collecting birds’ eggs in places where 
they are more or less easily got, and of 
species which are somewhat rare. I do 
not know whether any of your Lordships 
noticed in the Spring of last year that 
some of those to whom I have referred 
went so far as to ask for subscriptions to a 
sort of Syndicate or Company in the 
Midland Counties for the purpose of 
employing persons in their interest to go 
to places in the North of Scotland, where 
of the rarer kinds ef wild birds’ 


some 
eggs are found, and to collect them 
wholesale. I do not think I am using 


too strong a term, from the contents of a 
¢ireular which has been sent to me, when 
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I say it really amounts to a wholesale 
depredation of the eggs of certain kinds 
of birds which are not by any means too 
plentiful. There are other places all 
over the country where birds congregate 
in considerable numbers and where they 
breed, and the scale of prices at which 
the eggs can be sold is held out as a 
temptation for taking them during those 
times of the year when they can be 
obtained. And not only do the eggs 
require protection, but certainly during 
the breeding-season the adult birds 
ought also to be protected. My Lords, 
itis said that the Bill as it stands is open 
to various objections. Noble Lords 
opposite and others have pointed out to 
me that as the Bill stands a County 
Council and the Home Secretary, work- 
ing together, could, if they chose, pass 
a bye-law which would, in fact, prohibit 
all shooting of game in the administra- 
tive county under their control. Of 
course,’ such a result as that, I need 
hardly say, is very far from the wishes 
or desires of the promoters, Again, it 
is objected that as the Bill stands it 
would be theoretically possible to punish 
schoolboys for taking the nest of black- 
birds or sparrows. Of course, no such 
result as that is desired, either by myself 
or by those who have been most active in 
promoting the Bill. My Lords, I am 
not responsible for the drafting of the 
Bill. The Bill was introduced into, and 
has passed through, the other House of 
Parliament. If it was not introduced 
into the other House, in the shape in 
which it now comes to your Lordships, 
it has at any rate passed through the 
other House of Parliament in the shape 
in which it now stands; and until your 
Lordships have read the Bill a second 
time—if you will be so good as to read it 
a second time—there are no means of 
making known the Amendments which I 
dare say more than one noble Lord will 
be anxious to see introduced into it. I 
may say that I am prepared to move 
some Amendments myself, and I have 
knowledge that some of your Lordships 
are desirous of putting down Amend- 
ments with the view to making the Bill 
more useful and practical than it is 
at the present time. There is one 
point to which I ought, perhaps, to call 
attertion, It may be thought desirable 
not to protect all species of birds, and not 
to give the Home Secretary and County 
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Councils the power to shut up all places 
where birds are found. If it is the wish 
o' the House to protect certain species of 
birds and their eggs by putting them in 
a Schedule, or, on the other hand, to 
protect certain places in particular, those 
are all matters for consideration; and I 
can only say that I shall be most anxious 
to accept help in the matter from all 
quarters of the House, keeping only in 
view the purpose of making the Bill 
efficient for the main objects which 
I have stated. I should be prepared to 
delay the Committee stage of the Bill 
for a few days so as to give plenty of 
time for consideration. I have only to 
say, in conclusion, that this is a subject 
which can, I think, he thoroughly well 
considered in this House. There are 
many noble Lords who have a thorough 
knowledge of country life, and who are 
well aware of the necessity for such a 
Bill as this ; and I am quite certain that 
after this Second Reading, when we get 
to the Committee stage, help will be 
obtained from all quarters of the House 
for the purpose of making this an efficient 
aud proper measure. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Lord Balfour.) 


*THe Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON : My Lords, I do not rise for 
the purpose of opposing this Bill on 
Second Reading. No doubt the object 
of the Bill is one which will commend 
itself to all noble Lords in this House; 
but it seems to me to give an additional 
proof, if one was wanting, of the great 
advantage which the country derives from 
the existence of your Lordships’ House, 
because if the measure had not to pass 
the ordeal of this House we should have 
had a Bill passed through the other 
House of Parliament under which not 
one of your Lordships could shoot a single 
head of game if the County Council, 
having the control in that part of the 
country, with the assistance of the Home 
Secretary, chose to say so. I see many 
noble Lords around me who are very 
fond of shooting, and I think they would 
be much astonished if they found that 
the County Councils and the Home 
Secretary together were to have power 
to prevent them shooting a single head 
of game on their own estates during the 
whole breeding season, that game being 
their own property just as much as the 


Lord Balfour 
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timber which is grown on their land, 
With regard to the protection for eggs, 
that, I know, is a somewhat difficult 
question, because it has been held by 
some Magistrates, or by some Judges, 
that they cannot accept the suggestion 
that a particular kind of egg belongs to 
a particular species of bird ; and unless 
the bird has been seen to lay the egg, 
they deny the possibility of its being 
proved to be the egg’ of any particular 
bird which may be put in aSchedule. I 
am glad to hear from my noble Friend 
that the measure he proposes will be 
referred to a Select Committee, and that 
he will be prepared to accept various 
Amendments which may be proposed 
to it 

*Lorpv BALFOUR: I did not propose 
that the Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee; I said I should be 
prepared to allow some time to elapse 
before the Committee stage. 

*Tne Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: Then it will be considered 
in Committee of this House, which will 
be much better able to deal with it. 
But,my Lords, the question of protecting 
the eggs of wild birds might, I think, be 
dealt with by giving power to the 
County Councils to declare a certain 
close time for certain districts in the 
couutry. That would not apply to the 
whole country, but they would only 
be districts to which the birds 
usually resort. The fact that for a 
certain period this would be considered 
a close time, should be well-known 
throughout the district, and published 
beforehand, so that anyone going into 
that part of the country at that time for 
the purpose of collecting eggs would 
know that ‘he was liable to punishment. 
But I entirely agree with my noble 
Friend that it would be quite impossible 
to put an end to the popular amusement 
of birds’-nesting among the younger 
members of the community ; and I think 
if the Act was put into force very 
strenuously, a strong feeling would be 
aroused against it throughout the country; 
while, on the other hand, if the Act was 
very seldom put into force, or only with 
a slight punishment, it would become a 
dead letter, and you might just as well 
not pass it at all. My Lords, I think 
my noble Friend will do well, as he has 
said, to get opinions from various parts 
of the House upon the Bill, and I have 
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no doubt he would do well in striking 
out that part of it which would prevent 
those who are fond of shooting from 
indulging in that sport ; and with regard 
to the question of collecting eggs, I 
think we should be ina better position 
by having power in the County Councils 
to declare a certain close time for 
particular districts in the country. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of 
KimBer_ey): My Lords, I wish to say 
a few words on this Bill, in which I may 
say I take great interest. I entirely 
agree that the principle of it is one of 
which we should probably all approve ; 
but with regard to the mode in which it 
is carried into effect, I agree with the 
noble Duke that it would be impossible 
to carry it into effect in its present form. 
I will not touch npon the proposals under 
which game might be prohibited from 
being shot ; but with regard to the pro- 
tection of eggs, I was very glad 
to hear what was said by the 
noble Duke opposite. I do not profess 
myself to have any experience in these 
matters, but it has been brought to my 
notice that if you simply prohibit the 
taking of the eggs of particular birds, 
you will probably altogether fail in the 
object you have in view. What is 
wanted is to prevent the destruction of 
certain species of wild birds which are 
rapidly diminishing, and which, if not 
protected, will probably vanish out of 
the country altogether. The eggs of 
some species of rare birds are to be 
found in certain limited localities, and I 
believe, from what I am told, that it 
would be possible to define those locali- 
ties, and to prevent the taking there, 
during a certain season, of all eggs, and 
in that way to preserve the eggs of par- 
ticular birds. They are not localities 
which are frequented largely by other 
kinds of birds than those whose eggs it 
is desired to preserve, and you could, 
therefore, punish persons who are found 
in those districts with eggs. Those who 
are acquainted with the subject say that 
it is almost impossible to distinguish be- 
tween the eggs of certain rare birds and 
those of other birds, and it would, there- 
fore, be impossible to prove before a 
Court that the eggs taken belonged to 
the particular species of bird which you 
wish to preserve. If the taking of the 
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eggs of certain birds alone were pro- 
hibited, it would be almost impossible to 
prove that in avy particular case. The 
Amendment suggested by the noble 
Duke deserves, I think, careful con- 
sideration, and I hope that, as well as 
many other points connected with the 
Bill, will be carefully considered in Com- 
mittee, 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHEL.): My Lords, there can be 
no doubt that this Bill has excited a 
good deal of interest, and also some 
alarm, even among those who desire to 
protect the species of wild birds whose 
protection is the object of it. I have 
been. favoured with a communication 
from a very high authority on the sub- 
ject—Professor Newman, of Cambridge. 
He has called my attention to the provi- 
sions of this Bill, and he is afraid that it 
wili not attain the object desired, whilst 
it may, on the other hand, lead undesir- 
ably, in a considerable number of 
cases, to the infliction of punishment 
on those who are merely pursuing the 
pastime of birds’-nesting. They might 
suffer in a way which is very undesirable, 
In fact, when the matter was considered 
some years ago by a Committee of the 
British Association, of which Professor 
Newman was Chairman, one of the con- 
clusions at which they arrived was that 
the practice of birds’-nesting has been so 
much followed in England that no Act 
of Parliament—except one of the most 
severe character—would stop it, and 
that such a measure would, by filling the 
gaols with boys, excite great opposition 
even among many of those who are at 
present favourably disposed towards 
legislation on the subject. There can 
be no doubt, I think, that any attempt 
to protect these wild birds by such 
means would excite hostility, and would 
lead to results which would tend to 
defeat the object in view. There is also 
a considerable amount of opinion in 
favour of the view that the birds which 
are decreasing most rapidly in numbers 
are precisely those the preservation of 
which is not largely affected by birds’- 
nesting ; and, therefore, the diminution 
which is so much regretted would not be 
arrested to any material extent, and 
would certainly not be got rid of by the 
prohibition of birds’-nesting. My atten- 
tion has been called also to the impos- 
sibility of dealing with this question in 
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the manner proposed in reference to the 
eggs. As has been said already by my 
noble Friend, the eggs of many birds 
are so much alike that it is often im- 
possible, even for experts, to distinguish 
the eggs of rare species of birds from 
those of others which are more common. 
There is, therefore, a feeling in some 
directions that if there is to be legisla- 
tion on the subject, it should be legislation 
dealing with places rather than with 
species of birds. But, of course, when 
you come to deal with places you are met 
with this difficulty, which I find men- 
tioned in an interesting article written by 
Mr. Digby Pigott, when a Bill of 
this kind was first introduced, calling 
attention to the fact that the Great 
Stena one of the species of rare 
birds, which are decreasing in num- 
bers, is found in districts in the Northern 
Islands, in Shetland, for example, where 
birds’ eggs are largely used as an article 
of food—gulls’ eggs—that itis difficult to 
distinguish between them, and they 
would probably be found not far from 
each other. If, therefore, you were to 
vrohibit the taking of eggs in any place 
of considerable extent for the purpose of 
protecting the eggs of birds of this 
description, you would, at the same 
time, be preventing people collecting 
eggs which are to them a valuable 
source of food. If you were to limit the 
operation of this Bill to places, you 
would, therefore, have to see that while 
the districts were made large enough for 
the purpose of protecting the particular 
eggs you desire to protect, you were not, 
at the same time, making them so large 
as to deprive the people of the 
locality of an article of food, where 
they are  aceustomed to collect 
eggs for that purpose, and so cut off a 
valuable source of food supply. On 
those grounds [ think it is necessary, in 
the first place, to pay attention to the 
selection of places ; and, secondly, that 
great care should be taken not to make 
those districts too large in extent, but to 
confine them to the absolute necessities 
of the case. Another question which 
have to be considered is that of 





will 


giving notice of a change in the law— 
whether the Act ought not to provide 
for some form of publication which will 
make it certain that it will come to the 
knowledge of those who will come under 
the prohibition with regard to taking 


Lord Herschell 
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eggs from birds’ nests. At present the 
only provision is that such notices are to 
be published in newspapers circulating in 
the country, or by such other means as 
the County Councils shall determine. 
The only objection is that the notices 
must be published in newspapers, and 
that boys who are in the habit of going 
birds’-nesting would probably not be 
likely to read advertisements in the 
newspapers. It has been suggested, 
therefore, that publication should be made 
also by putting up notices in the local 
schools. Those are matters which it 
will, I think, be very desirable should be 
considered in Committee ; but I thought 
it necessary to eall attention to them at 
the present time with the view of show- 
ing the great care which will have to be 
exercised in order that the Bill may 
accomplish the object desired, and may 
not do considerable mischief. 

Lorpv WALSINGHAM : My Lords, 
I entirely agree with what the noble and 
learned Lord has sail as to the desir- 
ability of protecting places rather than 
species. As the places where rare birds 
breed are well known, and are generally 
of limited extent, I quite agree that the 
best way of protecting those birds is to 
deal with the places in which they breed 
rather than to extend protection to birds’ 
eggs in generai. The vast number of 
wild birds really need no protection 
atall. I think that was the conelusion 
that was arrived at by the Committee to 
which the noble and learned Lord re- 
ferred, that there are certainly a number 
of species of birds which need ne such 
protection. Then, with regard to adver- 
tising the change in the law, I think 
more notice, and very clear notice, should 
be given, so that it should be thoroughly 
made known to the people in the district 
from what places they are prohibited 
taking eggs. ‘That I think will not be 
made known by advertisements in news- 
papers as thoroughly as it should be ; but 
I think the necessary publicity would be 
given if notices were exhibited on houses 
or in schools as the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack has suggested. 
If in Committee that Amendment were 
made I think it would meet the difficulty, 
and would be sufficient to carry out the 
views of those who wish to protect wild 
birds. I hope your Lordships will give 
a Second Reading to this Bill, of which, 
I believe, many noble Lords have already 
expressed approval, 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Tuesday the 
13th instant. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION) BILL [H.L.]—(No. 52.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, “ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” 


Lorp SANDHURST desired to inter- 
pose a few remarks upon the Bill before 
the Committee stage. Lord Colchester, 
who, like himself, was a member of the 
London School Board, made a speech the 
other night in which he seemed to infer 
that the Bill was very generally desired 
by that Body. He was not at all con- 
vinced that the Bill was desired by those 
forming the majority of the Londou 
School Board who followed the lead of 
the Chairman. It was true that a small 
section was extremely anxious to see it 
passed into law ; but, on the other hand, 
a large number were strongly opposed to 
the policy of the Bill. He objected to 
the Bill because he believed it would be 
found to be unworkable, and would tend 
to accelerate the strides now being made 
towards secular education. There were 
many denominations, and if all were to 
give distinctive religious teaching, even 
in a large schcol, the school building 
would have to be enlarged for the pur- 
pose of affording the accommodation that 
would be required. The interference 
with the ordinary work of the school 
would necessitate a re-arrangement of the 
time table ; and the managers would be 
tempted to recommend the appointment 
of teachers, not for their qualifications as 
such, but because of the denominational 
views they might hold. He took his 
stand in opposing the Bil! upon the com- 
promise proposed by the late Mr. Smith 
and supported by the late Mr. Samuel 
Morley and by Professor Huxley. That 
compromise he regarded as a settlement 
of the controversy. 

*Lorp COLCHESTER said, what he 
stated on the previous oceasion referred 
to by his noble Friend was that there 
was a feeling of dissatisfaction in some 
respects with the present position of things. 
It could hardly be denied that there were 
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large numbers of people of various 
religious denominations who were de- 
sirous that their children should receive 
religious instruction of their own de- 
nomination in the schools. At the 
same time, he did not think the incon- 
venience from the number of different 
sects to be provided for would be as 
great as supposed. Many Dissenting 
Bodies did not attach so much value to 
religious teaching in day schools, though 
it was greatly desired by the Church of 
England, the Wesleyans, and others, who, 
as ratepayers, were as much entitled to 
consideration as those who differed from 
them. 

*Lorp SHAND regretted he had been 
unable to be present at the Second 
Reading, or he would then have sup- 
ported the Bill. He thought it was 
searcely possible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the measure. In Londonat the 
present moment there was a considerable 
agitation on the subject ; and as soon as 
the existence of the Bill and the discus- 
sions upon it beeame known, there was 
not a School Board in the country that 
would not be deeply interested, and there 
were a great many families that would 
take the deepest interest in its pro- 
gress and results. Many years ago he 
came to the conclusion that the only 
satisfactory solution of the religious diffi- 
culty would be in carrying out some 
such national system as was now proposed 
in this Bill—namely, that there should be 
combined secular education supported from 
the rates and opportunities for separate 
religious instruction in every school 
allowed to the ditferent religious denomi- 
nations as a matter of voluntary action 
on their part. Much had been said 
as to the compromise arrived at in 
1870 which was embodied in the 
Cowper-Temple Clause in the Edu- 
cation Act; but, in his opinion, too 
much weight had been attached to that 
compromise. With the advance of time 
the bitterness of the controversy on 
religious education, which made com- 
promise necessary, had become abated ; 
more of the spirit of tolerance prevailed 
now, and he submitted that the compro- 
mise of 23 years ago was not inany degree 
to be held binding now. And there was 
this further advantage, in reviewing the 
question at the present time, that ex- 
perience had shown, as he contended, 
that the provision made for religious 
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education in 1870 had not brought out 
satisfactory results. The total absence 
of all religious education in schools was 
a great injury to the country. What 
was the system now pursued ? All that 
was doue was that for a short time in 
each school there was a portion of Serip- 
ture read. That was not anything like 
a provision for religious education. Some 
noble Lords maintained that this was 
well supplemented by home training. 
Could anyone seriously say, with 
any kuowledge of the homes of this 
country, especially of the working c!asses, 
where the parents had but little time for 
such duties, that there was anythiug 
like adequate home religious education 
given to children? It was idle to repre- 
sent that there could be time for 
such instruction in the vast ma- 
jority of working-class homes. He did not 
deny that without such instruction children 
might be brought up to speak truthfully, 
and to act honourably in accordance 
with the principles of morality ; but in the 
view of those who supported the Bill it 
would add greatly to the strength of the 
moral lessons inculeated if they were 
supported by reference to the sanctions 
and the motives supplied by the teaching 
of Christian doctrines. It could not be 
suggested that the objection which was 
made to the scheme of 1870 applied to 
this scheme at all, because here, 
for the first time, the proposal 
was that while secular teaching alone 
should be thrown upon the rates, 
religious education should be supplied by 
the different religious bodies themselves. 
With regard to the objection that such 
a system was impracticable, he might 
mention that shortly before 1847 
there was a school opened in Edin- 
burgh by a well-known clergyman of 
the Free Church ; but he made it a 
condition of admission that the children 
who came to the school should receive 
religious teaching according to the Pres- 
byterian doctrines. The result was that 
a great many Roman Catholic children 
were left in the streets. That was 
considered by many as a very great in- 
justice, and it was resolved that another 
school should be established, which 
should be conducted on quite different 
principles. Accordingly the United In- 
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dustrial School was founded in 1847, and 
ever since, for nearly half-a-century, it 
had been successfully conducted. 


Lord Shand 


By 
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the constitution of that school the sub- 
seribers generally were to pay for the 
secular education of the children ; but the 
religious education which might be given 
was to be kept distinct, and was to be 
paid for by those who were interested in 
the particular denomination whose doc- 
trines were to be taught. The school 
had subscribers among those who were 
regarded as extreme Liberals in politics. 
The late Mr. Adam Black, who was one 
of the staunchest Liberals in Scotland, was 
one of the main supporters of the school, 
and the noble Lord (the Earlof Rosebery), 
who conducted the foreign affairs of this 
country, had been, and was. still, its 
President, and took the deepest interest in 
its welfare. Mr. Donald Crawford, the 
Member for North-East Lanarkshire, and 
Mr. Wallace, the Member for East Edin- 
burgh,were also supporters of the school. 
The various Reports showed again and 
again, from the day on which the school 
was founded until the present time, 
that its Chairman and Directors had ex- 
pressed the strongest conviction that in 
the principle of securing for the children 
common secular and separate religious 
education, if fairly carried out, would be 
found the ultimate solution of the eduea- 
tional difficulty. This was no small or 
recent experiment : the matter had gone 
beyond the region of experiment. There 
were 54 schools in Birmingham also, in 
almost every oueof which religious instrue- 
tion had been carried on for a period of 20 
years precisely in the way which was 
proposed by the Bill, and with general 
satisfaction. With regard to the objec- 
tions that had been urged against the 
Bill, not one of the noble Lords who had 
spoken against it had denied, so far as 
he understood, that the measure would be 
a desirable one if it could be practically 
carried out. It had been suggested that 
it would be likely to stir up religious 
animosity, and thus hinder the work of 
education ; but he believed the tendency 
of the measure would be in quite the other 
direction. As long as this whole question 
was left undetermined there would be con- 
tention and agitation about it. But if, by 
a measure like that before their Lordships, 


the different denominations obtained 
the absolute right to have religious 


teaching in the schools on their own 
suggestion and at their own expense, 
an end would be put to the present un- 
settled and unsatisfactory state of things. 
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He saw nothing whatever in the mea- 
sure calculated to foment or raise re- 
ligious animosity. Another objection 
urged against the Bill was that, if passed, 
it would lead to some question or diffi- 
culty with denominational schools. He 
ventured to think that no such question 
would arise ; but, even were it probable, 
this objection was not a good reason for 
rejecting a measure good in itself, and any 
such point could be dealt with when it 
arose. He appealed to noble Lords who 
had opposed the Bill to re-consider the 
matter. He believed it was possible to 
effectively carry out the scheme proposed, 
aud he thought he had shown this by the 
illustrations he had given. If this mea- 
sure was passed they would strengthen 
the hands of the Education Department 
in resisting demands for founding de- 
nominational schools in future. It 
might now be said in support of such 
demands that children could not get the 
religious teaching they required within 
the particular distriet or parish. That 
plea would be at once taken away by the 
adoption of this Bill. Public opinion 
had been maturing for a long time in the 
direction of the measure. Reference 
was made on the last occasion when the 
Bill was before their Lordships to a 
passage written by Dr. Martineau, in 
which he stated that he was willing to 
accept a Bill of this kind, and would 
hail it; and allusion had also been made 
to Mr. Huxley’s views. It might be 
interesting to their Lordships to know 
that his esteemed friend Mr. Huxley, who 
was opposed to the proposal then before 
the London School Board, thoroughly 
approved the scheme of the Bill. It was 
substantially a Liberal measure, and was 
supported, as he had shown, by many 
eminent Liberals. ‘The Bill would confer 
on Roman Catholies benefits to which 
they were justly entitled. In due course 
he presumed the Bill would go to the 
other House; and it was hardly to be 


supposed that the Roman Catholic 
Members, especially the Representatives 
from Ireland, would refuse on any 


grounds to support a measure which 
would give their Church equal privi- 


leges with the Church of England 
and other Churches in the United 
Kingdom. He earnestly hoped that, for 


the various reasons he had given, the 
Bill would be passed. He felt he ought 
not, in justice to himself, having so long 
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held the views he had now stated, to 
remain silent in the discussion of so im- 
portant a subject. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anno BROWNE 
said, that, so far from this being a new 
system or an experiment, it had been 
carried on, at all events as far as Ire- 
land was concerned, and to a great degree 
successfully, for more than 50 years. 
Lord Stanley then established there a 
National system of education which was 
founded on the principle of separate 
religious and united secular teaching, aud 
there seemed no reason why a measure 
of the kind should not be applied to 
England. In Ireland it had certainly 
had the most excellent effect, though, uo 
donbt, some of the most intolerant had 
refused to accept it. It was extra- 
ordinary, with the noble Earl’s great 
knowledge of this question, that he 
should not have been aware how long 
this system had existed in Ireland. No 
doubt the Roman Catholic clergy would 
like to have no religious teaching but 
their own; the system had, however, 
down to this time, been more or less 
earried out by the School Boards in 
Ireland ; and he hoped their Lordships 
would adopt it for this country. 


Motion agreed to: House in Cem- 


mittee accordingly. 
Clauses | to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 5. 


*Lorp LINGEN wished to make a 
few remarks on this and the previcus 
clause. He said the scope of the Lill 
appeared io have been misapprehenced 
by some of the noble Lords who 
had spoken in support of it. It 
was merely with reference to Board 
Schools, and no others, to provide for 
religious instruction being given in them. 
The distinction should be borne in mind 
between the object of providing for 
denominational religious instruction under 
certain conditions and the means pre- 
scribed for effecting that object. Those 
means he could not but regard as une 
fortunate, and he believed that the Bill 
would be received in another place as a 
challenge. Whatever might be the 
merits or demerits of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, it had produced, on the whole 
for 23 years religious peace, though he 
did not desire to stand up as a very 
ardent advocate of it. In 1870 it was 
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considered that the field was already 
mainly occupied by denominational 
schools ; and, in the first instance, the 
Board schools were represented to Parlia- 
ment as a supplement to the general 
system. Accordingly, the Cowper- 
Temple Clause was adopted as a com- 
promise rather than that the schools 
should provide for united secular educa- 
tion and separate religious instruction. 
The Report of Lord Cross’s Commission 
on the provision for religious instruction 
in Boards Schools was, on the whole, 
favourable. This Bill did not deal, as it 
might be possible to deal, with the difficul- 
ties attending denominational education, 
which should, as far as possible, he 
thought, be met by separate schools, 
He deprecated the interference with the 
management of Board schools, which 
would be sanctioned by the clause, and 
suggested that provision for the religious 
teaching which the right rev. Prelate in 
charge of the measure desired to promote 
should be made in some different way. 
For instance, the position of denomina- 
tional schools, as compared with that of 
Board schools, might be improved, and 
in that way the extension of religious 
teaching might be promoted. 

*Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HekscnEti): My Lords, I cannot help 
saying that I do not recognise, in the 
instances which have been cited, any- 
thing like precedents for the provisions 
of this Bill. A case has been re- 
ferred to in which two Committees 
were appointed, one Protestant and 
the other Roman Catholic, to see 
that the children received religious 
teaching according to which religion they 
belonged ; but, as I gather, there was no 
provision for separate Presbyterian teach- 
ing, and children of that denomination 
received teaching of a general Protestant 
character. In the first place, I would 
point out that this is not a Bill dealing 
with all schools, It is, if I may say so 
without offence, an extremely partisan 
Bill. It insists upon provision being 
made for religious teaching at the in- 
stance of parents of a few children 
attending at the Board schools, but it 
makes no such provision as regards the 
vast number of denominational schools, 
which in many parts of the country are 
the only schools to which it is possible 
for parents to send their children, I 
venture to say the Bill is a partisan 


Lord Lingen 
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measure, because it deals with Board 
schools only and does net apply to 
voluntary denominational schools, which 
are partly supported out of rates, and in 
many of which there might be a demand 
made for religious instruction of a different 
kind than is supplied. The right rev. 
Prelate is apparently only alive to in- 
justice when it affects those who belong 
to the Church to which he belongs him- 
self ; he sees no injustice in the fact that 
in localities where there are no Board 
schools children whose parents belong to 
one denomination have often to attend 
schools where the religious instruction of 
a different denomination is given. I 
should not be surprised if the ultimate 
result of the proposal in the clause were 
to diminish the amount of religious 
teaching imparted in Board schools, and 
make the education secular only, A 
large number of schools in this country 
teach, I believe simply and briefly, the 
truths which are held in common by 
Churchmen and Nonconformists alike. 
That instruction is given to all the 
children. Would it be a gain to religious 
teaching for many of them that you 
substitute special religious teaching for 
those who are not of that denomination, 
but who, if the parents care enough 
about it, can receive that teaching at 
home or on Sundays? While this 
system might secure to a limited number 
of children a little more Church-teaching, 
it would, I think, result in leaving a vast 
number of children who most need it 
without religious teaching at all. The 
children who most need some kind of 
religious instruction in the schools are 
those whose parents, as a general rule, 
care nothing about the character of such 
instruction. In a vast number of the 
Board Schools there is, as I have said, 
religious teaching given, which, though 
it may not be the religious teaching of 
any particular denomination, is religious 
teaching to which a vast majority of 
laymen, whether Churchmen or Non- 
conformists, could take no exception. 
That teaching simply consists of the 
truths which are held in common by 
Churchmen and the great mass of Non- 
conformists alike. ‘Lhe instruction is 
given to all the children alike, and 1 
ask whether it would be a gain if you 
were to substitute teaching of the 
special tenets of any sect. My belief 
is, as I have said, that in the case 
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of children whose parents care enough 
about the matter special religious teach- 
ing is secured to them by giving it on 
Sundays rather than on week days. This 
Bill, therefore, if carried into law would, 
I believe, strike a vital blow at the re- 
ligious teaching in schools for the children 
who most need such instruction. 

*THE Bishop or SALISBURY ex- 
pressed surprise that the Bill had been 
spoken of by the noble and learned Lord 
as a partisan measure. If it had been 
drawn specially in the interests of the 
Church of Engiand, he would have put 
in “tweaty children” instead of “ five 
children” as the number for whom 
separate provision might be made. But 
he considered that his position as Bishop 
required him to be true to the first 
principles of religion rather than to the 
special tenets of the Church with which 
he was connected—that was to say, in this 
case to freedom of conscience. The noble 
and learned Lord, in speaking of voluntary 
schools, said they were supported out of 
the public rates. That was not the case. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Then 
I withdraw “rates” and _ substitute 
“grants.” I believe that 74 per cent. 
of the cost is defrayed by grants. 

Tue Bisuor or SALISBURY said, 
that those schools had been built at 
enormous cost, and were kept up at great 
ex pense—a burden which fell entirely on 
the shoulders of the promoters of the 
voluntary schools, who did not possess 
the privilege of borrowing capital like 
the Board schools, when improvements 
were suddenly demanded. 

Viscount HALIFAX thought that 
the noble and learned Lord could hardly 
have made himself acquainted with what 
had recently taken place in the London 
School Board when he spoke of this 
measure being extremely injurious to the 
cause of religious education in Board 
schools throughout the country, The 
religious teaching which was given under 
the London School Board was founded 
on the compromise arranged by the late 
Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. Samuel 
Morley on the basis of the Cowper- 
Temple Clause, which was intended to 
secure the teaching of the Christian 
religion in Board schools. What was 
the fact at present? In the case of a 
very large number of children compelled 
to go to the London Board schools, it 
was found that the elementary truths of 
the Christian religion were neglected in 
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a manner which would surprise the noble 
and learned Lord. But when, in view of 
this state of things, certain gentlemen, 
who believed that the teaching of religion 
in the schools of the country was a 
matter of vital importance, asked that the 
provisions of the Cowper-Temple Clause 
should be honestly carried out, that the 
doctrines of the Atonement and the 
Divinity of our Lord should be taught in 
the Board schools, they were met by an 
outery that it would inflict an injustice 
on a large number of ratepayers—dJews, 
Unitarians, and persons of other de- 
nominations. It had been conclusively 
proved, however, that the compromise 
established as between the members of 
the Church and the Nonconformists had 
now drifted into a supposed compromise 
between Christians and non-Christians. 
The School Boards throughout the 
country were professing to give in- 
struction in the Christian religion, but 
they were doing nothing of the kind. 
Take the case of Wales, for example ; the 
great majority of the schools there gave 
no religious teaching whatever, or very 
little, and we ought not now to refuse 
to provide that necessary religious 
teaching should be given under our 
great national system of education. 
*Tue Eart or SELBORNE intimated 
his intention to vote for Clause 5, if it 
was opposed, though he very much 
regretted that any occasion had arisen 
for the revival of this controversy. The 
existence of dangers had been referred 
to, but the dangers were not all on one 
side. Unless something was done to 
satisfy the religious feelings of the 
community in the matter of education 
their Lordships might depend upon it that 
their whole system of public education, 
sooner or later, would be endangered. 
It seemed to him that, as far as it went, 
the Bill would give relief from this 
danger. It would relieve the Board 
schools from what otherwise might be 
great difficulties in their way. The 
principle of the Bill seemed to him to be 
absolutely just. He regretted that this 
question had arisen; but as it had 
been raised, he should vote for the 
Bill, especially as their Lordships had 
already affirmed the principle of the Bill. 
Lorp SHAND moved, in page 2, line 
13, to leave out from (“ teach”) to the end 
of the sub-section, Their Lordsbips 
would understand that the Amendments 
he proposed were of a friendly character, 
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with the view to improve the Bill and 
not to injure it in any way. The result 
of the clause as it stood would be to 
invite inquiry into the competency of the 
teacher to be a religious instructor, and 
he was afraid that implied examining him 
as to his religious belief. That would 
be objectionable, and would injure the 
Bill when it got to the other House of 
Parliament. 

Amendment moved, in page 2, line 
13, to leave out from (* teach”) to the 
end of the sub-section—/( The Lord 
Shand. ) 

THe Bishop or SALISBURY ac- 
cepted the Amendment, 


Amendment agreed to. 

Lorp SHAND moved, in line 18, 
after (“ incompetence”), to insert 

(“(d.) No part of the expense rendered 
necessary by any arrangement for giving 
separate religious instruction shall be paid from 
the funds of the School Board, but such 
expense shall be provided for to the satis- 
faction of the Board by the persons making 
application to have such arrangement made.”) 
As provision was made in the Bill that 
the religious instruction might be given 
either within or outside the school-house, 
it might be necessary to pay for separate 
rooms, and such expense must not fall 
on the rates ; and it seemed only right 
and proper, also, that where the school- 
rooms were used for that purpose, it 
should be in the power of the School 
Board to make a charge. 

Tue Bisuor or SALISBURY asked 
whether it was really necessary to dis- 
cuss this point, as it seemed a small 
matter ? 

*TuHe Earn or SELBORNE said that, 
if rooms had to be hired, it would be 
against principle for the expense to be 
thrown on the School Board, but the 
Amendment wou!'d not apply where the 
schoolroom was used, unless some extra 
expense was incurred. 

Lorp SHAND agreed that the noble 
and learned Lord had expressed the 
meaning of the clause, and that the 
question of payment would only arise if 


any extra cost was incurred. No 
injustice must be done to the rate- 
payers. With regard to the difficulty 


which had been suggested of getting the 
children to attend the religious instruc- 
tion, his information from Birmingham 
was that all the children in the schools 
there did attend it. They certainly did 


Lord Shand 
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not absent themselves by their parents’ 
desire. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : I 
venture to suggest that we are not dis- 
cussing here the position of the Birming- 
ham schools or School Board. The 
Birmingham School Board will be in 
precisely the same position after this Bill 
has passed, if it does pass, as it is in now. 
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Amendment agreed to. 

THe Bisnor or SALISBURY moved 
the following words as a new sub- 
section (e) :— 

(* No teacher already employed in the school 

by the Board shall give religious instruction 
under this section without the consent of the 
Board or the managers.’’) 
It had been thought that perhaps as a 
religious teacher there might be nominated, 
by parents, the master of a school. That 
appeared to be a serious objection, and it 
was thought better, therefore, to propose 
this sub-section to avoid any strain being 
put onthe relations between the managers 
and the staff. It would serve as an in- 
terpretation upon the provision in 
Section A that the religious teacher 
might be a teacher in the school provided 
the Board approved. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: It 
seems to me by implication to say that 
you may employ one of the teachers in 
the Board school for this purpose pro- 
vided he is not already appointed at the 
time of the passing of this Act as 
manager. 

Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY 
thought it conveyed exactly the opposite. 

*Tue Ear, or SELBORNE said, this 
was intended to meet the objection that 
there would otherwise be aa unlimited 
power of appointing persons who were 
teachers in the schoo! ; which ought to 
be subject to the consent of the Board 
or managers. It seemed to him that this 
was a distinct improvement. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, 

Clause 6 agreed to. 

Clause 7. 

Lorp SHAND moved, in page 2, 
line 36, after (“ board”) to insert— 

(* On payment of a charge sufficient to meet 
the expense of printing such forms, where the 
same shall be printed.”) 

This was a trifling matter, no doubt, but 
it was just one of those trifles which 
sometimes aroused people. 














Ireland 


Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal Amendments. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to, 


to the Standing 
be printed as 


Bill re-committed 
Committee: and to 
amended, (No, 122.) 


IRELAND (COUNTY LIMERICK). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*THe Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
called attention to the condition of County 
Limerick ; and asked Her Majesty’s 
Government what steps they propose to 
take to deal with the unsatisfactory state 
of that county ’ He said their Lordships 
would remember three months ago he 
brought under the notice of the House 
the serious condition of the County of 
Clare, and called upon Her Majesty’s 
Government to say what steps they 
proposed to take with reference to the 
appalling condition of that county. On 
that occasion Her Majesty’s Government 
did not attempt to soar into the higher 
regions of anything approaching states- 
manship; but they contented themselves 
with responding to his arguments by the 
crude and schoolboy retort, the  well- 
known tu quoqgue. They said the county 
Was not in a more unsatisfactory condition 
than it had been under the former 
Government. On this occasion, with 
reference to the County Limerick, such a 
to quoque was absolutely impossible. He 
defied anyone to say that Limerick was 
in an unsatisfactory condition when Mr. 
Morley undertook the government of the 
country. On that point he would make 
a quotation from a Charge delivered by 
Mr. Justice O’Brien at Limerick Assizes 
on the lth of July, 1892, a short time 
before Mr. Gladstone came into power. 
The learned Judge said— 

“ Almost all forms of exception to the ordinary 
state of society in the County Limerick in 
reference to the violation of the law have, I 
may say, entirely disappeare|. Life is more 
secure, not only against violence, but against 
the menace or the apprehension of violence ; 
property is more secure from all forms of in- 
vasion or interference ; and all forms of social 
relations are relieved from the burden of that 
intolerable restraint upon personal liberty with 
which, unhappily, we have been too long 
familiar in this country.” 

It was, therefore, no exaggeration to say 
that when Mr. Morley undertook the 
government of Ireland the county was 
in a satisfactory condition ; now it was 
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not in a satisfactory condition, but it was 
in a state of absolute lawlessness. He 
real with some surprise a statement 
made by Mr. Morley in the House of 
Commons a few days ago. The right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“* Excepting in two bad areas I should regard 
the state of the Counties of Clare, Kerry, and 
Limerick as not any more serious, but as less 
serious at the present moment than it was when 
the present Government acceled to Office.” 


With that statement he joined issue ; 
he gave it the flattest contradiction; and 
he hoped he should, from Mr. Morley’s 
own mouth, make out his case that 
Limerick was in a most unsatisfactory 
condition compared with what it was 
when the present Government came into 
power. It ought ever to be remembered 
that Mr. Morley possessed the aid and 
support of very powerful auxiliaries in 
his endeavour to maintain law and order 
in Ireland. He had at his back the 
priests and both sections of the 
Nationalist Party, and their Lordships 
could at once discern where the fault lay 
when there existed the present state of 
lawlessness. The machinery was there, 
but it was not used. The Government 
were responsible, because, in defiance of 
warnings and in defiance of the fact that 
there had been the most palpable mis- 
sarriage of justice, they utterly refused 
to apply the remedy. In proof of his 
statement that Limerick was at present 
in an unsatisfactory and lawless condition 
he quoted from the Charge of Mr. Justice 
Gibson delivered in March last. Mr. 
Justice Gibson stated that— 

“Although there was no form of the worst 
crime, such as murder, or attempt to murder, 
nevertheless there is in the Pohce Returns 
evidence of crime, and of a very formidable 
state of affairs. There has been an increase of 
specially reported crime of a very substantial 
character. The number this vear was 81, as 
against 54 last year. His Lordship was by no 
means an alarmist, and he trusted that the 
apprehensions he might be induced to feel from 
reading these colourless Reports might be 
perhaps shown not to be warranted by the 
result in the future.” 

He would deal with the future later. At 
the time he delivered that Charge the 


learned Judge was referring to the 
following crimes committed in the 


county :—Twenty cases of arson, ten of 
moonlighting, two of firing at the person, 
ten of malicious injuries to property, nine 
of killing, cutting,and maiming cattle, and 
two cases of intimidation. Since that 
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Charge there had been one murder, seven 
cases of arson, one of attempted arson, 
seven cases of moonlighting, including the 
case of Quirke, whom they beat about the 
head; his son, whom they shot in the 
legs ; and Brosnan, whom they beat about 
the head. He found that Mr. Morley 
stated that— 

“The number of moonlighting outrages com- 

mitted in Limerick between August 22, 1892— 
that was when Mr. Gladstone assumed the reins 
of Government—and April 30th, 1893, was 17, 
of which nine were agrarian and eight non- 
agrarian. In the correspomling months of 
1891-2 there was but one case of moonlighting 
in the county.” 
He wished to know—and here he was 
addressing himself specially to the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Spencer), who on 
two occasions kad represented Her 
Majesty in Ireland—how many of the 
men who were concerned in the 17 cases 
of moonlighting had been laid by the 
heels; and what was the course the 
Government proposed to take with them ? 
Also, what was meant by “agrarian” and 
what by “non-agrarian” moonlighting ? 
He had no doubt non-agrarian moon- 
lighting meant raiding for arms or 
attacking houses ; but, having looked with 
considerable care through the Returns in 
regard to agrarian outrages when he (Earl 
Spencer) was responsible as Viceroy for 
the government of Ireland, he found 
that raiding for arms and attacks on 
houses were included in agrarian out- 
rages. But whether they were called 
agrarian or non-agrarian, these attacks on 
houses showed a condition of lawlessness 
very different to the condition which 
prevailed when Mr. Morley undertook 
the government of the country. To say 
that this lawlessness was confined to one 
small area was no excuse whatever; be- 
cause, in that case, if the proper machinery 
were used, the perpetrators ought to be 
all the more easily detected and arrested, 
He knew well that in 1887 the condition 
of Limerick was very nearly as bad as 
that with which the Government 
now had to deal. And here he would 
again quote a Judge of Assize. Mr. 
Justice Johnson, on March 4, 1887, 
said— 

“It is quite idle for us to shut our eyes and 
say there is peace where there is no peace while 
these things are going on throughout the 
country. In these nine cases no single person 
has been made amenable. .,. This state of 


things is disorder of the worst possible character. 
I hope it isnot sympathy. 


The Marquess of Londonderry 


I believe it is vastly 
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more terror than sympathy, for people 
whose peaceful homes are invaded in the dark- 
ness of the night are probably greatly apprehen- 
sive that the next visit may not leave them as 
it left them before. It is my duty to remark 
this, not to point out any remedy. I can only 
say that the lawless state of the county shows 
no improvement.” 

That was about the time when that 
politician, Sir G. Trevelyan, who, how- 
ever able he might be, had not shown he 
possessed the gift either of consistency 
or perspicuity, enunciated the idea that 
the game of law and order was up in Ire- 
land. Ali he could say was—Thank God 
they had Mr. Arthur Balfour and not 
Sir G. Trevelyan in power! Mr. Bal- 
four lost no time in introducing a Crimes 
Act, with the result which he had already 
described. It was perfectly possible, by 
judging the statistics of crime alone, to 
know whether a Crimes Act was in force 
or not, for the simple reason that when 
it was not crime increased almost with the 
regularity of a barometer. In 1880 
there were 123 cases of agrarian crime in 
the County of Limerick ; in 1881 there 
were 190. That was the year of Mr. 
Gladstone’s famous Suspects’ Act. In the 
next year—1882—when Mr. Gladstone 
brought in his famous Crimes Act, they 
fell to 126. In 1883 there were 54 
cases ; 1884, 49; in 1885 they rose to 
61, for the simple reason that the Crimes 
Act lapsed ; in 1886 they rose to 67. 
In 1887 Mr. Balfour introduced his 
Crimes Act, with the result, although it 
was the latter part of the year, that 
crimes dropped to 57 cases ; in 1888, to 
34; in 1889, to 25; in 1890, to 26; in 
1891, to 17 ; while in 1892 they rose to 
26. In the first half of that year, when 
Lord Salisbury’s Government was re- 
sponsible, the number was less than in 
the latter half. The reason of that was 
that convictions were obtained in the 
Crimes Courts in the county. He did 
not know why the noble Earl (Ear! 
Spencer), who administered the law with 
so much courage and impartiality, did not 
now insist on the law being administered 
in the same spirit which he formerly dis- 
played. In 1887 he found there were 18 
convictions ; in 1888, 94; in 1889 there 
were 33 ; in 1890 they were 7 ; while in the 
last two years of the Marquess of Salis- 
bury’s administration of English and 
Irish affairs not a single Crimes Court 
was held, for there was no necessity for 
them, and there was, consequently, not a 
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single conviction. When a Crimes Act 
was in force iu Ireland and administered 
with firmness and impartiality crime 
had invariably decreased. Serious 
crime between 1887 and 1892 was 
dealt with in the same firm and fearless 
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manner by the Irish Executive 
taking advantage of the power to 
change the venue. In _ Limerick, 


according to Mr. Morley himself, the 
total number of cases in which orders for 
change of venue and special juries were 
made in that period was 41. These cases, 
which all proceeded to trial, affected 65 
accused persons, of whom 28 were con- 
victed. The noble Lord who represented 
the Irish Office in that House said that 
by changeof venue you might get special 
juries, but how would you get better wit- 
nesses ? There was not a man who had 
any experience of Ireland who did not 
know that the evidence given out of the 
county in which crime was committed 
was very different from the evidence 


which would be given in the county, 
because out of the county the 
witness was free from _ surveillance, 


espionage, and intimidation, The noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Spencer) knew that 
most of the crime in Ireland had been 
stopped because juries in other counties, 
to which the venue had been changed, 
were found willing to convict. He would 
quote various cases in which convictions 
had thus been obtained. From Clare, in 
1890, cases were tried at Sligo, with the 
result that fair sentences were passed, 
Timothy Lalor got pena! servitude for life 
for firing at the person; Denis Cooney, 
James Cooney, Martin Moloney, Johu 
Hurst, and Cornelius Howard, convicted of 
firing at James Donnelan, got 20 years’ 
penal servitude; John Neylan and 
Thomas Tudhy got two years for moon- 
lighting ; and soon, Then with regard to 
Kerry cases. In his (Lord Londonderry’s) 
Viceroyalty, Kirby and Conmane were 
found guilty at Wicklow for the murder 
of Quirke, May 7, 1888; Hayes and 
Moriarty were convicted at Wicklow of 
the murder of James Fitzmaurice March 
29, 1888; Leanlan, found guilty at 
Maryborough of the murder of Robinson, 
the schoolmaster, July 18, 1888; 
while in Earl Spencer’s Viceroyalty 
Patrick Walsh, tried at Dublin before 
Mr. Justice Lawson, August 21, 
1882, for the murder of Martin 
Lyden, of Letterfrack, was sentenced to 
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be hanged August his brother, 
Michael Walsh, was sentenced in Dublin 
to be hanged for the murder of Constable 
Kavanagh at Letterfrack September 
29, 1882 ; and the Lough mask murderers 
were found guilty of the murder of the 
Huddys December 13, 1882. He would 
be glad to know why Mr. Gladstone had 
gone back from his own words? Mr, 
Gladstone said on April 8, 1886— 

“In the first place, with certain exceptions, 

for the case of winter juries, it is impossible to 
depend upon the finding of a jury in a case of 
agrarian crime according to the facts as they 
are viewed by the Government, by the Judges, 
and by the public, I think, at large.” 
He should be glad to know why, therefore, 
Mr. Gladstone did not insist upon Mr. 
Morley reviving change of venue ? Since 
the O'Hagan Jury Act there had never 
been a conviction in any important agra- 
rian case before a common jury, and, 
consequently, the repeal of the jury and 
venue sections of the Crimes Act was a 
declaration of immunity for that class of 
crime. He had proved beyond doubt 
that the condition of the County Lim- 
erick was unsatisfactory and lawless at 
present, and he now asked the Govern- 
ment to give the House some definite idea 
of what they were going to do. To re- 
store law and order nothing but a revival 
of the clauses enabling the Government 
to change the venue of trials could be of 
any avail. He asked, were they going 
to allow the present state of things to 
continue ¢ Mr. Morley sail— 

“ The only steps I propose to take are to con- 
tinue those I have alrealy taken—namely, to 
rely on the vigilance of the police, which has 
been attended by a decline of agrarian crime 
in two out of three of the counties mentioned.” 
A more miserable answer was never given 
by a responsible Minister. He had been 
told in March that police were going to be 
drafted into the County Clare. But what 
was the use of the police in Clare ? 
Since March 2 there had been in Clare 
six cases of moonlighting, four of firing 
at the person (including the case of Mr. 
Blood, which was fresh in their Lord- 
ships’ recollection), one of intimidation, 
one of attack on the person, one of 
maiming cattle, and four of incendiary 
fires. He would read a telegram dated 
Ennis, just received, which had been put 
into his hands— 

“About noon to-day Weldon Moloney, soli- 
citor, Dublin, agent to Moloney trustees in this 
county, was fired at and wounded near Tullas, 
close to where Perry was shot.” 


99. 
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Were the Government going to take no 
steps to put an end to such a state of 
things ? Mr. Morley said the other day— 

“He thought that denouncing in this case 
pointed an individual out to public disapproval. 
lf it led to overt acts, or if the denunciation 
was so clirected to the individual in question as 
to intimidate him in the exercise of his legal 
rights then the Government would interfere.” 
Well, he would tell them at once of a 
case in which they ought to interfere. 
At a meeting held at Coore, West Clare, 
a few days ago, the following resolution 
was passed :— 

“That we again call on all good and earnest 
Nationalists to assist us in putting down land- 
grabbing.” 

And the newspaper from which the reso- 
Jution was quoted added— 

“ Pat Donnellan, of Dunogan, and Pat Mun- 
govan, of Clounlaheen, were censured —the 
former for intercourse and intimacy with the 
grabber Sexton, and the latter for his connec- 
tion with the aiders and abbettors of the grab- 
ber. Other matters of an important nature 
were discussed, the consideration of which was 
adjourned to next meeting, when it is expected 
the parties concerned will be present.—Michael 
McMahon, Hon. Sec.” 

That was published in the newspaper 
United Ireland, 20th May, 1893. As 
he came into the House a paper was put 
into his hand, in which it was stated 
that if a certain grabber persisted he 
would be denounced by name, and a cir- 
cular would be sent out calling upon all 
patriotic Irishmen to have no dealings 
with him. Another meeting was also 
held at which a so-calted land-grabber 
was denounced, aud that meeting was 
presided over by Mr. J. Clunes, who 
had been recently appointed a J.P. for 
Limerick by Mr. Morley. He wished 
Mr. Morley joy of his new man. What 
he wanted to know was this: Was Mr. 
Morley going to redeem his pledge or 
not? Was he going to prosecute these 
people or not? He had a right to 
demand an answer to that question. 
There was no use in telling him that, in 
order to restore peace and order in 
Limerick, the Government were going 
to draft in a certain number of police- 
meu. The conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government would be far more straight- 
forward if they got up and said that 
they intended to take no steps; that 
they intended to truckle to the 


Leaders of the Nationalist Party, in the 
House of Commons, and that they meant 
to hand over the loyal inhabitants of 


The Marquess of Londonderry 
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Clare, Kerry, and Limerick to the 
tender mercies of the moonlighters 
and boycotters, and not go through 
the farce of pretending to do 
something when they were doing 
nothing that could be of any use for 
protecting either their lives or their pro- 
perty. He addressed himself to the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Spencer) more 
especially, because his Lordship was 
constantly referred to and quoted in the 
House as a great authority on Irish 
matters, and because he knew that 
nothing would be done in Ireland with- 
out the noble Earl’s sanction. Still more, 
he knew that without the noble Earl’s 
approbation the Home Rule Bill could 
never have been introduced. He called 
upon the noble Earl to reply, either 
then or on the following day, to the 
charges and statements he had made. 
If Her Majesty’s Government were con- 
tent to remain silent, torpid, apathetic, 
and indifferent to the misery and crime 
that prevailed in Limerick ; if they refused 
to avail themselves of the powers they 
had in their hands and could exercise if 
they had ouly the courage to do so for 
dealing with such a state of things as he 
had shown to exist, then on them must 
be the responsibility of every outrage 
and crime that might yet be perpetrated 
—on their shoulders must rest the 
responsibility of the blood of every un- 
fortunate victim who might be assassi- 


nated. If they refused, they would 
undertake a responsibility which no 
honest man would undertake. He 


thanked God with all his heart that he 
could look back to the time when he was 
in office in Ireland and say—as all 
his colleagues could say—that no weight 
of responsibility of so horrible, dis- 
astrous, and bloodthirsty a character 
could ever be laid at their doors, 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY: 
Are we to expect no reply ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: We 
are waiting to know whether the Debate 
is to be adjourned. 

Tue Margvuess or SALISBURY : 
The noble Earl wants to know whether 
the Debate is to be adjourned. The 
speech of my noble Friend behind me no 
doubt requires a great deal of digestion, and 
time must, I suppose, be taken for that 
purpose. Besides, I understand that a 
discussion on the subject is going on in 
the House of Commons, and I dare say 
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noble Lords opposite would find it con- 
venient to ascertain before they reply 
what Mr. Morley has said, so as to 
avoid any unpleasant discrepancies. 
Under those circumstances, if noble 
Lords opposite will not do so, I am pre- 
pared to take upon myself the responsi- 
bility of moving the Adjournment 
of the Debate. That would be a con- 
venient arrangement, for I  under- 
stand there are several Irish Peers who 
wish to address the House on the ques- 
tion, and I am quite sure that if the 
reply of the noble Earl opposite is to be 
measured by the mass of Papers in his 
hands, it must occupy a considerable 
time. I move the Adjournment of the 
Debate, and I suppose that it may have 
precedence over the Business for to- 
morrow. 


Moved, “That the Debate be now 
adjourned, and that it have precedence 
over the Business for to-morrow,” —({ The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : My 
noble Friend is perfectly ready to give 
the answer now, and we are certainly 
not open to the remarks of the noble 
Marquess. Probably, as other Peers 
wish to address the House, my noble 
Friend would like to hear more upon 
the subject. As to the figments of the 
noble Marquess, they may le very 
convenient jokes at the moment, but we 
know that they have no foundation in 
fact. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY : 
I entirely sympathise with the noble 
Earl, and I think it would be inconvenient 
that it should become a precedent for one 
speech to be made and the Debate then 
adjourned interfering with the business 
of the next evening. Quite admitting 
that the practice should not be made a 
precedent, I think that course would on 
the present occasion be very convenient. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I do 
not think the business for to-morrow will 
throw any obstacle in the way, and I 
have no objection to the Adjournment of 
the Debate. 


Motion agreed to, 
Debate furtheradjourned till To-morrow. 


HIGH SHERIFFS. 


The evidence taken before the Select 
Committee from time to time to be printed 
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for the use of the Members of this House ; 
but no copies thereof to be delivered, 
except to Members of the Committee, 
until further order. (No. 120.) 


MARKING OF FOREIGN MEAT, &c. 

The evidence taken before the Select 
Committee from time to time to be printed 
for the use of the Members of this House ; 
but no copies thereof to be delivered, 
except to Members of the Committee, 
until further order. (No. 121.) 


MAGISTRATES (COUNTY OF LANCASTER), 
Memorandum respecting : Laid before 
the House (pursuant to order of the 16th 


day of May last), and to be printed. 
(No. 119.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 5) BILL [H.1.].—(No. 89.) 
Read 2%, according to Order, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 6) BILL [H.1L.].—_(No. 90.) 
Read 2°, according to Order. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (NEWENT, 
&e.) BILL [H.L.].—(No. 84.) 
Read 2*, according to Order. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (BROM- 
YARD, &¢.) BILL [#.1.].—(No. 85.) 
Read 2°, according to Order. 


SLEMENTARY EDUCATION  PROVI 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(CHISWICK, &c.) BILL [H.L.].—(No. 53.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3“ To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (BANSTEAD) BILL, 
—(No. 51.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): The Amendments proposed by 
the Select Committee made: A further 
Amendment made: The Report of the 
said Amendments to be received To- 
morrow. 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY ARMIES BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 66.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 38% To- 
morrow. 
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COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND BILL 
[HIL,].—(No. 86.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments made: Bill re- 
committed to the Standing Committee ; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 
123.) 


House adjourned at twenty minutes past 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


meer 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 1st June 1893. 


OF THE DAY, 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (POOR LAW) BILL (4y Order).— 
(No. 343.) 
SECOND READING, 


ORDERS 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Bill be now real a second time, 
and committed to a Select Committee of Five 
Members, Three to be nominate by the House 
and Two by the Committee of Selection. 

That the Petitions already presented against 
the Bill, and any Petitions presented by the 
London County Council against the Bill, three 
clear days before the meeting of the Committee 
be referred to the Committee, and that such of 
the Petitioners as pray to be heard by them- 
selves, their Counsel, Agents, or Witnesses, be 
heard upon their Petitions, if they think fit, 
and Counsel heard in favour of the Bil! against 
such Petitions, 

That the Committee have power to send for 
papers, persons, and records. 

That Four be the quorum.”—(CVr. Benn.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) 
BILL (by Order). 
INSTRUCTION TO COMMITTEE, 

Mr. EDWARDS (Radnorshire) said, 
he had on the Paper a Motion affecting 
this Water Order, which was ineluded in 
a Provisional Order dealing with two 
other Water Bills. His objection to the 


Provisional Order passing in its present 
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form was that if the opposition to one of 
the Water Bills happened to be success- 
ful it would involve the loss of all three 
Bilis. It was, therefore, desired that the 
Llandrindod Bill should be put into a 
separate Order. The promoters of the 
Bill had issued a statement against that 
course being taken; but that statement 
went into the merits of the Bill itself, 
which he did not propose to deal with 
that day, preferring to leave that for a 
subsequent opportunity, which would 
arise if his proposal were agreed to, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to divide the Water Provisional Orders (No. 2) 
Bill into two portions, one comprising the 
llandrindod Wells Water Order, the other 
comprising the Maidenhead Water Order and 
the Newington Water Order, and to report 


them separately to the House.”—(Wr. 
Edwards.) 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 


(Bristol, W.) expressed his surprise at 
the absence of the President of the Board 
of Trade, there being no one present, con- 
sequently, to inform the House what 
course the Department advised should be 
taken on this proposal. 

Mr. EDWARDS : I ought, perhaps, to 
have said that the Board of Trade offer 
no objection to it. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he was anxious to know the exact 
position of the Board of Trade in refer- 
ence to it. This Provisional Order con- 
tained three Bills. On the Second 
Reading the hon. Member for Radnor- 
shire (Mr. Edwards) objected to one of 
the Bills. He was perfectly within his 
right in doing so; but the President of 
the Board of Trade very naturally told 
him that that was not the proper time to 
object, and that the place to discuss 
local matters of that kind was before the 
Select Committee. The Second Reading 
was passed after a Division by a con- 
siderable malority, and the Provisional 
Order had now been referred to a Select 
Committee. He did not quite under- 
stand what was the object of his hon, 
Friend in making this Motion. If the 
Government thought it well that the 
Provisional Order should be separated, 
and the Llandrindod Bill dealt with 
by a Select Committee, he could quite 
understand that that would be a legiti- 
mate course to take. But he understood 
that what the hon. Member wanted to do 
was to get the Provisional Order 
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separated, so that on the Third Reading 
he might maintain his objection to the 
Llandrindod Bill. That, he submitted, 
was not a fair, nor was it the customary, 
way of dealing with these loca! matters. 
The hon. Member and his friends ought 
to have petitioned against the Bill, in 
order that their objections might be dealt 
with by the Select Committee. But 
they had not done so. Now, he wanted 
a clear understanding as to what the 
Department responsible for the Bill 
desired to have done; and, in order to 
secure that, he would formally move the 
Adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 


(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or COM- 

MITTEES (Mr. Mettor, York, W.R., 
Sowerby) said, he thought he could 
satisfy the right hor. Gentleman. He 
could quite understand the desire that 
the Llandrindod Order should be dealt 
with separately ; and if the Motion, which 
he believed under the circumstances to 
be a reasonable one, were adopted, he 
proposed, under the Standing Order, to 
move that the Bill should be sent to a 
Select Committee as an opposed Bill, in 
order that the objections might be there in- 
vestigated. He should not allow it to be 
taken as an ordinary unopposed Bill, as 
that would probably be unfair to the 
persons concerned, 

Tue PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Woiverhampton, E.) explained 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
was detained on Public Business ; but he 
was authorised to state that the Govern- 
ment concurred in the course whieh had 
been indicated by the Chairman of 
Ways and Means. Their intention was 
that the Bill should be duly investigated 
upstairs, and they would depreeate any 
such course being followed as the right 
hon. Baronet seemed to think possible 
under the Resolution. As one or two 
hon, Members felt strongly about this 
Bill, it was desirable that it should go 
before a Select Committee, which would 
have power to take evidence upon it. 

Sin M. HICKS-BEACH: If that 
can be done I will ask leave to withdraw 
my Motion. I understand, however, 
that no Petitions have been presented 
against the Bill ; and I willask you, Mr. 
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Speaker, if under those circumstances 
the Bill could, as suggested, be sent to a 
Select Committee ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have no doubt 
that the course indicated by the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means is one which 
can be adopted, 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If the right 
hon. Baronet has any doubt, I am quite 
prepared to consent to the Motion for 
Adjournment in order that he may be 
satisfied. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH ; I have no 
wish todelay the Bill. Iam quite con- 
tent with what has been said, and I beg 
to ask leave to withdraw my Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Orlered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee to divide the Water Provisional 
Orders (Ne. 2) Bill into two portions, one com- 
prising the Llandrindod Wells Water Order, 
the other comprising the Maidenhead Water 
Order and the Newington Water Order, and to 
report them separately to the House.— Vr. 
Edwards.) 


QUESTIONS. 


SPECIAL SERVICE PENSIONS. 

CoLtoneEL KENYON - SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
the issue of special service pensions has 
been suspended; and, if so, why, and 
when it will be resumed ; whether he is 
aware that over 600 cases have been in- 
vestigated and prepared ; whether, in 
view of the urgent needs of the appli- 
cants, he will take steps to at once 
resume the issue; whether the issue of 
such pensions to residents in the Colonies 
has been prohibited; and, if so, why ; 
and whether he will consider the ex- 
pediency of issuing a warrant which will 
cover all such cases, and so save the loss 
of time and the amount of investigation 
involved in the present system ? 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I will, at the 
same time, ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can now state what number 
of special pensions will be granted during 
the current financial year to the 
Crimean and Indian Mutiny veterans in 
infirm health and indigent cireumstances ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ro 
WAR (Mr. Camuppeci-Bannery 
Stirling, &e.): Iam glad to say th 
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have been able to add to the sum already 
available for the special pensions for the 
Crimea and Indian Mutiny a further 
amount of £5,000. This will enable the 
Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital to 
deal with the more urgent cases among 
the applications which have _ been 
received. I am not disposed to insist 
upon the exclusion of claims from men 
resident in the Colonies ; but naturally 
eases at home will have some priority. 
The pensions being subject to these 
limits it is not advisable to deal with 
them by Warrant. 

Cotoxser KEN YON-SLANEY : 
How many additional cases will be dealt 
with under this extra grant ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

The £5,000 will provide for 371 pen- 
sions; and when all are given it is 
estimated that 400 cases will remain 
undealt with. That is including the 
vacancies under the previous sums. 





CHAPLAINS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
SQUADRON. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty how many Protestant Chaplains 
are attached to the Mediterranean 
Squadron, how many men they have 
each under their charge, and what their 
salaries are ; whether it is the case that 
there is only one Roman Catholic Chap- 
lain attached to the squadron, and that 
he has about 1,000 men under his charge ; 
what his salary is; whether he lives on 
shore and only visits the ships occasion- 
ally, the men being scattered in different 
ships, and his work being thus very 
difficult ; what provision there is for the 
ministrations of the Roman Catholic 
Chaplain while the ships are cruising ; 
whether the present Chaplain is of 
Maltese nationality, and whether he is 
aware that there is a strong desire 
amongst the sailors for a Chaplain of 
their own nationality ; and whether the 
Government will consider the advisability 
of appointing additional Roman Catholic 
Chaplains of British or Irish nationality ? 


Tne CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, 
Dundee) : There are 13 Chaplains on the 
Mediterranean Station (including Malta 
Dockyard), whose total salaries amount 
to £3,084, or an average of £237 a year 
each. The total complement of the ships 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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is 8,721, about 80 per cent. (i.e. 6,976) 
belong to the Church of England. A 
Roman Catholic Priest at Malta receives 
£80 a year for ministering to the Roman 
Catholics of the ships in that port, and 
also to the prison. He resides on shore, 
but Malta Harbour presents no difficulty 
as regards visiting ships. Another 
Roman Catholic Priest receives £40 a 
year for ministrations at the Naval 
Hospital at Malta, and the Roman 
Catholic Priest at Gibraltar is paid by 
Capitation Grant. The total number of 
Roman Catholics in the Mediterranean 
Squadron is about 750. When ships are 
in port elsewhere than at Malta, where 
facilities exist, on Sundays arrangements 
are made for landing the men to attend 
Mass. Since the appointment of the pre- 
sent Roman Catholic Priest at Malta, 
who is a Maltese, the Admiralty have 
become aware of the existence of a wish 
among the Roman Catholic offieers and 
men of the Squadron to have a Chaplain 
of their own nationality, and consideration 
will be shown to this desire when an 
opportunity occurs. There is no inten- 
tion of appointing additional Roman 
Catholic chaplains in the Mediterranean. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: May I 
ask what the hon. Gentleman meaus by 


so” 


the words “ when opportunity oecurs 7 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : In the case 


of a vacaney arising. 


INOCULATION AGAINST ANTHRAX, 


CotoxeEL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been called to a statement, 
published in The Pioneer Mail, of 
Allahabad, that M. Pasteur has ex- 
pressed, through the Secretary of State, 
his willingness to send out one of his 
experts, with the object of introducing 
vaccine for the prevention or mitigation 
of anthrax into India; whether he is 
aware that Pasteur’s vaccine for anthrax 
has been officially declared, in a Report 
of the Local Government Board of 
London, “ perfectly ineffective” for the 
purpose proposed; and whether it is 
true, as stated in The Times of India, 
that two animals have been “ flayed 
alive” before «a public audience in 
Caleutta ; and, if so, whether there are 
any means of restraining such proceed- 
ings in future ? 
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*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 


Colour Sergeant 


STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeorGe 
RussE.u, North Beds): Yes, Sir; M. 
Pasteur’s offer to send out a qualified 
investigator has been accepted by the 
Government of India. The Secretary of 
State cannot trace the words quoted by 
the hon. Member from a Report of the 
Local Government Board. As to the 
alleged flaying alive of animals, the 
Secretary of State has no information, 
nor has he been able to find a statement 
quoted in The Times of India, The 
atteution of the Government of India was 
called last Autumn to the desirability of 
legislating on the lines of the English 
Act of 1876 for restricting experiments 
on living animals. 

CoLtoxeL LOCKWOOD: Will fur- 
ther inquiry be made with respect to the 
flaying alive ? 

Mr. GEORGE 
Sir. 

Str H. ROSCOE (Manchester, 8S.) : 
I wish to ask the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board a question of which 
I have given him private notice. It is 
whether it is not a fact that the Report 
referred to in the question is 11 years 
old; that that time Pasteur’s 
system of inoculation against anthrax 
has been so much improved that many 
thousands of animals have been sue- 
cessfully inoculated in France and other 
countries, with the result that the cattle 
plague is now rapidly disappearing from 
places where it had been prevalent for 
years ? 

THE SECRETARY 10 THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(Sir W. Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) : The 
Report in question is, I believe, 11 years 
old. As representing the Local Govern- 
ment Board, I have no official knowledge 
of the statements made by the hon. 
Member; but I believe, from personal 
inquiry, that they are correct. 


RUSSELL: Yes, 


since 


QUACK MEDICINE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether he can take any 
steps to prevent the face of the country 
being disfigured by the advertisements 
of vendors of quack medicines and 
unguents 7 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr, H. Garpner, 


Essex, Saffron Walden): I share the 
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views of the hon. Member with regard to 
the inartistic results of the practice in 
question; but I have no power to interfere 
in the matter, and I cannot say that I 
am surprised that owners and occupiers 


Sleap. 


of agricultural lands should. under 
existing circumstances, be unable to 


resist the temptations offered to them by 
advertisement contractors. 

Mr. BOULNOIS: If the farmers 
take to cultivating crops of pictorial and 
other advertisements, will the right 
hon, Gentleman consider the desirability 
of bringing in or supporting a Bill in 
order that the amenities of rural scenery 
may be preserved ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I am not pre- 
pared to admit that the power of the 
Board of Agriculture extends over the 
face of the country in that way, nor am I 
sure that such a duty would properly 
fall within my province. 


COLOUR SERGEANT SLEAP. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been called to the case of J. F. Sleap, 
late colour sergeant of the 4h V.B. 
Royal West Surrey Regiment, who was 
dismissed the corps after 28 years’ 
service; whether he was guilty of any 
serious infringement of the Volunteer 
Regulations, or was only absent from the 
Easter Manceuvres on account of tem- 
porary ill-health ; whether he is aware 
that Colonel Haddon has had inserted in 
the regimental orders that Mr. J. F. 
Sleap should recommendel for 
honorary rank and permitted to retain his 
uniform, and why was this order can- 
celled without any explanation being 
given; and whether he is prepared to 
grant a Court of Inquiry, so that the 
whole question may be investigated ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
It is the case that Mr. Sleap was dis- 
missed by his Commanding Officer from 
the corps in question after having served 
28 years in it. The power of dismissal 
rests absolutely with the Commanding 
Officer, as is laid down in Section 21 of 
the Volunteer Act of 1863, the words 
of which are these— 


be 


“The Commanding Officer of a Volunteer 
corps may discharge from the corps any Volun- 
teer, and strike him out of the muster roll, 
either for disobedience of orders by him while 
doing any military duty with his corps, or for 
neglect of duty, or misconduct by him as a 
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member of the corps, or for other sufficient 
cause, the existence and sufficiency of such 
causes respectively to be judged of by the Com- 
manding Officer.” 

Colonel Haddon, in the first place, called 
upon Mr, Sleap to resign, and intimated 
his intention to recommend that Mr. 
Sleap should have leave to retain his 
rank and uniform; but, on Mr, Sleap re- 
fusing to resign and ineurring dismissal, 
this recommendation was not made, and 
the order was withdrawn. This is en- 
tirely within the discretion of the Com- 
manding Officer. I should have been glad 
if Colonel Haddon had seen his way to 
make this recommendation in the case of a 
non-commissioned officer of so long service, 
whose dismissal did not imply any impu- 
tation on his character. Courts of Inquiry 
are only allowed in very special cases. 
They are not in the nature of a Court of 
Appeal, but are merely intended to ascer- 
tain the full faets of acase : and as, in 
this instance, there is no doubt as to the 
facts, no occasion arises for inquiry. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: I thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for his very ex- 
plicit answer. But do I understand that 
the War Office can afford no means of 
redress to this colour sergeant? Is he 
aware that the feeling in the corps is so 
strong that for months it was found im- 
possible to induce anyone to accept 
promotion in order to fill his place # 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Everything done by the Commanding 
Officer was perfectly regular and in 
accordance with the Regulations. 


SIR GERALD PORTAL’S MISSION. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE  (Northamp- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to the state- 
ment in the Report of the British East 
Africa Company that the unfortunate 
position in which it finds itself is due, 
amongst other things, to the indefinite 
postponement of the consideration by 
Parliament of railway construction, to 
which, assuming the survey to be satis- 
factory, the previous Government was 
pledged ; and whether there is any record 
of this pledge in the Foreign Office ; if 
so, whether Her Majesty’s present 
Advisers intend to give effect to it? I 
wish also to ask a further question, of 
which I have given private notice— 
whether any communication has been 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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Mission. 


received from Sir Gerald Portal confirm- 
ing the statement published in The 
Times of to-day from its Correspondent 
in Uganda, that the Soudanese troops 
have been enlisted in Her Majesty’s 
Service, and that Captain Macdonald has 
been appointed Resident ; also whether 
the telegram in The Berliner Tageblatt 
is correct in stating that Sir Gerald 
Portal has hoisted the British flag and 
proclaimed a British Protectorate over 
Uganda ; and whether it is competent for 
Sir Gerald Portal to do that, or to take 
any steps which would involve this 
country in the assumption of a Pro- 
tectorate ? 

*Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE rer FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): No information whatever has 
been received by the Foreign Office since 
the arrival of Sir Gerald Portal in 
Uganda either as to the truth of the 
statements alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber or otherwise. As to the Instruc- 
tions to Sir Gerald Portal, they are 
before the House, and hon. Members are 
as well qualified to pronounce an opinion 
as to their scope as is the Government. 
With regard to the questien on the 
Paper, the attention of the Secretary of 
State has been called to this-statement ; 
but there is no record of any such pledge 
beyond what is contained in the Corre- 
spondence between the Foreign Office 
and the Treasury which has been laid 
before Parliamert in Blue Book Africa 
No. 2, 1892. In answer to the last line 
of the question, I have to say that the 
Report by Captain Macdonald of the 
survey of the route from Mombasa to 
the Victoria Nyanza has been received 
by the Treasury, and was presented to 
Parliament yesterday. No decision upon 
it will be taken tili Sir Gerald Portal’s 
Report has been received and considered 
by Parliament. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : I think 
the hon. Baronet might have given a 
more specific answer to that portion of 
my hon. Friend’s question which refers 
to the competency of Sir Gerald Portal 
to hoist the British flag in Uganda, or to 
take any steps which would involve this 
country in the assumption of a Pro- 
tectorate. Is it the opinion of the 
Foreign Office that under his Instructions 
it is competent for Sir Gerald Portal to 
do these things ? 














1733 Moonlighting Outrage 
Smrr E. GREY: The Instructions 


given to Sir Gerald Portal gave him 
considerable latitude, especially in Clause 
8; but I should think that the hon. 
Member can form his own opinion as to 
the scope of the Instructions. I have 
only tu say that this question of their 
exact scope was very fully discussed on 
the Address in the early part of the 
Session, and it was then stated that any 
arrangement which Sir Gerald Portal 
may make will be provisional until his 
Report has been considered by the 
Government. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE:: Surely the 
hon. Baronet can say whether it is the 
opinion of the Foreign Office that the 
Instructions given to Sir Gerald Portal 
allow the hoisting of the British flag and 
the assumption of a Protectorate ? 

*Sir E. GREY: These are the words 
in the Instructions— 

“A Mission to Central Africa cannot, of 

course, be conducted faccording to ordinary pre- 
eedent ; the infrequency and difficulty of com- 
munication may require a latitude beyond what is 
usual ; and in entrusting to you these important 
duties Her Majesty’s Government reckon with 
full confidence on your meeting with firmness 
and caution every occasion that may arise.” 
In the absence of any news from Sir G. 
Portal, as to what he has done and why he 
did it, it is impossible for me to say more 
as to the scope of those Instructions. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: This is a 
most important question. Do I under- 
stand that, in the opinion of the Foreign 
Office, Sir Gerald Portal’s Instructions do 
allow him to hoist the British flag in 
Uganda and to assume a Protectorate 
over that country ? 

Sir E. GREY: I can say nothing 
about the opinion of the Foreign Office 
on the subject until we have heard from 
Sir Gerald Portal. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am _ not 
asking the hon. Gentleman what will be 
the decision of the Foreign Office on the 
point after they have received informa- 
tion from Sir Gerald Portal, but whether 
his Instructions authorise him to do what 
he has done ? 

Sir E. GREY: I have already said 
that what Sir Gerald Portal does will be 
provisional until his Report has been con- 
sidered. What he does must be contin- 
gent wvon the circumstances and cendi- 
tion of things which he finds in Uganda, 
and uatil we know what they are I can 
say no more, 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: Are we to 


understand that under certain conditions 
Sir Gerald Portal has a right to hoist 
the British flag in Uganda, and to assume 
a Protectorate ever the country? 


in Clare. 


[No answer was given. ] 


IRISH INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES, 

Carrain M‘*CALMONT (Antrim, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Inspectors of 
Weights and Measures in Ireland have 
received any remuneration for their ser- 
vices during the past financial year, in 
accordance with the Inspector General’s 
Circular of 3rd July, 1891 ; if not, what 
is the cause of the delay, when the ex- 
officio Inspectors will be paid, and if the 
shares will be distributed as in 1892 ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve wa, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The ex-officio Inspectors of 
Weights and Measures have not yet, I 
understand, received their remuneration 
for the financial year to March 31 last, 
the reason for the delay being due to the 
settlement of certain preliminaries. The 
claims are now being investigated, and 
the Inspector General expects that pay- 
ments will be made before the end of 
the present month. 


MOONLIGHTING OUTRAGE IN CLARE, 
Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the attack on a farmer named John 
Collins, whose house at Cree North, in 
the County of Clare, was attacked upon 
the night of Monday, May 22, by a band 
of disguised moonlighters, and several 
shots fired into it, whether shortly pre- 
vious to this outrage notices had been 
posted in the district, signed “ Captain 
Moonlight,” threatening Collins with 
death if he persisted in exercising his 
legal rights against his under tenants ; 
have any arrests been made; and what 
steps have been taken to render Collins 
and his family protection ? 
*Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, 
St. Stephen’s Green): At the same 
time, may I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether be is aware that 
a thieaiening notice, signed “ Cap- 
tain Moonlight,” had been posted on 
Collins’ door some time before the out- 
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rage: whether he is also aware that 
Collius has recently been obliged to take 
ejectment proceedings against his sub- 
tenants, and had obtained decrees for 
possession of some small holdings ; 
whether this outrage will appear in the 
official Returns as an agrarian one; and 
if any arrests have been made in con- 
nection with it ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I am informed that it is 
true that an outrage of the nature indi- 
cated took place on the night of May 22, 
and that about a fortnight previously a 





threatening notice was received by 
Collius. No report of this notice was 


made to the police until after the attack 
on his house. Collins has taken pro- 
ceedings against two of his sub-tenants, 
but has not, so far, obtained decrees. 
No arrests have yet been made; the 
police have taken steps for affording 
adequate protection to Collins and his 
family. The outrage referred to has 
been recorded in the official Returns as 
agrarian. 

*Mr. W. KENNY : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say if the place at which this 
outrage was committed is not 30 miles 
outside the disturbed area which he 
recently referred to ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I 
that without notice. 


‘cannot answer 


THE CASE OF JOHN CARRON. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
Jand upon what Report his Excellency 
acted respecting the Memorial presented 
to him praying for a remission of the 
sentence recently imposed upon John 
Carron by the County Monaghan Jus- 
tices at Clones Petty Sessions ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I very much 
deprecate putting questions of this 
nature. As stated in reply to a previous 


question on this subject a Memorial 
largely sigued on behalf of John Carron 
was submitted to the Lord Lieutenant, 
who had also received in the usual course 
a Report from the Magistrates in Petty 
Sessions which showed that the assault 
was a wanton one and committed by 
Carron on a quiet, inoffensive man. In 
view of all the circumstances of the case 
the Lord Lieutenant decided that the 


law must take its course. 
Mr, William Kenny 
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Mr. DANE: May I ask if it is the 


Cardiganshire. 


usual course in Ireland to invite the 
convicting Magistrates to report ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Has not the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self been condemned several times in 
this House for not consulting convicting 
Judges ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Lord Lieu- 
tenant took the best possible means of 
getting full information. It is a matter 
entirely for his discretion. 

Mr. DANE: Did his Excellency 
consult the Constabulary Authorities ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Without wishing 
to be discourteous to the hon. Member, I 
must respectfully decline to answer 
further questions of this nature. 


COLLECTION IN CARDIGAN- 
SHIRE. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tonbridge): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he is aware that there 
are now in Cardiganshire more than 100 
orders to be carried out for the collection 
of tithe, but that it is impossible to carry 
them out because the Standing Joint 
Committee and Chief Constable refuse 
adequate police protection, trusting to 
the policy of moral suasion, whereby the 
intended proceedings are made public, 
and a force of only four men is sent to 
protect the bailiff; whether he is also 
aware that this policy was tried in 
Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire, 
and failed, but that, sinee the 
poliey of secrecy and of sending a 
large police force has prevailed, 
there has been no difficulty in 
collecting tithe in these two counties ; 
whether he is aware that members of 
the County Council are present at the 
proceedings in Cardiganshire, and that, 
on the 29th of December last, Mr. Mor- 
gan Evans, the then Chairman of the 
County Council and Standing Joint 
Committee, advised the crowd to do all 
in its power to prevent the carrying out 
of the law; and whether he will take 
steps to compel the Local Authorities to 
provide adequate police protection, in 
order that the law may be carried out, 
and violence prevented ¢ 

Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Car- 
diganshire): Is it not a fact that dis- 
tresses have been carried out much more 


TITHE 
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smoothly and that the peace has been] persons occupying their own farms. I 
better preserved in Wales since the} have no information with regard to the 
custom of sending large police escorts | second paragraph of the hon. Member's 
has been discontinued ? question. With regard to the third 
*Mr. REES- DAVIES (Pembroke- | paragraph, I have received a telegram 
shire): And is it not a fact as regards| from Mr. Morgan Evans denying the 
Pembrokeshire that since the Act of | truth of the statement there made, and 
1891 it has been the custom for a| vouching the Chief Constable in support 
small foree of four police-constables, | of his denial. I have on more than one 
at the most, with occasionally aj occasion impressed upon the Chief 
Superintendent to accompany the | Constable the necessity of giving ade- 
bailiffs in these cases, whereas prior to | quate police protection to the bailiff, and 
that date large forces were employed | I have no reason to think that the Chief 
without effect? Also, can the right hon. | Constable does not fully recognise his 
Gentleman say if the failure to collect | duty in this respect. 

tithe is due not to the inadequacy of the| Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN : 
police escort, but to the opinions enter-| Arising out of the answer, may I ask 


tained by the Welsh people as to the | whether, as these difficulties do exist in 





injustice of the impost 7 ! Cardiganshire and do not exist in 
*Mr. SPEAKER: That is entirely | Glamorgan and Pembrokeshire, owing to 
out of Order. | the fact that a different system prevails, 


Mr. 8S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, | he will take steps to secure that the same 
Mid): May I ask whether that portion | amount of protection is afforded in 
of the question on the Paper is in Order | Cardiganshire as in the other counties ? 
which says it is impossible to carry out! Mr. ASQUITH: That question in- 
the tithe collections because adequate | volves an assumption and an argument, 
police protection is refused, and the | with neither of which am I prepared to 
Standing Joint Committee and Chief | deal. 

Constable “trust to the policy of moral 

suasion” ? Is not that argumentative | THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 

and controversial ? Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
*Mr. SPEAKER : It may be disputable | the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
to say that the Standing Committee | Affairs whether he will now lay upon 
trust to moral suasion instead of other | the Table of the House any Correspond- 

forces. I think that part of the question | ence that has taken place between Her 

had better be left out. Majesty’s Government and Foreign 

Tre SECRETARY or STATE For | Powers with respect to the position of 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. | this country in regard to the Triple 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): With respect to| Alliance that was entered into in 1887 
the questions put by the hon. Members | between Austria, Germany, and Italy, 
behind me, and with regard to the | and particularly in regard to any declara- 
second paragraph of the question on the | tions made to Italy which might have 
Paper, I have not sufficient information, | induced her to enter into that alliance ; 
nor, so far as I know, have I the means | and whether any pledges or assurances 
of obtaining sufficient to enable me to| were given directly or indirectly by the 
give a satisfactory answer. I believe it | late Government, in any official Corre- 
is the fact that a large number of | spondence now in existence, implying 
orders for the collection of tithe rent-| that in case of Italy being involved in a 
charge in Cardiganshire have not yet | war with France, owing to her having 
been carried out. [ have no reason to| joined the Triple Alliance, Italy may 
believe that the difficulty has been | expect any interference on the part of 
caused by the refusal of the Standing | this country to save her from the pos- 
Joint Committee and Chief Constable to | sible consequences of defeat ? 
give adequate police protection to the} *Sir E. GREY: It would not be in 
bailiff. It is more probably attributable | the public interest to publish any Corre- 
to the fact that the recent Act (as I | spondence that may have taken place in 
am advised) does not empower the police | previous years with reference to the 
to secure entry for a bailiff seeking to} Triple Alliance. In answer to the second 
levy distress for tithe rent-charge on | paragraph, I can assure the hon, Member 














that no pledge unknown to the House 
has been given as to the employment of 
the Naval or Military Forces of the 

Crown. The actual position of affairs 
seems to have been very fairly explained 
by the right hon. Baroret the Member for 
North-East Manchester in an answer 
given in the House on June 4, 1891; 
and there has been no change nor any 
Correspondence since then. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I under- 
stand there was a Correspondence, which 
the hon. Baronet declines to give ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I said it would not 
be in the public interest to publish any 
Correspondence that may have taken 
place. That is exactly what was said in 
previous years by my Predecessor in 
reply to similar questions, 


BALLANOCH PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 


beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
why the Scotch Education Department 
have refused to deciare the Ballanoch 
Public School a centre under Article 21 
of the Scotch Code, which would entitle 
it to a grant of 10s. instead of 4s.; 
whether Her Majesty’s Inspector has 
passed the school as “good,” subject 
only tec some improvemeuts which have 
been duly executed ; and whether he is 
aware that the school rate in that locality 
is now abnormally high, being nearly 2s. 
in the pound ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The question of re-organ- 
ising this school as a centre under Article 
21 was brought before the Department 
in 1888, and the proposal was refused on 
the ground that the school staff was in- 
sufficient. More recently the request 
was renewed, but it was felt to be inex- 
pedient to re-open the question at a time 
when the organisation of centres for 
Secondary Education is under the con- 
sideration of the County Committee. 
The premises have not been reported as 
good, and Her Majesty’s Inspector has 
. Stated that no improvement will render 
them permanently satisfactory. Accord- 
ing to the last Return the school rate in 
the district was Is. 10d. 


GREENWICH AGE PENSIONS, 
Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) : I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 


Sir E. Grey 
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ment to give effect to the second recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Greenwich Age 
Pensions (1892) by legislation during the 
present Session ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The question 
of giving effect to the recommendation is 
now under the consideration of the 
Treasury. 


THE ATTACK ON THE SCOTTISH RIFLES 
AT ALDERSHOT. 

Cartain GRICE - HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor): I beg to ask the Se- 
cretary of State for War whether he is 
aware that the Ist Scottish Rifles bore 
with perfect forbearance and discipline 
the two attacks made upon them, their 
barracks and officers’ quarters, by the 
men of the Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot 
on Ist and 2nd May ; will he explain on 
what grounds they have been removed 
from their barracks to others inthe North 
Camp, at a great expense to the married 
people and officers, while the Cavalry 
Brigade, the authors of the disturbance, 
have been brought back to the same 
quarters they occupied before they 
organised the attack; and whether, if 
this is the case, he will see that imme- 
diate steps are taken to have the good 
name of the Scottish Rifles cleared 
from any stigma of offence which the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men of the battalion feel is laid upon 
them by reason of this removal ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

It is the fact that the Scottish Rifles, 
in the regrettable outbreak of May 1, 
bore the attacks made upon them with 
forbearance and good discipline ; and no 
stigma has been laid upon the regiment 
by their removal, of the reason for which 
they are perfectly well aware. That reason 
is easily explained. It was obviously 
undesirable after what had occurred that 
the Cavalry regiments and the Scottish 
Rifles should remain quartered in imme- 
diate proximity to each other. The 
Cavalry regiments must of course be 
accommodated in barracks with stabling ; 
when, therefore, they were brought back 
from being under canvas, these regi- 
ments were quartered in the Cavalry 
Barracks ; but each regiment has changed 
its barrack and occupies a different one 
from that occupied before, while the 
Scottish Rifles in the North Camp are 
entirely separated from them. 
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Cartain GRICE-HUTCHINSON : 


I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, considering the fact that this 
regiment does feel that in the public 
view it has been disgraced by being re- 
moved in this way, he will take any steps 
to assure this gallant and distinguished 
regiment that it is not disgraced ? Could 
not something be done in the form of a 
letter written by the Commander-in-Chief 
to the Colonel of the Scottish Rifles— 
to be read on parade—which would re- 
move the stigma, which I assure the 
right hon. Gentleman is felt deeply ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My information is that the regiment are 
perfectly wetl aware that there is no slur 
upon them. The officer commanding 
stated that to them before the removal 
took place. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: If the neces- 
sity for the removal of the regiment was 
due to the attack upon it why not charge 
the expenses of the removal against 
the Cavalry Brigade ? 

An hon. Member: Is it not a fact 
that the 20th Hussars were sent under 
canvas as a punishment ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Certainly. 


The Angora 


OPEN DRAINS IN ARMAGH. 


Mr. EDWARD M*HUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is he 
aware, as President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, that certain open drains in 
Armagh have been allowed to remain a 
nuisance and a danger to the public 
health for many years; that the Poor 
Law Guardians decided that the re- 
sponsibility lay with the Town Com- 
missioners, whilst the latter threw it 
back on the Guardians ; and that thus 
this nuisance is permitted to remain 
close to a large educational institution, 
eausing blood poisoning and similar 
diseases ; and, if so, what steps, if any, 
will be taken for the prompt abatement 
of this dangerous nuisance, so that the 
lives of those in the locality may not be 
further exposed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board have been informed by 
the Executive Sanitary Officer of the 
Armagh Union that the existence of the 
nuisance complained of having been 
recently brought under the notice of the 
Rural Sanitary Authority the necessary 
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steps have been taken to abate the 
nuisance, and the work of cleaning the 
drain will be put in hand at once. It 
appears that the drain has been in good 
sanitary condition until a recent date. 


BOYCOTTING IN CORK. 

Mr. WILLIAM KENNY : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that two families, named David- 
son and Connor, occupants of evicted 
farms at Ballyclough, County Cork, are 
the victims of boycotting and intimida- 
tion; that the arrival of the children of 
these men at the local national school is 
made the signal for all the other children 
to leave the school and march through 
the village, singing such songs as “ God 
save Ireland”; that these boycotted 
children have to be protected by police 
when going to and returning from school 
and during some of the school hours ; 
and that the parents of those children 
have been denounced by the local 
branches of the Irish National Federa- 
tion for their occupation of evicted 
farms; and whether the Government 
propose to take any steps to put a stop 
to this system of persecution of little 
children ? 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): Is the 


right hon. Gentleman aware of the 
fact that the parish priest has condemned 
these acts of violence in unmeasured 
language ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I believe that 
he has. As to the question on the 


Paper, I understand that the faets are 
substantially as stated in the question. 
The efforts of the police have prevented 
a renewal of these disgraceful distarb- 
ances since May 12, since which date it 
appears that no children except the 
O’Connors and the Davidsons have 
attended the school. Prosecutions have 
been directed against some of the most 
prominent disturbers of the peace in 
connection with this disgraceful matter. 


THE ANGORA TRIALS. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, in reference to the arrest 
and trial of Pastor Thoumaian and others 
the British Vice Consul in Angora has 
sent in the Report he was instructed to 
make on the subject ; whether the Turkish 
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Authorities have satisfied themselves 
of Pastor Thoumaian’s innocence, and 
ordered his release ; and whether he has 
yet been released ? 

Sir E. GREY: I am informed that 
the trials are in progress, and that M. 
Thoumaian’s examination has not yet 
comeon. The Turkish Authorities, after 
some consideration, decided that they 
could not order the release of M. 
Thoumaian without trial. 


THE CASE OF HUGH DOHERTY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been called to a report in The 
Derry Journal of the prosecution of 
Hugh Doherty at Rathmullen Petty 
Sessions, County Denegal, before Mr. 
Orr, R.M., for not having his name on 
his cart; that Mr. Doherty proved that 
he had his name thereon in Irish letters, 
as he spoke and wrote Irish, but that 
nevertheless the Resident Magistrate im- 
posed a fine of a shilling and costs ; and 
whether, as some time ago a Donegal 
farmer had his application for a fair rent 
dismissed because his name, having no 
English equivalent, was given in the 
Irish form in the originating notice, the 
Government will ascertain what is the 
analogous practice in Wales and the 
Highlands, and instruct the police not to 
bring prosecutions such as that brought 
against Mr. Doherty, and remit the fine 
and costs ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that Hugh Doherty was summoned to 
Rathmullen Petty Sessions on the 5th 
May for using his cart on the public road 
without having his name and residence 
printed thereon, The case was proved 
in the ordinary way before the Resident 
Magistrate and two local Justices, and a 
fine of one shilling and costs imposed. 
Doherty did not, I learn, prove he had 
his name, or any name, on the cart in 
either English or Irish letters, nor did he 
produce any evidence to that effect. He 
appears to have stated in an incoherent 
manner that his name was on the cart in 
Trish characters ; but the prosecuting 
constable proved there were no letters of 
any kind to be seen on the vehicle when 
found. The Irish Land Commission 
state they have no knowledge of any 
application to have a fair rent fixed hav- 
ing been dismissed for any such reason 


Sir George Baden-Powell 
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as mentioned in the second paragraph of 
the question. 


Mr. BARTLEY (lIslington, N.): 
Arising out of the question, may I ask 
whether, in justice to the Irish nation, the 
Prime Minister will introduce a clause 
into the Government of Ireland Bill 
enacting that the Debates in the Irish 
Legislative Assembly shail be in Irish ? 

[ No answer was given. | 


HOURS OF RAILWAY SERVANTS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether any further Returns as 
to hours of labour of railway servants 
exceeding 10 or 12 hours respectively 
have as yet been ordered for any month 
since December 1891 ; and whether, in 
any future Return, the form of the 
Returns will be modified so as to afford 
clearer information as to the more serious 
cases of overwork ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No _ further 
Returns have been ordered at present, 
aud I propose to await the passing of the 
Railway Servants (Hours of Labour) 
Bill before deciding upon future action. 
If my hon. Friend will favour me with 
his suggestions for the amendment of the 
form of Return they shall be carefully 
considered. 

Mr. CHANNING: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman comes to any decision 
will he consult practical railway men ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Certainly; I 


shall take the best advice I can get. 


BLOOD POISONING FROM VACCINATION, 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Laneashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board if his 
attention has been called to an inquest 
held at Uttoxeter on the 17th of May, 
concerning the death of Thomas Henry 
Nash, a child nine weeks old, and the 
verdict of the jury that death was 
attributable to pyaemia or blood poison- 
ing from vaccination ? 

Sir W. FOSTER (who replied): The 
Local Government Board have applied 
to the Coroner for a copy of the 
depositions in the case, and next week I 
shall be able to answer the question. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I will put it down 
for Tuesday. 
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CLASSIFICATION IN THE DOCKYARDS. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether he 
can now state the decision of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the system of 
classification in Her Majesty's Dock- 
yards ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I am not yet 
in a position to give a definite reply to 
this question. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN;: 
I must remind the hon. Member that this 
is the third time I have put the question 
and gota similar answer. On the last 
occasion he said a decision would be 
come to before Whitsuntide. Cannot he 
say something definite now ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I cannot say 
more than that the question is under 
active consideration at this moment. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : When 
will the hon. Gentleman be able to? Is 
it a question of weeks or of months. 


Shall we know before the end of the 
Session 7 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I should 


hope in a very short time. 
Mr. KEARLEY: Then it is a ques- 
tion of weeks ? 


Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he can state on 
what grounds the Treasury consented to 
extend the appointment of Sir F. Burton, 
the Director of the National Gallery, 
now aged 76, till wuext year; and 
whether, in this case, as well as in the 
numerous other cases in which the Trea- 
sury have sanctioned a departure from 
the Order in Council of 1890, which lays 
down the age of retirement as 65, they 
have duly considered the hardship that 
is inflieted on the younger men in the 
Departments involved, through the 
stoppage of their promotion consequent 
on the retention above them of officials 
beyond the limits of the working age 
laid down by the Order ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The object of the provision for com- 
pulsory retirement at 65 was to prevent 
inefficiency in the Public Service owing 
to age, and not to provide promotion for 
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younger men. Sir F. Burton is retained 
because the period of five years for which 
he was re-appointed has not yet expired. 


Commission. 


PLACEMEN AND PENSIONERS IN THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 


ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he can now state when the 
Return of Placemen and Pensioners 


having seats in the House of Lords and 
House of Commons will be presented to 
this House ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT: The Returns 
from one Department are not yet com- 
plete, but I hope that the whole will be 
ready in:a few days. 


H.M.S, “ PHAETON.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty on 
what ground the relief of H.M.S. Phaeton, 
which has now been in commission in 
the Mediterranean for over six years, is 
now a fourth time postponed, and that 
of the Undaunted has been substituted 
for it ? 

*Tue SECRETARY 


To tHE AD- 


MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurrie- 
wortu, Lancashire, Clitheroe) : The sug- 
gestions in the question are not in 
accordance with the facts. The 


Undaunted is ordered home before the 
Phaeton because she has been longer in 
commission. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION, 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg toask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the Report 
of the Tuberculosis Commission, which 
was expected early in May, has yet been 
issued ; whether his Department intend 
granting compensation to the many 
owners who have suffered severe financial 
loss through the confiscation exercised to 
protect public health ; and whether it is 
the inteution of the Government to pro- 
vide a fund in order to end the present 
system ? 


"Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Report 


J of the Tuberculosis Commission has not 


yet been issued, and I must remind the 
hon. Member that in my reply to his 
question on March 17 last I stated that 
I was informed that it was expected that 
the microscopical investigations which 
were being made on behalf of the Com- 
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mission would be completed and the Re- 
ports of the three sub-inquirers be in the 
hands of the Commission before the end 
of the present month ; that the delibera- 
tions of the Commission thereon would 
follow ; and that their Report would be 
presented as soon as possible afterwards. 
The Government are not prepared to 
make proposals to Parliament until the 
Report of the Commission is presented. 

Mr. FIELD: When may the Report 
be expected ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If the Local 
Government Board were the Commission 
I should be able to fix it. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman point out 
to the Commissioners the desirability of 
reporting as quickly as possible ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have 
asked the Commissioners over and over 
again, and their answer is that they will 
report when they have completed their 
inquiries. 

Mr. FIELD: Is there no way in 
which this Commission can be compelled 
to do its duty ? 


[No answer was given. } 


THE EXTRA POLICE FORCE IN CORK- 

Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Cork): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has received a copy of a Resolution 
passed by the county at large Present- 
ment Sessions for the County of Cork 
applying for the reduction of the 
extra police force for that county ; 
whether he is aware that eight of the 
nine Magistrates and cesspayers who 
assented to the Resolution are Unionists, 
and the Chairman, Mr. Savage French, 
J.P., is a prominent member of the Cork 
Landlords’ Union, and that the Chair- 
man observed that he did not see the 
necessity for any extra police at present; 
and whether, in view of this Resolution, 
and of the peaceful condition of the 
county, steps will be taken for the reduc- 
tion of the extra police force ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It appears from 
a local newspaper report that at the 
Cork Presentment Sessious held on May 
27 the Magistrates and ratepayers drew 
attention to 
the half- 


“the charge for Constabulary for 


year to March last, with a view to the reduction 
of the Force at the earliest possible period if the 
state of the county would permit.” 


Mr. Hl. H. Fowler 
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and Siam. 


I have no knowledge of the political 
opinions of the gentlemen who carried 
the Resolution, though, of course, it is 
quite possible the hon. Member's surmise 
in this respect is correct. It is true that 
the condition of the county is generally 
satisfactory and peaceful. But, as 
already stated by me, there is an area 
which does not bear favourable comparison 
with the rest of the county; and the 
local Constabulary Authorities, taking 
into consideration the nature of the duty 
to be performed by the police over so 
extensive a county as Cork, cannot at 
present recommend a reduction in the 
extra force, 


THE NATIONAL SPORTING CLUB. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 


the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the exhibition of boxing 
at the National Sporting Club on Monday 
last; and whether the police intend to 
take proceedings against all or any of the 
persons concerned ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: The police cautioned 
the manager of the club and the principals 
that they would be held answerable for 
any disorder, or any illegal act, as is 
always done on such oceasions. Nothing 
occurred to warrant the interference of 
the police; there was no disorder, nor, 
so far as the police are aware, any ille- 
gality. If evidence is forthcoming to 
show that the exhibition was of an 
illegal character, proceedings will, of 
course, be taken. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been called to the recent action of 
French troops in occupying Siamese 
posts upon the Mekong River; whether 
they have invited or received any expla- 
nation on the matter from the French 
Government; whether the French claim 
to all territory lying upon the left or east 
bank of the Mekong River is recognised 
by Her Majesty’s Government ; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
consider these proceedings of the French 
inimical to the political or commercial in- 
dependence of Siam ? 
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*Sir E. GREY : Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received Reports from 
different quarters with regard to the 
recent action of the French troops on 
the Mekong. They have not thought it 
desirable to address to the French 
Government any request for explanations 
on the subject, and the French Govern- 
ment have not as yet offered such 
explanations. So far as Her Majesty’s 
Government know, the French have not 
distinctly intimated what territory they 
claim on the east of the Mekong, and in 
the present state of the question Her 
Majesty's Government are not in a 
position to express an opinion as to the 
effect which these proceedings may have 
on the political or commercial independence 
of Siam. 


CLERKS IN THE CUSTOMS 
DEPARTMENT. 

Sir FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
the Board of Customs propose to recruit 
the First Division staff of their Secretary’s 
office by direct appointment from outside 
the Service ; and whether he will direet 
that the recommendations of the Ridley 
Commission in favour of filling First 
Division vacancies in the Revenue De- 
partments by promotion from the Second 
Division shall be put into force in the 
Customs Department ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: One Upper 
Division clerkship has been added to 
the Seeretary’s office of the Customs, 
which it is considered necessary to fill by 
the appointment of one of the successful 
competitors at the recent Class I. ex- 
amination. The action taken does not 
appear to me to be inconsistent with the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Civil Establishments. 


WALSALL BLUECOAT SCHOOL, 


Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : + 


I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he will cause inquiry to be made 
as to whether the Walsall Bluecoat 
Schools are practically higher grade 
schools for the town of Walsall; and, in 
the event of this being the case, whether 
he will re-consider his refusal to sanction 
the imposition of fees under Section 4 
(1) of * The Elementary Education Act, 
1891” ? 
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Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The school in question is 
not a higher grade school in any greater 
degree than many others in which educa- 
tion is completely free. There is no 
sufficient evidence that it would be for 
the educational benefit of the district to 
allow the school to charge fees under the 
section of the Act named. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT : Did the right 
hon. Gentleman get the information that 
this was not a higher grade school from 
local sources 7 

Mr. ACLAND : I inquired carefully 
into the case. I had all the evidence 
before me, and I came to a decision on 
that evidence. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA AT HENDON, 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether it is true 
that there has recently been a serious 
outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia at Hendon, 
in the Metropolitan District ; and how 
long a period has elapsed since the last 
outbreak of the disease in that district ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes ; I regret 
to say that it is the case that a somewhat 
serious outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia has 
been reported from Hendon, 10 animals oa 
a dairy farm there having been found to 
be affected with the disease. The cattle 
in contact have been slaughtered, and the 
usual precautions taken, and we are 
making careful inquiry with a view to 
discover the source of infection. No 
previous case of pleuro-pneumonia has 
been reported in the Metropolitan Police 
District since October | last. 

Mr. FIELD: Will the Government 
take steps to try the efficacy of inocula- 
tion against pleuro-pneamonia 7 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I must have 
notice of that question. 


DISEASE AMONG CANADIAN CATTLE, 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether he can state the arrangements 
which have been made by the Board for 
the examination of the lungs of the 
Canadian cattle which are landed in 
Great Britain ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: The arrange- 
ments made for the examination of the 
lungs of Canadian cattle landed in Great 
Britain are embodied in an Order made 
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by the Board of Agriculture on the 17th 
ultimo, a copy of which I shall be happy 
to supply to the right hon, Gentleman. 
The Order is being carried out by the 
Inspectors at the various ports where 
the eattle are landed, with the assistance 
of a staff of Commissioners specially 
engaged for the purpose. I may add 
that the Order was published in the 
London Gazette of the 18th ultimo, and 
that the usual steps were taken to give 
publicity to its provisions, in accordance 
with the undertaking I gave to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dundee. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Would it be con- 
venient to the right hon. Gentleman to 
say what has been the result of the 
inquiry up to the present time ? Does it 
point to the sanitary condition of 
Canadian cattle, or whether they confirm 
the continued existence of pleuro- 
pneumonia in that country ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I must ask for 


notice of that question. 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY COMMISSION. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he ‘can 
say whether the Report of the Commission 
ou Indian Currency has yet been com- 
pleted ; and if he is now able to name a 
time within which the Government will 
be able to lay it upon the Table ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I understand that the Report of the Com- 
mission was signed yesterday. It will be 
necessary to obtain the opinion of the 
Indian Government upon it, but no time 
will be lost, either by the Indian Govern- 
ment or by Her Majesty’s Government, 
in coming to a decision upon that point. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I assume that the 
Report will be laid on the Table before 
any action is taken in the matter ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I believe so, 
but I cannot say definitely. 

Sir W. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.): Is the statement correct 
in the newspapers that the Report is 
unanimous / 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I cannot 
answer for any statements in the news- 
papers. 


INVERGORDON WATER SUPPLY. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether his attention 
has been drawn to the report of a special 


Mr. H. Gardner 
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meeting of the Invergordon Borough 
Commissioners, in The People’s Journal 
of Saturday, 13th May, at which the 
Borough Surveyor’s Report with regard 
to the foul water supply was considered, 
from which it appears that the sewer- 
drain going through the Nonikiln bury- 
ing-ground and the sewer-drain of Noni- 
kiln steading and house runs into the 
water which supplies the town, and that 
on a recent Sunday the state of the water 
was such with sheep dip, &c., that many 
in town were rendered sick, and quite a 
number lost their dinners, the water being 
almost thick with filth ; whether he is 
aware that this state of matters has been 
in existence during a lengthened period ; 
whether the County Medical Officer of 
Health has made inquiry into the state 
of affairs; whether he has reported 
thereon ; if so, will the Report be laid 
upon the Table of the House; and 
whether immediate steps will be taken to 
deal with the matter ? 

Sir G. TREVELY AN : Upon inquiry, 
I find it to be the case that upon a recent 
Sunday the water supply of Invergordon 
was undrinkable through sheep dip hav- 
ing been poured into the source of supply. 
The water supply of the burgh has ap- 
parently been subject to pollution from 
the causes mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber during a lengthened period. The 
County Authorities are not responsible 
for the purity of the burgh water supply 
and no complaint has been received by 
them until after the Sunday in question ; 
but on receiving complaint the District 
Sanitary Inspector at once issued notices 
requiring removal of the nuisance, and, 
if necessary, prosecutions will follow. 
The County Medical Officer has twice 
visited the place and approved of the 
action taken, The Police Commissioners 
lave intimated to the Board of Super- 
vision that they are about to borrow for 
the purpose of improving their water 
supply ; and, meanwhile, they have 
received an assurance from the tenant 
of Nonikiln that he will do his utmost 
to prevent the recurrence of the special 
contamination by sheep dip. It is also 
understood that the tenant is prepared to 
divert the drain from his house and with 
it any matter proceeding from the church- 
yard. Since the question was on the 
Paper, I have written to the Board of 
Supervision on the matter, and have been 
informed in reply that the Engineer 
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employed by the Board to report with a 
view to the proposed loan has been 
requested to examine the source of supply 
and to suggest means for the purification 
of the water. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Government has 
decided on the action to be taken on the 
Report of the Evicted Tenants Commis- 
sion; and, if so, when he proposes to 
announce it ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not in a 
position at present to make any statement 
as to the prospects of legislation in cou- 
nection with this question; but the 
Government do not lose sight, and are 
not likely to lose sight, of a question so 
important. 


MEMORIAL FROM CUSTOMS CLERKS. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether the Treasury 
Minute, dated 26th April, 1866, is still 
in foree ; whether he is aware that the 
Board of Customs have refused to permit 
the Clerks of the Second Class in the 
Customs Departments in the Outports 
to forward to the Lords of the Treasury, 
according to the terms of that Minute, a 
Memorial which was submitted to the 
Board of Customs on the 6th January, 
1893 ; and whether he will be prepared 
to submit such Memorial to the Lords of 
the Treasury for consideration, and to 
protect the memorialists in the exercise 
of their rights secured to them by such 
Treasury Minute ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Minute 
is still in foree, and I am in a position to 
inform my hon. and learned Friend that 
the Board of Customs have now given 
permission to the clerks in question to 
forward their Memorial direct to the 
Treasury. 


THE SINKING OF THE * DOGGER.” 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade if steps have been 
taken to cause a careful inquiry to be 
made into the disastrous casualty that 
occurred to the steam trawler Dogger, of 
Hull, which vessel, while engaged in 
trawling off the coast of Holland on 
24th April last, was run into and sunk, 
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the crew of nine men being drowned, by 
the German barque Thekla, of Ham- 
burg ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: The Doggerbank 
is missing with all hands, and her owner 
alleges that the German barque Thekla 
caused the disaster. I am advised that 
as the Thekla is now on a voyage to 
Chili with all the witnesses of the alleged 
collision on board no evidence is for the 
time available, and any formal investiga- 
tion in this country would be useless at 
present. But I am strongly of opinion 
that the fullest information as regards 
the cause of the loss of the Doggerbank 
should be obtained, and I have taken 
every means to obtain such information, 
and have communicated with the Foreign 
Office and asked that the matter may be 
brought under the notice of the German 
Government without delay. 

Commanvek BETHELL: Will the 
Government take further steps to secure 
this information ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have already 
communicated with the Foreign Office 
with that object. 


BOYS’ TRAINING SHIPS FOR IRELAND, 


Mr. FIELD: I beg toask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether the Government 
intends to send a training ship to Cork 
Harbour, as it was formerly used as a 
suitable place, and would be beneficial to 
a number of boys and the neighbourhood 
generally ? 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether the Admiralty will accede 
to the requests made to them by the 
Corporation of the City of Belfast, the 
Harbour Commissioners of Belfast, and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Belfast, to 
place a training ship for the Royal Navy 
in Belfast Lough ; and whether, in view 
of the fact that Belfast is by far the 
largest port in Ireland, that a suitabl : 
berth for a training ship has been offered 
by the Harbour Commissioners, and that 
aship in Belfast Lough will conveniently 
serve both Irish and Scottish candidates 
for the Navy, their Lordships will give 
a favourable consideration to the request 
made, in the event of their not having 
already decided to accede to it ? 

Cartrain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
have to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he is aware that a strong public 
feeling exists in the South of Ireland in 
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favour of the establishment of a training 
ship in Cork Harbour; is he also aware 
that a large number of lads annually 
join the Navy from the South and West 
of Ireland, even though compelled to 
make their way to English ports for 
that purpose ; and whether, under these 
circumstances, and also in view of the 
fact that Queenstown is the headquarters 
of the Royal Navy in Ireland, the Admi- 
ralty will consider the advisability, in 
the interest of the Service, of complying 
with the desire which has been so unani- 
mously expressed on this subject ? 

Mr. FLYNN: At the same time, I 
will ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been called to 
the resolution passed by the Cork Incor- 
porated Chamber of Commerce and 
Shipping in favour of establishing a 
training ship in Cork Harbour; and 
what action the Naval Authorities intend 
to take in the matter ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There is no present intention of in- 
creasing the numbers of boys’ training 
ships. Should any need for increase 
arise, the relative advantages of Cork, 
Belfast, and other places in the United 
Kingdom as stations for training ships 
will be considered. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that there 
are no training ships -in the whole of 
Treland, although both England and 
Scotland possess some 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
That is so; but, as I have already stated, 
should there be any occasion for an 
increase in the number of boys’ training 
ships, the claims of suitable stations in 
Ireland will be considered. 

Mr. FLYNN: And will the Admi- 
ralty take into consideration questions of 
economy in selecting the site ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Certainly, all such circumstances will be 
taken into consideration. 

*Mr. WEIR: And will the authorities 
consider the desirability of placing a 
ship at Stornoway ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


TORPEDO CONTRACTS. 
WEIR: I beg to ask 


the 


*Mr. 


Secretary to the Admiralty whether an 
order has been given within the last three 
months to Messrs. Whitworth 
for a 


Captain Donelan 


and Co. 


considerable number of air 
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in Natal. 


vessels for 18-inch torpedoes; and 
whether private tenders were invited ; if 
so, was the lowest tender accepted ;_ if 
not, will he explain on what grounds ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): An order for forgings for air 
vessels for 18-inch torpedoes was recently 
given to Messrs. Whitworth and Co. 
Tenders were invited in the ordinary 
way, and that of Messrs. Whitworth was 
accepted in view of the reliability of the 
forgings previously supplied by them, 
and the better rate of delivery offered, 
although there was a small difference 
in price between them and another 
firm. 

*Mr. WEIR: Were the tenders invited 
by public advertisement ? 

Mr. WOODALL: The number of 
firms capable of supplying these forgings 
is well known, and invitations were sent 
to all of them. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): Is it the custom, when inviting 
firms to tender, to accept the lowest 
tender ? 


Mr. WOODALL: Not necessarily. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN NATAL, 

Mr. H. L. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, under the grant by Order in Coun- 
cilof responsible government to the Colony 
of Natal, any change will be made in the 
relations between Natal and Zululand, 
and what powers the Ministers responsible 
to the Natal Legislature will have over 
the Zulus; and whether the Governor 
of Natal wiil exercise an independent 
authority in Native affairs ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : My 
hon. Friend will see from the Natal 
Papers recently laid before the House of 
Commons (they were distributed on the 
17th), that the Bill which was approved 
by Her Majesty’s late Government, and 


which has now been passed by the 
Colonial Legislature, does not affect 
Zululand, which is a Crown Colony 


entirely distinct from Natal in its constitu- 
tion. He will also see from the same 
Paper that that Bill does not contemplate 
any change in the present position and 
powers of the Governor as Supreme Chief 
of the Natives. 
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Promotion Among the 


FLAGS ON LICENSED PREMISES IN 
IRELAND. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether, as the 6 and 7 
William IV. c. 38, s. 8, uses the words that 
@ publican shall not display any sign, flag, 
or symbol, colour, decoration, or emblem, 
whatsoever, “except the known and 
usual and aecustomed sign of such house,” 
he will have a test case from Derry sub- 
mitted to Petty Sessions, and a case 
stated thereon to the Superior Courts, 
with a view to decide whether this see- 
tion imports that it is lawful to fly a 
particular flag from licensed houses but 
forbids others ? 

Mr. J. MOR EY: The Government 
have no power te call on the Magistrates 
to state a case for the Superior Courts in 
the event of the decision being in favour 
of the prosecution. This can only be done 
by the defendants. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It was done in 
the case of the Lord Mayor of Dublin ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am told that it 
cana ouly be done by the defendant. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: But under the 
Coercion Act, when the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin was acquitted, the hon. Member 
for Dublin University, who conducted 
the prosecution on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, demanded a case, although there 

yas an aequittal, 

Mr. J. MORLEY: 
further. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
As I have been personally referred to, I 
will ask the right hon. Gentleman if it is 
not a fact that in all cases the Attorney 
General has a right to demand that a 
ease shall be stated. It was under the 
ordinary law that L insisted on that being 
alone in the case referred to by the hon. 
Member for Norch Louth. 

Mr.J. MORLEY : I cannot answer a 
legal question of that kind without con- 
sulting the Attorney General of the 
present Government, 


I will inquire 


DUNSHAUGHLIN UNION CONTRACT. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the officer who 
held a sworn inquiry at Dunshaughlin 
Union into the alleged illegal voting of 
George Murphy, J.P., and John Wilkin- 
son, J.P., upon a contract in which they 
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were financially interested, has reported 
to the Local Government Board; and 
whether the facts alleged were proved ; 
and, if so, what action the Local Go- 
vernment Board intend to take in the 
matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Report of the 
Inspector who conducted the inquiry 
referred to has been submitted to the 
Local Government Board, and it is clear 
from this Report that the ratepayers of 
the Union will gain by the acceptance of 
the tender of the Dunsany Company for 
the Union meat supply, and that nothing 
was adduced at the investigation to sow 
that the Guardians who hold shares in 
the Company do so from any other 
motive than to keep down the prices of 
articles consumed in the distriet. The 
gentlemen named in the question are 
shareholders to the amount of £5 and 
10s, respectively ; and, assuming that the 
Company paid a dividend of 10 per cent., 
which has never yet been exceeded, the 
yearly interest due to Mr. Murphy would 
be 10s., and to Mr. Wilkinson Is. It 
further appears that the Company has 
been in the habit of declaring a bonus to 
its customers. The last bonus declared 
was at the rate of Is. 6d. in the £1 on 
the amount purchased by each buyer ; 
and it is evident, therefore, that the rate- 
payers will gain by the acceptauce of the 
tender. Under all the circumstances, 
the Local Government Board are of 
opinion that the present is not a case in 
which they should initiate proceedings 
for the statutory penalties, but that it 
should be left to the trader whose tender 
was rejected, or to any other ratepayer, 
to do so. 


PROMOTION AMONG THE EDINBURGH 
TELEGRAPHISTS. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
his attention has been called to the dis- 
content which prevails among the tele- 
graph clerks in Edinburgh, especially 
those of the Second Class, with reference 
to slowness of promotion, uncertainty of 
prospects, and — other and 
whether he will personally inquire into 
these grievances with a view to their 


“AUSES 5 


redress 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Moriey, Nottingham, E.): An 
a plication was made in January last by 
iV of the telegraphists of the second 
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class at Edinburgh on the subject re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, and a 
reply was sent to them on the 14th 
February last. I have already given 
careful attention to the organisation of 
the Telegraph Service, and have made 
known my intention to adhere to the 
lines settled in 1890. I regret, therefore, 
that lam not prepared to depart from that 
decision. I may add that no officer in 
the Second Class at Edinburgh has yet 
reached his maximum, and it will take 
nearly four years before the  senicr 
officer will do so. The last telegraphist 
promoted was getting 32s. a week, and, 
therefore, was in receipt of 8s. below his 
maximum when his promotion occurred. 





TIPPERARY BARRACKS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether it is the 
intention of the Government to supply 
the vacancy now existing in the barracks 
at Tipperary, which has been empty 
almost since the removal of the Ist 
Battalion of the East Surrey to Malta 
last February ; and whether it is intended 
to have a regiment sent early in June, as 
the traders are anxious to have the 
military in the place 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
It is proposed to move the Ist Battalion 
Seaforth Highlanders from Fermey to 
Tipperary in the summer. There are 
three companies of Infantry at Tipperary 
—namely, one Company of the Ist 
Battalion Manchester Regiment, and two 
of the Ist Battalion Seaforth High- 
landers. 


BUTTER RATES AT CORK. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of ‘Trade 
whether he is aware that the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company 
ure charging 4d. per firkin more than last 
year for single firkins sent from Ennis to 
Cork and intervening stations; and 
whether he will make any representation 
to the company on the subject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have been in 
communication with the Railway Com- 
pany, and have reecived a further letter 
and two more telegrams on the subject, 
which I shall be happy to show my hon. 


Friend. The information, however, is 
still incomplete. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I shall put 
the question again next week, 


Mr, A, Morley 
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in Ireland. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been called to 
the defective state of some of the men- 
of-war of the Mediterranean Fleet; 
whether it is a fact that the guns and 
gun carriages of some of the ships com- 
posing that Fleet are in such a condition 
that with some of their 6-inch guns they 
can only fire half-charges of 24 Ibs. ; 
whether in firing these guns with a re- 
duced charge of 36 Ibs. accidents have 
ensued ; and whether it is proposed, and, 
if so, when, to put these guns and mount- 
ings into a condition that will enable 
them to be fired with their full charge of 
48 Ibs. ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There is only one ship in the Mediter- 
ranean to which the question is applicable 
in any degree, which is the Phaeton, and 
arrangements were made some time ago 
to bring her home and replace the guns 
and mountings with those of new pattern 
which are ready for her. 


LAND GRABBING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the proceed- 
ings of the Sarsfield Branch of the Irish 
National League, reported in The 
Limerick Leader of May 26, at which a 
resolution was adopted stating that the 
Sarstield Branch of the Irish National 
League, having warned by resolutien all 
persons connected with the grabbing of 
Miss Morrisou’s farm that if they per- 
sisted in retaining possession of the same 
they would be denounced by name and 
circulars sent throughout the country 
branches branding them as land grabbers ; 
and that, sech persons having disregarded 
the warnings, nothing remains but to 
publish the names of the grabbers, which 
are: “Messrs. Wheatley and Joynt, 
Starr-Bowkett Society, and Mr. Bate- 
man, butcher, Roche’s Street ;” and also 
to the editorial comment of the same 
newspaper on the meeting to the effect 
that if, after repeated protests in a quiet 
manner, parties refuse to conform to 
popular opinion, they have only them- 
selves to blame for any consequences 
that may accrue; and if the Govern- 
ment intend to take any action under 
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which these intimidatory proceedings 


Metropolitan 


may be their authors 
punished ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 
been drawn to the newspaper paragraphs 
referred to, which are correctly set forth. 
The local police do not anticipate that 
these references will have any evil effeet 
on the persons named : but the case will 
be carefully watched, and any steps 
which it may be deemed necessary to 
take in their interest will be promptly 
taken. 


stopped and 


THE NORTH SEA LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
CONVENTION. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, when he informed the 
House that the French Chamber of 
Deputies rejected the Bill for carrying 
out the North Sea Liquor Traffic Con- 
vention of 1887, on the ground of an 
alleged opposition of Great Britain to 
French intluence in Egypt, he was aware 
of the date of the alleged opposition ; 
and whether he can state in what year 
or years the alleged opposition took 
place 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I was, of course, 
perfectly aware that the allusion to 
English opposition to French influence 
in Egypt made in the Report of the 
Commission of the French Chamber of 
Deputies was introduced by a reference 
to occurrences in the time of King Louis 
Philippe; but Ido not think that any 
useful purpose would be served by ex- 
amining into the allegation. 


THE APPROACHING ROYAL MARRIAGE, 


Cotoxen HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works if, having 
regard to the general of Her 
Majesty’s loyal subjects to give ex- 
pression by personal presence to the 
national satisfaction in the approaching 
marriage of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York with Her Serene High- 
ness the Princess Victoria May of Teck, 
and the necessary limitation of the route 
to be traversed by the wedding proces- 
sion, he will consider the desirability of 
promoting much-needed employment by 
causing stands to be erected, either by 
the Office of Works or a lessee, within 
the railings of the Green Park from 
Walsingham House to Constitution Hill, 


desire 
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and devote the large sum certain to be 
realised by the sale of places to the 
Samaritan Funds of St. George’s and 
Westminster Hospitals, or other chari- 
table objects ¢ 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): I have considered the 
suggestion of the hon. Member, and have 
come to the conelusion that it would not 
be a legitimate use of the Royal Parks 
to turn them to account in the manner 
proposed even for the purpose of making 
mouey for charities. 


Gas Accounts. 


SIR T. BRADY'S PENSION. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury what were the 
terms of the communication made by the 
Treasury to Sir Thomas Brady relative 
to his pension upon deprivation of office ; 
and what reply, if any, has been received 
from him ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Such commu- 
nications are confidential, and I can say 
no more than that it is the intention of 
the Treasury to ask Parliament to vote 
a substantial sum in addition to the full 
pension for which the Superannuation 
Acts provide, in consideration of the 
services rendered by Sir Thomas Brady. 


THE SCOTCH MINT. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Seotland whether 
his attention has been ealled to 
the fact that, in accordance with Article 
16 of the Treaty of Union between 
Scotland and England, the Scottish Mint 
at Edinburgh was to be continued ; and 
if,asthe Scottish Mint no longer exists, he 
ean say whether the Government intend 
to carry out and maintain Article 16 of 
the aforesaid Treaty ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The pro- 
vision in Article 16 of the Treaty of 
Union for the continuance of the Scottish 
Mint at Edinburgh was repealed by the 
Statute Law Revision Act of 1867, and 
the Article as now in force only provides 
that the cein shall be of the same 
standard and value in Scotland and Eng- 
land alike. 


METROPOLITAN GAS ACCOUNTS. 
Mr. J. ROWLANDS: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he can state when the accounts 
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of the Metropolitan Gas Companies for { 


1892 will be laid upon the Table ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The Return to 
which my hon. Friend refers has been 
received from the printers to-day, and it 
shall be laid on the Table at onee. 


SHIPS’ SIDE LIGHTS. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has received a copy | 
of an Opinion of Counsel (Sir Walter | 
Phillimore, Q.C., and Mr. Walton, Q.C.), 
on the subject of the legal liabilities in 
connection with the Side LightRegulations 
issued by the Board of Trade, and point- 
ing out that the Regulation which is 
new is inconsistent with other Regula- 
tions, and would work unfairly to foreign 
vessels in British Courts ; and whether 
he will now re-consider the whole ques- 
tion, with a view to establishing uni- 
formity in the Regulations ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
a copy of the Opinion referred to, and I 
have desided to refer it to the Law | 
Officers of the Crown, On receiving their | 
Report I will consider what further steps 
may be necessary. 


| 


LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
pending the consideration of the Financial 
Clauses of the Government of Ireland 
Bill, he will undertake that no more 
money shall be advanced from the Im- 
perial Exchequer to enable Trish tenants | 
to purchase their holdings ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-| 
SURY (Mr. W. E. GuLapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midiothian): The Government | 
have uo power and no intention to inter- 
fere with the sale of land in Ireland | 
under the Land Purchase Acts. 


PRIVATE RAILWAY WAGONS. | 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town): I} 
beg to ask the President of the Board of | 
Trade under what Parliamentary powers 
the Railway Companies claim the right 


to force on the traders the new Regula- | 


tions they have issued with respect to 
the repairs and renewals of private rail- 
way wagons; whether he is also aware 
that the private owners of wagons look 
upon the Regulations as impracticable, 
and if attempted to be enforced likely to 
wause heavy loss to them as traders with- 


Mr. J. Rowlands 


{COMMONS} 
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| dispute between 
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or Peace in Ireland. 


out achieving any satisfactory result ; 
and whether he will confer with the 
Railway Companies on the subject ? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
right hon. 
Gentleman answers that question, may 
I ask whether it is not a fact that the 
Railway Companies have thousands of 
wagons of their own which do not com- 
ply with these Regulations ; and whether, 
in seeking to enforce the Regulation upon 
private owners, they are not displaying 
an undue preference in their own favour ? 
Will he take steps to prevent that in- 
justice 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Under Sections 
117 and 118 of the Railways Clanses Act, 
1845, carriages are to be constructed 
according to Regulations, and such Regu- 
lations are to apply to all carriages 
running on the railway. Provision is 
also made for arbitration in the event of 
a Company and the 
owner of a carriage “ as to the construc- 
tion or condition thereof.” Last year 
the Board of Trade drew the attention of 
the Secretary to the Railway Association 
toa letter of complaint from the Associx- 
of Private Owners of Railway 
Rolling Stock, and furnished that Asso- 
ciation with Sir Henry Oakley’s reply. 
The Board of Trade have no powers 


| bearing on the question. 


CLERKS OF THE CROWN GR PEACE IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Seeretary to the Treasury 
whether the Departmental Report  rela- 
tive to the allowances to be paid to 
Clerks of the Crown or Peace in Ireland 
for the carrying out of the Local Regis- 


‘tration of Tithe Act has yet been re- 


ceived ; and, if not, what is the cause of 
and have any, and what, 


the delay ; 
taken to expedite the 


steps been 


| presentation of such Reports by the 


| Treasury Officers in Ireland 7 
| Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I hope to re- 
_ ceive the Report next week ; but I should 
/explain that unavoidable delay 
| which has occurred has in way 
| affected the officers interested, as the 
allowances will date from Ist April and 
| are not payable till Ist July. 


the 
ho 
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The Progress of the 


KILKEE POST OFFICE, 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether, 
as he is not prepared to place a post office 
at Doonaha, County Clare, he will con- 
sider the feasibility of some arrangement 
by which the letters of the inhabitants of 
that place could be conveyed to Kilkee 
Post Office ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Arrangements 
are being made for the letters for Doonaha 
to be conveyed from Kilkee by mail cart, 
as desired, and the hours of service will 
be so fixed as to afford an interval for 
reply by return of post. It is also in- 
tended to place a wall letter box at 
Doonaha Cross. 


THE IRISH POSTAL SERVICE. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
Co., S.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whet number of letters, news- 
papers, and parcels were received during 
the years 1890, 1891, and 1892 from 
Great Britain for distribution in Treland, 
and the number received from Ireland 
during the same period for distribution in 
Great Britain ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : No detailed re- 
cords are kept of the suniber of letters, 
newspapers, &c., distributed in any given 


part of the United Kingdom in the 
manner suggested by the question ; and it 


is not, therefore, possible to give the 
precise information asked for by the hon. 
Member. To keep such records would 


be a very costly and laborious proceeding, 


and would necessarily involve delay in 
the transit of correspondence. An 
estimate can be formed of the number of 


letters, &e. posted and delivered in Ire- 
land in a year; but this would not give 
any indication of the destination of | the 
letters or of their place of origin. 


THE TROOPING OF THE COLOURS. 
Mr. REES-DAVIES : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War what 


arrangements have been made to enable 
hon. Members of this House to witness 
the — of the Colours ? 

*Mr. CAMPSSLI-BANNERM AN 


The ceremony of trooping the Colours in 


honour of ‘the Queen’s Birthday is 
entirely controlled by the Brigade of 
Guards. Neither the War Department 


nor the Military Autherities within that 
Department have any share in the 
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management of the arrangements, includ- 
ing the issue of tickets. I am informed 
that, within the ey ag limits, tickets 
have been issued to hon. Members of the 
House applying for them; and I hope 
that in this way the same facilities will be 
afforded to hon, Members as on previous 
oceasions. 


PROGRESS OF THE HOME RULE 


BILL. 

Mr. MACFARLANE : I wish to ask 
the Prime Minister a question of which 
I have given him private notice. I wish 
to ask him whether he is aware that 
there are now 90 Amendments to Clause 
3 of the Government of Ireland Bill upon 
the Paper, and that the Leader of the 
Opposition has publicly intimated that 
the chief object of the Amendments is to 


THE 


destroy the Bill; and whether the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to take any 
steps to render this or any other 
legislation possible ¢ 

Mr W. EE. GLADSTONE: 


hesitated for a moment in order to give 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite an 


opportunity of explaining. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Perhaps the right hon, Gentleman 


will allow me now. I understand that 
the hon. Gentleman has just asserted 
that I had stated in public that 
the object of the Amendments was to 
destroy the Home Rule Bill. That is 
undoubtedly the fact ; but I did not say 
that the method by which they were to 
destroy the Bill was by accumulation of 
numbers. The way in which we trust to 
destroy the Bill is by bringing proposi- 
tions before the House which the House 
will accept, and which the Government 


will think inconsistent with the further 
progress of the Bill. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I do not 


propose to answer the right hon. Gentle 
man, except that I may be permitted to 
say that I think he is a little sanguine, 
judging from what has occurred thus far, 
in his expectation that the House 
about to adopt a formidable number of 
Amendments which will be inconsistent 
with the progress of the Bill. That does 
not require prolonged reference from me, 
In answer to my hon, Friend, I may say 
that I am not surprised that he feels 
some disappointment and, perhaps, a 
little impatience at the slow progress that 
is being made with the Bill. The answer 


Is 
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I make is this—that although, perhaps, 
I am a little discouraged in the matter of 
time, yet, like my hon. Friend, I rely 
very much upon the good sense and 
equity of the House and its conscious- 
ness of what is due and necessary to its 
own dignity ; and, in these circumstances, 
it is our desire and intention to proceed 
with the Bill ax we have proceeded with 
it—that is to say, by doing all we can to 
shorten diseussion by explanation, by 
conciliation, and by concession, where it 
may appear to us to be consistent with 
he objects of the Bill and with the 
regular and practical consideration of its 
various provisions. 

Mr. MACFARLANE : After the 
explanation of the right hon, Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition, I should 
like to be allowed to read the exact 
words he used, taken from The Times of 
May 8. He said that he would vote for 
everything that would improve the Bull 
and, above ail, everything that would 
destroy the Bill. 





THE LATE THOMAS HOLLOWAY’'S WILL. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the will of the late Thomas 
Holloway, which is said to be an illegal 
will ; whether he is aware that a previous 
will left a large sum of money for a con- 
valescent home for the poor of London ; 
and whether he will instruct the Public 
Prosecutor to fully investigate the 
matter 7 

Mr. ASQUITH: Lhave no authority 
to interfere in cases of disputed wills, 
the validity of which must always be 
decided by the proper Courts of Law. 
It is not the duty of the Publie Prose- 
cutor to investigate such questions, 
except upon materials showing a breach 
of the Criminal Law. If in any case 
such materials are laid before him he will 
give them full consideration. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION. 

Mr. HOWELL $ (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he is aware that 
the Statute Law Revision Bill has been 
before the House for a very considerable 
time, and that the Second Reading of 
that Bill is still delayed ; whether he is 
aware that the sixth and seventh volumes 
of the Revised Statutes and the triennial 
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volume of the Index is delayed in pre- 
paration and publication by the delays in 
the passing of the Statute Law Revision 
Bill ; whether he is aware that for more 
than 36 years past these Bills have been 
passed by common consent as non-con- 
tentious measures ; and whether, in view 
of the fact that a Committee of both 
Houses have examined the Bill and 
passed it, as well as the House of Lords, 
and that the Bill is drawn in accordance 
with the Report of the Select Committee 
which sat last year, he will appeal to 
hon. Members to pass the Bill without 
further delay ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE was under- 
stood to say that the Government had no 
power to secure the passing of the Bill 
in the face of opposition, although they 
shared most earnestly the hon. Member's 
desire that the Bill should become law 
without further delay. 


THORNHILL LEES NATIONAL SCHOOL, 


Mr. OLDROYD (Dewsbury): I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
his attention has been called to the ease 
of a boy, named Sykes, a pupil in the 
Thornhill Lees Church National School, 
for whom a free place was claimed by his 
parents on the re-opening of the schooi 
after the Christmas holidays, and who 
attended without payment of fee until 
8th May last; whether he is aware that 
the boy was then sent back for his fee, 
and for the arrears from January last, 
with an intimation that the arrears might 
be paid by instalments ; whether a free 
piace can be claimed in cases where tacit 
consent has been given for so long a 
period ; and whether the managers of 
schools are within their legal rights in 
demanding payment of arrears under 
such circumstances 7 

Mr. ACLAND: My attention has 
been called to this case. The Managers 
of a school which has the right to charge 
fees are within their legal rights in re- 
imposing a fee on a scholar who has 
been for a time admitted without pay- 
ment, and in refusing to admit him if he 
does not pay the fee. But it has been 
decided by the Courts of Law that 
Managers have no legal claim in any 
case to payment of arrears of fees, and 
the Department would consider that the 
exclusion of a child for non-payment of 
arrears Was a contravention of the 
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Education Acts. A claim for completely 
free education may be made on behalf of 
this as of any other child under the Act 
of 1891, and the Department would then 
be bound to secure the provision of a 
free place for him accordingly. 


THE MAGAZINE RIFLE. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he has, since the 18th May 


{i June 1893} 





last, ascertained what modifications have | 


been introduced in the bolt and bolt-head, 


and also in the magazine, carrier or 
hopper, of the Lee-Metford magazine 


rifle, Mark I. pattern ; if so, will he state 
in detail what these modifications are, or 
produce these parts of the rifle for the 
inspection of hon. Members of the House 
who have grave doubts as to the efficiency 
of Mark I. pattern, which is now in the 
hands of the troops ? 


Mr. WOODALL: As the hon. Mem- | 


ber is aware, the Mark I. rifle was 


modified in certain details, and all the | 


arms of that improved pattern now in 
the hands of the troops are known as 


Mark I. Star. 


ver ““ . . | 
The modifications which | 


resulted in the Mark II. model are | 
chiefly in the bolt, spring, magazine, 


screws, and bolt-head. They are, how- 
ever, of a character which it would be 
difficult to make intelligible in answer to 
a question in the House of Commons ; 
but if the hon. 
Cromarty, or any other hon. Member 
desirous of information, will 
War Office, the construction of the rifle 
aul the various imprevements which 
have been effected in it shall be explained 
by competent officers. 


A NEWCASTLE EMLYN ASSAULT CASE. 

Mr. GRIFFITH -BOSCAWEN: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the discharge of the 
prisoners Griffiths and Thomas, for the 
attack on Robert Lewis, by the Cardigan- 


shire Magistrates, at Newcastle Emlyn, | 


before the evidence for the prosecution 
had been heard, on the ground that beat- 
ing a man on the head is not * wounding” 
if the skin not actually divided ; 
whether he is aware that neither of the 
two Magistrates who came to. this 
decision a lawyer; whether the 
Treasury have taken any opinion on the 
legality of this decision ; and whether 


Is 


Is 


Audits, 177 
any steps are being taken to brinz the 
ottenders to justice ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I understand that, 
in this case, the offence charged being 
wounding with intent to do grievous 
bodily harm, it was contended for the 
defence that no actual wounding had 
been proved by the prosecution, The 
Bench held that the objection must 
prevail, and the prisoners were discharged. 
With regard to the second paragraph, | 
that neither Magistrate is a 
lawyer—not an uncommon case—but no 
doubt they had the assistance of their 


believe 


Clerk. With regard to the third and 
fourth paragraphs, I understand that the 
matter is now being cousidered by the 
Public Proseeuter. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the clerk to the Magistrates is a well- 
known Nonconformist whose sympathies 
are with those opposed to the tithes ? 

An hon. Member: And are not the 
bulk of the Welsh Magistrates memers 
of the Church of England ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : 


I believe so. 


ARMY PAY AUDITS. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 


‘the Secretary of State for War if he 


Member for Ross and | 


visit the | 


would explain why, although the whole 
of the pay for pensioners issued on Ist 
October, 1892, was audited by 1th 
March, 1893, the pay for the Army 
Reserve issued on the same day was not 
audited till the middle of May, 1893 ; 
it would be possible to 


and whether 


jadopta plan by which the accounts of 
} one quarter are audited before the issue 





of pay for the following quarter, in view 
of the fact that the existing plan causes 
great inconvenience, and sometimes even 
loss of money, to officers engaged in the 
issue of Army Reserve pay ? 

Mr. WOODALL: The difference of 
the dates of the completion of the audits 
of these two classes of accounts was due 
to exceptional circumstances; the ex¢ 
amination now goes on part passu, 
There would be some difficulty in 
adopting the plan suggested by the hon. 
Member, owing to the date at which the 
accounts are received from the Post 
Office, by which Department the pay- 
ments are made; but inquiry will be 
made as to whether the rendering of 
these accounts cannot be expedited. 








MOTION. 


CRIME IN IRELAND —STATE OF 
COUNTIES CLARE, KERRY, AND 
LIMERICK, 

MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 
*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House in order to 
eall attention to a definite matter of 
urgent public importance—namely, “ the 
unchecked growth of serious crime in 
Treland, and especially in the Counties of 
Clare, Kerry, and Limerick, and the 
failure of the Irish Executive to take 

any adequate steps for its abatement.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: On a point of 
Order, may I ask whether on Tuesday 
last on the Vote on Account hon. Gentle- 
men had not then a full opportunity 
[“No, no!”]—had an opportunity— 
of which they had given notice before 
Whitsuntide of raising this question ? 
The notice was given before Whitsuntide 
that after the Recess, on the Vote on 
Account, they would draw attention to 
this question, and that not having been 
done on the Vote on Account, I wish to 
ask you, Mr. Speaker, if this can be 
considered to be a matter of urgent 
public importance ? 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: On the point 
of Order, inasmuch as I had given notice 
of the Motion to deal with this question 
on the Vote on Account, perhaps you 
will allow me to explain that I was 
unable to do so beeause of the discus- 
sions which came on before the Vote for 
the Chief Secretary’s Department, and 
because the Vote was closured. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY: As to what 
the hon. Member has just said, it is true 
enough ; but then progress was reported 
with the Government of Ireland Bill at 
11 o’clock on the night before last 
expressly with the view to this topic 
being discussed, 

Mr. SPEAKER: Of course, as this 


subject was not discussed it is competent 
to bring it forward. As to the cireum- 


stances stated by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, it will be for the House to 
judge when I ask the House to give 
leave to bring on the matter. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER then called on those 
Members who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places, and not less than 40 
having accordingly risen, 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER, in moving 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House, said, he did not feel he owed any 
apology to the House for introducing the 
subject, though he owed some apology 
for the fact that the treatment of the 
subject had not been put into the hands 
of someone more competent to deal 
with it than himself. The only qualifi- 
cations he could claim were that he 
knew well that portion of the United 
Kingdom about which he wished to 
speak ; he was most deeply concerned in 
its welfare, and he felt very deeply the 
importance of the matter he should bring 
before the House. An hon. Member who 
sat near him took a different view, and 
in reference to this Motion had stated 
that he and his friends were bored by 
the reiteration of these facts regarding 
the commission of crime and outrage in 
the South and West of Ireland. But the 
matter he (Mr. Arnold-Forster) should 
bring forward was a matter which, in his 
judgment, constituted the very primary 
duty of the House of Commons, and was 
infinitely more important than the dead- 
alive discussion which was taking place 
upon the already-defunct Home Rule 
Bill. It related to the protection of the 
lives and happiness of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. These things were very real, and 
there was a special reason why some 
hon. Member from Ireland should bring 
them forward. There were very few 
districts represented in the House of 
Commons whose Members would not be 
ready ina moment to bring forward what 
he had to bring forward if it related to 
any district in England, Scotland, or the 
North of Ireland. If such horrors oc- 
curred in any of the districts he had in- 
dicated they would find the Members 
who represented them would be the first 
to bring them forward in that House ; 
but not on one single occasion had any 
hon. Member representing any one of 
the districts concerned in the Motion and 
which had been steeped with this per- 
secution to which he should have to 
refer come forward and spoken in that 
House in the interests of those of Her 
Majesty’s subjects who were subjected 
to this detestable persecution. If it 
were the fact that the Constitutional 
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Representatives of these persons did not 
consider it their duty to bring this 
matter before the House, it was a reason- 
able, fair, and just thing that some other 
Member connected with Ireland, who was 
not immediately responsible for these 
districts, but who was connected with 
them by ties and associations and know - 


to time to give voice to these dumb per- 
sons who were unable, by their Con- 
stitutional Representatives, to speak to 
that House and remind it and the 
people of Great Britain what 
was the suffering that was con- 
tinuously being inflicted upon these un- 
happy persons. The hon. Member 
for North Kerry the other night stated 
that it was not the business of a Member 
of that House to act as a private detective ; 
and, as faras he (Mr. Arnold-Forster) could 
understand, he was to take no active or 
practical part in the diminution or dis- 
couragement of crime. 

Mr. SEXTON: That is an addition 
made by the hon. Member to what I 
said. I would ask him to be good enough 
to confine himself to what I stated. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 
had given the practical upshot of what 
he understood the hon. Member to say; 
and, as a matter of fact, there had been no 
executive step taken in that House, or 
—with a few brief exceptions, he could 
name on the fingers of one hand—out of 
that House by hon. Members representing 
these districts to put a stop to the 
abominations against which he protested. 
It was not an unknown thing that hon. 
Members representing constituencies in 
which there had been serious and pro- 
longed outbursts of crime should think it 
their duty to go into their own con- 
stituencies and use all their influence and 
talent, and the great position conferred 
upon them, to abate and puta stop to 
such eccurrences. In the case of the 
saw-grinding outrages in Sheffield, there 
was no person more prompt in his en- 
deavours to bring an end to that unhappy 
state of affairs than the right hon. Gentle- 
man, Mr. Roebuck, who then repre- 
sented Sheffield. Again, it would be in 
the recellection of hon. Gentlemen that 
it had been attempted by hon. Members 


of that House on a very recent oceasion 
by their own writing, influence, speeches, 





he (Mr. Arnold-Forster) had the honour to 
represent. The precedent was not, there- 
fore, a new one, and when he said it was 
part of the duty of an hon. Member to take 
some share in trying to allay disturbance 
in a district he represented in that House 
he was not asking for an extreme or un- 


usual display of vigilance, or the exercise 
ledge, should do what he could from time | ‘ 


of a duty unknown to that House. 
In asking that hon. Members who repre- 
sented those counties should take steps 


/to try and allay disorder there, he was 


|in the annals of that House. 


{ 


} 


not asking them todo anything unknown 
If hon. 
Members did not consider it their duty to 
do so, it became incumbent upon those 
who were acquainted with the facts to 


lay them before the House. When 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Government Bench made the great 


change in their poliey with regard to Ire- 
land, some hon. Members hoped that 
there would be compensation in the shape 
of a Treaty, like that of Kilmainham, 
under which hon. Members would under- 
take, at the instance of the Government, 
to go down and see that outrages in the 
South and West of Ireland were con- 
trolled and put a stop to. For a time it 


seemed as though there would be a 
temporary lull in the commission of 
outrages in those parts of the 


country, which would have been some 
reward, though an altogether inade- 
quate reward, for the action of the 
Government. There had been a_ brief 
cessation of crime, but that cessation had 
ended. He did not want to put the 
matter too high or too strongly; but he 
desired to make it clear to hon. Members 
who differed from the Party to which he 
belonged that there was a definite and 
substantial reason for bringing up this 
subject again. He would ask those hon. 
Members to give a friendly ear to the 
pleadings of those who spoke through 
him, and to whom the fact that this erime 
and persecution went on from day to day, 
and was neither new nor strange, did not 
make life more tolerable in these counties, 
Since the last Debate in the House crime 
had increased, was still increasing, and 
would, in all probability, continue to 
increase. A time came when the point 
of saturation was reached, when crime 
had done its work, and when the gang 
who committed it had got what they 


and presence, to try and allay passion | wanted, and the law of the land was 
and diminish violence in the constituency | superseded by the law of the gang who 








had obtained supremacy in these counties. 
When that time came the necessity for 


outrage ceased, and outrage became 
stationary. He believed they were 


within measurable distance of that point 
of saturation when there would be a 
diminution or cessation of crime for 
which the Chief Secretary for Ireland 


would claim the eredit. That would 
mean that thousands of things would 
oceur in these counties which would 


never get into the Police Returns or come 
to the cognisance of hon. Members in 
this House. Men and women would 
gravely say they could not do this or that 
because So-and-so, the head of this or that 
association, would object. He wanted 
the House to interfere before the point of 
saturation was reached, to say that they 
would now take cognisance of the fact that 
crime was increasing and would seize this 
opportunity of putting a stop to its 
increase. The Chief Secretary had, he 
was sure nuwittingly, somewhat misled 
the House, for he had continued in the 
present Parliament to make a distinetion 
which was real and definite at one time 
—namely, the  distinetion between 
agrarian and non-agrarian outrages in 
Ireland. It was formerly said that these 
agrarian outrages were the result of a 
detinite policy in regard to land in Ire- 
land, and that, therefore, they could not 
be put in the ordinary category of offences 
against the law. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I beg the hon, Member's 
pardon, I said the practice had been 
to classify outrages in that way. I 
made no change in the classifieation, 
although I agree with the hon. Member 
that it is not a perfect classification. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, of 
course, he entirely and absolutely 
accepted the right hon, Gentleman's 
explanation, What he desired to make 
clear was that there was a time when that 
classification carried weight ; but that that 
time had passed, and nearly all crimes in 
common had now obtained the protection 
of the organisation which had formerly 
protected agrarian crime alone, so that it 
Was at present as impossible to get con- 
vietions in the non-agrarian 
crimes as it was previously in the case 
of agrarian crimes. It therefore, 


cuse of 


Was, 


his intention to deal with ail crime in 
these particular counties on the same 


Mr. Arnold-Forster 
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footing, because he would submit that 
punishment for all crime whatever was 
in these counties absolutely dead and un- 
enforceable. There was one distinction 
as between the régime in the past and 
that of the present, and that was that 
for the first time, with one brief interval, 
in the history of the last 20 years, the 
persons against whom these outrages 
were committed now felt and believed 
that they were deserted by the authori- 
tics in this country, and that those who 
were responsible for the administration 
of the Exeeutive in Treland were under 
the control of those persons whom, 
rightly or wrongly, they identified from 
their past experience with the authority 
that had inflicted these outrages upon 
them. He was far from suggesting that 
there was any fundamental ground for 
that belief. What was the justification 
in the minds of the persons concerned 
for this belief ? A justification did 
exist, for they saw that in this House 
the Government depended from day to 
day for its political existence upon a 
Party which bad been at the bottom of 
these crimes for years past. This was 
not a matter in dispute, but a mere 
common statement in plain English of a 
plain facet, and when the people in 
Limerick, ‘Tipperary, and Clare—— 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I rise to 
Order. I wish to know whether the 
hon. Gentleman is to be allowed to say 
that a Party in this House has been at 
the bottom of these crimes for years 
past ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : If I had put that in- 
terpretation on what I heard I would 
certainly have called the hon. Member to 
Order. He did not, however, say, “A 
Party in this House.” [Cries of “ He 
did.”] I would certainly have called the 
hon. Member to Order if he had said 
anything of that kind. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) : I beg 
to say that I distinetly heard the hon. 
Member say, “ A Party in this House.” 
[ Cries of * Order 1") 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
have ruled on the point of Order. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: On a point of 
Order I beg to say most respectfully 
that I distinetly heard the hon. Member 
say those words, [ Cries of * Order! °} 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The words that 
reached my cars were, “A Party that 
was at the bottom of these crimes.” If 
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the hon. Member had said a Party in 
this House I should certainly have called 
him to Order, and the House would have 
taken a very severe course. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Most respeet- 
fully, Sir, with reference to what you 
have stated—namely, that you would 
have called the hon. Member to Order if 
he had asserted that any hon. Member of 
this House was cognisant of crime, I beg 
to say that the hon. Member has stated 
that of me in The Times newspaper. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, what 
he intended to convey was an expression 
of the feeling in the minds of the per- 
secuted people in Ireland who saw that the 
Chief Secretary was now under the Par- 
liamentary control of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Those hon. Gentlemen 
were associated in their minds with the 
organisation which was first the Land 
League and afterwards the National 
League; and they remembered the 
statement of the Prime Minister that 
crime dogged the footsteps of that Asso- 
ciation. Whether the belief of these 
people were correct or not, it existed; 
and it was natural that they should feel 
that there was a sinister bearing in the 
facts as they saw them. This differentiated 
the case of these counties before the 
right hon. Gentleman took office from 
the case of these counties now. He was 
sure the Chief Secretary was anxious 
that there should be a diminution of 
crime in these counties ; but he must be 
aware that he had not taken those steps 
which would be most calculated to re- 
assure the persons who felt themselves in 
danger by his action in the House or out 


of it. Since the beginning of the 
Session the attitude of the Chief 
Secretary had — been consistently 


such as to discourage and dis- 
hearten every loyal man in Ireland. 
There had been many occasions on which 
this fact had been brought under the 
notice of the House. The first incident 
in the Session was the statement by the 
Chief Secretary that there had been over 
700 iliegal seizures by the officers of the 
law in Ireland. If that statement had 
been proved it would have set the whole 
country-side on fire, and it would have 
made the administration of the law in 
the affected counties absolutely impos- 
sible. The Chief Secretary made the 
statement on his official responsibility, 
but it turned out to be a mere cock-and- 





bull story. From beginning to end it 
had never been substantiated ; but 
it did its work. It discouraged everyone 
who thonght that the law had been justly 
and adequately administered by the right 
hon, Gentleman. ‘There was, next, the 
case of the unhappy man Mr. Blood, who 
had committed no crime against God or 
man, but who had simply done what was 
not only his right, but his duty. He 
had refused to harbour ina house belong- 
ing to him a man whom he and the bulk 
of the community regarded as an assassin. 
He said to the father of the man that if 
he continued to allow his son to live with 
him he should no longer continue the 
bounty which he gave him. What was 
the answer of the Chief Secretary in that 
ease ? Everybody knew the odium which 
had been most unjustly attached to the 
carrying out of the process of eviction in 
Treland ; and when the Chief Secretary was 
asked what was the cause of Mr. Blood’s 
persecution, he said it was beeause Blood 
had taken part in an eviction, There 
was nothing like an eviction in the case, 
and there was no justification for that 
eruel thrust. There was another ex- 
ample, on which a series of questions had 
been asked in the Ilouse. To all the 
questions one stereotyped answer had 
been given—* The facts as stated in the 
question are correct.” When the House 
realised what that answer meant they 
would realise his feeling in the matter. 
The case of Thomas Barry was an ex- 
ample of the avimus which dictated the 
answers, and of the way in which the 
good intentions of the Chief Secretary were 
conveyed to those who were perseeuted in 
Ireland. Thomas Barry was a Poor 
Law Guardian. In a speech he de- 
nounced two persons for signing a Peti- 
tion against the Home Rule Bill. The 
Chief Secretary was asked whether this 
was the fact, and whether, in his opinion, 
the denunciation did not constitute a 
threat 2? The right hon. Gentleman soon 
found an ally. The hon, Member for 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) jumped up to ask 
whether it was not the fact that the 
speech in question was made at a meet- 
ing for the promotion of a Poor Law 
Election. Even if that had been the 
ease it did not matter two straws. 


Mr. SEXTON: As usual, the hon. 
Member misrepresents the case. [ Cries 
of * Order!” and © Withdraw 1") 








Mr. WILSON NOBLE (Hastings) : 
I rise to ask whether the hon. Member 
is in Order in saying that another hon, 
Member mis-represents the facts “as 
usual” 7 

Mr. SPEAKER: I see nothing of 
which I can take notice. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the words 
he had used on the oecasioa referred to 
were that Mr. Barry did what he had a 
perfect right to do, and that at the public 
meeting, the two persons in question 
being candidates for the office of Poor 
Law Guardian, he stated that they had 
signed a Petition against the Home Rule 
Bill, and, therefore, ought not to be 
trusted by the electors. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, the 
statement he had just made was absolutely 
correct, but that whether the meeting 
were a meeting of the Federation, or a 
meeting to elect Guardians, his point was 
unaftected—it did not matter two straws 
whether the speech was made at a 
meeting of the Federation or not. The 
Chief Secretary at once said that 
he had no doubt that the statement of the 
hon. Member was correct. The next 
question he asked was whether, as a 
matter of fact, the houses of two persons 
had not been burnt; and whether these 
two persons were not those who had been 
denounced hy Thomas Barry? Then, 
again, two of the right hon. Gentleman's 
allies sprang to their feet to ask how the 
right hon, Gentleman could know any- 
thing about it, seeing that no names 
were mentioned. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, knew perfectly well who 
the men were, and he frankly told the 
House that he was informed that the 
persons whose houses were burnt were 
the persons who had been denounced by 
Barry for signing a Petition against the 
Home Rule Bill 

Mr. J. MORLEY : How was I in- 
formed ? 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he did 
not know who the right hon, Gentleman’s 
informant was; but the information was 
precisely the same as his own; and he 
did not doubt one informant more than 
the other. Then he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, pending the pro- 
ceedings taken to reimburse the two men 
for the loss of their burnt premises, Barry 
was not going about and _ telling the 
people of the district to resist ineh by 
inch and to the end the claim for com- 
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pensation which was to be brought before 
a competent tribunal ? 
Mr. SEXTON : And why not ? 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, the 
right hon, Gentleman replied that he 
could not answer the question because 
the matter was sub judice. His point 
was that the defending party was making 
use of public meetings to compel the 
competent Court to withhold compensation 
from the injured persons. There was 
one more question asked—whether it was 
not the fact that Thomas Barry had 
been previously convicted ? The right 
hon. Gentleman would not answer. He 
said it was hard to go back upon the 
bad, unhappy past of this man, if there 
had been a bad, unhappy past. He then 
asked whether it was not the fact that 
one of the convictions of Barry in the 
past had been for precisely the same 
offence of boycotting 7 The right hon. 
Gentleman could not deny it. If the 
right hon. Gentleman felt bound to 
answer questions in this way, and to give 
the cover of his protection to the persons 
who were concerned in these outrages, 
then he must not be surprised if the 
victims lost the full value of the protec- 
tion which he was certain the right hon. 
Gentleman was anxious to give them. 
He believed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man hated crime ; but the Parliamentary 
position in which he found himself was 
a very difficult one. It would be said 
by some hon. Members that he had no 
right to bring forward this question unless 
he was able to show that there had been 
a serious increase of outrage since the 
time when the House last considered the 
matter. He could positively prove that 
that was the case. The last Debate in 
the House on the subject was in March. 
Ne had details, unfortunately most in- 
complete, of the occurrences which had 
taken place since that date. Many cases 
were not reported, either through the 
newspapers or through the police. In Clare 
alone there had been no less than 17 serious 
outrages committed since March 2. 
And to that catalogue he had to add 
another ease that had occurred since the 
matter was brought before the House. 
These were not matters which could be 
regarded lightly, and, for his own part, 
he had never looked upon threatening 
letters lightly. Not every threatening 


letter was followed by crime, but there 
were very few crimes which were not 
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preceded by threatening letters. The 
class of crime in County Clare to which 
he referred included the shooting at men 
at night, the burning of hay, the burning 
of houses, firing into houses, attacks 
on houses by moonlighters, and horse- 
stabbing—and that reminded them of a 
very melancholy case in regard to which 
they had had a very unsatisfactory answer 
from the Chief Secretary—a case in 
which a woman’s husband was brutally 
murdered in County Clare. <A_ horse 
was stabbed, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that it was because this 
unhappy lady had dismissed a man in her 
employ. Butthe real reason was that her 
husband had been murdered, and for that 
reason alone she was persecuted. Henow 
came to Kerry, and the catalogue was 
very black and serious there. It included 
two tons of hay burnt, a moonlighting 
attack on a farmhouse, a horse poisoned, 
« house fired into in daylight, a cow killed, 
damage done to farm railings, a moonlight- 
ing attack, a heifer killed, a cow killed, a 
bullock killed, a cow killed, a moonlighting 
attack on a house by masked men, two 
large hayricks burnt, a house fired into at 
night, one bullet lodging in the wall near 


would realise the sort of thing that 
was in his mind when he _ brought 
this matter before them. In _ the 
County of Limerick the number of cases 
of crime had increased during the period 


| he had specified from 1 to 17; in Kerry 


| 


| 





it had increased from 5 to 12, and in 
Clare from 10 to 19. Weil, what was it 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary was doing to meet this increase 
of crime? The right hon. Gentleman 
had over and over again throwa up his 
hands, and said—-* What can we do ? 


We are doing everything you can 
suggest.” The House had been fre- 


quently told that there was no efficacy in 
the measures adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
when Secretary for Ireland. He (Mr. 
Arnold-Forster) denied that statement. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
prepared three efficacious weapons, and 
of those the present Chief Secretary had 
deliberately deprived himself. He had 
said— 

“T will not use secret inquiries and change of 
venue and special juries ; and the reason,” he 
said, “I will not use them is, not because I am 
less opposed to crime than you are, but because 
these instruments have failed in the hands of 


the place where two women were sleep- | those who used them before, and because I be- 


ing. 


He now came to Limerick, and in | lieve that they would fail if used now and in the 


some respects the state of the case there future. 


was the most serious of all. 
crimes included the following :—A house 


| 


The list of |; He (Mr. Arnold-Forster) contended that 


these instruments had not failed in the 


burnt down, nine tons of hay burnt, four! past, and would not fail in the future. 
’ |} 


tons of hay burnt,a house fired into, a house 
fired into by moonlighters, a house burnt, 
house attacked, and so on. He did not 
pretend that this catalogue was exhaustive 
of the outrages that had been committed 
dluring the time referred to, but it was 
simply a list of such crimes as had 
reached him. And what he desired to 
point out was that though there was 
nothing new in the black catalogue relat- 
ing to the Counties of Kerry and Clare, 
the increase of crime in the County of 
Limerick was new. Clare bad always 
been what might be called an abnormal 
county ; the same statement in a different 
way could be made in reference to Kerry, 
but Limerick had for a long time been 
free from crime; and when he said that 
between the date when the present Chief 
Secretary took office and the present time 
there had been 17 serious cases of moon- 
lighting in this County of Limerick alone 
against one in the corresponding period of 
the preceding 12 months, hon. Members 


| 





Secret inquiry had not failed. In the 
County of Kerry, in four cases of murder, 
the principals had been brought to the 
gallows, and the participators had been 
brought to justice and sentenced to 
periods of imprisonment by means of 
secret inquiry. He admitted that in the 
County of Clare it had not resulted in 
securing convictions, but it had pro- 
duced an effect quite as important. The 
Chief Secretary ought to have told the 
House of this result. He could go down 
to-morrow to the Chief Constables of 
Ennis or Tralee, who could give him the 
names of at least 300 men, known to be 
concerned in crime, who had been com- 
pelled to leave their counties because these 
secret inquiries had been set on foot and 
were having their effect in making these 
men known to the police. It was un- 
fortunate that in his comparisons be- 
tween the past and the present, which he 
had indulged in ad nauseam, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not given the House 








one single allusion to this very cardinal 
fact in the situation, the result of which 
was that the crime in those counties 
came down by leaps and bounds. True it 
was that crime had oscillated up and down 
slightly ; and it was not fair to compare 
crime of one year with crime of the pre- 
ceding year. It was necessary to com- 
pare the crime which took place before 
the measures of the late Chief Secretary 
were taken with the crime which took 
place afterwards, It would then be found 
that those measures had been largely 
efficacious in freeing the country from 
crime. In Clare crimes went down from 
141 in 1886 to 58 in 1890 and 94 in 
1891. In Kerry crimes went down from 
209 in 1886 to 56 in 1890 and 68 in 
1891. In Limerick crimes went down from 
80 in 1886 to 30 in 1890 and 17 in 1891. 
These were important figures, but he did 
not mean to say that this result was 
brought about solely by the power of 
holding secret inquiries. The other 
powers containci in the Crimes Act, 
which were concurrent with it, also had 
effect. There was, for instance, the 
power of change of venue. The Chief 
Secretary passed the matter over, but 
it had been eminently — successful. 
In Clare alone, in 30 cases affecting 
69 persons, 32 persons were  con- 
victed. In 44 cases in Kerry, affecting 
87 persons, 46 convictions were obtained. 
In 41 cases in Limerick, affecting 65 
persons, 28 convictions were obtained. 
It could not be said that these people 
were unfairly tried or that anything 
but justice was meted out to them ; 
and, therefore, what had been done in the 
past could be done now and inthe future. 
When the right hon. Gentleman delibe- 
rately deprived himself of these instru- 
ments, he was, pro tanto, coutributing to 
the lawlessness in these threecounties. He 
(Mr. Arnold-Forster) had before him the 
figures showing the results of the Courts 
held in these counties, which showed 
that they had been most successful. In 
Kerry, in 1887, there were 19 Courts 
held and 32 convictions obtained; in 
1888, 41 Courts and 96 convictions ; in 
1889, 24 Courts, and 23 convictions ; 
and in I891, three Courts—all that 
were required—and four convictions. 
In Clare, in 1887, there were 19 Courts 
held and 37 convictions obtained; in 
1888, 46 Courts and 134 convictions ; 
in 1889, 10 Courts and 50 convictions ; 


Mr. Arnold-Forster 
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and in 1891, nine Courts and eight con- 
victions. He was not blind to the fact 
that a large number of persons who 
ought to have been convicted were not 
convicted, and to that extent he (Mr. 
Arnold-Forster) was prepared for the ex- 
posure and censure of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. But 
that was a calamity he deplored as much 
as the right hon, Gentleman could, and he 
maintained that, io a large extent, these 
Courts were successful. In a few days 
or weeks the Assizes in Clare, Limerick, 
and Kerry would be coming on. What 
would be the use of trying prisoners at 
those Assizes ? Everybody knew, and no 
one better than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, that it would be an 
absolute waste of time to try them there; 
for two reasons: In the first place, past 
experience showed that convictions were 
not likely to be the result of such trials, 
whether the cases were agrarian or non- 
agrarian. There wasalsothe additional fact 
that the persons who were called on toserve 
onthe juries and toact as witnesses in these 
counties had been continually and delibe- 
rately commanded by persons belonging to 
that Party in Ireland supporting the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary to commit perjury 
in the jury and witness-boxes. Jurors 
and witnesses were exposed to terrible 
outrage, and were threatened for per- 
forming their duty according to their 
oaths. Cases of this kind had been 
published in the papers, and it was not to 
be expected that men in these counties, 
with the slack hand of the Secretary for 
Ireland affording them no protection, 
would come forward and take all the 
risks of doing their duty when they knew 
very well the fate that would wait upon 
themas a result. He should be told that 
all this was the natural outcome of the 
system that prevailed in the country. 
But was that the fact ? It was not beside 
the mark to remind hon. Members that 
this was not the outcome of the system 
of law under which the Irish people as a 
whole lived. He found that last year the 
number of agrarian crimes committed in 
Clare was 57, in Limerick 56, and in 
Kerry 61; while in Antrim, ineluding the 
City of Belfast, it was one, in Down it 
was five, in Londonderry none, and in 
Armagh two, although these districts 
were under exactly the same system of 
government as the others. The right 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, could not con- 
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tend that there was anything in the 
existing condition of things in Ireland 
that naturally produced these outbreaks 
of crime. The right hou. Gentleman 
had said that he had done all in lis power 
to put down what was practically becom- 
ing a reign of terror in those districts, 
and he had taunted the Members of the 
late Government with having themselves 
reduced the police force of County Clare. 
But at that very time the right hon, Gen- 
tleman held in his hands the actual words 
of the Grand Jury, in which they asked 
for an increase of the police force of the 
county. The late Government had filied up 
many vacancies, and had brought up the 
police force to within 15 of its former 
strength. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, was perfectly aware that he 
might increase the police foree of the 
district as much as he pleased, and that 
any steps he might take in that direction 
would be utterly ineffectual, unless he 
supplemented them with further action. 
He suggested to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he should take that further 
action. He asked the right Gentleman 
whether he would not make use of some 
of those weapons that still remained in 
his hand in order to put an end to the 
deplorable state of things which he himself 
admitted existed in these distriets. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that crime 
was confined to a very small area in Ire- 
land. He ventured very respectfully to 
differ from the right hon. Gentleman. 
ile had gone over the localities in which 
these crimes and outrages had been com- 
mitted, and he had found that, so far from 
their being confined to one locality or 
centred round one spot, they were distri- 
buted over an area of 40, 50, or 60 miles, 
and over the length and breadth of the 
three Counties of Kerry, Limerick, and 
Clare. Even if the crimes centred round 
one place, it would be all the more de- 
sirable to make some effort to put an end 
to the plague spot and to crush out 
the crime of which the right hon. 
Gentleman acknowledged the existence. 
He (Mr, Arnold-Forster) acknowledged 
the difficulties under which the right 
hon. Gentleman laboured, and he hoped 
he had not spoken lightly or 
spectfully of the work the right hon. 
Gentleman had undertaken, but he 
knew there must be times when the 
Chief Secretary was as sick of 
this state of things as anyone else, 


disre- 





and it was to be hoped he would 
determine that, however bad this state 
of things had been in the past, it was, at 
any rate, his duty now to adopt what- 
ever measures were necessary to protect 
the lives and liberties of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Arnold-Forster.) 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not complain 
of the action of the hon. Member in 
calling the attention of the House to the 
condition of certain parts of Ireland, but 
I do think that both the House and the Go- 
vernment have a right to take exception 
to the conduct of the hon. Member in not 
having availed himself of the opportunity 
that was offered to him, and deliberately 
offered to him, for bringing this subject 
—which is not an unimportant one— 
forward on Tuesday night. Up to Il 
o'clock that night we were engaged in 
discussing a variety of matters of third- 
rate importance, 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Hear, hear! 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I am glad the 


hon. Member for South Tyrone assents 
to that statement. At 11 o'clock that 
night we adjourned the Debate to enable 
an hon. Member to bring forward a sub- 
ject of which he had given notice before 
the Whitsuntide Recess. ‘There is one 
other thing I must complain of—namely, 
that the hon, Member has been guilty of 
a want of good faith and sincerity in 
describing these as matters of urgent 
pubiie interest, when really one-half of 
his speech was directed to old matters 
which were discussed and disposed of in 
the course of the five or six Votes of 
Censure brought forward against the 
Irish administration of the Government 
before the Easter Recess. My defence or 
reply to the hon. Member will be shorter 
but not of a less substantial character 
than the hon. Member's attack. What 
was the hon, Member's point? It was 
that, because there has been a change of 
Government and a change of policy, the 
moonlighters of Clare and Kerry ought 
to have at once become the supporters of 
law and order. The hon. Member says 
he had hoped that our accession to 
the Irish Government would have led to 
a cessation of crime and outrage. 
He gave a reason for it exactly 








opposite to what Members of the 
late Government gave for expecting 
a decline of crime in Ireland. Right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite stated their 
belief that crime would decrease in 
Ireland, because those who were in work- 
ing alliance with the Government now, 
and who had hitherto taken no part in 
the repression of crime, would have 
every motive to restrain the disorder and 
crime that prevailed. Her Majesty's 
Government are not at all ashamed to 
avow that a working alliance has been 
formed between themselves and hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite. 
But the hon. Member who brought this 
subject forward said that that alliance is 
the reason for the prevalence of disorder 
in Ireland. The hon. Member said that 
the comparisons which the present 
Government made ad nauseam between 
the amount of agrarian crime in Ireland 
that prevailed after their accession to 
Office and that which existed under the 
administration of the late Government 
was unsound, because there were many 
kinds of non-agrarian crime’ which 
might have an agrarian significance. 
Well, I admit that there are many kinds 
of non-agrarian crime which are almost 
as significant of a bad state of social 
order as the prevalence of agrarian 
crime. I go with the hon. Member to 
some extent on that matter. I do not 
undervalue the figures which show an 
increase of non-agrarian crime, but the 
Committee must not lose sight of the 
fact that it is the figures of agrarian 
crime which, after all, are of the first 
order of importance. What are the facts 
as to these Counties of Clare, Limerick, 
and Kerry? —I should like the House 
to know that the quantity and volume 
of agrarian crime in Ireland, which 
began to decline under the late Govern- 
ment, has continued to decrease under 
the present Administration. The 
number of agrarian outrages since I 
came into the office of Chief Secretary, 
excluding threatening letters — which 
have been excluded from all my 
e«ategories—compared with the number 
in the corresponding period of 1891-2, 
shows a decrease of 31, and that decrease 
has not been attended by any increase 
in virulence of type, for there has not 
been a single agrarian murder in the 
whole of Ireland since the accession of 
the present Government. 


Mr. J. Morley 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What is the 
comparison between the first six months 
of this year and the first six months of 
last year ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Tf have not 
arranged the figures in that way. I 
have taken the figures from August 27, 
1892, when the present Government 
came into Office, and have compared 
them with the figures for the similar 
period of 1891-2. During the earlier of 
those periods there was, I believe, one 
agrarian murder as compared with none 
in our period. The hon. Member 
referred to the maiming of cattle in 
Clare—a_ peculiarly foul and cowardly 
form of outrage. What has happened 
in respect to that? In this class of 
crime there has been a fall from 38 to 19, 
showing that these outrages have been 
only one-half as frequent under the 
present Administration as they were in 
the time of the late Government. So 
much for the general case all over Ire- 
land. I now pass to the particular 
counties which the hon. Member has 
referred to. It is quite true that in 
Clare, Kerry, Limerick, and North 
Cork there has been an _ increase 
in the number of offences, which are un- 
scientifically classified as moonlighting 
offences. 

An hon. Member: Whiteboy offences. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes; Whiteboy 
offences committed at night. I suppose 
they are called “ moonlighting,” because 
when the offences are committed at night 
that name strikes the imagination more, 
but I should be glad if the more correct 
classification were recognised. I feel it 
would be difficult to get people interested 
in crime in Ireland to adopt it. There 
are two plague spots in which these 
Whiteboy offences have shown that 
which I trust is but a passing and tem- 
porary recrudescence. One of those 
areas is in Clare, within about 10 miles 
of Ennis; the other is included in the 
wild districts of Kerry, Limerick, and 
North Cork, where night raids have 
been of recurring prevalence at any time 
during the last 10 years. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that even 
in those parts the figures mean a general 
rise of disorderly spirit. There has, in 
fact, been a decline of agrarian crime in 
the Counties of Cork, Kerry, and Clare. 


We will take the County of Clare. It is 
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not my fault that I am obliged to go 
through some of the figures which I 
have alres «uly given upon former occasions. 
In County Clare, upon which the hon. 
Member lays most stress, there has been 
seven years’ steady decline in agrarian 
crime. The figures are 52, 48, 32, 30, 
33, 33, and, in our own period, 27 ; so 
that the figure is now six below that at 
which it stood when the late Government 
thought they were quite safe in removing 
from County Clare some of the most 
operative portions of the Crimes Act. 
The agrarian crime in the County of 
Clare is now 20 per cent, lower than it 
has been at any time since 1886, It is 
true that there has been a rise of non- 
agrarian crime in that county from 46 in 
1891-2 to 64 in 1892-3. That, I admit, 
is an important fluctuation, but exactly 
similar fluctuations took place in 1889-9) 
and the following year, when the number 
of these crimes in Clare rose from ~” y 
exactly the figure it is now —namely, 
The offences which the police wn 
with some reluctance have classified as 
moonlighting rose from 10 in 1891-2 to 
20 in 1892-3; but it should be noted 
that these are local in character, the 
area being some 10 miles from Ennis, 
and 18 of the 20 occurred in three 
places —Corofin, Ennis, and Tulla. There 
has been a considerable decline in 
agrarian crime and certain fluctua- 
tions in non-agrarian crime in Kerry. 
Iu Kerry the cases of agrarian crime 
had gone down from 22 to 20, whilst 
eases of non-agrarian crime had increased 
from 55 to Gi. Therefore, putting the 
two together, there has been a total 
increase of 4 in the cases of crime. I 
think that those who are conversant 
with Irish affairs will agree with me 
that :this is not a very serious change. 
Moonlighting offences show a rise of 
from 7 to 13, but they all took place in 
one district. Agrarian crime in the 
troublesome C ounty of Kerry has never 
been so low since 1876. Taking both 
the East and the West Riding, and com- 
bining the agrarian and the non-agrarian 
vases, the figures are 11] in 1891-2, and 
102 in 1892-3. I come now to the 
County of Limerick, which I admit is, 
in’ some parts of it, ina state very far 
from satisfactory, as there has been an 
increase under every head. But, after 
all, except under one head, there 
has been no cause for anything like great 
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anxiety. There has been an increase in 
agrarian offences from 11 to 15, and in 
non-agrarian offences from 25 to 41, 
whilst the cases of moonlighting have 
increased from 1 to 19. Here, again, 
the increase is confined almost exclu- 
sively to a not very large district adjoin- 
ing the district I have: already referred to. 
But let the House mark this—that, out 
of these moonlighting cases, 7 occurred 
in a single week in last April, and since 
the 23rd of April there has not been a 
single moonlighting outrage in the county. 
From the 23rd April to the 28th of 
May Limerick, as far as moonlighting 
goes, shows a completely clean sheet. 
Does not this show that these rushes of 
crime are not to be ascribed to the 
failure of any method of government ? 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 
thought there had been several cases of 
moonlighting in the County of Limerick 
sinee the date mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman. On the 17th of last 
mouth some hay was burnt, and on the 
same date a horse was attacked by moon- 
lighters, and shots were fired. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Our figures are, 
at least, as much to be ralied upon as 
those of the hon. Member; and, therefore, 
until the hon. Member can prove his 
cases, I shall insist that my figures are 
corre-:t. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Perhape 
[Lag give my authority. It is The 
ick Leader, a paper which, I think, 
re opr esents hon. Members opposite. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I did not know 
that the hon. Member thought that a 
paper representing hon. Me mbe Ts Opposite 
was a good authority. At all events, | 
prefer to rely upon my own figures. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY; It does not 
represent us at all. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Return from 
the Ist to the 27th May in the County 
of Limerick is a nil Return. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
The Limerick Leader is as good 2 
paper as The Freeman *s Journal. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Well, there is 
this extraordinary Sact—~thet you had 
seven or eight moonlighting cases in the 
County of L imerick in a week, followed 
by a complete cessation of that class of 
offences. Does not that show that this 
was merely one of those rushes of crime 
which did oceur in Ireland, have oceurred 
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there, and which for some time, whatever 
form of government you have, are not 
likely to come to an end? If the House 
is going to judge the Government by 
fluctuations in offences, it must realise 
how these fluctuations have occurred in 
the past. In 1892, there were 15 
moonlighting offences in Limerick 
in July, in August there were 3, in 
September 16, in December 14; in 
January, 1893, there were 3, in February 
13, in Mareh 9, and in April 22. Well, 
the state of things is undoubtedly unsatis- 
factory in Limerick, and I have ad- 
mitted on several occasions that in Clare 
the condition is not satisfactory, whilst 
in North Kerry it is not what we desire 
to see it. But when the hon. Member 
says that all this has been brought about 
by a change of Government and by a 
feeling on the part of the people in these 
counties that they have got a Govern- 
ment in power which does not care 
whether crime is committed or not, I 
must point out that there is ne foundation 
for such an assertion. With all due 
respect to the hon. Member, I cannot 
but think he knows that the disorganisa- 
tion, as far as it prevails in Clare, is an 
old matter, whilst I have shown that in 
Limerick it is one of those temporary 
rushes which have occurred before, and 
which we may hope, under vigorous, firm, 
and proper measures, will disappear. He 
says that we cannot resort to firm and 
vigorous measures, because we have no 
Crimes Act. Let us look at that point 
for a moment. The hon. Member read 
a great number of figures as to the con- 
victions obtained in the Summary Juris- 
diction Courts; but he forgot to tell the 
House that the late Government dropped 
the clause by which the Summary Juris- 
diction Court was constituted. As I 
pointed out in the former Debate 
on this subject, when the late Go- 
vernment revoked the Proclamation 
which placed Clare under that pro- 
vision of the Crimes Act, they drew 
the teeth of the Act. At all events, it 
was the late Government and not us that 
was responsible for the dropping of that 
power, Then with regard to change of 
venue there may be circumstances — in 
which change of venue may secure the 
doing of justice which otherwise could 
not be done. We have change of venue 
in England, and there are provisions in 
the Irish law for change of venue. 


Mr. J. Morley 








Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Not under such conditions as exist at 
present. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Well, we will 
see about that. The object of change 
of venue is to secure the conviction of 
the prisoner. Yes; but the weakness of 
the Government and of the police in the 
County of Clare is not that they cannot 
get prisoners convicted ; the great diffi- 
culty is to get your prisoner. The 
reason they cannot arrest men is that 
people are afraid of giving evidence. 
That is not affected by change of venue 
applied to a prisoner when you have got 
him. I quite admit that people will not 
give evidence because they are afraid of 
the intimidatory public opinion around 
them. Before you can send a prisoner 
for trial you must have him brought 
before local Magistrates, and committed 
by such Magistrates after the hearing of 
evidence. I should like any lawyer to 
explain how change of venue would de- 
crease this difficulty. 

Mr. CARSON: There were seven 
prisoners at the last Clare Assizes. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will just add 
this. If I thought a change of venue 
would have the effect which the hon. 
Member, contrary to the experience of 
the last 10 years, says it would have, 
and would clear Clare and Kerry of these 
ruffians, does he suppose that because I 
have said again and again that either 
change of venue or exceptional legisia- 
tion is undesirable in Ireland, I should 
refrain from pressing on my Colleagues 
in the House the advisability of making 
a change? Well, as I have said, there 
are some unsatisfactory conditions in 
these eounties ; but there is reason to 
believe that they are of a temporary and 
passing character. All the authorities 
concerned are doing their duty to 
the full, and I am glad to hear the 
expression of the hon. Member’s 
opinion that the police are working 
just as energetically and as faithfully 
under the present Government as they 
worked under the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman, Every step is 
being taken in reference to personnel and 
method that experience, judgment, or 
sense of responsibility can induce us to 
take, and the hon. Member has shown no 
justification for the serious step he has 
thought fit to take in moving the Adjourn- 
ment of the House. 
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}.*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, he thought he could convince the 
House that it had not been mis-spending 
its time that afternoon, for since the 
Debate commenced he had received a 
telegram from Ennis which probably the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
had heard nothing about. At all events, 
the right hon. Gentleman had told the 
House nothing about it, and had stated 
that there had been no murder in Clare. 
The telegram he had received read as 
follows :— 

“About noon, to-day, Wellon Moloney, 
solicitor, of Dublin, agent to Moloney trustees 
in this county, was fired at and wounded near 
Tulla, cluse to where Perry was shot.” 
Therefore, if there had been no murder, 
there had been an attempt to murder 
that very day, and it was no fault 
of the that their hands 
had not been stained with 
Why had not the right hon. Gentleman 
stated in his speech what had taken place 
within seven miles of Ennis that after- 
noen ? The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that this question ought to have been 
raised ou Report of Supply. Well, hon. 
Members were prevented from raising 
the question on the Vote on Account, in 
the first place, because they were shut 
out by other Members who had prece- 
dence ; and, in the second place, because 
the Debate was closured. With regard 
to Report of Supply, the hon. Member 
for Kingston (Sir R. Temple) had asked 
the Prime Minister whether he would 
adjourn the Debate on the Government 
of Ireland Bill a little before mid- 
night, so as to allow time for a brief 
discussion on education on the Vote on 
Account, and the time was occupied with 
this subject. He was not going over the 
weary catalogue of crimes further than 
this. The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had declared that, from his 
information, there had been no case of 
moonlighting or agrarian crime in County 
Limerick since Apri! 23rd. He would 
give four cases, with the names of the 
people and the nature of the outrages, 
which had occurred in the county since 
that date, and would ask the right hon, 
Gentleman to inquire into them. On 
May 2nd the house of John Walsh was 
fired into, and on May 17th hay be- 
longing to Mary English was burned 
and a cowhouse belong to Mary Richard- 


criminals 
murder, 





son was destroyed, and the house of 
Owen Hegarty was fired into. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he had already 
explained that the police classified as 
moonlighting offences only offences that 
occurred at night. Those which the 
hon. Member had given occurred in the 
daytime. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman gave the House the 
impression that the County of Limerick 
had been free from crime since the date 
he named. These crimes were simple 
ruffianism, and the official classification 
had no bearing upon the point. Leaving 
the crime itself, he asked, What had the 
right hon. Gentleman done since Mr. 
Justice O’Brien declared that property 
and life had no protection in the County 
of Clare? Since he came into Office the 
right hon. Gentleman had removed the 
County Inspector, a tried and efficient 
officer, who had the whole of the strings 
in his hands. He had removed the 
Head Constable, a man who kuew every 
rascal in the County of Clare. The 
right hon. Gentleman had dealt with 
crime in Clare by removing the police 
officials who knew all its ramifications 
and putting in their place men who 
knew nothing about it—he meant that 
they had no local knowledge. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
the change of venue was of no use, 
that the difficulty was to catch the 
criminal, That was only half the truth. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew that 
change of venue had been of great use, 
He knew that in Kerry three murderers 
had been tracked down by means of the 
secret inquiry and convicted by means of 
a change of venue. There were criminals 
at the last Assizes in Clare and Limerick, 
but they were not convicted because the 


jurors were afraid to do their duty. He 
would read a few sentences of the 
teaching that jurors had received in the 
past— 


* We look to the Irish jurors this winter to 
teach this cowardly, cut-throat Government of 
ours a lesson never to be forgotten. The Lrish 
jurors can do it, and we dare swear they will. 
Our Irish jurors are the one barricr that stands 
between us and absolute and undiluted desp t- 
What a paradis: of tyrants the island 


ism. 
would be if it were not for juries. The 
jury system is on its trial this winter. Every 


juror that is sworn or challenged is on his tria’. 
Let him show what of manhood he has in him, 
Weare not of those who hide our meanings under 
metaphors, transparent or opaque. The Govern 
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ment means to try a number of innocent men 
this winter, and it dares hope for a verdict of 
guilty, The hope is an insult to Irish jurors. 
Let there be no beating about the bush. We 
don’t want and we won't wait to hear the unin- 
telligible jargon of an indictment, the long, 
reckless rigmarole of constabulary evidence, 
the solemn platitudes of prosecuting counsel 
and prosecuting Judge. We know the whole 
story by heart, and su does the country. Hurley, 
Saunders—fortsmen, and Tully have already 
appeared before the bar of Irish public opinion, 
and already in every honest Irishman’s heart 
the verdict of ‘ Not Guilty’ has been pronounced. 
The Judge has no hold on him (the juror); the 
whole power of the British Constitution has no 
hold on him. He is responsible ouly to his own 
conscience and to his country for his verdict. 
He tries and is tried. and as he judges others he 
shall himself be judged.” 


That language was written in a paper 
edited by a man who sat on the opposite 
side of the House at that moment. And 
if jurors dared to do their duty, and 
brought in verdicts the justice of which 
had never been questioned, the panel was 
published and sent all over Ireland, in 
order that the jurors should be marked 
and their businesses destroyed. What 
right had they to wonder that these poor 
Clare farmers, with cattle to maim, hay 
to burn, and houses to be fired into, had 
not the courage which the Chief Secre- 
tary himself had not got? He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman this ques- 
tion. The Assizes were coming on. 
There were men in custody for serious 
crimes in Clare, Limerick, and Kerry. 
Was the right hon. Gentleman going 
through the old faree of sending these 
people to be tried by Kerry, Clare, and 
Limerick jurors ? If so, he was _praeti- 
cally an accessory to these crimes. The 
Chief Secretary had often said that 
secret inquiry had failed. He could not 
take up that position now. <A Return 
had been issued that morning giving the 
result of every secret inquiry that had 
taken place under the Act of 1887. It 
Was quite true that in the three cases in 
which a secret inquiry was held in County 
Clare it failed, but that did not mean 
that it produced no good result, because 
he had it on good authority that con- 
temporaneously with the sitting of those 
secret inquiries many men of bad cha- 
racter left County Clare and left Ireland, 
What were the facts as to the opera- 
tion of the secret inquiry in the Coun- 
ties of Kerry and = Limerick? In 
the County of Kerry seven inquiries were 
held, four cases being murder cases, and 


Mr. T. W. Russell 





in only one did the inquiry fail. In three 
out of the four murder cases conviction 
and execution followed the inquiry. 
What, then, was the use of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s getting up and saying that 
the power of holding « secret inquiry was 
a failure? In the only ease in which it 
was put into operation in the County of 
Limerick it was successful in producing 
evidence sufficient to bring the criminals 
to justice. Then there was the question 
of special jurors. He could quite under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman had no 
affection for them. What had been the 
result of trials by special jurors ? In 
almost every case from Kerry in which the 
venue was changed and the trial took 
place before special jurors conviction took 
place. When the right hon. Gentleman 
had such powers at command, he had no 
right to stand up at the Table and say 
| that the Government were doing all that 
they could to put an end to these crimes. 
The method of the right hon. Gentleman 
in dealing with crime was curiously 
| illustrated by an answer he gave that day 
| when he brought under the right hon. 
| Gentleman’s notice the case of the Sars- 
| field Branch of the National League. In 
| that case a man entered into possession of 
| What was called an evicted farm. The 
‘National League and the National 
Federation met in the City of Limerick 
and passed resolutions denouncing the 
man by name, by which they declared 
that unless he gave up the farm and con- 
formed to popular opinion his name would 
be sent by circular all through the county 
aud the South of Ireland, and a news- 
paper article declared that if the man 
did not take that “quiet warning” he 
must take the consequences. What did 
that mean ? It meant that that man was 
marked out for popular displeasure, that 
he was to be ruined in his business, All 
the right hon. Gentleman said was that 
he did not think from the information he 
had that the case was likely to turn out 
serious, but that the police were keep- 
ing an eye on it. If that man was shot, 
what would be the good of the police- 
man’seye? Had any body of citizen= 
the right to meet in that public and un- 
abashed way and denounce a man and 
hold him up to this punishment ? If they 
had not that right, why did the Chief 
Secretary sit there and allow it to go 
on? In this part of Ireland life was 
practically intolerable to a large number 
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of people. A man went to a fair and 
quarrelled with some one over the price 
of some beasts ; he was probably shot on 
his way home. [Criesof“Oh!"] Oh! 


There was nothing more probable. 
[Interruption.] The hon. Member for 


West Islington had no right to be dis- 
orderly. 

*Mr. LOUGH : I have no intention of 
being disorderly. The hon. Member 
made a statement about the probability 
of a man, who had disputed about the 
price of a beast in a fair in Ireland, being 
shot on his way home. An hon. Member 
behind me said it was perfectly true, and 


I turned round and said that it was 
not true, as I had bought and 
sold more cattle at fairs in Ireland 


than the whole of the Members on the 
Bench on which he was sitting had ever 
bought or sold there. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : The hon. 
Member evidently did not find it a very 
profitable business, because he left Ireland 
long ago. 

*Mr. LOUGH: That statement, like 
many which come from the same quarter, is 
perfectly untrue. I have not left Ireland ; 
I spend part of every year in Ireland. 
I have a house in Ulster, and I question 
if the hon. Member who has challenged 
me, and who represents an Ulster con- 
stituency, has got as good means of 
knowing the facts as that gives me. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he would 
resume his argument. He asserted that 
the state of the counties under discussion 
was a disgrace to the Government of the 
country. The Government could, if 
they chose to exercise the powers they 
possessed, make an end, in a month, of 
the present state of things, and every one 
of these rascals could be hunted out of 
Ireland, if they were not brought to 
justice. This was not agrarian crime 
nor non-agrarian crime. It was sheer 
ruffianism, and for the Chief Secretary to 
have any scruple about applying the 
Crimes Act, or any other Act, to put 
down that ruffianism was unworthy of an 
English Minister. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E) said, 
he did not propose to stand between the 
House and the Division, which he sup- 
posed must come, for more than a 
moment, because it appeared to him quite 
evident that, although the interest of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in the condition of 
those counties might be great, 





their } 


interest in postponing the Bill for the 
better government of Ireland was even 
greater. [“ Oh!” and cheers.) He 
made that statement advisedly, for this 
reason. The condition of Clare, as could 
be discovered by a study of the statistics 
of crime committed in that county, was 
to-day undoubtedly better than it had 
been for the last few years of the late 
Administration. When the late Govern- 
ment were in power, they had no Debate 
about the condition of Clare, although it 
was undoubtedly worse than at the present 
time. However, he would only say a 
few words, for the reason that he had 
been referred to in connection with the 
condition of the county which he repre- 
sented by the hen, Gentleman who 
moved the Adjournment. He differed 
from the hon. Member for West Belfast 


and those who sat round him. They 
were opposed to him on the broad 
political issues of the day. They 


believed in the present system of govern- 
ing Ireland, while he had all his life been 
a strong believer in the necessity of Home 
Rule. But he asked whether it was not 
possible for hon, Members representing 
Ireland, Unionists as well as Nationalists, 
to discuss the great questions of the day 
with reference to Ireland without 
descending so low as to accuse some of 
them, in so many words, that they were 
in direet sympathy with crime and out- 
rage in Ireland? He had attacked 
Unionist Members bitterly for the past 
10 years for their political opinions ; but 
he had never charged any one of them 
with either sympathy with, or the 
responsibility for, outrages and murder, 
When outrages had been committed in 
Ulster, and when these outrages had 
been denounced by hon. Members from 
Ulster, he had accepted their denuncia- 
tions, because he thought it would be a 
most unworthy thing to charge a fellow- 
countryman with a thing so base as 
sympathy with crime. The most irri- 
tating circumstance in a matter of this 
kind was the tone adopted by Unionist 
Members. The hon. Member who had 
last spoken referred sneeringly to what 
was called “the Union of Hearts.” He 
did not know whether or not it was 
desirable, in the opinion of those hon, 
Members, that the old feeling of bitter- 
ness between Englishmen and Irishmen 
should cease ; but he could assure Eng- 
lishmen in all parts of the House who 








were anxious by Home Rule or some 
other means to establish a better state of 
feeling between England and Ireland in 
the future than had existed in the past, 
that it could not be brought about by 
adopting the course of stating, almost in 
so many words, that a large section of 
Irishmen were in sympathy, direct or in- 
direct, with outrages which had been 
condemned by all Parties in the country. 
If the Irish Members or any of them 
were responsible, by word or action, in 
the slightest degree, for any crime com- 
mitted in Ireland, why had they not been 
made amenable Many of them had 
been imprisoned under the Coercion Act, 
but not one of them had ever been made 
amenable to the law, simply because it 
could not be done, for there were no 
Members of the House more free from crime 
and outrage than the Nationalist Mem- 
bers. He was not going to justify any 
crime which had been committed in his 
constituency. He had stated repeatedly 
that these outrages were of an infamous 
character, and ought to be put down by 
every person who had the means of 
doing so, for those crimes were injuring 
the Irish people, and every man he knew 
in his constituency agreed with him in 
the matter. But though they might 
sneer at the statement, he would repeat 
that with evictions and notices of evic- 
tions outrages increased in Ireland ; and 
he would say, further, that were it not 
for the Nationalist Representatives who 
came there year after year and voiced 
on the floor of the House the grievances 
of the Irish people, and forced from the 
Legislature Land Act after Land Act 
which had brought peace and content- 
ment to the Irish people, there would 
have been 20 outrages for every 
one which had unfortunately occurred 
during the last 10 years in Ireland. He 
declared that, so far from the Nationalist 
Members encouraging outrage in Ireland, 
their actions in the House of Commons 
had restored the country to a condition 
of peace and tranquillity greater than it 
had ever enjoyed for many years. He 
wished hon. Gentlemen who pinned 
their faith to the present policy of the 
Government with regard to Ireland to 
note the fact that with all the anxiety 
of Unionist Members to display the con- 
dition of Ireland as black as possible, 
they had only been able to find some- 
thing to complain of in three counties 
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out of the whole of Ireland. That proved 
that the general condition of Ireland was 
thoroughly satisfactory. With regard to 
the three counties in question, it should 
be mentioned that other figures besides 
figures of crime could be quoted. He 
found, for instance, that in Clare for the 
quarter ending March, 1893, no less 
than 209 notices of eviction had been 
served under the 7th section of the Land 
Act of 1887. He did not say that these 
notices of eviction were a justification 
for the outrages in Clare, but they were 
a reason for these outrages ; and he would 
like to know what would be the effect 
on even the most peaceable county in 
England or Scotland if the people were 
served right, left, and centre with these 
eviction notices as his people had been 
served inthe County of Clare? The fact 
was that eviction and crime had always 
gone hand in hand in Iretand, and evic- 
tion and crime would continue to go 
hand in hand in Ireland, and the best 
way to put down crime in Ireland was 
by going to the root of the grievance, 
and put down evictions, for when the 
Irish counties were as free from evictions 
as the English counties they would be 
as free from crime as the English coun- 
ties. Then, again, Clare was in a 20 
per cent. better condition than it was in 
1886; and he wished to know how, in 
face of that statement, it could be said 
that Clare was in an alarming condition ? 
He would oniy say, in conclusion, that he 
was just as much opposed to crime and 
outrage as the hon. Member for West 
Belfast ; but while he denounced the 
moonlighter, he would also condemn the 
landlords who showered eviction notices 
on the people and levelled their homes. 
It had been said by the hon. Member for 
West Belfast that if he only took the 
trouble he could have brought the male- 
factors in Clare to justice. That was @ 
most unworthy assertion, and an asser- 
tion which he believed the hou. Member 
would feel in calmer moments that he 
had no right to make. He knew no 
more of these outrages and crime than 
the hon. Member for West Belfast him- 
self. But he knew that the people of 
Clare had suffered harsh treatment— 
that they were now threatened with 
eviction ; and he appealed to the Govern- 
ment, when they turned their attention 
to Clare, not to ignore the fact that the 
condition of the county was due to the 
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serving of these notices, which had been 
so well described as “sentences of 
death.” 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I only desire to intervene in the Debate 
for a few moments in consequence of some 
matters more or less personal to me 
introduced by the Chief Secretary. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman has 
entirely misapprehended the scope and 
the nature of this Debate, and I think, 
also, that he has given no answer what- 
ever to the charges that have 
brought forward against the Government 
by the hon. Member who moved this 
Motion. The matter in reference 
which this Debate is conversant is 


place in these three counties in Ireland 
since the last discussion upon the subject 
in March last. The right hon Gentle- 


been 
_ment the power to change the venue of a 





| 


to 
the | 


increase of agrarian crime that has taken | 
| venue would be absolutely useless in these 


stances it cannot be successfully 
contended that the amount of agrarian 
crime has been reduced since the present 
Government came into power. In view of 
this state of things, surely we have aright 
to ask the Government what steps they are 
taking to put an end to moonlighting 
in Ireland? The right hon. Gentleman 
says—* We will not take your advice !” 
We then ask, “ What are you doing?” and 
he is unable to give us any answer. There 
still stands upon the Statute Book an 
Act of Parliament giving the Govern- 


trial which under the Constitution the 
right hon. Gentleman is bound to use if 
the necessity for it arises. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that a change of 
the statistics 


eases; but I think that 


-adduced by the hon. Member for South 


of Irish crime in 1892; but he has none | 


to give the House in relation to that 


crime between March last and the 
present time, although he has been 


warned by us in this House, and by the 


Judges of Assizes in March last that | 


there would be fresh outbursts of crime, | I assert that since that Act, relating to 


unless steps were taken to prevent them 
in these particularcounties. Theright hon. 
Gentleman admits that since the present 
Government came into Office there has 
been an increase of moonlighting in Kerry 
from 10 to 20 cases, in Clare of from 7 to of 
15 cases, and in Limerick of from 1 to 17 
cases. 
of affairs to anyone who knows the con- 


dition of the country, and the manner in | 
man himself, two right hon. Gentlemen 


which these crimes extend from one 
county to another, But the right hon, 
Gentleman says that, after all, these 
moonlighting cases have nothing to do 


with agrarian crime. Then, what kind of | 


crimes are they The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says they are not classed as 
agrarian crimes. But how is the classifi- 
cation made? The truth is that unless 
the police are able to obtain information 
that an outrage committed by moon- 
lighters arose out of au agrarian dispute 
they return it as being non-agrarian. 
Therefore these moonlighting outrages 
may or may not be agrarian cases, as the 
police have no information on the subject. 
Indeed, the probability is that nearly all 
these moonlighting outrages are agrarian 
crimes, although they are classified as 
being non-agrarian, In these cireum- 


| land, there has not 





man is amply prepared with the statistics Tyrone entirely disproves the right hon. 


Gentleman’s assertion. I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman—and it a serious 
question—can he find a single instance 
of a conviction in a serious agrarian out- 
rage case in a local venue since the 
passing of Lord O’Hagan’s Act in 1872? 


Is 


juries, was unfortunately passed for Ire- 
been, in a serious 
agrarian case, a conviction obtained in a 
local venue and before an ordinary local 
jury. What is the remedy against that 
state of affairs? Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to assert in this House 


That is amost alarming condition that there is no remedy in the case of 


agrarian crime ? There are in the 
Cabinet, besides the right hon. Gentle- 


who have been Chief Secretaries for Ire- 
land, one being the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Seeretary for War, and the other 
being the right hon, Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland, and both of them 
immediately after their return to this 
country from Ireland stated as the 
result of their experience that ordinary 
juries could not be trusted to give just 
verdicts in cases of agrarian crimes. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War said—and his words are exactly 
applicable to the present condition of 
affairs in Ireland— 

“ The key of the whole question was this : that 
in many parts of Ireland, for certain classes of 
offence, especially offences of an agrarian 
character, they could not trust the ordinary 
class of jurymen to do their duty partly from 
ignorance, partly from prejudice, but greatly 








owing to the system of terrorism under the 
National League.” 

The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say— 

“They could not be sure, even with the 
clearest evidence, of being able to obtain a 
verdict.” 

And he added— 

“The provisions for change of venue and 
special juries might very well be made the law 
of the land.’ 

IT could quote also in exactly the same terms 
from speeches by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Seeretary for Scotland. I might 
even quote from a speech on the subject 
made by that right hon. Gentleman after 
the introduction of the Home Rule Bill 
of 1886. No doubt both of those right 
hon. Gentlemen have changed _ their 
opinions with regard to Home Rule ; but 
their change of opinion cannot change 
their experiences while they held the 
high Office of Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. In addition to this, I might quote 
the words of the Prime Minister him- 
self. In introducing the Home Rule 
Bill of 1886, the right hon. Gentleman 
said that it was impossible if a trial took 
place ina local venue to obtain a con- 
viction, because the people who formed 
the local juries took a different view from 
other people as regards the criminality 
of agrarian crimes. Now, if these right 
hon. Gentlemen and the Judges of Assize 
take this view of the point, it is utterly 
ridiculous and futile for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to assert 
that changing the venue in such cases 
would be absolutely useless. I say that 
you may have your police; you may 
have your detectives; you may have 
your Resident Magistrates ; but the whole 
machinery of the Irish Government 
will totter to its foundation unless 
criminal trials in Ireland are fairly 
conducted by a change of venue. 
The right hon. Gentleman says 
that there is a right to change the venue 
at Common Law. I should like the 
right hon. Gentleman to try it. My ex- 
perience of these applications is that if 
you go before the Court and rely on the 
general condition of a county as reason 
why it would be impossible to obtain a 
fair trial the Court will say—* You 
must go to Parliament. Parliament has 
given the local venue for the trial of 
those cases.” But even if the Court 


could be induced to change the venue at 


Mr. Carson 
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Common Law in certain particular cases 
of intimidation, the result, as you will 
find recorded in the Irish law cases, 
would be that the jury panel would be 
reduced to 24; and, inasmuch as the 
prisoner would have a right to challenge 
20 out of that number, there would only 
be four jurymen left to try him. I hope, 
therefore, that we shall hear no more 
of this right to change the venue at 
Common Law. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says you must catch your prisoner 
before you can try him; but if there is 
anything which more than another is the 
cause of the reluctance of the people to 
give evidence it is the fact that though 
they may give evidence the prisoner will 
not be convicted. Unless a prisoner is 
convicted the last state of the witnesses 
against him will be worse than the first ; 
and, therefore, unless witnesses believe 
that the trial will be a fair one, 
they will decline to give evidence 
against a prisoner. On the other hand, 
you will have no difficulty in getting 
evidence if you show that your laws will 
not be paralysed, and that the evidence 
will not go for nothing. Therefore I do 
in all earnestness press on the right hon. 
Gentleman the great necessity there is 
for putting this power of changing the 
venue into operation. I certainly believe 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
entirely sincere when he stated to the 
House that if there were a necessity for 
it he would be the first to take that 
course. Is there any necessity or not ? 
And I want to know, if there is no neces- 
sity, what is the alternative the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes for the purpose 
of restoring law and order in this part of 
Ireland? I only wish to refer to one 
other matter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said it was hard to get evidence for 
the purpose of leading to conviction. 
But has the right hon, Gentleman or 
those who assist him been reading the 
newspapers in these districts for the past 
month ? If he had he would read day 
after day, in Clare, Limerick, and Kerry, 
and other parts of Ireland, of these Land 
League Courts being set up again for 
the purpose of summoning farmers before 
them. I myself, within the past few 
days, have read accounts of such meet- 
ings in Clare. In United Ireland 
of the 19th May the right hon. 
Gentleman will find that parties had 
been summoned before these Land League 
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tribunals, for the purpose of explaining 
their conduct and being held up to publie 
odium. These are matters in the daily 
routine of the journals that represent 
certain opinions in the South and West of 
Ireland. They are not matters hidden 
away in the dead of night as mooulight- 
ing cases are. What has the right hon. 
Gentleman done in these cases? One 
case has been mentioned—that of Barry. 
What are the facts in that ease? Barry 
denounced certain persons for signing 
Petitions against the Home Rule Bill, 
and the result of that was that their 
houses were burned. What steps did 
the right hon. Gentleman take in that 
case ? The only matter the right hon. 
Gentleman stated in this House was that 
it was not fair to be going back upon the 
character of Mr. Barry. Is the meaning 
of that defence this—that because Mr. 
Barry has a bad character and has beeu 
convicted before, therefore when he com- 
mits a crime now he is to be let off? 
I think the right hon. Gentleman could 
lay his finger upon many cases reported 
in these papers which, as he has himself 
statel in reply to questions, very 
frequently led to crime in which, if the 
right hon. Gentleman consulted his Legal 
Advisers, the authors of these paragraphs 
and those responsible for their publiea- 
tion could readily be brought within the 
Criminal Law. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will not allow this recru- 
descence of crime to go on and spread in 
Ireland until he finds it much more difti- 
cult to cope with than now. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
am sure, Mr. Speaker, the Government 
need no suggestion from meas to what 
the real object of this Motion is. Its 
object is, of course, two-fold. In the 
first place, it has wasted four hours of 
valuable time, on which I must con- 
gratulate the Mover of the Motion; and, 
in the second place, the object appears to 
be that the Conservative Party want to 
get the Liberal Party, who have 
denounced coercion at all times since 
1886, to utilise the Bill which the Con- 
servative Party passed in 1887 in order 
that thereby the Conservative Party 
might justify their action for the last 
seven years. In vain is the net spread 
in sight of any bird, and certainly I think 
the Government would be extremely 
wanting in ordinary sagacity if they did 
not see this. The object of this Motion 





is not so much concerned with outrages 
in the County Clare as with Party 
tactics in the House of Commons. From 
the way the stories are attempted to be 
palmed off on this House, my _helief 
is that the Tory Party seem to 
think that any yarn is good enough for 
the House of Commons. We have just 
heard the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University, with 
all the calmness of a lawyer, declare that 
in Ireland if you have a change of venue 
at Common Law you have a panel of 24, 
and that the prisoner has a right of 20 
challenges. I would like to ask the hon, 
and learned Member, is there one word of 
foundation for the statement 7 How was 
Phelan tried for the murder of Boyd in 
the year 1880? Why did not Phelan 
challenge 20 jurors ? 

Mr. CARSON: I do not know why 
he did not. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Well, he did. 
And strange to say, there were the 
ordinary number of Common Law jurors 
left in the box. The reason is plain, 
beeause it is not true that the panel con- 
sists of 24 jurors, though it is true that 
the prisoner has the right of 20 challenges. 
Ido not intend to go into the techni- 
calities of the matter now, but if any 
hon. Member looks it up he will find it 
in the books. I wish simply to expose 
and demolish as absurd—— 

Mr. CARSON: As a matter of per- 
sonal explanation, I wish to say I was re- 
ferring to a change ¢f venue from one 
county to another, and not to a restricted 
trial in the Queen’s Bench in Dublin. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is referring to some- 
thing I never heard of. If the hon, and 
learned Gentleman feels disposed to ime 
agine a certain state of things, all I 
can say is that in my present position I 
am unable to deal with them. I should 
like to say one word as to tue condition 
of Clare. I believe that the person 
most responsible for the condition of 
Clare at this moment is Mr. Justice 
O’Brien. There is no use in this House 
in trying to blink the facts. What is the 
position ? You have in Ireland a set of 
political Judges. I go into the Queen's 


Bench in Dublin, and whom do I 
find confronting me? Mr. Justice 
Holmes, who sat upon that (the 
Treasury Bench) and proposed the 


Coercion Act; Mr. Justice Gibson, who 








is second in command; and Mr. Justice 
Madden, who also acted under the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour), and 
the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
in Ireland Cries of “ Order!) 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! The 
hon. and learned Member is now perilously 
near the infringement of the Rule which 
Says that you must bot commeat, ex- 
cept upon Motion in due course, upon 
the conduct of the Judges of the land, or 
impute to them, arising out of political 
circumstances, any bias in their conduct. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I shall care- 
fully abstain from any infringement of 
the Rule. All I say is this, that here 
you have four gentlemen who have been 
Attorney Generals under this Coercion 
Act. And when they go down through 
the length and breadth of Ireland to 
declare at the Summer Assizes, or at the 
Winter Assizes, or at the Spring Assizes, 
that a particular state of things exists in 
the country, of course I cannot forget 
that I have seen these gentlemen at that 
Table. [Cries of “ Order!) 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to ask you, Sir, whether the hon. 
and learned Member is not now doing 
the very thing you told him not to do ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member, as I said before, is 
going very near an infringement of the 
Rule, and I must ask him to faithfully 
observe the spirit of it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I shall simply 
say this, that I admire the character of 
the English Judges, who never do any- 
thing of the kind. [Cries of “ Order 1") 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must call the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to Order. I 
have appealed to him already, not ina 
very direct way he will admit; but I 
think he should observe the ruling I 
have made, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Iam very sorry, 
Sir, if I have infringed the ruling you 
have made. As this, therefore, appears 
to be so delicate a subject I think I had 
better pass from it altogether, reserving 
to myself when I pass beyond the doors 
of this House complete liberty of appre- 
ciation. I will therefore depart from 
this subject, which eannot very well be 
treated in this House except by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who utilise the 
Charges of these Judges. So much upon 
that head. I would now like to give the 
House two or three grounds for the pre- 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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sent condition of things in Clare. I 
believe that the present state of Clare is 
largely owing to the distribution of 
Secret Service money under recent Ad- 
ministrations. I will say this to Her 
Majesty’s Government, that I believe no 
worse system could exist than the system 
by which you perpetually keep in your 
pay in a particular county or district a 
standing hired informer. If a man is to 
be rewarded for giving information—if 
you must reward a scoundrel who has 
taken part in crime for peaching upon 
his colleagues—then I say, having re- 
warded him, the use the Government 
have been making of him should then 
and there cease. What happens under 
successive Administrations 7 You have 
kept in your pay in the County of Clare 
a series of ruffians so disgraceful that 
they were not even defended in this 
House by the right hon. Gentleman who 
then was at the head of the Government 
—men so disgraceful that their conduct 
when exposed in this House brought the 
blush of shame to the cheeks of even 
coercionist Members of Parliament. You 
have kept this class of men in your pay, 
and I say they have stimulated outrage, 
provoked outrage, and even committed 
outrage. A notorious case was the case 
of the murder of Head Constable 
Whelehan. It is well known and was 
proved in this House, under the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition, 
that Cullinane, the informer, had been 
put up for this job, It was not denied, it 
was known to the police that this outrage 
was going to take place, but unfortu- 
nately the person who suffered by this 
put up plan was not anybody but the 
unfortunate Whelehan himself, and the 
informer was compelled to tell the whole 
story upon the table. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary has been 
attacked by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone for having transferred a con- 
stable from County Clare to another 
county. What was proved about this 
Constable O'Halloran in this House ? 
That he himself distributed ten pound 
notes to various peopie, with a view of 
getting information. The te: pound 
note that O'Halloran gave to one man 
was produced in this House by the then 
Member for the Division, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position saw nothing to blush at in it. 
I say that Her Majesty’s Government 
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should pnt an end to this system of using 
State informers iv the County of Clare, 
and if they did so the encouragement of 
crime by informers would, to that extent, 
be endel. There is another suggestion 
that I would make to Her Majesty's 
Goverument. At the present moment, 
in the police force, it is only a particmlar 
sergeant, or a particular officer, who has 
any interest in the detection of crime. 
The general body of the Police Force at 
large has no interest in the detection of 
crime. A particular sergeant is entrusted 
with the distribution of special rewards. 
He has the whole matter under his hand. 
The other members of the force are 
well-acquainted with these facts. They 
say, “It is no business of ours to bring 
criminals to justice.” To that extent 
there is indifference amongst the police 
force as to bringing the proper means 
to bear upon the detection of crime. 
Above all, I think the state of Clare 
was brought about by an_ ineffective 
County Inspector. The removal of the 
County Inspector from Clare will largely 
tend to the improvement of the district 
if he is replaced by an efficient officer. 
I do not know who has replaced him, 
but I think the inefficiency of the County 
Inspector of Clare was the third great 
cause of the state of the county ; and I 
am sure, if he is replaced by a better 
man, it will greatly tend to improve 
that district. There is another reason 
for the state of Clare, and that is the 
conviction of innocent men. Take the 
conviction of the brothers Delahunty, 
one of whom was notoriously an innocent 
man. The two brothers were convicted 
together. One of them went down on 
his knees to the Judge, and swore that 
his brother was innocent, and that he 
alone was guilty. I believe that from 
these convictions of innocent men the 
idea has spread among these moonlighters 
that, in all probability, it is the innocent 
men and not the guilty men who will be 
convicted, and I believe that fact has 
largely led to demoralisation. I would 
be glad that Her Majesty’s Government 
would look into the case of the younger 
brother Delahunty, and investigate the 
circumstances connected with his arrest. 
The only other observation I shall make 
is as regards the question of the change 
of venue. Great stress has been laid by 
the Opposition upon this question of the 
change of venue. I will not at all say that 





there is not something to be said for change 
of venue when a county is in a demo- 
ralised state; but I do not regard this 
Motion as having been brought forward 
with any bona fide object whatever. I 
do not believe it is brought forward in 
order to put an end to the state of things 
in Clare. I believe you are delighted 
with the state of things in Clare. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone crowed 
with jubilation when the Chief Secretary 
was obliged to admit that there were 15 
more outrages now than 12 months ago. 
All these outrages are nuts to the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone. The tele- 
gram that he read out that a man was 
just shot at in the County of Clare re- 
minded me of a man who has been out 
shooting, and who has taken a big bag. 


He flourished the telegram before the 
= 

House—“ Another outrage in Clare— 

good for the Unionist.” You are 


delighted with the state of things in 
Clare because you can use it as a weapon 
against Her Majesty's Government. 
This question of the change of venue, no 
doubt, is one of considerable difficulty. The 
moment the Government avail themselves 
of any section of the Crimes Act, that mo- 
ment the Conservative Party will shout 
out with one voice—* Oh, we are justi- 
fied, our justification is complete now. 
What did you say in 1887 ? At last, so 
barbarous are those Irish that you have 
been obliged to resort to coercion your- 
self.” That is what you want. You 
hardly disguise it, because your papers 
are not as wise as your statesmen. They 
blurt out things in the most inconvenient 
fashion ; and therefore I simple and ab- 
solutely decline to believe that this Motion 
is brought ferward for any bona fide object. 
Four hundred Amendments were getting 
a little tedious, and this is a “ maiden 
over.” You have changed the bowling. 
Your 400 Amendments have been put 
on the shelf for afew hours, and now 
you are taking a turn at the County of 
Clare. The thing is perfectly apparent. 
It deceives nobody, and I am really 
astonished that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
do not do the thing a little more scienti- 
fically. When we were obstructing was 
this the way we did it? Did we ever 
miss a Vote on Account? Did any one 
of us go out speaking for a noble Duke 
when he ought to be in this House to 
move his Motion ? Did we go to garden 
parties or anything of that kind? =No; 
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we stayed on these Benches and moved 
our Motion, and did not bring forward 
irrelevant Motions two days afterwards, 
without even the pretence that they were 
brought forward for a bond fide object. 
The Unionist Party up to the present 
have not made at all as good a fist of 
this business as had been supposed. You 
were told they were the strongest 
Opposition of modern times. 
“Question!” ) Iam very glad to hear 
that cry. It is a reminder, no doubt, of 
great value, and having received the 
smallest reminder that I am out of Order, 
thankful us they will be that I have 
occupied 10 minutes of this evening, I 
will obey the slightest hint from the hon. 
Gentlemen who ure so admirably able to 
decide upon points of order, and I will 
resume my seat. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 203; 
Noes 241,—(Division List, No. 107.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 
(No, 209.) 
committee. [ Progress, 31st May.] 
[ELEVENTH NiGut.] 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Legislative Authority. 

Clause 3 (Exceptions from powers 
of Irish Legislature.) 

*THe CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
following Amendment, which stood in 
the name of General Goldsworthy, was 
out of Order :— 

In Clause 3, page 1, line 22, after the secoinl 
word “or,” insert “the Secretary of State for 
Ireland so soon as he shal] be appointed,” 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) intimated that he should 
bring forward « New Clause dealing 
with the question. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) had the 
following Amendment on the Paper :— 

In Clause 3, page 1, line 24, after “ of war,” 
insert “ Provided always that nothing in this 
section shall prevent the passing of any Irish 
Act whenever such Act may be uecessary to 
provide for the proportionate contribution of 
Treland to Imperial liabilities arising from a 
state of war or exceptional preparation for 
war.” 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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[Cries of 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Before 


the hon. Gentleman moves this Amend- 
ment, I would, with the leave of the House, 
like to make a suggestion. The object of 
the hon. Member is a perfectly good one, 
and the Government are quite ready to 
meet him; but there are two objections 
to the Amendment. The hon, Member 
begins by assuming that Ireland is to be 
liable for her share of war expenditure. 
The Government have already stated 
that in their view Parliament has the 
fullest right to impose on Ireland her 
share towards that expenditure ; but the 
Irish Legislature ought to be left per- 
fectly free as to the mode in which that 
liability is to be satisfied, and Ireland 
ought not to be disabled from raising 
money. We ought not, therefore, to rule 
that the war liabilities of Ireland are to 
be satisfied by the Irish Executive, and 
the question ought to be reserved for con- 
sideration until we come to the Financial 
Clauses. The object which the Govern- 
ment have in view is a perfectly legiti- 
mate one, and it ought to apply to all the 
reserved subjects. For the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment I propose to substitute 
the following, which I submit to him 
will meet the case. On page 2, at the 
end of the clause, to insert— 

“ Provided always that nothing in this section 

shall prevent the passing of any Irish Act for 
discharging any liabilities imposed by Act of 
Parliament.” 
That proposal is large and general ; it 
excludes all the heads of the reserved sub- 
jects, and prevents any question as to the 
incapacity of the Irish Parliament to 
raise funds for any purpose. 

Mr. HANBURY should be willing 
to meet the right hon. Gentleman as far 
as he could if what had been suggested 
would meet the purpose he had in view 
in drawing up the Amendment. But he 
thought the Leader of the House had 
misapprehended the gist of the Amend- 
ment. In the first place, he was of 
opinion that a bird in hand was worth more 
than two in the bush, and the Financial 
Clauses could not come on until a late 
period—in fact, they had some doubt 
whether they would come on at all. 
Again, as he had said, the right hon. 
Gentleman misapprehended the purpose 
of his proposal. The object of the 
Amendment was not to say that this 
extraordinary expenditure must neces- 
sarily be met by an Irish Act, but that 
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it might, if necessary, be met by an Irish 


Government of 


Act. The Bill did not allow any portion 
of that extraordinary expenditure to be 
met by an Irish Act. He could not 
agree with the further objection raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman—that this 
proviso ought to apply to all the sub- 
sectious in this clause; but during the 
adjournment fer dinner he would consult 
with the Leader of the Opposition, and 
would, when the Committee resumed, 
state the decision at which he arrived. 


On resuming, 


Mr. HANBURY said, he had had an 
opportunity of consulting the Leader of 
the Cpposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) and 
the late Solicitor General (Sir E. Clarke), 
and they both agreed that the proposition 
which had been made fully carried out 
the object of his Amendment. He was 
perfectly willing to withdraw his 
Amendment and insert the words sug- 
gested at the end of the clause as 
follows :— 

“ Provided always that nothing in this section 
shali prevent the passing of any Irish Act for 
discharging any liabilities imposed by Act of 
Parliament.” 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar) said, he understood 
that these were the exact words used 
by the Prime Minister. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he had the 
words in the handwriting of a Member 
of the Government. 


Mr. SEXTON rose, but—— 


Tue CHAIRMAN : There is nothing 
before the Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Amendment. 

*THe CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
has not yet been moved. We have only 
heard a conversation, and it was not 
properly before the Committee. 

Mr. HANBURY said, before the 
Amendment was withdrawn he should 
like a distinct answer as to the words of 
the Prime Minister. Were those words 
accepted or not 7 

Tue CHAIRMAN then read Mr. 
Hanbury’s original Amendment. 

Sir J. RIGBY: The words which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister proposed 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.), on 
a noint of Order, asked whether the 
Amendment onght not to be put in the 
first instance before discussion arose ? 
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Treland Bill. 


Tue CHAIRMAN did not reply. 

Sir J. RIGBY, rising again, gave 
way to 

Mr. SEXTON, who said, as he under- 
stood it, Ireland was to contribute under 
two heads—an ordinary contribution and 
a special contribution in the case of war. 
He wished to have it made clear that her 
liabilities would not be made greater by 
this Amendment or the words suggested 
in lieu of the Amendment. He would 
suggest that the words to be used should 
be—* To prevent any liabilities imposed 
by this Act.” That would show that 
there was to be no increase in the lia- 
bilities by any other Act. 

Mr. HANBURY said. he rose to a 
point of Order. He did not move the 
words now. ‘They were to be moved at 
the end of the clause, and he apprehended 
any discussion now was out of Order, 
He had a distinct pledge from the Go- 
vernment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is quite 
right. The hon. Member wishes, then, 
to withdraw his Amendment ? 

Mr. HANBURY said, yes; but it 
would be taken—the words would be 
inserted—at the end of the clause upon 
the sub-section, 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would like, 
before they passed from the subject, to 
hear the views of the Solicitor General 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland on 
the words proposed by the hon. Member 
for Preston, and the statement he had just 
made regarding them. The words seemed 
to him to carry an extension of the lia- 
bilities proposed by the Bill. They 
were entitled to know whether Ireland 
was to contribute under two heads—an 
ordinary contribution and a special one 
in time of war? His object was to 
ensure that the liabilities would not be 
increased, 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Whatever the 
agreement arrived at, it took place when 
I was not present. 

*¢ Tut CHAIRMAN: The only question 
now before the Committee is that the 
Amendment be withdrawn, and it is not 
proposed to move any further Amendment 
until the end of the clause is reached. Jog 

Mr. SEXTON : Before we agree to 
the withdrawal of the Amendment it is 
desirable that we should ascertain what 
the agreement is that was come to a few 
moments ago. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister told the 
hon. Member for Preston that he would 
insert at the end of the clause the words 
which were read out at the time—words 
to the effect of the Amendment of that 
hon. Member. 


Mr. HANBURY said, the words he 
had read out he had read from a manu- 
script in the handwriting of the Secretary 
to the Treasury taken from the lips of the 
Prime Minister himself. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that one of 
the objections the Prime Minister took to 
the words of his hon. Friend was that 
they only applied to one exceptional 
liability, and he suggested a form of 
words which covered a number of ex- 
ceptional liabilities. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was willing 
for words to be inserted such as would 
provide for all the liabilities under the 
Act, but he should look askance at any 
Amendment having reference to liabili- 
ties beyond those. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the Prime 
Minister had declared that he desired to 
give a larger scope to the liability than 
that contained in the Amendment. When 
the matter came up for decision he hoped 
there would be no hesitation in carrying 
out the view of the Prime Minister. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he rose 
to move an Amerdment which would in- 
troduce, in effect, the Preamble of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870. The 
object was to except from the powers of 
the Irish Legislature the power to make 
laws as to 
“the regulation of the conduct of any portion of 
Her Majesty’s subjects during the existence of 
hostilities between foreign States with which 
Her Majesty is at peace, in respect of such 
hostilities ; or.” 

The Foreign Enlistment Act, which was 
one of first-rate importance, extended to 
all the dominions of Her Majesty, includ- 
ing the adjacent territorial waters, and 
provided that nothing should be done to 
the detriment of foreign Powers who 
might be at war with each other whilst 
at peace with us. It was an Act uni- 
verselly applicable to the whole of the 
British Empire. It was an Act which 
no colony could alter. He presumed it 


was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
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should not have power to alter that Act 
in any way. He would like, however, to 
ask the Solicitor General or the Secretary 
for Ireland whether it was the view of 
the Government that the case he put 
in his Amendment was already sufficiently 
covered in any sub-section of the clause, 
or whether they thought his Amendment 
was necessary ? 

*Sir J. RIGBY was understood to 
reply that in his view the point raised by 
the hon. Member was already provided 
for in the Bill. The regulation of the 
conduct of any of Her Majesty’s subjects 
during hostilities would be connected 
with legislation having reference to a 
state of war. That would not be a 
matter relating exclusively to Ireland. 
This question was covered by Section 2 
of the Bill—by the fact that the only 
power given to the Irish Legislature was 
to make laws ‘un respect of matters ex- 
clusively relating to Ireland or any part 
thereof. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he was 
afraid he could not accept that assurance, 
and he would therefore proceed with his 
observations in support of his Amend- 
ment. The case that might arise under 
the Foreign Enlistment Act would very 
likely deal with some individual in Ire- 
land, and it was a startling idea that the 
limitation of legislative powers of the 
Irish Parliament to matters exclusively 
Irish could by any possibility be held to 
prevent the Irish Parliament from repeal- 
ing Section 8 of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, so as te allow an individual to build 
and equip a ship, say at the great ship- 
building yard in Belfast, with the know- 
ledge that it would be used for purposes 
of war against a friendly State. It 
never occurred to lim that anyone would 
argue that the fact that the powers of 
the Irish Legislature were limited to 
matters exclusively relating to Ireland 
would prevent the Jrish Parliament from 
repealing that section, and allowing a 
ship building yard in Belfast to build a 
blockade-runner or a fast cruiser, in that 
way bringing not only Ireland but the 
whole British Empire into difficulties. 
That argument was a striking example 
of the legal subtlety of the Solicitor 
General, and might do for the Court of 
Chancery, but would not pass muster in 
the House of Commons. 





Government that the Irish Legislature 
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*Sir J. RIGBY said, that he might 
have called attention to the sub-sections 
of the clause as precluding the Irish Par- 
liament from repealing the Foreign En- 
listment Act. Those sub-sections would 
prevent the Irish Parliament from legis- 
lating as to Treaties and other relations 
with foreign States and as to matters 
arising out of a state of war. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, those 
sub-sections had seemed to him to be the 
sub-sections which would bear upon the 
matter if any part of the Bill did. It 
was a startling proposition to say that 
the provision as to the making of peace 
and war should refer to war between two 
foreigu States in which this country was 
not concerned. The obvious meaning 
of the sub-section was the question of 
this country being at peace or war with 
a foreign Power. The other sub-section 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
referred was that which prevented the 
Irish Parliament from dealing with the 
question of Treaties or other relations 
with foreign States or the relations 
between different parts of Her Majesty's 
dominions.  “ Other relations ” must 
mean other relations of the same kind— 
Conventions or Agreements of any sort 
between this couutry and some other 
nation. It seemed to him impossible to 
conceive that offences against Inter- 
national Law, which might not absolutely 
form the subject of Treaty and offences 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act, could 
be held to be covered by the words of 
Sub-section 4. They had to look upon 
this question in the light in which it 
would strike an ordinary person, It was 
a matter which should be considered by 
laymen as well as by lawyers, so that 
the clause should be made clear and 
explicit. The failure to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
might involve this country in war or in 
an arbitration costing us many millions. 
The Act was passed in 1870 as a result 
of long deliberation and of bitter experi- 
ence, after the Alabama question had 
been hanging for many years over our 
heads, and in the early days of the Franco- 
German War, when it was felt to be 
essential that further powers should be 
given to the Government to prevent a 
recurrence of the American difficulty. The 
main provisions of the Bill were, in the 
first place, to prevent illegal enlistment ; 
that was to say, to prevent enlistment in 
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any part of the British Empire of men 
to take service with either of two 
belligerents who were already at war. 
After the establishment of an Irish Par- 
liament this question might easily become 
of vital practical importance. Supposing 
a war arose in which there might be a 
possibility of the temporal power of the 
Pope being restored. This country might 
be neutral, or might possibly be on the 
side of Italy. But there would be a very 
strong feeling in Ireland on the side of 
the Power that held out a chance of the 
restoration of the temporal power of the 
Pope. There would be an enormous 
temptation to the Irish Parliament to give 
facilities for the formation of a foreign 
Legion, and if such a Legion were formed, 
we might be involved in the most serious 
consequences. It seemed to him of 
essential importance, therefore, that there 
should be no doubt that the power to 
repeal any’of the sections of that Act 
should remain in the hands of the 
Imperial Parliament, and should not be 
given into the hands of a subordinate 
Parliament in another part of the Empire. 
The next set of clauses of the Act dealt 
with illegal shipbuilding, and fitting out 
and aiding the cruisers of the enemy, 
and this was a question not merely of 
our own Statutes, but of the rules which 
we laid down in our Geneva Arbitration, 
which we undertook to hold for the 
future and to do our best to enforce, and 
for any breach or violation of which we 
should be held liable. It was because 
we transgressed the rules we had laid 
down and accepted ex post facto that 
we had to pay an indemnity of 15,500,000 
dollars. Under the Foreign Enlistment 
Act the very largest powers of seizure 
were given to the officers of the Execu- 
tive. In Ireland the Lord Lieutenant 
would deal with these matters, and he 
wished to know whether the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would, in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion, act under the control of the 
Irish Parliament or under the control of 
Parliament at Westminster? What he 
wished to make certain of was whether 
it would be possible for the Irish Parlia- 
ment to repeal any of the provisions of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act? It was 
clear that if they ventured to do so ina 
time of war the Imperial Parliament 
would certainly interfere, and by its over- 
mastering power stop them from doing 
But that would be a very unsatis- 
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factory way of treating the question, and 
would bring about far more friction than 
would be created in laying down in clear 
and simple words the rights of the two 
Parliaments. This question, it seemed 
to him, was far too important to leave 
uncertain, and to subtle constructions 
such as those as the Solicitor General. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 24, after “war,” insert “the 
regulation of the conduct of any portion of Her 
Majesty's subjects during the existence of 
hostilities between foreign States with which 
Her Majesty is at peace, in respect of such 
hostilities ; or."—(CWr. Parker Smith.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
has already given the opinion of the Go- 
vernment as to the intention of this Bill 
—that there shall be no power in the 
Trish Parliament to interfere with the 
provisions to which the hon. Member has 
referred, and has stated that in his judg- 
ment the words of the Bill are perfectly 
adequate to give effect to that intention. 
That, Iam bound to say, is our feeling. 
But the hon. Gentleman, looking at the 
Bill, I am sure not with a desire to destroy 
it, but in perfect good faith, has doubts as 
to whether the clause gives effect to the 
intention which the Government have 
expressed. Those doubts may be shared 
by others. The policy of the Govern- 
ment in a case of that kind is to pay all 
the respect we can to doubts we do not 
share, provided the mode proposed for 
meeting these doubts does not in our 
judgment import any inconvenience or 
danger. That is the principle on which 
we have acted, and that is the principle 
on which we mean to act. Examining 
the words of the Amendment from that 
point of view, the Government do not 
think there is any harm in them, They 
express what we believe to be already 
conveyed by the Bill : and as there is no 
harm in them, we are willing to admit 
them. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, this raised, for the first time, a fresh 
question of extreme importance to this 
country, though, of course, there was 
nothing more to be said now that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had seen his way to accept the Amend- 
ment. The effect of the Amendment 
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was merely to insert in the Bill the title 
of the Act of 1870 as an assertion that 
the Act of 1870 could not be touched by 
the Irish Legislature. Of course, they 
could not touch the question of the 
Executive at this stage ; but inasmuch 
as these words were now to be put into 
the Bill, of course the Prime Minister 
would in the same spirit see that provision 
was made for carrying out the obligations 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 


Mr. SEXTON was wiliing that the 
view of the Prime Minister should be 
varried into effect; but he doubted 
whether, as a matter of drafting, the 
words of the Amendment were apt words 
for the purpose. He would put it to the 
Solicitor General that he should apply 
himself to the matter, so as to prepare 
words which would make it clear that 
there should be no infraction of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act by the Irish 
Parliament. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, he could see no 
objection to these words as they stood. 
There could be no reason for supposing 
that they covered anything more than 
the prevention of such legislation as 
would be against the spirit of the Act of 
1870, and might involve us in difficulties 
with other Powers. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Thenext Amend- 
ment, in the name of the Member for 
North Islington (Mr. Bartley), which is 
“Clause 3, page, 1, line 24, after ‘or,’ 
insert—to change the name, title, or 
powers of the Legislature as established 
by this Act,” is out of Order. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
rose to move the following Amendment :— 
In Clause 3, page 2, line 1, leave out 
“naval or military forces,” and insert 
“army, navy, militia, volunteers, and any 
other military forces.” 

Mr. W. FE. GLADSTONE: We 
propose to accept this Amendment, with 
the exception that we would alter the 
precedence as between the Army and 
Navy. We would suggest that the 
words should read “navy, army, militia, 
volunteers,” and so on, 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I have no objection te the slight 
alteration proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, 
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Amendment proposed, 


Government of 


“naval or 
army, 
military 


In page 2, line 1, leave out 
military forces,’ and insert “navy, 
militia, volunteers, and any other 
forces." —(Sir BE. Ashmead-Bartlett.5 

Question, “ That those words be there 


inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


THe CHAIRMAN: The next three 
Amendments are out of Order. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that on behalf 
of the hon. Member for Dover he would 
move the next Amendment, 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 1, after “forces,” insert “or 
any police force other than a local police force 
required for local purposes and acting under the 
orders of a local authority." —(Mr. Bartley.) 

Question proposed, * That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, the whole ques- 
tion of police was dealt with in Clause 
30 of the Bill and the Schedule dependent 
on it, and it would be extremely incon- 
venient to have anything bearing upon 
that subject elsewhere than in that 
clause. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I agree 
with the hon. Member for North Kerry 
that it would convenient to 
discuss this question, if it has to be dis- 
cussed, on the later clause. I hope it 
will not be insisted upon. 

Sir E. CLAKE did not think Seetion 
30 would be a convenient point for con- 
sidering this Amendment. The question 
was whether a Legislative Body in Ire- 
land was or was not prohibited from 
dealing with police which were of an 
Imperial or central character or other 
than a local force. If they looked at 
the 30th clause they would find that it 
referred only to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police and the way in which those forces 
could be dealt with. If any prohibition 
was to be inserted in the Bill this would 
be the apprepriate place. 

Mr. SEXTON pointed out that under 
the 6th schedule, read in connection 
with the 30th clause, local forces might 
be established by Irish Act. That would, 
therefore, be the place in which the 
Amendment should be dealt with. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (who was 
indistinctly heard) was understood to 
speak as follows :—1l must admit that 
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some argument in favour of 
with the Amendment at the 
moment. My contention is 
that, from a theoretical point of 
view, the control of the _ police 
ought not to be taken out of the dis- 
cretion of the Irish Legislature, on the 
broad ground that it is a matter which 
relates absolutely and exclusively to Irish 
affairs. I have always held the very 
strongest opinion that the duties of the 
police are duties which constitute the 
very first letter in the alphabet of local 
governmert. Historically, the basis of 
all local government is the local protec- 
tion of life and property. Now, let us 
look at the case from a practical point 
of view. It appears to me that if we 
attempted to interfere with the discretion 
of the Irish Legislature we should place 
them in a very false position. You must 
in a good police force have the power of 
transmission of a body of men from one 
district to another. The wants of par- 
ticular districts and neighbourhoods are 
not a coustant quantity. A town may 
require « certain number of police for 
its own purposes; but special cireum- 


there is 
dealing 
present 


stances may arise which, as in the case of 
Hull the other week, without the smallest 
imputation on the intention of any of 
those connected with the recent strike, 
constitute a state of things in which 
prudence requires that there should be a 
larger number of police on the spot. 
Will you lay down as your policy in 
the matter of police that the police 
force of each locality should be aec- 
cording to its maximum wants or accord- 
ing to its aggregate, which are also its 
minimum wants. Take the case of Bel- 
fast, which furnishes the best example 
that I think the whole case of Ireland, 
as far as recent experience goes, presents. 
Should we force the Irish Legislature 
to fix the police force at Belfast at its 
maximum wants ? No, certainly not. 
Surely it would be much better that, 
instead of having in every police district 
arrangements adequate to meet exi- 
gencies, which eccur once in 15, or 20, 
or 50 years, you should have a central 
force, which would be adequate to meet 
the whole of such exigencies. Other- 
wise, it is evident that you must bring 
about enormous waste. You ought to 
have in each district a police foree 
strictly adequate to its ordinary aggregate 
wants, which are also its minimum wants, 
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and you ought to have the means some- 
where in the country of meeting what- 
ever special exigencies are likely to 
arise. It appears to me that these are 
propositions which do not belong to the 


Government of 


contested parts of this subject. Very 
well then, what is to be done? I am for 
localising to the utmost degree. Even 


if the Irish Legislature chose to avoid 
having any central police foree, which I] 
rather hope it would, they would be 
obliged to make provision for having 
somewhere an available and disposable 
extra police force over and above the 
wants of some special locality—say 
Dublin—which extra force might upon 
occasion be made use of for the different 
parts of the country, just as in England 
now detachments of police are sent from 
one district to another to meet local 
wants. I cannot conceive how this can 
be disputed. Supposing there were dis- 
turbances in Belfast, would it be right 
that it should depend absolutely and 
finally upon the Municipality — of 
Dublin to determine whether order 
should be restored in Belfast or not ? 
It surely obvious, not — that 
you should necessarily introduce a 
Central Authority—God forbid ; no one 
wants to avoid that more than I do—but 
that it would be absurd to say that the 
power of provision for the special wants 
of any particular district should depend 
on the will of the Local Authority of 
some other district. I think the hon. 
Member who is responsible for the 
Amendment means to make the Com- 
mittee understand that there is a certain 
jealousy of a political force. The Royal 
Trish Constabulary is an expiring Force, 
and will be replaced by an Irish Force. 
Ix the Viceroy to have no control over 
the movement of police forces from one 
part of the country to another as far as 
regards the meeting of exigencies which 
might occasionally arise? I cannot 
think the hon. Member really means to 
prevent the intervention of the Authority 
respousible for the peace of the country 
in determining those questions which 
may arise, and which always must arise 
from time to time. I think, without 
going further into the question, there are 
adequate reasons why we should not 
attempt to interfere by prohibition in a 
matter so purely Irish and so entirely 


Is 


beyond the possible occurrence of any- 
thing in the nature of risk. 


Mr. W. E. Gledstone 
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Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, he 


had never contemplated that there should 
be no Central Authority in Ireland 
having power to move a central force or 
local contingents of police from one place 
to another. His difficulty was that the 
Bill, as it stood, contemplated the gradual 
substitution of purely local forces for the 
Royal Irish Constabulary as it now 
existed. But there was nothing in the 
Bill or in the facts of Irish history which 
would lead to the supposition that an 
Irish Government would abolish the 
Royal Irish Constabulary out of hand. 
The Royal Irish Constabulary had been 
the good servants of all those who had 
employed them. The present Chief 
Secretary (Mr. J. Morley), the Leader 
ot the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
and everyone else who had had any 
dealings with the Force had been proud 
to speak of them as they deserved, and 
had paid them many well deserved 
tributes in the House of Commons. In 
‘alm moments the Nationalist Members 
had added their tributes, and he did not 
think it beyond the bounds of possibility 
that there would be no undue hurry on 
the part of an Irish Government to 
abolish altogether one of the factors of 
Irish life of which Irishmen might be 
most proud. That being so, the Com- 
mittee must consider that the Royal 
Irish Constabulary might continue to 
exist in many places, and his object was 
to make this perfectly clear. If the 
Lord Lieutenant in his relations with 
the Royal Irish Constabulary was an 
Imperial officer the Amendment ought 
to be accepted, because only yesterday 
the Prime Minister stated that the Lord 
Lieutenant, except within those spheres 
of action specifically withdrawn by this 
clause, was an Irish officer responsible to 
the Irish Executive. As long, however, 
as the Royal Irish Constabulary existed 
he would act, according to the Bill, as 
the representative of Her Majesty the 
(lueen. If so, it was clear that the Con- 
stabulary ought to be excepted under 
the 3rd clause, just as the Army and 
Navy were excepted. But, supposing 
that the Irish Legislature dia get rid 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, what 
was to be placed in the field of action 
cleared ? The Prime Minister said 
he was in favour of localising the 
police as far as possible. In making 
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that statement the right hon. Gentleman 
had merely repeated the tenor of 
thousands of speeches throughout the 
country. Would not the Government, 
then, prohibit in this Bill the recrudes- 


cence of an evil they had deplored 
during the six years of the late 
Government's tenure of Office. 


The Prime Minister had implied that 
in asking the Committee to accept this 
Amendment he was casting some reflec- 
tion upon the Irish nation and upon the 
Irish Legislature which he hoped to see 
created. In fact, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had again employed the old argu- 
ment about attributing to the Irish 
nothing human but the form. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
nothing of the kind. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to imply that the 
Amendment was inspired by mistrust. 


said 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: LI said 
nothing about mistrust. 
Mr. WYNDHAM held that the 


Prime Minister had intimated that the 
Mover of the Amendment was actuated 
by mistrust of the Irish nation in sug- 
gesting that the Irish Legislature might 
go beyond the tenour of the Bill by 
creating a clandestine force to coerce 
Ulster. He held that view, and denied 
that it constituted any reproach to the 
Irish people, or to the Irish Legislature 
that was tobe. They were invited by the 
Bill to divest themselves of the responsi- 
bility of keeping the peace as between 
Ulster and the rest of Ireland, and to 
shift that responsibility on to the 
shoulders of the Irish Legislature. But 
if he were a responsible Minister 
in that Legislature he should utterly 
refuse to undertake the task unless he 
was allowed to embody a force analogous 
to the Royal Irish Constabulary as it 
now existed. Did not that dispose of 
the insinuation that he was distrustful of 
the Irish nation, and that he suspected 
the Irish Legislature would act contrary 
to the spirit of the Bill? Indeed, he 
contended that it would be no crime if 
the Irish Legislature sought to create 
such a foree, unless they were directly 
prohibited by Aet of Parliament from 
doing so. A central foree—a force re- 
movable from place to place, as the 
necessity arose—would be necessary in 
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Ireland to preserve peace and order, 
whether the country was under Nationalist 
or Imperial Government. Then came 
the question, Who should have the eon- 
trol of that central foree 2? There could 
be but one answer to that question. 
They had in the 2nd clause of the Bil! 
the declaration that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment must be supreme. It had been 
said that that declaration would remain 
a mere idle form of words unless they 
had some machinery in Ireland, such as an 
adequate police force, which the Imperial 
Parliament could direct to make good its 
supremacy throughout Ireland. If the 
Government intended to adhere to their 
declarations that they would effectively 
maintain the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament, they would insert provisions 
in the Bill either to retain the Royal 
Irish Constabulary as at present, or to 
create another central force. On the 
other hand, if they broke faith with 
respect to those declarations, and refused 
to allow the insertion of Amendmeuts 
for creating adequate machinery to main- 
tain that supremacy, they would ag- 
gravate the consequences of their laches 
and not only deprive the loyal people 
of Ireland of armed protectors but im- 
pose upon them armed oppressors. The 
necessity for a centralised foree had 
been admitted by the Prime Minister. 
The question, then, to be decided was 
whether the Imperial Parliament, which 
must be more impartial than the Parlia- 
ment sitting in Dublin, was to control that 
force? It must be remembered that 
the Royal Irish Constabulary had been 
described at one time as “ Morley’s 
Murderers,” and at another time as “ Bal- 
four’s Bloodhounds.”. What name, he 
asked, would a similar foree controlled by 
the Irish Parliament be called; but, 
above all, what would be the essence and 
character of such a foree ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 


Minister, in his observations upon this 


Prime 
Amendment, was, through the aceident 
of the progress of business in Committee, 
placed somewhat under the disadvantage 
of speaking before he had heard the 
arguments which the Mover of the 
Amendment proposed to advance in its 
defenee, There are, therefore, aspects 
of the question which appear to have 
escaped the attention of the Government, 
The Prime Minister, in his speech, 
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appears to contemplate the necessity for 
Ireland of some kind of central police 
force, and he seems to think that some 
such central police force exists at the 
present time in this country, That is 
a mistake. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There 
is a large force in the Metropolis, under 
the control of the Executive Govern- 
ment, which supplies all the needful 
purposes of a central force. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The one 
observation I have to make on that state- 
ment is that, as I understand, the Go- 
vernment propose to hand over the 
central police foree to the control of the 
County Council, with the exception of 
a small fragment in central London, 
which is to remain under the Executive 
power. That force wiil not be of the 
slightest use for provincial work. It 
could not be of service, for example, in 
the case of disturbances at Hull or else- 
where. Then, again, ido not believe it is 
legal, and certainly it is not practicable 
to use the London Police Force in 
Scotland. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: They go 
to Balmoral. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, when 
I was Secretary for Scotland it was at 
one time difficult to provide an adequate 
police force to deal with disturbances in 
one or two of the Highland Counties, 
and the Executive had to rely entirely 
upon the charity of the police authorities 
of other districts of Scotland—a charity 
which was withheld in some cases, and 
very grudgingly granted in others. The 
coutention of the Prime Minister that 
there is an adequate central police force 
in this country which can be used in 
cases of disturbances in outlying portions 
of the island is, I think, absurd. I am 
one of those prejudiced persons who 
hold that the proper form of police 
service is a central service. We should 
never have had a localised police force in 
this country were it not for the law- 
abiding instincts of the British community, 
which prevented evil arising from that 
state of things. I might remind the Go- 
vernment that the first idea of an Army 
was a local force, which gradually 
developed into our present central Army. 
However, to the local police service 
which is found adequate to our needs in 
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England the people are accustomed, but 
it is not the best form of police service. 
In Ireland, however, different conditions 
prevail, and to manage affairs in that 
country without a central police force 
will be extremely difficult. The difference 
between Ulster and the rest of Ireland 
alone constitutes a reason why a local 
police force depending upon Local 
Authorities will always be difficult to use 
in certain cases of emergency. That 
being admitted, the question is whether 
the control of a central police force, 
which is the right form of force for Ire- 
land, can be safely entrusted to an Irish 
Assembly ? I think not, for the follow- 
ing reasons. A central police foree paid 
by an Irish Parliament and under the 
control of an Irish Executive could be 
used, and would be used, for oppressive 
purposes in dealing with a Province like 
Ulster, differing from the rest of Ireland 
in its aims, intentions, religion, history, 
and in all things which make up the life 
of a community. It would be intolerable 
that the Executive in Ireland should 
have such powers to coerce Ulster. This, 
I think, is the view of the Government 
itself, for in the 30th clause of the Bill 
it is proposed that the police foree which 
is to be gradually substituted for the ex- 
isting centralised foree shall be a local 
force. The Government, therefore, agree 
that the Irish Executive ought not to be 
given the power of ordering about a 
central police ferce. The proper force to 
give to Ireland under this Bill is a local 
force under the County Authorities, and 
over which the Irish Executive would 
have no more power than the Home 
Secretary has at this moment over the 
county police of Aberdeenshire or Ross- 
shire. If we are to allow the Irish Go- 
vernment to become the paymasters and 
commanders of a foree of 12,000 drilled 
men, What value can be attached to the 
provision in the Bill which says that the 
new Legislature is to have nothing to do 
with the Naval or Military Forees of the 
Kingdom? At this moment a month’s 
drill, or less, would make the Trish Con- 
stabulary the most formidable Military 
Force in the world. From the quality of 
the men, from their edueation, their train- 
ing, they are not merely the raw material 
but the manufactured material of an ad- 
mirable Army, and to allow this new 
Parliament to be the masters of such 
a Foree would be little less than 
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lunacy. I know that the Prime 
Minister resents as if it were a personal 
insult any suggestion that in any con- 
ceivable circumstances the new Irish 
Legislature and Executive could ever be 
engaged in hostile action against British 
interests and the British Army. But 
such things have occurred in the past, 
and may happen in the future ; and we 
must remember that we are not 
legislating merely for next year or the 
year after that, but for an indefinite time. 
Are we, then, to shut our eyes to the 
possibility that in setting up a separate 
Legislative Assembly and Government 
in Ireland, and giving that Assembly the 
power of having a separate Army, we 
are creating in our own despite a 
danger and a menace? I do 
that the possibility whieh I am con- 
templating would be fatal to our interests ; 
but there can be no doubt that in times 
of difficulty it may put an additional and 
most severe strain even upon the re- 
sources of this Empire. These are 
reasons which should induce the Com- 
mittee to think not once nor twice, but 
to deliberately pause before they refused 
an Amendment which will, in the first 
place, have the effect of preventing, not 
only the abuses which undoubtedly may 
follow in internal administration from the 
intrusting to the Irish Legislature a 
central police foree whieh may be used 
as a great instrument of oppression, but 
also which will have the effect of pre- 
venting external complication that may 
result from endowing the Irish Govern- 
ment with an army formidable — in 
discipline and training whieh may prove 
at a time when we are pressed by the 


not say 


sorest necessity and have to meet the | —. . : : 
: | Gentleman says there is nothing in the 


greatest difficulties to be a new danger 
and a new difficulty with whieh it will 
be almost impossible for us to deal. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I must point out 
that the right hon. Gentleman — has 
entirely overlooked a couple of facts. 
The first is that the Government do not 
contemplate the placing of this police 
force under the central authority. The 
Bill expressly says that that is not to be 
done. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Where ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: In Clause 30 of 
the Bill, te which the right hon. Gentle- 
himself referred. Then the 
has overlooked 


man has 
right hon. Gentleman 
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another thing. He has rightly said that 
the Royal Irish Constabulary is a 
splendidly-organised, armed, drilled, and 
disciplined force, that for a time all 
might be well, but that under certain 
contingencies that foree might be used 
by the new Irish Government as a 
military force, for military or naval 
purposes, against this country. But the 
right hon. Gentleman entirely overlooks 
in his argument one line in Clause 30 
which indicates that no officer or man 
shall be appointed to either of those 
forces. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In Section 
30, as the right hon. Gentleman says, 
the Government have undoubtedly in- 
dicated their own private and personal 
view in the drafting of the Bill that the 
force to be substituted for the Royal 
Irish Constabulary is to be a local force. 
That is true enough, but there is 
nothing in the Bill to prevent the new 
Irish Government from starting an Irish 
Constabulary of their own, paid, armed, 
and drilled precisely as the Irish Con- 
stabulary is now. If the Chief Seere- 
tary thinks that that is not the intention 
or desire of the Government, I would 
earnestly press upon him that all he has 
to do is to accept the Amendment, and 
the contingeney will absolutely 
obviated. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman was not present earlier in the 
evening when an Amendment, moved by 
an hon. Gentleman opposite, was ac- 
cepted by the Government, prohibiting 
the Trish Legislature from having an 
Army, Navy, Militia, Volunteers, or any 
other military force. The right hon. 


be 


Bill to prevent the new Irish Govern- 
ment from creating, constituting, drill- 
ing, and arming a newforce ; but if they 
attempted to create such a force under 
the pseudo-name of police, that would 
be contravening the Amendment that 
has been accepted by the Government. 

Mr. WYNDHAM could 
point out ecireumstances in which the 
Irish Legislature might create a force 
equally dangerous without contravening 
the section to which the Chief Secretary 
referred, Supposing a loeal _ police 
foree were created under the Bill in 
Ulster and the Royal Irish Constabulary 
were withdrawn from that part, but were 


said, he 
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to continue in existence elsewhere. If 
difficulties arose in Ulster after five 


years, and the local force proved inade- 
quate to cope with them, did the Chief 
Secretary contend that it would not be 
in the power of the Irish Legislature to 
raise 1,000 men and put them into 
Ulster, calling them policemen ? So far 
as he could see, there was not a line in 
the Biil to prevent the Irish Parliament 
from raising a police force to deal with 
difficulties in Ulster. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, it was quite impossible for 
anybody who had had an official connection 
with the Royal Irish Constabulary to 
accept the assertions made by the Chief 
Secretary. He understood that the force 
of the future was to be a civil force. 
Allusions had been made to a military 
force, but he hoped the Committee would 
keep totally distinct the questions 
whether the force was to be central or 
local, or whether it was to be civil or 
military. At present the Royal Irish 
Constabulary was a force central and 
military in its organisation ; but a force 
might be local and military, or central 
and civil. The contention of his hon. 
Friend was that if any central authority 
were to have the control of the police it 
should be laid down that that authority 
should be subject to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, The Prime Minister stated that 
that was already provided for. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 


the Amendment. 


Mr. JAMES 


It is in 


LOWTHER 


said, it 


was not in the Amendment or in the 
Bill. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 


police are given to the Viceroy. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, that 
if he were to discuss the powers of the 
Viceroy he would be told that he was 
out of Order in anticipating a later 
clause ; and he declined to accept, even 
from so high an authority as the right 
hou. Gentleman, a suggestion to contra- 
vene the regularity of the discussions. 
Ile would not only endorse what the 
Leader of the Opposition had said about 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, but would 
add that no British regiment could be 
produced which could hold a candle to 
an equal number of men in the Constabu- 
lary. They were seasoned troops, and 


Mr. Wyndham 
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not short service men. The Bill pro- 
vided no adequate safeguard against the 
raising of an unlimited and highly-dis- 
ciplined force by the Irish Government. 
He hoped, therefore, that the Committee 
would insist on the insertion of words in 
the Bill which would prevent the Irish 
Government of the future—if he could 
contemplate such a monstrosity—having 
under its command a highly-disciplined 
force which would enable it to perpetrate 
injustice in all parts of Ireland. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
right hon. Gentleman appears to con- 
template the continued existence of the 


present highly-trained Constabulary 
Force, 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I beg 
pardon, I have done nothing of the 
sort. I entirely recognise that under 


Clause 30 the existing Constabulary and 
Dublin Police Foree will be gradually 
dissolved. But I contend that there is 
nothing in the Bill to prevent an equi- 
valent ferce from being created the very 
next day after those forces have dis- 
appeared, 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER : The right hon. 
Gentleman confirms me in the opinion I 
have formed that he has not read the sub- 
sequent clauses of the Bill. So long as 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police and the 
Irish Constabulary continue in existence 
they are to be under the control of the 
Lord Lieutenant. These highly-trained 
forces can never be under the control of 
the new Legislature. The right hon. 
Gentleman says there is nothing in the 
Bill to prevent the creation by the Execu- 
tive of anew Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I did 
not say Royal. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Well, a new 
Constabulary. [Opposition cheers.) 1 
am glad hon. Gentlemen cheer, because 
that is how the right hon. Gentleman 
gives himseif away. If it is not to be a 
force like the Royal Trish Constabulary 
the whole of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument falls to the ground. The new 
foree will be either a Constabulary or a 
Police Foree, Is it to an armed 
foree 7 By using the words * local 
police foree” it is made impossible to 
an armed Can anyone 


create foree, 
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mention a County or Borough Police 
Force that is armed ? 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : The very 
city in which the right hon. Gentleman 
stands. The London Police Force carry 
revolvers. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No London 
policeman can carry a revolver without 
special permission and under special 
circumstances. But, assuming that a 
police foree can be armed and made a 
military force, then it at once passes 
beyond the purview of the powers of the 
Irish Legislature. [Opposition cries of 
“No!”] The right hor. Member for 
West Birmingham should not ery out 
“ No,” because he was not in the House 
in the earlier part of the evening. 


Government of 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg 
pardon. I am listening to my right hon. 


I did 


Friend with the greatest interest. 
not utter a word, 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I beg my 
right hon. Friend’s pardon ; I thought 
he contradicted my statement. An hour 
and a half ago the Government accepted 
an Amendment to extend the prohibitory 
clause of the Bill to every kind of 
military foree. Whatever description 
of foree comes within the category of 
military force is excluded from the pur- 
view of the Irish Parliament. I con- 
sider the Irish Constabulary to be a 
military force. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not at all. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is an armed 


force, and that is the essential difference 
in England and Scotland between the 
military and police forces. In Treland 
we were dealing with a military force 
under the guise of a Constabulary Force, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not a 


military foree. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Well, anyhow, 
it is under the control of the Executive. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will refer to 
the 6th schedule of the Bill he will find 
the various regulations as to the establish- 
ment of the Irish police forees and as to 
the Royal Irish Constabulary and the 
Dubiin Metropolitan Police ceasing to 
exist. Itis there provided— 

“That such local police forees shall be estab- 
lished under such local authorities, and for such 
counties, municipal boroughs, or other larger 
areas as may be provided by an Lrish Act.” 


{1 June 1893} 
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The argument of the hon. Member for 
Dover is that the police forces will be 
local police forees, which will be under 
the control of the Local Authorities, and 
that it ought not to be in the power 
of the Irish Legislature to create a central 
police foree. In that case we might 
just as well not give Home Rule at all. 
That is the meaning of the Opposition 
then, but it is not ours. You create a 
Local Legislature in Ireland, and to refuse 
to that Local Authority control of a civil 
foree for the purposes of civil administra- 
tion is a contradiction of terms, which 
the Committee will not stand for one 
moment. I entirely sympathise with the 
view that the Irish Legislature should 
not have power to create a military or 
an armed force, which should not be 
under the control of the Imperial Execu- 
tive. That was already provided by the 
provisions of the Bill, but it has been 
emphasized by the Amendment, which 
has been accepted. Every military force 
in Ireland—everything that comes under 
the definition of a military foree — is 
reserved to the control of the Imperial 
Parliament ; but the local police force 
will be placed in the bands of the Irish 
Government, 

*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Prime Minister 
has suggested that there should be not 
only local police forces subject to the 
Local Authorities, but a central force 
which should be subject to the control of 
the Irish Executive. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
that there must be some disposable force, 
whether central or not. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that there must be anavailable 
and disposable force, under the control of 
some Central Authority, which might be 
sent to assist the Local Authorities when 
necessity arises. At all events, for the 
purposes of argument, may I be allowed 
to call that force a central foree, because 
it would be impossible to call it a local 
force. We had it from the Chief Secre- 
tary that there is nothing in the Bill 
which would authorise the existence of a 
military foree in Ireland under the control 
of the Irish Government. Then the 
question is, can the central police force be 
converted into an armed force ; and, if so, 
is there any words in the Bill which will 
prevent it from being so converted into 
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an armed force? It is clear that there 
has been a casus omissus in the Bill in 
reference to the creation of a military 
force, and that is the reason why the 
Prime Minister has assented to the 
amendment of the Bill in that respect. 
The Bill, however, contains no words 
which will prevent the creation of sucha 
military force, except those which are in 
the Amendment to which the Prime 
Minister has assented, and the question 
is, whether the language of that Amend- 
ment is sufficient for its purpose 7 
The right hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last quoted words of the Bill to the effect 
that “the local police forces are to 
be established under such  Loeal 
Authorities and for such counties, muni- 
cipal boroughs, or other large areas as 
may be provided” by what—by “an 
Trish Act.” The right hon. Gentleman 
did not put a distinct emphasis upon the 
words “by an Irish Act.” It is by Irish 
Act that the constitution of the future 
police foree is to be determined, and 
that is claimed as belonging to the pre- 
rogatives of the Irish Legislature. Then 
the question is—How near can a central 
police force be made to a military force 
without coming actually within the term 
of a military force? It can be trained 
up to a degree that only a fortnight’s 
more drill will constitute it a mili- 
tary force. It is not the actual 
training in the use of the musket 
that would constitute the danger of such 
a force. Thus, among many of the 
points that may arise between the 
British and the Irish Legislatures 
there may be one as to the 
definition of a military and of a police 
force. There is a violent controversy 
just now as to whether the present Con- 
stabulary is a military force or a civil 
foree. The Bill, I am reminded, con- 
tains a proviso that the whole of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary is to cease to 
exist as a police force, and, possibly, 
the Irish Judges would argue from that 
phrase in the Bill that a foree precisely 
constituted as the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary is intended by the Government to 
be defined as a military force and not 
as a police force. If we put together 
the utterances of the three Cabinet 
Ministers who have addressed the Com- 
mittee on the subject, it will appear that 
they agree that it is necessary to have 


“a central something.” I call it that so 


Government of 


Mr. Goschen 
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that the Prime Minister shall not say I 
am misrepresenting what was said, 
There is to be a ceutral body. It may be 
drilled and it may be organised by “ an 
Irish Act.” Whether arms could be placed 
in their hands is the only point on which 
controversy would remain. But under 
the Bill you may have a force of 12,000 
men organised with everything short of 
arms. I venture to think that neither 
the Prime Minister nor any of his Col- 
leagues will venture to say that that is 
not authorised under the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Totally 
unauthorised by the Bill. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I will proceed by 
stages. The future foree might be 
drilled like the Royal Irish Coustabu- 
lary. Might it not be so drilled ? The 
right hon. Gentleman does not deny that 
it might be drilled like the present 
force. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In my 
opinion it cannot be so officered and 
drilled. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not wish for 
the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion, I 
wish for the words in the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Why 
did the right hon, Gentieman ask for my 
opinion if he did not wish for it ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I make a present 
to the right hon. Gentleman of | his 
rhetorical point. I wish for the right 
hon. Gentleman's opinion supported by 
words in the Bill. I ean find no sueh 
words in the Bill. Having brought the 
argument to that point, I will leave it 
there, and will not insist that the Irish 
Government can put arms into the hands 
of the new foree. I am, however, 
reminded that the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary are drilled with ball cartridge. I 
must, therefore, again ask the right hon, 
Gentleman whether the Royal Irish 
Constabulary is or is not to be the model 
for the future police force of Ireland ? I 
maintain that unless the Amendment is 
accepted there is nothing in the Bill to 
prevent it. I admit that the Prime 
Minister did not intend that the future 
police foree of Ireland to be like the 
present Royal Irish Constabulary. We 
have suggested a method by which that 
can be prevented, and we ask him to 
accept it. 

Sin H. JAMES: Unless we have 
misinterpreted the meaning of the Prime 
Minister, there is nothing between him 
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and us but a matter of construction. I 
understood the Prime Minister to say 
that in his view there should not bea 
central armed force in Ireland, and the 
right hon. Gentleman took the view that 
this had been carried into effeet by the 
Amendment which prevented military 
forces being employed by the Irish Ex- 
ecutive, aud that they cannot have a 
central armed force because they cannot 
have a military force. But a military 
foree must be under the provisions of 
the Mutiny Act. The present Con- 
stabulary, however, are not under Military 
Law. They are, however, armed with 
muskets, and undergo target practice 
and the same drilling as military forces. 
What is to prevent the new foree which 
is to come into existence being armed up 
to the point of the present Constabulary ¢ 
Nobody thinks that such a force would 
come under the Mutiny Act ; and, there- 
fore, though armed, they will not be a 
military foree. Such a force will not be 
forbidden by this Amendment. If the 
Amendment covers the police armed 
force, this Amendment is out of Order; 
but the Chairman has said that the mili- 
tary force wili not cover the police armed 
force. On the construction of this Act, 
after these two have ceased to 
exist, the Executive Government in Ire- 
land, not the Lord Lieutenant represent- 
ing the British Ministry, but the new 
Executive, with the Lord Lieutenant 
under their power, will be able to bring 
armed men into existence, to keep them 
in barracks, to send them to Ulster or to 
any portion of the country, and as long 
as they are kept out of the Mutiny Act 
they will be «a powerful armed force, to 
he used by the Irish Exeentive for any 
purpose they may think proper. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 3.) 
asked the Prime Minister whether, if 
Clause 30 were not in the Bill, the words 
“ military forees ” would, in his opinion, 
include the Royal Irish Constabulary ? 
He also wished to know whether the 
future Government in Ireland was to be 
unable to establish for purely local pur- 
poses a force similar to that which the 
Canadian Government had established in 
Canada, and to that which had been 
established in Cape Colony. If a central 
police force was to come into existence, 
he could not understand what good it 
would be if it was not to be an effective 
police force; aud no one who knew any- 


forces 
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thing of Irish social life, altogether apart 
from the controversy raging round this 
Bill, could for a moment imagine that a 
central force, without effective arms to 
aid it, would be of any assistance to the 
Executive in Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
think that the hon. Member has made it 
quite clear what it was he wished a reply 
to; but I will give an answer as clearly 
as I can to what I conceive to be the 
main question now at issue as far it 
admits of a perfectly definite reply. I 
differ from the doctrine laid down by the 
hon. Member that the central force in 
Ireland made available for meeting the 
special police exigencies of particular 
districts must necessarily be a foree with 
military organisation or anything ap- 
proaching to it. In England we know 
nothing of this. I am not aware that the 
police force of the Metropolis has more 
of a military organisation than the rest 
of the country; and my wish is that no 
strong distinction should be drawn be- 
tween any central force in Ireland, if it 
is found to be necessary, and the local 
police force. The question is, What is 
really a military and what is really a police 
force ¢ With respect to a clearly police 
force, my desire is that the discretion 
of the Irish Legislature should remain 
quite unfettered, With regard to an 
armed foree, I should have been ashamed 
of myself if | had assented either to the 
original words as to the prohibition of a 
military foree, or to the extension of the 
words which have been accepted this 
evening, if I had had in my mind the 
belief that some not properly police 
force, but a semi-military force, was 
within the competency of 
the Irish Executive. It is very 
difficult to be precise, Some hon. Mem- 
bers have said that the Constabulary 
is virtually a military foree ; others say 
that it is not. But T put the 
illustrations of the last speaker taken 
from Canada and the Cape. I know the 
‘ase of the Cape pretty well. The force 
there is not intended for ordinary police 
purposes ; I apprehend that the police 
at the Cape—the Cape Mounted Rifles, 
as they are called—are intended for 
dealing with disturbances on the frontier. 
In Canada there are the aborigines, and 
at the Cape there are the frontier tribes. 
There is nothing analogous to this state 
of things in Ireland; aud the intention is 


to be 


aside 
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that there should be at the disposal of 
the Irish Legislature nothing but a pro- 
perly constituted police force. Next, with 
respect to arms. So far as arms are by 
usage and understanding within the true, 
genuine meaning of the ordinary police 
foree, they are not entirely excluded. 
They may be used with certain limita- 
tions of which I cannot give a technical 
account. Tam not aware that there is 
any legal definition on which I can fall 
back and and draw a line between police 
and military forces; but I think that 
the Committee understand it. I should 
think, however, that within the bosom 
of a civilised community the case of the 
Irish Constabulary comes within the 
category of the most doubtful of any 
that have ever fallen under my notice. 
The question might then be asked—* Do 
you conceive that it ought to be within 
the attributes of the Irish Legislature, 
which you have disabled from establish- 
ing any description of military force, to 
establish a foree like the Irish Con- 
stabulary 7” 1 admit that [ am = not 
well-informed as to the facts, but my 
recollection is pretty distinet that the 
Irish Constabulary as it is has been 
greatly altered since its first foundation. 
At that early stage in its history it was 
almost absolutely a civil foree; but in 
1859 and 185) measures were proposed 
and taken for the purpose of giving a 
more military character to the Irish 
Constabulary, in view of the possibility 
of invasion. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the Trish Constabulary was not a 
military foree ; and, for myself, I frankly 
own I do not think the Irish Legislature 
ought to be in a position to re-create the 
Irish Constabulary. Such as it is, 
whether it is to be deseribed as a civil 
or a military force, it appears to me to 
be beyond the attributes of a Local 
Legislature, working for local purposes, 
having, of course, the resource of the 
military, and at the discretion of the 
Executive, in ease of need, to ereate 
such a force, LT regard it as an admir- 
able foree, but abnormal in many of its 
conditions, and, as such, not lying within 
the proper attributes of a Local Legis- 
lature. In these circumstances, I hope 
the Amendment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The 
speech to which we have just listened 
shows the extreme importance of the 
discussion and its bearings. I do not 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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think anything could be more explicit 
or satisfactory than the declarations of 
the Prime Minister, and now we can see 
very clearly the point at issue, if, indeed, 
there remains any point in issue at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman desires that 
the Irish Legislature should be able to 
establish, in its discretion, if it finds it 
to be necessary, a small civil force to aid 
in the preservation of order. [Mr. W. 
E. GLapstone: Hear, hear! ] I submit 
to the right hon. Gentleman that it 
weuld be very difficult to foresee the cir- 
cumstances under which the constitution 
of such a force will be necessary. Of 
course, British troops will be in Lreland 
to assist in maintaining order. In this 
country the only foree which the British 
Government have at their disposal is the 
Metropolitan Police ; and I have always 
understood that my right hon, Friend 
would desire that the Metropolitan Police 
should be transferred to the Local 
Authority. If it is unnecessary for the 
Imperial Parliament to have an Executive 
force of this kind, I cannot think it is 
important to preserve to the Irish 
Legislature the right of creating such a 
foree. In any ease, supposing it is 
desirable to leave to the Trish Legislature 
this power of creating a civil force, let 
the Committee consider what kind of 
force, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s declaration, it is that they will 
be entitled to constitute. It is not to be 
a military organisation ; it is not to be 
an armed force; it is to be, properly 
speaking, a police force, but it is not to 
be a re-creation of the Irish Constabu- 
lary. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
than an ordinary police force. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes; but 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman is not 
familiar with the constitution of police 
forces, which are armed in some cases 
with bayonets, and in some with revolvers, 
and in al! cases with truncheons. What 
the right hon, Gentleman means probably 
is that it is to bea force whose arms are 
to be such as not to enable it to become 
a military force in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word, I doubt very much 
whether it is necessary to give the Irish 
Legislature such a power; but if it is 
limited and restricted in the manner pro- 
posed, I, for one, should not think that 
it could, in any circumstances, be seriously 
mischievous. Can the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman point to any clause or proposed 
Amendment which will prevent the Irish 
Parliament from creating under the name 
of a central civil foree a foree which 
will have a military organisation, and be 
an armed force according to his own 
definition ? This is really the whole 
point at issue. As the Bill is drawn, 
even with the addition of this Amend- 
ment, there is nothing to prevent the 
formation of a foree which might hold 
its own against a regiment, or, if it were 
sufficiently extended, against any number 
of British regiments. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he did not intend it 
should be possible for the Irish Legisla- 
ture to re-create the Irish Constabulary, 
because it was to all intents a thoroughly 
military organisation. How does this 
Bill prevent the Irish Legislature from 
re-creating the Irish Constabulary ? 1 
ain obliged to ask my right hon. Friend 
that question. What power is there in 
the Bill to prevent it ? 

Mr W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
understand that we are to take the case 
of the Irish Legislature creating a central 
force, which is virtually to be a military 
force. My answer is this—that there is 
wnple and sufficient provision in the clause 
to render that illegal. But that is not my 
full answer. The Irish Constabulary, I 
apprehend, is created by an Act, and any 
foree which is to take its place must be 
created by an Act. It will not be 
possible to do that except by an Act. It 
will be the duty of the Viceroy to 
examine every Act and see that it does 
not establish any foree of the kind. I 
have noticed that this is one of a set of 
suspicious injurious to Ireland and her 
Representatives here. [ Laughter.) So 
much as this is due to our Colleagues 
in this House, and I am not ashamed to 
confess—I will not say that I am angry, 
because I am not angry—but I confess | 
am grieved to the heart by ridicule of 
this kind. I entirely disclaim, because 
I never entertained, the suspicious to 
whieh I refer. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : My right 
hon. Friend has a littie misunderstood 
the interruption to which he has referred. 
It did not proceed from this quarter, but 
I think my right hon, Friend misunder- 
stood the intention. There was no in- 
tention to cast disparaging suspicions on 
the Irish people or their Representatives. 
No, not at all; in no sense more dis- 
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paraging than those cast by the pro- 
visions of this Bill. My right hon. Friend 
originally of his own motion prohibited the 
Irish Legislature from creating military 
or naval forces. He has now most 
willingly accepted an Amendment 
extending that provision to Volun- 
teers and to all other military forces. 
In refusing to the Irish Legislature the 
power of creating a military force there 
is no intention of throwing disparaging 
suspicions on the Irish people and their 
Representatives. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I take 
not the slightest exception to what he is 
saying ; from his point of view it must 
necessarily be said, but it was to provide 
for the necessities of our position that 
made me appear to adopt these sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I think 
we are substantiaily agreed ; at all events, 
whatever our motives may be, we are 
agreed as to the propriety of prohibiting 
the Irish Parliament from establishing 
any kind of military foree. Now, the 
answer my right hon. Friend made just 
now was that first, in his opinion, the 
Amendment he has just accepted would 
prevent the re-creation of the Irish Con- 
stabulary. That is, to a large extent, a 
legal question that I am not competent 
to deal with; but my right hon. Friend 
by my side (Sir Henry James) assures 
me that provision about a military force 
would not be sufficient to prevent it being 
perfectly legal for the Irish Legislature 
to establish a foree precisely similar to 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. My right 
hon, Friend then says—** Your second 
security is that such a force might require 
an Act of Parliament.” 

Mr W. E. GLADSTONE : 
* Would.” 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
know that it is positively so; the only 
way it would require an Irish Act is that 
it would ultimately require an Trish 
Appropriation Act to pay the expenses 
of the foree ; but IT doubt if it would re- 
quire an Act to prov ide for the econstitu- 
tion, That might be an Executive act 
which would not necessarily require an 
Act of the Legislature until the payment 
came to be made. But surely in a matter 
of this importanee—and again I thank 
my right hon, Friend for appreciating 
my point of view—in a matter of this 
importance, from my point of view, we 
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ought not to rest on that veto of the 
Viceroy, especially if we do _ not 
put the restrictions into the Bill. 
This will be purely an _— Irish 
affair. in which the Irish Viceroy will be 
advised by the Irish Government. I know 
that, although he will be advised by 
them, he will Le sabject to the instrue- 
tions of Her Majesty ; so that advised in 
the first instance by the Irish Government 
in one sense, it may happen, if the British 
Ministers advise Her Majesty, he may 
be instructed in an opposite sense by 
Her Majesty. Surely the plainest and 
simplest way to avoid subsequent irrita- 
tion and difficulty would be to put it into 
the Bill. I am obliged now to put the 
question from my point of view, which 
my right hon, Friend does not share. 
My point of view is this: that when you 
create a separate Legislature in Ireland 
you are creating a subordinate Parlia- 
meut that will always desire to become 
co-ordinate, and would seek to exercise 
pressure for that purpose. You have 
the experience of Grattan’s Parliament 
and the Irish Parliament preceding 
Grattan’s Parliament. You would have 
Volunteers or some other nominally civil 
foree, but which is virtually a military 
force, and they would put on you 
pressure to exact fresh concessions. That 
is my fear. The difficulty will arise when 
you yourselves are in a condition least 
able to meet it. I say, therefore, you 
ought from the first to make clear in this 
Bill that the establishment by the Irish 
Legislature of any foree which can by 
any possibility be used hereafter as a 
military engine against this country is 
to be prohibited ; but it is not prohibited 
in this Bill. My right hon. Friend says 
he thinks it is, but I do not think any 
lawyer will say so. At any rate, I will 
put it this way—thet if any lawyer can 
be found who will say it is prohibited it 
will be easy to find another who would 
Say it was not. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
already stated we are quite willing to re- 
consider the framing of the sub-section 
we have just passed—of course, it can 
only be done at a future stage of the 
Bill—so that any doubt shall be removed. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I will 
say at once, if I understand my right hon, 
Friend’s last statement, that will be satis- 
factory to me. I understood him before 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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to say that, in his opinion, there was no 
necessity for any further words. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
consenting to put them in, but my 
opinion holds just the same. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I hope 
my interpretation is right, but I do not 
want any misunderstanding at a sub- 
sequent stage. It appears to me that on 
this matter we are agreed as to what we 
want. My right hon. Friend thinks it is 
provided for—I think it is not, and, as I 
understand him, he says—* Very well, in 
order to meet your scruples I will be 
induced at another stage to add words 
that will make cur meaning perfectly 
clear.” If that is so, I withdraw any 
further opposition. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): As I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman—I did not hear the whole of 
the conversation that took place between 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) and the Prime Minister—but, as I 
understand, the Government pledge 
themselves to bring in words that shall 
absolutely exclude from the new Irish 
Legislature the right to create any force 
at all analogous to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. The Government are not 
prepared to bring those words up at 
present, as they require consideration, 
and they therefore ask for time, but make 
a pledge that they wili, at a subsequent 
stage, frame the requisite Amendment. 
That being the view of the Government, 
I would recommend my hon, Friend to 
withdraw his Amendment, and we might 
then proceed with the Bill. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: With 
regard to the engagement, what I said 
was that we pledged ourselves to bring 
up words ; but they must be subject to 
communication with the view of a friendly 
understanding being arrived at. That is 
what we desire, but as it would be un- 
usual that after several bours’ discussion 
no progress should be made, I would 
suggest that the Amendment be nega- 
tived. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
course the right hon. Gentleman suggests 
rather unusual ; but I dare say my hon. 
Friend will be satisfied with the sub- 
stantial victory he has gained. I should 
recommend him not to put the Committee 
to the trouble of a Division, as he has 
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practically extorted from the Goverument 
all he desires. 


Government of 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Tne CHAIRMAN: The _ next 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for Lichfield (Major Dar- 
win) is out of Order; the one after that is 
in Order. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) begged to move the Amend- 
ment standing in his name. The force 
of the Amendment would be recognised 
by the Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. 
Bryce), as it was derived from the Con- 
stitution of the United States, being part 
of Section 8 of the First Article of that 
Constitution. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 1, after “realm,” insert 
“or forts, permanent military camps, maga- 
zines, arsenals, <lockyards, and other needful 
buildings, or any places purchased for the erec- 
tion thereof.”"—( Vr. Parker Smith.) 

Question proposed, * That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : There 
is no necessity for the Amendment, as all 
matters connected with the defence of the 
realm are already reserved under the Bill. 
I think the hon. Member should have 
given us notice of these words, 

Mr. PARKER SMITH. said, the 
words of the Amendment had been 
standing on the Paper a great many days. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I made 
no charge against the hon. Member; I 
merely said these words are in reference 
to the American Constitution, and we 
have not the Article before us. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) earnestly hoped his hon. Friend 
would not withdraw these words, and he 
would very soon show the Prime Minister 
that these words were not covered by 
the words “defence of the realm,” be- 
cause it was a recognised fact now that 
these forees of the Crown were to be 
used in Ireland, not for the defence of 
the realm, but for the coercion of Ulster. 
The Prime Minister rested his whole 
argument on the plea that it would be 
necessary to have a centralised police for 
dealing with Belfast ; he said it might 
be necessary to have a Central Body, 
perhaps in the County of Dublin, which, 
under exceptional circumstances, should 
deal with the Provinee of Ulster. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No; I 


did not say that. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, the 
right hon. Gentleman used the words 
“for Belfast; he would not deny 
that. [Cries of “Divide!”] Hon. 
Members seemed to think that the Repre- 
sentatives of the loyal minority in 
Ireland must not say anything, and he 
ventured to say they had been singularly 
scrupulous not to speak too often. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: | hope the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will allow me to 
interrupt him for a moment. We are 
quite prepared to accept the words of 
the hon. Member. He has added words 
of his own—namely, “ permanent mili- 
tary camps,” and two words at the end ; 


but they do not materially alter the 
effect of what we desire to have. 
Thongh we do not think the words 


necessary, we are perfectly willing to 
accept them. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY would like to 
know whether the words * other needful 
buildings ” oceurred in the Article of the 


American Constitution At the present 
moment the Corporation of Dublin, for 
purposes of a main drainage scheme, 
were in communication with the Military 
Authority. He did not know the mean- 
ing exactly of “ other needful buildings ;” 
but he sincerely trusted the American 
Constitution was not going to be set up 
to prevent them from draining Dublin. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, the 
words “other needful buildings” were 
in the Article of the American Con- 
stitution. He had forgotten that he had 
introduced three words into the Amend- 
ment that were not in the Article, and 
they were the words “permanent mili- 
tary “amps.” The words of the Con- 
stitution were— 

“ To exercise direct authority over all places 
purchased with the consent of the Legislature 
and the State for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings.” 

Mr. T. M 


on the Report 


HEALY suggested that 


stage these words should 


precede the words “defence of — the 
realm.” 
Mr. SEXTON thought it was 


perfectly clear that while there might 
be some context to the general language 
of the constitution, as they stood here 
the words were nonsense. ‘The words 
must either come out or be brought in 
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in connection with something to show 
the nature of the need. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: The _ next 
Amendment, in the name of the noble 
Lord the Member for Brixton (Lord 
Carmarthen), is no longer in Order ; but 
the first in order is in the name of the 
hon. Member for Walthamstow (Mr. 
Byrne). 

*Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, his only object in putting down the 
Amendment standing in his name and 
certain other Amendments upon the 
Paper was to endeavour to improve the 
Bill in case it should ever, which he 
sincerely hoped it would not, become an 
Act of Parliament. In point of fact, 
these Amendments were really forced 
upon them by reason of the framing of 
the Bill. The Bill as it now stood, and 
had been accepted so far, was framed on 
the lines of conferring all powers except 
such as were expressly mentioned, instead 
of being framed on the footing of 
enumerating those powers which were 
intended to be delegated. The conse- 
quence of that was, as the Prime 
Minister himself said the other night, it 
was possible that something might have 
been left out that ought to have been 
inserted, and, for his (Mr. Byrne's) part, 
he ventured to say that a very large 
number of subjects had been omitted. 
He had selected certain of them that he 
considered very important, and he had 
selected some beeause he thought they 
served to illustrate the necessity for a 
general exception at the end of the 
clause. With regard to the particular 
Amendment which he had put first on 
the Paper, after the discussion which 
had taken place to-night, he really 
hoped it would be accepted, as 
soon as he had explained it, with- 
out much discussion. The Amend- 
ment proposed to withdraw from the Irish 
Legislature the power of making laws, 
regulating the carrying and using arms, 
armed associations, and associations for 
drill or practice in the use of arms. If 
he was right in the view he took of 
these matters they could not have a more 
Imperial subject than this one. By using 
the word “Imperial,” he used it in this 
sense: that he regarded these exceptions 
as being meant to be exceptions of 
Imperial questions, Imperial questions 


Mr. Sexton 
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being these which were so intimately 
bound up with the welfare of the whole 
State, that they could not pass a law 
applicable to Ireland in respect to it 
which should not strike at the interests 
of this country. The Amendment as it 
stood—first with reference to the carriage 
of arms ; and, secondly, as it stood with 
reference to armed associations and asso- 
ciations for drill—differed, to some extent, 
in the two categories, They knew there 
was special legislation in Lreland, par- 
ticularly with reference to dangerous 
associations ; and as he understood the 
feeling of some hon. Members of the 
Party opposite, their notion was that 
after the passing of this Act the Irish 
Legislature should not have power to do 
away with special laws, which had been 
found necessary in Ireland from time to 
time. <An entirely different question 
was the question whether they would 
aliow the law which had been considered 
necessary for the well-being of the 
country, so far as Ireland was concerned, 
to be abolished if the Irish Legisiature 
so thought fit immediately after the 
passing of this Bill into law. With 
regard to the carrying and using arms, 
he proposed to ask the attention of the 
Committee to the law as it stood with 
reference to Great Britain as distinguished 
from special law. The law relating to 
carrying arms now stood in England 
upon the old Statute, commonly known 
as the Statute of Northampton, passed 
in the reign of Edward II. The 3rd 
section of the Statute was worth con- 
sideration. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress ; tosit again 
To-morrow, at ‘Two of the clock. 

CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 

COMMITTEE, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Question, “ That Clause ] stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 

Question proposed, “ That Clause 2 
stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he would like 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) whether 
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it was necessary to keep tothe 5 per cent. 
rate, and whether the time had not come 
to make an alteration in the amount 
given in the Bill which, as they knew, 
was a sort of index to the rate of in- 
terest. ? 

THe SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hinserr, Oldham) 
said, he would consider the matter. At 
present he was not ina position to answer 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he hoped the 
matter would be considered in connection 
with the next Bill. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


PRISON (OFFICERS SUPERANNUATION) 
(No. 2) BILL.—(CNo. 359.) 

[ Progress, 29th May.} 

Order for Committee read. ° 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) objected to the stage being taken, 

Mr. ASQUITH said, there was only 
one clause of the Bill remaining for dis- 
cussion, and as the ineasure was nou-con- 
troversial, he hoped the objection would 
not be persisted in. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 


must press his objection. 


COMMITTEE, 


said, he 


Committee deferred till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 244.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton) wished 
to ask whether the Secretary for Scotland 
would consider, before the Committee 
stage came on the Report of the Com- 
mittee over which he (Sir H. Maxwell) 
had presided, as to incorporating in the 
Bill some of that Committee’s recom- 
mendations ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said, he was willing to con- 
sider these recommendations, but there 
were some which he took exception to, 
though there were others which he 
thought valuable. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&c.) asked, would it be possible to put 
down the Committee stage of the Bill for 
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certain nights—say, Mondays and 
Thursdays—so that Scottish Members 
would vot be detained night after night 
to watch for it 7 

Tue SECRETARY ro rne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Marsoripanks, Berwick- 
shire) said, the Bill would be put down 
at every convenient opportunity to 
facilitate discussion. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


ELEMENTARY EPUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL.—(No. 24.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, the Bill dealt with an important 
question, and if it were to be discussed, 
it should be put down for some day, 
when it could be dealt with in an ade- 
quate manner, 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, no ar- 
rangement) was possible, as the date of 
Public Business did not permit. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 

REVISION (No, 1) BILL 
(No, 282.) 


STATUTE LAW 


SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES objected. 

Sir E. CLARKE appealed to the 
hon. Member to withdraw his objection, 
The Bill was one of great importance, 
and the public were deeply interested in 
its passing. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
must object to any legislation at that 
time of the night—after 12 o'clock. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he had to ask Mr. Speaker, 
had they no power to prevent this whole- 
sale obstruction 7 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: IT understand 
the hon, Member is the slave of duty. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : The hon. 
Member is quite right. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am] objection after 12 o’clock was very valu- 


surprised at the hon. Member resisting 
the appeal from a high authority on his 
own side of the House, and I would put 
it to him whether he is using the power 
which the House has given to single 
Members to object in its spirit and in- 
tent ? If the hon. Member objects simply 
because it is past 12 o'clock he is impeding 
the Business of the House by acting in 
coutrovention of the Rule of the House. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that he valued his authority as highly as 
that of any one on his own side of the 
House, but he believed he was acting in 
the spirit and intent of the Rule, which 
was passed for the purpose of preventing 
hasty legislation, and, inasmuch as this 
was a Government Bill, and the Govern- 
ment had taken up the whole time of the 
House, he submitted it was not fair to 
pass it in a few seconds, It might, at 
least, be properly explained. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) said, that he 
had attended in his place night after 
night in charge of two Bills that had 
passed the Committee stage and 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is scarcely in Order, 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked whether 
the difficulty could not be got over by a 
ruling that the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn was abusing the Forms of the 
House ¢ He would ask that especially 
in reference to Order No. 5, the Prison 
(Officers’ Superannuation) Bill, with 
which the hon. Member had nothing 
to do. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot say that 
the hon. Member is out of Order, but it 
is my duty to observe that the power of 
objecting after 12 o’clock ought to be 
used with some discrimination and dis- 
cretion, because I foresee that the time 
is coming when some change will have 
to be made to prevent objections which 
are made indiscriminately. 

Sin A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he hoped the hon. Member would with- 
draw his objection, As a lawyer, he 
knew desirable it was that the 
measure should pass. It was not a Bill 
that could be discussed protitably in the 
House. It was w subject for experts. 





how 


Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he also hoped 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn would 
withdraw his objection, The power of 





able to private Members, and if the 
privilege was abused it might be with- 
drawn. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said he would point out 
that the Standing Order laid down that 
what could not be taken after 12 o’clock 
was Opposed Business. The hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn had given 
express notice to the House that his 
objection was not dictated by opposition 
to this particular Bill. In these cir- 
cumstances, was his opposition an oppo- 
sition at all ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
used the words “I object,” and that 
amounts to opposition under the Standing 


Order. 

Mr. BARTLEY wished to add his 
appetl to those which had already been 
made. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Hanbury, 
Hanbury [referring to Mr. Hanbury, the 
hon. Member for Preston]. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the measure, 
which was of a highly technical nature, 
ought not to be opposed. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he felt 
like 2 lady who had too many suitors for 
her hand. He had objected because he 
knew nothing about the Bill, and had had 
no opportunity of acquiring any know- 
ledge of it. However, as he saw 
that it came from another place— 
the Chamber for which the Prime 
Minister had so great a regard—he would 
withdraw his objection. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow, at Two of the 


clock. 


CROFTERS' HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—(CNo. 236.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Objection being taken, 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said, he hoped the objection would be 
withdrawn. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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ARBITRATION ACT (1889) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 300.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Objection being taken, 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) hoped no objection would 
prevent the progress of this Bill. It 
was a very simple measure brought in to 
amend the Act of 1889 in a very simple 
point—that of having three Arbitrators 
instead of two. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES ssaid, he 
must object. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


WATERMEN’S AND LIGHTERMEN’S 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—(CNo. 52.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON said, 
the Bill had made very good progress 
every year, and he was anxious it should 
now pass the Second Reading, and be 
referred to a Select Commitee. 


An hon. Member said, he objected, 
not because of the hour at which the 
Bill was taken, but because he had read 
its provisions, and considered them most 
objectionable. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES also ob- 
jected. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


BARGE OWNERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
(No. 169.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES objected. 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON said, 


the Bill was practically part of the last one. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(EDINBURGH) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL.—(No. 347.) 

Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 
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PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 342.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL.—(No. 354.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Provi- 
sional Orders confirmed]; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL.—(No. 319.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER [CRANBROOK AND 
PADDOCK WOOD RAILWAY, &c.] BILL 
—(No. 339.) 

Reported, without Amendment [Pro-- 
visional Order confirmed] ; Report to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 


Bill to be read the third time To- 
morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No, 4) BILL.—(No. 345.) 


Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 5) BILL.—(No. 346.) 


Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Metro- 
politan Commons Provisional Order 
[Orpington] Bill. Amendments to 
Amendments to—Police Acts Amend- 
ments Bill; Public Libraries Act (1892) 
Amendment Bill, without Amendment. 


MESSAGE TO THE LORDS. 

Railway Rates and Charges,—Ordered, 
That a Message be sent to the Lords, to 
request that their Lordships will be 
pleased to give leave to the Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh to attend to be examined as 
a Witness before the Select Committee 
on Railway Rates and Charges.—(.W>. 
Shaw Leferre.) 
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COLONIAL TRUSTS BILL. 

Order for Second Reading upon Mon- 
day uext read, and discharged, 


Bill withdrawn. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS [ Lords] 
STANDING ORDER APPLICABLE THERETO 
COMPLIED WITH. 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, originating in 
the Lords, and referred on the First 
Reading thereof, the Standing Order 


which is applicable thereto has been | 
| the Chief Secretary for Ireland, was ap- 
| pointed without a Civil Service Certifi- 


complied with, namely, Oyster and 
Mussel Fishery Provisional Order Con- 
firmation Bill [ords.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time To-morrow. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
STANDING ORDER APPLICABLE THERETO 
COMPLIED WITH. 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Order which is applicable thereto has 
been complied with, namely, Metropolitan 
Police Provisional Order Bill. 

Ordered, That the Bill 


second time To-morrow. 


be read a 


ARMY (MILITARY SAVINGS BANKS). 
Account presented,—of the Amount 
due by the Public to Depositors in 


Military Savings Banks on 31st March | 


{COMMONS} 





| Nos. 
| China, Spain, Italy) [by Command] ; to 
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1891, and of the Receipts, Interest, and 
Disbursements during the year ended 
3lst March 1892, &. [by Act] ; to lie 
| upon the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (PURCHASE 


OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 1891). 
Copy presented,—of Return of Ad- 


vances under the Act to the 3lst March 
1893 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 
Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 13th May 1893, declaring that 
William Elliott, Office Messenger, 
Veterinary Department of the Office of 


cate, through inadvertence on the part of 
the Head of his Department [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


RUSSIA (No. 1, 1893). 

Copy presented,—of Correspondence 
respecting an Agreement for the protec- 
tion of Russian Sealing Interests in the 
North Pacific Ocean during the year 
1893 [by Command]; to lie upon the 


| Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES), 


Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
1208 to 1215 (Africa, France, 


lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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